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Observer  and  £q;>erimenter,  478, 498. 
Obstinate  Idleness,  Punishment,  619. 
Occupations,  Education  for, 
Odo,  St.,  Order  of  Ciuniacs,  867. 
Officers,  School  and  Official  Reports,  71. 
Ohio,  Schools  and  Education,  71. 
Old  and  New  in  Schools,  71. 
Old-fashioned  Cbrietian  Home,  887. 
Oliver,  Henry  K.,  Memoir,  824. 

Reminiscences,  ABC  and  Dame  School.  800. 

General  State  of  Boston  Schools,  1805. 811. 

Grammar  School,  Master  Pemberton,  Sib. 

Condition  and  Prospect  at  Age  of  Ten.  816. 

Phillips'  Academv,  Boston  Latin  School,  817. 

Retrospect  of  Scnool  Training,  881. 

Day-dreams  of  a  School-master,  283. 
Olmsted,  Deni«on,  Memoir  and  views,  71. 
Optatus.  St.,  691. 
Option  in  Studies,  78,  468,  638. 
Oral  Teaching,  Value  and  methods,  88. 
Oratory,  Congregation  of,  Neri,  868. 
Orders  and  Congregations,  868,  716. 
Organized  Knowledge,  471. 
Original  Research,  78. 
Orpnans,  Asylums  for,  78, 786. 

Catholic  Honres.  726. 
Oswego  Training  ischool,  Z\  78. 
Outer  worid.  Inner  World,  498. 
Over-Government,  78. 
Owen,  Robert,  Memoir.  408. 

Factory  Popnlation,  407. 

Industry,  Diversions,  Military  Drill,  414 

Infant  i^ehooli,  Sthool  Raform,  410. 
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Oven,  Bobcrt,  M emolTf  408. 

Limit  stioDs  of  Age  and  Hoan  of  liibor,  4U. 
Owen,  Robert  Dale,  Memoir,  40B. 

Reminiecenses  of  Hofwyl,  860. 
Qrford  UnivenitT.  *& 

Objections  10,451. 

Locnl  School  SxmminatloDB,  666. 

Pacbomin»,  Barliest  MonaHic  BoIm,  680. 
ftcker,  Mrs.,  and  Packer  Collegiate  Inrt,  86, 78. 
Paft-,  D.  P.,  Mtsmolrand  KdncatM  Views,  84. 78. 
Packingt'm,  Sir  John,  Bdncation  Scheme,  678. 
ParentAl  Datj  In  Education,  Scotland,  046. 
Parez&ts  and  Parental  Dntiep,  78. 
Parish  Scbool  Boards,  681, 645. 
f^rlLimentary  Grants  and  Action.  661,  681, 640. 
Parochial  Schools  of  Scotland,  641. 

Modified  by  Slementary  Scbool  Act,  645. 
Pakh,  Samttxl,  72. 

Partridge.  Alden,  Memoir  and  Views,  84, 78. 
Paetorvt,  Madame  de,  Children's  Asylnms,  664. 
Pattiaon,  Mark,  7S. 
Paul,  Saint,  Firstjpiennit, 688. 
Panla.  Saint,  601. 
Panper  Class,  Cost  to  England,  618. 
Paticv,  Joexra,  466. 
Science  of  Edacatlen,  465. 
Art  of  Bdncation,  466. 
Foiuftdarion  of  Science- teaching,, 471. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth,  78. 
Peabody,  George,  Memoir  and  Beneihctioins,  78. 
P^eaaaata*  Ulgb  School,  Denmark,  78. 
Peckham  Berbeck  School,  78. 
Pedagogy,  National,  Bamard^t,  78. 
Pedantry,  Defoe*e  Idea,  486. 
P<!ek.  Francis.  Benefacriont,  615. 
Pemb«rton,  Sbenezer,  818.  [468. 

Penal  Legislation  and  Popular  Sdncation,  865, 
Fenmacsnip.  88,  78. 

PennaylTania,  Schools  and  Education,  78,  2G8. 
Pensions  and  Special  Aid  to  Teachers,  688. 
Percept 'ons  and  Perci>ptiTe  Facaltie«,  88,  481. 
Periodicals,  Educational,  78. 
Perrot,  Sir  John,  Univeraity  of  Dublin,  740. 
Personal  Inflaence,  78. 
Pe^talozxi,  78;  cited,  645,  647. 
Pestalozzl  and  Pestalozzianlam,  84,  78. 
Phelpa,  Mvf.  Lincoln,  Memoir  and  Views,  78. 
Phelpa,  W.  F.,  Memoir  and  Views,  84. 
Philadelphia,  Edacational  Institutions,  78. 
Pnilbrick,  John  D.,  Memoir  and  Viewf ,  94,  78. 
Philiatlne,  in  German  UniTerpity  Slang,  78. 
Fkilip  Neri  and  Oratorians,  868. 
Philology,  English,  Academy  of,  487. 
PhysioU  Factf ,  How  tanght,  478. 
Physical  Science,  89, 478. 
Phycical  Training  in  Pablic  Schools,  89. 
Ph  jsioloey  in  Scnoole,  78. 
Pictorial  Illustrations,  89. 
Pictnrea,  Value  to  Children,  89. 
Pictnring  out  to  Popils,  89. 
Pictarons,  Art  Methods,  89, 78. 

Pierce,  Cyrus,  Memoir  and  View,  78. 

Pierpont,  John,  84. 840. 

Pietism  and  Franke,  88,  78. 

Piety  not  Taught  by  Catechism,  815. 

Plato,  Educational  views,  84, 78. 

Playfair.  Prof.,  cited,  600. 

Play,  Spontaneous  Actiyity,  89. 

Play-ground,  Moral  Uses,  W,  616. 
Children*s  Langnase  and  Manners,  89. 

Play^  and  Pastimes,  89,  74. 

Plutarch.  486. 

Po<«try,  Study  of,  29. 

Political  Science.  98,  74. 

PolTtechnlc  Schools.  Europe,  88, 74. 

Pombal,  Marqnis.  819. 
Reforms  in  JPortnsaL,  881. 
Lisbon  Rei^enerated  after  Earthquake,  886. 

Poor  Clares,'or  Frandscan  Nuns,  094. 


Pope,  Alexander,  Views,  74,  488. 
Popular  Education,  74 ;  in  England*  661. 

Kigg— Hiftotical  Development  frum  1869,661. 

Church  Review— Voiun  ary  Schools,  689. 

London  Times— Ssturday  Review,  684,  n6. 

Offlcial  Exposition  for  1876,  685. 

Religious  Instruction,  665.  628. 
Popular  Edacation  and  Prnal  Legislation,  74. 

Social  and  Political  Advancement,  74. 
Popular  Bducstion  a  National  Dntj,  666. 

Ignorance  a  National  Crime,  74. 
Porter.  Noah,  85 ;  on  American  Education,  618. 
Portngal.  Schools  and  Education,  81,  74. 
Possibilities  of  Primary  School,  498. 
Potter,  Alonsq.  Memoir  and  Views,  85, 74. 
Potter,  E.  R.,  Bible:in  Schools,  74.  [80. 

Practising  School  for  Candidates  for  Teaching 
Practical  Educators  and  Reformers,  74. 
Praise  and  Rewards  for  Well-doing,  818. 
Prayers  and  Psalms,  89,  74. 
Premonstratensians,  or  White  Canons,  969. 
Prendergaat,  Mastery  Sy!>tem,  688. 
Preparation  of  Lessons.  92,  544,  607. 
Presentation  Nnns,  718,  730. 

Rules  and  Constitntions,  716. 
Primary  Schools— European,  81, 74. 

American,  81,  74. 
Primer,  Earliest  English,  74. 
Primary  Schools,  Aims  and  Limits,  74. 

EngliiFh,  193,  499.  I'alderwood,  499. 

German,  499,  657.  Donaldson,  488. 

Irish,  649.  Hoole.  63. 

Scotch,  495.  Rlnr«  674. 

Private  Schools  and  Public,  ^%  448. 
Private  Schools  and  Teaching,  99,  869. 
Prizes,  Influence  on  Studies.  99,  74,  S90. 
Profession,  Religious,  607,  701. 
Professional  System,  Weakness,  990. 
Proressional  Training  of  Teachers,  80,  496,  687. 
Psalter,  Early  New  Knglanrl  Scbool-Book,  196. 
Pras^ia,  Educational  Institutions,  75. 
Public  Service,  Schools  for,  75. 
Poblicity  to  Good  Methods.  828. 
Punishments,  Scbool,  97,  75,  8S6,  509. 

Ins'mments  and  Mennn.  8^5, 886. 
Public  Schools  defined,  99,  75. 
Papil*s  Work  in  Lessors,  469. 
Pupil-Teacher  System  in  England,  675. 
Pythagoras,  Views,  95. 

[449. 
Quentin,  St.,  Sufferings  in  Thirty  Tears'  Wari 
quick,  R.  H..  537. 

Method  in  Foreign  Language,  537. 

Robertsonian  Method.  537. 

Prendersast  Mastery  Svstem,  588. 

Power  of  Audition,  540. 

Book-wor^641. 

Dictation—Preparation  for  Lessons,  544. 

Jacotot*s  Methods,  546. 

;uincev,  J.,  Views,  95. 

;uintilian*s  Early  Instruction,  95. 

;ue8tioning  of  Scholars,  Encouraged,  511. 

Rabelais,  75. 

Rags^ed  Schools  in  London,  618,  681. 

Ramus,  Memoir  and  Views,  76. 

Rank  of  Pupils  in  Schools  ignored,  75. 

Randall,  S.  8..  95. 

Ranlea^h,  Ladv,  899. 

Raumer,  Karl  Von,  25. 76. 

Rates  for  School  Board.  604. 

Ratirh,  Life  and  Methods,  25.  [99,  76.  475. 

Reading,  As  a  Subject  of  School  Instruction, 

Reading.  Qualities  of  Good,  637. 

Heal  Objrcts  in  Teaching,  224. 

Real  Schools  snd  Realistic  Stadies,  99,  89, 76. 

Reception,  RelisrioaB  ceremony  of,  697. 

Recitation  Rooms,  997. 

Reed,  Sir  Charles,  London  School  Board,  609. 

Reflectiyeneas,  99, 617. 
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Bafonnatory  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  76, 660. 

Dereloprnqiit  since  1864.  660. 

InapecUon,  Cost,  General  and  Local,  660. 

Parental  Assessment,  Profit  on  Industry,  661. 

Moral  Results,  667. 
Refuse  for  Fallen  Women,  714. 
Reffister-General,  Englisb,  638,  684. 
Keiigion  and  Re'iglons  Instraction,  90, 76. 

Home  Eduration,  889, 891. 

Boarding  Schools,  146. 

Day  Schools,  624. 

Bnnday  Rzercii^es.  880. 

Arnold's  Practice.  846. 
Relii^oas  Orders  ia  Catholic  Church,  267.  680. 

Aims,  Sanctity  in  Act  and  Thought,  680, 716. 
Raiigious  Orders,  Classification,  8d7. 

Honks,  S67.  Clerkt*  Regular,  268. 

Canons  Regular,  260.     Congregations,  263. 

Fiiars,260.  [680 

Religious  Orders  and  Congregations,  Women, 

Nuns,  Earliest  Orders,  600. 

Marcellina.  Marcella.  Paula,  Enstochum,  601. 

Monastic  Rule.  Benedict,Ba8il,AugU!^tine.6S8. 

Benedictine,  Poor  Clares,  Dominican.  (>04. 

Reception  and  Profession,  White  and  Black 
Veil,  607.  L721. 

Works  of  Mercy,  Charity  and  Education,  718, 
Reminiscences  of  &:choul  Life,  105,  226. 837, 860. 
Renclin  and  Early  German  Reformers,  26. 
Renowning,  University.  776. 
Repetition,  Value  of,  467,  680. 
Repression  of  Evil  Tendencies,  518. 
Restriction,  Children  must  Learn,  504. 
Results.  Payments  or  Grants  by,  668. 

Lowers  Revised  Code,  696. 
Retiring  Pensions,  Aid  to  Teachers,  644. 
Retz,  Cardinal,  496.  [228. 

Reverence  for  Age  to  be  Cultivated  in  Children, 
Revised  Code,  English,  406. 
Rewards  and  Encouragements,  20,  76, 410, 628. 
Rhode  Island,  Schools  and  Education,  76,  201. 
Richard,  W.,  Elementary  School  Act,  580. 
Richter,  J.  P.,  26. 
Rickofl,  A.  J.,  26. 
Riding  a«i  Exercise.  46. 
Rigg*  Jaineo,  National  Education,  661. 
Ritter,  Karl,  510. 

Geograph V  and  History,  670. 

Historical  Map,  670. 
Rivalries  of  School  Life,  621. 

Risks  Connected  with,  621. 
Robertson  ian  Method  in  Languages,  687. 
Rod  in  Literature,  62,  76. 
Rod  in  National  Practice^6. 

Jews,  826.  Romans,  326. 

Greeks,  826. 

Modem— 
English,  887,  845.        French,  827. 
German  508.  Roman,  326. 

Irish.  836.  Suabian,827. 

Dutch.  826.  Scotch,  8»). 

Rod  in  Inaividual  Practice, 

Bowyer,  844.  Nicol,  888. 

Busby,  820.  Parr.  830. 

Butler,  880.  Udall,  820. 

James,  880.  Vincent,  820. 

Keate,  882.  Wales,  888. 

Moises,  366.  Woole,  881. 

Romance  Reading,  76. 
Borne,  Literature  and  Language,  76. 

School  Punishments,  826. 
Boecommon,  English  Tongue,  427. 
Rosencrantz,  Pedagogics,  76. 
Rote-leamlng,  20. 
Roth^e  Gymnasial  Pedagogic,  406. 

Religious  Instruction,  4S^, 
Rousseau,  25,  76. 
Routine  and  Formalism,  76. 
Rudiments  of  Language,  210, 214. 
BueBT  BoHOOL,  77, 846. 


Rumford,  Count  (Thompson),  77. 

Rusrell,  Lord  John.  77,  6l0. 

Russell,  William.  Memoir  and  Views,  25,  610. 

Russia,  Educational  bystems,  77. 

Rutbardt,  J.  C,  26. 

Sabbath  Observance  in  New  England,  227. 
Sadler,  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Walker,  885. 
Halaries  of  Sihool-masters,  'i7.  625. 
Salpdtrldre,  Asylum,  by  Vincei  t  de  Paul.  447. 
Sandon,  Lord,  Bill  for  Elementary  School-,  640. 
Sanitary  condition  of  Schools.  62. 
Saturday  Review,  Neglect  of  Reading,  686. 
Sarmiento,  D.  F..26. 
Savages  and  Civilized  Life,  62.  616. 
Sayes  Court,  House  and  Grou*  d",  374,  380. 
Saxony,  Schools  and  Sjstem^,  77. 
Scholar  and  Scholarship,  424,  426. 
Scholars,  in  English  Public  School  40. 
-^CHOx^sTio  DisciPLiVB  in  165.3,  Ho*  le,  77. 
Scholarships  in  Dub  in  Univtrreily,  767. 
School,  Architecture,  60.  297. 
Schools  as  they  were,  18,  77, 108,  200, 225. 
Science,  defined,  78.  477.  482. 
Science  and  Art  Department,  78,  620. 
Science  of  Education,  465,  486. 
Science-teaching,  78,471. 

Acland,  470.  Kemshead,  474. 

Huxley,  473.  Payne,  471. 

Training,  474. 
Scientific  S objects  in  Elementary  Schools,  620. 
Srolastica,  Q08. 
Scotland,  Parochial  School  System,  31,  78, 641. 

Historical  Development,  641. 
Scotland.  Elementary  School  Act,  645. 

Operation  for  Three  Year*',  648. 
Scotland,  Rerormatory  Schools,  662. 
Scotland  School  Code.  496. 

Severe  Discipline.  a33. 
Scott,  John,  Lord  Eldon,  School  Life,  361. 
Scott,  Sir  W.,  on  Gardens,  876. 
Scott.  William,  Lord  Stoweli,  360. 
Scriptorium  at  Glastonbury.  281. 
Seasons,  Varied  Changes,  731. 
Seats  and  Desks,  610. 
Secret  Societies,  College,  778. 
Secular  Feature  in  Public  Schools,  666,  586. 
Secondary  Schools  and  Instruction,  32,  78. 
Self-activity.  78,  460. 

Control,  500,  517,  888.    Government,  514. 

Education.  78.  Denial,  515,  518. 

Respect  of  Pupils,  514. 
Self-governing  CoUrge,  Hofwyl,  858. 
Semmaries,  I^iscopal,  2i>0,  292. 
Senate  in  University  Organization,  755. 
Senses,  Culture  of,  103,  228,  473. 
Sentence-Method  in  Language,  638. 
Sentences,  not  Words,  in  learning  Language, 
Sewing  in  Girls*  Schools,  605.  [688. 

Sex,  in  Education,  Defoe,  427. 
Senex,  on  Subjects  of  School  Instruction,  638. 
Shakespeare,  cited.  78,  228. 
SheflHeld,  Girls*  Reformatory,  678. 
Shenstone,  the  School-mistress,  25. 
Shooting,  with  Bow  or  Gun.  414,  488. 
Shnttleworth,  Sir  James,  25,  562.  567. 

tide  Schools  in  Scotch  Sx'stem,  683. 
ilesia  School  Reform,  78.  [225. 

Silliman,  Bcnjamin,Autobiographical  Sketches, 

Home  and  School  Training,  226. 

Natural  Scenery, 

College  Experience,  230. 

Fore^  Travel  and  University  Studies,  241. 

History  of  Professorship  of  Chemistry  281. 

Popular  Lecmrcs  on  Chemistry,  246. 

Professors  Trained  in  Laboratory,  249. 

American  Journal  of  Science,  ft5&. 
Simon,  Jules,  cited,  658. 
Singing,  406,  422. 
Singing  in  Schoola,  28, 78. 
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SimpUdty,  480,  4M. 

SistferlMods,  Orders  in  Catholic  Charch,  689. 
Cloistered,CongregAtlone,Clioir,LB7,  T16, 791. 

Ancient  and  Modern,  688. 

Nime,  Habit,  Prof esaion,  606, 607. 
Sitters  of  Charity,  Vincent  de  Paal,  440, 468. 

Madame  de  Orasa,  nee  de  Marlllae,  45<     [468. 

SecDlar  Aaaociatlon,  Lea  Dames  de  la  Char  t6, 
Sites  for  Schools,  Country  and  City,  294,  610. 
Stow  and  Sore.  488,  648. 
Smith,  Sidney,  Classical  BtDdles,  479. 
Social  and  Physical  SUie  of  Paplls,  615, 681. 
Socrates,  Method<>.  85. 
Socrate",  Tboroo^ness  with  a  little,  408. 
SoQlhey.  Robert,  Uome  Edacation,  85. 
Soatb  Carolina,  Schools  and  Edacation,  79,904. 
Spain.  Sciiools  and  Bdncation,  79. 
Spelling.  Methoda,  79. 

Diffliuit  to  Frederick  11.,  818. 
Spence-,  Her'-tert,  Thoughts  on  Bdacation,S6. 
S^ilt  Children,  519. 
SportB  and  Pai»times,  88. 
Standards  in  English  Bxamlnationa,  OfT. 

Soglish  4nd  Scotch  Retoma  for  1875, 685,  687. 

Board  Sca<K)ls  and  Volnntary  ScLoois.  598. 
Stanley,  Lord,  Maltiplidty  of  Stndies,  661. 
Statates.  School,  17,  85. 
State  and  Popular  Edacation*  79, 658. 
Stephen  Harding,  Cistercian  Abbot,  858. 
Stimnlaots  in  Nervouo  Exhaustion,  868. 
Stowe,  Calvin  £  ,  Memoir  and  Views,  86. 
Student  Life  In  Qerman  Uniyersities,  769. 
Stadies.  Conflict  of,  5*^. 

Value  in  Di«>cipline,  589.  588. 

Ezamin>ttton  purposes,  5S0,  633. 

Life  purpose,  98,  488. 

Primary  School  and  Classes,  657. 
Stodies  in  Grammar  Schools,  79. 

Donaldi»on*s  Views  of  the  Public,  488. 
Stadr.  Power,  and  Habit,  79. 
S  uptdity  or  Stnbbornness^ncurable,  519. 
Stum,  .7  hn,  Edncational  Work,  96. 
Suiiday.  lioiue  Edacation,  896,  846,  887. 
Sanday  ScIii»oIh,  79. 
Saoshme  in  School  Discipline,  599. 
Saperior  of  a  Convent,  Mother,  607. 
Supplementary  Schools,  80,  649. 
Support  of  ScUool->,  49. 
Sureties  for  Good  Behavior.  814. 
Nwearing,  De  oe  on,  447.  488. 
Sweden,  Schools  and  Education,  80. 
Sweet,  John,  Educational  Labor*,  86. 
Switzerland,  Schools  and  Edacation,  80. 
Sympathy  with  Pupils.  847,  460, 618. 

Studies— Habits  of  Mind,  511. 
Synthetical  Method,  29. 
Swimmiug,  School  Training,  86, 108, 410. 

Ttppan,  Henry  P..  Bdacational  Work,  80. 

Target  Shooting,  438. 

Tirred  Paper,  Ut*e  in  School  Building,  804. 

Task*  for  Home  Preparation,  007. 

Taste  in  Designs  of  School  Construction,8,909. 

Color.  Proportions,  Fittings,  399. 
Tawse,  on  Scotch  Di-'cipline,  866,  608. 
Taxation  for  School  Purpoaes,  80. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  877. 
Teacher,  Marks  of  the  Good,  495. 
Tcachc  r.  Special  Training,  80,  687. 
Teacher  and  Scholar,  Relationa,  80,  611. 
Teacher  and  Taught.  606. 
Teachers,  Rt^opectful  Meotion  of,  by  Pupils,  334. 

Mor^rt,  337.  Moises,  868. 

Teacheri*'  Seminary,  80,  80. 
Teaching  a««  it  i».  033,  (08.  684. 
Teaching,  its  Ends  and  Means,  407. 

Sxam&ation  Test,  497. 

Ittstroction,  496. 

Formation  of  Character,  184, 493. 

eaperriaian  of  Stndlea,400i 


Teaching,  its  Ends  ano  Means,  49T. 

Indtridoal  Success  in  Trade,  488. 

Good  Cltiseuf  hip,  469. 

Highest  Development,  490. 
Teaching,  Requisites  for  Succesji,  500. 

Self-controU  600. 

Power  of  Eye  and  Voice,  600, 506. 

Power  of  Punishment,  608. 

Sympathy  with  Pupil,  469,  518. 

Exciting  and  Siutaining  Interest,  467, 604. 

Routine  to  l>e  Avoided,  513. 

Pleasant  Methods,  444. 
Teaching  Power  in  English  System,  888. 

Number  and  Training,  Quality,  639. 

Pupil-teachers  in  Propoi  tion,  638. 
Temperance,  Value  of,  849. 
Temple,  Bishop,  80.  468. 
Tennessee,  Scnools  and  Edacation,  80, 304. 
Teresa,  St.,  Rule  of,  696. 
Texas.  Schools  and  Education,  80. 
Text-Books,  American,  80. 
Tezt-Boolcs,  Early  English,  80. 
Thayer,  Gideon  F.,  Memoir  and  Views,  80. 
Theological  Faculty,  Dublin  University,  760. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

XISSIONS  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  INDIAXa 


EFFORTS  TO  CIVIMZB  AND  CHRISTIANIZB  THB  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

Before  submitting  some  considerations  on  the  purely  instructional 
work  which  has  been  attempted  with  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
Indian  tribes  now  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  we  will  note  in 
the  briefest  possible  manner  the  efforts  put  forth  by  societies  and  in- 
dividuals under  the  auspices,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  governments, 
either  of  the  mother  country  or  of  the  colonies  that  exercised  sovereign 
authority  over  the  territory,  to  change  the  social  condition  and  religious 
opiuions  and  practices  of  these  tribes.  Any  notice,  however  brief, 
would  be  grossly  imperfect  which  did  not  mention  the  earliest  missions 
of  the  Catholic  church  under  the  encouragement  or  express  directions 
of  the  Spanish  and  French  governments,  although  these  missions  were 
commenced  and  their  directing  authorities  resided  beyond  our  territorial 
limits  and  jurisdiction.  The  annalo  of  Christianity  will  be  searched 
in  vain  for  more  touching  instances  of  religious  obedience,  of  utter 
self-negation,  of  heroic  endurance  of  pain  and  privation,  and  sublime 
devotion  to  duty,  than  the  history  of  these  missions  presents. 

SPANISH  MISSIONS. 

All  the  expeditions  of  discovery  and  settlement  which  left  Spain 
after  the  genius  of  Columbus  had  given  a  new  world  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  were  accompanied  by  clergymen  of  the  Catholic  church, 
usually  acting  with  the  strength  of  some  religions  association.  One 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  body  of  missionaries,  consisted  of  three 
Dominican  friars  who  landed  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola  in  1510  ;  they 
were  followed  in  1516  by  a  delegation  of  Jeronimites,  who  proceeded 
to  Mexico,  and,  under  instructions  from  Ximenes,  organized  their  mission 
house,  so  as  to  employ  an  Indian,  trained  for  this  purpose,  as  sacristan, 
"who  was  to  teach  the  children  of  the  Caciques  and  principal  men, 
and  also  to  endeavor  to  make  the  adults  speak  Spanish."  They  were 
Boon  succeeded  by  twelve  Franciscans,  who  had  a  convent  at  Huexot- 
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zinco  iu  1524.  We  will  not  follow  the  history  of  these  Mexican  mis- 
sions, of  which  interesting  details  will  be  found  in  the  original  authori- 
ties given  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  and  out  of  which  the  Spanish 
missions  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  sprang.  * 

The  earliest  Spanish  mission,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States,  was  attempted  in  Florida,  in  1528,  by  a  number  of  Franciscans, 
under  the  direction  of  Father  John  Juarez,  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition of  Narvaez,  projected  in  1526  for  the  conquest  of  that  peninsula. 
This  attempt  failed,  and  another  scarcely  more  successful  effort  was 
made  by  Father  Olmos,  of  the  same  order,  in  1544,  and  by  Father  Louis- 
Cancer,  a  Dominican, in  1547,  under  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign,  Philip 
II,  who  at  the  same  time  issued  a  royal  decree  restoring  to  freedom 
every  native  of  Florida  held  in  bondage.  Both  of  these  leaders  were 
men  of  the  highest  culture,  and  indomitable  zeal.  The  first.  Father 
Olmos,  came  to  Mexico  in  1528,  with  Bishop  Zumarraga,  and  soon  mas- 
tered the  language  of  the  Mexican,  Totonac,  Tepeguan,  and  Guasteca 
Indians ;  in  each  of  which  languages  he  composed  a  grammar,  vocabu- 
lary, catechism,  and  instructions  on  the  sacraments  The  latter.  Father 
Cancer,  lost  his  life  seeking  in  an  unarmed  vessel,  and  with  an  unarmed 
company,  to  plant  the  standard  of  Christianity  among  the  natives  of 
Florida.  Other  attempts  were  made  in  1553  and  1559,  by  members  of 
the  same  order,  one  of  whom.  Father  Peter  Martinez  de  Feria,  prior 
and  procurator  of  the  Mexican  mission,  composed  a  grammar  in  the 
Indian  language,  for  the  use  of  the  converts  and  teachers.  A  more  suc- 
cessful mission  was  projected  in  1562,  consisting  of  eleven  Franciscans, 
one  £sither  of  the  order  of  mercy,  a  secular  priest,  and  eight  Jesuits ;  a 
portion  of  whom  were  engaged  in  their  labors  at  St.  Augustine,  in  1566. 
Two  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  mastered  the  language  by  the  help  of  natives 
found  in  Havana,  where  they  composed  a  vocabulary,  and  commenced  a 
school  for  Florida  children. 

In  this  mission  the  Jesuits  took  the  lead,  Florida  having  been  made 
a  vice-province  of  the  order,  with  Father  John  Baptist  Segura  as  vice- 
provincial,  and  several  fathers  and  brothers  aa  colaborers ;  but  at  the 
close  of  1568  they  had  met  with  so  little  success  among  the  tribes  of 
Florida  and  the  regions  north,  which  is  now  known  as  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  that  they  were  about  to  report  the  mission  a  failure,  when 
Pope  Pius  y,  and  the  head  of  the  order,  Francis  Borgia,  came  to  their 

*For  th«  few  faets  presented  in  the  following  notices  of  the  Spanish  and  French  missions,  the 
writer  is  Indebted,  mainly  to  Shea's  "  History  of  Catholic  Miadons  Among  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
the  United  States,"  (New  York,  1855.)  and  to  the  authorities  dted  therein,  and  to  Parkmaa'i 
"Tte  Jemltf  in  Viorth  Amerlea,"  (Boston.  18G7.) 
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rescae.  In  a  brief  addressed  by  tbe  sovereign  pontiff.  August  18, 1569, 
to  Melendez.  "  viceroy  in  the  province  of  Florida  on  the  part  of  India." 
Melendez  was  enjoined  not  only  "  to  faithfully,  diligently,  and  care 
fiillj  perform  the  orders  and  instructions  given  you  by  so  Catholic  a 
King,  bat  by  your  discretion  and  habit  to  do  all  to  effect  the  increase 
of  oar  holy  Catholic  faith,  and  gain  more  souls  to  Ood.  I  am  weU 
aware,  as  you  know,  that  it  is  necessary  to  govern  these  Indians  with 
good  sense  and  discretion,  that  those  who  are  weak  in  the  faith  from 
being  newly  converted  be  confirmed  and  strengthened,  and  idolaters 
be  converted  and  receive  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  the  former  may  praise 
God,  knowing  the  benefits  of  His  divine  mercy,  and  the  latter,  still  in- 
fidels, may,  by  the  example  and  model  of  those  now  out  of  blindness, 
be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  but  nothing  is  more  important 
in  the  conversion  of  these  Indians  and  idolaters  than  to  endeavor  by  alt 
means  to  prevent  scandal  being  given  by  the  vices  and  immoralities  oj 
nch  as  go  to  those  %Destem  parts.  This  is  the  key  of  this  holy  work, 
ui  which  is  included  the  whole  essence  of  your  charge.*' 

In  the  words  italicised  of  this  early  document  from  the  highest 
authority  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  Christian  church  we  have  the  key 
not  only  to  such  success  as  has  followed  the  efforts  put  forth  to  civilize 
and  christianize  the  Indian  at  any  time  and  in  any  quarter  by  any 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority,  but  to  the  lamentable  failures  which 
bavetoo  generally  characterized  these  efforts.  Habit,  the  schoolmaster 
of  tbe  race,  the  lawgiver  of  nations,  the  main  reliance  of  the  school 
and  tbe  family,  has  not  been  enlisted  for  successive  generations  to 
create  and  transmit  new  individual,  family,  and  tribal  tendencies,  and 
to  throw  around  these  children  of  the  forest,  in  whom  the  lower 
animal  propensities  have  been  nurtured  and  strengthened  from  infancy, 
and  tbe  higher  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  have  been  at  best  only 
partially  developed,  strong  although  scarcely  conscious  restraints  from 
temptation  and  constantly  impelling  influences  toward  a  higher  life. 
On  the  contrary,  their  lower  propensities  have  been  constantly  fed 
by  tbe  vices  and  immoralities  of  the  white  race,  and  the  restraints 
and  encouragements  which  the  best  of  any  race  find  in  tbe  good  ex- 
ample of  the  family,  society  and  government,  have  not  been  felt. 

We  wiU  not  attempt  to  give  in  detail  the  fortunes  of  this  Florida 
mission.  Following  it,  there  was  a  succession  of  efforts  by  which 
Christianity  was  planted  in  New  Mexico  by  Fathers  of  the  Franciscan 
order  in  1581,  1597  and  1601,  which  have  continued  to  the  present 
time;  in  Texas  in  1633,  and  in  lower  California  in  1601.  In  upper 
California  the  Jesuits  inaugurated  a  mission  which  was  continued 
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with  remarkable  eaccess  until  1768,  when  they  were  violently  removed 
by  order  of  the  Spanish  government  and  succeeded  by  missionaries  of 
I  he  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders.  These  missions  in  New  Mexico 
and  upper  California  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  gathering  about 
the  station  a  colony  of  Indian  converts,  with  herds  of  cattle  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  implements  for  prosecuting  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  arts.  These  missions  were  all  interrupted  or  totally  de- 
stroyed by  violence.  Of  one  of  them,  St.  Gabriel,  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
United  States  commissioner  on  the  Mexican  boundary,  in  his  ** Per- 
sonal Narrative f"  thus  writes: 

*'  Five  thoasand  Indians  were  at  one  time  collected  at  the  mission  of  St.  Ga- 
briel. They  are  represented  to  have  been  sober  and  industrious,  well  clothed  and 
led,  and  seem  to  have  experienced  as  high  a  state  of  happiness  as  they  are  adap- 
ted by  nature  to  receive.  These  five  thousand  Indians  constituted  a  large  family, 
of  which  the  Padres  were  the  social,  religious,  and,  we  might  say,  political  heads. 

'*  Living  thus,  this  vile  and  degraded  race  began  to  learn  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  civilized  life.  The  institution  of  marriage  began  to  be  re- 
spected and  blessed  by  the  rites  of  religion ;  grew  to  be  so  much  considered  thai 
deviations  from  its  duties  were  somewhat  unfrequent  occurrences.  The  girls,  on 
their  arrival  at  the  age  of  puberty,  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  population 
and  taught  the  useful  arts  of  sewing,  weaving,  cording,  &.C.,  and  were  only  per- 
mitted to  mmgle  with  the  population  when  they  had  assumed  the  character  of 
wives. 

**  When,  at  present,  we  look  around  and  behold  the  state  of  the  Indians  in  this 
country ;  when  we  see  their  women  degraded  into  a  scale  of  life  too  menial  to  be 
even  domestics;  when  we  behold  their  men  brutalized  by  drink,  incapable  of 
work,  and  following  a  system  of  petty  thieving  for  a  living,  humanity  cannot 
refrain  ^om  wishing  that  the  dilapidated  mission  of  San  Gabriel  should  be  reno- 
vated, its  broken  walls  rebuilt,  its  roofless  houses  be  covered,  and  its  deserted  hallf 
be  again  filled  with  its  ancient,  industrious,  happy  and  contented  original  popular 
tion" 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  compulsory  segregation  of  the 
Indian  converts  from  fellowship  with  their  own  tribes,  and  from  un- 
regulated traffic  and  intercourse  with  European  settlers,  this  treatment 
did  not  alienate  the  affections  and  respect  of  the  Indians  themselvee, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  Helped  to  train  them  to  those  habits  of  life^ 
dresB,  occupation,  manners,  conversation,  religious  observances — which 
contribute  powerfully  to  confirm  the  oral  instructions  of  the  school 
and  the  church.  What  would  have  been  the  ultimate  results  of  this 
policy  continued  through  generations,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The 
missions  were  forcibly  broken  up,  their  teachers  expelled,  the  settle- 
ments, with  their  herds,  dispersed,  and  the  Indians  suffered  to  go  back 
to  their  old  associates  and  habits,  and  soon  relapsed  into  a  barbarism 
made  worse  by  a  deep  infusion  of  the  vices  of  civilized  society. 
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PRBNCH   MISSIONS. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Christianity  was  one  of  the  avowed 
motives  of  the  French  goverament  in  prosecnting  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can discovery  and  settlement.    Jacques  Cartier's  commiAsion,  issued 
by  Francis  I  in  1534,  authorized  him  to  explore,  '*  in  order  the  bettei 
to  do  what  was  pleasing  to  God,  our  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  that 
may  be  for  the  spread  of  his  holy  and  adorable  name.''     De  Montes, 
the  founder  of  Arcadia,  was  required  by  his  commission,  dated  1608, 
*to  have  the  Indians  instructed,  invited,  impelled  to  a  knowledge  of 
Qtiid,  the  light  of  faith  and  Christianity."     Champlain,  the  founder  of 
Quebec,  opens  the  narrative  of  his  first  voyage  with  the  declaration, 
"  that  the  salvation  of  one  soul  was  more  to  be  coveted  than  the  con- 
quest of  a  kingdom."     One  or  more  ecclesiastics  accompanied  every 
exploring  party,  and  whenever  a  settlement  was  made  there  the  cross 
was  erected  and  the  sacrament  of  the  mass  performed. 

The  first  mission  was  commenced  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  on 
Boon  island,  in  1G08,  where  a  settlement  was  begun  by  De  Montes. 
His  successor,  Pothncourt,  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  his  blessing,  and 
two  Jesuits,  aided  by  Lady  Guercheville,  in  1611,  commenced  a  mis- 
rioD  among  the  Micmacs  ( now  a  portion  of  Nova  Scotia)  and  the  Ab- 
nakis,  along  the  coast  of  Maine.  In  the  annals  of  this  latter  mission 
we  find  the  name  of  Father  Gabriel  Druillettes,  who  had  great  facility 
in  acquiring  the  Indian  dialects ;  of  Father  Bale,  whose  dictionary  of 
the  Abnaki  tongue,  begun  in  1691,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribations  to  Indian  philology  ;  and  of  Rev.  John  Cheverus,  who  was 
missionary  in  1794,  and.  in  1808  bishop  of  Boston,  and  in  1828  bishop 
of  Bordeaux,  and  in  1836  died,  one  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

In  1615  four  friars  of  the  Recollet  order,  (a  branch  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  which  originated  in  Spain,  was  introduced  into  Italy  in 
1525,  where  they  were  known  as  gli  reformatU  and  invited  to  France 
bj  the  Duke  de  Nevers,  who  established  them  in  the  Convent  des 
Recollet,  whence  they  took  their  name,)  and  three  years  later  two  more, 
came  to  Canada,  and  commenced  at  once  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hurons  and  the  Montagnais.  In  the  year  last  named 
(1618)  Pope  Paul  IV  gave  to  this  order  the  charge  of  the  missions  in 
Canada.  They  soon  after  ( 1620)  commenced  a  seminary  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  St  Charles  for  the  instruction  of  the  savages,  and  sent  to 
France  a  lad  of  the  Hurons  to  be  instructed  in  Calleville  college. 
Their  seminary,  to  which  they  gaVe  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  del 
Anges,  became  a  hospital  in  1681. 
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In  1624,  on  the  invitation  of  the  chief  of  the  Recollet  order  in 
France,  the  Jesuits  embarked  in  the  work  of  converting  the  Indians 
of  Canada,  and  five  members  of  the  order,  supported  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  the  Duke  of  Ventadour,  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1626,  and  then 
and  there  commenced  a  series  of  missions,  which  in  the  course  of  sixty 
years  were  extended  among  the  Indian  tribes,  on  botli  sides  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  the  bead- 
waters  and  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

By  direction  of  Pope  Urban  VTII  in  1633,  thn  entire  charge  of 
Indian  missions  in  Canada  was  committed  to  the  Jesuits,  and  Quebec 
was  made  the  head  of  I  he  province  by  the  superior  of  the  society  in 
Europe.  In  a  plan  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  the  superintendent  of 
the  order  in  Canada  designed  from  the  start  to  gather  Indian  converts 
as  early  and  as  far  as  practicable  into  colonies,  with  due  means  of 
education,  support  and  protection,  and  with  an  utter  prohibition  of  all 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  which  the  missions  found  to  be  the  great 
enemy  of  all  permanent  change  in  the  habits  of  the  Indians.  But 
neither  of  these  leading  features  could  be  enforced  in  the  absence  of 
proper  co-operation  from  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  thus 
the  usual  course  of  oral  instruction  in  the  ceremonies  and  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  church,  aided  by  symbolic  representations  of  its  grand 
historic  facts,  was  pursued  both  with  children  and  adults. 

To  the  zeal,  enterprise  and  far-reaching  policy  of  these  early  mis- 
sioncuies  is  due  the  rapid  extension  of  French  jurisdiction  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  west  and  southwest  by  right  of  discovery  and  settle- 
ment, the  permanent  reduction  of  the  Indian  languages  into  written 
and  printed  symbols,  and  the  establishment  of  those  great  educational 
and  charitable  foundations,  which  are  to  this  day  the  boast  of  Canada. 
Among  the  earliest  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  dialects 
is  a  catechism  in  the  language  of  the  Huron  tribe  by  Father  John  de 
Brebeuf,  published  in  1632,  and  a  grammar  of  the  same  language  by 
Father  Chaumonot  in  1645,  which  formed  the  base  of  all  the  grammars 
of  the  Indian  tongues  for  half  a  century. 

Aided  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  devout  men  and  women  in  the 
highest  social  circles  of  France,  the  seminary  of  the  Hurons  was 
begun  by  the  Recollet  fathers  in  1638.  under  the  title  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Anges.  In  1639  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  erected  at  Quebec,  as  a 
curative  hospital,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon, 
who  paid  the  expenses  of  the  religious  women  who  left  comfortable 
homes  in  France  to  minister  to  the  sick  in  the  deprivations  of  a  new 
colony ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  foundation  was  laid  by  Madame  La- 
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peltrict  of  the  UrsuliDe  convent  for  edncating  young  girls,  both  con- 
rerts  and  of  French  families,  the  first  female  seminary  in  America. 
In  1645  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius  of  Montreal,  a  dependency  of 
the  famous  college  of  the  same  name  in  Paris,  was  founded  by  M. 
de  Queylus,  the  vicar-general  of  the  Jesuit  order,  and  in  1682  Bishop 
Laval,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Montmorency,  established  the  "  Little 
Seminary  "  in  Quebec  which  has  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  cause 
of  classical  learning  in  Canada  for  two  centuries.     And  more  interest- 
ing in  its  inception  and  unselfish  prosecution,  if  possible,  was  the  Con- 
gregation of  Notre  Dame,  commenced  in  1659  by  Sister  Bourgeois,  a 
poor  nun  of  Troyes,  to  teach  girls  of  humble  life  to  read,  write,  sew 
and  knit,  and  the  rudiments  of  Christian  doctrine.     When  this  pious 
work  was  begun,  Margaret  Bourgeois  had  but  ten  francs  at  her  com- 
mand, but  she  had  the  zeal  of  Christian  earnestness,  and  faith  in  God's 
blessing  on  a  holy  purpose,  and  she  crossed  the  ocean  three  times  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  wealthy  and  influential  families  in  her  enterprise, 
which  became  eminently  successful      Nor  was  the  work  of  popular 
instruction  overlooked.     In   1728  the  Jesuits  founded  a  college  in 
Montreal,  and  the  Charon  friars,  in  the  same  year,  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Christian  Schools  in  1737,  formed  themselves  into  an  educa- 
tional corps  to  establish   schools  in  the  rural  districts.     But  their 
efforts  were  not  seconded  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  failed  there,  as 
all  lay,  or  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  failed  everywhere,  to  accomplish 
alone  so  great  an  object  as  the  universal  education  of  a  people.     It 
needs  the  organization,  the  pecuniary  resources,  and  constant  inspec- 
tion which  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  a  State  can  provide, 
and,  if  necessary,  enforce. 

Mr.  Shea,  in  his  history  of  the  Catholic  missions,  gives  the  names 
of  twenty-two  missionaries  of  the  Abnaki  mission,  commencing  with 
Father  Peter  Biard,  in  1613,  and  closing  with  Father  Romagnd,  in 
1795;  of  the  Huron  mission,  thirty  members,  beginning  with  Father 
La  Garon,  in  1615,  and  closing  with  Father  Adrian  Grelou,  in  1650; 
of  the  Iroquois,  from  Father  Isaac  Jogues,  in  1642,  to  Father  Francis 
Marcox,  in  1832;  of  the  Ottawa  mission,  from  Father  Jogues,  in  1642, 
to  Father  Potier,  in  1781 ;  of  the  Illinois  mission,  from  Father  Mar- 
quette, in  1666,  to  Father  Julian  Duvemay,  in  1763,  and  of  the 
Louisiana  mission,  from  Father  Anthony  Davion,  in  1699,  to  Father 
fiaadouin,  in  1780,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  mission- 
aries, all  of  whom  died  in  the  service,  and  many  of  them  martyrs  in 
their  devotion  to  the  caose. 
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lOMOIB. 

Mr.  Johh  Eliot,  teacher  of  the  Church  of  Rozbnry  for  fifty  years 
after  the  first  settlemeDt  of  that  town  in  1631,  will  be  remembered, 
by  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  New  England,  for  his  early  and 
persistent  efforts  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  native  Indians,  and 
is  entitled  to  our  grateful  recognition  for  his  life-long  interest  in 
the  mental  and  spiritual  culture  of  the  children  and  youth,  not  only 
of  his  own  people,  but  of  all  New  England.  *0f  his  perpetual  reso- 
lution and  activity  to  support  a  good  school  in  the  town  that  be- 
longed unto  him,'  Cotton  Mather,*  in  his  elaborate  '  Life  of  the 
Renowned  John  Eliot,'  writes :  *^  A  grammar  school  he  would  always 
have  upon  the  place,  whatever  it  cost  him ;  and  he  importuned  all 
other  places  to  have  the  like.'  I  can  not  forget  the  ardor  with 
which  I  even  heard  him  pray,  in  a  synod  of  these  churches  which 
met  at  Boston  to  consider  ^  how  the  miscarriages  which  were  among 
us  might  be  prevented.'  I  say  with  what  fervor  he  uttered  an  ex- 
pression to  this  purpose :  '  Lord,  for  schools  every  where  among  us ! 
O!  that  our  schools  may  flourish!  That  every  member  of  this 
assembly  may  go  home  and  procure  a  good  school  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  town  where  he  lives  I  That  before  we  die  we  may  see  a  good 
school  encouraged  in  every  plantation  of  the  country.'  God  so 
blessed  his  endeavors,  that  Rozbnry  could  not  live  quietly  without 
a  free  school  in  the  town ;  and  the  issue  of  it  has  been  one  thing, 
which  has  made  me  almost  put  the  title  of  Schola  Ulustris  upon 
that  little  nursery ;  that  is,  '  that  Rozbnry  has  afforded  more  schol- 
ars, first  for  the  coUedge,  and  then  for  the  publick — ^than  any  town 
of  its  bigness,  or  if  I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness  in  all  New 
England.'  From  the  spring  of  the  school  at  Rozbnry,  there  have 
run  a  large  number  of  the  '  streams  which  have  made  glad  this 
whole  city  of  God.'  I  persuade  myself  that  the  good  people  of 
Rozbury  will  for  ever  scorn  to  begrudge  the  cost,  or  to  permit  the 
death  of  a  school  which  €k>d  has  made  such  an  honor  to  them ;  and 
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tills  the  rather,  because  the  deceased  Eliot  has  left  them  a  fair  part 
of  his  estate  for  the  maintaining  of  the  school  in  Roxbury ;  and  I 
hope,  or  at  least  I  wish,  that  the  ministers  of  New  England,  may 
be  as  ungainsayably  importunate  with  their  people  as  Mr.  Eliot  was 
with  his,  for  schools  that  may  seasonably  tinge  the  young  souls  of 
the  rising  generation.  A  want  of  education  for  them  is  the  black- 
est and  saddest  of  all  the  bad  omens  that  are  upon  us."  Such  was 
the  appreciation  of  the  educational  labors  of  the  Apostle  Eliot  by 
one  who  was  a  witness  of  their  abundant  fruitfulness,  and  who  in- 
cluded him,  in  his  ^Divine  Illustrations^  among  the  First  Good 
Mbn,  ^  who  brought  the  Gospel  into  this  wilderness,  and  settled 
churches  here  according  to  the  order  of  the  Gospel.' 

He  was  bom  at  Nasing,  in  Essex,  England,  Nov.,  1604,  of  Puri- 
tan parents,  who  secured  for  him  a  thorough  education  in  Jesus 
Ck>llege,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1622.  After  leav- 
ing Cambridge,  he  taught  for  a  time  in  the  school  kept  by  the 
eminent  Thomas  Hooker,  Hhe  quiet  sanctity  of  whose  household 
was  a  rich  blessing  to  his  soul.'  He  came  over  in  the  vessel  which 
brought  over  Gov.  Winthrop's  wife  and  children,  in  Nov.,  1631,  and 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church,  in  a  temporary  absence  of 
Mr.  Wilson  in  England,  with  such  acceptance  that  the  Church 
would  have  made  him  their  Teacher.  But  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  a  company  of  friends  to  be  their  teacher,  when  they  should  come 
over,  as  they  did  in  1632,  when  he  settled  with  them  at  Roxbury 
— being  ordained  Teacher  in  November,  in  the  church  of  which 
Rev.  Thomas  Weld  was  invested  with  pastoral  charge  in  July  pre- 
ceding. In  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Ann  Mountfort,  bom 
in  1604,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  before  he  left  England.  To 
them  were  born  seven  children — she  died  March  24,  1687,  aged  84, 
and  he  in  May  20,  1690,  aged  86. 

In  the  year  previous  to  his  death,  he  conveyed  an  estate  of  about 
75  acres  to  trustees  for  *  the  maintenance,  support,  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  school  and  schoolmaster  at  that  part  of  Roxbury,  com- 
monly called  Jamaica,  or  the  Pond  Plains,  for  the  teaching  and 
instructing  of  the  children  at  that  end  of  the  town,  (together 
with  such  Indians  and  negroes  as  shall  or  may  come  to  the  said 
school)  and  to  no  other  intent  or  purpose  whatever.' 

Before  giving  in  some  detail  the  original  docuinents,  connected 
with  the  Free  School  in  the  Easterly  Part  of  Roxbury,  which  illus- 
trates the  peculiar  character  of  the  early  Free  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land, we  will  note  briefly  the  labors  of  Eliot,  for  which  his  contem- 
poraries and  posterity  call  him  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians. 
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ELIOT*S  LAB0B8  FOB  THS  INDIAHS.* 

In  tbe  first  place  he  set  about  learning  the  Indian  language,  under 
difficulties  which  only  a  pioneer  can  encounter  or  appreciate.  With- 
out book,  or  teacher,  he  had  to  grope  his  way  from  the  unintelligi- 
ble sounds  of  the  barbarous  natives,  into  the  mysteries  of  a  language 
that  it  would  be  no  easy  thing  to  master  with  all  the  helps  of  learn- 
ing. He  had  first  to  learn  to  understand  the  common  talk.  Then 
be  bad  to  learn  the  fit  analogies  to  express  what  he  had  to  teach, 
for  which  they  had  no  words,  but  which  he  must  still  teach  in  the 
language  of  the  natives. — ^And  he  had  also  to  study  the  Indian  and 
reduce  it  to  some  system,  to  study  its  laws  scientifically,  as  well  as 
to  learn  the  words,  by  memory,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  written 
tongue.  It  is  said  he  took  Job  Nesutan  into  his  family  to  learn  the 
language.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  had  been  studying  the 
language  for  several  years.  Amongst  the  deaths  recorded  in  the 
town  is  one,  in  1646,  of  *an  Indian  who  had  lived  ten  years  with 
the  whites,  and  could  read.'  From  our  knowledge  of  Eliot,  we  can 
not  help  believing  that  Eliot  taught,  and  learned  of  this  person. 

There  were  many  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Roxbury,  and  very 
likely  many  within  the  town,  though  but  rare  traces  are  found  of 
them.  Eliot  first  went  to  preach  to  them  at  Nonantum,  October 
28tb,  1646.  He  preached  there  again  on  the  11th,  and  again  on 
the  26th  of  November,  in  the  same  year.  The  whole  proceedings 
of  the  meetings  are  still  preserved.  After  prayer  and  a  discourse, 
the  Indians  put  such  questions  as  suggested  themselves,  such  as 
these.  How  he  knew  Jesus  Christ  ?  Whether  the  English  were  ever 
ignorant  of  Christ  ?  Whether  Christ  could  understand  prayers  in 
Indian  ?  How  the  world  came  to  he  full  of  people^  if  all  men  were 
drowned  in  the  flood  ?  Why  sea  water  was  salt  and  river  water  fresh  f 
These  and  many  more  were  put  at  the  difibrent  meetings.  They 
are  curious  and  interesting,  as  they  show  the  operation  of  men's 
minds  and  of  the  religious  sentiment.  But  they  are  too  volumin- 
ous for  the  limits  of  this  sketch.  The  accounts  of  the  meetings 
were  sent  to  England  and  published  and  excited  great  interest. 

It  was  a  maxim  with  Eliot  that  the  Indians  must  be  civilized  in 
order  to  their  being  christianized.  Accordingly,  he  took  the  great- 
est pains  not  only  to  teach  them  the  truths  of  Christianity,  but  to 
show  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  various  arts  known  to  the  English, 
and  to  urge  them  to  industry,  good  order,  and  good  government 
He  looked  to  their  physical  comfort.     *  Cleanliness'  he  considered 
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^next  to  Godliness/  On  the  organization  of  a  town  at  Natick,  a 
simple  code  of  laws  was  agreed  upon,  which  indicate  at  once  the 
habits  of  the  natives,  and  the  aim  and  obstacles  of  Eliot.  They 
punished  Ist,  idleness ;  2d,  licentiousness ;  3d,  cruelty  to  women ; 
4th,  vagrancy;  5th,  looseness  in  dress;  6th,  filthiness  in  person. 
These  were,  no  doubt,  made  by  Eliot. 

Before,  or  about  the  time  when  Eliot  commenced  his  labor  at 
Nonantum,  he  had  visited  the  Indians  at  Dorchester  mill,  but  was 
not  well  received  by  them,  though  they  afterward  desired  him  to 
preach  to  them.  He  began  with  those  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
The  next  year,  he  went  to  Concord  to  preach,  when  he  converted 
the  chief  and  gained  converts  in  the  tribe.  In  1648,  he  went  to  a 
tribe  on  the  Merrimac ;  in  1648,  to  Yarmouth,  afterward  to  Lancas- 
ter and  Brookfield.  It  was  his  custom  for  many  years  to  preach  to 
the  Indians  once  a  fortnight.  In  1670,  he  made  a  journey  to  the 
Indians  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  In  1673-4,  he  traveled  through  the 
country  of  the  Nipmucks,  who  inhabited  the  southern  parts  of 
western  Massachusetts  and  the  north  of  Connecticut,  preaching 
constantly,  and  teaching  them  in  their  wigwams. 

The  progress  he  made  was  not  rapid.  It  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact  that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  Philip's  war  the  whole  number 
of  Christian  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  was  about  1,150. 
The  work  was  beset  with  difficulties.  King  Philip  told  the  Apostle 
that  he  cared  no  more  for  his  religion  than  for  a  button  on  his  coat. 
Ninigret,  the  Narraganset  sachem,  when  requested  by  Mayhew 
leave  to  preach  to  his  tribe,  told  him  to  make  the  English  good 
first.  There  was  great  personal  danger  and  hardship.  On  one 
occasion,  the  life  of  Mr.  Eliot  was  threatened  if  he  dared  to  visit  a 
certain  tribe ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate,  saying,  *  it  is  God's  work  and 
I  fear  not,'  and  he  went,  under  the  guard  of  his  friends  and  some 
Christian  Indians.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  *  I  have  not  been 
dry  night  or  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the  sixth, 
but  so  traveled,  and  at  night  pull  off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings, 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.  But  God  steps  in  and 
helps.'  Gookin,  a  Judge  of  the  Indian  Court,  said  he  was  afraid  to 
go  through  the  streets  alone.  Ehot  was  not  proof  against  all  hard- 
ship. In  1657,  he  was  ^exercised  by  the  sciatica,  enduring  much 
anguish  and  dolor,'  so  that  he  could  not  preach  for  twenty  weeks. 

Yet  he  accomplished  much.  Under  him  the  Indians  became  neat 
and  industrious.  They  began  to  leave  their  old  habits  and  organize 
into  civilized  society.  Several  of  their  towns  became  quite  thriving 
and  respectable.    In  1647.  on  Eliot's  petition^  a  court  was  estab- 
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liflhed  for  the  Indian  tribe  of  Nonantnm.  The  warrant  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Waban, '  Ton,  you  big  constable,  quick  you  catch  nm  Jeremiah 
Offscow,  strong  yon  hold  um,  safe  you  bring  um,  afore  me  Waban, 
justice  peace,'  and  his  righteous  judgment  in  the  case,  between  the 
drunken  Indians,  '  tie  um  all  up,  and  whip  um  plaintiff,  and  whip 
nm  fendant,  and  whip  um  witness,'  have  become  equally  well  known, 
but  the  general  good  order  and  thrifty  condition  of  the  Natick 
Indians  is  proof  enough  of  a  wise  administration  of  affairs.  Even 
the  ridiculous  warrant  is  equaled  in  brevity  by  one  from  the  English 
court  '  To  the  Marshal,  or  his  deputy.  By  virtue  hereof  you  are 
required  to  levy  of  the  land  of  John  Lamb  to  the  value  of  £50: 18, 
(and  2sh.  for  this  ex'on,)  to  satisfy  the  worshipfull  Thomas  Dudley 
for  a  judgment  granted  at  the  Court  held  at  Boston  the  6th  month.' 

In  1647,  there  was  a  synod  which  the  Indians  attended.  A  ser- 
mon was  preached  in  the  Indian  language,  and  after  it  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  put  any  questions  that  suggested  themselves. 

In  1650,  the  Natick  Indians  urged  Eliot  to  allow  them  to  form  a 
town.  The  Indian  town  was  organized  the  6tb  of  August,  1651. 
The  regular  formation  of  a  church  was  conducted  with  great  cau- 
tion, from  conscientious  fears  lest  the  natives  should  be  admitted  to 
communion  unprepared.  Repeated  examinations  were  had,  some 
of  them  public.     In  1660,  an  Indian  church  was  formed. 

In  connection  with  these  labors,  Eliot  undertook  and  accom- 
plished others,  designed  to  established  his  work  on  a  lasting  basis. 
He  thought  of  making  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  at  least  as  early 
as  1649.  In  1651,  he  had  begun  it.  In  1661,  the  New  TesUment 
was  published  in  Indian,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  1663.  His 
labors  for  the  Indians  were  the  dearest  objects  of  his  heart.  The 
result  he  hoped  for  was  one  that  cheered  his  manly  and  benevo- 
lent soul  to  think  upon.  He  looked  to  the  direct  effect  of  his  own 
labors  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  because,  having  few  to  aid  him, 
he  could  not  but  feel  how  much  the  success  of  his  objects  depended 
on  his  own  single  arm  alone.  He  had  not  merely  to  write,  but  to 
do  much  of  the  labor  of  printing  also.  In  a  letter  written  concern- 
ing a  second  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  published  in  1685,  he 
speaks  of  having  only  one  person  besides  himself  able  to  conduct 
the  worL     This  was  the  Indian  James,  known  as  the  Printer. 

In  speaking  of  this  work,  Edward  Everett  has  said,  *  Since  the 
days  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a  nobler,  truer,  and  warmer  spirit  than 
John  Eliot  never  lived ;  and  taking  the  state  of  the  country,  the 
narrowness  of  the  means,  the  rudeness  of  the  age,  into  considera- 
ikm,  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church  does  not  contain  an 
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example  of  resolate,  untiring,  snccessfbl  labor,  superior  to  that  of 
translating  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  native 
tribes  of  Massachusetts,  a  labor  performed  under  the  constant  bur- 
den of  his  duties  as  a  minister  and  a  preacher,  and  at  a  time  when 
his  spirits  began  to  flag.' 

But  it  seems  to  me  that,  vast  as  was  the  undertaking,  and  however 
common  patience  might  have  broken  under  so  long  and  wearisome 
a  labor,  the  literary  toil  of  Eliot  was  not  so  great  as  his  missionary 
labors.  In  these,  while  he  had  few  of  the  pleasures  of  study  or 
learning,  he  had  quite  as  much  tedious  drudgery,  and  he  had  also  to 
encounter  danger,  to  endure  excessive  hardships,  and  what  perhaps 
would  be  most  trying  of  all,  to  withstand  the  attacks  and  calumnies 
of  the  English  themselves.  The  feelings  of  many  of  the  English 
were  hostile  to  his  efforts.  When  the  natives  were  committing 
depredations  on  their  property,  burning  their  villages,  and  murder- 
ing families  all  about,  the  English  could  not  enter  with  great  sym- 
pathy into  the  feelings  of  Eliot.  Besides  this,  Eliot  had  the  pain 
of  seeing  his  best  efforts  thwarted,  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  the 
labors  of  twice  as  many  years  as  it  took  him  to  translate  the  Bible, 
undone  in  a  moment,  by  some  cruel  or  imprudent  act  on  the  part 
of  his  own  countrymen.  Such  things  will  damp  and  dishearten  one 
who  fears  no  danger  and  never  is  tired  with  the  severest  labor. 

For  forty  years,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  he  continued  his 
visits  to  the  Indians,  not  merely  preaching  and  holding  '  talks '  with 
them,  but  going  about  amongst  them  every  where,  as  the  earliest 
code  of  laws  proves,  in  the  midst  of  every  thing  loathsome  and  re- 
volting. His  feelings  must  have  been  bitter  when  at  the  end  of  the 
war  he  found  that  more  than  half  those  who  had  been  numbered 
amongst  the  little  body  of  his  converts,  had  renounced  the  faith,  and 
taken  up  arms  against  the  English. 

In  1675,  several  captive  Indians  were  brought  to  Boston. — Eliot 
interested  himself  deeply  in  their  behalf.  His  diary  shows  how 
warm  was  his  sympathy.  But  the  people  looked  at  it  with  jealousy, 
and  nothing  but  respect  for  Eliot  could  have  prevented  forcible  in- 
terference. It  was  a  sore  trial  for  him  to  see  men  ruthlessly  rooting 
out  the  truths  he  had  planted,  and  to  feel  that,  no  one  would  again 
attempt  to  do  what  he  had  effected. 

In  1675,  is  a  note  in  his  diary,  ^  scone  after  the  warre  wh.  ye  In- 
dians brake  forth,  the  history  wr.  off  I  cannot,  I  may  not  relate,  the 
prophane  Indians  proved  a  sharpe  rod  to  the  English,  and  the  Eng- 
lish proved  a  very  sharpe  rod  to  the  praying  Indians.* 

After  the  war  was  over,  he  records  how  the  soldiers  welcomed 
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onr  Indians  (the  praying  Indians)  wherever  they  met  them,  and  *  led 
them  to  the  ordinarjs  and  made  them  drink,  and  bred  them  by 
such  a  habit  to  love  strong  drink,  so  that  it  was  a  terrible  snare  to 
ns.  They  learned  so  to  love  strong  drink  that  they  spent  all  their 
wages  and  pawned  all  they  had  for  strong  drink,'  *  so  that  drunken- 
ness increased,  quarrelling  and  fiting,'  &c.  He  then  laments  over 
the  loss  of  their  Bibles. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  could  not  so  severely  tax  all  his  en- 
ei^eft,  as  these  labors.  It  certainly  was  attended  with  none  of  the 
bitter  discouragements  he  found  in  them. 

Besides  the  Bible,  Eliot  translated  many  other  books  into  the 
Indian  language.  Baxter's  Call,  and  the  Psklter,  were  published  in 
1664  ;  the  Indian  Grammar,  in  1666  ;  several  editions  of  Cate- 
chisms and  Primers ;  the  *  Sound  Believer,'  and  some  tracts,  about 
the  same  time. 

Besides  his  Indian  books,  Eliot  wrote  and  published  several  Eng- 
lish ones  ;  in  1665,  the  *  Communion  of  the  Churches;'  in  1672,  the 
'  Logical  Primer;'  in  1678,  the  *  Uarmony  of  the  Gospels.'  *The 
Christian  Commonwealth '  was  also  written  by  Eliot — a  work  in 
some  respects  very  remarkable,  as  it  was  above  the  mere  imitation 
of  Old  Testament  enactments,  to  which  nearly  all  the  Puritan  law- 
givers of  that  period  were  addicted,  and  provided  in  the  matter  of 
penalties  for  a  system  of  precedents,  founded  on  the  harmony  of 
any  decision  by  the  Supreme  Council  between  the  Divine  and  the 
Human — the  spirit  of  the  Crospel  being  the  guide  of  all  moral 
actions  of  man  either  toward  God  or  man.  It  asserts  the  doctrine 
of  a  Higher  Law — that  no  human  enactment  which  conflicts  with 
the  laws  of  God  in  the  conscience  can  bind  men  in  their  civil 
conduct. 

For  near  eighty  years  Mr.  Eliot  labored  for  the  Indians,  and  for 
his  native  people — always  beloved  by  all  His  charity  was  so  great 
that  his  salary  was  often  distributed  for  the  relief  of  his  needy 
neighbors,  so  soon  after  the  period  at  which  he  received  it,  that  be- 
fore another  period  arrived  his  own  family  were  straightened  for  the 
comforts  of  life.  One  day  the  parish  treasurer,  on  paying  the  money 
due,  which  he  put  into  a  handkerchief  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  Eliot 
from  giving  away  his  money  before  he  got  home,  tied  the  ends  of 
the  handkerchief  in  as  many  hard  knots  as  he  could.  The  good 
man  received  the  handkerchief  and  took  leave  of  the  treasurer.  He 
immediately  went  to  the  house  of  a  sick  and  necessitous  family. 
On  entering  he  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  told  them  God  had  sent 
them  some  reliel    The  sufferers,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  welcomed 
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their  pious  benefactor,  who,  with  moistened  eyes,  began  to  untie 
the  knots  in  his  handkerchief.  After  many  efforts  to  get  at  his 
money,  and  impatient  at  the  perplexity  and  delay,  ho  gave  the 
handkerchief  and  all  the  money  to  the  mother  of  the  family,  say- 
ing, with  trembling  accents,  *  Here,  my  dear,  take  it ;  I  believe  the 
Lord  designed  all  for  you.'  Whenever  he  is  spoken  of  by  any  of 
them,  he  is  named  in  terms  of  more  than  common  endearment. 

His  private  journal  is  full  of  entries  which  indicate  the  character 
of  the  man — instead  of  recording  outward  events,  such  as  earth- 
quakes, shipwrecks,  the  weather,  gossip,  he  *  thanks  God  that  the 
£12  18«.  9c?.,  which  they  raised  to  buy  Edward  Stowell  out  of  Turkish 
captivity,  made  up  just  the  sum  needed.'  He  speaks  of  the  attempts 
made  to  reduce  Southold  and  Southampton,  *  because  they  stand  for 
their  liberty ;'  of  the  Sabbath-school ;  of  *  the  gracious  gift  of  charity 
from  the  friends  in  Dublin  for  such  as  died  in  the  warr ;'  of  his  visits 
to  men,  Indians  and  whites,  in  prison,  and  on  the  scaffold. 

In  his  parish  he  always  declined  taking  wine,  quietly  remarking 
that  it  was  an  ancient  beverage  undoubtedly,  but  he  believed  water 
was  an  older  one.  He  utterly  condemned  the  filthy  use  of  tobacco. 
He  preached  and  prayed  against  wigs  and  long  hair,  and  censured 
many  fashions  of  the  day  as  ridiculous.  Some  of  his  biographers 
have  set  down  his  sentiments  on  these  matters  as  well  as  on  war, 
temperance,  and  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  to  his  *  prejudices.' 
But  they  condemn  themselves  more  than  they  censure  him.  He 
considered  what  was  just,  and  thought  of  the  follies  of  fashion  as 
they  indicated  and  affected  character.  For  himself,  he  saved  that 
he  might  be  liberal.  He  never  had  but  one  dish  at  meal.  He 
wore  a  leathern  girdle.  Notwithstanding  his  great  private  benevo- 
lence, with  his  small  salary,  he  accomplished  costly  undertakings. 

When  he  could  not  preach,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  he  said  to  the 
parish,  '  I  do  hero  give  up  my  salary  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
now,  brethren,  you  may  fix  that  upon  any  man  that  God  shall  make 
a  pastor.'  But  the  society  declined  to  receive  it,  saying  they  deemed 
his  presence  necessary,  whatever  sum  was  granted  for  his  support 

'  Mr.  Eliot  was  peculiarly  happy  in  domestic  life.  His  wife  was 
an  excellent  economist,  and  by  her  prudent  management  enabled 
him  to  be  generous  to  hb  friends  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  With 
a  moderate  stipend,  he  educated  four  sons  at  college.' 

As  a  preacher,  Eliot  was  very  effective  and  popular.  His  manner 
was  easy  and  pleasing,  his  voice  sweet  and  clear,  his  style  plain,  and 
free  from  the  conceit  of  the  day.  He  always  was  earnest  and  spoke 
from  the  fullness  of  his  own  feelings. 
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The  Virginia  Company  were  the  first  to  take  steps  relative  to  the 
tablishment  of  schools  in  the  English  colonies  of  America.     In  a  letter 
written  to  the  authorities  of  the  infant  settlement  at  Jamestown,  on  No- 
vember 18, 1618,  tliey  use  these  words  :  "  Whereas,  bj  a  special  grant 
and  license  from  his  Majostj,  a  general  contribution  over  this  realm  hath 
been  made  for  the  building  and  planting  of  a  college  for  the  training  up  of 
the  children  of  those  infidels  in  true  religion,  moral  virtue,  and  civilitj, 
and  for  other  godliness,  we  do  therefore,  according  to  a  former  grant 
and  order,  hereby  ratify  and  confirm  and  ordain  that  a  convenient  place 
be  chosen  and  set  out  for  the  planting  of  a  university  at  the  said  Hen- 
rico in  time  to  come,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  preparation  be  there 
made  for  the  building  of  the  said  college  for  the  children  of  the  infidels, 
according  to  such  instructions  as  we  shall  deliver.      And  we  will 
and  ordain  that  ten  thousand  acres,  partly  of  the  land  they  impaled* 
and  partly  of  the  land  within  the  territory  of  the  said  Henrico,  be 
allotted  and  set  out  for  the  endowing  of  the  said  university  and 
college  with  convenient  possessions." 

A  week  after  the  date  of  this  communication,  a  ripe  scholar  in  Eng- 
land, the  Rev.  Thomas  Lorkin,  subsequently  distinguished  as  secretary 
of  the  English  embassy  in  France,  writes  to  an  acquaintance :  *'  A 
good  firiend  of  mine  proposed  to  me  within  three  or  four  days  a  con- 
dition of  going  over  to  Virginia,  where  the  Virginia  Company  means 
to  erect  a  college,  and  undertakes  to  procure  me  good  assurance  of 
^00  a  year,  and  if  I  shall  find  there  any  ground  of  dislike,  liberty 
to  retom  at  pleasure." 

The  offer,  after  due  consideration,  appears  not  to  have  been  accepted, 
and  nothing  more  was  done  until  the  reorganization  of  the  company 
in  April,  1619,  and  the  election  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  as  its  presiding 
officer. 

*Piepu«d  bj  R0T.  E.  D.  Neil,  in  OflBce  of  Edacation,  for  a  wriet  of  ehapton  on  th«  Hiitorical 
Pewtopmait  of  Edaeatioo  in  the  United  Btatei,  projected  by  the  Comminioner  (Henry  Barnard;. 
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Bj  his  integrity,  patriotism,  scholarship,  and  great  administrative 
talent,  he  infused  new  life  into  the  expiring  society,  and  associated 
with  him  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  honorable  merchant  of  London,  Sir 
John  Danvers,  the  step-father,  and  Edward  Lord  Gherbury,  the  brother 
of  the  sweet  poet,  George  Herbert,  also  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  who 
in  early  life  extended  a  helping  hand  to  a  poor  boy  that  is  said  to  have 
held  horses  for  gentlemen  at  the  doors,  of  play-houses,  and  became 
Shakspeare,  the  portrayer  of  all  the  varied  emotions  of  the  soul,  whose 
reputation  as  a  dramatist  has  increased  in  lustre  as  the  centuries  have 
advanced. 

The  new  managers  of  the  company  proceeded  to  reconstruct  Vir- 
ginia with  the  most  liberal  views.  By  their  permission  the  first  repre- 
sentative and  legislative  body  in  America  was  convened  at  Jamestown, 
oh  July  30, 1619,  in  the  church,  the  most  convenient  place  they  could 
find,  the  minister  of  which  was  Mr.  Buck. 

During  the  sessions  of  this  body,  which  continued  until  the  fourth 
of  August,  a  petition  was  presented  relative  to  the  erection  of  a  uni- 
versity and  college.  From  this  period  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Virginia  Company  the  design  of  a  university  and  coUege  was  never 
forgotten. 

The  collections  taken  up  by  order  of  the  King  for  a  college  in 
1619  amounted  to  <£2,0i3  2s.  12^.,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  company 
on  May  26th,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  as  treasurer,  propounded  to  the  court 
**  a  thing  worthy  to  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  honor  of  the  company,  forasmuch  as  the  King,  in  his  most  gracious 
favour,  hath  granted  his  letters  to  the  several  bishops  of  his  kingdom 
for  the  collecting  of  moneys  to  erect  and  build  a  college  in  Virginia  for 
the  training  and  bringing  up  of  infidels'  children  to  the  true  knowledge 
of  God  and  understanding  of  righteousness.  He  conceived  it  the 
fittest  that  as  yet  they  should  not  build  the  college,  but  rather  for- 
bear awhile,  and  begin,  first  with  the  advances  they  have  to  provide 
and  settle  an  annual  revenue,  and  out  of  that  to  begin  the  erection  of 
said  college.  And  for  the  performance  hereof  also  moved  that  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  land  be  laid  out  at  Henrico,  being  the  place  formerly  re- 
solved on,  which  should  be  called  the  college  land,  and  for  the  planting 
of  the  same  send  presently  fifty  good  persons,  to  be  located  thereon,  and 
to  occupy  the  same." 

On  June  14,  1619,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Treasurer,  "that  the  court 
would  take  into  consideration  to  appoint  a  committee  of  their  gentle- 
men and  other  of  his  Majesty's  counsel  for  Virginia  concerning  the 
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college,  being  a  weighty  buBiness,  and  so  great  that  an  account  of 
their  proceedings  therein  must  be  given  to  the  State.  Upon  which 
the  court,  upon  deliberate  consideration,  have  recommended  the  rare 
tnwt  unto  the  right  worthy  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  Sir  John  Danyers, 
Sir  Nath.  Rich,  Sir  Jo.  Wolstenhohnc,  Mi.  Deputy  Ferrar,  Mr.  Dr. 
Anthony,  and  Mr.  Dr.  Gulson,  to  meet  at  such  time  as  Mr.  Treasorer 
shall  order  thereto." 

Oo  Jane  the  24th  the  committee  by  the  last  court  appointed  for  the 
college  having  met,  as  they  were  desired,  delivered  over  their  proceed- 
ings, which  the  court  allowed,  being  this  that  followeth  : 

"A  note  of  what  kind  of  men  and  most  fit  to  be  sent  to  Virginia  in 
the  next  intended  voyage  of  transporting  one  hundred  men. 

"A  minister  to  be  entertained  at  the  yearly  allowance  of  forty  pounds, 
and  to  have  fifty  acres  of  land  for  him  and  his  forever ;  to  be  allowed 
his  transportation  and  his  man's  at  the  company's  charge,  and  ten 
poonds  to  furnish  himself  withall. 

"  A  captain  thought  fit,  to  be  considered  of,  to  take  charge  of  such 
people  as  are  to  be  planted  on  the  college  land. 

*"  All  the  people  at  this  first  sending,  except  some  soon  to  be  sent  as 
well  for  planting  the  college  and  public  land,  to  be  single  men,  unmar- 
ried. 

"  A  warrant  to  be  made  and  directed  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  for  the 
pajment  of  the  collection  money  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  treasurer, 
and  that  Dr.  Gulstone  shall  be  entreated  to  present  unto  my  Lord 
Primate  of  Canterbury  such  letters  to  be  signed  for  the  speedy  pay- 
ing of  the  moneys  from  every  diocese  which  yet  remain  unpaid. 

"The  several  sorts  of  tradesmen  and  others  for  the  college  land : 
Biiiiths,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  turners,  potters,  husbandmen,  brick- 
makers. 

"And  whereas,  according  to  the  standing  order,  seven  were  chosen  by 
the  court  to  be  of  the  committee  for  the  college,  the  said  order  allow- 
ing no  more,  and,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Johu  Wroth  came  in  error  to  be 
left  out,  he  is  therefore  now  desired  to  be  an  assistant  with  them,  and 
to  give  them  meeting  at  such  time  and  place  as  is  agreed  of." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company  held  in  London,  at  Mr.  Ferrar's  house, 
on  July  21,  1G19,  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Warwick,  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  and  others  being  present,  the  following  anonymous  let- 
ter was  read : 
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I.  H.  8. 
"  8iB  Edwin  Sandys,  Treasurer  of  Virginia : 

'*  Good  lack  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  is  daily  magnified  by  the 
experiment  of  joorzeal  and  piety  in  giving  beginning  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  college  in  Virginia,  sacred  work  due  to  Heaven  and  bo  longed 
for  on  earth. 

"  Now  know  we  assuredly  that  the  Lord  will  do  you  good  and  bless 
you  in  all  your  proceedings,  even  as  He  blessed  the  house  of  Obed 
Edom  and  all  that  pertaineth  unto  him  because  of  the  ark  of  God. 
Now  that  you  seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  all  things  shall  be  ministered 
unto  you.  This  I  well  see  already,  and  perceive  that  by  your  godly 
determination  the  Lord  hath  given  you  favor  in  the  sight  of  all  His 
people,  and  I  know  some  whose  hearts  are  much  enlarged  because  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  ^r  God  to  procure  you  wealth,  which  greater 
designs  I  have  presumed  to  outrun  with  this  oblation,  which  I  humbly 
beseech  you  may  be  accepted  as  the  pledge  of  my  devotion,  and  as 
an  earnest  of  the  power  which  I  have  vowed  unto  the  Almighty  God 
of  Jacob  concerning  this  thing,  which  till  I  may  in  part  perform  I  desire 
to  remain  unknown  and  unsought  after. 

"  The  things  are  these  :  a  communion  cup  with  the  ewer  and  vase;  a 
trencher  plate  for  the  bread;  a  carpet  of  crimson  velvet;  a  linen 
damask  cloth." 

On  Wednesday,  November  17,  1619,  at  a  great  and  general  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  Virginia  Company,  the  treasurer  referred  to  the 
instructions  sent  out  by  the  new  governor  of  the  colony,  Sir  G^rge 
Yeardley,  by  which  were  to  be  selected  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  for 
the  university  to  be  planted  at  Henrico,  of  which  one  thousand  was 
reserved  for  the  college  for  the  conversion  of  infidels. 

On  December  1st,  "  It  was  propounded  that  in  consideration  of 
gome  public  gifts  given  by  sundry  persons  to  Virginia,  divers  presents 
of  church  plate  and  other  ornaments,  two  hundred  pounds  already 
given  toward  building  a  church,  and  five  hundred  pounds  promised  by 
another  toward  the  educating  of  infidels'  children,  that,  for  the  honor 
of  Grod,  and  memorial  of  such  good  benefactors,  a  tablet  might  hang  in 
the  court  with  their  names  and  gifts  inserted,  and  the  ministers  of 
Virginia  and  the  Sommer  islands  may  have  intelligence  thereof,  that  for 
their  pious  works  they  may  recommend  them  to  God  in  their  prayers;, 
which  generally  was  thought  very  fit  and  expedient." 

On  February  2,  1619-20  :  "A  letter  from  an  unknown  person  was 
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read,  directed  to  the  treasurer,  promising  five  hundred  pounds  for  the 
edaeating  and  bringing  up  infidels'  children  in  Christianity,  which  Mr. 
Treasurer,  not  willing  to  meddle  therewith  alone,  desired  the  court  to 
appoint  a  select  committee  for  the  managing  and  employing  of  it  to 
the  best  purpose.  They  made  choice  of :  Lord  Pagett,  Sir  Tho.  Wroth, 
Mr.  J.  Wroth,  Mr.  Deputie,  Mr.  Tho.  Gibbs,  Dr.  Winstone,  Mr. 
Bamfonrde,  and  Mr.  Keightley. 

The  copy  of  the  letter, 

*<SlB :  Your  charitable  endeavour  for  Virginia  hath  made  you  a  father, 
me  a  &yourer  of  those  good  works  which,  although  heretofore  hath 
come  near  to  give  birth,  yet  for  want  of  strength  could  never  be 
daUvered,  (envy  and  division  dashing  these  younglings  even  in  the 
▼omb,)  until  your  helpful  hand,  with  other  favorable  personages,  gave 
them  both  birth  and  being,  for  the  better  prosecuting  of  which  good 
and  pious  work,  seeing  many  casting  gifts  into  the  treasury,  I  am  encour- 
aged to  tender  my  poor  mite;  and  although  I  cannot  with  the  princes 
of  Issaker  bring  gold  and  silver  covering,  yet  offer  you  what  I  can, 
some  goats'  hair,  necessary  stuff  for  the  Lord's  tabernacle,  protesting 
heie  in  my  sincerity,  without  Papistical  merit  or  Pharisaical  applause, 
wiflhing  from  my  heart  as  much  unity  iu  your  honorable  undertaking 
as  there  is  sincerity  in  my  designs,  to  the  furtherance  of  which  good« 
wo^,  the  converting  of  infidels  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  I  promised  by 
my  good  friends  ^£500  for  the  maintenance  of  a  convenient  number  of 
young  Indians  taken  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  or  younger,  and  instructed 
in  the  reading  and  understanding  the  principles  of  Christianity  unto  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  and  then  as  occasion  showeth,  to  be  trained  and 
brought  up  in  some  lawful  trade  with  all  humanity  and  gentleness  until 
the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  and  then  to  enjoy  like  liberties  and 
privileges  with  our  native  English  in  that  place. 

"And  for  the  better  performance  thereof  you  shall  receive  «£50 
more,  which  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  two  religious  persons 
with  certitude  of  payment,  who  shall  unto  every  quarter  examine 
and  certify  to  the  treasurer  here,  in  England,  the  due  operation  of 
these  promises,  together  with  the  names  of  those  children  thus  taken, 
the  foster-fathers  and  overseers,  not  doubting  but  you  are  all  assured 
that  gifts  devoted  to  God's  service  cannot  be  diverted  to  private  and 
secular  advantages  without  sacrilege.  If  your  graver  judgments  can 
devise  a  more  charitable  course  for  the  younger,  I  beseech  you  inform 
my  friend,  with  your  security  for  true  performance,  and  my  benevo- 
lence shall  be  always  ready  to  be  delivered  accordingly. 
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"  The  greatest  coorteBy  I  expect  or  crave  is  to  conceal  raj  friend's 
name,  lest  importunity  might  urge  him  to  betray  that  trust  of  service, 
which  he  hath  faithfully  promised,  who  hath  moved  my  heart  to  this 
good  work.    I  rest,  ab  famo, 

"DUST  AND  ASHKS. 

"Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 

"  Thefaithjul  Treasurer  for  Virginia." 

On  the  sixteenth  of  February  the  following  was  passed : 

«  Whereas,  at  the  last  court  a  special  conmiittee  was  appointed  for 
the  managing  of  the  «£500  given  by  an  unknown  person  for  educating 
the  infidels'  children,  Mr.  Treasurer  signified  that  they  have  met  and 
taken  into  consideration  the  proposition  of  Sir  John  Wolstenholme, 
that  John  Peirce  and  his  associates  might  have  the  training  and  bring- 
ing up  of  some  of  these  children ;  but  the  said  committee,  for  divers 
reasons,  think  it  inconvenient,  first,  because  they  intend  not  to  go  this 
two  or  three  months,  and  then  after  their  arrival  will  be  long  in  settling 
themselves ;  as  also  that  the  Indians  are  not  acquainted  with  them,  and 
00  they  may  stay  four  or  five  years  before  they  have  account  that  any 
good  is  done. 

"And  for  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  private  men  to  bring  them  up,  as 
was  by  some  proposed,  they  thought  it  was  not  so  fit,  by  reason  of  the 
difficulty  unto  which  it  is  subject. 

*'  But  forasmuch  as  divers  hundreds  and  particular  plantations  are 
already  there  settled,  and  the  Indians  well  acquainted  with  them,  as 
namely,  Smith's  Hundred,  Martin's  Hundred,  Bartlett's  Hundred,  and 
the  like,  that,  therefore,  they  receive  and  take  charge  of  them,  by  which 
course  they  shall  be  sure  to  be  well  nurtured  and  have  their  due  so 
long  as  these  plantations  shall. hold ;  and  for  such  of  the  children  as 
they  find  capable  of  learning  shall  be  put  in  the  college  and  brought 
up  to  be  Fellows,  and  such  as  are  not  shall  be  put  to  trades  and  be 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  Christian  religion. 

''And  being  demanded  how  and  by  what  lawful  means  they  would 
preserve  them,  and  after  keep  them,  that  they  run  not  to  join  their 
parents  or  friends,  and  their  parents  or  friends  steal  them  not  away, 
which  natural  affection  may  inforce  in  the  one  and  the  other,  it  was 
answered  and  well  allowed  that  a  treaty  and  agreement  be  made  with 
the  Eling  of  that  country  concerning  them,  which  if  it  so  fall  out  at  any 
time>  as  is  expressed,  they  may  by  his  command  be  returned. 

"Whereupon  Sir  Thomas  Roe  promised  that  Bartlett's  Hundred 
Bhonld  take  two  or  three»  and  Mr.  Smith  to  be  respondent  to  the  com- 
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panj,  and  becaase  every  hundred  may  the  better  consider  thereof  they 
were  licensed  till  Sanday  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  they  sit  at 
Mr.  Treasurer's  to  bring  in  their  answer  how  many  they  will  have, 
and  bring  those  that  will  be  respondent  for  them*  and  those  that  others 
will  not  take  Mr.  Treasurer*  in  behalf  of  Smith's  Hundred,  hath  prom- 
ised to  take  into  their  charge." 

''The  Treasurer  signified*  on  February  22d,  "  that  the  corporation  of 
Smith's  Hundred  very  well  accepted  of  the  charge  of  infidels'  chil- 
drenre  commended  unto  them  by  the  court,  in  regard  of  their  good  dis- 
position to  do  good ;  but,  otherwise,  if  the  court  shall  please  to  take  it 
from  them  they  will  willingly  give  <£100.  And  for  their  resolutions, 
althoogh  they  have  not  yet  set  them  down  in  writing,  by  reason  of 
some  things  yet  to  be  considered  of,  they  will,  so  soon  as  may  be,  pre- 
pare the  same  and  present  it." 

A  box  standing  upon  the  table  with  this  direction,  **  To  Sir  Edtoim 
Sandis,  the  faithful  Treasurer  for  Virginia,'*  he  acquainted  them  that 
it  was  brought  unto  him  by  a  man  of  good  fashion,  who  would  neither 
tell  him  his  name  nor  from  whence  it  came ;  but,  by  the  subscription 
bemg  the  same  as  the  letter,  he  considered  that  it  might  be  the  <£550 
promised  them. 

And  it  being  agreed  that  the  box  should  be  opened,  there  was  a  bag 
of  new  gold  containing  the  said  sum  of  «£550. 

Whereupon  Doctor  Winstone  reporting  that  the  committee  had 
requested  for  the  managing  thereof,  and  that  it  should  be  wholly  in 
charge  of  Smith's  Hundred.  It  was  desired  by  some  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  presented  in  writing  at  the  next  court,  which,  in  regard 
of  the  Ash- Wednesday  sermon,  was  agreed  to  be  upon  Thursday  after- 
noon. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  on  April  9, 
1620,  Intelligence  was  given  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  elder,  being 
tnmslated  from  this  life  unto  a  better,  had  by  his  will  bequeathed  d630U 
towards  the  converting  of  infidels'  children  in  Virginia,  to  be  paid  unto 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  Mr.  Jo.  Ferrar,  at  such  time  as,  upon  certificate 
from  there,  ten  of  the  said  infidels'  children  shall  be  placed  in  the  col- 
lege, to  be  there  disposed  of  by  the  said  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  Jo. 
Ferrar,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  said  will ;  and  that  in  the 
mean  [time]  till  that  was  performed  he  hath  tied  his  executors  to  pay 
eight  per  cent,  for  the  same  unto  three  several  honest  men  in  Virginia, 
(such  as  the  said  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  John  Ferrar  shall  approve 
at)  of  good  life  and  fame,  that  will  undertake  each  of  them  to  bring 
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np  one  of  the  said  children  in  the  grounds  of  Christian  religion,  that  is 
to  saj,  <£8  yearly  apiece. 

Ahoiit  this  period  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  a  gentleman  of  sterling  char- 
acter, of  his  Majesty's  privy  chamber,  and  one  of  his  council  for  Vir- 
ginia, sailed  for  the  colony,  having  been  appointed  by  the  company 
deputy  to  take  charge  of  the  college  lands. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company  on  November  15, 1620,  as  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  completed,  **  a  stranger 
stepped  in,"  and  presented  a  map  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  containing 
a  description  of  Guiana,  and  with  the  same  four  great  books,  as  the  gif^ 
of  one  that  desired  his  name  might  not  be  known.  One  of  these  was 
a  translation  of  St.  Augustine's  City  of  Gtod ;  the  others  were  the  works 
of  the  distinguished  Calvinist  and  Puritan,  Mr.  Perkins,  "  which  books 
the  donor  desired  might  be  sent  to  the  college  in  Virginia,  there  to  re- 
main in  safety  to  the  use  of  the  collegiate  educators,  and  not  su£Eered 
at  any  time  to  be  lent  abroad." 

For  which  so  worthy  a  gift  my  lord  of  Southampton  desired  the 
party  that  presented  them  to  return  deserved  thanks  from  himself  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  to  him  that  had  so  kindly  bestowed  them. 

The  next  year  the  interest  of  the  company  in  establishing  schools 
in  America  was  increased  by  another  unexpected  donation. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Copeland,*  a  devout  man,  like  the  celebrated  and  ac- 
complished Henry  Marty  n,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  became  a  chaplain 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  16 13  arrived  at  Surat.  The  next  year 
there  was  sent  to  England  an  £ast  India  youth,  that  had  been  taught  to 
read  and  write  by  Mr.  Copeland,  and  he  was  sent  to  school  by  the  East 
India  Company,  "  to  be  instructed  in  religion,  that  hereafter  he  may  be 
sent  home  to  convert  some  of  his  nation." 

On  July  18,  1615,  letters  were  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  East  India 
Oompany  from  Patrick  Copeland,  informing  them  how  much  the  Indian 
youth  recommended  to  his  care  had  profited  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  so  that  he  is  able  to  render  an  account  of  his  faith 
and  desiring  to  receive  directions  concerning  his  baptism,  <*  being  of 
opinion  that  it  was  fit  to  have  it  publicly  effected,  being  the  first  fruits 
of  India."  The  company  instructed  their  deputy  to  speak  with  Abbot, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  understand  his  opinion  before  they  re- 
solved on  anything  in  so  weighty  a  matter. 

Mr.  Copeland  returning  home  from  India  in  1621,  met  some  ships  on 
the  way  to  Virginia,  and  learning  the  destitution  of  the  New  World 


*  The  maanieript  records  ipell  tho  name  in  two  ways,  Copland  aod  Copeland. 
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eoknj  m  churches  and  schools,  he  longed  to  do  them  good.  The 
mode  devised  for  helping  them  is  fnllj  explained  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Virginia  Company. 

At  a  court  held  24th  Octoher,  1621,  Mr.  Deputy  acquainted  the 
eoort  **  that  one  Mr.  Copland,  a  minister  lately  returned  from  the  East 
Indies,  out  of  an  earnest  desire  to  give  some  furtherance  unto  the 
plantation  in  Virginia,  had  been  pleased,  as  well  by  his  own  good  ex- 
ample as  by  persuasion,  to  stir  up  many  that  came  with  him  in  the 
ship  called  the  Royal  James  to  contribute  toward  some  good  work  to 
be  began  in  Virginia,  insomuch  that  he  had  already  procured  a 
matter  of  some  <£70  to  be  employed  that  way,  and  had  also  writ- 
ten from  Cape  Bona  Speranza  to  divers  parties  in  the  £ast  Indies  to 
move  them  to  some  charitable  contribution  thereunto.  So,  as  he  hoped, 
they  would  see  very  shortly  his  letters  would  produce  some  good 
effect  among  them,  especially  if  they  might  understand  in  what  manner 
they  intended  to  employ  the  same.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  treat  with  Mr.  Copland  about  it. 
And  forasmuch  as  he  had  so  well  deserved  of  the  company  by  his 

extraordinary  care  and  pains  in  this  business,  it  was  thought  fit  and 
ordered  that  he  should  be  admitted  a  free  brother  of  this  company, 
and  at  the  next  quarter  court  it  should  be  moved  that  some  propor- 
tion of  land  might  be  bestowed  upon  him  in  gratification  of  his  worthy 
endeavors  to  advance  this  extended  work ;  and  further,  it  was  thought 
fit  also  to  add  thereunto  a  number  of  some  other  special  benefactors 
unto  the  plantation  whose  memorial  is  preserved.  The  committee  to 
treat  with  him  are  these:  Mr.  Deputy,  Mr.  Qibbs,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  Mr.  Bamforde,  Mr.  Abra.  Chamberlyne,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Ayrea." 

On  the  last  of  October,  1621,  Mr.  Deputy  signified  that,  "forasmuch 
tt  it  was  reserved  unto  the  company  to  determine  whether  the  said 
money  should  be  employed  towards  the  building  of  a  church  or  a 
Khool,  as  aforesaid,  your  committee  appointed  have  had  conference 
with  Mr.  Copland  about  it,  and  do  hold  it  fit,  for  many  important 
reasons,  to  employ  the  said  contribution  towards  the  erection  of  a 
public  free  school  in  Virginia,  towards  which  an  unknown  person  hath 
likewise  given  «£30,  as  may  appear  by  the  report  of  said  committee, 
now  presented  to  be  read. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  October, 
1621,  present  Mr.  Deputy,  Mr.  Qibbs,  Mr.  Wroth,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  Mr.  Roberts. 
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"The  paid  committee  meeting  this  afternoon  to  treat  with  Mr.  Cop- 
land touching  the  dispose  of  the  money  given  by  some  of  the  East 
India  Company  that  came  with  him  in  the  Royal  James,  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  some  good  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  plantation  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  said  Mr.  Copland  did  deliver  in  a  note  the  names  of  those 
that  had  freely  and  willingly  contributed  their  moneys  hereunto, 
which  money  Mr.  Copland  said  they  desired  might  be  employed  to- 
wards the  building  either  of  a  church  or  schdol  in  Virginia,  which  the 
company  should  think  fit.  And  that  although  the  sum  of  money  was 
but  a  small  proportion  to  perform  so  great  a  work,  yet  Mr.  Copland 
said  he  doubted  not  but  to  persuade  the  East  India  Company,  whom 
he  meant  to  solicit,  to  make  some  addition  thereunto;  besides,  he 
said  that  he  had  very  effectually  wrote  (the  copy  of  which  letter  he 
delivered  and  was  read)  to  divers  factories  in  the  East  Indies  to  stir 
them  up  to  the  like  contribution  towards  the  performance  of  this  pious 
work,  as  they  had  already  done  for  a  church  at  Wapping,  to  which, 
by  his  report,  they  have  given  about  c£400. 

"  It  being,  therefore,  now  taken  into  consideration  whether  a  church 
or  a  school  was  most  necessary,  and  might  nearest  agree  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  donors,  it  was  considered  that  forasmuch  as  each  par- 
ticular plantation,  as  well  as  the  general,  either  had  or  ought  to  have 
a  church  appropriated  unto  them,  there  was  therefore  a  greater  want 
of  a  school  than  of  churches. 

"As  also  for  that  it  was  impossible,  with  so  small  a  proportion,  to 
compass  so  great  a  work  as  the  building  of  a  church  would  require,  they 
therefore  conceived  it  most  fit  to  resolve  for  the  erecting  of  a  public  free 
school,  which,  being  for  the  education  of  children  and  grounding  them 
in  the  principles  of  religion,  civility  of  life,  and  human  learning,  seemed 
to  carry  with  it  the  greatest  weight  and  highest  consequence  unto  the 
plantations,  as  that  whereof  both  church  and  commmouwealth  take 
their  original  foundation  and  happy  estate,  this  being  also  so  like  to 
prove  a  work  most  acceptable  onto  the  planters,  through  want  whereof 
thej  have  been  hitherto  constrained  to  send  their  children  from  thence 
hither  to  be  taught. 

"Secondly.  It  was  thought  fit  that  the  school  should  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  four  cities,  and  they  conceived  that  Charles  City,  of  the 
four,  did  afford  the  most  convenient  place  for  that  purpose,  as  well  in 
respect  it  matcheth  with  the  best  in  wholesomeness  of  air,  as  also  for 
the  commodious  situation  thereof,  being  not  far  distant  from  Henrico 
and  other  particular  plantations. 
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''It  was  also  thought  fit  that,  in  honor  of  the  East  India  benefactors, 
the  same  should  be  called  the  East  India  School,  who  shall  have  prece- 
dence before  any  other  to  present  their  children  there,  to  be  brought 
op  in  the  rudiments  of  learning. 

**  It  was  also  thought  fit  that  this,  as  a  collegiate  or  free  school, 
flhonid  have  dependence  upon  the  college  in  Virginia,  which  should 
be  made  capable  to  receive  scholars  from  the  school  into  such  scholar- 
ships; and  fellowships  of  said  college  shall  be  endowed  withal  for  the 
advancement  of  scholars  as  thej  arise  bj  degrees  and  desert  in  learning. 
"  That,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  schoolmaster  and  usher 
intended  there  to  be  placed,  it  was  thought  fit  that  it  should  be  moved 
at  the  next  quarter  court  that  one  thousand  acres  of  land  should  be 
allotted  unto  the  said  school,  and  that  tenants,  besides  an  overseer  of 
them,  should  be  forthwith  sent  upon  this  charge,  in  the  condition  of 
apprentices,  to  manure  and  cultivate  said  land ;  and  that,  over  and  above 
this  allowance  of  land  and  tenants  to  the  schoolmaster,  such  as  send 
their  children  to  the  school  should  give  some  benevolence  unto  the 
schoolmaster,  for  the  better  increase  of  his  maintenance. 

'*  That  it  should  be  specially  recommended  to  the  governor  to  take 
care  that  the  planters  there  be  stirred  up  to  put  their  helping  hands 
towards  the  speedy  building  of  the  said  school,  in  respect  that  their 
children  are  likely  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit  thereby,  in  their  edu- 
cation ;  and  to  let  them  know  that  those  that  exceed  others  in  their 
bounty  and  assistance  hereunto  shall  be  privileged  with  the  prefer- 
ment of  their  children  to  these  said  schools  before  others  that  shall  be 
fomid  less  worthy. 

**  It  is  likewise  thought  fit  that  a  good  schoolmaster  be  provided, 
forthwith  to  be  sent  unto  this  school. 

**  It  was  also  informed,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  committee,  that  he 
knew  one,  that  desired  not  to  be  named,  that  would  bestow  ^£30,  to  be 
added  to  the  former  sum  of  <£70  to  make  it  an  <£100,  towards  the 
building  of  the  said  school." 

This  report,  being  read,  was  well  approved  of,  and  thought  fit  to  be 
referred  for  confirmation  to  the  next  quarter  court.  On  November  19, 
1621,  the  company  again  considered  the  matter. 

"Whereas  the  committee  appointed  to  treat  with  Mr.  Copland  about 
the  building  of  the  East  India  church,  or  school,  in  Virginia,  towards 
which  a  contribution  of  <3C70  was  freely  giveu  by  some  of  the  East 
India  Company  that  came  home  in  the  Eoyal  James,  did  now  make 
report  what  special  reasons  moved  them  to  reFolve  for  the  bestowing 
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• 

of  that  money  towardi)  the  erection  of  a  school,  rather  than  a  chorch, 
which  report  is  at  large  set  down  at  a  court  held  last  October. 

"  And  further,  that  they  had  allowed  one  thousand  acres  of  land  and 
five  apprentices,  besides  an  overseer,  to  manure,  besides  that  benevo- 
lence that  is  hoped  will  be  given  by  each  man  that  sends  his  children 
thither  to  be  taught,  for  the  schoolmaster's  maintenance  in  his  first 
beginning;  which  allowance  of  land  and  tenants,  being  put  to  the 
question,  was  well  approved  of,  and  referred  for  confirmation  to  the 
quarter  court :  provided  that  in  the  establishment  hereof  the  company 
reserve  unto  themselves  power  to  make  laws  and  orders  for  the  better 
government  of  the  said  school  and  the  revenues  and  profits  that  shall 
thereunto  belong. 

'*  It  was  further  moved  that,  in  respect  to  Mr.  Copland,  minister, 
hath  been  a  chief  cause  of  procuring  this  former  contribution  to  be 
given  by  the  aforesaid  company,  and  had  also  writ  divers  letters  to 
many  factories  in  the  East  Indies  to  move  them  to  follow  this 
good  example,  for  the  better  advancement  of  this  pious  work,  that 
therefore  the  company  would  please  to  gratify  him  with  some  pro- 
portion of  land. 

**  Whereupon  the  court,  taking  it  into  consideration,  and  being  also 
informed  that  Mr.  Copland  was  furnishing  out  persons  to  be  transported 
this  present  voyage  to  plant  and  inhabit  upon  said  lands  as  should  be 
granted  unto  them  by  the  company,  they  were  the  rather  induced  to 
bestow  upon  him  an  extraordinary  gratification  of  three  shares  of 
land,  old  adventure,  which  is  three  hundred  acres,  upon  a  first  division, 
without  paying  rent  to  the  company,  referring  the  further  ratification 
of  the  said  gift  to  the  quarter  court,  as  also  his  admittance  of  being  a 
free  brother  of  this  company.'' 

About  this  time  a  young  Puritan  minister,  John  Brinsley,  a  nephew 
of  the  English  Seneca,  the  distinguished  Bishop  Hall,  and  the  private 
secretary  of  his  uncle  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  who  in  after  life  became  the 
author  of  many  classical  and  theological  treatises,  prepared  a  little  book 
suitable  for  the  projected  school  in  Virginia.  * 

*In  1623  Brinsley  published  "A  Ctonsolation  for  ova  Grammar  Schooles;  or  a  faithftil  and 
moit  eomfortable  encouragement  for  laying  of  a  soro  foundation  of  a  good  learning  in  our 
•choolei,  and  for  prosperons  building  therefor;  more  specially  for  all  those  of  the  inferior  sort, 
and  all  rude  countries  and  places,  namely,  for  Ireland,  Wales,  Virginia,  with  the  Sommer 
idands,  and  for  their  more  speedie  attaining  of  our  English  tongue  by  the  same  labour,  that 
all  may  speake  one  and  the  same  language.  And  wtthaU,  for  the  helping  of  all  such  as  are 
derirous  speedlie  to  recoyer  that  which  they  had  formerlie  got  in  the  grammar  schooled :  and  to 
proceed  aright  therein,  for  the  perpetual  benefit  of  these  our  nations,  and  of  the  churches  of 
Obrist  London :  Printed  by  Richard  Ftold,  for  Thomai  Mann,  dwelling  in  Paternoster  Row, 
■fttheilgnoftheTaloots  1682." 
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At  a  court  held  for  Virgiiiia  the  19th  of  December,  1621,  Mr  Bal in- 
field signified  unto  the  court  of  a  book  **  compiled  by  a  painful  school 
master,  one  Mr.  John  Brineley  ;*'  whereupon  the  court  gave  order  ihat 
the  company's  thanks  should  be  given  unto  him,  and  appointed  a  select 
eommittee  to  peruse  the  said  book,  viz:  Sir  John  Danvers,  Mr. 
Depnty,  Mr  Gibbs,  Mr.  Wroth,  Mr.  Bamfield,  Mr.  Copland,  Mr. 
Ajres,  and  Mr.  Nicho.  Farrar,  who  are  entreated  to  meet  when  Mr. 
Depnty  shall  appoint,  and  after  to  make  report  of  their  opinions  touch- 
ing the  same  at  the  next  court. 

At  a  court  held  for  Virginia,  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  January, 
1621,  [1622,]  the  committei;  appointed  to  peruse  the  book  which  Mr. 
John  Brinsley,  schoolmaster,  presented  at  the  last  court,  touching  the 
education  of  the  younger  sort  of  scholars,  forasmuch  as  they  had  as 
yet  no  time  to  peruse  the  same,  by  reason  of  many  businesses  that  did 
arise,  they  desired  of  the  court  some  longer  respite,  which  was  granted 
onto  them.  Mr.  Copland,  being  present,  was  entreated  to  peruse  it  in 
the  mean  time,  and  deliver  his  opinion  thereof  to  the  committee,  at  their 
meeting,  about  it. 

At  a  quarter  court  held  on  January  30,  1621-'2,  "the  letter  sub- 
scribed D.  and  A.,  brought  to  the  former  court  by  an  unknown  mes- 
senger, was  now  again  presented  to  be  read,  the  contents  whereof  are 
as  follows : 

"•January  28th,  1621. 
***MosT  Worthy  Company:  Whereas  I  sent  the  Treasurer  and 
yourselves  a  letter,  subscribed  'Dust  and  Ashes,'  which  promised 
^550.  and  did,  some  time  afterward,  according  to  my  promise,  send  the 
said  money  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to  be  delivered  to  the  company. 
In  which  letter  I  did  not  directly  order  the  bestowing  of  the  said 
money,  but  showed  my  interest  for  the  conversion  of  infidels'  children, 
as  it  will  appear  by  that  letter,  which  I  desire  may  be  read  in  open 
court,  wherein  I  chiefly  commended  the  ordering  thereof  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  honorable  company.    And  whereas  the  gentlemen  of  South- 
ampton Hundred  have  undertaken  the  disposing  of  the  said  <£550, 1 
have  long  attended  to  see  the  erecting  of  some  schools,  or  other  way 
whereby  some  of  the  children  of  the  Virginians  might  have  been 
taught  and  brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion  and  good  manners, 
which  are  not  being  done  according  to  my  intent,  but  the  money 
detained  by  a  private  hundred  all  this  while,  contrary  to  my  mind» 
though  I  judge  very  charitably  of  that  honorable  society.     And  as 
already  you  have  received  a  great  and  the  most  painfully  gained  part 
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of  mj  estate  towards  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  helping  forward  of  this  pioas  work  in  that  heathen,  now 
Christian,  land,  so  now  I  require  of  the  whole  body  of  the  honorable 
and  worthy  company,  whom  I  entrusted  with  the  disposal  of  said 
moneys,  to  see  the  same  speedily  and  faithfully  converted  to  the  work 
intended.  And  I  do  further  propound  to  your  honorable  company, 
that  if  you  will  procure  that  some  of  the  male  children  of  the  Virgi- 
nians, though  but  a  few,  be  brought  over  into  England  here  to  be 
educated  and  taught,  and  to  wear  a  habit  as  the  children  of  Christ's 
Hospital  do,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  <£550  converted 
to  this  use,  then  I  faithfully  promise  to  add  d£4t50  more,  to  make  the 
sum  <£1,000,  which,  if  God  permit,  I  will  cheerfully  send  you,  only  I 
desire  to  nominate  the  first  tutor  or  governor  who  shall  take  charge 
to  nurse  and  instruct  them.  But  if  you,  in  your  wisdom,  like  not  this 
motion,  then  my  humble  suit  unto  the  whole  body  of  your  honorable 
company  is  that  my  former  gift  of  £550  be  wholly  employed  and  be- 
stowed upon  a  free  school  to  be  erected  in  Southampton  Hundred,  so 
it  be  presently  employed,  or  such  other  place  as  I  or  my  friends  shall 
well  like,  wherein  both  English  and  Virginians  may  be  taught  together, 
and  that  the  said  school  be  endowed  with  such  privileges  as  you,  in 
your  wisdom,  shall  think  fit.  The  master  of  which  school,  I  humbly 
crave,  may  not  be  allowed  to  go  over  except  he  first  bring  to  the  com- 
pany sound  testimony  of  his  sufficiency  in  learning  and  sincerity  of  life. 

'*  *  The  Lord  give  you  wise  and  understanding  hearts,  that  his  work 
therein  be  not  negligently  performed. 

"*D.  andA. 

"  •  The  Right  Honorable  and  Worthy  the 

"  *  Treasurer,  Council,  and  Company  of  Virginia.'  " 

The  letter  being  referred  to  the  consideration  of  this  court,  foras- 
much as  it  did  require  an  account  of  this  company  how  they  have 
expended  the  said  money,  viz :  the  66550  in  gold  for  the  bringing  up 
of  the  infidels'  children  in  true  religion  and  Christianity,  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  declared  that  the  said  money  coming  unto  him  enclosed  in  a 
box  in  the  time  of  his  being  treasurer,  not  long  after  a  letter  subscribed 
''Duet and  Ashes"  had  been  directed  unto  him  in  the  quality  of  treasurer, 
and  delivered  in  the  court  and  there  openly  read.  He  brought  the  money 
also  to  the  next  court  in  the  box  unopened,  whereupon  the  court, 
after  a  large  and  serious  deliberation  how  the  said  money  might  be  best 
employed  to  the  use  intended,  at  length  resolved  that  it  was  fittest  to 
be  entertained  by  the  societies  of  Southampton  Hundred  and  Martin's 
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Hundred,  and  easy  to  undertake  for  a  certain  number  of  infidels'  chil- 
dreo  to  be  brought  up  by  them  and  amongst  them  in  Christian  religion, 
tod  some  good  trade  to  live  bj  according  to  the  donor's  religious  desire. 

BatMartin's  Hundred  desired  to  be  excused  by  reason  their  plantation 
was  sorely  weakened  and  then  in  much  confusion ;  wherefore  it  being 
pressed  that  Southampton  Hundred  should  undertake  the  whole,  they 
also  considering,  together  with  the  weight,  the  difficulty  also  and  haz- 
ard of  the  business,  were  likewise  very  unwilling  to  undertake  the  man- 
aging thereof,  and  offered  an  addition  of  <£100  more  unto  the  former 
sum  of  £550,  that  it  might  not  be  put  upon  them. 

Bat  being  earnestly  pressed  thereunto  by  the  court,  and  finding  no 
other  means  how  to  set  forward  that  great  work,  yielded  in  fine  to  ac- 
cept thereof. 

Whereupon,  soon  after,  at  an  assembly  of  that  society,  the  adven- 
torers  entered  into  a  careful  consideration  how  this  great  and  mighty 
bosiness  might,  with  the  most  speed  and  great  advantage,  be  effected. 

Whereupon  it  was  agreed  and  reported  by  them  to  employ  the  said 
money,  together  with  an  addition  out  of  the  society's  purse  of  a  far 
greater  sum,  toward  the  furnishing  out  of  Captain  Bluett  and  his  com- 
panions, being  so  very  able  and  sufficient  workmen  with  all  manner  of 
provi^iions  for  the  setting  up  of  an  iron  work  in  Virginia,  whereof  the 
profits  arising  were  intended  and  ordered  in  a  ratable  proportion  to  be 
faithfully  employed  for  the  educating  of  thirty  of  the  infidels'  children 
in  Christian  religion,  and  otherwise  as  the  donor  had  required. 

To  which  end  they  writ  very  effectual  letters  unto  Sir  Greorge 
Yeardley,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  and  captain  also  of  Southampton 
plantation,  not  only  commending  the  excellence  of  the  work,  but  also 
fumishmg  him  at  large  with  advice  and  direction  how  to  proceed 
therein,  with  a  most  earnest  adjuration,  and  that  often  iterated  in  all 
their  succeeding  letters,  so  to  employ  his  best  care  and  industry  therein, 
as  a  work  wherein  the  eyes  of  God,  angels,  and  men  were  fixed.  The 
copy  of  my  letter  and  direction,  through  some  omission  of  their  officer, 
was  not  entered  in  their  book,  but  a  course  should  be  taken  to  have  it 
recovered. 

In  answer  of  this  letter  they  received  a  letter  from  Sir  George 
Yeardley,  showing  how  difficult  a  thing  it  was  at  that  time  to  obtain 
any  of  their  children  with  the  consent  and  good  liking  of  their  parents, 
by  reason  of  their  tenderness  of  them,  or  fear  of  hard  usage  by  the 
English,  unless  it  might  be  by  a  treaty  with  Opachankano,  the  King, 
which  treaty  was  appointed  to  be  that  summer,  wherein  he  would  not 
&il  to  do  his  uttermost  endeavors. 
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But  Captain  Bluett  dying  ehortly  after  bis  amyal»  it  was  a  great 
setting  back  of  the  iron  work  intended ;  yet  since  that  time  there  bad 
been  orders  to  restore  that  business  with  a  fresh  supply,  so  as  he  hoped 
will  the  gentleman  that  gave  this  g^  should  receive  good  satisfaction 
by  the  faithful  account  which  they  should  be  able  and  at  all  times 
would  be  ready  to  give,  touching  the  employment  of  the  said  money. 

Gonceming  which  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  further  said  that,  as  he  could 
not  but  highly  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  worthy  and  most 
Ohristian  act,  so  he  had  observed  so  great  inconvenience  by  his  mod- 
esty and  eschewing  of  show  of  vain  glory  by  concealing  his  name, 
whereby  they  were  deprived  of  the  mutual  help  and  advice  which  tbey 
might  have  had  by  conferriug  with  him;  and  whereby  also  he  might 
have  received  more  clear  satisfaction  with  what  integrity,  care,  and 
industry  they  had  managed  that  business,  the  success  whereof  must  be 
submitted  to  the  pleasure  of  God,  as  it  had  been  commended  to  his 
blessing. 

He  concluded  that  if  the  gentlemen  would  either  vouchsafe  himself 
or  send  any  of  his  friends  to  confer  with  the  said  society,  they  would 
be  glad  to  apply  themselves  to  give  him  all  good  satisfaction.  But  for 
his  own  particular  judgment  he  doubted  that  neither  of  the  two  courses 
particularized  in  this  last  letter,  now  read  in  court,  would  attain  the 
effect  so  much  desired.  Now,  to  send  for  them  into  England  and 
to  have  them  educated  here,  he  found,  upon  experience  of  those  brought 
by  Sir  Tho.  Dale,  might  be  far  from  the  Christian  work  intended. 
Again,  to  begin  with  building  of  a  free  school  for  them  in  Virginia,  he 
doubted,  considering  that  none  of  the  buildings  they  there  intended 
had  yet  prospered,  by  reason  that  as  yet,  through  their  doting  so  much 
upon  tobacco,  no  fit  workmen  could  be  had  but  at  intolerable  rates,  it 
might  rather  tend  to  the  exhausting  of  this  sacred  treasure  in  some 
small  fabric  than  to  accomplish  such  a  foundation  as  might  satisfy 
men's  expectations. 

Whereupon,  he  wished  again  some  meeting  between  the  gentleman 
or  his  friends  and  Southampton  society,  that  all  things  being  debated 
at  full,  and  judiciously  weighed,  some  constant  course  might  be  re- 
solved on  and  pursued  for  proceeding  in  and  perfecting  of  this  most 
pious  work,  for  which  he  prayed  the  blessing  of  God  to  be  upon  the 
author  thereof;  and  all  the  company  said  Amen. 

In  the  midst  of  this  narration  a  stranger  stepped  in,  presenting  four 
books,  £Eiirly  bound,  sent  from  a  person  refusing  to  be  named,  who 
had  bestowed  them  upon  the  college  in  Virginia,  being  from  th^  same 
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mn  that  gave  heretofore  four  other  great  books ;  the  names  of  those 
he  DOW  sent  were,  yiz :  a  large  chnrch  Bible,  the  Oommon  Prayer 
Book,  UrsmoB's  Oatechism,  and  a  small  Bible  richly  embroidered. 

The  court  desired  the  messenger  to  return  the  gentleman  that  gave 
them,  general  acknowledgment  of  mnch  respect  and  thanks  dae  mito 
him. 

A  letter  was  also  presented  from  one  that  desured  not  as  yet  to  be 
named,  with  X25  in  gold,  to  be  employed  by  way  of  addition  to  the 
fimner  contribation  towards  the  building  of  a  free  school  in  Virginia, 
to  make  the  other  sum  JR125,  for  which  the  company  desired  the 
meesenger  to  return  him  their  hearty  thanks. 

Mr.  Copland  moved  that,  whereas  it  was  ordered  by  the  last  quar- 
ter court  that  an  usher  should  be  sent  to  Virginia,  with  the  first  con- 
muence,  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  free  school  there  intended  to  be 
encted,  that  forasmuch  as  there  was  now  a  very  good  scholar  whom 
he  well  knew,  and  had  good  testimony  for  his  sufficiency  in  learning 
tad  good  carriage,  who  offered  himself  to  go  for  the  performance  of  this 
service,  he  therefore  thought  good  to  acquaint  the  court  therewith,  and 
to  leave  it  to  their  better  judgment  and  consideration,  whereupon  the 
court  appointed  a  committee  to  treat  with  the  said  party,  viz :  Mr. 
Gibbs,  Mr.  Wroth,  Mr.  Wrote,  Mr.  Copland,  Mr.  Balmford,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, who  are  to  join  herein  with  the  rest  of  the  committee  and  to  meet 
iboat  it  upon  Monday  next,  in  the  morning  about  eight,  at  Mr. 
Deputy's,  and  hereof  to  make  report. 

On  February  27, 1621-'2,  the  committee's  report  touching  the  allow- 
uoe  granted  unto  the  usher  of  the  free  school  intended  in  Virginia 
being  read,  Mr.  Copland  signified  that  the  said  usher  having  lately 
imparted  his  mind  unto  him,  seemed  unwilling  to  go  as  usher  or  any 
less  title  than  master  of  the  said  school,  and  also  to  be  assured  of 
that  allowance  that  is  intended  to  be  appropriated  to  the  master  for 
his  proper  maintenance. 

Bat  it  was  answered  that  they  might  not  swerve  from  the  order  of 
the  quarter  court,  which  did  appoint  the  usher  to  be  first  established, 
for  the  better  advancement  of  which  action  divers  had  underwritten  to 
•  roll  for  that  purpose  drawn,  which  did  already  arise  to  a  good  sum  of 
money,  and  was  like  daily  to  increase  by  reason  of  men's  affections  to 
ftrward  so  good  a  work.  In  which  respect  many  sufficient  scholars 
dd  now  o£fer  themselves  to  go  upon  the  same  condition  as  had  been 
pvopoeed  to  this  party,  yet  in  favor  of  him,  forsomuch  as  he  waa 
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specially  recommended  bj  Mr.  Copland,  whom  the  company  do  mnch 
respect,  the  coart  is  pleased  to  give  him  some  time  to  consider  of  it 
between  this  and  the  next  coort,  desiring  then  to  know  his  direct 
answer,  whether  he  will  accept  of  the  place  of  nsher  as  has  been 
offered  unto  him.  And  if  he  shall  accept  thereof,  then  the  conrt  have 
entreated  Mr.  Balmford,  Mr.  Copland,  Mr.  Caswell,  Mr.  MoUinge, 
to  confer  with  him  about  the  method  of  teaching,  and  the  books  he 
intends  to  instruct  children  by. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  March  the  court,  taking  into  their  considera- 
tion certain  pro|>o8itions  presented  unto  them  by  Mr.  Copland  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Dike,  formerly  commended  for  the  usher's  place  in  the 
free  school  intended  at  Charles  city,  in  Virginia,  they  have  agreed  in 
effect  unto  his  several  requests,  namely,  that  upon  certificates  from 
the  governor  of  Virginia  of  his  sufficiency  and  diligence  in  training  up 
of  youth  committed  to  his  charge,  he  shall  be  confirmed  in  the  place  of 
the  master  of  the  said  school. 

Secondly,  that  if  he  can  procure  an  expert  writer  to  go  over  with 
him  that  can  withal  teach  the  grounds  of  arithmetic  whereby  to  in- 
struct the  children  in  matters  of  account,  th()  company  are  contented 
to  give  such  a  one  his  passage,  whoQe  pains  they  doubt  not  but  will 
well  be  rewarded  by  those  whose  children  shall  be  taught  by  him. 

And  for  the  allowance  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  he  desires  for 
his  own  proper  inheritance,  it  is  agreed  that  after  he  hath  served  out 
his  time,  which  is  to  be  five  years  at  least,  and  longer  during  his  own 
pleasure,  he  giving  a  year's  warning  upon  his  remove,  whereby  an- 
other may  be  provided  in  his  room,  the  company  are  pleased  to  grant 
him  one  hundred  acres. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  he  shall  be  furnished  with  books,  first  for  the 
school  for  which  he  is  to  be  accountable ;  and  for  the  children  the 
company  have  likewise  undertaken  to  provide  good  store  of  books, 
fitting  for  their  use,  for  which  their  parents  are  to  be  answerable. 

Lastly,  it  is  ordered  that  the  agreement  between  him  and  the  com- 
pany shall,  according  to  his  own  request,  be  set  down  in  writing,  by 
way  of  articles  indented. 

Upon  the  same  day  the  following  minute  was  entered  on  the  journal 
of  the  company : 

'*  Whereas,  Mr.  Deputy  acquainted  the  former  court  with  that  news 
he  had  received  by  word  of  mouth,  of  the  safe  arrival  of  eight  of  their 
ships  in  Virginia  with  all  their  people  and  provisions  sent  out  this 
last  summer,  he  now  signified  that  the  general  letter  has  come  to  hit 
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bandsi  imparting  as  macb  as  had  been  fonnerly  delivered,  which  let- 
ter for  more  particular  relations  did  refer  to  the  letters  sent  by  the 
George,  which  he  hoped  they  shoold  shortly  hear  of. 

«Upon  declaration  of  the  company's  thankfulness  unto  Gk>d  foi 
the  joyful  and  welcome  news  from  Virginia,  a  motion  was  made  that 
thiB  acknowledgment  of  their  thankfnlness  might  not  only  be  done 
in  a  private  court,  but  published  by  some  learned  minister  in  a  sermon 
to  that  purpose,  before  a  general  assembly  of  the  company,  which  mo- 
tion was  well  approved  of  and  thought  fit  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion upon  return  of  the  George,  which  was  daily  expected,  when  they 
hoped  they  should  receive  more  particular  advertisement  concerning 
their  a&irs  in  Virginia." 

Early  in  April,  1622,  the  following  action  was  taken  : 

**  Forasmuch  as  the  Greorge  was  now  safe  returned  from  Virginia, 
eonfinniDg  the  good  news  they  had  formerly  received  of  the  safe  ar- 
liral  of  their  ships  and  people  in  Virginia,  sent  this  last  time,  it  was 
now  thought  fit  and  resolved  according  to  a  motion  formerly  made  to 
the  like  effect,  that  a  sermon  should  be  preached  to  express  the  com- 
pany's thankfulness  unto  Grod  for  this  his  great  and  extraordinary 
bleesing. 

*'To  which  end  the  court  entreated  Mr.  Copland,  being  present,  to 
take  the  pains  to  preach  the  said  sermon,  being  a  brother  of  the  com- 
pany, and  one  that  was  well  acquainted  with  the  happy  success  of 
thehr  a£Eairs  in  Virginia  this  last  year.  , 

"  Upon  which  request,  Mr.  Copland  was  pleased  to  undertake  it,  and 
therefore  two  places  being  proposed  where  this  exercise  should  be  per- 
formed, namely,  St.  Michael's  in  Comhill  or  Bowe  church,  it  was  by 
erection  of  hands  appointed  to  be  in  Bowe  church,  on  Wednesday 
next,  being  the  17th  day  of  this  present  month  of  April,  about  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  which  purpose  Mr.  Carter  is  appointed  to 
giye  notice  of  the  time  and  place  to  all  the  company.'"^ 

In  the  month  of  June  there  sailed  from  England  Leonard  Hadson, 
s  carpenter,  his  wife,  and  five  apprentices,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
the  East  India  school  at  Charles  city. 

The  governor  and  council  of  Virginia  were  at  the  same  time  informed, 
that  as  the  company  had  failed  to  secure  an  usher,  upon  second  consid- 
ention  it  was  thought  good  to  give  the  colony  the  choice  of  the  school- 
master or  usher,  if  there  was  any  suitable  person  for  the  office.     If 


*Th» Mrmoo  WM  ddlrwed,  and  printed  In  qiuuio  with  this  title :  "  VirglnU'iGod  be  tbaakad; 
or,  SMnMB  of  fhnkigfTlBf  for  the  bapple  racceeae  of  the  Affatrei  In  Virginia,  this  iMl 
,  by  cowBandaflBt  of  tbe  Virginia  company.    London,  1622. 
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they  could  find  no  one,  they  v^ere  requested  to  inform  them  n  aat  thejr 
would  contribute  toward  the  eupport  of  a  BchoolniaBter,  and  thej  would 
then  again  etrive  to  provide  '^an  honest  and  sufficient  man."  The  let- 
ter concludes  bj  sajing,  *'  there  is  very  much  in  this  business  that  we 
most  leave  to  your  care  and  wisdom,  and  the  help  and  assistance  of 
good  people,  of  which  we  doubt  not." 

On  July  3,  1622,  the  court  gave  order  that  a  receipt  should  be 
sealed  for  <£47  16#.,  which  the  gentleman  mariners  had  given  to  the 
East  India  Company  to  be  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
church  in  Virginia. 

The  court  thought  fit  to  make  Captain  Martin  Prim  (the  captain  of 
the  Royal  James)  a  freeman  of  the  company,  and  to  give  him  two 
shares  of  land  in  regard  of  the  large  contribution  which  the  gentle- 
men and  mariners  of  that  ship  had  given  towards  good  works  in  Vir- 
ginia, whereof  he  was  an  especial  furtherer. 

The  placing  and  entertainment  of  Mr.  Copland  in  Virginia  being 
referred  by  the  former  court  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee, 
they  having  accordingly  advised  about  it,  did  now  make  report  of 
what  they  had  done  therein,  as  foUoweth,  viz : 

1.  First,  they  thought  fit  that  he  be  made  rector  of 'the  intended 
college  in  Virginia  for  the  conversion  of  the  infidels,  and  to  have  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  college  tenants  about  him. 

2.  In  regard  of  his  rectorship,  to  have  the  tenth  part  of  the  profits  due 
to  the  college  out  of  their  lands  and  arising  from  the  labors  of  their 
tenants. 

3.  In  regard  of  his  pastoral  charge,  to  have  a  parsonage  there  erected, 
according  to  the  general  order  for  parsonages. 

And  for  that  it  was  now  further  moved  that  he  might  be  admitted  of 
the  council,  then  it  was  referred  to  the  former  commitee  to  consider 
thereof  and  of  some  other  things  propounded  for  his  better  accommo- 
dation there. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  collie  for  this  present  year  are 
the  ensuing,  viz :  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir  John  Danvers,  Mr.  Oibbs* 
Mr.  J.  Ferrar,  Mr.  B.  Smith,  Mr.  Wrote,  Mr.  Barbor. 

The  report  of  the  committee  touching  Mr.  Copland's  placing  and  en- 
tertainment in  Virginia  was  now  read,  they  having  thought  fit  he  be 
made  rector  of  the  intended  college  there  for  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels,  and  to  have  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  college  there  for  the 
conversion  of  the  infidels,  and  to  have  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  college 
tenants  about  him ;  and  in  regard  of  his  rectorship,  to  have  the  tenth 
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ptrt  of  the  profits  due  to  the  college  out  of  the  lands  and  arising  {torn 
the  labors  of  their  tenants ;  and  in  respect  of  his  pastoral  charge,  to 
htre  a  parsonage  there  erected  according  to  the  general  order  for  par- 
lonages  which  this  court  hath  well  approved  of;  ahd  have  likewise 
admitted  him  to  be  one  of  the  council  of  Virginia. 

The  memorable  massacre  by  the  savages,  in  the  spring  of  1622»  was 
a  great  obstacle  to  all  educational  progress.  Among  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  the  slain  was  that  of  the  refined  and  educated  gentleman* 
Oeoige  Thorpe,  who  had  the  oversight  of  the  college  lands  and  tenants. 
After  i^e  company  received  intelligence  of  his  death,  they  made  a 
particiilar  request  that  Oeorge  Sandys,  the  brother  of  Sir  Edwin,  a 
poet  and  translator  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  then  Treasurer  of  the 
colony,  should  take  charge  of  the  college  interests ;  and  they  wrote  : 
"we  esteem  the  college  aflEalrs  not  only  a  public  but  a  sacred  busi« 
oess."  After  this  we  know  of  but  one  allusion  to  the  college.  In 
1623,  £dward  Downes  petitioned  "  that  his  son  Richard  Downes, 
having  continued  in  Virginia  these  four  years,  and  being  bred  a  scholar, 
went  over  in  search  of  preferments  in  the  college  there,  might  now  be 
fiee  to  live  there  of  himself,  and  have  fifty  acres  of  land." 

One  year  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  in  1624, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  erect  the  East  India  free  school.  Mr. 
Carolo£P  and  others  were  sent  over  for  the  purpose,  but  he  seems  to 
haye  become  unpopular.  The  governor  and  council,  under  date  of 
Jime  15, 1625,  write  : 

'*  We  should  be  ready  with  our  utmost  endeavors  to  assist  the  pious 
work  of  the  East  India  free  school,  but  we  must  not  dissemble  that, 
bendes  the  unseasonable  arrival,  we  thought  the  acts  of  Mr.  GaroloflF 
will  overbalance  all  his  other  sufficiency  though  exceeding  good." 

Fuller,  in  his  "Worthies,"  speaks  of  another  attempt  to  establish  an 
academy  in  Virginia  by  one  Edward  Palmer.  He  says, "  his  plenteous 
estate  afforded  him  opportunity  to  put  forward  the  ingenuity,  im- 
planted  by  nature,  for  the  public  good,  resolving  to  erect  an  academy 
in  Virginia.  In  order  whereunto  he  purchased  an  island,  called 
Palmer's  island  unto  this  day,  but  in  pursuance  thereof  was  at  many 
thousand  pounds'  expense,  some  instruments  employed  therein  not 
discharging  the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  corresponding  fidelity.  He 
was  transplanted  to  another  world,  leaving  to  posterity  the  monument 
of  his  worthy  but  unfinished  intention.  This  Edward  Palmer  died  in 
London,  about  1626." 

Taming  to  the  manuscript  records  of  the  Virginia  Oompany,  wa 
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learn  that  on  July  3, 1622, "  Francis  Carter  passed  over  sixteen  shares 
of  land  in  Virginia  to  Mr.  Edward  Palmer,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  esquire,"  who  may  have  been  the  indiridnal  referred  to  by 
Fuller,  and  Palmer's  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  where 
Olaybome  traded  with  the  Indians  before  Lord  Baltimore  obtained  a 
grant  for  Maryland. 

Although  unforeseen  circumstances  prevented  Gppeland's  acceptance 
of  the  rectorship  of  the  proposed  college  at  Henrico,  he  continued  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  American  plantations.  The  leading  men  of  the 
Virginia  Oompauy  were  also  members  of  the  Somers  Island  or  Bermu- 
das Oompany,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  Gopeland  became 
a  non-conformist  minister  at  those  isles  of  the  sea. 

Since  1615  the  Bev.  Bichard  Norwood,  a  distinguished  surveyor 
and  Puritan,  had  taught  school  there,  and  old  records  show  that  both 
Oopeland  and  Ferrar  were  contributors  to  the  free  school  in  that 
locality. 

Norwood  continued  as  school  teacher  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
in  1648  Oopeland,  when  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  accompanied  Gov- 
ernor Sayle  to  establish  a  new  plantation  at  Eleuthera,  one  of  the  Ba- 
hamas. In  the  charter  of  the  colony  it  was  stipulated  that  each  settler 
should  enjoy  entire  freedom  of  conscience. 

Sayle,  shortly  after  he  reached  Eleuthera,  visited  the  Puritan  parishes 
of  Virginia,  and  invited  the  parishioners,  who  were  uncomfortable  under 
the  strictness  of  Governor  Berkeley,  to  remove  to  the  new  colony. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Harrison,  formerly  Berkeley's  chaplain,  but  now  a 
Puritan,  was  sent  to  Boston  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  ministers  there 
relative  to  emigration  to  Eleuthera.  They  decided  that  it  was  inex* 
pedient,  partly  because  an  entire  separation  of  church  and  state  was 
proposed  by  the  projectors  of  the  new  settlement.  From  this  period 
we  can  learn  nothing  of  Oopeland,  and  probably  this  early  friend  of 
education  in  America  died  at  the  Bahamas. 

Four  years  before  John  Harvard,  the  gentle  minister  of  Oharles- 
town,  died,  and  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  college  at  Oambridge, 
Massachusetts,  Benjamin  Symmes,  of  Virginia,  left  the  first  legacy  by 
a  resident  of  the  American  plantations  for  founding  a  school.  In  a 
will,  made  in  1634,  he  gave  two  hundred  acres  on  the  Poquoson,  a  small 
stream  that  enters  Ghesapeake  bay  below  Yorktown,  '*  with  the  milk 
and  increase  of  eight  cows,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  learned  and  honest 
man,  to  keep  upon  the  said  ground  a  free  school,  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  chUdren  of  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Elisabeth  01^ 
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ind  Kiqaotan,  from  Mary's  Moimt  downwards,  to  the  Poquoson  river." 
The  author  of  a  little  pamphlet  on  Virginia,  published  in  1649,  al- 
ludes to  the  early  friend  of  education  in  this  language :  *'  I  may  not 
foiget  to  tell  you  that  we  have  a  free  school,  with  two  hundred  acres 
of  land,  a  fine  house  upon  it,  forty  milch  kine,  and  other  accommoda- 
tion to  it  The  benefactor  deserveth  perpetual  mention,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Sjmmes,  worthy  to  be  chronicled.     Other  petty  schools  we  have." 

AloDg  period  now  elapsed  before  another  benefaction  to  schools  was 
chronicled.  Dr.  Gataker,  in  a  work  dedicated  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
published  in  1657,  deplores  the  neglect  of  education  in  Virginia.  In 
March,  1660-'l,  the  assembly  of  the  colony  enacted  :  "  That  for  the 
idyance  of  learning,  education  of  youth,  supply  of  the  ministry,  and 
promotion  of  piety,  there  be  land  taken  upon  purchase  for  a  college 
and  free  school,  and  that  there  be,  with  as  much  speed  as  may  be  con- 
Tenient,  houseing  erected  thereon  for  entertainment  of  students  and 
scholars ;"  and  at  the  same  session  a  petition  to  the  King  was  drawn 
ap,  praying  for  "letters  patent  to  collect  and  gather  the  charity  of 
well  disposed  people  in  England,  for  the  erecting  of  colleges  and 
sdKMls."  The  year  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  a 
pamphlet,  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  written  by  a  minister 
who  had  lived  many  years  in  America,  was  published,  called  **  Vir- 
ginia's Cure,  or  an  Advisive  Narrative  Concerning  Virginia,''  in  which 
it  was  suggested  that  charitable  persons  in  England  should  endow 
Virginia  fellowships  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He 
stated  that  schools  in  the  colony  were  so  few  that  "  there  was  a  very 
nnmerous  generation  of  Christian  children  bom  in  Virginia,  unservice- 
able for  any  employment  of  church  or  state ;"  and  also  adds  that  the 
mambers  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  were  "  usually  such  as  went  over 
servants  thither,  'and  though  by  time  and  industry  they  may  have 
obtained  competent  estates,  yet  by  reason  of  their  poor  and  mean  con- 
dition were  unskilful  in  judging  of  a  good  estate,  either  of  church  or 
commonwealth,  or  of  the  means  of  procuring  it." 

Berkeley,  who  had  been  deposed  from  the  governorship  during  the 
Cramwellian  era,  was  reinstated  in  1661,  and  proved  more  churlish  than 
befinre.  In  1671,  the  home  government  made  a  number  of  queries,  the 
last  of  which  was  :  *'  What  course  is  taken  about  instructing  the  people 
within  your  government  in  the  Christian  religion;  and  what  provision 
is  there  made  for  the  paying  of  your  ministry  V*  To  which  he  answered : 
''The  same  course  that  is  taken  in  England  out  of  towns ;  every  man, 
iccoiding  to  his  ability,  instructing  his  children.     We  have  forty-eight 
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parishes,  and  our  ministers  are  well  paid,  and  by  my  consent  would 
be  better,  if  they  wonld  pray  oftener  and  preach  less.  Bat,  as  of  all 
other  commodities,  so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  as,  and  we  had  few 
that  we  conld  boast  of,  since  the  persecation  in  GromwelPs  tyrannj 
drove  divers  worthy  men  hither.  But,  I  thank  God,  there  are  no  free 
schools,  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  handred 
years;  for  learning  has  broaght  disobedience,  and  heresy j  and  sects, 
into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divalged  them  and  libek  against  the 
best  government." 

Notwithstanding  this  splenitive  declaration  of  the  aged  governor, 
in  1675  Henry  Peasley  bequeathed  six  hundred  acres  in  Abingdon 
parish,  Gloucester  county,  '*  together  with  ten  cows  and  one  breeding 
mare,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school  forever,  to  be  kept  with  a 
schoolmaster  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  parishes  of  Ab* 
ingdon  and  Ware." 

About  the  period  of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  a  new  ele- 
ment in  the  emigration  to  Virginia  appeared.  They  were  men  of 
angular  manners  and  brawny  frames,  but  also  of  educated  minds  and 
warm  hearts.  They  had  been  nurtured  in  a  land  which  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  had  enacted  in  solemn  assembly  that  there  should  be 
a  school  in  every  parish,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  grammar,  the 
Latin  language,  and  the  principles  of  religion ;  and  at  a  later  period 
that  the  school  should  be  so  far  supported  by  the  public  funds  as  to 
render  education  accessible  to  even  the  poorest  in  the  community. 
Macaulay,  in  his  History  of  England,  referring  to  the  school  law  of 
Scotland,  says  the  effect  of  its  passage  was  immediately  felt:  "Before 
one  generation  passed  away  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  common 
people  of  Scotland  were  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  common  people 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  To  whatever  land  the  Scotchman 
might  wander,  to  whatever  calling  he  might  betake  himself,  in  America 
or  India,  in  trade  or  in  war,  by  the  advantage  which  he  derived  ftom 
his  early  training,  he  was  raised  above  his  competitors.'' 

When  these  men,  bearing  the  names  of  Gordon,  Monro,  Inglis,  Irvine, 
Blair,  Porteus,  the  ancestor  of  a  bishop  of  the  church  of  England,  came 
to  Virginia,  there  was  a  stirring  of  life  in  communities  long  torpid. 
They  felt  that  they  had  no  home  unless  they  had  a  school-house  near, 
and  began  anew  to  agitate  the  subject  of  establishing  the  free  school 
and  college.  The  leader  of  the  movement  was  the  Bev.  James  Blair, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1673,  and  gifted  with  the 
**  fervidam  vim  Scotorum."    His  projects  met  with  oppo8ition»  bat  lie 
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WIS  canny  and  did  not  shrink  from  a  good  fight;  and,  after  controversj 
with  Sir  Edmnnd  Andros,  of  Connecticut  fame,  and  with  the  assembly 
of  Virginia,  and  his  brethren  of  the  church,  toward'  the  close  of  the  cen- 
toiy  succeeded  in  establishing  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  of 
which,  in  a  sketch  of  education  during  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is 
proposed  to  give  a  full  history.  The  preamble  to  the  statutes  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  published  at  an  early  period  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  fully  states  the  influences  that  l^d  to  the  organization  of  the 
institation,  with  a  portion  of  which  we  conclude  this  historical  sketch : 

"Nowhere  was  there  any  greater  danger  on  account  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  instruction  than  in  the  English  colonies  of  America,  in 
which  the  first  planters  had  much  to  do  in  a  country  overrun  with 
weeds  and  briers,  and  for  many  years  infested  with  the  incursions  of 
the  barbarous  Indians,  to  earn  a  mean  livelihood  with  hard  labor. 
There  were  no  schools  to  be  found  in  those  days,  nor  any  opportunity 
for  good  education. 

'*8ome  few,  and  a  very  few  indeed,  of  the  richer  sort,  sent  their 
chfldren  to  England  to  be  educated,  and  there,  after  many  dangers 
from  the  seas  and  enemies,  and  unusual  distempers  occasioned  by  the 
diange  of  country  and  climate,  they  were  often  taken  off  by  small-pox 
and  other  diseases.  It  was  no  wonder  if  this  occasioned  a  great  defect 
of  miderstanding  and  all  sort  of  literature,  and  that  it  was  followed 
with  a  new  generation  of  men  far  short  of  their  forefathers,  which,  if 
tbey  had  the  good  fortune,  though  at  a  very  indifferent  rate,  to  read 
and  write,  had  no  further  commerce  with  the  muses  or  learned  sciences, 
but  spent  their  life  ignobly  with  the  hoe  and  spade,  and  other  employ- 
ments of  an  uncultivated  and  unpolished  country.  There  remained 
stilL  notwithstanding,  a  small  remnant  of  men  of  better  spirit,  who  had 
the  benefit  of  better  education  themselves  in  their  mother  country,  or 
at  least  had  heard  of  it  from  others.  These  men's  privata  conferences 
among  themselves  produced  at  last  a  scheme  of  a  free  school  and  col- 
lege," which  was  exhibited  to  the  president  and  council  in  1690,  a  little 
before  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Nicholson,  and  the  next  year 
to  the  assembly,  when  Blair  was  sent  to  England  to  collect  funds  for 
die  college. 
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JAMES  BLAIB,  D.D. 

Jambs  Blair,  D.D.,  named  in  the  charter  the  first  President  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  and  entitled,  by  his  judicious  and  persistent  efforts 
in  securing  the  same,  together  with  the  means  by  which  the  institution 
was  put  in  operation,  to  be  called  its  founder,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1656, 
and  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1676.  Af- 
ter officiating  as  clergyman  in  an  Episcopal  church  in  Scotland  for 
several  years,  he  was  selected  by  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  in  1685, 
for  missionary  work  in  Virginia ;  and  here  he  gave  such  satisfaction  for 
his  efficient  and  judicious  course  as  to  be  commissioned  as  his  Commissary 
in  that  colony  in  1689.  In  his  new  and  difficult  field  he  soon  felt  the  need 
of  intelligent  laymen,  as  well  as  of  pious  clergymen  born  and  educated 
in  the  country,  and  at  onoe  set  about  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for 
this  purpose.  In  this  work  he  was  aided  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Nichol- 
son, who  arrived  from  New  York  in  1690  [Lord  Effingham  being  absent 
from  ill  health],  who  headed  a  subscription,  which  reached  £2,500.  The 
Assembly  which  met  in  1691  commended  the  enterprise  in  an  address  to 
their  majesties  William  and  Mary,  and  deputed  the  Commissary,  Mr.  Blair, 
to  present  the  same.  The  charter  was  granted  February  14, 1792,  with  a 
gift  of  £2,000,  besides  an  endowment  of  20,000  acres  of  land,  the  patron- 
age of  the  office  of  Surveyor  General,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  a 
duty  of  one  penny  a  pound  on  all  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  other  plantations.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  named  the 
first  Chancellor,  and  Rev.  James  Blair  the  first  President,  and  the  college 
was  allowed  to  return  a  member  to  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Blair  also  obtained 
several  individual  subscriptions,  the  largest  from  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
for  the  endowment  of  a  Prof<?ssorsliip  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians, called  the  Brafferton  Foundation,*  from  an  estate  in  England  in 
which  the  subscription  was  invested.  When  the  first  edifice  erected  in 
1693,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1705,  President  Blair  at  once  set  about 
raising  the  means  to  rebuild,  which  was  done  within  a  year.  Queen  Anne 
contributing  liberally  for  this  object.  He  was  also  successful  in  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Assembly  for  an  endowment  for  poor  scholars;  the  £1,000 
thus  granted  was  invested  in  the  Nottoway  estate,  the  income  of  which 
was  applied  to  certain  scholarships  down  to  1777. 

In  1722  Dr.  Blair  published  four  octavo  volumes  made  up  of  discourses 
delivered  on  different  texts  selected  from  Our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the' 
Mount,  which  were  republished  in  1732,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for  a 
century  after  his  death. 

As  Commissary,  Dr.  Blair  was  member  of  the  Council,  or  Upper  House 
of  Assembly  for  fifty  years,  and  rector  of  the  parish  of  Middle  Planta- 
tions, or  Williamsburg.  He  died  August  1, 1743,  in  the  88th  year  of  his 
age,  and  64th  of  his  ministry,  leaving  his  library  (of  over  one  thousand 
volumes)  to  the  college. 


♦  Mr  Boyle  d'ed  before  hie  subscription  was  made,  bur  the  tractees  to  whom  he  left 
the  bulk  of  his  estate  for  the  advMnceiueDt  of  the  Christian  riligloa.  invei^ti  d  £5,400  in 
the  Braff  rton  estate,  and  gave  £45  of  the  incume  to  the  support  of  two  missionaries  to 
the  India  i»  in  Maryland,  £45  to  Elarvard  College,  and  the  remainder  to  William  and  Mary 
College,  on  condition  of  their  supporting  one  Indian  scholar  lor  every  £14  received. 


CONBTmiTIONAL  AND  LEGAL  PROVISIONS  RESPECTING  SCHOOLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ths  State  of  Massachusetts  is  composed  of  the  original  Colony 
of  Plymouth,  founded  by  a  small  body  of  English  Puritans  or 
Independents  who  first  took  refuge  in  Holland  in  1608,  and  made 
their  first  permanent  settlement  at  Plymouth,  December  22,  1620, 
and  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  latter  was  begun  in 
1628,  under  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  by 
individuals  who  were  incorporated  in  1629  by  Charles  I.,  as  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  England. 
Under  this  grant  and  charter,  settlement  was  made  at  Salem  in  1628, 
and  Charlestown  and  Boston  in  1630.  The  two  colonies  were 
united  under  the  Provincial  Charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary, 
in  October,  1691,  and  the  government  organized  in  June,  1692,  as 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts. 

The  documents  of  the  Company  under  which  the  Colony  of 
Pljnaouth  was  settled,  the  articles  of  agreement  formed  by  the 
first  company  of  settlers  on  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  and  the 
Provincial  Charter  of  Massachusetts,  contain  no  notice  of  schools 
or  the  education  of  children.  The  first  public  movement  in  this 
direction  was  inspired  by  the  necessities  of  the  educated  families 
who  gave  character  and  form  to  the  infant  settlements.  The  fathers, 
educated  in  the  endowed  grammar  or  free  schools  and  universities 
of  England,  made  early  and  earnest  efforts  to  provide  similar  oppor- 
tunities for  their  own  children,  in  advance  of  any  colonial  or  even 
any  town  action  on  the  subject. 

In  1636,  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met  in  Boston 
on  the  8th  of  September,  passed  an  act  appropriating  £400  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  college.  The  sum  thus  appropriated  was 
more  than  the  whole  tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that  time  in  a 
single  year,  and  the  population  scattered  through  ten  or  twelve 
villages  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  persons. 

In  1638  John  Harvard  left  by  will  the  sum  of  £779  in  money, 
and  a  library  of  over  three  hundred  books.  In  1640,  the  General 
Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of  the  Charlestown  ferry ; 
and  in  1642,  the  Governor,  with  the  magistrates  and  teacbei^aad 
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In  June  (14th),  1642,  we  find  in  the  Records  of  Massachusetts  Bay  the  fol- 
lowing Order : 

This  Court,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  neglect  of  many  parents  and 
masters  in  training  up  their  children  in  learning,  and  labor,  and  other  employ- 
ments which  may  be  profitable  to  the  Commonwealth,  do  hereupon  order  and 
decree  that  in  every  town  the  chosen  men  appointed  for  managing  the  pru- 
dential afiairs  of  the  same,  shall  henceforth  stand  eliarged  with  the  care  of  the 
redress  of  this  evil,  so  as  they  shall  be  sufficiently  punished  by  fines  for  the 
neglect  thereof^  upon  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  or  other  information  or 
complaint  in  any  Court  within  this  jurisdiction ;  and  for  this  end,  they,  or  the 
greater  number  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  take  account  fh)m  time  to  time 
of  all  parents  and  masters,  and  of  their  children,  concerning  their  calling,  and 
employment  of  their  children,  especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  understand 
the  principles  of  religion  and  capital  laws  of  this  county,  and  to  impose  fines 
upo[i  such  as  shall  refuse  to  render  such  account  to  them  when  they  shall  be 
required,  and  they  shall  have  power,  with  consent  of  any  Court  or  the  magis- 
trate, to  put  forth  apprentices  the  children  of  such  as  they  shall  find  not  to  be 
able  and  fit  to  employ  and  bring  them  up. 

The  following  order  is  found  under  date  of  November  11,  1647 : 

It  being |)ne  chiefe  project  of  y^  ould  deluder,  Sathan,  to  keepe  men 
from  the  knowledge  of  y«  Scriptures,  as  in  form"^  times  by  keeping  y™ 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latt'  times  by  perswading  from  y*  use 
of  tongues  y^  so  at  least  y*  true  sence  and  meaning  of  y*  originall  might 
be  clouded  by  false  glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers,  y*  learning  may 
not  be  buried  in  y*  grave  of  o'  fath*^ '  in  y*  church  and  commonwealth, 
the  Lord  assisting  o'  endeavo'  s. 

It  is  therefore  ord'ed,  y'  ev^ry  township  in  this  jurisdiction,  all'  y 
Lord  hath  increased  y"  to  y*  number  of  60  household",  shall  then 
forth w^  ^  appoint  one  w^  **  in  their  towne  to  teach  all  such  children  as 
shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  rcade,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  eith'' 
by  y  parents  or  mast' '  of  such  children,  or  by  y«  inhabitants  in 
gen''  all,  by  way  of  supply,  as  y  major  p*  of  those  y*  ord"^  y*  prudentials 
of  y*  towne  shall  appoint ;  provided,  those  y'  send  their  children  be 
not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  y"  they  can  have  y*"  taught  for  in 
oth'  townes ;  and  it  is  furth''  ordered,  y*  where  any  towne  shall  increase 
to  J*  numb'  of  100  families  or  househould"  they  shall  set  up  a  gramer 
schoole,  y*  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as  ther 
may  be  fited  for  y«  university ;  provided,  y*  if  any  towne  neglect  j* 
performance  hereof  above  one  yeare,  y*  every  such  towne  shall  pay  6' 
to  y*  next  schoole  till  they  shall  performe  this  order. 

At  the  May  session,  1654,  the   following  law  was  passed  in  addition  to  the 

foregoing,  and  in  the  digest  of  1658  is  annexed  to  it  as  the  3d  section. 

Forasmuch  as  it  greatly  concerns  the  welfare  of  this  country  that  the  youth 
thereof  be  educated  not  only  in  good  literature  but  in  sound  doctrine : 

This  Court  doth  therefore  commend  it  to  the  serious  consideration  and 
special  care  of  our  overseers  of  the  college,  and  the  selectmen  in  the  several 
towns  not  to  admit  or  suffer  any  such  to  be  continued  in  the  office  or  place  of 
teaching,  educating,  or  instructing  youth  or  children  in  the  college  or  schools 
'  that  have  manifested  themselves  unsound  in  the  faith,  or  scandalous  in  their 
lives,  and  have  not  given  satisfaction  according  to  the  niles  of  Christ' 

At  the  October  session,  1683,  the  following  was  enacted: — 

'  As  an  addition  to  the  law,  title  schools,  this  Court  doth  order  and  ermct, 
That  every  town  consisting  of  more  than  five  hundred  families  or  householders 
shall  set  up  and  maintain  tvfo  grammar  schools  and  two  writing  schools^  the 
masters  whereof  shall  be  fit  and  able  to  instruct  youth  as  said  law  directs ;  and 
whereas  the  said  law  makes  the  penalty  for  such  towns  as  provide  not  schools 
as  the  law  directs,  to  pay  to  the  next  school  ten  poundSj  this  Court  hereby 
enacts  that  the  penalty  shall  be  iieeniy  pounds  where  there  are  two  hundred 
/kmilies  or  bouaeboldera.^ 
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The  earliest  notice  Id  schools  in  the  records  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth, 

is  UDder  date  of  1663,  as  follows:  . 

'It  is  proposed  by  the  Court  unto  the  several  townships  of  this  jurisdiction,      / 
IS  a  thing  that  they  ought  to  take  into  their  serious  consideration,  that  some     I 
ooorae  may  be  taken  that  in  every  town  there  may  be  a  schoolmaster  set  up  to 
train  up  children  to  reading  and  writing.' 

At  a  Qeneral  Court  held  March  4,  1670,   a  grant  was  made  of  *  all  such 

proffetts  as  might  or  should  annually  accrew  or  grow  dew  to  this  collonie  Orom 

time  to  time,  for  fishing  with  netts  or  saines  att  Cape  Cod  for  mackerell,  basse, 

or  herrings,  to  be  imployed  and  improved  for  and  towards  a  free  school  in  some 

town  in  this  jurisdiction,  for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  littrature,  for  the  good 

andbenefitt  of  posteritie,  provided  a  beginning  were  made  within  one  year; ' 

and  committed  the  '  ordering  and  managing  of  said  affaire  to  the  Gk>vemor  and 

asBstanta,  or  any  four  of  them.'     In  1667,  at  the  Greneral  Court  held  at 

Plymouth,  the  following  order  was  passed : 

Forasmuch  as  the  roaintainance  of  good  literature  doth  much  tend  to  the 
adTanoement  of  the  weal  and  flourishing  estate  of  societies  and  republicks, 

This  Court  doth  therefore  order :  That  in  whatsoever  township  in  this  gov- 
ernment, consisting  of  fifly  families  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  shall  be  obtained 
to  teach  a  Grammar  School,  such  township  shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds 
in  current  merchantable  pay  to  be  raised  by  rate  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  such 
town;  and  those  that  have  the  more  immediate  benefit  thereof,  by  their 
children's  going  to  school,  with  what  others  may  voluntarily  give  to  promote 
so  good  a  work  and  general  good,  shall  make  up  the  residue  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  same ;  and  the  profits  arising  of  the  Cape  Cod  fishing,  heretofore 
ordered  to  maintain  a  Grammar  School  in  this  colony,  be  distributed  to  such 
towns  as  have  such  Grammar  Schools,  for  the  maintainance  thereof,  not  exceed- 
ing fiTO  pounds  per  annum  to  any  such  town,  unless  the  Court  Treasurer,  or 
other  appointed  to  manage  that  affair,  see  good  cause  to  add  thereunto  to  any 
respective  town,  not  exceeding  five  pounds  more  per  annum.  And  further 
this  Court  orders:  That  every  such  town  as  consists  of  seventy  families  or 
upwards,  and  hath  not  a  Grammar  School  therein,  shall  allow  and  pay  unto  the 
next  town,  which  hath  such  Grammar  School  kept  up  amongst  them,  the  sum 
of  fire  pounds  per  annum  in  current  merchantable  pay,  to  be  levied  on  the 
inhabitants  of  such  defective  towns  by  rate,  and  gathered  and  delivered  by  the 
ooDstableb  of  such  towns,  as  by  warrant  from  any  magistrate  of  this  jurisdiction 
ahall  be  required. 

The  provincial  charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary  in  October,  1691,  which 
united  the  two  colonies  of  New  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  went  into  effect 
bjtbe  organiziUion  of  the  government  in  June,  1692.  The  first  business  of  the 
legislature  was  the  re-enactment  of  the  principal  colonial  laws  in  a  revised  and 
amended  form,  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time.  Among  the  ear- 
liest ftcts,  was  one  for  the  *  Settlement  and  Support  of  Ministers  and  School- 
masters'   The  third  section  of  the  act  read  as  follows: 

*And  he  U  further  eTutded,  ike.  That  every  town  within  this  province,  hav- 
ing the  number  of  fifty  householders  or  upwards,  shall  be  constantly  provided 
of  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write.  And 
where  any  town  or  towns  have  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  house- 
holders,  there  shall  also  be  a  grammar  school  set  up  in  every  such  town,  and 
tome  discreet  person  of  good  conversation,  well  instructed  in  the  tongues, 
procured  to  keep  such  school  Every  such  schoolmaster  to  be  suitably  encour- 
aged and  paid  by  the  inhabitants.' 

'And  the  selectmen  and  inhabitants  of  such  towns  respectively,  shall  take 
effectual  care,  and  make  due  provision,  for  the  settlement  and  maintenance  of 
soefa  ■choolmaator  and  masters.' 

'And  if  any  town  qualified  as  before  expressed,  shall  neglect  the  due  obeeT^* 
aaoe  of  tfaia  Mei^  /br  the  procuring  and  aettUng  of  anj  foc^  achoolmafltet  «A 
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aforesaid,  by  the  space  of  one  year ;  every  such  defective  town  shall  incur  the 
penalty  of  ten  pounds,  for  every  conviction  of  such  neglect,  upon  complaint 
made  unto  their  Majesties  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  same  county  in 
which  such  defective  town  lieth ;  which  penalty  shall  be  towards  the  support 
of  such  school  or  schools  within  the  same  county,  where  there  may  be  the 
most  need,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions;  to  be  levied 
by  warrant  from  the  said  court  of  sessions,  in  proportion  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  such  defective  town,  as  other  public  charges,  and  to  be  paid  unto  the  county 
treasurer.' 

In  1701  an  act  was  passed,  which,  after  setting  forth  the  previous  act  in  a 
preamble,  and  saying  *  That  the  observance  of  which  wholesome  and  necessary 
law  is  shamefuUy  neglected  by  divers  towns,  and  the  penalty  thereof  not  required, 
tending  greatly  to  the  nourishment  of  ignorance  and  irreligion,  whereof 
grievous  complaint  is  made.  For  the  redress  of  the  same '  declared  *  Thai 
the  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  the  non-observance  of  the  said  law  shall  hence- 
forth be  twenty  pounds  per  annum.'    The  following  new  provisions  were  added: 

1st  That  ^  every  grammar  schoolmaster  be  approved  by  the  minister  of  the 
town  and  the  ministers  of  the  two  next  adjacent  townSj  or  any  two  of  them,  by  oeT' 
tificate  under  their  hands.^ 

2d.  '  That  no  minister  of  any  town  shall  be  deemed,  held  or  accepted  to  be 
the  schoolmaster  of  such  town  within  the  intent  of  law.' 

3d.  '  And  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  respective  county  are  hereby 
directed  to  take  eflfectual  care  that  the  laws  respecting  schools  and  school- 
masters  be  duly  observed  and  put  in  execution.  And  all  grand  jurors  within 
their  respective  counties,  shall  diligently  inquire  and  make  presentment  of  all 
breaches  and  neglect  of  the  said  laws,  so  that  due  prosecution  may  be  made 
against  the  offenders.' 

In  1*768,  an  act  relating  to  schools  was  passed,  which  authorized  the  diviaton 

of  the  towns  into  school  districts. 

'  Whereas  it  may  happen  that  when  towns  and  districts  consist  of  several 
precincts,  some  of  such  precincts  may  be  disposed  to  expend  more  for  the  in- 
struction of  children  and  youth  in  useful  learning,  within  their  own  boundsi 
than  as  parts  of  such  towns  or  districts  they  are  by  law  held  to  do;  and  no  pro- 
vision has  hitherto  been  made  to  enable  precincts  to  raise  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  whereas  the  encouragement  of  learning  tends  to  the  promotion  of 
religion  and  good  morals,  and  the  establishment  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious:' 

*  Be  it  therefore  enacted^  &c.  That  when  and  so  often  as  the  major  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  precinct,  at  their  annual  meeting  legally  warned,  shall 
agpree  on  the  building,  finishing  or  repairing  any  school-house,  or  the  defraying 
any  other  charge  for  the  support  of  schools  and  schoolmasters,  and  shall  also 
agree  on  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  such  purpose  or  purposes,  the  asses- 
sors of  such  precinct  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  assess  the  same  on 
the  polls  and  estates  within  the  said  precinct,  and  all  such  rates  and  assess- 
ments shall  be  paid  to  the  constable  or  collector,  to  whom  the  same  shall  be 
committed,  with  a  warrant  fh>m  said  assessors,  in  form  as  by  law  is  prescribed 
for  collecting  town  assessmenta' 

To  prevent  misconception  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  term  district 
used  in  the  foregoing  preamble,  was  the  legal  designation  of  an  incorporated 
community,  precisely  similar  to  a  town  in  respect  to  territory,  and  to  all  rights 
duties,  privileges,  and  powers,  except  of  being  represented  in  the  general  court 

The  term  precinct  was  used  to  denote  a  settlement  in  a  township,  remote 
fW>m  the  centre,  and  for  that  reason  clothed  by  the  general  court  with  the 
power  of  selecting  a  minister  and  supporting  public  worship  by  taxation,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  town  might  do.  In  a  word,  a  precinct  was  a  parish,  or, 
more  properly,  an  incipient  town,  having  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  only. 
To  this  power  was  now  added  that  of  supporting  schools.  Many  existing  towns 
have  been  created  out  of  these  ancient  precincto. 
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In  1647,  when  a  few  scattered  and  feeble  settlementa,  almost 
Doried  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  were  all  that  constituted  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts ;  when  the  entire  population  consisted  of 
tweDtj-one  thousand  souls ;  when  the  external  means  of  the  people 
were  small,  fheir  dwellings  humble,  and  their  raiment  and  subsistr 
esce  scanty  and  homely ;  when  the  whole  valuation  of  all  the  colo- 
nial estates,  both  public  and  private,  would  hardly  equal  the  inven- 
tory of  many  a  private  individual  at  the  present  day ;  when  the 
fierce  eye  of  the  savage  was  nightly  seen  glaring  from  the  edge  of 
the  sarroanding  wilderness,  and  no  defense  or  succor  was  at  hand ; 
it  was  then,  amid  all  these  privations  and  dangers,  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  conceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  a  Free*  and  Universal 
Education  for  the  People ;  and,  amid  all  their  poverty,  they  stinted 
themselves  to  a  still  scantier  pittance ;  amid  all  their  toils  they  im- 
posed upon  themselves  still  more  burdensome  labors;  amid  all 
their  perils  they  braved  still  greater  dangers,  that  they  might  find 
the  time  and  the  means  to  reduce  their  grand  conception  to  prao- 
tice.  Two  divine  ideas  filled  their  great  hearts — their  duty  to  God 
and  to  posterity.  For  the  one  they  built  the  church ;  for  the  other 
they  opened  the  school.  Religion  and  Knowledge! — ^two  attit- 
botes  of  the  same  glorious  and  eternal  truth — and  that  truth  the 
only  one  on  which  immortal  or  mortal  happiness  can  be  securely 
foonded. 

As  an  innovation  upon  all  preexisting  policy  and  usages,  the  es- 
tablishment of  Free  Schools  was  the  boldest  ever  promulgated  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  As  a  theory,  it  could 
hsfe  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array  of  arga- 
ment  and  experience  tlian  was  ever  marshaled  against  any  other 
opinion  of  human  origin.  But  time  has  ratified  its  soundness. 
Two  centuries  now  proclaim  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageous, 
as  beneficent  as  it  was  disinterested.  It  was  one  of  those  grand 
mental  and  moral  experiments  whose  effects  can  not  be  determined 
in  a  single  generation.  But  now,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  human  life  is  computed,  we  are  the  sixth  generation  from  its 
founders,  and  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful  both  to  God  and 
num  for  its  unnumbered  blessings  f  The  sincerity  of  our  gratitude 
most  be  tested  by  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  improve  what  they 
established.     The  gratitude  of  the  lips  only  is  an  unholy  offering. 
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The  three  following  propoaitioDS  describe  the  broad  and  erer- 
daring  foundation  on  which  the  Common  School  system  of  Massa- 
chasetts  reposes: 

The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  coUectivoly,  constitute 
one  great  Commonwealth. 

The  property  of  this  Commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education 
of  all  its  youth  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty 
and  vice,  and  prepare  them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their 
social  and' civil  duties.  ^ 

The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  bound  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  their  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations;  be- 
cause embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and  descendants  are 
as  criminal  as  the  same  offenses  when  perpetrated  against  contem- 
poraries. 

Recognizing  these  eternal  principles  of  natural  ethics,  the  Consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts — the  fundamental  law  of  the  State — after 
declaring,  (among  other  things,)  in  the  preamble  to  the  first  section 
of  the  fifth  chapter,  that  '*  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciencea 
and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other 
United  States  of  America,'*  proceeds,  in  the  second  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  to  set  forth  the  duties  of  all  future  Legislators  and 
Magistrates,  in  the  following  noble  and  impressive  language: — 

*^  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  general 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservalio 
of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of 
this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them ;  especially  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in .  the  towns ;  to 
encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  im- 
munities, for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to 
countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general 
benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality, 
honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings ;  sincerity,  good  humor, 
and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people-" 
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The  Free,  Latin,  or  Latin  Grammar,  School  of  Boston,  is 
one  of  the  few  historical  schools  in  this  country,  its  foundation 
haviog  been  laid  either  in  a  vote  of  the  "  townsmen"  of  Boston  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  April,  1635,*  "entreating   Mr.    Philemon   Per- 
mont  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  chil- 
dren," or  in  the  subscription  started  "  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
richer  inhabitants,"  on  **  the  22d  of  the  sixth  month  (Aug.)  1636,"  at 
which  about  50/. "  was  given  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school- 
master for  the  youth  with  us — Mr.  Daniel  Maud  being  now  also 
chosen  thereunto."     In  either  case  the  school  was  in  all  probability 
what  was  then  known  as  a  Grammar  School.     Both  Mr.  Permont 
and  Mr.  Maud  were  men  of  education,  as  their  subsequent  connec- 
tion with  the  ministry  indicates,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
was  bat  one  school,  which  was  designated  a  free  or  endowed  school, 
and  that  Mr.  Maud  was  the  first  teacher,  for  the  records  are  entirely 
silent  as  to  Mr.  Permont's  yielding  to  the  "  entreaties  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  ; "  and  the  early  records  of  New  Hampshire  testify  to 
his  presence  and  labors  as  a  clergyman  in  the  settlements  on  the 
Piscataqua  only  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  urgent  call  before- 
mentioned — an  early  example  of  the  too  common  practice  of  men 
of  the  right  education  to  become  pastors,  giving  up  the  feeding  of 
the  lambs,  for  the  less  onerous  charge  of  att^jiiding  the  full-grown 
sheep,  whose  fleeces  probably  pay  better  than  the  frolicsome  and 
mischievous  pranks  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  flock. 

Whatever  may  be  the  date  of  its  establishment,  or  whoever  may 
have  been  its  first  teacher,  the  first  "  Free  Schoole,"  or  "  Gram  mar 
School,"  or  "  Latin  Grammar  School,"  of  Boston,  was  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  old  Free  Schoole  or  Grammar  School,  or  Latin 

*  Tbis  was  not  the  earliest  movemeut  in  this  country  towards  the  establishmeul  o(  a 
•chool — eren  a  free  school — Rev.  Mr.  Copeland  having  rained  by  subscription  a  lanrer  fsum 
thso  was  raised  iu  Boston,  to  establish  a /Vee  SeAoU  in  Charles  City,  in  Virginia,  as  early 
M 1681 ;  and  among  the  officials  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  at  Manhattan,  in  1633. 
was  Adam  Roelaudseo,  **  the  schoolmaster,"  and  the  school  which  he  taught,  it  isclaimed  by 
tbe  HJstoriaDM  of  New  York,  is  still  in  existence  in  connection  with  the  Dutch  Reformtti 
Clmreh. 
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Grammar  Schools  in  England — the  connecting  link  between  the 
public  schools  (in  the  original  use  of  the  term)  of  old  and  New 
England — ^the  hearth  stones  of  classical  learning  in  both  countries. 

In  1635,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  several 
tracts  of  land,  together  with  several  Islands  in  the  Bay,  to  the  town 
of  Boston  ;  and  in  1637,  a  grant  of  thirty  acres  of  land  at  Muddy 
Brook,  before  assigned  by  them  to  Mr.  Purment,  was  confirmed. 
In  1641,  *It's  ordered  that  Dcare  Island  shall  be  improved  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Free  schoole  for  the  Towne,  and  such  other  occa- 
sions as  the  Townsmen  for  the  time  being  shall  thinke  meet,  the 
sayd  schoole  being  sufficiently  provided  for.'  Capt.  Edward  Gib- 
bon was  soon  after  intrusted  with  the  care  and  use  of  the  island, 

*  until  the  towne  doe  let  the  same.'  Accordingly,  in  1644,  it  was 
let  for  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  per  annum,  expressly 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  In  1647,  at  the  expiration  of  this  lease, 
it  was  again  let  for  seven  yeai's,  and  the  rent  was  now  '  fourteen 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  Scoles's  use  in  provision  and  clothing.' 
This  lease  was  extended  in  1648  to  twenty-one  years,  at  the  same 
rate  of  rent.  The  next  year.  Long  Island  and  Spectacle  Island  were 
placed  on  similar  footing,  and  the  Selectmen  were  to  take  order  that 
they  be  leased,  paying  a  yearly  rent  on  every  acre,  rated  afterward 
at  sixpence,  for  the  use  of  the  School. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Boston,  as  well  as  of  all  the  towns  which 

'  established  a/ree  school,  [in  the  English  sense  as  we  apprehend]  to 

i  endow  the  same  by  lands  rented  on  long  leases,  by  bequests,  and 

donations,  after  the  English  manner.     Thus  in  1649,  Wm.  Phillips 

*  agreed  to  give  13«.  4<i  per  ann.  forever  to  the  use  of  the  Schoole 
for  the  land  that  Christopher  Stanley  gave  in  his  will  to  the 
Schoole's  use.'  Forty  shillings  per  annum  for  the  same  use  were 
secured  by  lease  of  500  acres  of  land  at  Braintree,  and  several 
other  sums  on  different  lands  belonging  to  the  Town,  at  about  the 
same  date.  In  1654,  ^  It  is  ordered,  that  the  ten  pounds  left  by 
legacy  to  y*  schoole  of  Boston  by  mis  Hudson  deceased,  shall  be 
lett  to  Capt.  James  Olliver  for  sixteen  shillings  per  ann.  so  long  as 
hee  pleases  to  improve  itt,'  <fec.  Orders  were  also  taken  for  collect- 
ing rents  on  '  Deare  Island,  Long  Island,  and  Spectacle  Island  due 
to  the  use  of  y*  Schoole,'  and  the  renters  were  required  to  appear 
yearly  and  transact  this  concern.  The  first  named  Island  was 
leased  in  1662  to  Sir  Thos.  Temple,  knight  and  *  Barronight,'  as  the 
scribe  of  the  day  quaintly  spells  it,  for  31  years,  at  £14  per  annum, 

*  to  be  paid  yearly  every  first  day  of  March  to  the  Towne  Treasurer 
for  the  Dse  of  the  free  schoole.' 
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In  1650,  the  Record  adds :  '  It  is  alsoe  agreed  on  that  Mr.  Wood- 
maosej  y*  schoolmaster  shall  have  fiftye  pounds  p.  an.  for  his  teach- 
ing f  schollers  and  his  p'portion  to  be  made  up  by  ratte.'  This 
gentleman  is  further  named  in  1652  on  occasion  of  a  sale  of  land 
by  the  town,  with  reservation  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  right  to  *  in- 
large  the  skoolehouse ;'  and  it  appears  that  the  house  in  which  he 
li?ed  was  the  town's  property,  and  situated  near  the  place  of  his 
professional  employment,  with  only  one  lot  between,  which  belonged 
to  the  School-hoase.  The  rent  of  this  lot  was  subsequently  assigned 
to  him,  and  by  the  record  of  the  transaction  he  is  named  Robert. 
The  afl^rs  of  the  Free  School  of  Boston  continued  to  proceed 
in  their  usual  train,  until  1666,  when  the  town  *  agreed  with  Mr. 
Dannell  Hincheman  for  40£  per  Ann.  to  assist  Mr.  Woodmansey  in 
the  grammar  Schoole  and  teach  childre  to  wright,  the  yeare  to  be- 
gine  the  1th  of  March  ^.'  Soon  after  this  it  is  recorded  that  Mr. 
Jones  was  sent  for  by  the  Selectmen  *  for  keeping  a  schoole,'  and 
*  required  to  performe  his  promise  to  the  Towne  in  the  winter  to  re- 
move bimselfe  and*  familye  in  the  springe,  and  forbiden  to  keep 
schoole  any  longer.'  He  had,  apparently,  instructed  a  private 
school  without  leave. 

In  1667,  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson  was  ^made  choice  of  by  the 

select  men  for  to  officiate  in  the  place  of  the  schoolemaster  for  one 

yeare,  Mr.  Hull  being  appointed  to  agree,  for  tearmes,  what  to  allow 

him  per  annu.'     Mr.  Woodmansey  appears  to  have  died  about  this 

period;  for  in  December,  1669,  it  is  recorded  as  follows:  'Ordered 

Mr.  Raynsford  to  give  notice  to  Mrs.  Woodmansey  that  the  towne 

occasions  need  the  use  of  the  schoole  house,  and  to  desire  her  to 

provide  otherwise  for  her  selfe.'     A  considerate  and  respectful  care 

of  her  convenience  and  comfort,  however,  was  taken  by  the  fathers 

of  the  town ;  for,  in  less  than  three  months  after  this  warning, 

*upon  the  request  of   Mrs.  Margaret  Woodmansey  widdowe — to 

provide  her  a  house  to  live  in,  if  she  removeth  from  the  schoole 

hoQse  :     It  was  granted  to  allow  her  eight  pounds  per  an.  for  that 

end,  dureinge  her  widdowhood.' 

Ezekiel  Cheever,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Woodmansey,  was  born  in 
London,  January  25,  1614,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School;  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  in  New  Haven  in  1638,  removed 
to  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1650,  and  to  Charlestown  in  1661,  teaching  the 
Free  or  Grammar  School  in  each  place  until  Jan.  6th,  1670,  when  he 
removed  to  Boston,  when  the  Governor  delivered  to  him  the  key  and 
poBsession  of  the  Free  School  and  the  school-hoase,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  sixty  pounds  for  his  services. 
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Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  internal  economy  of  the  school  under 
Mr.  Cheever*B  charge,  of  the  age  at  which  pupils  were  admitted,  the 
motives  to  study  and  good  behavior  appealed  to,  the  punishments  in- 
ilicted,  as  well  as  on  the  importance  attached  to  religious  training  in 
the  fiEunily  and  the  school  at  that  day,  in  the  biographies  of  several 
of  his  pupils  who  became  eminent  in  after  life. 

The  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead, 
drawn  up  by  him,  in  1766,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  request 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society — Third  series. 
Vol.  V^  p.  177  to  243,  contains  a  sketch  of  his  school  experience 
under  Mr.  Cheever's  tuition,  and  glimpses  of  the  family  and  college 
training  of  that  early  day.  In  the  extracts  which  follow,  the  chasms 
are  found  in  the  mutilated  manuscript,  and  the  words  printed  in 
Italics  are  inserted  from  conjecture  by  the  Publishing  Committee  of 
the  Society. 

"  I  was  bom  at  Boston,  6th  November  1681 ;  descended  from  reputable  parents, 
viz.  John  and  Esther  Barnard,  remarkable  for  their  piety*and  benevolence,  who 
devoted  me  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  from  my  very 
birth ;  and  aooordingly  took  special  care  to  instroot  me  themselves  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion,  and  kept  me  close  at  school  to  furnish  my  yoons 
mind  with  the  knowledse  of  letters.  By  that  time  I  had  a  litUe  passed  my  mx& 
year,  I  had  left  my  reading-school,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  my  mistress  made 
me  a  sort  of  nsher,  appointing  me  tof  teach  some  children  that  were  older  than 
myself,  as  well  as  smaller  ones ;  and  in  which  time  I  had  read  my  Bible  through 
thrice.  My  parents  thought  me  to  be  weakly,  because  of  my  thin  habit  and  p2« 
countenance,  and  therefore  sent  me  into  the  country,  where  I  spent  my  sevwith 
sununer,  and  by  the  change  of  air  and  diet  and  exercise  I  grew  more  fleshy  and 
hardy ;  and  that  I  might  not  lose  my  reading,  was  put  to  a  school-mistrcM,  and 
returned  home  in  the  fiUl. 

In  the  spring  1689,  of  my  eighth  year  I  was  sent  to  the  granmiar-sohool, 

*  Of  the  sQthor  of  this  satoblogzmphj,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncey,  of  Boston,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Stiles,  dated  Blay  6, 1768,  says :  "  He  is  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  I  esteem  him  one  of 
our  greatest  men.  He  is  equalled  by  few  in  regard  either  of  invention,  liveliness  of  fmaglna* 
tton,  or  strength  and  clearness  in  reRfinuing."  On  the  burning  of  the  Library  of  Harvard 
College,  In  1764,  he  presented  many  booka  from  his  own  library,  and  imported  others  from 
England  to  the  valae  of  ten  pounds  sterling;  and.  In  his  will,  bequeathed  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  same  institution.  He  died  January  24, 1770,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  afs^ 
*'  Of  his  charities,"  he  remarks.  In  his  autobiography,  "  I  always  thought  the  tenth  of  my  in- 
come due  to  our  great  M elchisedeck.  My  prirate  ones  are  known  unto  God ;  but,  there  is 
one  way  of  service  I  venture  to  tell  you  of;  I  have  generally  kept  two  boys  of  poor  parents 
at  school,  and,  by  this  means,  have  been  Instrumental  in  bringing  up,  from  unlikely  flunllies, 
such  as  have  made  good  men,  and  valuable  members  of  the  Commonwealth." 

t  It  appears  from  this  statement  that  this  unnamed  school-mistress  adopted  the  monitorial 
system  a  century  and  more  belbre  Bell,  or  Lancaster,  or  their  respective  adherents  convulsed 
the  educational  world  of  England  by  their  claims  to  its  authorship.  She  applied  the  prinei- 
pie  of  mutual  Instruction  which  Is  as  old  as  the  human  family,  and  which  ha*  been  tried 
to  some  extent,  In  all  probability,  In  the  Instruction  and  discipline  of  many  schools  in  every 
age  of  the  world.  Certain  It  Is,  that  the  system,  with  much  of  the  modem  machinery  of 
monitors,  wss  adopted  by  Trotzendorf,  In  Germany,  In  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  Paulet 
in  Frsoee,  many  years  before  these  two  champions  of  an  economical  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation, by  means  of  one  head  master,  with  boys  and  girls  for  assistants,  in  a  school  of  siany 
'  etOdnn,  tiww  90A  up  thsfar  model  schools  in  Madras  or  London 
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ondtf  the  tohioti  of  the  aged,  yenerable,  and  joaUy  finnous  Mr.  Biekiel  Cheeyer. 
But  after  a  few  weeks,  an  odd  accident  drore  me  firom  the  lohool.    There  was 
•D  older  lad  entered  the  school  the  same  week  with  me ;  we  stroye  who  should 
oatdo;  and  he  beat  me  by  the  help  of  a  brother  in  the  opper  class,  who  stood 
behind  master  with  the  accidence  open  for  him  to  read  out  off;  by  which  means 
he  eonki  recite  his    *    *     three  and  four  times  in  a  forenoon,  and  ike  same  in 
tkt  afternoon ;  bnt  I  who  had  no  snch  help^  and  woe  obliged  to  commit  all  to 
memory,  could  not  keep  pace  with  him ;  so  that  he  would  be  always  one  lesson 
before  one.    My  ambition  could  not  bear  to  be  outdone,  and  in  such  a  fraudulent 
manner,  and  therefore  I  left  the  school.     About  this  time  arriyed  a  dissenting 
miniitef  from  Bngland,  who  opened  a  private  school  for  reading,  writing,  and 
latin.    My  good  fiither  put  me  under  his  tuition,  with  whom  I  spent  a  year  and 
a  hal£    The  gentleman  receiving  but  little  eneouragementy  threw  up  his  school, 
and  ntrnned  me  to  my  father ,  and  again  I  was  sent  to  my  aged  Mr.  Cheever,  who 
fketi  nu  in  the  lowest  class ;  but  finding  I  soon  read  through  my    *    *    *     , 
IB  a  few  weeks  he  advanced  me  to  the    *    *    *    >  aa^  ue  next  year  made 
me  the  head  of  it. 

In  the  time  of  my  absence  from  BAr.  Cheever,  it  pleased  God  to  take  to  him- 
mM  my  dear  mother,  who  wae  not  only  a  very  virtuous,  but  a  very  intelligent 
weman.    She  wae  exceeding  fond  of  my  learning,  and  taught  me  to  pray.    My 
good  &ther  also  instructed  me,  and  made  a  little  closet  for  me  to  rethre  to  for  my 
merstii^  on^  evening  devotion.    But,  alas !  how  childish  and  Aypooritical  were 
an  my  pretensions  to  piety^  there  being  little  or  no  serious  thoughts  of  Grod  and 
nlijAoninme,       ••••••••••• 

Tdoo^  my  master  advanced  me,  as  above,  yet  I  was  a  very  nau^ty  boy, 
mooh  given  to  play,  insomuch  that  he  at  length  openly  declared,  **  Ton  Barnard, 
1  know  yon  can  do  well  enough  if  you  will ;  but  you  are  so  full  of  play  that  you 
hinder  your  classmates  from  getting  their  leeeone  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  them 
oannot  perform  their  duty,  I  ehall  correct  you  fbr  it"  One  unlucky  day,  one 
•/  «f  claeematee  did  not  look  mto  his  book,  and  therefore  could  not  eay  hie 
leeeen,  though  I  called  upon  him  once  and  again  to  mind  hie  book  :  upon  which 
oar  master  beat  me.  I  told  maeter  the  reason  why  he  could  not  say  his  lesson 
was,  his  deelmiae  he  would  beat  me  if  any  of  the  class  were  wanting  in  their 
dotf ;  ance  whi<3i  this  boy  would  not  look  into  his  book,  though  I  CMilled  upon 
him  to  mind  his  book,  as  the  daas  could  witness.  The  boy  was  pleased  with  my 
being  carreoted,  and  persisted  in  hb  neglect,  for  which  I  was  still  corrected,  and 
that  for  several  days.  I  thought,  in  justice,  I  ought  to  correct  the  boy,  and 
oompel  him  to  a  better  temper ;  and  therefore,  aftier  school  was  done,  I  went 
op  to  hun,  and  told  him  I  had  been  beaten  several  times  for  his  neglect ;  and 
iboe  master  would  not  correct  him  I  would,  and  I  should  do  so  as  often  as  I 
waa  oorreoted  for  him ;  and  then  drubbed  him  heartily.  The  boy  never  came  to 
Bohool  any  more,  and  so  that  unhappy  aSbir  ended. 

Though  I  was  often  beaten  for  my  play,  and  my  little  roguiah  tricks,  yet  I 
don't  remember  that  I  was  ever  beaten  for  my  book  more  than  once  or  twice. 
One  of  these  was  upon  this  occasion.  Master  put  our  class  upon  turning  iEsop's 
FSahies  into  Latin  verse.  Some  dull  fellows  made  a  shift  to  peHbrm  this  to  aocept- 
anoe;  bnt  I  was  so  much  duller  at  this  exercise,  that  I  could  make  nothing  of  it  • 
fbr  which  master  corrected  me,  and  this  he  did  two  or  three  days  going.  I  had 
honestly  tried  my  possibles  to  perform  the  task ;  but  having  no  poetical  foncy. 
nor  then  a  capacity  opened  of  expressing  the  same  idea  by  a  variation  of  phrases, 
thoi^  I  was  peribctly  acquainted  with  prosody,  I  found  I  could  do  nothing ;  and 
therefore  plainly  told  my  master,  that  I  had  diligently  labored  all  I  could  to  per- 
fbnn  what  he  required,  and  perceiving  I  had  no  genius  for  it,  I  thought  it  was  in 
ndn  to  strive  against  nature  any  longer ;  and  he  never  more  required  it  of  me. 
Nor  had  I  any  thing  of  a  poetical  genius  tQl  after  I  had  been  at  College  some 
time,  when  open  re^Ung  some  of  Mr.  Cowley's  works,  I  was  highly  pleiwed,  and 
a  new  scene  opened  before  me. 

I  remember  once,  in  making  a  {nece  of  Latin,  my  master  fbond  ihnlt  with  the 
ijmtax  of  one  word,  which  was  not  so  used  by  me  heedlessly,  but  designedly,  and 
Arrefore  I  told  him  there  was  a  plain  grammar  rule  fbr  it.    He  angrily  reraed, 
ft«e  was  no  such  rule.    I  took  the  grammar  and  showed  the  role  to  Idm.   TVma 
hb maSBagij  and,  ^^T^ioa  arts  tnro  boji  I  had  ixgot  it"    And  HO 
kr  ha  waa  then  abara  eighty  yaaim  M. 
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We  continue  these  extracts  beyond  the  passages  which  relate  to 
Mr.  Barnard's  experience  in  Mr.  Cheever's  school,  because  they  throw 

light  on  college  life  at  that  time. 

*'  From  the  grammAr  sobool  I  was  admitted  into  the  college^  in  Cambridffe,  in 
New  England,  in  July,  1696,  under  Uie  Presidentship  of  the  very  reverend  and 
ezoellent  Dr.  Inorease  MiUher,  (who  gave  me  for  a  thesis,  Habenti  dabitur,)  and 
the  tutorage  of  those  two  great  men,  Mr.  John  Leverett,  (afterwards  President,) 
and  Mr.  William  Brattle,  (afterwards  the  worthy  minister  of  Cambridge.)  Mr. 
Leverett  beoame  my  special  tutor  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  to  whom  suooeeded 
Mr.  Jabez  Fitoh,  (afterwards  the  minister  of  Ipswich  with  Mr.  John  Rogers,  who, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  church  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  removed  to 
them.)  Upon  my  entering  into  college,  I  became  chamber-mate,  the  first  year, 
to  a  senior  and  a  junior  sophister ;  which  might  have  been  greatly  to  my  advan- 
tage, had  they  been  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  made  any  considerable  progrea 
in  literature.  But,  alas  1  they  were  an  idle  pack,  who  knew  but  little,  and  took 
no  pains  to  inorease  their  knowledge.  When  therefore,  according  to  my  dis- 
position, which  was  ambitious  to  excel,  I  applied  myself  close  to  books,  and  began 
to  look  forward  into  the  next  year's  exercises,  this  unhappy  pair  greatly  discou- 
raged me,  and  beat  me  off  from  my  studies,  so  that  by  their  persuasicns  I  foolishly 
threw  by  my  books,  and  soon  became  as  idle  as  tliey  were.  Oh !  how  baneftil  is 
it  to  be  linked  with  bad  company !  and  what  a  vUe  heart  had  I  to  hearken  to  their 
wretched  persuasions !  I  never,  after  this,  recovered  a  good  studious  disposition, 
while  I  was  at  college.  Having  a  ready,  quick  memory,  which  rendered  the 
common  exercises  of  the  college  easy  to  me,  and  being  an  active  youth,  I  was 
hurried  almost  continually  into  one  diversion  or  another,  and  gave  myself  to  no 
particular  studies,  and  therefore  made  no  great  proficiency  in  any  part  of  solid 
learning.        ••••»••••••• 

In  July,  1700, 1  took  my  first  degree.  Dr.  Inorease  Mather  being  President; 
after  which  I  returned  to  my  honored  fi&ther's  house,  where  I  betook  myself  to 
dose  studying,  and  humbling  myself  before  God  with  fasting  and  prayer,  implor- 
ing the  pardon  of  all  my  sins,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ;  begging  the 
divine  Spirit  to  sanctify  me  throughout,  in  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  and  fit  me  for, 
and  use  me  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  direct  and  bless  all  my  studies  to 
that  end.  I  joined  to  the  North  Church  in  Boston,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  two  Mathers.  Some  time  in  November,  1702, 1  was  visited  with  a  fever  and 
sore  throat,  but  through  the  mercy  of  God  to  a  poor  sinful  creature,  in  a  fow  days 
I  recovered  a  good  state  of  health ;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  November,  1766, 
I  have  never  had  any  sickness  that  has  confined  me  to  my  bed. 

While  I  continued  at  my  good  fother's  I  prosecuted  my  studies ;  and  looked 
something  into  the  mathematics,  though  I  gained  but  little ;  our  advantages  there- 
for being  noways  equal  to  what  they  have,  who  now  have  the  great  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  Dr.  Halley,  and  some  other  mathematicians,  for  their  guides.  About 
this  time  I  made  a  visit  to  the  college,  as  I  generally  did  once  or  twice  a  year, 
where  I  remember  the  conversation  turning  upon  the  mathematics,  one  of  the 
company,  who  was  a  considerable  proficient  in  them,  observing  my  ignorance, 
said  to  me  he  would  give  me  a  question,  which  if  I  answered  in  a  month's  close 
application,  he  should  accoont  me  an  apt  scholar.  He  gave  me  the  question.  I, 
who  was  ashamed  of  the  reproach  cast  upon  me,  set  mjrself  hard  to  work,  and  in 
a  fortnight's  time  returned  him  a  solution  of  the  question,  both  by  trigonometry 
and  geometry,  with  a  canon  by  which  to  resolve  all  questions  of  the  like  nature. 
When  I  showed  it  to  him,  he  was  surprised,  said  it  was  right,  and  owned  he 
knew  no  way  of  resolving  it  but  by  algebra,  which  I  was  an  utterly  stranger 
to.    I  also  gave  myself  to  the  study  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  turned  ihe  Lord's 

frayer,  the  creed,  and  part  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism  into  Hebrew,  (for  which 
had  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  for  my  corrector,)  and  entered  on  the  task  of  finding 
the  radix  of  every  Hebrew  word  in  the  Bible,  with  designs  to  form  a  Hebrew 
Concordance ;  but  when  I  had  proceeded  through  a  few  chapters  in  Genesb,  I  found 
the  work  was  done  to  my  hand  by  one  of  the  Buxtorfii.  So  I  laid  it  by.  *  * 
About  two  months  before  I  took  my  second  decree,  the  reverend  and  deserv- 
edly flunous  Mr.  Samuel  Willard,  then  Vice-President,  called  upon  me,  (though 
I  lired  in  Boston,)  to  give  a  common-plaoe  in  the  college  hall ;  which  I  did,  we 
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Ittter  end  of  June,  from  2.  Peter,  i.  20, 21,  endeavoring  to  prore  the  dirine  inspi- 
ntkm  and  authority  of  the  holy  Soriptnrea.  When  I  had  oondaded,  the  Preeident 
was  to  good  aa  to  aay  openly  in  the  hall,  ^  Bent  feeiaii.  Banuwde^  et  gratiaa  ofa 
tiki}    Under  him  I  took  my  aeoond  degree  in  July,  1703." 

Id  Turrell's  ^  Life  and  Character  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Colman,  D.  D., 
lito  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston,  New  England,  who  deceased 
August  29,  1747,"  and  published  in  1749,  there  is  the  following 
sketch  of  the  school  life  of  this  eminent  diviije. 

^  He  waa  of  a  tender  oonatitation  from  hia  birth,  and  very  backward  in  bis  apeech 
nd  reading  till  he  arrived  to  the  age  of  five  yeort;  when,  at  onoe,  he  grew  for- 
ward in  b(^  and  entered  (in  1678)  yoang  and  email  into  the  Chrammar  School 
mder  the  toition  of  the  venerable  and  learned  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheever.  Hia 
iprigfatiy  geniQB  and  advanoea  in  learning  were  soon  (with  pleaanre)  obaerved  by 
Ui  freceptor^  inaomach,  that,  in  hia  firat  and  eeoond  yeara,  he  waa  aeveral  timea 
oOdd  npon  by  him  to  reprove  and  ahame  aome  duU  boye  of  upper  forma,  when 
diey  erady  failed  in  their  cateohiam  and  some  low  exeroisea.  He  waa  fired  with 
alnaable  ambition  of  excelling  at  hia  book,  and  a  fear  of  being  outdone.  By  hia 
indiiatry  at  home,  he  always  kept  foremoat,  or  equal  to  the  beat  of  the  form  at 
■ohool ;  and,  a  great  advantage  he  had  (which,  at  that  time,  gave  him  no  little  (pain 
in  the  promptneaa,  diligence,  and  brightneaa  of  his  intimate  companion,  Protif ,  who 
OKd  to  spend  hia  honra  out  of  school,  generally,  in  studiea  with  him,  the  two  or 
dizee  last  yeara  of  -hia  life ;  and,  their  preceptor  used,  openly,  to  compare  their 
ezeroises.  and,  sometimes,  declare  he  knew  not  which  were  best,  and,  bid  Cowman 
take  heed,  for,  the  first  time  he  was  outdone,  Prout  should  have  hia  place.  But, 
aki!  a  violent  fever  aeized  the  lovely,  ahining,  ambitious  boy,  and  suddenly  carried 
bim  to  an  higher  form,  to  the  great  grief  as  well  aa  hurt  of  Coltnan,  who  waa 
WW  left  without  a  rival,  and,  ao  without  a  apnr  to  daily  care  and  labour.  How- 
ever, he  followed  hia  studiea  so  well  that  he  waa  qualified  for  an  admiasion  into 
Harvard  College  in  the  year  1688. 

His  early  piety  waa  equal  to  hia  learning.  Hia  pioua  Mother  (as  he  records  it, 
to  her  etenial  honour),  like  LemueVOy  travailed  in  pain  through  hia  infancy  and 
ehildhood  for  the  new  birth ;  and,  to  her  instructions  and  correctiona  added  her 
eommanda  and  admonitiona  respecting  every  thing  that  waa  religiooa  and  holy ; 
and,  m  a  particular  manner,  about  the  duty  of  praying  to  Qod  in  aecret,  and,  aJao^ 
etand  hma  and  her  other  children  to  retire  and  pray  together,  and  for  one  an 
othor  on  the  Lord'a  Daya  at  noon. 

While  a  ackool-boy  for  a  conrae  of  yeara,  he  and  aome  of  his  companiona,  b^ 
their  own  propoaal  to  each  other,  under  the  encouragement  of  their  parenta,  and, 
vith  the  consent  of  thdr  preceptor j  used  to  spend  a  part  of  Saturdaye  in  the  after- 
noon in  prayer  together  at  the  houae  of  Mr.  Colman,  which  continued  until  then* 
leaving  the  achool  and  going  to  college :  Mather,  Baker,  Prout,  Pool,  Townaand 
were  ol  tiiia  number ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  behaved  decentiy  and  seriously  in 
these  early  exerdaea  of  piety  and  devotion. 

After  hia  admiaaion  into  college,  he  grew  in  piety  and  learning,  and  in  fiivor 
with  (Sod  and  man.  He  performed  all  hia  exerciaes  to  sood  acceptance ;  many  of 
them  had  the  applansea  of  hia  learned  tutor,  Mr.  John  iLeverett.  He  was  much 
animated  to  the  atndy  of  the  liberal  aciencea,  and  to  make  the  utmost  improve- 
ment in  them  from  Uie  shining  example  of  the  excellent  Pemberton,  who  was  a 
year  before  him  in  atanding.  To  be  next  to  him  aeema  to  bound  his  ambition 
ontil  he  peased  hia  degreea  Sf  Batchelor  and  Maater  of  Arts,  which  he  did  in  the 
years  1692  and  95,  under  the  Preaidentahip  of  the  memorable  Dr.  Jnereaee 
Mather.  When  he  pronounced  the  public  Oration,  on  taking  his  Master's  De- 
gree, hia  thin  and  alender  appearance,  hia  aoft  and  delicate  voice,  and  the  red 
wpiAa  in  hia  oheeka.  oauaed  the  audience  in  general  to  conclude  him  bordering  on 
a  eooaamption,  and  to  be  deaigned  but  for  a  few  weeka  of  life. 

From  the  bright  but  brief  career  of  yonng  Prout,  and  from  the 
''red  spots"  on  the  cheeks  of  the  gifted  Colman,  we  fear  that  Mr. 
GhaeTer  did  not  always  temper  the  undue  ardor  of  his  pnpili* 


BZEKIEL  CHEEVER. 


Of  Mr.  CheeFer*8  discipline,  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the 
testimony  of  his  pupils.  The  following  lines  from  Coote^s  "  English 
Schoolmaster,"  a  famous  manual*  of  that  day  in  England,  may  have 
been  the  substance  of  his  ^*  school  code.*' 


THB  BCBOOLliAflTKR  TO   HI8  80B0LAIS. 


"  My  child  and  ■cholar  take  good  heed 
unto  the  words  that  here  are  aet, 
And  see  thoa  do  accordinglj, 
or  else  be  sure  thoa  ahalt  be  beat 

Firat,  I  command  thee  Qod  to  senre, 
then,  to  thj  parents,  datj  jield ; 

Unto  all  men  be  courteous, 
and  mannerly,  in  town  and  field. 

Tour  eloaths  unbuttoned  do  not  use, 
let  not  your  hose  ungartered  be ; 

HaTe  handkerchief  in  readiness, 
Wash  hands  and  face,  or  see  not  me. 

Lose  not  jour  books,  ink-horns,  or  pens, 
nor  girdle,  garters,  hat  or  band, 

Let  shooes  be  tyed,  pin  shirt-band  close, 
keep  well  your  hands  at  any  hand. 


If  broken-hos'd  or  shoe'd  joo  go, 

or  sloTsnlj  in  jour  arraj. 
Without  a  girdle,  or  untrast, 

then  you  and  I  must  hsTs  a  fray 

If  that  thou  cry,  or  talk  aloud, 
or  books  do  rend,  or  strike  with  knile 

Or  laugh,  or  play  unlawfully, 
then  you  and  I  must  be  at  strife. 

If  that  you  curse,  miscall,  or  swear, 
if  tttat  you  pick,  filch,  steal,  or  lye ; 

If  you  forget  a  scholar's  part, 
then  must  you  sure  your  points  uatys. 

If  that  to  school  you  do  not  go, 
when  time  doth  call  you  to  the  Mms ; 

Or,  if  you  loiter  in  the  streets, 
when  we  do  meet,  then  look  for  blame. 


Wherefore,  my  child,  behaye  thysell^ 

so  decently,  in  all  assays, 
That  thou  may'st  purchase  parents  lore, 

and  eke  obtain  thy  master's  praise." 

Although.he  was  doubtless  a  strict  disciplinarian,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  affectionate  manner  in  which  his  pupils,  Mather,  Barnard,  and 
Colman  speak  of  him,  and  the  traditionary  reputation  which  has  de- 
scended with  his  name,  that  his  venerable  presence  was  accompanied 
by  "  an  agreeable  mixture  of  majesty  and  sweetness,  both  in  his  voice 
and  countenance,"  and  that  he  secured  at  once  obedience,  reverence, 
and  love. 

*  The  following  is  the  title-page  of  this  once  fiunous  school-book,  printed  from  a  copy  of 
the  fortieth  edition,  presented  to  the  author  of  this  sketch,  by  George  LlTermore,  Bsq^  of 
OuArldge,  Msss. 
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8CH00L-MA8TBB. 

Tiadilng  all  his  Scholars,  of  what  age  so  erer,  the  most  easy,  slMrt,  and  perfoot  order  of 

distinct  Reading,  and  true  Writing  our  English-tongue,  that  hath 

eTer  yet  been  known  or  published  by  any. 

4nd  ftirther  also,  teacheth  a  direct  course,  how  many  unskilful  person  may  easily  both  under- 
stand any  hard  English  words,  which  they  shall  in  Scriptures,  Sermons,  or  else-where  hear 
or  read ;  and  also  be  made  able  to  use  the  same  apUy  themsehres ;  and  generally  whataoerer 
\t  necessary  to  be  luiown  for  the  BngUah  speech :  so  that  he  which  hath  this  book  only  ueed- 
eth  to  buy  no  other  to  make  him  fit  from  his  Letters  to  the  Orammar' School^  for  an 
Apprtntiee^  or  any  other  prirate  use,  so  for  as  concerneth  Englith :  And 
therefore  it  is  made  not  only  for  Children,  though  the  first  book 
be  meer  childish  for  them,  but  also  for  all  other ;  especially 
for  those  tliat  are  ignorant  in  the  iMtin  Tongue. 

In  thA  nest  Paga  the  ^hooUMaaier  hangeth  forth  his  Table  to  the  view  ol  all  beholders,  sel- 
thig  forth  some  of  the  chief  Commodities  of  his  profession. 

Devised  for  thy  aUce  that  wantest  any  part  of  this  skill ;  \rtEdward  CooU^  Msster  of  the  FIrss- 

school  in  Ssint  Edmund* •-Bury. 

Fmumd amd apftroved  by  puUich  Authoriiy:  and  nets  tht  40  tinu  Inwrinted:  wtih  eertoim 

Copua  to  write  by^  at  the  end  cf  thie  JBooA,  added. 

Mated  by  il.  AH  and  R  Jl.  for  tilt  Oompany  of  AtaCfoMsrs,  1080 
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Of  the  text- books  used  by  Mr.  Cbeever, — ^to  what  extent  the  New 
England  Primer  had  superseded  the  Royal  Primer  of  Great  Britain, 
-  -whether  James  Hodder  encountered  as  sharp  a  competition  as  any 
of  the  Arithmeticians  of  this  day, — whether  Lawrence  Eachard,  or 
G.  Meriton,  gave  lud  in  the  study  of  Geography  at  that  early  day,  we 
shall  not  speak  m  this  place,  except  of  one  of  which  he  was  author.* 

During  his  residence  at  New  Haven  he  composed  The  Accidence, 
"i  ihort  introductum  to  the  Latin  Tongue^'^  which,  prior  to  1790, 
had  passed  through  twenty  editions,  and  was  for  more  than  a  century 
the  hand-book  of  most  of  the  Latin  scholars  of  New  England.  We 
have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  20th  edition,  with  the  following  title 

"a  8^0 RT 

INTRODUCTION 

TO  TRB 

LATIN  LANGUAOB: 

For  the  Use  of  the 
Lower  fhrmt  in  the  Latin  SehooL 
Being  the 
ACCIDENCE, 
Abridfed  tod  compiled  in  that  roost  easy  and  accurate  Method,  wherein  the  fiunoai  Mr. 
Eukin.  CHnvBR  tauf bt,  and  which  he  found  the  inoit  adyantafeoua,  by  Seventy  Taar'a 
Sxperieace. 

To  which  it  added, 
A  CATALoaun  of  Irregular  Nouns,  and  Verbs,  disposed  AlplMbctieaUj. 

The  Twentieth  Edition. 

SA  lbm: 
Printed  and  Sold  by  Samuel  Hall^  mdoolxxxv." 

This  little  book  embodies  Mr.  Cheever^s  method  of  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  language,  and  was  doubtless  suggested  or 
abridged  from  some  larger  manual  used  in  the  schools  of  London  at 
the  time,  with  alterations  suggested  by  his  own  scholarly  attainments, 
uid  his  experience  as  a  teacher.  It  has  been  much  admired  by  good 
judges  for  its  clear,  logical,  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of  the  first 
principles  and  leading  inflexions  of  the  language.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Bentley,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  (bom  1758,  and  died  1819),  a  great  anti- 
quarian and  collector  of  school-books,  in  some  **  Notes  for  an  Address 
on  Education,^  after  speaking  of  Mr.  Cheever's  labors  at  Ipswich  as 
nuunly  instrumental  in  placing  that  town,  ^^  in  literature  and  popula- 
tion, above  all  the  towns  of  Essex  County,"  remarks:  — 

"Hie  Accidence  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  though,  as  his  biographer 
lod  pupil.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  obeerved,  it  had  not  excluded  the  original  grammar, 
it  pained  through  eighteen  editions  before  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  used  as 
generally  as  any  elementary  work  ever  known.  The  &miliar  epistles  of  this 
master  to  his  son,  minister  of  Marblehead,  are  all  worthy  of  the  age  of  Erasmus, 
tod  of  the  days  of  Aaoham. 

"  Before  Mr.  Cheever's  Accidence  obtained,  Mr.  John  Brinsley's  method  had 
obtained,  and  this  was  published  in  1611,  three  years  before  Cheever  was  born 
b  is  in  qnestiim  and  answer,  and  was  undoubtedly  known  to  Cheever,  who  has 
•failed  hunself  of  the  expression,  bat  has  most  ingeniously  reduced  it  V>  the  form 

^- M    , M  _■_-  [■■■ri  II 

*  DolcsB  some  one,  with  SMva  abundant  mmterlal  in  band,  wUl  uodertake  the  taskf  we  shall 
prepare  ere  long  a  Pspsr  on  the  Barlj  Betiool  Books  of  this  country,  published  prior  to  1800. 
<\h  i>n  ipproximatlon,  at  least,  to  the  wuaUr  Issnsd  riaes  tkat  dais. 
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t/t  hifl  Aooidenoe, — 134  small  4to  pages  to  79  small  l2ino.,  with  the  addition  of 
an  excellent  Table  of  Irregular  Verbs  from  the  great  work  of  the  days  of  Roger 
Asoham."* 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  earlier  edition  of  this  little 
work  than  the  one  above  quoted,  or  to  ascertaiD  when,  or  by  whom, 
it  was  first  printed.f  An  edition  was  published  so  late  as  1838,  under 
the  title  of  Ohebvbr'b  Latin  Accidbnob,  with  au  announcement  on 
the  title-page  that  it  was  ^  used  in  the  schools  of  this  country  for 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century."  This  edition  is  accompanied  by  letters  from  several  eminent 
scholars  and  teachers  highly  commendatory  of  its  many  excellencies, 
and  hopeful  of  its  restoration  to  its  former  'place  in  the  schools. 
President  Quincy,  of  Harvard  College,  says :  "  It  is  distinguished  for 
simplicity,  comprehensiveness,  and  exactness;  and,  as  a  primer  or  first 
elementary  book,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  exceeded  by  any  other  work, 
in  respect  to  those  important  qualities.^'  Samuel  Walker,  an  eminent 
instructor  of  the  Latin  language,  adds:  "The  Latin  Accidence,  which 
was  the  favorite  little  book  of  our  youthful  days,  has  probably  done 
more  to  inspire  young  minds  with  the  love  of  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  I  have  had  it  in  constant  use  for  my  pupils,  when- 
ever it  could  be  obtained,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  have  found  it 
to  be  the  best  book,  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Latin,  that  has  come 
within  my  knowledge." 

*  Mr  John  Brinsley,  author  of  the  Latin  Accidence  referred  to,  was  the  aathor  of  s  little 
work  on  English  Qrammar,  printed  in  1622,  with  the  foUowing  title:  — 

"A 

CONSOLATION 

Par  Our  oraicmab 

8CHOOLES: 

OR, 

Afaitltful  and  moat  comfortable  incouragement  for  laying  qf  a  aurt  foundation  <^  a  good 

Learning  in  our  Sehooleo,  and  for  proeperotu  building  tKeretmon. 
More  Spectailj  for  all  those  of  the  inferior  (<ort.  and  all  ruder  countries  and  places;  namely, 
tor  Ireland,  Wales,  Virginia,  with  the  Sommer  Islands,  end  for  their  more  speedie  at* 
talning  of  our  English  tonirue  by  the  same  labour,  that  all  may  speaks  one 
and  the  same  Language.   And  withall,  for  the  helping  of  all  sueh 
ss  are  desirous  speedlie  to  recover  that  which  they 
had  formerhe  got  in  the  Grammar  Schooles : 
and  to  proceed  aright  therein,  for  the 
perpetoall  benefit  of  these 
our  Nations,  and  of 
the  Churches 
of  Christ. 
London : 
Printed  fty  Rlehard  FUldfor  Thomao  Man.  dwelling  in  Patemooter  Roto,  at  the  Sign  of 

theT\dootAea2;  omaUito. 
Epistle,  dsdieatory,  and  table  of  contents,  pp.  1  c84  and  Examiner's  Censare,  pp.  2 

This  rare  treatise  is  in  the  Library  of  Qeorge  Brinley,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

t  Since  the  shore  paragraph  was  in  type,  we  hare  seen  four  other  editions  of  the  Accidence 
the  earliest  of  which  is  the  serenth,  printed  in  Boston,  by  B.  Edes  &  S.  Oill,  for  I.  Edwards 
A.  I.  and  T.  LsTerett,  to  Comhill,  MDCCIV.  For  an  opportunity  of  consulting  these  editions 
an  original  edition  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  Chee> 
▼er's  death,  and  seTeral  other  authorities  referred  to  in  this  sketch,  we  are  indebted  to  George 
Brinley.  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  who  hss  one  of  the  largest  and  choicest  collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  printed  in  New  England,  or  relating  to  its  aHUrs,  elrll  and  srrlsslsBrtrs].  itsta. 
town,  eborch,  and  liidiTldiial»  to  bt  toond  in  ths  eooiitiy. 
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Mr.  Cheever  was  also  the  author  of  a  small  treatise  of  thirty- two 
pages,  of  which,  the  only  copy  we  have  seen  [in  Harvard  University 
library]  was  published  forty-nine  years  after  his  death,  and  entitled — 

**  Seriptore  Prophecies  Explained 

m  THRKK   SHORT 

ESSAYS. 
1.  Ontht  Restitution  of  eUl  tkmf, 
II.  On  St.  John^tfirtt  Kesurrectwnf 
III.  On  the  personal  coming  of  Jesus  Ckriatf 
Aieoaaneiag  st  the  bcginDinf  of  the  MILLENNIUM,  deMiribed  io  the  ApoottlTpee. 

By   EZKKIBL   ChBB¥BR, 

In  fonner  days  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Boaton. 
'We  haTe  a  more  tore  word  of  Prophecy,  whereunto  re  do  well  that  je  take  heed,  Bui.* 

BOSTON, 
Friolad  tad  Mid  by  Green  A  Runell,  at  their  Printiof  Office,  in  Qneeo-etreet.  MDCOLVIL** 

The  author  concludes  his  last  Essay  as  follows :  — 

"  Lutly.  To  conclude,  this  personal  coniinf^  of  Chri«t  at  or  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thoosand  years,  is  no  other  but  the  second  coming  of  CHRivr,  and 
grcst  day  of  judgment,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of,  and  all  Christians  believe, 
and  wait  for,  only  there  are  several  works  to  be  performed  in  the  several  parts  of 
thii  great  day.  The  first  works,  in  the  first  part  or  beginning  of  this  day,  is  to 
raiae  the  Saints ;  destroy  his  enemies  with  temporal  destruction ;  to  set  up  his 
kingdom ;  to  rule  and  reign  on  the  earth,  with  his  raised  and  then  living  Saints, 
a  thoiuaod  years ;  after  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  to  destroy  Oog  and 
Magog:  To  enter  upon  the  last  general  judgment,  raising  the  wicked,  judging 
tht^in  aooording  to  their  works,  and  casting  them  into  the  lake  of  Jire^  which  is 
ilie second  death.  All  this,  from  first  to  last,  is  hot  one  day  of  judgment;  that 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  and  is  but  one  coming,  which  is  his  second, 
as  we  plead  for.  After  this,  the  work  being  finished,  Christ  will  deliver  up  his 
mediatory  kingdom  to  his  Fathbr,  and,  himself,  become  a  subject,  that  GOD  may , 
^  all  in  all.  With  this  interpretation,  all  the  Scriptures  alleged,  and  many 
more,  will  better  agree  and  harmonize  in  a  clear  and  fair  way,  not  crossing  any 
f>^ilnary  rules  given  of  interpreting  Scripture  than  in  restraining  Christ's  personal 
coining  to  the  work  and  time  of  the  last  judgment.  And,  though  many  of  these 
^riptores  may  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  and,  may  be  already  in  part  fulfilled, 
which  I  deny  not,  yet  that  will  not  hinder,  but  that  they  may  have  a  literal  sense 
also." 

Of  Mr.  Cheever's  personal  history,  after  he  removed  to  Boston,  we 

have  been  successful  in  gathering  but  few  particulars  not  already 

published.     From  a  petition  addressed  by  him  to  Sir  Edmund  An- 

dross,  in  1687,  some  seventeen  years  after  he  removed  to  Boston,  it 

appears,  that  he  was  then  in  prime  working  order  as  a  teacher — 

rtill enjoying  his  "wonted  abilities  of  mind,  health  of  body,  vivacity 

of  spirit,  and  delight  in  his  work.^     The  following  is  the  petition 

copied  from  the  Hutchinson  Papers  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 

Society  and  printed  by  Mr.  Gould : 

"  To  His  Excellency,  Sir  Edmund  Androee^  Knight,  Oovernor  and  Captain 
General  of  Hie  majeety^e  territoriee  and  dominione  in  New  England. 

*^  The  humble  petition  of  Ezekiel  Cheever  of  Boston,  schoolmaster,  sheweth 
that  your  poor  petitioner  hath  near  fifty  years  been  employed  in  the  work  and 
office  of  a  public  Grammar-schoolmaster  in  several  places  in  this  country.  With 
what  aooeptanoe  and  success,  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  those  that  are  able  to 
testify.  Now  seeing  that  God  is  pleased  mercifully  yet  to  continue  my  wonted 
•bilitiee  of  mind,  he^tb  of  body,  vivacity  of  spirit,  delight  in  my  work,  which  alone 
1  am  any  way  fit  and  capable  of,  and  whereby  I  have  my  outward  subsistence, — 
I  UMMt  hnmb^  entreat  yoor  Bzoellenoy,  that  aooording  to  your  former  kindness 
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•o  often  manifested,  I  may  by  yoar  Exoellenoy's  favor,  allowance  and  encourage- 
ment, still  be  continued  in  my  present  place.  And  whereas  theru  is  due  to  me 
about  fifty-five  pounds  for  my  labors  past,  and  the  former  way  of  that  part  of  my 
maintenance  is  thought  good  to  be  altered, — I  with  all  submission  beseech  your 
Bxcellency,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  give  order  for  my  due  satisfaction,  the 
want  of  which  would  fall  heavy  upon  mo  in  my  old  age,  and  my  children  also, 
who  are  otherwise  poor  enough.     And  your  poor  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &o. 

Your  £zcellency's  most  humble  servant, 

EZBKIBL   ChKBVKR.'^ 

He  died,*  according  to  Dr.  Mather,  "  on  Saturday  morning,  August 
21,  1708 — in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age  ;  after  he  had  been  a 
skillful,  painful,  faithful  schoolmaster  for  seventy  years,  and  had  tho 
singular  favor  of  Heaven,  that  though  he  had  usefully  spent  his  life 
among  children,  yet  he  was  not  become  twice  a  child^  but  held  hh 
abilities,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  the  very  last," — "  his  intellectual 
force  as  little  abated  as  his  natural.''  It  was  his  singular  good  fortune 
to  have  lived  as  an  equal  among  the  very  foundere  of  New  England, 
with  them  of  Boston,  and  Salem,  and  New  Haven, — to  have  taught 
their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation — and  to  have  lingered  in  the  recollections  of  his  pupils 
and  their  children,  the  model  and  monument,  the  surnvor  and 
representative  of  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  stock,  down  almost  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

President  Stiles  of  Yale  College,  in  his  Literary  Diary,  25th  April 
1772,  mentions  seeing  the  "Rev.  and  aged  Mr.  Samuel  Maxwell,  of 
Warren,"  R.  I.,  in  whom  **  I  have  seen  a  man  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  original  and  first  settlers  of  New  England, 
now  a  rarity."!  **  He  told  me  he  well  knew  the  famous  Grammar 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  E.  Cheever  of  Boston,  author  of  the  Accidence : 
that  he  wore  a  long  white  beard,  terminating  in  a  point ;  that  when 
he  stroked  his  beard  to  the  point,  it  was  a  sign  for  the  boys  to  stand 
clear."  In  another  entry,  made  on  the  l7th  of  July  1774,  Dr.  Stiles, 
after  noting  down  several  dates  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Cheever,  adds,  ^'  I 
have  seen  those  who  knew  the  venerable  saint,  particularly  the  Rev. 
John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead,  who  was  fitted  for  college  by  him,  and 
entered  1698."  Rev.  Dr.  Mather,  in  1708,  speaks  of  him  not  only  as 
his  master,  seven  and  thirty  years  ago,  but,  also,  "  as  master  to  my 
betters,  no  less  than  seventy  years  ago ;  so  long  ago,  that  I  must  even 
mention  my  father's  tutor  for  one  of  them." 

*  "  Venerable,"  says  Governor  Hutchinson,  in  his  Hlitory  of  Masaachut^ta,  (Vol.  II.,  paf  e 
176,  Note),  "  not  merely  for  his  great  sfe,  94,  but  for  having  been  the  schoolmaster  of  moai 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  in  Boston,  who  were  then  upon  the  stage.  He  is  not  the  only 
master  who  kept  hia  lamp  longer  lighted  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been  by  a  supply  of 
oil  from  his  scholars." 

t  Tiiere  is  now  living  in  Bangor,  Maine,  "  Father  Sawjar,"  who  was  born  in  Hebron,  Conn., 
In  Nov.,  1766,  and  who  has  preached  the  foapel  for  70  years.  He  knew  Rev.  John  Bamsrdi 
of  Marblehaad,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Ohstvsr.  Tliass  tbrot  psnona  eoonset  ths  prsstat  with  the 
flntfUMration  of  Ntw  Bnglsnd. 
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Soon  after  the  period  of  Mr.  Cheever's  death,  the  followintr  im- 
portant passage  occars  in  the  Records  of  the  town.     *  The  Commit- 
tee chosen  by  the  town  the  19th  of  December  1709  last,  to  consider 
the  Affaires  relating  to  y*  Free-Orammer-School  of  this  Town,  have- 
ing  now  made  their  report  unto  y*  Town  as  folio weth,  viz.     Wee 
have  discoursed  with  Mr.  [Nathaniel]  Williams  the  present  master, 
of  whose  qualifications  and  fitness  for  that  employment,  we  take  for 
irmnted  every  body  must  be  abundantly  satisfied.     He  expresses  a 
u'ood  Inclination  to  the  worke ;  and  his  resolution  intirely  to  devote 
'lim  Selfe  thereto.     If  the  Town  please  to  Encourage  his  continu- 
ance therein,  by  allowing  him  a  competent  Sallary,  that  he  may 
«npport  his  family,  and  Granting  him  an  Assistant.     He  is  very 
Sencible  of  the  Advantage  of  the  Assistance  lately  afforded  him, 
(toth  with  respect  to  his  health  and  also  as  to  y*  Schollars.    We  are 
of  opinion  the  worke  of  that  School  does  Necessarily  require  the 
Attendance  of  a  master  and  an  Usher,  and  it  Seeni's  Impracticable 
for  one  person  alone,  well  to  oversee  the  manners  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  Schollars  (oft-times  more  than  a  hundred).     To  hear  their 
daylj  Exercises,  and  Instruct  them  to  that  degree  of  profitting, 
which  otherwise  may  be  with  an  Assistant.     We  Recommend  it  to 
the  Town,  to  Encourage  m'  William's  continuance  in  the  School,  by 
^vancing  his  Sallary  to  the  Sum  of  One  hundred  pounds  pr.  An- 
nnm,  which  we  think  to  be  a  modest  demand,  and  to  grant  him  the 
asgistance  of  an  Usher,  at  the  Towns  charge.     In  which  we  have 
y*  concurrent  Opinion  and  Advice  of  y«  Revf*  Ministers.     We  fur- 
ther propose  and  recommend,  as  of  Great  Service  and  Advantage 
for  the  promoting  of  Diligence  and  good-Literature,  That  the  Town 
Agreeably  to  the  Usage  in  England,  and  (as  we  understand)  in 
Some  time  past  practiced  here,  Do  Nominate  and  Appoint  a  Cer- 
tain number  of  Gentlemen  of  Liberal   Education,  Together  with 
some  of  y*  Rev^  Ministers  of  the  Town,  to  be  Inspectors  of  the  S** 
Schools  under  That  name.  Title,  or  denomination,  to  Visit  y*  School 
from  time  to  time,  when  and  as  Oft,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  En- 
form  themselves  of  the  Methodes  Used  in  Teaching  of  the  Schollars, 
and  to   Inquire  of  their  Proficiency,  and  be  present  at  the  per- 
formance of  Some  of  their  Exercises,  the  Master  being  before  noti- 
fied of  their  comeing.  And  with  him  to  Consult  and  Advise  of 
further  Methods  for  y*  Advancement  of  Learning  and  the  good 
Government  of  the  Schools ;  and  at  their  s**  Visitation,  One  of  the 
Ministers  by  turn's  to  pray  with  the  Schollars,  and  Entertain'em 
with  Son^e  Instructions  of  Piety  Specially  Adapted  to  their  age  and 
Sdacatioii.' 
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Mr.  Williams  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1698,  and  was  ordained 
an  evangelist  for  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  1698;  but,  as  the 
climate  proved  unfriendly  to  his  constitution,  he  returned  soon  after 
to  his  native  town.  In  1708,  he  was  appointed  master  of  this,  as 
Mr.  Prince  calls  it,  *  the  principal  school  of  the  British  colonies,  if 
not  in  all  America,'  and  continued  in  the  charge  of  it  till  1734. 
When  in  the  West  Indies,  Mr.  Williams  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  after  his  return  to  Boston  entered  into  prac- 
tice as  a  physician.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  Latin  School,  he 
was  persuaded  by  his  friends,  who  had  employed  him,  not  to  relin- 
quish his  profession.  He  continued,  therefore,  to  practice  as  a 
physician  in  many  families ;  and  after  he  relinquished  the  school  on 
account  of  his  infirmities,  he  past  the  remainder  of  bis  days  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  '  He  was  called,'  says  his  biographer,  *  the 
''beloved  physician,"  and  was  so  agreeable  in  his  manners,  that 
when  he  entered  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  '*  his  voice  and  counte- 
nance did  good  like  medicine."  Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his 
duties,  as  instructor  and  physician,  in  extensive  practice,  he  never 
left  the  ministerial  work,^  He  resigned  his  office  in  1734.  He 
died,  January  16th,  1738,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  The 
celebrated  Jeremy  Gridley  was  for  a  time  assistant  to  Mr.  Williams, 
bat  in  1730,  being  about  to  commence  the  career  in  which  he  after- 
ward became  so  distinguished,  he  left  the  school ;  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  Lovell,  who,  in  1734,  was  made  head  master. 

Mr.  Lovell  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728,  two  years 
before  his  appointment  to  the  place  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Williams. 
After  his  promotion  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
important  station  for  nearly  forty-two  years  with  great  skill  and 
fidelity.  When  Boston  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  in 
March,  1776,  Mr.  Lovell  retired  with  the  loyalists  to  Halifax,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Lovell  usually  passed  the  two  vacations,  one  of  which  was  at 
Election,  and  the  other  at  Commencement,  with  a  fishing  party,  at 
Spot  Pond,  in  Stoneham.  '  And,'  says  his  pupil  already  quoted, 
'  the  boys  heard  with  glee  that  he  and  the  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied him  passed  their  time  pleasantly  in  telling  funny  stories  and 
laughing  very  loudly.' 

There  was  a  dwelling-house  and  an  extensive  garden  furnished  by 
the  town  for  Mr.  Lovell.  The  house  was  situated  in  School  street, 
nearly  in  front  of  the  new  Court-house ;  and  the  garden  extended 
back  toward  Court  street,  about  as  far  as  the  spot  where  the  jail 
now  stands.     This  garden  was  cultivated  for  Mr.  Lovell  in  the  best 
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mumer,  free  of  all  expense,  by  the  assistance  of  the  best  boys  in 
the  school ;  who,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  were  permitted  to  work  in 
it  The  same  good  boys  were  also  indulged  with  the  high  privilege 
of  sawiDg  his  wood  and  bottling  his  cider,  and  of  laughing  as  much 
as  they  pleased  while  performing  these  delightful  offices. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Gardner,  who  left  school  in  1735,  and  college  in 
1739,  was  afterward  assistant  in  it.  Mr.  Gardner  was  a  fine  scholar, 
a  poet,  and  a  wit. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Lovell  was  afterward  assistant  to  his  father 
for  many  years.  He  also  kept  a  private  school  for  writing  and 
ciphering  from  eleven  to  twelve,  and  from  five  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon. Mr.  James  Lovell  claims  the  merit  of  being  the  first  public 
instructor  in  Boston,  who  introduced  an  easy  and  compendious 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic. 

The  following  memorandum  of  an  eminent  clergyman,  who  was 
educated  in  the  best  schools  of  Boston,  public  and  private,  just  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  was  published  in  the  Massachusetts  Common 
School  Journal  for  1848,  with  notes  by  William  B.  Fowle  : — 

At  the  age  of  six  and  a  half  yeara  I  was  sent  to  Master  John  Loveirs  Latin 
school  The  only  requiremeut  was  reading  well ;  but,  though  fully  qualified,  I 
was  seut  away  to  Master  Griffith,  a  private  teacher,  to  learn  to  read,  write^  and 
spell  I  learned  the  English  Grammar  in  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  by  heart. 
Griffith  traced  letters  with  a  pencil,  and  the  pupils  inked  them. 

Entered  Lovell's  school  at  seven  years.  Lovell  was  a  tyrant,  and  his  system 
ow  of  terror  Trouncing*  was  common  in  the  school.  Dr.  Cooper  was 
one  of  his  early  scholars,  and  he  told  Dr.  Jackson,  the  minister  of  Brookline, 
^at  be  bad  dreams  of  school  till  he  died.  The  boys  were  so  afraid  they  could 
not  study.  Sam,  Bradford,  aflerward  sheriff,  pronounced  the  P  in  I*tolemy,  and 
the  younger  Lovell  rapped  him  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  ferule.f 

We  studied  Latin  from  8  o'clock  till  11,  and  from  1  till  dark.  After  one  or 
two  years,  I  went  to  the  town  school,  to  Master  Holbrook,  at  the  comer  of 
Wert  street,  to  learn  to  write;  and  to  Master  Proctor,  on  Pemberton's  Hill,  in 
Uie  south-east  part  of  Scollay's  Building.  My  second,  third,  and  fourth  year,  I 
^^(e  there,  and  did  nothing  else.  The  English  boys  alone  were  taught  to 
•nake  pens.     Griffith  was  gentle,  but  his  being  a  private  teacher  accounts  for  it. 

The  course  of  study  was,  grammar ;  Esop,  with  a  translation ;  Clarke's  Intro- 
duction to  writing  Latin;    Eutropius,  with  a  translation;    Corderius;    Ovid's 

*Troanrin|;  was  performed  byttrtppinf  the  boy.  roountiof  him  on  aDother*t  back,  and  whip- 

png  bJm  with  bireh  roda,  before  the  whole  school.    Jamei  Lovell,  the  grandson  of  John,  once 

r^ted  to  us  the  following  anecdote,  which  shows  the  utilitjf  of  corporal  punishment !     It  seems 

^  a  boy  bad  played  tmant,  and  Master  John  had  publicly  declared  that  the  ofiender  should  be 

t'Mnced.    When  sneh  a  sentence  was  pronounced,  it  was  understood  that  the  other  boys  might 

in»  the  criminal,  and  take  him  to  school  by  force.    The  culprit  wai  soon  seized  by  one  party, 

ud  hurried  to  the  roaster,  who   inflicted  the  punishment  without  delay.    On  his  way  home,  the 

oiJprtt  met  another  party,  who  cried  out,  '  Ah.  John  Brown,'  or  whatever  his  nanoe  was/ you'll 

fM  it  when  you  go  to  school !'    '  No,  I  shan*t/  said  the  victorious  boy,  who  felt  that  he  bad  got 

the  it«rt  of  them,  *  No,  I  shan't,  for  Pve  got  it^*  and,  as  he  said  this,  he  slapped  his  hand  upon  the 

psft  that  had  paid  the  penalty,  thus,  as  the  poet  says, '  suiting  the  acting  to  the  word.* 

t  We  saw  this  dooe  by  another  Boston  teacher,  about  thirty  years  ago.  and  when  we  rerooo- 
Xfated  with  him  upon  the  danger  of  inflicting  such  a  blow  upon  such  a  spot,  '  O.  the  caitiffs,*  said 
hs,  'it  is  good  for  them  !*  About  the  same  time,  another  teacher,  who  used  to  strike  bis  pupils 
Dpon  the  hand  so  that  the  marks  and  bruises  were  visible,  was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of 
nolhen,  who  lived  near  the  school,  and  had  been  annoyed  by  the  outcries  of  the  soflerert.  The 
iMcher  promised  not  to  strike  the  boys  any  more  on  the  hand,  and  the  women  went  away  satisfied. 
But,  instead  of  inflicting  blows  upon  the  hand,  he  inflicted  them  upon  the  soles  of  the  ftai,  and 
■ide  the  ouaUbmmA  mora  wann. 
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Metamorphoses;  Yirg^irs  Georgics ;  ^neid:  Csosar;  Cksero.  In  the  sixth  jear 
I  began  Greek,  and  for  the  first  time  attempted  English  composition,  by  trans- 
lating CaesarV  CommentarieR.  The  master  allowed  us  to  read  poetical  transla* 
tions,  such  as  Trappe's  and  Dryden's  Virgil.  I  was  half  way  through  Virgil 
when  I  began  Greek  with  Ward's  Greek  Grammar. 

After  Checver's  Latin  Accidence,  we  took  Ward's  Lily's  Latin  Grammer. 
After  the  Greek  Grammar,  we  read  the  Greek  Testament,  and  were  allowed  to 
use  Beza's  Latin  translation.  Then  came  Homer's  Uiad,  five  or  six  books, 
using  Clarke's  translation  with  notes,  and  this  was  all  my  Greek  education  at 
school.  Then  we  took  Horace,  and  composed  Latin  verses,  using  the  Gradus 
ad  Pamassum.  Daniel  Jones  was  the  first  Latin  scholar  in  1771  or  1772,  and 
he  was  brother  to  Thomas  Kilby  Jones,  who  was  no  scholar,  though  a  distin- 
guished merchant  afterward. 

I  entered  college  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  three  months,  and  was 
equal  in  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  best  in  the  senior  class.  Xenophon  and  Sallust 
were  the  only  books  used  in  college  that  I  had  not  studied.  I  went  to  the 
private  school  from  1 1  to  1 2  a.m.,  and  to  the  public  from  3  to  5  p.m. 

The  last  two  years  of  my  school  life,  nobody  taught  English  Grammar  or 
Geography,  but  Col.  Joseph  Ward  (son  of  Deacon  Joseph  Ward,  of  Newton, 
West  Parish,  blacksmith,)  who  was  self-taught,  and  set  up  a  school  in  Boston. 
He  became  aid  to  General  Ward  when  the  war  commenced,  and  did  not  teach 
after  the  war. 

I  never  saw  a  map,  except  in  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and  did  not  know  what 
that  meant.  Our  class  studied  Lowth's  English  Grammar  at  college.  At  Mas- 
ter Proctor's  school,  reading  and  writing  were  taught  in  the  same  room,  to  girls 
and  boys,  from  7  to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  Bible  was  the  only  reading  book. 
Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  was  used,  and  the  New  England  Primer.  The  master 
set  sums  in  our  MSS.,  but  did  not  go  farther  than  the  Rule  of  Three. 

Master  Griffith  was  a  thin  man,  and  wore  a  wig,  as  did  Masters  Lovell  and 
Proctor,  but  they  wore  a  cap  when  not  in  full  dress.  James  Lovell  was  so 
beaten  by  his  grandfather  John,  that  James  the  father  rose  and  said,  '  Sir,  you 
have  flogged  that  boy  enough.'  The  boy  went  off  determined  to  leave  school, 
and  go  to  Master  Proctor's;  but  he  met  one  of  Master  Proctor's  boys,  who 
asked  him  whither  he  was  going,  and  when  informed,  warned  him  not  to  go, 
for  he  would  fare  worse. 

After  Mr.  Lovell  left  Boston  in  1776,  the  school  was  shut  for  a  short 
time ;  but  before  the  year  had  expired,  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  and  taken  from  the  North  Latin  School.  Mr. 
Hunt  continued  at  the  head  of  the  school  till  1805;  and  was  then 
succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Biglow ;  who  left  the  school  in  1814. 

In  May,  1814,  the  Latin  School  was  committed  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
A.  Gould,  who  was  induced  to  take  the  position,  by  an  increase  of 
salary  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  and  by  the  adoption  of  more  strin- 
gent regulations  by  the  School  Committees. 

Among  the  most  important  changes  which  then  took  place  was  a  regulation 
that  boys  should  be  admitted  but  once  a  year,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
this  school,  to  prevent  thereby  the  continual  interruption  of  classes ;  that  no 
boy  should  be  allowed  to  be  absent,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  some  domes- 
tic calamity ;  that  no  certificate,  or  apology,  should  in  any  case  be  received  for 
tardiness,  but  that  whoever  should  come  after  the  hour,  sliould  be  deprived  of 
his  seat  for  that  half  day,  and  bring  from  his  parent  or  guardian  a  satisfactory 
excuse  for  (ibsence^  before  he  could  be  again  admitted  to  his  place.  These  and 
other  judicious  regulations,  together  with  the  personal  exertions  of  the  master, 
and  high  minded  policy  of  the  school  committee,  gradually  restored  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community  to  the  school.  In  August  of  1814,  30  boys  were  ad- 
mitted. In  the  August  following,  50;  and  in  1816,  60  were  admitted.  In 
1826,  there  were  225  on  the  catalogue.  The  following  account  of  the  Latin 
School  in  1826,  was  drawn  by  Mr.  G^uld: — 
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UAsrmasHXP  or  mekjamsx  a.  oould— 1814-1897. 

The  idiolavB  are  distribated  into  separatie  apartmentB,  under  the  oare  of  the 
■me  number  of  inetamotoFB,  via.,  a  Principa],  or  head-maater,  a  enb-maeter, 
udftmraaistBDtB.  For  admiflsion,  boys  mnat  be  at  least  nine  yean  old;  able 
to  ned  correctly  and  with  flnency,  and  to  write  nmning  hand;  they  most 
knowall  the  stops,  marks,  and  abbreviations,  and  have  sniBofent  knowledge 
of  English  Grammar  to  parse  common  sentences  in  prose.  The  time  of  ad- 
'  mWoB  is  the  Friday  and  Satorday  next  preceding  the  Gonuneooement  at 
Omibridge,  whi<di  two  days  are  devoted  to  the  examination  of  candidatea 
The  regnlar  course  of  insbuction  lasts  fire  years;  and  the  school  is  divided 
infeo  five  classes,  according  to  the  time  of  entrance. 

Classification  of  Pupils, 

When  a  class  has  entered,  the  boys  commence  the  Latin  Orammar  all 
togelber,  mider  the  eye  of  the  principal;  where  they  continue  until  he  has 
beoome  in  some  decree  acquainted  with  their  individual  characters  and 
cspedtiea  As  they  change  their  places  at  each  recitation,  those  boys  will 
natoreUy  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  class,  who  arc  most  industrious,  or  who 
lesm  with  the  greatest  facility.  After  a  time  a  division  of  from  twelve  to 
flfkeoi  boys  is  taken  off  from  the  upper  end  of  the  class;  after  a  few  days 
more,  snother  division  is  in  like  manner  taken  off;  and  so  on,  till  the  whole 
dsa  is  separated  into  divisions  of  equal  number:  it  having  been  found  that 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  is  the  most  convenient  number  to  drill  together. 

In  this  way  boys  of  like  capacities  are  put  together,  and  the  evil  of  having 
some  unable  to  leam  the  lesson  which  others  get  in  half  the  time  allowed,  is 
in  lome  measure  obviated.  The  class,  thus  arranged  for  the  year,  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  assistant  teachers,  a  division  to  each.  This  is  preferred  to 
keeping  them  together;  for  they  are  in  tho  room  with  two  divisions  of  higher 
dasM,  there  being  always  three  divisions  in  each  apartment;  and  by  the 
eumple  of  older  boys  they  more  readily  correct  their  childish  foibles,  and 
fill  in  with  the  habits  of  the  school  And  further,  as  writing  is  not  taught  in 
the  school,  the  younger  classes  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  are  dismissed  at 
eleven  o'clock,  an  hour  before  school  is  done,  that  they  may  attend  a  writing 
•cfaooL  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  one  division  of  a  class  that  stays  till 
twelve  should  be  in  each  room,  to  afford  the  instructor  employment  from 
eleven  to  twelve  o'clock.  This,  therefore,  is  an  hour  of  uninterrupted  instruo- 
tioQ  to  a  single  division  in  each  room,  after  the  other  two  have  been  dismissed. 

Methods  of  Instruction  and  Promotion, 

When  this  distribation  is  made,  the  boys  continue  for  the  year  in  the  apart- 
ment in  which  they  are  first  placed,  unless  some  particular  reason  should  exist 
for  <**Mmgi«g  them;  or  when  the  higher  divisions  attend  the  sub-master,  for 
iaitniction  in  Geography  and  Mathematics,  to  whom  these  departments  are 
coBunitted. 

This  method  of  studying  each  branch  separately  is  adopted  throughout  the 
icbooL  The  same  individuals  do  not  study  Latin  one  part  of  the  day  and 
QnA  the  other,  bat  each  for  a  month  at  a  time;  and  so  with  mathematics, 
eieept  that  the  lesson  for  the  evening,  which  is  usually  a  written  exercise,  or 
t  portion  of  Latin  or  Greek  to  be  conunitted  to  memory,  is  in  a  different 
departoient  from  the  studies  of  the  day.  In  this  way,  the  aid  of  excitement 
from  the  oontinaity  of  a  subject  is  secured;  and  a  much  more  complete  view 
of  the  whole  obtained  than  when  studied  in  detached  portions;  and  the  gram- 
msr  of  neither  language  is  permitted  to  go  out  of  mind.  For  it  should  **  be 
nmembered,  that  if  the  grammar  be  the  first  book  put  into  the  learner's 
it  ihoiikL  alio  be  the  last  to  leave  them." 
6 
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At  the  close  of  every  month,  the  boji  in  each  iqnrtment  mideirgo  a  rigid 
examination  in  all  tiie  studies  of  that  month.  This  is  conducted  by  the 
principal,  with  whom  only  the  first  class  remain  permanently,  in  the^presenoe 
of  their  particular  teacher,  and  such  other  instructors  of  the  school  as  find  it 
convenient  to  attend.  These  mcmthly  examinations  are  sometimes  atteinded 
by  the  sub-coomiittee  of  the  school,  and  are  open  for  parents,  and  any  other 
persons  interested.  If  any  class  or  any  individuals  do  not  pass  satisfactory 
examination,  they  are  put  back,  and  made  to  go  over  the  portion  of  studies  In 
which  they  are  deficient,  till  they  do  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  The 
rank  of  each  scholar  and  his  seat  for  the  succeeding  month  are  determined  by 
this  examination*,  unless  an  account  of  places  for  each  recitation  of  the  month 
has  been  kept,  in  which  case  they  are  determined  by  a  general  average.  The 
boy  at  the  head  of  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  is  monitor  for  the  month. 
The  monitor  writes  in  his  bill  a  list  of  all  the  classes,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  now  arranged:  and  notes,  each  half  day,  such  as  are  absent.  Hie 
absences  of  each  individual  for  a  month,  or  a  year,  may  be  known  by  this  faOL 

Text-Books, 

Boys  oonmience  with  Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  in  learning  which  they  are 
required  to  commit  to  memory  much  that  they  do  not  understand  at  the  time, 
OS  an  exercise  of  memory,  and  to  accustom  them  to  labor.  There  are  some 
objections  to  this,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to 
make  boys  commit  thoroughly  to  memory  at  a  subsequent  period,  what  they 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  over  in  first  learning  the  grammar.  It  takes  from 
six  to  eight  months  for  a  boy  to  commit  to  memory  all  that  is  required  in 
Adam's  Grammar;  but  those  who  do  master  the  grammar  completely,  seldom 
find  any  difficulty  afterwards  in  committing  to  memory  whatever  may  be 
required  of  them.  The  learned  Vicraimus  Knox  thinks  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
lieve boys  a  little  while  studying  g^mmar,  "for,**  says  he,  ** after  they  have 
studied  Latin  Grammar  a  year  closely,  they  are  apt  to  become  weary. '^ 

The  examples  under  the  rules  of  syntax  are  the  first  exercises  in  parsing. 
The  Liber  Primus  is  the  first  book  after  the  grammar.  No  more  of  this  is 
given  for  a  lesson  than  can  bo  parsed  thoroughly.  This  and  the  grammar  form 
the  studies  of  the  first  year.  To  these  succeed  GrsecsB  Historic  Epitome,  Viri 
Romas,  Fhsedri  Fabuloe,  from  Burman^s  Text,  with  English  notes;  Comelins 
Nepos;  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  by  Willy motte;  with  particular  attention  to 
scanning  and  the  rules  of  prosody.  Portions  of  Ovid  are  committed  to  mem- 
ory in  the  evening  that  were  translated  in  the  day,  and  verses  selected  from 
them  for  cappiyig,  which  is  a  favorite  exercise  with  bojrs.  Valpy's  Chronology 
of  Ancient  and  English  History,  Dana's  Latin  Tutor  for  writing  Latin,  and 
Tooke's  Pantheon,  with  the  books  already  mentioned,  comprise  the  studies  of 
the  second  year.  The  Greek  Grammar  is  now  commenced,  if  it  has  not  been 
before,  Camr's  Cknnmentaries  and  Electa  ex  Ovidio  ot  Tibullo.  Then  f6Uows 
the  Delectus  Sententiarum  Grsecanun,  a  most  excellent  little  book  for  the 
commencement  of  Greek  analysis.  And  here  particular  care  is  taken  that  no 
word  be  passed  over  till  all  the  cKariffes  of  which  it  is  susceptible  be  gosie 
through,  and  the  rule  g^ven  for  each.  Much  depends  on  the  m^nnftr  in  wfaidi 
boys  are  introduced  to  a  new  study.  They  like  what  they  can  nnderstaiid 
Hence  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  lads  properly  initiated  into  Greek, 
soon  prefer  it  to  Latin  and  every  other  study.  The  Coll.  Gr.  Minora  follows 
next,  with  Sallust  and  Virgil:  and  these,  with  the  writing  of  translations  in 
Englidi,  from  Latin  and  Greek,  form  the  studies  of  the  third  year.  The  ez* 
ercises  in  the  Latin  Tutor  continue  till  the  book  is  entirely  written  through 
once  or  twice.  Much  time  and  labor  are  saved  in  correcting  these  ezerdsss. 
The  head  boy  gives  his  exercise  to  the  teacher,  and  takes  that  of  the  nszt 
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below  him,  who  in  his  turn  receives  his  next  neighbor's,  and  so  on  through 
ttw  daas.    The  boy  at  the  bottom  reads  the  English,  a  sentence  at  a  time;  and 
ttw  teaidier  reads  the  same  in  Latin,  from  the  exercise  in  his  hand,  marking 
with  a  pencil  sach  words  as  are  wrong.    Where  the  sentence  admits  of  variety- 
each  fbrm  is  given.     The  boys  in  the  meantime  mark  all  words  differing  from 
what  is  read,  by  placing  the  figimes,  1,  2,  8,  &c>.,  under  them.    When  the 
ezBTdee  has  all  been  read,  and  each  boy  has  marked  the  errors  of  his  next 
neighbor  the  one  who  has  fewest  takes  the  bead,  and  so  on.    This  exercise  is 
rstnmed  to  be  corrected,  and  his  a  second  reading  with  tlie  next  new  ^xwcise. 
Thus  in  fifteen  minutes  the  task  of  an  hour  and  a  half  is  performed.    The 
attention  in  the  meanwhile  is  effectually  secured  by  the  interest  each  boy  has 
in  noticing  the  mistakes  of  his  neighbor,  and  the  liability  of  having  all  marked 
to  his  men  account  which  shall  appear  on  second  reading  not  to  have  been 
noticed  in  the  first.    But  this  method,  of  course,  can  bo  adopted  only  so  long 
as  the  Latin  words  are  given  in  the  exercise  book.    When  the  Latin  Tutor  can 
be  oonverted  into  correct  Latin,  Valpy's  Elegantice  Latinae  succeeds  it.    This 
book  is  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  in  teaching  to  write  Latin,  and  an  important 
addition  to  our  school  books.    It  consists  of  a  free  translation  of  select  portions 
of  the  most  approved  Latin  authors,  with  many  judicious  and  critical  remarks 
on  the  rules  of  construction,  and  the  use  of  words,  with  a  key,  separate  from 
the  book,  to  be  kept  by  the  instructor,  where  the  original  passages  may  be 
seen  by  the  learner,  and  comiwired  with  his  own  Ljitiru    Wlien  bo>-s  can  write 
Latin  prose  grammatically,  thoy  are  required  to  malce  non:n'nse  versea,  or  to 
pat  words  into  verses  with  regard  to  their  quantity  only.     When  the  mechan- 
icA  structure  of  different  kinds  of  versification  is  familiar,  they  have  given 
them  a  literal  translation,  of  a  few  verses  at  a  time,  taken  from  some  author 
with  whose  style  they  are  not  acquainted,  which  is  to  be  turned  into  verses  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  from  which  it  wns  taken,  and  then  compared  with  the 
originaL    Bradley-s  Prosody  is  used  for  this  exercise.    Afterwards  portions  of 
English  poetry  are  given,  to  be  translated  into  Latin  verse.    Orig^inal  verses 
are  then  requireii,  which,  with  themes  in  Jjatin  and  English,  continue  through 
the  course.    Considerable  portions  of  all  the  T^atin  and  GreL'k  poets  used  in 
school  are  committed  to  memory,  as  they  are  read;  particularly  several  books 
of  Virgil;  all  the  first  book  of  Horace,  and  parts  of  many  otliors;  the  third 
and  tenth  Satires  of  Juvenal  entire;  ail  the  poetry  in  the  Gneca  Minoi-a;  and 
many  huiirlreds  of  versos  in  Homer.    Tliis  is  an  iinrK)rtant  exercise  to  boys; 
and  without  it  they  can  never  write  Latin  prose  or  verse  with  the  same  facility 
as  with  it.    It  is  in  this  way  that  the  idioms  of  any  longiuigo  are  gainetl;  and 
in  writing  verses  the  quantity  and  proper  use  of  most  wonls  employed  by  the 
best  writers  are  instantaneously  detiTinined,  by  recallinj^  a  v(.*rse  in  which  it 
oocora.    Cicero's  select  orations,  Do  Officiis.  Do  SenecluU%  I)e  Amicitio,  Horace 
Exp.,  Juvenal   and  Persius   Expur.     Greek    Primitives,  X^n^phon's  Ana- 
basis, Mattaire's  Homer,  Greek  Testament,  Wyttunl)ach's  Greek  Historians, 
together  with  the  tiforenamed  exercises,  an:l  Gvio^^^rapliy,  Aritlimctie,  Geome- 
try, Trigonometry,  Algebra,  &c.,  form  the  studios  of  the  two  lost  years. 

The  study  of  arithmetic  is  commenced  the  latter  part  of  the  tliird  year  or 
thebeginningof  the  fourth,  with  Colbum's  "First  L?ssons."  Recitations  in 
this  are  made  two  or  three  times  each  half  day,  by  those  who  are  studying  it. 
The  bojB  are  not  expected  to  commit  to  memory  the  answers  to  the  several 
qOBStions,  but  to  find  them  repeatedly  befoi-e  tlio  recitation,  that  their  answers 
may  then  be  given  with  more  facility;  and  in  order  that  the  operations,  by 
which  they  solve  the  questions,  may  be  strictly  intellectual,  numbers  are  often 
annoimced  by  the  instructor  different  from  those  m  the  book,  and  only  the 
fonn  of  the  questions  is  adhered  to.    After  the  question  is  announced,  a  suf- 
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fldent  time  is  allowedfor  each  individual  of  the  dan  to  find  fhe  answer;  and 
then  one  is  called  upon;  the  question  is  passed  through  the  dasii  whether  the 
answer  be  given  right  or  not;  and  all,  whose  solutions  are  rights  go  above 
those  whose  are  wrong.  After  all  the  questions  in  a  section  have  been-under- 
stood  and  solved,  each  boy  is  called  upon  to  state  the  general  method  of  their 
solution,  or  the  rule  for  working  them.  This  rule,  thus  made  by  the  boys,  not 
given  them,  when  corrected  as  to  phraseology  by  the  teadier,  is  written  in  a 
manuscript  book,  and  committed  to  memory.  The  same  system  of  advancing 
from  particular  examples  to  the  general  rule,  is  observed  in  t»w/»hnig  Lacroix's 
Aritlmietic  and  Euler's  Algebra;  synthesis  being  considered  preferable  to 
analysis  in  these  studies.  The  class,  with  their  slates,  come  to  the  redtation 
forms:  a  question  is  proposed,  which  each  is  required  to  solve;  others,  more 
and  more  difficult  of  solution,  depending  on  the  same  principles,  are  an- 
nounced; each  boy  .on  finding  his  answer  passes  his  slate  to  the  one  above  him; 
and  thus  no  one  can  correct  his  solution  on  the  authority  of  a  better  scholar. 
All  whose  sums  are  right  take  precedence  of  the  others.  After  the  solution 
of  numerous  questions  proposed  in  as  many  different  forms  as  possible,  th^ 
are  furnished  with  the  rule,  and  required  to  commit  it  to  memory.  The  blade- 
board  is  also  used,  to  show  the  method  of  arranging  their  work,  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  space  and  labor. 

In  geometry  the  diagrams  of  Ehiclid  are  taken  off,  first  on  paper,  with 
figures  instead  of  letters,  that  nothing  may  be  committed  to  memory  without 
being  understood.  When  they  have  been  demonstrated  from  the  puper,  they 
are  afterwards  drawn  by  the  pupil  on  the  blackboard,  with  fligures;  when  the 
proposition  is  demonstrated  without  a  book,  or  any  aid  to  the  memory  what- 
ever. Worcester's  G^graphy  is  the  text^xwk  in  that  branch;  and  hers  con- 
stant and  particular  use  is  made  of  the  maps.  The  boys  are  required  to  find 
upon  it  the  rise  and  course  of  every  river,  the  situation  of  each  town,  etc., 
in  their  lesson;  and  beside  getting  the  text  of  the  book,  to  answer  any  question 
which  may  arise  upon  the  map  of  the  country  they  are  studying. 

Beside  the  books  already  mentioned,  use  is  made  of  the  following,  vis., 
Neilson's  Greek  exercises  for  writing  Greek,  Shrevelius'  Greek  Lexicon, 
Hedericus,  Scapula,  Morell's  Thesarus,  Walker^s  Classical  Key,  Lempriere's 
daasical  Dictionary,  Adam*s  Roman  Antiquities,  Entick's  and  Ainsworth's 
Latin  Dictionary,  &c 

Declamation, 

On  Saturdays  the  whole  school  comes  together  in  the  hall  for  declamation. 
The  four  upper  classes  speak  in  turn,  a  class  on  each  Saturday.  The  youngest 
class  attends  this  exercise,  but  does  not  take  part  in  it.  After  a  boy  has 
spoken,  and  the  presiding  instructor  has  made  such  observations  as  he  sees  fit, 
any  individual  of  the  class  that  is  speaking  has  a  right  to  correct  any  errors 
in  pronimciation,  or  any  violation  of  the  text,  that  may  not  have  been  ix>inted 
out;  and  if  none  of  the  diss  does  this  before  another  boy  is  called  out,  it  may 
be  done  by  any  boy  in  the  school  This  leads  to  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  pronunciation;  and  great  acuteness  is  often  discovered  by  very  young  boys. 
This  is  the  only  day  in  the  week  in  which  all  the  instructors  and  sdiolars  units 
in  any  religious  or  literary  exercise. 

On  these  occasions,  boys  are  promoted  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  division,  or 
a  higher  class,  who  have  distinguished  themsdves,  by  maintaining  their  plaoe 
for  a  given  time  at  the  head  of  the  division  in  which  they  recite.  In  this  way 
a  scholar  sometimes  gains  one  or  two  years  in  the  five  of  the  regular  ooorse. 
Cards  of  distinction,  to  such  as  deserve  them,  are  also  given  out  onoe  a  month, 
In  presence  of  the  whole  school. 
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Kon. 

SmucTB  from  the  "i2qpar<  0/  .Ae  Omunittfle  on  (^  LaMm  Sehool  (ST.  B. 
Sbustlbtp,  Ohoirfium,)  U>  Iha  School  CbmmtttM,  SepL  1861. 

The  OBoal  aanual  and  quarterly  examinations  have  been  made  bj  the  Oom- 
mittee^  all  the  pnpila  in  the  various  rooms  having  been  inspected,  both  in  refer- 
ence to  their  general  proficiency,  and  also  in  regard  to  their  relative  condition 
in  oompwiBon  with  former  years.  The  several  rooms  have  been  frequently 
visited,  and  there  has  been  a  general  attendance  of  the  Committee  on  the  usual 
days  of  exhibition  and  on  the  public  Saturdays.  Thus  advantages  have  been 
had  whidi  have  enabled  the  Committee  to  witness  the  thorough  working  of  the 
school,  to  jadge  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  instmctors  as  to  tl'eir  efficiency  in  discipline  and  in  imparting  instruction 
in  the  different  departments  in  which  they  are  required  to  teach.  The  visits 
and  examinations  have  been  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character,  and  have  shown 
that  the  school  retains  the  high  position  for  which  it  has  been  so  long  distin- 
goished,  not  only  for  instruction  in  tbo  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  also  in 
tiie  more  elementary  branches  of  a  good  Knglish  education.  The  extraordinary 
recitations  of  exhibition  days,  and  the  declamation  nnd  original  debates  of  the 
pupils  on  the  pablio  Saturdays,  have  been  as  remarkable  during  the  past  year 
as  neretofbre,  and  have  been  listened  to  by  large  audiences. 

The  prindpel  part  of  the  visitation  of  the  school  in  July  was  devoted  to  the 
graduating  dasS)  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  who  should  have  the  Franklin 
medals ;  six  of  which  were  adjudged  to  individuals  who  had  received  the  high- 
est nnmber  of  marks  for  the  year,  and  whose  examination  had  also  been  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  class  was  in  a  high  degree 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  and  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  students,  and 
upon  tiie  excellent  master  under  whose  charge  they  had  been  during  the  year. 

The  usual  number  of  the  class  entered  college,  having  completed  the  course 
oMnstruction  at  the  school.  Fourteen  entered  Ilarvard  College,  having  passed 
an  examination  which  showed  that  they  were  among  the  b^t  fitted  of  those 
who  were  presented ;  one  entered  Amherst  College,  one  Dartmouth  College, 
one  Monmouth  College,  and  one  Tufts  College.  Thus  eighteen  young  gentle- 
men were  prepared  during  the  year  to  take  honorable  positions  in  college,  there- 
by carrying  out  the  cherished  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  school  and  the  general 
object  of  its  establishment  upon  its  present  basis ;  for,  although  many  young 
men  join  the  lower  classes  of  the  school  to  obtain  an  education  preparatory  to 
entering  upon  a  business  life,  they,  in  most  cases,  leave  the  institution  before 
reaching  the  highest  clasa.  Tlie  following  table  will  exhibit  interesting  statistics 
relating  to  the  young  gentlemen  educated  at  the  school  during  the  last  ten 
years,  for  entering  college : — 
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1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1868--'- 

1869 

1880 

1861 
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Total 

Enterad 

Enterpfl 

Public 

Private 

•ent  to 

Harvard 

other 

Sobook 

Sehoob. 

Colleg*. 

CoUeg*. 

Colleffea. 

2 

6 

8 

6 

2 

8 

6 

14 

11 

3 

2 

9 

11 

18 

1 

4 

6 

10 

7 

3 

9 

12 

21 

21 

0 

10 

12 

22 

20 

2 

11 

7 

18 

14 

4 

16 

12 

28 

24 

4 

6 

12 

18 

17 

1 

9 

9 

18 

14 

4 

in 

1 
91 

168 

144 

1 

24 

AvOTIg* 

Aft. 

17.4 
17.4 
17.1 
17.6 
16.8 
17.6 
17.8 
17.6 
16.7 
17.4 

17.8 
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67  an  ezaminatioii  of  the  preoeding  table,  and  by  a  few  simple  calcnlatkwi^ 
the  following  particiilara,  bdng  anniud  ayerages  of  the  laat  ten  yean^  are  da- 
dooed,  viz.: 

Annnal  average  number  of  thoae  entering  college, 18.8 

Annual  average  number  of  these  who  were  received  from  the  poblio 

schools, T.t 

Annual  average  number  of  the  same  who  were  received  from  other 

schools, 9.1 

Annual  average  number  who  entered  Harvard  College^ 14.4 

Annual  average  number  who  entered  other  coUegee, 2.4 

Annual  average  age  at  entering  coUege,  (which  is  probably  too  low  by 
nearly  six  months,  as  the  months  which  exceed  the  years  as 
fractional  years  have  been  omitted  in  every  case  in  the  table 
given  on  page  659,) 17.3 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  during  the  last  ten  years^  one  hundred  and  sixty* 
eight  boys  have  been  fitted  for  college  at  the  Latin  School, — seventy-seven  who 
entered  the  school  from  the  public  schools,  and  ninety-one  from  private  schools. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  entered  Harvard  College,  and  twenty-four 
went  to  other  colleges.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  look  back  a  few 
years,  and  see  what  the  school  has  heretofore  done  toward  producing  college- 
educated  men.  In  the  year  1814,  the  school  took  a  fre.sh  start,  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  war  then  just  terminated,  and  was  restored  to  its  proper  stand- 
ing under  the  excellent  administration  of  our  late  distinguished  citizen,  Benja- 
min A.  Gk)uld,  Esq.  Mr.  Gould  was  followed,  in  succession,  by  the  eminent 
scholars,  Frederic  P.  Leverett,  Esq.,  Charles  EL  Dillaway,  Esq.,  and  Epes  S.  Dix- 
well,  Esq.,  and  these,  by  the  present  learned  head  of  the  school,  Francis  Gard- 
ner, Esq.  The  whole  number  of  young  men  prepared  for  college  by  each  of  the 
above-named  gentlemen,  together  with  the  years  of  service  of  each  master  to 
the  school,  and  his  average  annual  contribution  to  the  coUeges,  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  in  the  following  table: — 


BIastbr. 


Gtould, 

Leverett, .... 
Dillaway,.... 

Dixwell, 

Gardner,  .... 

-A^ggregate, 


Number 

Total 

ofYean. 

No.  Fitted. 

13 

168 

3 

32 

6 

39 

16 

181 

10 

168 

46 

678 

Annual  areraife 
Number  Fitted. 

12.16 
10.66 
7.80 
12.07 
16.80 

12.66 


Do  not  these  figures  show  how  eminently  useful  the  Latin  school  has  been  in 
its  highest  vocation — the  production  of  classical  scholars?  During  the  last 
forty-six  years  nearly  six  hundred  young  men  have  received  their  first  instruc- 
tions in  classical  learning  within  the  walls  of  this  school,  and  with  such 
thoroughness  that  they  have  been  adniittod  to  honorable  standing  in  the  several 
universities  and  colleges  of  New  England  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  many  more  who 
have  not  proceeded  immediately  from  the  sc'ho(»l  to  college  have  been  indebted 
to  the  school  for  a  large  part  of  their  preparation  for  college.  Many  of  these 
young  men  are  numbered  among  the  first  scholars  of  the  country ;  and,  indeed, 
we  have  the  highest  authority  for  stating  tliat  the  Boston  I^tin  School  has  a 
most  important  influence  in  sustaining  the  high  standard  of  excellence  demanded 
by  most  of  the  colleges  in  New  En^and  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for 
entrance,  arising  chiefly  from  the  eminent  standing  of  the  Latin-school  boys 
after  their  joining  classes  at  college.  No  school,  we  believe,  is  more  thorough 
in  imparting  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  its  pupils  than  is  ours, 
•a  advantage  which  its  scholars  ^ways  prize  and  acknowledge. 
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n.   MA8TER8HIP  OF  FRANCIS  GARDNER.      1862—1862. 

Fbancis  Gardner  entered  uii  the  Mastership  of  the  Latin  School 
in  1852,  having  fitted  for  Harvard  College  under  the  instruction  of 
Mister  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  and  been  employed  as  an  assistant  in  the 
same  school  under  Masters  C.  K.  Dillaway,  and  E.  S.  Dixwell. 
Under  no  former  Master  has  the  number  of  pupils  been  so  large, 
the  coarse  of  instruction  more  thorough,  and  the  annual  contribution 
to  the  colleges  so  high.  The  following  account  of  the  school  has 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Granlner  at  our  request : — 

"Aathe  Latin  School  is  maintained  to  prepare  young  men  for  a  collegiate 
emer,  its  oourne  of  studies  is  in  a  fp^it  measure  prescribed  by  the  colleges,  and 
it  amplj  remauu  for  the  government  of  the  school  to  accomplish  the  desired 
object,  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  pupil.  In  the  following  sketch  we  pro- 
poiw  to  give  some  account  of  the  existing  regulations  of  the  school  and  the 
nuoDs  for  their  adoption. 

I.     QVAUFICATIOX8  FOR   ADXIMIOir,   KTO. 

Brery  pupQ  must  have  reached  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  pass  a  satisfactory 
rumination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic, . 
gwgrephy,  and  grammar. 

iDttmuch  as  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  the  memory  is  a  very  im- 
portant agent  in  the  acquisition  of  grumrnar — the  pupil  being  ignorant  of  the 
whole  nomenclature — it  has  seemed  best  to  employ  those  years,  when  the  verbal 
numory  is  strongest,  in  the  acquisitiim  of  this  indispenHable  knowledge.  There- 
fore, for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  age  for  admission  to  this 
Kfaool  has  been  fixed  at  nine  or  at  ten  yeara 

II.    MITIIOD  OF  iKSTRunnoir. 

The  studies  of  the  school  are  divided  into  two  departments,  the  CkusiCj  indud- 
iog  Latin,  Greek,  Mythology,  Ancient  Geography  and  History ;  and  the  Modern^ 
iiichiding  ICatheroatics,  French,  Modem  Geography,  History,  English  Grammar, 
^positions.  Written  Translation-s  Reading,  and  Spelling.  Immediately  upon 
^tering  the  school,  the  pupil  has  assigned  him  a  lesson  in  Latin  Grammar,  for 
<^  of  his  two  lessons  for  each  day,  the  otlicr  being  in  the  Modem  Department 
'U  it  is  assumed  that  his  knowledge  is  very  limited,  he  is  called  upon  to  com- 
""it  to  memory  a  very  short  lesson,  great  cnre  being  taken  that  he  shall  under- 
'•wd,  not  only  the  general  meaning  of  each  sentence,  but  the  particular  sig- 
nification of  each  word.  When  he  has  committed  tliis  portion  to  memory,  test 
IWrtions  of  all  kinds  are  put,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  understands  fully  what 
^  cin  repeat  The  reason  why  the  wonia  of  the  Ixwk  are  required  are  two- 
fcW,  because  they  express  the  ideas  to  Im*  conveyed  better  than  the  pupil  can 
pre  them  in  his  own  language,  and  bec^iuse  it  is  the  shortest  and  easii'St  way 
^  •oqniring  the  desired  knowledge ;  the  test  questioning  making  it  impossible 
fcf  the  learner  to  acquire  mere  words  without  ideas.  When  the  class  has  ad- 
'Woed  as  far  as  Syntax,  they  then  begin  to  translate  and  parse,  quoting  from 
^^  grammars  all  that  is  applicable  to  the  word  under  consideration.  The 
'^  of  Syntax  are  learned  us  fast  us  they  ocvur. 

Hw  test  qneationing  is  kept  up  during  the  whole  course,  so  that  upon  every 
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*'  advance  leason*'  the  pupil  ik  responsible  for  all  that  he  has  prerioualy  learned 
upon  the  subject,  whether  grammar,  mathematics,  or  geography. 

lU.     DISTRIBUTION  OF  TKA0IUB8  ASD  SUBJBOTB. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  a  class  is  assigned  to  a  teacher  who  is  to  hare 
its  entire  management,  in  both  departments,  for  Ihe  whole  year.  This  arrmnge- 
ment  is  found  to  produce  better  results  than  when  frequent  changes  are  made^ 
or  when  the  pupils  pursue  different  studies  with  different  instructors. 

TV.     HOUBS  OF  BXOrTATlOir. 

There  is  no  fixed  programme  for  the  recitations,  and  the  hours  for  them,  ex- 
perience having  taught  tliut  what  may  be  on  excellent  plan  for  one  class  would 
be  a  most  injudicious  one  for  another.  The  teacher  is  constantly  employed  in 
hearing  recitations,  and  the  only  rule  imposed  on  him  is,  that  eaxh  class  diall 
recite  twice  a-day,  and  shall  receive  its  due  share  of  his  time  and  attention.  I( 
in  his  judgment,  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  day  demands  more  of  his  time  than 
the  other,  he  gives  it 

V.     8TUDT  OUT  OF  BOHOOL  HOUBS. 

To  the  youngest  classes  an  out  of  school  lesson  is  assigned  daily,  intended  to 
occupy  the  pupils  one  hour ;  to  the  highest  classes  a  two  hours*  lesson  is  assigned. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  teacher  thereby  can  profitably  employ 
all  his  time  in  drilling  his  classes.  Were  they  to  study  only  in  school,  he  fre- 
quently would  be  obliged  to  wait  for  them  to  prepare  a  lesson,  whereas  now 
each  of  the  three  classes  has  a  lesson  in  readiness  to  recite^  upon  entering 
BchooL 

VI.     DURATIOir  OF  COUBSS. 

,Six  years  is  the  time  allotted  to  those  who  enter  the  school  at  ten  years  of 
age.  Very  many  however  enter  at  a  later  period,  and  finish  their  course  in  two^ 
three  or  four  years.  But  experience  has  incoutestably  proved  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  boy  who  begins  the  study  of  Latin  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  to 
make  so  good  a  scholar^  at  the  time  of  entering  college,  as  he  would  have  been 
had  he  begun  his  Latin  at  ten,  no  matter  how  thorough  his  education  may  have 
been  between  ten  and  fifteen. 

VII.   oLosme  szaxivatiok. 

The  only  closing  examination  is  that  made  by  the  sub-committee  of  the 
school,  in  order  to  assign  the  Franklin  Medals,  and  here  the  committee  are 
required  "  to  inspect  the  school  records,**  to  ascertain  the  standing  of  the  can- 
didates, as  indicated  by  them.  It  is  at  the  various  colleges  that  the  scholars 
undergo  their  examinations.  If  they  &il  there,  any  diploma  or  certificate  of 
scholarship,  which  they  might  have  received,  would  be  but  a  mockery. 

vrn.    discipline. 

"As  is  the  master,  so  is  the  school."  Each  teacher  is  held  responsible  not 
only  for  the  order,  but  for  the  proficiency  of  his  classes.  There  can  be  no  order, 
no  proficiency  unless  the  teacher  is  really  the  master;  unless  the  pupils  are  un- 
der his  control  They  perhaps  may  not  know  the  fact,  but  unless  it  exists, 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  progress.  The  gentler  the  means  by  whidi  this 
control  is  secured,  the  better  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  He  is  the  beet  teacher 
who  produces  the  best  lesults  with  the  least  application  of  force.    Bat  foroe  of 
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MBt  kind  most  lie  in  the  teacher  or  good  reflults  can  not  he  produced.  Some 
ma  hate  a  kind  of  magnetic  force  to  which  a  boy  yields  unconacioualy,  and 
which  it  is  imposBible  for  him  to  leeist  Others  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
nen  external  force.  These  men  rarely  become  suooeasftil  teachersi  howeyer 
tiknted  or  learned  they  may  be. 

This  account  would  be  incomplete  without  the  addition  of  the  writer's  belief 
rapecting  all  preparatory  education.  It  is  not  what  a  boy  learns  at  school 
that  makes  the  man,  but  how  he  learns  it.  All  the  knowledge  that  a  faithful 
itndent  acquires  before  arriving  at  manhood  is  as  nothing,  compared  with  the 
intellectual  strength  he  has  gained,  and  the  ability  he  has  of  taking  hold  of  any 
woric  that  may  present  itself,  and  doing  it.  If  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
iren  the  chief  object  in  -education,  very  useful  as  au  acquaintance  with  Die 
dead  languages  is — indispensable,  in  fact,  to  the  man  of  letters— one  might  with 
propriety  doubt  the  expediency  of  spending  so  largo  a  portion  of  youth  and  early 
manbood  in  the  study.  But  the  earnest,  lalx)riou8  student  of  language  develops 
t  power,  which  no  other  training  could  possibly  give  him,  and  in  comparison 
with  which,  all  his  acquisitions  of  mere  knowledge  sink  into  utter  inaignifl- 
eaoce." 

We  give  below  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  as 
printed  in  1 861,  so  far  as  relates  to  thia  school 

BEOULATIONS  OF  THE  LATIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Skiiox  1.  This  school,  situated  in  Bedford  Street,  was  instituted  early  in 
the  17tb  century. 

2.  Tlie  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  taught,  and  scholars 
•re  fitted  for  the  most  respectable  colleges.  Inntruetion  is  also  given  in  Mathe- 
joatics,  Geography,  History,  Declamation,  KngUnh  Grammar,  Oomposilion,  and 
>Q  the  French  language. 

The  IbUowing  regulations^  in  addition  to  those  common  to  all  the  schools, 
ippljT  to  this  school. 

3.  The  instructors  in  this  school  shall  be,  a  master,  a  sub-master,  and  as  many 
Qihen  as  sliall  allow  one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  and  no  additional 
oaber  shall  be  allowed  for  a  less  number. 

i.  It  shall  be  a  necessaiy  qualification  for  the  instructors  of  this  sdiool,  that 
tbqr  shall  have  been  educated  at  a  collc^  of  good  standing. 

5.  Each  candidate  for  admission  sliall  have  attained  the  age  of  ten  years,  and 
ihall  produce  firom  the  master  of  the  school  ho  last  attended,  a  certificate  of 
food  moral  character.  He  shall  be  able  to  read  English  correctly  and  fluently, 
toipeQ  all  words  of  common  occurrence,  to  write  a  running  hand,  understand 
Ifental  Arithmetic,  and  the  simple  rules  of  Written  Arithmetic,  and  be  able  to 
uiwer  the  most  important  questions  in  Geography,  and  shall  have  a  sufficient 
bowledge  of  English  Grammar  to  parse  common  sontencen  in  prose.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  Grammar  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  that  of  English. 

6.  Boys  shall  be  examined  for  admission  to  this  school  only  once  a  year,  vis: 
OD  the  Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  last  week  of  the  vacation  succeeding  the  ex- 
^libition  of  the  school  in  July. 

Y.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  shall  continue  six  jrears,  and  no  scholar 
^  enjoy  the  privileges  of  this  school  beyond  that  term,  unless  by  written 
We  of  the  Committee.  But  scholars  may  have  the  option  of  completing  their 
course  in  five  years  or  less  time,  if  willing  to  make  due  exertions,  and  shall  be 
^dvaooed  according  to  scholarsliip. 

^  ^  The  sessions  of  the  school  shall  begin  at  9  o'clock,  A.  IC,  and  close  at  2 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  evenr  school-day  throughout  the  year,  except  on  Saturday, 
*^  the  acbool  ahaU  aow  at  1  o^ckMk. 
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9.  The  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes  and  sub-divisioiis,  M  tiie 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Committee,  roajr  think  advisable. 

10.  The  master  sliall  examine  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  the  other  teachen 
in  the  school  as  often  as  he  can  consistently  with  proper  attention  to  thoae  in 
his  own  charga 

11.  The  books  and  exercises  required  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  this 
school,  are  the  following : — 

Class  6.  1.  Andrews' and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.  2.  English  Grammar. 
3.  Reading  English.  4.  Spelling.  6.  Mental  Arithniotic.  6.  Mitchell^s  Geo- 
graphical Questions.  7.  Declamation.  8.  Penmanship.  9.  Andrews'  Latin 
Lessons.     10.  Andrews'  Latin  Reader. 

Class  6.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  continued.  11.  Viri  Romss.  12.  Written  Trmns- 
lations.  13.  Ck>lbum's  Sequel  14.  Cornelius  Nepos.  16.  Arnolds  Latin 
Prose  Composition. 

Class  4.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  16,  continued.  16.  Sophocles'  Greek  Gram- 
mar. 17.  Sophocles'  Greek  Lessons.  18.  Caesar's  Commentaries.  19.  Fas- 
quelle's  French  Grammar.  20.  Exercises  m  speaking  and  reading  French  with 
a  native  French  teacher. 

Class  3.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  16,  16,  19,  20,  continued.  21.  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses. 22.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition.  23.  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis. 24.  Sherwin's  Algebra.  26.  English  Composition.  26.  Le  Grand- 
pere. 

Class  2.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  16,  16,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  continued.  27.  Vir- 
gil    28.  Elements  of  History.     29.  Translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

Class  1.  1,  7,  16,  16,  19,  20,  21,  22,  28,  26,  27,  28,  29,  continued.  30. 
Geometry.  31.  Cicero's  Orations.  32.  Composition  of  Latin  Verses.  33. 
Composition  in  French.  34.  Ancient  History  and  Geography.  36.  Homer's 
Iliad,  (tluree  books.) 

The  following  books  of  reference  may  be  used  in  pursuing  the  above  studies: 

Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon,  or  Gardner's  abridgment  of  the  same. 

Andrews'  Latin  Lexicon. 

Idddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Pickering's  Greek  Lexicon,  last  edition. 

Worcester's  School  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

Baird's  Classic  Mnnual.  Warren's  Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  or  Garte6*8 
Physical  Geography  and  Atlas,  is  permitted  to  be  used. 

12.  No  Translations,  nor  any  Interpretation,  Keys,  or  Orders  of  Constructionf 
are  allowed  in  the  School. 

13.  The  instructors  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  penmanship  of  the 
pupils,  and  give  constantly  such  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  and  English 
Grammar,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  those 
ftmdamental  branches  of  a  good  education. 

The  improvements  made  withm  even  the  present  century,  in  this — the  oldest 
school  now  in  operation  on  the  original  plan  in  the  country — as  in  all  other 
grades,  in  material  outfit,  and  aids  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in  the  range  of 
studies  and  methods  of  teaching  are  very  beautifully  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Everett 
in  an  Address  at  Fancuil  Hall,  hi' 1866,  at  the  close  of  the  Annual  Examination 
of  the  Grammar  Schools : — 

"It  waa  Mr.  Mayor^  fifty-two  years  last  April,  since  I  began,  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  to  attend  the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North  Bennet  street 
The  reading  school  was  under  Master  Little,  (for  "Young  America"  had  not 
yet  n^pudinted  that  title,)  and  the  writing  school  was  kept  by  Master  Tilestone. 
Master  Little,  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a  giant  in  statue — six  feet  fi>ur,  at  least 
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rhat  weddad  to  th«  past.    He  atriiKlcd  earnestly  agaipat  the  change 
An  taUng  place  in  the  proonnciatioD  of  «,  andintiated  on  our  laying  w»noom§ni 
■daatar.    But  I  aoqaired,  under  his  tuition,  what  was  thought,  in  those  days,  a 
mr  tolerable  knowledge  of  lindley  Marray*s  abridgement  of  Knglish  grammar, 
ad  It  the  end  of  the  year  ooold  parse  almost  any  sentence  in  the  American  Pre- 
Mplar.    Master  Tllestone  was  a  writing  master  of  the  old  school.    He  set  the 
Mfiei  himself^  and  taught  that  beautiful  old  Boston  handwriting,  which,  if  I  do 
BOt  mistake,  has,  in  the  march  of  innoration,  (which  ia  not  always  the  same  thing 
■  inproTement,)  been  changed  very  little  for  the  better.    Master  'Hlestaoe  was 
aivaaoed  in  years,  and  had  found  a  qualification  for  hia  calling  as  a  writing  mas- 
ter, in  what  might  have  seemed,  at  first,  to  threaten  to  be  an  obstruction.    The 
fiageiB  of  his  right  hand  had  been  contracted  and  stiflbned  in  early  life,  by  a  bum, 
bat  were  fixed  in  just  the  position  to  hold  a  pen  and  a  penknife,  and  nothing  elae. 
As  they  were  also  considerably  indurated,  they  served  as  a  conTenient  instrument 
of  disoipline.      A  copy  badly  written,  or  a  blotted  page,  was  sometimes  visited 
«ith  an  infliction  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  beak  of  a  bald  eagle. 
Hb  long,  deep  desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity  shop  of  confisoatod  balls,  tope,  pen- 
kntrsi,  marbles,  and  jewsharpa ;  the  accumulation  of  forty  years.     I  deaire,  how- 
ever, to  speak  of  him  with  gratitude,  for  he  put  roe  on  the  track  of  an  acquisition 
whioh  has  been  extremely  usefiil  to  me  in  after  life — that  of  a  plain  legible  hand. 
I  remained  at  these  schools  about  aixteen  months,  and  hod  the  good  fortune,  in 
1804,  to  reoeive  the  Franklin  medal  in  the  English  department. 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  year,  during  which  I  attended  a  private  school  kept 
bj  Mr.  Ezekiel  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  on  occasion  of  his  absence,  by 
hii  ever  memorable  brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  student  of  law  in  Bos- 
tOD,  I  went  to  the  Latin  school,  tlien  slowly  emerging  from  a  state  of  extreme  de- 
pnaiion.  It  was  kept  in  Si>hool  street,  where  the  Horticultural  Hall  now  stands. 
Those  who  judge  of  what  the  Booton  Latin  School  ought  to  be,  from  the  spacious 
and  ooffloiodious  building  in  Bedford  street,  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  old 
■ehool  house.  It  contained  but  one  room,  heated  in  the  winter  by  an  iron  stove, 
which  sent  up  a  funnel  into  a  curious  brick  chimney,  built  down  from  the  roof,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  to  within  seven  or  (>ight  feet  from  the  floor,  being  like 
Uahomet^s  coffin,  held  in  the  air  to  the  roof  by  bars  of  iron.  The  boys  had  to 
like  their  turns,  in  winter,  in  comiuff  early  to  the  school-house,  to  open  it,  to 
ouke  a  fire,  sometimes  of  wet  logs  and  a  vei^  inadequate  supply  of  other  com- 
kirtibles,  to  sweep  out  the  room,  and,  if  need  be,  to  shovel  a  path  through  the 
■oir  to  the  street.  These  were  not  very  fascinating  duties  for  an  urchin  of  ten 
9  eleven ;  but  we  lived  through  it,  and  were  perhaps  not  the  worse  for  having  to 
tVQ  our  hands  to  these  little  offices. 

The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was  certainly  not  higher  than  that  of 
Biterial  comfort  in  those  days.  We  read  pretty  much  the  same  books — or  of  the 
Moe  eliM  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  are  read  now ;  but  in  a  very  cursory  and 
uiperfloia]  manner.  There  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  philosophy  of  the  langua- 
fM,  to  the  deduction  of  words  from  their  radical  elements,  to  the  niceties  of  con- 
itnolioa,  still  less  to  prosody.  I  never  made  an  hexameter  or  pentameter  verse, 
tin  jreata  afierwarda  I  had  a  son  at  school  in  London,  who  occasionally  required  a 
BIUb  aid  in  that  way.  The  subsidiary  and  illustrative  branches  were  wholly  un- 
bown  in  the  Latin  School  in  1805.  Such  a  thing  as  a  school  library,  a  book  of 
nferanoe,  a  critical  edition  of  a  classic,  a  map,  a  blackboard,  an  engraving  of  an 
neient  building,  or  a  copy  of  a  work  of  ancient  art,  such  as  now  adorn  the  walla 
flf  oar  sehoda,  waa  as  little  known  as  the  deotrio  telegraph.  If  our  children,  who 
pfHiiSB  all  theae  applianoea  and  aids  to  learning,  do  not  greatly  excel  their  parentSi 
^  will  be  much  to  blame. 

At  this  achool  in  1806, 1  had  the  satLsbotion  to  reoeive  the  Franklin  medal, 
vlu'di,  however,  as  well  as  that  received  at  the  English  schod  in  1804,  during  my 
ilaenoe  from  the  country  in  early  life,  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose.  I  begged 
By  fHend,  Dr.  SturtleflT,  a  year  or  more  ago,  to  replace  them — ^these  precious  tn>- 
Pves  of  my  achool-boy  days — at  my  expense,  which  he  has  promised  to  do.  He 
■■  BOt  yet  had  time  to  keep  his  word  ;  but  as,  in  addition  to  his  other  numerous 
liwfiiHonal  and  official  ooonpations,  he  is  engaged  hi  editing  the  records  of  the 
HiMichusettB  and  Plymouth  Colony,  in  about  twenty-five  volumes  folio,  and  is 
kriil^  out  the  work  al  the  rate  of  five  or  aix  Tohtmea  a  year,  I  auppoae  I  moil 
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ezoue  him  for  not  attending  to  my  medali,  althoiip;h,  like  Jnliiw  Ceanr,  the  doo- 
tor  poMenet  the  faonl^r  of  doing  three  or  four  thmgi  it  tiie  Mune  time,  and  all 
with  great  preoinon  and  thoroaomnen. 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  achoola  of  Boatoo  have  improved  within  Bttj  yean,  beyvnd 
what  any  one  wUl  readily  oonoeiTo,  who  has  not,  in  his  own  penwn.  made  the 
examination.  I  have  made  it  myself  only  with  reference  to  the  Latin  School,  bat 
I  have  no  reason  to  doobt  that  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  others.  The  sappnrt  of 
the  sohoob  is  jnstly  regarded  aa  the  first  oare  of  the  dty  ffovemment ;  and  the 
public  expenditure  npon  them  is  greater  in  proportion  to  Sie  population  than  in 
any  dty  in  the  world.  I  had  oooMion,  last  week,  to  make  a  statement  on  thb 
subject,  to  a  ffentleman  ftxmi  a  distant  State,  and  when  I  informed  him  that  the 
richest  indiyianal  in  Boston  could  not,  with  all  his  money,  buy  better  schooling  for 
his  son,  than  the  public  schools  fbrniib  to  the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen,  he  was 
lost  in  admiration.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Boston  themselves  realize,  aa  they 
ought,  what  a  privilege  they  possess  in  having  that  education  brought  to  their 
doors,  for  which  parents  in  some  other  parts  St  the  country  are  obli^Bd  to  send 
their  children  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  from  home  ;  for  we  may  well  repeat . 
the  inquiry  of  Cicero,  ^  TSbi  enim  aut  jucundius  morarentur  quam  in  patria,  aat 

Sudicitios  continerentor  quam  anb  ocnlis  parentum,  aut  minora  sumpto  qnam 
omi?" 

In  a  word,  sir.  whan  the  Public  library  shall  be  completed,  (and  thanka  to  te 
liberality  of  the  city  sovemment  it  ia  making  the  most  sattsbotory  progress,)  which 
I  have  alwm  regarded  aa  the  necessary  supplement  to  our  schools,  I  do  reafly 
think  that  Boston  wUl  possess  an  eduoattonal  system  superior  to  any  other  in  tM 
world. 

Let  me,  dr,  before  I  sit  down,  congratulate  the  bqyi  and  girls  in  their  sbcobm, 
who,  aa  medal  scholars  are  privileged  to  be  here.  Tlie  reward  they  haye  now 
received  for  their  early  eflbrts  is  designed  aa  an  incentive  to  future  exertion ;  wi^ 
out  which  the  Franklin  medal  will  he  rather  a  disgrace  than  a  credit  to  them. 
But  let  them  also  bear  their  honora  with  meekness.  Of  their  schoolmatea  of 
both  sexes  who  have  foiled  to  obtain  theae  coveted  distinctions,  some,  lev  endowed 
with  natural  talent,  have  probably  made  exertions  equally  if  not  more  meritori- 
ous ;  some  have  foiled  through  HI  health  Some,  whom  you  now  leave  a  good 
way  behhid,  will  come  atralning  after  yon  and  perhaps  surpass  yon  In  the  great 
race  of  life.  Let  your  present  superior  oood  fortune,  my  young  friends,  have  no 
other  efibot  than  to  inspire  yon  with  oonnderateness  and  kind  feeling  toward  yov 
achochnatea.  Let  not  the  oark  pasnons,  and  base,  selfish,  and  party  feelings  wUdh 
iMd  grown  men  to  hate  and  viliiy,  and  seek  to  injure  each  other,  find  entranoa 
into  your  young  and  innocent  bosoms.  Let  these  early  honors  lead  yoo  to  a  OMira 
strict  obscarance  of  the  eleventh  commandment,  toward  those  whom  you  have  &- 
tanced  in  these  school  day  rlvalriea,  or  who,  teom  any  cause,  have  bMO  preyentad 
from  sharing  with  you  tlie  enjoyments  of  this  day ;  and  aa  you  may  not  all  know 
exactly  what  the  eleventh  commandment  ia,  I  wUl  end  a  poor  speech  by  teUisf 
yon  a  good  story: 

The  celebrated  Archbiahop  Usher  was,  in  Ua  younger  days,  wrecked  cd  tfia 
coast  of  Ireland,  at  a  place  where  Ua  person  and  oharaiDter  were  alike  nnknowB. 
Stripped  nf  everything,  he  wandered  to  the  boose  of  a  dignitary  of  the  charoh| 
in  aearch  of  shelter  and  relief,  craving  assistance  aa  a  bn^er  dergyman.  The 
dignitary,  struck  with  his  aqualid  appearance  after  the  wreck,  distrusted  his  tale. 
aiM  doubted  hb  character;  and  said  that,  so  fkr  fhmi  beinff  a  clergyman,  he  did 
not  believe  he  could  even  tell  how  many  commandmenta  there  were.  *'  I  can  at 
once  oatUy  yoOtl'  m1^  the  Arbhbtabop,  **  that  I  am  not  the  ignorant  impoeter  yea 
take  me  for.  There  are  eleven  commandments."  This  answer  contirmed  the 
dignitary  in  his  suspicions,  and  he  replied  with  a  sneer,  "  Indeed,  there  are  but 
ten  commandmenta  in  my  bible ;  teu  me  the  eleventh  and  I  will  beUeve  yon." 
^  Here  It  Is,"  said  the  Arohbiahop,  "A  new  commandment  give  I  imto  yon,  Am 
yii  lore  one  another." 

Hs  prsjsth  best,  wbo  tovsch  heit 
▲11  things  both  grsst  sod  HBaU ; 
Vor  the  dssr  Ood  who  lovslh  0% 
Hs  mads  and  fovsch  aU. 

A  r. 
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■nuHi  Aim  BiouLAnoir»— 1826. 

Tlie  particalAr  saperiDtendeuce  of  the  Primary  schools  was  orig- 
insUj  delegrated  by  the  vote  of  the  Town  instituting  this  grade  of 
Khools  to  a  special  Committee,  or  Board,  who  publish  their  own 
Boles  and  Regulations. 

Tbe  Oommittee  appointed  to  provide  instraction  for  children,  between  the 
im  of  four  and  seven  years,  shall  be  knowo  by  tbe  name  of  tbe  Primary 
fthorf  Cbmmitlee;  and  shall  consist  of  as  many  members,  in  addition  to  tbe 
ragolar  offloera^  as  there  are  schools  belonging  to  tlie  establishment 

The  whole  Board. 

Bulb  L  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman,  Secretary,  and 
SlBDdiDg  Committee ;  to  be  chosen  annually  by  ballot^  at  tbe  quarterly  meeting 
in  Jaanaiy. 

RuLB  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  preside  at  all  meetings;  to 
csll  to  order  as  soon  as  a  quorum  shall  havo  assembled ;  cauae  the  journal  of  tlie 
pieoeding  meeting  to  be  read,  and  then  proceed  to  business.  In  his  absence  the 
ncratary  shall  call  to  order,  and  a  ciuurman  pro  UmL  be  chosen  forthwith  by  the 
Bosid. 

Bulb  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  a  faithful  record  of  the 
pooesdings  of  the  Board,  with  the  names  of  the  members  present  at  each  meet- 
ing; which  shall  be  read  at  any  meeting  when  required.  He.shall  timely  notify 
tbe  members  of  all  meetings  of  the  B^rd,  and  all  sub-committees  of  their  ap- 
poiotment  and  duty,  by  transmitting  to  their  respective  first  named  members,  an 
ittested  copy  of  the  vote  by  which  they  were  appointed,  including  the  names 
of  the  membera  of  eacli  said  sub-oommittoe.  Ue  shall  transmit  copies  of  all 
volM  and  resolutions  of  the  Board,  which  may  require  to  be  communicated, 
•grteably  to  the  intentions  thereof;  insert  the  names  of  candidates  on  the  noti- 
fioitions  to  members;  notify  new  members  of  their  election  by  the  Board;  and 
ptrfbrm  such  other  duties  as  by  custom  belong  to  the  office  of  secretary. 

Bulb  4.  The  Board  sliall  meet  on  the  third  Tuesdays  of  January,  April,  July, 
nd October;  to  devise  measures  for  the  general  interests  of  the  scliool;  and 
ipedal  meetings  may  be  called  by  tbe  Chairman  or  standing  oommittee,  when- 
trw  deemed  necessary.     Sixteen  members  present  shall  fonn  a  quorum. 

BrLB  5.  Elections  to  supply  vacancies  at  this  Board,  shall  always  be  by  bal- 
H  at  a  regular  meeting ;  and  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  same,  shall  be 
Bside  by  ibe  respective  district  committees  in  which  such  vacancies  may  occur, 
•tiome  previous  meeting;  or  in  the  interval  of  any  two  meetings  by  notice  to 
tbe  ncretHry  of  the  Boaird,  who  shall  insert  the  name  or  names  thus  proposed, 
in  bis  notificationa  for  the  meeting  next  thereafter  ensuing,  when  election  there- 
in may  be  duly  made. 

Standing  CommiUees. 

Bulb  1.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  consist  of  as  many  members  as  there 
m  districts;  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  besides  their  attendance  on  the  meetings 
of  the  Board,  to  meet  on  the  second  Tuesdays  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Oc- 
tober, (and  oftener  if  called  by  their  chairman  and  secretary,)  to  consider  of 
ereiy  subject  relating  to  the  primary  schools ;  to  receive  the  semi-annual  reports 
of  tlie  district  committees,  and  the  instructor's  retuma  and  prepare  abstracts  of 
tbim:  and  report  at  every  quarterly  meeting  the  result  of  their  proceedings, — 
reoommending  any  improvements  necessary  to  promote  the  general  objects  of 
tbe  Board. 

RCLB  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committee  to  visit  and  examine 
•n  tbe  schools,  semi-annually,  viz.— in  the  months  of  Mareh  and  September; 
aaigning  a  district  to  each  of  their  members  in  regular  rotation,  or  otherwise, 
vbeD  expedient 

District  CommiUees. 

Bulb  1.  The  schools  of  this  establishment  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient 
oomber  of  diatricti,  which  shall  be  regularly  numbered ;  and  each  District  Com- 
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mittee  shall  consist  of  as  many  members  as  there  are  schools  in  the  districti 
who  shall  annually  organize  themselves  by  the  choice  of  a  chairman  and  secre- 
taiy,  and  make  report  thereof  to  tlie  sUtnding  committee  witliout  delay. 

KULK  2.  The  schools  in  each  district  shall  be  regularly  numbered,  and  the 
committee  of  tlie  district  shall  assign  to  each  of  its  members  the  particular  care 
of  a  school ;  but  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools  in  each  district,  shaU  be 
the  charge  of  the  whole  committee  of  the  district,  to  whom  shall  belong  the 
duty  of  locating  the  schools,  of  electing  suitable  teachers,  of  removing  those 
who  are  incompetent  to  their  duties,  or  neglect  to  perform  them  faithfully,  and 
of  controlling  all  other  matters  within  the  district,  agreeably  to  the  rules  and 
orders  of  the  Board. 

Rule  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  committees  to  meet  at  least  once 
a  quarter,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  relative  to  the  schools 
under  their  care. 

Rule  4.  They  shall  visit  and  examine  the  schools  in  their  districts  as  often 
as  once  a  month ;  and  these  visits  shall  be  so  arranged,  as  that  each  member 
shall  examine  every  school  in  his  district  at  least  once  a  year ;  and  the  report 
of  these  monthly  examinations  shall  be  made  seasonably  to  the  secretaries  of 
tlieir  respective  districts. 

Rule  5.  In  the  first  weeks  of  January  and  July,  each  district  committee  shall 
prepare  from  the  reports  of  the  monthly  examinations,  and  the  returns  of  the 
teachers  in  the  district,  a  tabular  report  conformable  to  the  blanks  furnished  by 
the  Board,  stating — 1.  The  hour,  day,  and  month  on  which  each  examination  is 
made;  2.  The  state  of  the  weather;  3.  The  number  of  girls  and  boys,  present 
and  absent,  belonging  to  each  class,  with  an  abstract  of  the  whole:  4.  The 
progp'ess  of  the  pupils  in  tlicir  several  exercises ;  6.  Any  occurrences  or  changes 
of  importance  in  the  district,  and  remarks  thereon ;  6.  Suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  grcnernl  ))lan.  Which  reports,  together  with  the  instructor's 
returns,  regularly  filed  and  numbered,  are  punctually  to  be  sent  to  the  standing 
committee,  before  the  second  Tuesdays  of  January  and  July. 

Rule  6.  When  notified  by  the  standing  committee  of  an  intended  visitation, 
the  directing  committee  of  each  school,  or  such  other  member  as  may  be  deputed 
for  this  purpose,  shall  introduce  the  visiting  member  of  the  standing  committee 
to  the  school  under  his  Ciire,  and  assist  in  the  examination. 

Rule  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  or  secretary  of  each  district  com- 
mittee to  call  on  the  City  Auditor,  in  behalf  of  the  instructors,  and  present  their 
quarterly  bills  for  payment,  made  on  the  printed  forms  provided  for  the  purpose, 
which  must  have  been  previously  approved  by  one  or  more  of  the  district  com- 
mittee, and  receipted  by  the  respective  instructors,  to  whom  the  amount  will  be 
paid  over  as  soon  as  received  by  said  committee.  The  quarters  fur  the  payment 
of  the  instructors'  salaries  close  with  the  months  of  February,  May,  August,  and 
November. 

Rule  8.  The  several  district  committees  shall  annually,  on  the  week  preced- 
ing the  May  vacation,  elect  the  iustniclors  for  their  respective  schools,  and  re- 
port the  same  within  ten  days  to  the  standing  committee ;  and  whenever  they 
make  any  change  of  instructors,  at  any  other  time,  shall  likewise  make  report 
thereof.  They  shall  also  give  to  each  instructor  elected,  a  certificate  of  her  ap- 
pointment, for  the  tune  being,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  follows: 

Primary  School  EstdbUahmenL 

Rottfin,  18 

Tba  ComraittM  for  Diitriet  No.  eonfidinf  in  the  qiialificatiom  of  hmf 

•lMt«cl  h«r  to  b«  an  instructor  in  Bebool  No.  in  Hid  l>ittrtct,  of  children  between  four  and 

■eren  ymn  of  age,  for  tiie  term  of  ;  provided,  the  continues  to  five  eatisfaetioo 

to  the  Commitlao. 
Attest,  )  CSkotniMii  of  CMimtCCM, 

{  District  Jfo, 

Rule  9.  Whenever  an  instructor  reports  the  absence  or  habituated  tardiness 
of  a  scholar  to  a  member  of  the  district  committee,  it  shall  bo  his  duty  there- 
upon, to  visit  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  scholar,  and  endeavor  to  secure 
regular  attendance;  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  such  visit  in- 
expedient 
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BuLi  10.  Adj  member  of  the  district  committee  shell  have  power  to  suspend 
or  ramore  fW>m  bis  achool  any  papil,  when  he  may  deem  it  neceesary,  subject 
to  the  rsTocatiOD  of  the  diatrict  committee. 

Inatruckrs, 

BuLi  1.  The  inatmctora  are  to  teach  their  pupils  aflpreeably  to  the  course  of 
instnictioii  hereinafter  prescribed ;  they  are  alao  to  pay  strict  attention  to  their 
BOiala  and  cleanliness,  and  are  in  general  to  conform  to  the  directions  of  their 
renectiTe  diz>trict  committees. 

Rule  2.  The  inatructors  shall  receive  an  equal  compensation,  as  fixed  by  the 
dty  council,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  tuition,  school  rent,  and  other  necessary 
expenses;  and  they  are  expreasly  prohibited  from  reccivinfi^  pay  from  any  pupils. 

Bulb  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  instructor  to  keep  a  diiily  reconl  of  the 
absence,  tardiness,  or  negligence  of  the  scholars,  stating  which  are  the  most  and 
IctBt  ipproved,  in  the  book  furnished  for  that  purpose :  noticing  the  visitation 
of  any  member  of  the  Board,  and  any  other  occurrence  of  importance. 

Ruu  4.  In  order  early  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  youth  the  importance 
of  religious  duties,  and  tneir  entire  dependence  on  their  Maker, — the  instructors 
are  desired  to  open  their  schools  in  the  morning  with  prayer. 

Bulb  5.  On  the  last  days  of  June  and  December,  the  instructors  are  to  make 
retoms  to  their  district  committees,  agreeably  to  the  blanks  furnished  by  the 
Board;  in  which  are  to  be  stated  at  length,  the  name  of  each  pcholar,  the  age, 
aad  progress  of  each,  and  whatever  else  may  be  desi^^nated  by  said  blanks, 
pajing  particular  attention  to  arrange  the  pupiU  by  clashes. 

Bulb  (>.  Instructors  are  not  to  permit  visitors  to  remain  in  their  schools,  un- 
\m  mtroduced  by  the  district  committee ;  nor  to  be  themselves  employed  in 
needle  or  other  work  during  school  hours,  except  in  pursuance  of  their  school 
duiea 

Bulb  7.  Whenever  by  sickness  or  otherwise  an  instructor  is  compelled  to 
hare  her  school  for  a  season,  it  shall  be  her  duty  to  inform  the  district 
ooomittee  thereof)  who  may  either  choose  another  to  supply  such  temporary 
Taoancy,  or  approve  a  substitute  selected  by  herselC* 

Bi'LE  8.  The  instructor  shall  be  excused  from  keeping  school  on  the  follow- 
iag  days,  viz. :  eveiy  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  year ;  Fast  and 
Thaolugiving  days,  and  the  afternoons  preceding  them ;  Election  week  in  May ; 
tbaflret  Monday  in  June;  the  fourth  day  of  July;  Commencement  week;  and 
(Mteias  day:  but  on  no  other  day  except  by  the  express  permisf>ion  of  their 
teict  oommitteea,  or  the  members  having  charge  of  their  respective  schools. 

Sdiools  and  Pupils. 

RuLi  1.  The  Schools  shall  contain  as  nearly  an  equal  number  of  pupils  as  is 
Practicable,  it  being  desirable  that  the  average  number  of  daily  attendants 
obould  be  about  t^}j  to  each  school 

Bulb  2.  No  pupil  can  be  admitted  into  a  primary  school  without  a  ticket  of 
admiauon  from  a  member  of  the  district  committee,  and  all  pupils  are  to  provide 
thenaelves  with  the  neceesary  books,  when  required. 

Bi  lb  3.  Every  scholar  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  shall  be  care- 
fiilly  examined  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  district  committee;  and  if 
deeiDed  qualified  for  removal  to  a  higher  school,  shall  receive  a  certiiBcate  of 
ncommeDdation  in  the  following  form,  which  is  designaed  as  a  reward  of  merit, 
•od  will  readily  gain  the  bearer  admission  to  an  English  grammar  school 

CtrtificcUe  of  ReconimendaUon. 

J>  Bmiot  ehild  of  ,  havinc  boen  imtruetod  at  the 

'"Muy  School  in  Dntriet  No.  kept  by  and  being  yoan  of 

>!>•  h  Uniti  oaalilM  for  admuiioa  to  an  Eoiflidi  GnuBmar  School,  lo  which 

It  1— 111        I  1 1 

I        CmmitUe  •f  Frimairf 

Rule  4.  The  school  hours  shall  be  uniform  in  all  the  schools,  viz. :  From  the 
^HoQ^y  in  April  to  the  first  Monday  in  October,  each  school  shall  keep 
''^  eight  o'clock  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  finom  two  o^dock  to  five 
^ciock  in  the  aftemooti ;  and  firom  the  first  Monday  in  October  to  the  flm  Mon- 
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day  in  April,  trom  nine  o*clock  to  twelve  o^dodc  In  the  mondng;  and  (torn  two 
o*dock  to  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

BuLE  5.  The  sum  of  two  dollars  sliall  be  annually  appropriated  to  each 
school,  for  such  rewards  to  encourage  the  children,  as  the  committee  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  judge  fit,  who  shall  personally  distribute  them  in  their  respectiye 
schools;  and  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  number  of  schools  in  each  district^  shall 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  district  committee  for  that  purpose. 

Bulb  6.  The  afternoons  of  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  are  to  be  assigned  to 
the  tuition  in  needlework  of  those  female  scholars,  who  come  provided  with 
suitable  materials-— other  pupils  will  pursue  their  studies  as  usuaL 

Chttrae  of  Instruction, 

Classhtoation. — ^The  pupils  in  each  of  the  schools  shall  be  arranged  into 
Ibiir  Glasses;  and  the  third  and  fourth  classes  into  two  Divisions  each,  vis. : — 

4th  Glass.  .2d  Div.— Gards,  Alphabet. 

let  Div. — Gards  continued ;  Monosyllables  and  Dissyllablea. 

3d  Glass. .  .2d  Div. — Spelling  Books;  words  of  two  or  more  syllables. 

3d  Glass...  1st  Div. — Spelling  Book  continued;  Spelling  and  Easy  Beading 
Lessons;  the  Lord's  Prayer;  Abbreviations  and  Numben 
commenced. 

2d  Glass...  Spelling  Book  contmued;  Spelling,  Beading,  and  all  the  other 
lessons  in  the  same  Jo  the  end ;  the  Gommandments ;  Bead- 
ing Book. 

Ist  Glass... Spelling  Book  continued;  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Abbreviations^ 
Numbers;  words  of  similar  sound  but  different  in  spelling  and 
signification;  Beading  Book  continued ;  New  Testament 

BuLS  1.  The  Mcand  division  of  the  fourth  class  shall  first  stand  up,  and  after 
aa  appropriate  address,  «hall  read  from  the  Cards  with  a  distinct  and  audible 
tone  of  voice,  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet :  In  like  manner,  the  first  division 
of  the  same  class,  shall  read  in  words  of  one  and  two  syllables ;  and  no  one  of 
this  class  shidl  be  advanced -to  the  tliird  or  higher  class,  who  can  not  read  de- 
liberately and  correctly  in  monosyllables  and  dissyllables^ 

Bulb  2.  The  third  class  must  be  furnished  with  the  Spelling  Book  adopted 
by  the  Board,  and  the  second  division  of  it  must  be  taught  to  read  therelh>m  in 
words  of  three,  four,  and  five  syllables.  The  first  division  of  the  same  must  be 
continued  in  their  spelling,  and  advance  to  the  easy  reading  lessons  of  the  same 
book,  and  learn  the  Lord's  Prayer:  the  learning  of  Abbreviations  and  Num- 
bers is  to  be  commenced,  and  no  one  is  to  be  promoted  to  the  second  class,  who 
can  not  spell  with  ease  and  propriety  words  of  the  above  syllables,  and  read 
well  in  the  easier  lessons  of  the  said  Spelling  Book. 

Bulb  3.  The  second  class  must  proceed  in  the  Spelling  Book,  through  all  the 
spelling,  reading,  and  other  lessons  of  the  same;  and  be  taught  to  recite  wc^ 
the  Ten  Gommandments ;  must  be  provided  with  the  book  of  Beading  Lessons, 
and  make  progress  therein ;  and  no  one  of  this  dass  can  be  advan^d  to  the 
first,  who  has  not  learned  and  redted,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  leraons  in  the 
Spelling  Book,  induding  the  stops  and  marks,  and  their  uses  in  reading ;  the 
use  of  the  common  abbreviations;  the  letters  used  for  numbers  and  their  usee; 
and  the  catalogue  of  words  of  similar  sound,  but  different  in  spelling  and  aigni- 
cation.  They  must  be  able  also  to  recite  the  Ten  Gommandments  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  to  read  correctly  and  readily  in  the  Book  of  Beading 
Lessons. 

BuLE  4.  The  first  class  shall  be  continued  and  perfected  in  the  lessons  of  the 
Spelling  Book  and  book  of  Beadinp:  Lessons;  be  fbmished  with  the  Now  Testa- 
ment, and  taught  to  read  therein  fluently  and  correctly ;  and  no  one  of  the  first 
duss  shall  receive  the  highest  reward — the  recommendation  of  the  examining 
Goromittee,  to  be  received  into  an  English  Grammar  School — unless  he  or  she 
can  spell  correctly,  read  deliberately  and  audibly,  has  learned  the  several  lessons 
taught  in  the  second  clnss,  and  is  of  good  behavior. 

In  the  BeguLitions  for  1821,  the  fourth,  or  youngest  classy  was  oompoaed  of 
pupili  in  the  alphabet,  and  in  mooofyilablaa. 
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BABLIBST  SCHOOLS  AND  TBAOHERa 

Thi  earliest  notice  of  schools  and  education  in  Salem  is  in  1628, 
when  Goveraor  Cradock  recommended  to  Mr.  Enclicott  *  to  train  up 
some  of  the  Indian  children  to  reading  and  religion/ — it  is  hardly 
eoncei?ahle  that  so  much  heathenism  could  prevail,  as  a  total  neg- 
lect of  their  own  children ;  but  there  is  no  recorded  evidence  of 
such  attention,  until  1636,  when  Mr.  Endicott,  on  introducing  an 
application  for  a  grant  of  land  to  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  asks  for  a 
eofflmittee  to  consider  the  location  thought  of,  lest  it  should  infringe 
on  the  grant  already  made  *  for  the  building  of  a  collodge,'  which 
lud  been  located  on  a  beautiful  plain,  called  Marblehead  Farms. 

The  first  teacher  named  in  the  records  is  Rev.  John  Fisk,  who 
appears  to  have  commenced  his  duties  here  in  1637.  Besides 
teaehiog,  he  assisted  Mr.  Peters  in  the  pulpit,  and  so  continued 
o?er  two  years.  1640,  Jan. — *A  generall  towne  meeting, — yong 
Mr.  Norris  chose  by  this  assembly  to  teach  schooie.' 

1641,  Miurch  30. — At  the  Quarterly  Court,  *Col.  Endecot  moued 
aboat  the  ffences  and  about  a  ffree  skoole  and  therefore  wished  a 
whole  towne  meeting  about  it;  therefore,  that  good  man  Auger 
varne  a  towne  meeting  the  second  day  of  the  week.'  This  applied 
to  Salem.  It  is  the  first  written  intimation  that  we  have  of  instruc- 
taoD,  without  price,*  among  our  settlers.  Still,  the  nature  of  the 
cue  requires  us  to  conclude,  that  whatever  children  could  not  be 
taogfat  without  the  aid  of  the  plantation,  they  were  thus  previously 
ttnstcd.  How  the  measure,  so  proposed,  was  carried  into  eflect, 
maybe  learned  from  the  succeeding  quotation.  1644,  Sept.  30. — 
'Ordered  that  a  note  be  published  on  the  next  lecture  day,  that 
nch  as  have  children  to  be  kept  at  schoolc,  would  bring  in  their 
Bimes  and  what  they  will  giue  for  one  whole  ycarc  and,  also,  tliat 


*  Mr.  F«k  neoM  not  to  Imt«  apprehended  the  meaninf  of  free  ai  applied  to  schools  in  the  early 
of  New  Ei^aod,  which  meant  an  endowed  gramniar  school,  such  as  most  of  the 
.  nctlers  had  known  in  Eof  land.    All  the  early  /r«f  ackooUt  to  called,  were  pay  schooto 
i"  «■•  fem  to  the  paraota.— JEd. 
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if  any  poore  body  hath  children  or  a  childe,  to  be  pnt  to  schoole 
and  not  able  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  that  the  towne  will  pay  it 
by  a  rate.'  The  latter  clause  shows  what  our  ancestors  understood 
substantially  by  a  free  school.  It  was  not  to  have  the  teacher  paid 
entirely  by  tax  on  the  inhabitants,  but  to  be  so  compensated  only 
for  such  of  his  pupils,  as  could  not  otherwise  attend  on  his  instruc- 
tions. This  continued  more  or  less  so,  among  our  population,  till 
1768.  Such  was  the  practice,  to  a  limited  degree,  in  tl»e  metropo- 
lis, and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  other  places  of  the  Common- 
wealth. So  it  still  is  in  such  States  as  Connecticut  and  New  York. 
Though  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  from  its  infancy,  required,  that 
schools  should  be*  sustained  among  its  inhabitants,  yet,  until  the 
year  last  named,  they  left  them  free  as  to  the  mode  of  paying  for 
the  tuition.  Then  they  began  to  assume  a  more  imperative  style  as 
to  such  compensations  being  raised  by  assessments  on  property. 
From  that  period,  the  idea  of  a  free  school,  in  Massachusetts,  seems 
to  have  been  generally,  that  its  teacher  was  entirely  paid  by  a  town 
tax  where  no  funds  existed,  and,  not  as  before,  partly  by  tax  and 
partly  by  the  pupils.  Hence,  the  ancient  signification  of  free  school 
was  not  so  extensive  as  in  modern  years. 

The  first  notice  of  one,  among  the  regular  entries  of  Boston 
records,  is  in  1642.  But  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  first  volume,  is  a 
list,  dated  1636,  of  subscribers  and  their  donations  toward  a  school 
of  this  kind.  Had  that  leaf  been  lost,  not  long  after  it  was  written 
on,  Boston  would  have  been  deprived  of  its  best  evidence  to  prove 
the  honor  of  having  preceded  every  settlement  of  our  Colony  in  so 
honorable  an  enterprise.  Such  a  fact  intimates,  that  other  towns 
may  have  made  similar  provision  years  before  it  appears  on  their 
common  records.  According  to  these,  however,  so  far  as  they  have 
come  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  Salem  takes  the  second  stand,  1641,* 
in  so  commendable  a  work,  and  Ipswich,  the  third,  in  1642. 

To  elucidate  the  progress  of  education  among  our  fathers,  we 
may  attend  to  the  following  items  in  detail : — 

1645. — '  Ordered  and  agreed,  that  all  such  as  God  stirres  vp  their  hearts  to 
contribute  to  the  aduancement  of  learning,  for  the  maintayninge  of  poore  skol- 
lers  at  the  CoUedge,  at  Cambridge,  that  they  bringe  into  Mr.  Price,  within  one 
moneth,  what  they  please  to  g^ue,  and  to  enter  their  names  with  Mr.  Fogge  and 
what  they  g^ue  or  contribute.*  On  a  subscription  paper,  supposed  of  the  same 
year,  in  the  State  Archives,  for  this  purpose,  Salem,  among  other  towns,  say 
they  will  '  answer  in  two  months.* 

1664. — Our  legislature  forbid  persons  of  unsound  doctrine  and  immoral  con- 
duct to  instruct  scholars. 

**  DonbMter  took  action  ratpaeting  a  Free  School  in  1630. 
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1655.— Oar  school  was  kept  in  the  town  hotisa 

1666.— A  committee  are  ernpowered  to  have  '  the  achooleboafle  repayred.' 

1657.—'  A  bill  came  to  hand  to  make  a  rate  for  the  CoUedge '  for  £5  68. 
1663.— Tax  for  the  same,  £6  128. 

1668.— Voted  £3  to  Edward  Norris  so  that  he  may  have  a  chimney  built  in 
his  school-bouse,  and  £5  '  for  his  incouragemeut  for  teaching  of  children  fiu*  the 
yeare  eDsainge.'     £8  to  the  College. 

1669.— Business  to  be  done  '  about  a  schoole  for  the  towne.' 

1670,  Feb.  21. — A  meeting  of  inhabitants  ordered  in  March,  to  consider  *of  a 
gruomer  Bcoole  maister.* 

AprQ  5. — *  The  selectmen  shall  take  care  to  prouide  a  Grammer  scool  maister 
and  agree  with  him  for  his  mayntenance.' 

July  5.— A  committee  are  to  agree  with  Daniel  Epes,  Jr.  18th. — He  was  to 
have  £20  a  year  from  the  town  '  in  such  pay  as  may  be  sutable  for  him ;  to 
baoe,  besides,  halfe  pay  for  all  soollers  of  the  towne  and  whole  pay  from 
steDgera.'    His  salary  was  £60. 

1671.— 'GpUedge  money'  £6.  The  expression,  'where  the  scoolhouse  for- 
merly stood,'  was  used  in  an  account  '  Voated  that  the  selectmen  shall  take 
caie  to  provide  a  house  for  Mr.  Epps  to  keep  skoole  in.'  '  Edward  Norice  shall 
haae  £10  allowed  him  for  the  year  ensueing,  towards  his  maintainance  and  this 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  towne  rate.' 

1672,  Jan.  16. — Bill  granted  by  selectmen  to  pay  Daniel  Andrews  '  for  keep- 
ing skoole  in  his  house  and  mending  the  skoole  house,  that  now  is.'     £1 18«. 

That  we  may  have  a  general  view  of  education,  at  this  time,  in 
Massachasetta,  and  thus  have  some  idea  of  what  it  then  was  in 
Salem,  the  subsequent  extract  is  given  from  the  election  sennon  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  delivered  in  the  same  year : — 

'0  that  inferior  schools  were  every  where  so  settled  and  encouraged,  as  that 
tbe  College  (which  the  Lord  hath  made  to  be  a  spring  of  blessing  to  the  land) 
oigbt  not  DOW  languish  for  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  young  ones  from 
them!  There  is  a  great  decay  in  inferior  schools,  it  were  well  if  that,  also, 
were  examined  and  tbe  cause  thereof  removed,  and  foundations  laid  for 
^  schools,  where  poor  scholers  might  be  then  educated  by  some  public 
stock.' 

1673,  Jan.  4. — ^The  town  records  show  that  Mr.  Norris  resumed  the  Grammar 
■^K)ol  the  preceding  July  17,  for  one  year,  and  that  a  rate  of  £10  is  now 
or^red  for  him  accordingly.  They,  also,  speak  of  bills,  duo  Mr.  Eppes  for  sim- 
ilar service  '  till  he  went  out  of  towne.'  This  implies,  that  the  latter  had  left 
his  employment  here  and  gone  elsewhere.  How  long  he  staid  is  unknown.  It 
wQl  be  seen,  under  1677,  that  he  was  invited  to  take  the  school,  and  in  so 
fonnal  a  manner,  as  to  indicate,  that  he  may  then  have  been  about  to  return. 
If  90,  llr.  Norris  may  have  superintended  the  school,  during  his  absence,  though 
mch  was  the  distressed  condition  of  the  whole  Colony,  on  account  of  the  In- 
^n  war,  that  it  is  likely  there  was  not  so  great  a  call,  as  usual,  for  such  service 
for  about  two  yearn 

In  Nov.  of  1676,  the  town  allowed  Mr.  Norris  £3  for  the  use  of  his  house, 
15  fflODths,  which  time,  it  is  likely,  he  spent  in  teaching  the  Grammar  scholars. 
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1673,  Dec. — As  five  men  neglected  to  have  their  children  instmcted  and 
brought  up  to  some  uuefiil  calling,  our  selectmen  advertised  that  such  children 
would  be  put  out  to  service. 

1675. — At  the  May  session,  Oeneral  Court  ordered  letters  for  all  town  olerkSi 
in  which  the  ministers  were  deeired  to  promote  the  payment  of  contributions, 
due  for  the  new  OoUege  building,  and  the  subscription  of  more  for  its  oom- 
pletion. 

1677,  April  7. — *  Voted  by  y'  towne  y*  Mr.  Daniell  Bpps  is  called  to  bee  a 
g^rammar  schoole  master  for  y*  towne,  soe  long  as  hee  shall  continue  and  per- 
forms y*  said  place  in  y*  towne,  prouided  hee  may  haue  w^  shall  bee  anually 
allowed  him,  not  by  a  towne  rate,  butt  in  some  other  suteable  way.' 

June  28th. — The  selectmen  '  agreed  with  Mr.  Bppes  to  teach  all  such  schol- 
ars, as  shall  be  sent  to  him  from  persons  in  town  in  y'  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek  tongue  soe  as  to  fit  them  for  y*  Vniuersity,  if  desired  and  they  are  capa- 
ble ;  alsoe,  to  teach  them  good  manners  and  instruct  them  in  y*  principles  of 
Christian  Religion.'  He  is  to  receive  for  each  scholar  205.  a  year,  and  if  this  is 
not  enough  to  make  £60,  the  selectmen  will  make  up  this  sum ;  or,  if  more 
than  enough,  to  have  it  and  the  price  of  tuition  for  scholars  out  of  town  and  a 
right  to  commonage,  and  be  free  from  all  taxes,  trainings,  watchings,  and 
wardings. 

1678,  Feb.  17. — Mr.  Eppes  had  received  from  his  scholars,  toward  a  half 
year's  salary,  £17  19«.  lOd  The  balance  he  was  to  have  from  rent  of  certain 
commons,  of  Baker's  and  Misery  Islands,  as  the  proportion  from  the  town. 

May  9. — Joseph  Brown,  son  of  William,  who  had  preached  several  years  at 
CharlestowD,  left  £50  toward  paying  for  education  at  the  Salem  Grammar 
school 

1680,  April  5. — A  return  is  made  firom  Salem  to  the  committee  in  Boston, 
'concerning  y'  colledge  money  and  Lt.  John  Pickering  chosen  and  sent  for  that 
end.'  For  this  edifice  our  townsmen  gave  £130  2s.  3(2.,  of  which  Rev.  John 
Higginson  gave  £5,  Messrs.  Edmund  Batter  £20,  and  William  Brown,  Jr.,  £40. 

1682,  Dec  18. — £25  6s.  3(1,  a  donation  for  the  Grammar  school,  by  William 
Brown,  Sen.,  was  loaned  on  interest 

1684,  March  8. — Having  appropriated  annually  from  £10  to  £15,  for  the  use 
of  Mr.  Edward  Norris,  from  the  first  and  last  resignation  of  his  office  in  &vor 
of  Mr.  Eppes  till  the  present,  the  town  once  more  voted  him  the  latter  sum, 
which  was  the  last  of  the  kind  he  lived  to  receive  and  enjoy.  Thus  to  smooth 
the  passage  of  so  worthy  a  man  to  the  grave,  was  an  act  of  justice,  as  well  as 
of  kindness  to  him,  who  had  expended  the  vigor  of  his  life  and  intellect  to  en- 
lighten this  community  with  useful  instruction.  Such  expressions  are  among 
the  redeeming  traits  of  fallen  humanity,  and  lead  us  to  feel  that  there  is  some 
fiesh  in  mortal  hearts. 

1687,  Feb.  7. — We  hear  again  firom  the  family  of  noble  views  and  liberal 
hands.  William  Brown,  Sen.,  gave  to  the  Grammar  school  the  remainder  of  a 
farm  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  Salem,  but  not  surveyed. 

1688,  Jan.  20. — Breathing  his  last  amid  the  influences  which  crowned  his  life, 
the  same  benefactor,  besides  his  other  literary  bequests,  lefl  £50  to  the  same 
school.     This  donation  was  made  to  lessen  the  charge  of  tuition. 

1691. — ^An  interesting  notice  is  contained  in  a  Boston  Almanaa    It  relates 
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to  th«  New  England  Primer  of  a  seoond  edition  then  in  preaa.  The  porpoae 
of  this  little  book  in  our  schoola  is  denoted  by  its  nam&  It  ia  represented  as 
being  enlarged  with  more  directions  for  spelling,  the  prayer  of  Edward  YI.,  and 
the  verees  said  to  have  been  written  by  John  Rogers,  the  martjrr.  One  edition 
of  it,  issued  at  Providence,  1774,  has  a  likeness  of  G^rge  III.;  another  at 
Hsrtford,  Conn.,  1777,  has  the  portrait  of  Samuel  Adams;  and  a  third,  at  Boston, 
of  the  same  year,  has  a  profile  of  Jolin  Hancock.  As  well  known,  such  a  work, 
of  far  Toon  utility  than  size,  contained  the  catechisms  of  John  Cotton,  printed 
1656,  and  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  How  far  it  resembled  the  Primer  of 
Great  Britain,  which  existed  before  our  Others  came  to  America,  is  not  known 
to  the  writer.  Locke,  the  philosopher,  mentions  a  book  of  this  name,  in  his 
▼ritinga  One  called  the  Royal  Primer  waa  common  hero  in  1759.  In  one 
farm  or  another,  it  waa  probably  used  in  the  Primary  schools  of  New  England 
from  its  first  settlement  till  within  a  half  century. 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  other  books,  once  considered  indispensable,  but  long 
since  laid  asida  The  Hornbook  seems  to  have  been  of  a  simpler  plan  than  the 
Prisier.  It  was  so  called  because  of  its  horn  covers.  Shakspeare  spake  of  it 
ts  the  teacher  of  boya  in  hia  day.  It  was  employed,  for  a  like  purpose,  in  Maa- 
nchnsetts,  ninety  years  ago.  It  gave  riae  to  an  ancient  remark,  as  expressive 
of  ignorance,  'he  does  not  know  his  hornbook.'  This  is  equivalent  to  a  more 
modem  saying,  '  he  does  not  know  his  letters.' 

Another  book,  early  imported,  was  'the  English  Schoole  Master,'  a  15th 
edition  of  which  was  printed  in  London,  1624.  Its  main  object  was  to  teach 
correct  reading.  The  Psalter  was  long  employed  for  a  similar  purpose.  Under 
different  modifications,  it  was  known  in  Europe  prior  to  the  colonization  of  our 
territory.  One,  styled  the  New  England  Psalter  of  1784,  haa  the  psalms  of 
Darid,  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  sermon  of  Christ  on  the  Mount,  and  the 
Kioene  creed  It  waa  advertised  in  Salem,  1771.  It  was  read,  in  some  Massa- 
chusetts schools,  to  1793.  The  Testament  and  Bible  appear  to  have  been  read 
io  onr  schoola,  for  the  most  part,  firom  their  first  formation.  A  bare  hint  to  ex- 
dode  them  firom  this  use  would  have  alarmed  our  fathers,  as  treason,  to  say  the 
I^  sgainst  the  dauns  of  Protestantism. 

Among  our  earliest  Arithmetics  was  James  Hodder's.  A  28th  edition  of  hia 
was  printed  in  London,  1719.  Of  the  aids  to  study  Geography  were  the  works 
of  0.  Meriton,  printed  in  London,  1679,  of  Laurence  Eachard,  issued  there  in  a 
third  impression,  1693,  and  other  authors. 

Of  oor  ancient  English  Dictionaries  was  E.  Coles's,  published  in  London, 
1692,  and  another  of  John  Bolloker,  the  ninth  edition  of  which  waa  printed  in 
londoD,  1695. 

Por  the  Latin  language,  there  was  John  Brmsley's  Accidence,  by  question 
Md  answer,  first  issued  in  1611-12.  Another  called,  'Directions  for  young 
^nists,'  printed  in  London,  1639.  An  American  publication  by  Exekiel 
Obeever,  called  the  Accidence,  and  printed  about  1650,  was  long  noted  for  such 
•  itody.  Hoole's  Accidence,  1681.  For  the  Greek,  there  was  the  Westminster 
Grunmar  of  1671,  and  other  like  works.  In  the  Hebrew,  was  the  grammar  of 
William  Schickard,  issued  1623,  and  of  Buxtorf;  printed  before  1629.  With 
^  riew  of  aome  books  for  different  branchea  of  education  within  the  first 
oeDtory  of  our  Commonwealth,  we  pass  on  to  a  later  period. 
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1694. — Each  able  scholar  of  the  town  paid  \Ss.  a  year  at  the  Qrammar 
school;  1697,  paid  128.  in  money,  and,  1698,  paid  18«. 

1698,  March  15. — The  village  ask  aid  in  support  of  their  school 

1699,  March  1. — Samuel  Whitman,  who  came  from  Hull,  succeeded  Mr. 
Eppes  in  the  Grammar  school. 

May  9. — ^The  town,  in  their  communication  to  the  selectmen,  said,  '  you  shall 
f(iue  y'  Gramer  school-master  «uch  instructions  and  directions,  as  you  shall 
think  needfull  for  regulation  of  y*  schoole.' 

June  26. — ^The  selectmen  ordered  that  Mr.  Whitman  have  £50  salary  in 
money,  each  scholar  to  pay  12''  a  month,  and  what  this  lacked  should  be  made 
up  to  him  out  of  the  funds  'sett  apart  for  y'  Grammer  school.' 

Aug.  25. — They  concluded  to  call  John  Emerson  of  Cbarlestown,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Whitman ;  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin,  writing,  ciphering,  and  '  to 
perfect  such  in  reading,  as  can  read  a  chapter  competently  well.'  They  were 
to  give  him  £50  salary  out  of  the  funds,  and  what  these  fell  short,  was  to  be 
*  proportioned  on  y*  scholars  by  y*  selectmen.'  A  contract  was  made  with  Mr. 
Emerson,  Sept  23. 

1700,  Feb.  9. — As  a  sample  of  the  income  for  this  school  at  the  date  here 
given,  the  subsequent  items  are  presented: — 

Ryall  Side £3i  5  6 

Baker's  Island 3  0  0 

Misery  IsUDds 3  0  0 

•    Beverly  Ferry 6  0  0 

Interest  on  Wm.  Brown's  legacy  of  £50 3  0  0 

Interest  on  Joseph  Brown's  legacy  of  £50 3  0  0 

Marblehead  Ferry 0  18  0 

Amount,  £41    3    6 

The  school  bell  was  to  be  rung  at  7  a.m.,  and  5  p.m.  from  March  1  to  Nov.  1, 
at  8  A.M.  and  4  p.m,  from  Nov.  1  to  March  1,  and  '  y*  school  to  begin  and  end 
accordingly.'  The  selectmen,  in  order  to  proportion  the  balance  due  Mr.  Emer- 
son, gave  the  ensuing  facts.  He  had  20  scholars.  For  the  first  quarter  of  bis 
tuition,  each  scholar  was  to  pay  3«.,  and,  in  future,  when  the  pupils  are  20  and 
under,  3s.,  when  25,  28.  6d,  when  30,  2«,  and  when  40  and  more,  1^.  6d  If 
any  surplus,  from  this  source,  it  should  be  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

1700,  May  20. — Voted  that  the  inhabitants,  without  the  bridge,  have  £15 
annually,  for  three  years,  toward  'learning  their  children  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher.'  Grants,  in  this  direction,  as  comprising  Ryall  Side,  Middle  Prednct^ 
and  the  Village,  were  continually  made.  John  Cromwell,  who  died  this  year, 
indicated  his  judicious  and  benevolent  regard  for  our  community,  in  a  bequest 
of  £20  in  money,  for  a  writing  and  ciphering  school  Ho  ordered  this  sum  to 
be  laid  out  in  land  and  increased  until  such  a  school  should  be  set  up. 

1712,  March  10. — As  Mr.  Emerson  had  died,  a  committee  are  chosen  'to  pro- 
cure a  suitable  Grammar  school  master  for  y'  instructing  of  youth  in  Grammar 
learning  and  to  fitt  them  for  y*  Colledge  and  also  to  learn  them  to  write  and 
cipher  and  to  perfect  them  in  reading.'  Thus  we  have  notice  of  the  first  Board, 
who  were  kept  distinct  from  our  selectmen,  to  superintend  the  concerns  of  edu- 
cation.   Then  commenced  the  separate  records  of  such  a  new  organization. 

June  25th. — John  Barnard  of  Boston,  began  to  keep  the  Grammar  school  at 
£50  a  year. 
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I.— Nathaniel  Higginaon  commenced  the  school  fbr  reading,  writing, 
aod  ciphering  *  in  the  north  end  of  the  town,*  at  £30  a  year.  Boys,  in  each  of 
tbescfaooU,  except  those  unahle,  paid  Ss.  apiece  for  a  year's  instruction.  lu 
looking  over  a  list  of  them,  we  are  reminded,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
indigent  scholars  became  distinguished  than  of  the  others. 

Dec.  l€i — The  people  at  the  village  voted  £5  to  '  widow  Catherine  Dealland,' 
kf  teaching  school  among  them,  and  invited  her  to  do  the  same  service  another 
jetr,  for  the  like  sum.     She  accepted. 

ni3,  March  9. — The  committee,  perceiving  that  28.  a  quarter  for  each  boy 
of  the  Latin  and  English  schools,  in  the  body  of  the  town,  was  insufficient, 
igreed  that  it  should  be  2«.  M.  in  money,  payable  at  the  commencement  of  the 
tenn.  Every  'scholar  that  goes  in  winter,  to  find  three  feet  of  wood,  or  to  pay 
to  their  masters  49.  6d.  in  money,  to  purchase  wood  withal' 

Sept  25.— Obadiah  Ayres  succeeded  Mr.  Barnard  in  the  Grammar  school  at 
the  same  compensation.    The  latter  took  another  school  in  Boston. 

1116,  Feb.  14  —Departing  this  life,  William  Brown  left  £100  to  the  Gram- 
mar school  The  interest  of  this  sum  was  to  be  used  for  lessening  the  price  of 
tnitioii  there. 

1718,  Jaly. — As  the  Grammar  school  was  destitute  of  an  instnictor,  and  the 
town  liable  to  prosecution  therefor,  they  sent  off  Mr.  Pratt,  on  horseback,  to 
Cambridge,  so  that  their  deficiency  might  be  supplied.  On  this  emergency,  Col. 
Sflinuei  Brown,  of  the  kindred  whose  benevolence  always  throbbed  quick  and 
>^Dg  for  the  honor  of  Naumkoag,  lent  IBs.  to  meet  the  expenses. 

1724,  Jan  10. — The  village  schoolmaster  was  to  instruct,  one  month  at  a  time, 
m  four  places,  namely,  at  Will  Hill  and  three  positions  'in  the  plantation.' 

'Samael  Brown  grants  unto  the  Grammar  school  in  Salem,  to  be  kept  in  or 
Deir  the  town  house  street,  £120  passable  money,  to  make  the  same  a  free* 
Khool,  or  towards  the  educating  of  eight  or  ten  poor  scholars,  yearly,  in  the 
Gramoutr  learning  or  the  mathematics,  viz:  the  mariner's  art;  the  interest 
^reof  to  be  improved  only  for  that  end  forever,  as  a  committee,  chosen  by  the 
town  of  Salem,  for  the  taking  care  of  said  school  may  direct,  with  the  advice 
^  the  minister  or  ministers  of  the  first  church  and  myself  or  children  or  two 
^  the  chief  of  their  posterity.'  Mr.  Brown  then  stated,  that  he  gave  £60  to 
me  English  school,  so  that  its  income  might  be  applied  '  towards  making  the 
^e  a  free  school,  or  for  learning  six  poor  scholars ;'  and  a  like  sum  '  to  a 
'toman's  school,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  yearly  improved  for  the  learning  of 
"^  very  poor  children  their  letters  and  to  spell  and  read,  who  may  be  sent  to 
™d  school  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year.' 

^^n  Mr.  Brown  had  announced  his  intention,  the  selectmen,  for  themselves 
^  the  town,  *  did  immediately  signifie  their  gratefull  acceptance  and  hearty 
^^8  for  so  generous  and  honorable  a  g^ft.'  Judge  Lynde  expressed  his  obli- 
P^ona  and  asked  '  liberty  to  call  for  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  whole  assembly, 
^•"ch  was  done,  by  a  very  cheerful  lifting  up  of  hands,  none  excepted-f 

1U3,  May  1 1. — Voted  that  the  Latin  and  English  schools  be  united  under  a 

^«  here  fet  Um  mcaniof  of  free,  aa  applied  to  a  sehoot— a  tohool  in  which  grammar  learning 
^*teple  inttruetion — a  grammar  Kbool  in  the  Enfiiih  tense. 

Jar-fiiowo  died  in  May,  1731,  bequeathing  £150  to  the  ichoolt,  which  waa  apportioned  by 
"*  *«wa  u  foUowa :  jCSO  for  tiie  LaUn  ;  £50  for  the  Engliah,  and  £50  for  the  Woman'a  aehool. 
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master  and  usher,  which  was  revoked  in  three  years.  Each  Latin  scholar  paid 
6a  a  quarter,  and  each  English  scholar  25.  6d.  a  quarter. 

1746,  May  24. — Mr.  Nutting  had  £140,  paper  currency,  and  Mr.  Gerrish  £40 
a  quarter.    Such  money  then  passed  at  31 8.  for  an  oz.  of  silver. 

1752,  March  9. — After  the  first  of  May,  all  boys  who  go  to  the  Grammar 
school,  must  study  Latin  as  well  as  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Each  of  them  was 
to  pay  6.9.  a  quarter.  Abijah  Hart  chosen  to  assist  Mr.  Gale,  and  begin  May  4, 
at  £40  salary. 

1764,  May  16. — Order  for  $50  to  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  to  pay  for 
learning  the  poorest  children  to  read  at  women's  schools. 

1767,  March  9. — A  committee  of  the  English  school  are  empowered  to  ex- 
pend the  same  sum  for  a  like  purpose.  Persons  are  appointed  to  inquire  bow 
many  sucli  children  have  been  instructed  by  female  teachers,  within  three  years, 
with  an  expectation  of  being  paid  by  the  town.  Mr.  Goodale  is  to  have  £13 
08.  Sd.  quarterly  from  the  town,  and  Ss.  from  each  of  his  scholars. 

1770,  Dec.  6. — ^Town  schools  to  begin  in  the  morning  at  7  o'clock  in  summer, 
and  8  o'clock  in  winter ;  at  1  o'clock  all  the  year  round,  and  leave  off  at  5 
o'clock  in  summer  and  4  in  winter.  Vacations  at  general  election,  commence- 
ment day,  and  rest  of  that  week,  fasts,  thanksgivings,  trainings,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons.  Among  the  regulations  of  the  town  for  their  instruct- 
ors, is  one  on  the  subject  of  punishing  scholars,  which  has  always  perplexed 
teachers,  committees,  and  parents.  It  judiciously  observes  of  each  master  and 
his  pupils,  '  that  when  he  is  obliged  to  correct  them,  he  do  it  calmly  and  en- 
deavor to  make  such  correction  dreaded  more  on  account  of  the  shame,  than 
the  pain  attending  it.' 

1771,  Feb.  12. — Widow  Abigail  Fowler,  a  noted  'school  dame,'  finished  her 
earthly  labors.  She  was  in  her  68th  year,  and  began  to  teach  children  before 
she  was  1 8,  and  continued  so  to  do  till  her  decease,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years  after  she  was  married. 

1772,  July. — Charles  Shimmin  advertises  to  instruct  children  and  youth  in 
the  rudiments  of  English,  with  book-keeping,  geography,  astronomy,  etc.  The 
next  December,  besides  his  proposal  to  keep  an  evening  school,  he  offers  the 
f^  instruction  of  geometry,  for  an  hour  each  day,  to  all  who  will  punctually 
attend, '  demonstrating  the  propositions  with  the  greatest  perspicuity,  chiefly  by 
a  new  and  easy  method  of  reasoning  by  proportional  quantities.'  This  gentle- 
man died  in  Boston,  1789,  set.  40,  eminent  as  a  teacher. 

1773,  April  20th. — Mr.  Norris,  one  of  the  town  instructors,  advertises  to  oom- 
mence  a  school  for  young  ladies,  beginning  at  the  hours  of  11  and  5  o'clock, 
where  they  will  learn  to  write  and  cipher. 

27th. — Elizabeth  Gaudin  opened  a  school  yesterday  in  Derby  street,  to 
instruct  young  ladies  in  plain  sewing,  marking  tent  and  Irish  stitch.  She  alao 
proposes  to  take  some  misses  as  boarders. 

June  7. — The  boys,  of  indigent  families,  who  attend  the  masters'  schools,  but 
are  not  fitted,  are  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  female  teachers,  with  other 
children  of  like  condition,  so  that  the  whole  expense  shall  not  exceed,  £30. 

Dec.  18. — Mr.  Steward  will  teach,  at  the  Grammar  school-house,  from  Jan.  1 
to  April  1,  six  poor  youths  the  mariner's  art,  and  as  many  indigent  lads  to 
write  and  cipher,  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings.  Paid  out 
of  Brown  donation. 
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THE  FBEX  TOWN  SCHOOL  OF  D0B0HX8TXR.* 

To  first  Town  School  established  in  Dorcheeter,  in  May,  1639,  was  a  Oram- 
ffltf  School  for  instruction  in  "  English,  Latin,  and  other  tongues,"  and  was  sup- 
ported oat  of  an  endowment  in  the  lauds  of  Thompson's  Island  granted  by  the 
G«nail  Court  to  the  inhabitanto  of  the  town  of  Dorchester,  on  the  4th  of 
Marcb,  1634-6.  The  occupants  of  these  lands  were  assessed  by  the  Town  in 
1639  a  certain  proportionate  "rent"  (20  pounds  i  towards  the  mamtenance  of 
a(nota>i'«)  school.  This  "rent  of  20  pounds  yearly,"  was  not  collected 
from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but  only  from  the  proprietors  of  this 
Island,  and  was  to  be  paid  "  to  such  a  schoolmaster  as  shall  undertake  to  teach 
«H?li«h,  latine,  and  other  tongues,  and  also  writing;"  and  the  seven  (select) 
nieD  were  to  decide  from  time  to  time  whether  "  the  maydee  shall  be  taught 
with  the  boys  or  not."  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  time,  that  *"  such 
girls  as  can  read  in  the  Psalter,"  were  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  attend  a 
Grammar  School  m  1784,  "from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  first  of  October." 

Owing  to  a  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rents,  a  voluntary  agreement  was  made 
>o  1641  by  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Dorchester  *'  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed,"  "  for  themselves  and  their  heirs,"  by  which  their  interest 
iu  Thompson  Island  was  conveyed  to  the  town  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
^ool  for  instructing  children  and  youth  in  good  literature  and  learning."    To 
^  school  other  donations  were  made  by  the  Greneral  Court  and  by  individuals. 
In  1659, the  Court  donates  to  the  Dorchester  people  1000  acres  of  land  "where 
they  can  find  it  according  to  law,"  in  consideration  of  a  loss  of  title  by  tho 
^own  to  the  Island,  by  which  the  town  school  was  endangered.     In  1 656,  John 
Clap  gave  by  will  a  house  and  land  "  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  and  a 
school  in  Dorchester  for  ever,"  out  of  which  the  town  realized  $13,690.    In 
1673,  John  Howard  donated  £20,  and  in  1674  Christopher  Gilson  devised  "the 
randoe  of  his  property  after  paying  his  debts,  to  the  free  school  of  Dorchester 
io  perpetuity."    In  1701,  Gov.  Stoughton,  and  in  1797,  Hon.  James  Bowdoin, 
iB*de  liberal  donations  to  the  school.    In  the  early  history  of  this  school,  as  of 
the  original  "free  school,"  the  teacher  was  paid,  beyond  the  avails  of  the  eu- 
<iowment,  a  certain  sum  by  each  pupil,  which  was  not  unfrequently  paid  in  pro- 
duce.   Mr.  Ichabod  Wisner,  received  either  for  rent  or  tuition,  "4  bushels  of 
^QtiUn  Com  fit)m  Mr.  Patten,  2  of  Ensigne  Foster,  and  peas  of  Arthur  Brecke." 
The  cQstom  also  prevailed  in  Dorchester  of  paying  part  of  the  expense  of 
^school,  by  assessing  the  cost  of  ftiel  on  "them  who  send  their  children  to 
'c^^oole.'*    In  1688,  it  was  provided  that  those  who  send  to  the  school  shall 
^^  lor  each  child  a  load  of  wood,"  "  and  those  who  bring  it  in  log- wood  are 
^  cot  it  after  it  come  to  the  school-hous."    In  1710,  the  parents  could  commut^ 
^  "]Mymg  two  shillings  and  tlxpenoe  in  money,  to  be  delivered  to  the  school- 
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master  within  one  month  after  tlie  29th  of  September  annually,  or  their  children 
to  have  no  privilege  of  the  fire."  This  is  certainly  not  a  fret  school  according 
to  our  modern  notions.  In  1713  the  commutation  was  increased  to  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.    In  1731.  a  writing  scliool  was  voted  for  the  south  end. 

Tho  following  rules  and  orders,  concemmg  the  original  Town  School  of  Dor- 
chester were  drawn  up  by  the  wardens  of  the  school,  and  confirmed  by  the 
major  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  1645,  when  the  school  was  first  opened: — 

RULES  FOB  THE  ORDEKINO  OF  THE  TOWN  80UOOL  OF  DORCHESTER  IN  1645. 

**  First.  It  is  ordered  that  three  able  and  sufficient  men  of  the  plantation  shall 
be  chosen  to  be  wardens  or  overseers  of  the  school,  who  shall  have  the 
charge,  oversight  and  ordering  thereof,  and  of  all  things  concerning  the  same  in 
such  manner  as  is  hereafter  expressed,  and  shall  continue  in  their  office  and 
place  for  term  of  their  lives  respectively,  unless  by  reason  of  any  of  them  re- 
moving his  habitation  out  of  the  town,  or  for  any  other  weighty  reason,  the  in- 
habitants shall  see  cause  to  elect  and  choose  others  in  their  room,  in  which 
cases  and  upon  the  death  of  any  of  the  same  wardens,  the  inhabitants  shall 
make  a  new  election  and  choice  of  others.  And  Mr.  Haward,  Deacon  Wiswall, 
Mr.  Atherton  are  elected  to  be  the  first  wardens  or  overseers. 

*'  Secondly.  The  said  wardens  shall  have  full  power  to  dispose  of  the  school 
stock,  whether  the  same  be  in  land  or  otherwise,  both  such  as  is  already  in 
being  and  such  as  may  by  any  good  means  hereafter  be  added ;  and  shall  collect 
and  receive  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  arising  and  growing  of  and  from  the 
said  stock.  And  the  said  rents,  issues  and  profits  shall  employ  and  lay  out  only 
for  the  best  behoof  and  advantage  of  the  said  school,  and  the  furtherance  of 
learning  thereby,  and  shall  give  a  faithful  and  true  account  of  their  receipts 
and  disbursements  so  often  as  they  shall  be  thereunto  required  by  the  inhabi- 
tants or  the  major  part  of  them. 

Thirdly.  The  said  wardens  shall  take  care  and  do  their  utmost  and  best 
endeavor  that  the  said  school  may  from  time  to  time  be  supplied  with  an  able 
and  sufficient  schoolmaster  who  nevertheless  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
place  of  schoolmaster  without  the  general  consent  of  the  inhabitants  or  the 
major  part  of  them. 

Fourthly.  So  often  as  the  said  school  shall  be  supplied  with  a  schoolmaster 
80  provided  and  admitted  as  aforesaid,  the  wardens  shall  from  time  to  time  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  schoolmaster  such  wages  out  of  the  rents, 
issues  and  profits  of  the  school  stock  as  shall  of  right  come  due  to  be  paid. 

Fifthly.  The  said  wardens  shall  from  time  to  time  see  that  the  school-houiiae 
be  kept  in  good  and  sufficient  repair,  the  charges  of  which  reparation  shall  be 
defrayed  and  paid  out  of  such  rents,  issues  and  profits  of  that  school  stock  if 
there  be  sufficient,  or  else  of  such  rents  as  shall  arise  and  grow  in  the  time  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  schoolmaster  if  there  be  any  such — and  in  defect  of  such 
vacancy  the  wardens  shall  repair  to  the  7  [select]  men  of  the  town  for  the  time 
being,  who  shall  have  power  to  tax  the  town  with  such  sum  or  sums  as  shall 
be  requested  for  the  repairing  of  the  school-house  as  aforesaid. 

Sixthly.  The  said  wardens  shall  take  care  that  every  year  at  or  before  the 
end  of  the  9th  month  there  bo  brought  to  the  school-bouse  twelve  sufficient 
cart  or  wain  loads  of  wood  for  fuel,  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  scholars  in  winter,  the  cost  and  charge  of  which  said  wood  to  be  borne  by 
the  scholars  for  the  time  being  who  shall  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  said  wardens. 

LasUy.  The  said  wardens  shall  take  care  that  the  schoolmaster  for  the  time 
being  do  faithfully  perform  his  duty  in  his  place,  as  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  do, 
as  well  in  other  things  as  in  these  which  are  hereafter  expressed,  viz : — 

Ist  That  the  schoolmaster  shall  diligently  attend  his  school,  and  do  his  ut- 
most endeavor  for  benefiting  his  scholars  according  to  his  best  discretion,  with- 
out unnecessarily  absenting  himself  to  the  prejudice  of  his  scholars  and  hin- 
dering their  learning. 

2dly.  That  from  the  beginning  of  the  flrst  month  until  the  end  of  the  seventh, 
he  shall  evory  day  begin  to  teach  at  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  and  dia- 
misi  his  scholan  at  five  in  the  afternoon.    And  for  the  other  five  months,  that 
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k,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  month  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month 
he  sbill  every  day  begin  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  [end]  at  lour 
in  the  ftftemoon. 

Sdlj.  Every  day  in  the  year  the  usual  time  of  dismissing  at  noon  shall  be  at 
eleyeo,  and  to  begin  again  at  one,  except  that 

Ithlj.  Every  second  day  in  the  week  he  shall  call  his  scholars  together  be- 
tween twelve  and  one  of  the  clock  to  examine  them  what  they  have  learned  on 
the  sftbbath  day  preceding,  at  which  time  also  he  shall  take  notice  of  any  mis- 
demeanor  or  outrage  that  any  of  his  scholars  shall  have  committed  on  the  sab- 
bath, to  the  end  that  at  some  convenient  time  due  admonition  and  correction* 
maj  be  administered  by  him  according  as  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  offense 
shall  require,  at  which  said  examination  any  of  the  elders  or  other  inhabitants 
that  please  may  be  present^  to  behold  his  religious  care  herein,  and  to  give  their 
coontenanoe  and  approbation  of  the  same. 

Sthly.  He  shall  equally  and  impartially  receive  and  instruct  such  as  shall  be 
Knt  and  committed  to  him  for  that  end,  whether  their  parents  be  poor  or  rich, 
not  refbsing  any  who  have  right  and  interest  in  the  school. 

Bthlj.  Such  as  shall  be  committed  to  him  he  shall  diligently  instruct,  as  they 
Bhall  be  able  to  learn,  both  in  humane  learning  and  good  literature,  and  likewise 
in  point  of  good  manners  and  dutiful  behavior  towards  all,  especially  their  supe- 
riors  as  they  shall  have  occasion  to  be  in  their  presence,  whether  by  meeting 
them  in  the  street  or  otherwise. 

■^thly.  Every  day  of  the  week  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  shall 
catechise  his  scholars  in  the  principles  of  Christian  religion,  either  in  some  cat- 
echism which  the  wardens  shall  provide  and  present,  or  in  defect  thereof  in 
»me  other. 

Sthly.  And  because  all  man's  endeavors  without  the  blessing  of  God  must 
needs  be  fruitless  and  unsuccessful,  therefore  it  is  to  be  a  chief  part  of  the 
Khooknaster's  religious  care  to  commend  his  scholars  and  his  labors  amongst 
them  unto  God  by  prayer  morning  and  evening,  taking  care  that  his  scholars 
<lo  reverently  attend  durinj^  the  same. 

9thly.  And  because  the  rod  of  correction  is  an  ordinance  of  God  necessary 
sometimes  to  be  dispensed  unto  children,  but  such  as  may  easily  be  abused  by 
overmuch  severity  and  rigor  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  overmuch  indulgence  and 
lenity  on  the  other,  it  is  therefore  ordered  and  agreed  that  the  sclioolmaster  for 
the  time  being  shall  have  full  power  to  minister  correction  to  all  or  any  of  his, 
scholars  without  respect  of  persons,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
offense  shall  require ;  whereto  all  his  scholars  must  be  duly  subject ;  and  no 
parent  or  other  of  the  inhabitants  shall  hinder  or  go  about  to  hinder  th^  Aiaster 
therein:  nevertheless  if  any  parent  or  other  shall  think  there  is  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  master  for  too  much  severity  such  shall  have  liberty 
friendly  and  lovingly  to  expostulate  with  the  master  about  the  same ;  and  if 
they  shall  not  attain  to  satisfaction,  the  matter  is  then  to  be  referred  to  the 
'wdena,  who  shall  impartially  judge  betwixt  the  master  and  such  complainants. 
AQ^  if  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  any  parent  shall  make  causeless  complaint 
"gainst  the  master  in  this  behalf,  and  shall  persist  in  and  continue  so  doing,  in 
■'Kh  case  the  wardens  shall  have  power  to  discharge  the  master  of  the  care  and 
charge  of  the  children  of  such  parents.  But  if  the  thing  complained  of  be  true, 
*Dd  that  the  master  have  indeed  been  guilty  of  ministering  excessive  correction, 
»nd  shall  appear  to  them  to  continue  therein,  notwithstanding  that  they  have 
^^V6d  him  otherwise,  in  such  case,  as  also  in  the  case  of  too  much  lenity  or 
»ny  other  great  neglect  of  duty  in  his  case  persisted  in,  it  shall  be  in  the  power 
of  the  wardens  to  call  the  inhabitants  together  to  consider  whether  it  were  not 
•^^t  to  discharge  the  master  of  his  place,  that  so  some  other  more  desirable 
JDay  be  provided.  And  because  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  particu- 
•ff  rules  that  shall  reach  all  cases  which  may  fall  outj  tlurefore,  for  a  conclu- 
®oo,  it  is  ordered  and  agreed  in  general,  that,'  whrre  particular  rules  are  want- 
")&  there  it  shall  be  a  part  of  the  office  and  duty  of  the  wardens  to  order  and 
"•spoee  of  all  things  that  concern  the  school,  in  such  sort  as  in  their  wisdom 
■^^  discretion  they  shall  judge  most  conducible  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
^ning  up  of  the  children  of  the  town  in  religion,  learning,  and  civility: — And 
^  orders  to  be  continued  till  the  major  part  of  the  town  shall  see  cause  to 
w  any  part  thereoC" 
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Mr,  Trask,  in  his  chapter  on  "Schools,"  makes  the  foUowiDg  remarks  on  thr 
flchool-houses,  school-books,  and  teachers  of  Dorchester:— 

In  1694,  the  town,  after  voting  in  1674  to  repair  the  school-house  by  dabord- 
ing  or  shinglinjr  the  roofe,  and  fitting  up  with  seats,  and  a  lock  and  key,  voted 
to  erect  near  the  meeting-house  a  new  building  20  feet  long  and  1 9  feet  wide, 
with  a  chamber  floor,  one  pair  of  stairs,  and  a  chimney.  Dr.  Harris  says — '*  the 
smooth  face  of  a  large  rock  made  the  principal  part  of  the  north  end  and  formed 
the  back  of  the  fireplace."  Of  a  school-house  standing  in  1*759,  an  old  sciiolar 
says — *'  The  school-room  was  nearly  square.  On  three  sides  of  the  house  a 
seat  was  attached,  for  the  boys  to  sit  on,  in  front  of  which,  at  a  proper  distance, 
was  the  place  to  write  and  lay  their  books  while  studying.  This  flat  desk  or 
form  was  made  of  sufficient  width  to  accommodate  them  with  another  range  of 
seats  on  the  inside,  so  that  the  boys  would  write  and  study  facing  each  other. 
There  was  a  shell)  also,  running  round  the  house  on  three  sidas,  on  which  the 
books  were  laid  when  not  in  use.  The  boys  of  the  inner  seat,  coming  to  the 
school,  through  mud  and  snow,  as  they  often  did,  by  stepping  on  their  own 
seat  to  the  place  on  which  they  wrote,  had  access  to  their  books  on  the  shelves. 

One  of  the  earliest  books  used  in  our  schools  was  the  old  fashioned,  blue-cov- 
ered, New  England  Primer,  so  well  known  to  us,  which  has  passed  through 
such  a  variety  of  editions — the  undisputed  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers.  There  was  another  book,  however,  which  may  have  been,  to 
some  extent,  its  antecedent.  A  single  leaf  of  coarse  paper,  with  the  alphabet 
and  Lord's  prayer  printed  on  it.  was  fastened  firmly,  with  glue,  or  some  other 
similar  substance,  on  a  thin  piece  of  board,  and  covered  over  with  horn,  to  keep 
it  from  Hoihng.  A  book  thus  manufactured  was  called  a  **  horn-book,"  and  was 
"used  for  teaching  children  their  letters  "  Not  unlikely  it  may  have  had  prior- 
ity to  the  primer  in  the  Dorchester  dame  schools.  It  was  a  requisite  of  admis- 
sion into  the  grammar  school,  that  the  child  should  be  able  to  read  correctly  in 
the  primer.  Previously  to  1665,  Richard  Mather's  catecliism  *  was  in  use.  In 
that  year,  tlie  town  voted  to  distribute  a  "  new  impression  "  of  the  book  among 
the  families  in  town.  In  relation  to  the  books  and  classes  in  the  old  school, 
near  Meeting-house  Hill,  a  century  ago,  Dea.  Humphreys  states  tliat  there  were 
three  classifications.  The  lowest  was  called  "the  Psalter  class,"  next  "the 
Testament  class,"  then  "the  Bible  class."  The  latter  were  required  to  read 
about  two  chapters  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  school,  spell  words 
contained  in  those  chapters,  and  write  and  cypher.  From  the  year  1759  to 
1T67,  when  he  left  the  school,  he  saw  "  no  other  English  books  "  there,  he  says, 
except  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  "  till  about  the  last  two  years,  we  had 
Dilworth's  spelling-book  and  Hodder's  arithmetia" 

Of  the  seventy  teachers  whose  names  have  been  found  connected  with  the 
Dorchester  schools,  during  the  time  above  mentioned — nearly  a  century  and 
three  quarters — ^fifty-three,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College.  Another  obtained  his  education  at  that  College,  but  did  not 
receive  a  degree,  though  he  subsequently  fulfilled,  &ithfully,  the  duties  of  a 
minister,  both  in  a  clerical  and  in  a  political  capacity.  Of  the  remaining  seven- 
teen in  the  list,  two  graduated  at  Cambridge  University,  in  England^  two  at 
Brown  University,  R.  L,  and  one  at  Dartmouth  College.  Thirty-one  of  these 
Bchool-mastera,  or  nearly  one  hal(  were  ordained  ministers,  the  most  of  them 
Bubsequent  to  their  teaching  echooL 

*  The  following  it  the  title-pefe  of  a  copy  of  this  rare  book  in  the  powaeriop  of  J.  W.  Thorn- 
ton, Esq.,  Boston.  Man. 

A  I  Catkchiimb  I  or,  |  The  Groandi  and  Prinei  |  plei  of  Chrtitian  Religion,  set  |  forth  by  way 
of  Question  |  and  Answer  ]  Wherein  the  Kumme  or  the  Doctrine  of  |  Religion  i«  comprised,  fa- 
miliarly opened,  I  and  clearly  confirmed  from  the  |  Holy  Scriptures.  |  By  Richard  Hathkr. 
Teacher  to  the  |  Church  at  Dorchester  in  New  England. 

Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  word*  which  th4n/  hojtt  heard  of  me  |  tn  faith  and  love,  which  is 
in  Chrtet  Jesut.    3  Tim.  1, 13. 

When  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  Teachers^  ye  have  need  that  |  onf  teaeh  you  again  the  first 
prineiplee  of  the  Oraelee  of  Ood^  and  are  become  ouch  as  have  need  of  Milhe,  and  not  of  etremg 
moat.    Heb.  5, 12. 

London.  |  Printed  for  lohn  RothweU^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  |  his  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Banne 
and  Fooo  |  taine  in  Paul's  Church  yard  ncer  the  little  |  North-gate.     1650. 
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Brief  Notioea  of  the  Early  Tea45hera. 

}b.  Tmk,  in  Chapter  XXIIL,  gives  **  brief  notices  of  the  early  teachers  in 
the  poUio  K^iools  "  of  Dorchester,  and  we  aTaH  ourselves  of  his  labors  to  make 
tbeir  names  snd  merits  known  to  oar  readers : 

Bit.  Thomas  Watkrhousb  is  the  pioneer  teacher  on  the  records  of  the 
town.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  loOO;  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
Tcnify,  to  England;  taught  in  Dorchester  in  the  year  1339.  but  soon  after 
retomed  to  t^^^f^nii^  and  was  a  preacher  in  the  County  of  Suffolk. 

FtBlmer  in  his  Nonconformist e  Memorial^  mentions  nis  subsequent  labors  in 
England:  **He  was  a  scholar  of  the  Charter  house.  He  camo  from  the  uni- 
TersitT  very  aealous  for  the  ceremonies,  but  being  curate  to  old  Mr.  Candler 
of  CoodenhanL  his  seal  very  much  abated.  He  there  marriod  a  gentlewoman 
of  a  very  good  family.  He  afterwards  had  a  living  (in  the  gift  or  the  Charter 
hooie)  near  Bishops-Stortford.  in  Herts.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  he  went  to  liew  England^  and  had  removed  all  his  effects  in  order  to  his 
wlAlJng  there.  Bat  soonnearing  of  the  dasith  of  his  wife's  brother  (upon  which 
agoodestate  fell  to  her  and  her  sister),  he  returned  to  Old  EInglanril  when  he 
became  master  of  the  public  school  in  Colchester.  Ho  had  not  been  there  lon^ 
before  he  had  an  impOMe  upon  his  spirit  that  some  remarkable  Judgment  woula 
be&I  that  place,  upon  whicn  he  deteimined  to  remove,  and  no  arguments  could 
"  wtth  Imn  to  stay.  Accordingly,  in  about  half  a  year  that  town  was 
~ ,  and  the  hardships  they  went  through  were  peculiar.  Mr.  W.  had 
into  Higfa-SuffolJc,  where  his  wife's  estate  lay.  After  being  silenced, 
he  Ured  at  Ipswich,  and  sometimes  preached  there  occasionally;  but  his 
prinmial  employnient  was  teaching  a  school,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
goalmed,  and  he  had  good  success.  He  died  at  Creeting  in  1679  or  1680,  near 
w  yean  of  ageL  He  was  a  very  useful  man,  of  a  blameless  conversation,  and 
rery  flrai  inhis  Nonconformity. " 

^RRT  Butler  was  the  teacher  as  earlv  as  1648.  Ho  was  bom  in  the 
ooonty  of  Kent,  ESnglandi,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. "  When  he  was  about  80  years  of  age  he  took  a  vova^  into  New 
Enghmid,  wil^  several  others,  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  reason,  and  con- 
tinned  there  11  or  12  years  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  teaching  university 
learning." 

ICHABQD  WiswAiX.  the  seooud  son  of  Elder  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  WiswaU. 
was  bom  in  Dorchesier  in  1G37,  and  entered  Hai-vord  College.  1054.  Several 
of  the  members  of  his  class  were  dissatisfied  with  a  vote  of  tne  CoUe^  Coi^ 
poretion,  requiring  that  students  should  pass  four  years  in  the  institution  pre- 
▼ioQs  to  taking  adeg^ree,  whereas,  at  the  time  they  entered,  a  continuance  of 
three  yeara  entitled  them  to  that  honor.  Accordingly.  Mr.  Wiswall,  with 
William  Brimsmead,  of  Dorchester — who  was  af  terwaras  the  first  minister  of 
Harlboroagh— and  perhaps  others,  in  a  spirit,  as  they  thought,  of  manly 
independence,  left  tne  College  at  tlie  expiration  of  three  years,  without  re- 
ceiving the  costomary  deg^ree.  Before  leaving  College,  however,  young 
Wiswdl  seems  to  have  been  en^jged  in  teaching  school  in  Dorchester.  In  the 
Town  Records,  under  date  of  SFeb.,  1655,  is  an  agreement  between  the  Select- 
men and  Thomas  Wiswall,  that  his  son  IchalxxC  then  about  18  years  of  age, 
ihoold  be  the  teacher  of  the  school  for  three  years. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  contract,  signed  bv  Ichabod  Wiswall,  and  by 
Edward  Breck  m  the  name  of  the  rest  of  the  Selectmen: 

"Fint,  that  Ichabod,  w^*>  the  Consent  of  his  Father,  shall  from  the  7th  of 
Xardi  next  Ensuinge,  vnto  the  end  of  three  full  years  from  thence  be  com- 
pleate  and  ended,  insects  and  teach  in  a  free  Scnoole  in  Dorchester  all  soch 
Cheldren  as  by  the  Inhabitants  shall  be  Committed  vnto  his  Care,  in  "Rngliah. 
Utine  and  Oreeke  as  from  time  to  time  the  Cheldren  shall  be  Capable,  ana 
*^  instruct  them  in  writinge  as  hee  shall  be  able;  w^^  is  to  be  vnderstood 
ndi  Cheldren  as  are  so  fare  ent*^**  all  redie  to  knowe  there  Leters  and  to  spell 
*vie  what;  and  also  prouided  the  schoole-howse  from  time  to  time  be  kepi  in 
fM.  order  and  comfortable  for  a  man  to  abide  in,  both  in  somer  and  in  Winter, 
byprooiding  Fire  seasonabdy.  so  that  it  may  neather  be  preiudiciall  to  master 
sor  Scholar— and  in  cause  of  palpable  neglect  and  matter  of  Complaint,  and 
^  reformed,  it  shall  not  binde  the  mr  to  Endanger  his  health. 

"8e(xnid]y,  that  the  Selectmen  of  Dorchaster  shall,  from  yeare  to  yeare, 
^'^^  yeare  paye  or  cause  to  be  paid  vnto  Icabod  or  his  Father  by  his  Awign- 
^<^ tse  fulisomme  of  Twentie-Five  Pounds,  two-thirdes  in  wheate,  pease,  or 
harler,  marchantableu  and  one-thirde  in  Indian,  att  or  before  the  first  of 
wdb,  dueringe  tfco  tnree  yeares,  yearly,  at  price  Currant,  w«->»  is  to  be  vndar- 
"^^locle  the  price  w«i»  the  generall  Court  snail  from  time  to  time  appoint." 
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William  Pole,  an  early  settler  of  Doi-chester.  taught  as  early  as  1650,  and 
until  1668.  In  the  year  1661^  **the  Selectmen  aid  oovenant"  witahim,  and 
promised  him  £25  for  his  services  that  year.  In  1666,  there  were  ^'a^taJbions 
about  a  schoolmaster,"  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Richard  mather, 
Iiieut.  Hopestill  Foster  and  John  Biinot^  were  chosen 'to  procure  a  master, 
while  at  toe  same  time,  "  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Pole  should  go  on  in  keeping 
school  until  another  master  be  provided."  In  1667,  the  same  committee  were 
empowered  '*to  a^ree  with  such  a  man  as  they  shall  judge  meet,  not  exceed- 
ing £40  a  year."  Mr.  Pole  continued  with  them,  at  the  desire  of  the  town,  till 
another  could  be  obtained,  a  schoolmaster  having  long  "been  endeavored 
after."  In  1669,  *'Sir  Atherton"  succeeded  him.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Pole's 
services  as  a  schoolmaster,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  *  *  he  was  Clerk  of  y  Writs 
&  Register  of  Births,  Deaths  &  Marriages  in  Dorchester  about  10  years." 

Durmg  Mr.  Pole's  administration  (in  1665)  the  town  voted  that  "the  new 
impression  of  Mr.  Mather's  catechism  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  town  rate; 
and  so  the  books  to  become  the  town's" — ^the  said  work  to  be  disposed  of,  to 
each  family,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  EHders,  with  the  Selectmen  and 
Deacon  Capon.  The  town  paid  Anthony  Fisher  £4 10s,  for  printing  the  cate- 
chism. Cotton  Mather,  in  his  life  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  his  g^ndfatfaer, 
says:  "He  published  cat  schisms,  a  lesser  and  a  larger,  so  well  formed  that  a 
Luther  himself  would  not  have  oeen  ashamed  of  being  a  learner  from  them." 

Hope  Atherton^  son  of  Maj.  Humphrey  Ath'i'rton,  was  born  in  Dorchester, 
where  he  was  baptized  30th  August,  lo46.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUe^ 
1665,  and  taught  the  school  in  his  native  town  in  1668  and  1669.  Consideration 
£25,  ' '  to  be  paid  him  in  such  Marchautable  pay  as  j*  towne  vsnally  pay  Rates 
&  towne  charges  in:" — "what  Children  come  out  of  other  Towns,  he  shaJl 
have  y«  benefltt  of  them."  In  1669.  he  was  to  have  £30.  On  the  8tn  of  June 
of  the  same  year,  it  was  voted  by  the  town  to  dismiss  Mr.  Atherton  from  his 
engagement  to  we  school  by  the  29th  of  September  following,  "or  sooner^  if 
the  town  by  their  Committee  can  provide  a  supply  for  the  school."  This  action 
was  taken  in  accordance  with  a  desire  expressed  by  "brethren  &  friends  living 
at  or  near  the  tv)wn  of  Hadley,"  that  Mr.  A.  should  enter  "the  public  work  of 
theMinutry  with  them."  In  1670.  Hatfield  was  incorporatea  as  a  distinct 
town,  having  been  previously  a  pare  of  Hadley.  Mr.  Atnerton  accepted  a  call 
tendered  him  by  tne  peo:^le  of  Hatfield  to  become  their  first  minister,  and  on 
the  25th  of  Novemlier.  1670,  they  voted  to  build  him  a  suitable  house,  and  to 
give  him  a  salary  of  £60  a  year,  "two-thirds  to  be  paid  in  good  merchantable 
wheat,  and  one-third  in  pork,  with  tins  provision:  *  If  our  crops  fall  so  short 
that  we  cannot  pay  in  kind,  toen  we  are  to  pav  in  the  next  best  pay  we  have. ' " 

Rev.  Hope  Atherton  married  Sarah,  daugnter  of  Lieut.  Joan  Hollister,  of 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1674.  She  had  by  Mr.  Atherton  three  children.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Atherton,  probably  in  1679,  his  widow  married  Timothy 
Baker,  of  Northampton,  a  man  oi  distinction  in  that  town.  She  was  his  second 
wife.  By  this  connection  Mr.  Baker  had  five  children  (the  first  child  being 
bom  in  Febiiiary,  1680-81),  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Capt.  Thomas 
Baker,  who  married  Christine  Otis,  of  Dover,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Atherton  accompanied  Capt.  Turner,  in  1076,  as  chaplain,  in  the  expedi- 
tion azainst  the  Indians,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Greenflelo,  which  resulted  in 
the  celebrated  "Falls  Fight" 

JosN  Foster,  son  of  Capt.  Hopestill  and  Mary  Foster,  was  bom  in  Dor- 
chester about  1618:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  m  1667;  commenced  teaching 
school,  it  is  thought,  October  of  1669^  at  £25  per  annum.  In  article  fourth  o1^ 
his  ag^*eement,  it  was  "granted  as  a  hber^  to  y  Master  if  be  see  it  meete,  for 
to  go  once  in  a  fortnight  to  a  lectuer."  His  salary  in  1670  was  £30.  On  the 
2Saot  December,  1672,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Foster  "shall  teach  such  lattin 
schollars  as  shall  Come  to  his  fathers  hous  one  whoU  yeer  next  ensueing  from 
the  first  of  January  next,  and  to  instruct  and  give  out  Coppies  to  such  as  come 
to  him  to  learue  to  writte" — "for  his  i)aines  to  haue  £10."  La  1674,  his 
"recompence"  for  teaching  grammar  scholars  in  English,  Latin  and  writing, 
"at  y«  schole-house,"  was  £30.    The  same  year  the  Oeneral  CouH  granted 

g9r mission  to  establish  a  printing  press  in  Boston.  One  was  set  up  oy  Mr. 
oster  in  1675  or  '6.  This  was  the  first  printing  house  in  Boston;  now  there 
are  about  eigh^  in  that  city.  Mr.  F.  is  Known  to  have  been  the  author  of  an 
almanac  for  1675.  also  for  1680;  and  author  and  printer  of  almanacs  for  the 
years  1676,  '78,  '79,  '81,  the  latter  beingthe  year  of  nis  decease.  Among  oher 
works,  he  printed  Increase  Mather's  Exhortation  to  l^e  Inhabitants  of  New 
England  (**^Are  to  be  sold  over  against  the  Dove  ").  4to,  1676;  Hubbard's  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  delivered  3d  May,  1676,  4to.  1676;  I.  Mather's  Brief  History  of 
the  Warre  with  the  Indians^  &c,  4to;  A  relation  of  the  Troubles  of  New 
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jlaml  from  the  Indians.  &c.,  by  I.  Mather.  4to,  1677- Hubbard's  Narration 
belVocibles  with  the  Indians,  &c.,  4to,  In77:  Rev.  John  Eliot's  Harmonv 
of  the  Gospels,  4to,  1078;  Increase  Mather's  Sermon  "preached  to  the  Second 
Cboith  in  Boston  in  New  England,  March  IT,  1079-^ »,  when  that  Church  did 
sdeamly  and  explicitly  R?new  tiieir  Ck>venant  with  Gknl,  and  one  with 
another;"  also,  Samoel  Willard's  Discourse,  preached  the  same  day,  after  that 
Chnrcfa  had  '* renewed  their  Covenant"  The  two  discourseti,  which  ware 
nobaUv  amon^^  toe  last  works  printed  bv  Mr.  Foster,  are  boim  I  together, 
ilie  prdace,  by  increase  Mather,  is  dated  April  lSH;h,  IHso.  The^e  l)ooks  are 
all  in  qouto  form,  and  several  of  them  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  8.  G. 
Drake. 

Blake,  in  his  AnwtLla  (p.  29),  states  that  Mr.  Foster  ^'made  the  then  Seal  or 
amwoC  y  Colony,  namely  an  Indian  with  a  Bow  &  Arrow,*  &c." 

Mr.  Foster  died  Sei>teml>er  9th,  liiSl,  aged  8S, 

Jaios  MniOT,  who  taught  in  1«75,  '77,  '78,  '79,  '80,  was  bom  in  Dorchester, 
Ifth  (Farmor  savs  18th)  September,  165.8.  He  was  the  son  <if  Capt.  John  aiifi 
I^dia  iBuUer)  Itinot,  and  grandfrtu  of  EHder  Oeorge  Minot,  who  settled  at 
rat  )■  now  Neponset  Village  about  KKJO.  Elder  GJeorw  was  bom  in  England, 
Aagiist4tii,  15^,  and  was  the  son  of  Thom&s  Minot,  ^q.,  of  Saffron  Walden, 
fisaez,  Ensiand. 

James,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1675. 
'^ He  studied  divinity  and  physic,"  ana  by  the  combination  made  himself  more 
efficient  to  ministef  to  the  general  wants  of  the  people.  In  Jime,  16S(),  the 
town  "voted  tb&t  if  Mr.  Minot  can  be  procured  to  preach  once  a  fortnight  (his 
jear  beginning  in  January  last  and  to  end  next  Januarv)  that  ho  should  have 
twenty  pouncu,  half  money  and  half  other  pav."  Prowbly  Rev.  Mr.  Flint, 
thepaustor,  was  in  feeble  health  at  this  time,  for  he  died  on  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber foUowing. 

AfUr  relinquishing  the  school  in  Dorchester,  Mr.  M.  "removod  to  Concord, 
wfaere  he  wns  employed  as  a  teacher  and  phvKiciaii.  In  HK">,  he  w.k  hired  t<» 
preach  in  Stow,  *  for  12«.  M.  per  day,  one-naJf  casli  and  one-lialf  luclian  com;' 
and  again  in  l<>^  for  *  what  older  towns  had  g^iven  their  ministers — £VA  for  V.i 
Sabbraia.'  In  1692,  he  had  another  application  to  preach  there,  which  he  de- 
clinwl  Rehnquishing  the  profession  soon  after,  he  was  apiK>inted  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  m  Itii^,  and  a  captain  of  the  militia,  then  offices  of  much  distinc- 
tion. He  represented  the  town  several  vears  in  Gteneral  Court,  was  mu(*h  em- 
plored  in  various  public  trusts,  and  distinguished  himself  for  his  talents  and 
excellent  character." 

He  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Capt  Timothv  Wlieeler,  of  Concord,  by 
whom  he  had  ten  cluldren.  Biany  distinguished  Individuals  in  our  country 
descended  from  them.  Mrs.  Minot  died  on  the  2tM  of  September,  1734,  agecl 
6K.   He  deceased  September  2Uth,  1785,  aged  83  years. 

WiLUAM  DEinsoN  taught  the  school  in  1681 — to  have  £20  and  **  his  accom- 
nK)dati(in  for  diet; "  the  next  year  to  have  twentv  shillings  more  in  money;  in 
16^3  he  taught  part  of  the  year.  He  was  a  son  of  Edward  Denison;  was  l)om 
inBnxburv,  18th  September,  1(564:  graduated  at  Hai*vard  College,  1681-  mar- 
ried Dorodiy.  daughter  of  Thomas  Weld,  of  Roxbunr,  12th  May,  1686.  Ho 
was  made  a  freeman  in  1690;  was  a  representative  to  the  (leneral  Court  for 
^Mity  years,  and  died  in  Roxburv,  22d  of  March,  1718,  age<i  54  years. 

Mr.  D.  bekmged  to  a  family  of  note.  His  grandfather  Williaun,  one  of  the 
^ly  settlers  df  Roxbur\%  was  a  freeman  in  1632,  and  a  representative  in  165.3. 
His  son  Daniel  was  a  representative  many  years;  an  assistant;  a  speaker  of 
the  HoQse:  afterwards  a  major-general  Edward,  the  second  son  of  William, 
and  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  married  Elizabeth  Weld  in  1(>41; 

•Hr.  fierce  mts  (Addrmi*  at  op-iiing  of  Town  lU  1,  Bruokliio.  1845  p.  8»)  'iho 
aevlteij"  "ucriDed  t«»"  '•  JoDn  Hu  1,  the  mint  mast-  r.  In  Kgard  io  thl?,  it  may  b.; 
rait Uut the  original  silver  neal  or  t^e  Makuc  'iiseitx  Company,  In  England,  was  pent 
"ver  to  Got.  Endicolt  tn  the  year  10S9.  Ir.  wais  in  n«e  until  the  acce»tiion  or  Oo\. 
AntrMiol6B6.wi.ich  wa^  abont  five  yi-ar«t  aft>  r  i^k  de€<>aKo  of  Mr.  Foster.  The  feal 
*a* jprohtbly  reftor-  d  ui  1668,  niter  the  deiiosliion  of  Aiir)roi»,  and  laid  by  in  1608,  wh*  n 
ti)e Provioce  aeal.  under  ih*^  a  cond  charter,  wns  anr>t>t {rated.  In  1775,  the  <  «>l()ny  seal 
*a*>dopted ;  and  In  1780,  oar  prt•^ent  Siate  seal.  Th  .  flvu  fca's,  by  wav  of  dietloctloii, 
JMybe designated  as  the  "flr»t  charter,''  ^'osarpatlu  ,''  "second  charter,"  the  **re\o- 
iBtt"!,'*  ana  "conntltotlon'acali. 

U8<:«ini«ii»  be  a  mlatake,  therefore,  lo  pappose  that  either  of  the  perrons  above  men- 
Jioni'd'made*'  or  "debited"  the  first  »eal.  EnTraTiuc^  of  it  certainly  were  form  d,  •  n 
biockiurplatet,  for  prnting,  and  )t  would  be  nataral  enoairM  for  the  mint  master  a  mi 
''^^priotfr.  ••peclally  the  Tatter,  to  have  an  oversight  in  their  production.  The  im- 
jM^-siuntof  ih9  seal  on  the  public  docamenrs,  were  variable  ia  tnt>ir  blse,  and  it  is  tiot 
iBipiobkble  that  both  Hall  and  Foster  may  have  designed  or  manalactared,  in  wood  or 
BMU,  diffsreDt  siaed  models  of  it 
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was  a  repreeentatiye  in  1652  and  '55.  He  died  April  36, 1668.  George,  the 
third  son  of  WilUam,  and  brother  of  Edward,  was  distinguished  in  the  war 
with  King  Philip. 

John  Williams,  son  of  Dea.  Samnel,  and  srandson  of  Robert,  of  Rozbnry, 
was  bom  in  Roxbiuy.  10th  December.  1864.  The  maiden  name  of  his  mother 
was  Theoda  Park.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Dea.  William  Fark,  a  person  of 
distinction  in  the  town  of  Roxbury.  Through  the  aid  and  influence  of  this 
worth]^  man,  his  grandson,  John  Williams,  was  enabled  to  obtaiu  a  college 
education.  Ue  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1683,  and  in  the  subsequent 
year  became  a  teacher  in  the  Dorchester  school  In  the  month  of  May.  1686, 
he  was  ordained  as  the  first  minister  in  Deerfleld.  This  town,  at  that  time  a 
frontier  settlement,  was  continually  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  savages. 
Mr.  Williams,  with  an  undaunted  spirit,  took  his  lot  with  the  i>eople.  Soon 
after  his  settlement  he  married  Eunice  Mather,  of  Northampton,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Eleazer  Mather,  and  ^pi'anddaughter  of  Rev.  Ricfaaid 
Mather,  of  Dorchester.  On  her  mother's  side  she  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Rev.  John  Warham,  also  of  Dorchester. 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams  had  by  his  wife  Eunice  nine  children,  three  of  whom  were 
afterwards  ministers  of  the  gospel,  viz. :  Eleazer,  who  was  ordained  at  Mans- 
field, Ct. ;  Stephen,  ordained  at  Long  Meadow,  Mass. ;  Warham,  ordained  at 
Watertown.  west  precinct,  now  Waltoam. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Williams's  family,  then  living,  with  the  exertion  of 
Eleazer— nine  in  number — ^were  taken  captive  by  tne  French  and  Indians,  in 
Deerfieldy  29th  February,  1703-4.  The  two  youngest  sons  were  murdered  by 
them  on  ihe  spot;  the  mother  shared  the  same  fate  a  few  da^  afterwards. 

A  f uU  account  of  the  taking  of  Deerfleld,  and  of  the  privations  and  awful 
sulTerings  thu.t  attended  this  imfortunate  family  in  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness  to  Canada,  is  feelingly  narrated  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his  book  enti- 
tled^ "The  Redeemed  Captive  returning  to  Zion." 

His  captivity  continued  a  year  and  mne  months,  during  which  time  every 
artifice  was  i^ed  to  bring  tne  members  of  the  family  under  the  dominion  at 
pojpery,  but  without  success,  except  in  one  instance.  His  daughter  Eunice  was 
left  among  the  Indians,  when  he  was  redeemed  in  1706,  and  no  sums  of  money 
could  procure  her  redemption.  She  was  at  that  time  ten  years  of  age.  Soon 
after  this  she  forgot  the  En^ish  language,  and  in  her  habits  became  an  Indian. 
one  of  whom  she  married.  It  is  saia  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  of  "  Dauphin  " 
notoriety,  is  her  great-grandson.    She  died  in  Canada  at  the  age  of  90  years. 

Mr.  Williams,  alter  his  release,  settled  again  in  the  ministry  at  Dec^meld. 
He  mnrried  for  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Allen,  of  Windsor,  Ct, 
who,  like  Ins  flrst  wife,  was  a  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Warham.  By  this 
connection  he  had  flve  children.  He  died  at  Deerfleld  in  a  flt  of  apoplexy*,  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1729,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age  and  the  44th  of  his  ministry. 

Jonathan  Pierpont,  son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  (Lvnde)  Pierpont,  and  grand- 
son of  James,  a  merchant  of  London,  afterwards  of  Ipswich.  Mass.,  was  bom 
in  Roxbury,  in  this  State,  10th  of  June,  1665.  Robert,  the  father,  was  a 
younger  brother  of  John,  who  settled  early  in  Roxbury.  The  latter  was  a 
great-great-grandfather  of  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  the  former  pastor*  of  Hollis 
Street  church,  Boston.  He  took  his  flrst  degree  at  Harvard  College  in  July, 
1685,  and  in  February,  1686,  took  charge  of  the  school  at  Dorchester. 

Edwabd  Mills,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Shove)  Mills,  and  grandson  of 
John  and  Susanna,  was  bom  in  Braintree,  the  29th  of  June,  1665^  graduated 
at  Harvard  CoUegB  in  1685;  taught  the  school  in  Dorchester,  probably  from 
1687  till  1692.  In  the  year  1689,  there  was  a  *' treaty  about  Mr.  Mills  keeping 
the  school,"  between  the  Selectmen  and  the  teacher;  also  in  1687,  ** as  more 
fully  appears  in  the  new  book."  He  went  from  Dorchester  to  Boston,  where 
he  exercised  his  gift  of  teaching  for  about  forty  years. 

Joseph  Lord,  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice  (Rand)  Lord,  of  Charlestown,  was 
bom  June  SO,  1672;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1691.  From  1692  till 
1695,  probably,  he  taught  the  school  in  Dorchester.  In  the  Fall  of  the  latter 
year,  a  churcn  was  gat nered  in  this  town  with  the  design  of  removing  to  South 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Lord  was  ordained  pastor.  The  newly-formed  church 
arrived  at  their  place  of  destination,  on  the  Ashley  river,  about  eighteen 
mUee  from  Charleston,  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  called  the  place  Dor- 
chester. On  the  subsequent  second  of  February,  ' '  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  it  is  said,  *'was  flrst  administered  in  Carolina."  It  was  necessary 
that  the  minister  should  be  ordained  in  Massachusetts  to  Ins  work,  for  **in  all 
that  country,"  whither  he  was  going,  sa^  Mr.  Danforth,  in  his  valedictory 
disoourse^here  was  "neither  or£un^  Minister  nor  any  Church,  in  full  gospel 
order."  He  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas  Hinckley  (by  his  first 
wife),  on  the  third  of  June,  1696b 
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Mr.  Lord  remained  with  his  church  and  society  over  twenty  years,  when  he 
retimed  to  this  State,  and  on  the  15th  of  June,  172^,  was  installed  pMustor  of 
the  dnirch  in  Chathaxtu    He  died  in  1748,  after  preaching  at  Chatham  twenty- 


John  RoBnrsoN,  bom  in  Dorchester,  April  17. 1675,  was  a  son  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  (Baker)  Robinson^Samuel  being  the  eldest  son  of  William,  of  Dor- 
cfaflster.  John  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1695,  and  taught  the  school  in 
D.  the  next  year;  preached  at  New  Castl^  in  Pennsylvania,  for  a  few  years; 
settled  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1702.  as  successor  to  Rev. 
lefaabod  Wiawall,  whose  daughter  Hannah  he  marrieo,  January  31,  1705. 
they  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  viz. :  Mary,  Hannah,  Althea,  Eliza- 
betli,  Samnel,  John,  Ichabod  and  Faith.  The  latter  married  the  elder  GK)v. 
Jooathan  TmmbulL  of  Conn.  On  the  22d  September,  1722,  Mr.  Robinson  lost 
hif  wife,  and  eldest  daughter  Mary^  who  was  then  in  her  17th  year.  Mrs.  R. 
anddangfatfT  being  desirous  of  making  a  visit  to  Boston,  took  passage  for  that 
dtr  in  a  coaster,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  Fish,  of  Duxbury.  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1719.  When  ofiT  Nantasket  beach  there 
came  op  suddenly  a  tempest ;  the  vessel  upset,  and  all  on  board  were  drowned. 
Mm  R  was  in  her  43d  year.  The  body  of  the  daufirhter  was  soon  recovered 
-4hat  of  the  mother  about  six  weeks  aifterwardB.  On  the  body  of  the  latter 
was  foand  a  golden  necklace,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  possesdion  of  her 
deneodantB. 

Ur.  R.  oontinoed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Duxbury  till  November,  1738.  He 
died  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Gov.  Trumbull,  on 
the  14th  of  November,  1745,  aged  70  years.  A  granite  monument  has  been 
recently  erected  in  the  cemetery  of  Liebanon,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  |2,000, 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  descendants  there  interred. 

John  Swipt.  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Swift, 
was  bom  in  Milton,  March  14th,  1678-79;  tat^ht  the  school  for  a  short  time  in 
1696;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1697,  and  was  the  fir^t  minister  in 
Framin^lfaam,  where  he  was  ordained  October  8th,  1701.  He  soon  after  mar- 
ried Sarah,  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Sarah  Tile^ton,  of  Dorchester,  bv  whom 
behadsix  chilcven.  His  only  son.  John  (H.  C.  173'}),  was  a  minister  at  Acton. 
John,  the  father,  died  at  F.  on  the  24th  of  April,  1745,  in  his  67th  year. 

BiCHABD  BiLLCK»,  SOU  of  Ebenezer  and  Hannah  Billings,  and  grandson  of 
Roger,  of  Dorchester,  was  bom  in  D.,  September  21st,  16 < 5;  graduated  at 
Harvara  College,  109o;  taught  the  school  the  same  year,  and,  probably,  during 
parts  of  the  two  years  succeeding. 

Saicusl  Wiswall.  son  of  EInoch,  and  gn:^ndson  of  Elder  Thomas  WiswalL 
of  Dorchester,  was  oaptized  September  21st,  1679*  graduated  at  Harvara 
CoDe^  in  1701.  About  this  time  he  taught  the  school ;  afterwards  he  preached 
occa  looolly,  as  opportunity  offered,  havm^  flist  received  encouragement  from 
an  association  of  divines,  to  whom  he  had  offered  himself  for  examination. 
He  subsequently  embarked  as  chaplain  on  board  of  a  ship.  They  were  unf  or- 
tonatel^  taken  ciqptive  on  the  voyage  b}r  the  Spanianis,  and  carried  into 
Martimoo,  where  he  experienced  a  severe  sickness;  but,  recovering  therefrom, 
retorned  soon  aiterto  his  native  land.  He  preached  at  various  places,  and  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  i>eople. 

EujAH  Dantorth,  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Elizabeth  (Minot)  Danforth, 
<A  Dorchester,  grandson  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Wilson)  Danforth,  and  great - 
pmdson  of  Nicholas,  of  Framlingham,  County  of  Suffolk,  England — was 
^om  in  Dorchester  the  80th  of  November.  1683,  (bap.  2  Dec.),  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1703.  He  was  probably  a  teacher  in  town  for  a  short 
tine  in  1706:  for  in  the  accounts  made  up  to  December  2d  of  that  year,  is  the 
following:  "Paid  to  Mr.  Danforth,  schoounaster,  £15."  "  He  was  a  physician 
at  Castle  William  (now  Fort  Independence),  and  died  the  8th  of  October,  lTd6, 
«ged58u" 

Pkieb  Thachkr,*  son  of  Rev.  Peter  and  Theodora  (Oxenbridge)  Thacher.  of 
'Utton  (grandson  of  Thomas,  of  Weymouth,  who  was  subsequently  the  nrst 
ginfeter  of  the  Old  South  Church,  "Boston,  and  great-grandson  of  Peter,  a 
^^itan  minister  of  Salisbury,  England),  was  bom  in  Milton  the  6th  of 
October,  1683.  graduated  at  Harvara  College  in  1706,  in  his  eighteenth  year— 
"Drfit  achool  probably  in  D.  about  one-quarter  of  that  year,  for  wmch  he 
nceired  £8.  On  the  Lst  of  December,  1707,  £30  more  had  been  paid  him  for 
keeping  schooL  Some  two  months  previous  to  this  date,  however,  he  had 
cnameboed  preaching  in  Middleborough.    He  was  chosen  pastor  the  SOth  o£ 

•  Prof.  Thacher  of  Yale  Ck>llege  is  a  descendant. 
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June,  1708.  and  was  ordained  there  the  3d  of  November,  1709.  On  the  25th  of 
January,  1711.  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Prince,  Bsq..  then  of 
Rochester.  She  was  a  sister  of  Kev.  Thomas  Prince,  of  the  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston.  By  this  union  Mr.  Thacher  had  ten  children— Peter,  Ozenbridge^ 
SamueL  John,  Thomas,  Marv,  Susannah,  Mercy,  Theodora,  and  Moees. 
Peter,  their  ^est,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Ck>Ilege  in  1787,  and  the  first 
minister  of  the  church  in  Attleborough.  He  was  ordained  there  in  1748,  and 
was  the  pastor  for  forty  years. 

Ebenszer  Devotion  was  bom  in  Brookline  about  1684^  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1707,  taught  the  school  in  1700.  He  was  oraained  minister  at 
SufBeld,  Conn.,  the  28th  of  June,  1710  (succeeding  Rev.  Benjamin  Roggles. 
ordained  in  Mav,  1608,  and  died  the  5th  of  September,  1708).  The  town  of 
Suffield  was  at  that  time  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1710,  Mr.  Devotion  married  Hannah  fbom  the  ITIh 
of  Febiiiary,  1688),  daughter  of  Capt.  John  and  Susannah  Bredc,  of  Dorches- 
ter. They  had  a  son,  Sbenezer,  who  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1782;  was 
ordained  at  Scotland,  Windham  County^  Conn.,  the  22d  of  October,  1785^  and 
died  there  the  16th  of  July,  1771,  aged  57  years.  Ebenezer,  the  second,  mar- 
ried Martha  Lathrop  (who  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Rev.  John  Lathrqp, 
of  Scituate,  who  died  in  1653).  They  had  one  son  and  five  daughters;  among 
them,  Martina,  who  married  Oov.  &imuel  Huntington;  Hannah,  who  married 
Rev.  Samuel  Huntington,  D.D.;  Lucy,  who  married  Dr.  Joseph  Baker,  of 
Brooklvn,  Conn.  Their  youngest  daughter,  Sarah  Jane  (Mrs.  Lippincott),  is 
favoraoly  ^own  to  the  reading  public  under  the  cognomen  of  "  Grace  Green- 
wood." Ebenezer  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1759,  was  a  Judge,  &a 
Samuel  H.,  son  of  Eoenezer,  and  great-grandson  of  the  subject  of  this  notioSL 
graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1806.  Rov.  Ebenezer  Devotion,  the  teacher,  died 
in  Suffield  the  11th  of  April,  1741,  aged  57  years. 

Samuel  Fiskb,  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Fiske.  of  Braintree,  and  grandson  of 
Rev.  John  Fiske,  the  first  minister  of  Wennam  and  Chelmsford,  was  bom  in 
Braintree^  April  the  6th,  1680.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Symme&  a  dau^ter  of 
Mr.  William  Symmes,  of  Charlestown.  Samuel  graduated  a£  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1708 — taught  the  school  in  1710  and  Ml;  was  chosen  minister  of  Hiog- 
hiun  the  11th  of  February,  1716-17,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norton,  but 
did  not  acc<^t  the  invitation;  was  ordained  over  the  First  Church  in  Salem 
the  8th  of  October,  1718,  afterwards  became  minister  of  the  Third  Church  in 
Salem.    He  died  there  the  7th  of  April,  1770,  aged  81. 

Ebenezer  White,  son  of  James  White,  of  Dorchester,  and  grandson  of 
Edward,  who  came  from  England,  was  bom  in  Dorchester  the  3d  of  Julv, 
1685;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1704.  He  was  employed  soon  after  to 
teach  school  in  Weymouth,  as  we  learn  from  the  records  of  that  town: 
"10  Jan.,  1704-5,  agreed  with  Mr.  Eben''  Wliite.  of  Dorchester,  to  Teach 
school!  in  Weymouth  for  half  a  year,  beginning  tne  22d  Dav  of  Jan.,  1704-5. 
and  te  pay  the  ssid  Scoolmaster  15  lbs.  for  his  service  the  half  year  aboue  sd.'' 

In  1711,  and  the  four  subsequent  years,  he  taught  the  school  in  Dorcheeter. 
On  the  18th  of  Julv,  1715,  he  was  again  chosen  by  the  church  in  Attleborough 
to  be  their  minister,  and  was  oraained  their  second  pastor  on  the  ITtli  of 
October,  1716,  and  died  in  1726. 

Samuel  Danforth,  son  of  Rev.  John,  of  Dorchester,  was  baptized  in  D.  the 
15tii  of  November,  1706.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1715,  and  taught 
school  in  Dorchester  soon  after.  In  the  town's  account  for  1718,  it  is  stated: 
"  Paid  at  simdry  times  to  Mr.  Samuel  Danforth,  for  keeping  schooL£60."  He 
was  afterwards  made  President  of  His  Maiesty's  Council  for  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  whicn  office  he  held  several  vears.  He 
was  a  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  and  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  and  was  named  a  Mandamus  Counsellor  in  1774. 

Daniel  Witham  was  bom  in  Gloucester,  *' August  80th,  1700.  His  father, 
Thomas  W.,  was  a  son  of  Henry  Witiiam,  who,  I  suppose,  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
Witham.  died  in  1653.  His  mother  was  Abigail  ibabeon,  daughter  of  James 
Babson."    He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  m  1718. 

The  first  notice  of  him  in  Gloucester:  after  this,  is  in  1726,  when  he  engaged 
*' to  keep  a  school  for  one  year,  for  $oO."  He  probably  taught  in  Dorchester 
previous  to  1724.  **  In  17S2  he  was  chosen  Selectman  [of  Gloucester],  an  office 
which  he  subsequentlv  fiUed  thirty-six  years.  In  1734  he  became  town  clerk, 
and  was  elected  to  tne  same  place  every  year  till  1775.  Being  qualified  bv 
education,  exj^erience  in  public  affairs,  and  interest  in  the  generu  welfare,  his 
services  were  oft^i  in  requisition  in  toe  prejiaration  of  resolves  and  addresses 
to  pvQ  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  during  the  anxious  and  ex- 
citmg  penod  that  immediately  preceded  the  Revolutionary  war.'' 
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Isaac  Billings,  of  Milton,  bom  in  Dorchester  the  9th  of  July,  1708,  was 
ti)etwelf&  child  oi  Roger  and  Sarah  (Paine)  BiUings.  who  were  married  the 
2&1  of  January,  1678.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Uoilege  in  1724,  and  taught 
the  Bcbool  the  same  ^ear.  In  1737  or  *^he  married  Beulah  Vose,  of  Milton, 
where  be  spent  the  residue  of  his  days.  They  had  four  children— Sarah,  Eliz- 
•betii,  Rath,  Abigaa 

Frojjfs  Payson,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Payson,  was  bom  in  Dorchester. 
the  29th  of  February,  1704-^.  He  graduatea  at  Harvard  College  in  1724,  and 
tugfat  the  school  probably  the  next  year.  In  1727,  the  Selectmen  iw^ree  with 
him  to  keep  the  school  for  one  year,  **  for  y«  sum  of  £40  and  y«  Cicome  of 
y*  Mooey  Mr.  Stongfaton  gave  for  y«  Benefit  of  y®  School." 

Four  01  his  sons  were  settled  ministers,  viz:  Phillips,  who  graduated  at  Har- 
vard Ccdlege  in  1754,  was  ordained  at  Chelsea  the  2Gth  of  October,  1757,  died 
the  nth  of  January,  1801 ;  Samuel,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1758, 
was  ordained  at  Lunenburg  in  September,  1762,  but  died  of  an  atrophy  in 
February,  1763,  aged  24;  John,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  17o4,  was 
ordaiDea  at  Fitchourg,  as  their  first  minister,  the  27th  of  January,  1768.  died 
the  1^  of  May,  18D4-  Seth,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1777,  was 
ordained  at  Rindgo,  N.  H.  the  4tn  of  December,  1782,  died  the  26th  of  Febm- 
arv,  1839— the  father  of  Rev.  Edward  Payson,  D.D.,  minister  of  Portland, 
™  was  horn  the  25th  of  July,  1783,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1803, 
was  ordained  the  16th  of  December,  ImT^  died  22d  of  October,  182^  Two  of 
the  above  sons  of  Phillips  Payson,  Sen.,  yiz.,  Phillips  and  Seth,  had  the  degree 
(A  D.D.  conferred  on  theuL 

Samuel  Moseixt,  son  of  E!benezer  and  Hannah,  was  bom  in  Dorchester 
the  15th  of  August,  1708:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1729;  taught  tiie 
school  the  same  year  for  £50  5s. ;  was  ordained  the  second  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Whidham  Village,  now  Hampton,  Conn. ;  was  successor  of  the  Rev.  William 
fiUlingg,  whose  widow,  Bethiah  (Otis)  Billings,  he  married  the  4th  of  July,  1784. 

Sufplt  Clap,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Paul)  Clap,  was  bom  in  Dorchester 
the  Ut  of  June,  1711;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1731.  In  his  diary  he 
nyB,  "July  19, 1733, 1  oegan  my  third  year  to  keep  school"  His  salary,  this 
season,  was  £55 15s. 

Noah  Clap. — ^He  taught  the  school  at  various  times  from  1735  to  1769— ^ome 
eighteen  er  twenty  years  in  all.  His  salary  in  1785  was  £60;  in  1750  and  '51, 
was  £370  old  tenor,  or  £36  lawful  money ;  in  1767,  at  the  rate  of  £40  per  annum.* 

JofiiAH  P1EB09  was  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Abigail  Pierce,  of  that  part  of 
Wabum  which  is  now  Burlington,  where  he  was  bom  July  13th,  1708;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  lt36;  taught  the  school  about  1738:  went  to  mdley, 
in  this  State,  early  in  1743,  and  was  nired  to  keep  the  Grammar  and  English 
school  in  tlutt  town  the  same  year— was  to  instruct  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  He  kept  the  school  iu  Hadley  twelve  years, 
from  1743  to  1755:  and  a^in  six  years,  from  1760  to  1766. 

He  was  a  representative  from  the  town.  Justice  and  Town  Clerk,  and  was 
engaged  in  farming  to  some  extent  after  the  year  1760.  He  was  a  good  pen- 
man, accurate  in  his  accounts,  and  left  several  Interleaved  almanacs.  Mr.  P. 
was  an  ardent  Whig  in  the  Kevolution.  He  married,  in  1743,  Miriam  Cook, 
dwighter  of  Samuel  Cook,  and  sister  of  Rev.  Samuel  Cook,  of  West  Cam- 
Ivuge.    They  had  six  chUdren. 


^  Mr.  Brerett  in  his  Dorchester  Address  in  1855,  epeakiog  of  Roger  Clap,  one  of  the 
nnt  settlers  of  the  town,  remarks :  ^'Induced  hy  bis  example  and  aavice,  several  of  his 
nndred  followed  him  to  Am eric&.  among  whose  defcendaots  are  those  of  that  name, 
vho  in  ererr  generation  hare  c*  ditably  served  their  native  town,  a-  well  as  some  of 
toemoH  cmtDent  sons  of  NewEogland  In  other  parts  of  tbecoantrv  Of  this  stock 
JM  the  learned  President  Clap  ol  Yale  College  and  the  venerable  Nathanivl  Clap  of 
g«wpon.of  whom  Biabop  Berkeley  said,  ^before  I  saw  Faiber  Clap,  I  thought  the 
whop  of  Rome  (Pope  Clement  XI.)  had  the  most  grave  aspect  of  any  man  I  ever  saw, 
m  nally  the  minister  of  Newport  has  the  most  venerable  appeurance.  The  resemblance 
"Tcry  great*  I  may  be  permitted  to  allnde  to  my  own  frrateful  associations  with  this 
Jljjne,  as  that  of  the  patient  and  faithful  instructress  of  toe  same  lineage  [Mrs.  Lncy 
rSfi*  ^ho  tanght  me  to  read  before  I  could  speak  plain.  Considerately  mingling  the 
*^er  and  nnrse,  she  kept  a  pillow  and  a  bit  of  carpet  in  the  corner  of  the  school- 
jjjin,  where  the  little  heads,  throbbing  from  a  pr<«matnre  stroeele  with  the  tall  double 
wten  and  ampersand,  with  Korah's  troop  and  Vashtl*s  pride,  were  permitted,  nay 
JJ*°»?**<*»  to  KO  to  Bleep.  Bo«er  Clap  was  a  military  man ;  and  In  time  rncceeded,  with 
^{f  oUeof  captain,  to  the  command  of  our  stoat  little  colonial  Sebastopol— originally 
^J^^tle,  then  Castle  William,  and  now  Fort  Independence— a  fortreos  coeval  with  the 
^^7;  whose  walls,  first  of  mnd,  then  of  wood,  then  of  brick,  and  now  lastly  of 
V^U,  not  inappropriately  symbolise  the  successive  stages  of  oar  political  growth.**' 
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Philip  Curtis  was  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Curtis,  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Roxbury.  where  he  was  born,  October  4th,  1717.  He  was  admitted  into  Har- 
vard College  in  July,  1784,  and  was  the  first  of  the  name  in  that  institution. 
He  took  his  degree  in  1738;  was  admitted  into  church  fellowship  January  6th, 
1789;  studied  divinity  with  Mr.  Bowman,  of  Dorchester,  and  kept  school  in 
this  town  two  years.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Stoughtonhani,  now 
Sharon,  in  the  month  of  May,  1741,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministrv  in  that 
place,  January  5th,  1742.  ms  salary  was  £80  per  annum.  He  hnd  the  use  of 
a  meadow,  and  was  supplied  with  wood.  On  this  slender  stipend,  with  the 
income  of  a  small  farm,  he  brought  up  a  large  ftimily,  and,  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  liberaUy  educated  one  of  nis  sons.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Bass,  of  Dorchester,  September  6th,  1744.  As  Mr.  Curtis  taught  his  own 
children,  he  opened  a  school,  gratuitously,  for  the  children  of  his  parishionera, 
and  occasionally  fitted  scholars  for  the  College.  The  children  of  Conmiodore 
Loring  (who  married  his  sister)  were  all  educated  by  him.    The  late  Christo- 

Eher  Gk>re,  Esq.,  was  also  his  pupil  After  the  war,  his  people  purposed  to 
uild  a  new  church,  but  their  means  were  insufficient.  He  conmbuted  his 
mite  to  their  help,  by  giving  up  one  quarter's  salary.  He  also  gave  an  acre  of 
land  through  the  middle  of  nis  farm,  to  accommodate  them  wiui  a  nearer  road 
to  the  meeting. 

Thomas  Jones,  son  of  Ebeneser  and  Waitstill  Jones,  was  bom  at  Oorcfaes- 
ter  the  20th  of  April,  1721;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1741;  taught  the 
school  this  year — for  the  mist  quarter  at  the  rate  of  £85  per  annum,  for  the 
next  three  months  at  the  rate  of  £95,  probably  old  tenor  money;  he  tauffht 
also  in  17^.  He  was  ordained  as  second  pastor  of  the  church  in  Turlington 
(then  a  precinct  of  Wobum)  the  2d  of  January,  1751. 

EIdward  Bass,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Breck)  Bass,  of  Dorchester, 
and  great-great-grandson  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Bass,  of  Roxburv,  was  bom  in 
Dorchester,  Nov.  28d,  1726.  He  entered  Harvard  Colle^  at  tne  early  age  of 
thirteen,  and  graduated  in  1744.  From  the  time  of  takmg  his  first  degree  tiU 
he  received  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  was  engaged  in  keeping  school— a  part 
of  the  time  in  Dorchester — and  also  occupied  himself  in  such  studies  as  would 
qualify  him  for  his  contemplated  profession.  From  1747  to  1751,  he  resided  at 
tne  College,  making  progress  in  theological  studies  and  occasionally  supplying 
vacant  pulpits  in  the  O)ngregationa]  churches.  In  1751,  he  wad  chosen  asate? 
ant  minister  of  St.  Paurs  Church  (Episcopal)  in  Newburyport,  and  in  1753 
went  to  England,  where,  on  the  24th  of  May,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  or- 
dained by  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  then  Bishop  of  London.  In  the  Autumn  of 
the  same  year,  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  soon  after  toek  charge  of  the 
church  in  Newbury,  at  that  time  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev.  MatUiias  Plant. 
He  married  Sarah  Beck,  September  19th,  1754.  She  died  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1789.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  On  the  18th  of  Novemlwr  followiig  (1789), 
he  married  Mercv  Phillips,  who  died,  his  widow,  January  15th,  1882,  in  her 
87th  year.  In  1796,  he  was  elected  the  first  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
consecrated  to  that  office  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  the  7th  of  May.  1797, 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Maryland.  The  Episcopal  churches  of  Rhode  Island  afterwards  elected  Mm 
as  their  Bishop,  as  did  those  also  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1808,  the  vear  of  his 
decease.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  September,  aged  77,  after  an  ilmess  of  but 
two  days.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  knowledge^  accomplished  and  exem- 
plary.   He  was  also  noted  for  his  good  humor  and  wit. 

Jambs  Humphrey,  son  of  Jonas,  who  was  the  son  of  Hopestill,  the  son  of 
Elder  James,  the  son  of  Jonas  Humphrey,  was  bom  in  Dorcnester  the  20th  of 
March,  1722;  graduated  at  Harvanl  C^lleee  in  1744;  taught  the  school  in 
1748;  and  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  Pequoiag,  now  Athol,  November 
7th,  1750.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1751,  he  married  Esther  WiswalJ,  of  Dor- 
chester, '*a  lady  of  high  respectability  and  much  energy  of  character,"  who 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  respected  and  beloved  by  the  people  of  Athol.  Mr. 
Humphrey  commenced  his  labors  at  that  place  under  very  trying  circum- 
stances. Being  a  frontier  town,  it  was  greatly  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
the  Indians.  It  was  necessary  to  station  sentinels  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  avoid  a  surprise  from  "their  devouring  enemy, 
whilst  others  were  worshipping  God  within."  For  three  successive  years  **dia 
the  first  minister  of  Peauoiap^  carrv  his  weapons  of  defence  into  nis  pulpit, 
and  preach  with  his  gun  oy  his  side." 

Fm^TiAH  Glover,  son  of  Nathaniel  Glover,  Jr.,  and  Rachel  (Marsh),  was 
bom  in  Dorchester,  April  2d,  1716— a  descencutnt  in  a  direct  line  from  John 
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GloTcr.  He  married  Mary  Crehore  in  Jane,  1740.  They  had  two  daiu^iterB, 
coeof  whom  (Rachel)  married  William  Blake,  of  Boston,  the  29th  of  l9ovem- 
ber,  1767.  Mr.  Lemuel  Blake,  of  Boston,  son  of  William  and  Rachel,  is  the 
oohr  desoendimt  now  (1858)  living,  having  attained  the  age  of  83  years.  In 
1^  Uie  sahject  of  this  notice  was  appointed  by  the  town  of  Dorchester  to 
keep  school  lor  "  Squantum  and  the  Farms." 

Jaxeb  Baker,  bom  at  Dorchester,  Sept.  5th,  1739,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1760,  and  taught  in  the  town  while  pursuing  his  preparatoiy  studies  for  the 

minigtry. 

Daniel  Lkeds.  the  son  of  Hopestill  and  Sarah  (Clap)  Leeds,  and  a  de- 
axodant  in  the  fourth  generation  from  Richard,  was  bom  in  Dorchester  on 
the  28Ui  of  Mav,  1739,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1761. 
"Master  Leeds,''  it  is  said,  taught  school  in  town  about  fifteen  years— probably 
tiie  mosty  if  not  all  of  that  time,  on  *'  Meeting-house  Hill." 

William  Bowman  was  bom  January  8th,  1744;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1764;  taught  the  school  in  1765;  was  afterwards  Town  Clerk  in  Kox- 
bmy,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

SmuxL  CoouDOE,  the  famous  instructor,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ruth  (Clarke) 
Coolidge,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  fro**^  John,  of  Watertown,  was  bom  in 
W.,  August  8th,  1751.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1769,  in  which 
w*.  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  ne  appears  to  have  commenced  teaching  school  in 
DoroKSter.  ne  taugnt.  subsequently,  at  various  times,  closing  in  1789,  the 
Tttr  previoos  to  his  death.  He  was  or  the  board  of  Selectmen  and  Assessors 
ten  successive  years,  from  1780  to  1789,  inclusive,  and  for  the  last  four  years 
their  chairman;  was  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer  in  1787  and  *88,  being  a  suc- 
cessful competitor  with  Noah  Clap,  who  for  thirty-eight  continuousyears  pre- 
ceded him  in  both  offices,  and  for  ten  years  succeeded  n  im  as  Town  Clerk.  Mr. 
0x>lidg8  was  also  Treasurer  for  1789.  Ho  was  noted  for  his  beautiful  penman- 
riiip^  was  distinguished  for  his  abilities  as  a  teacher,  and  for  Mb  high  classical 
attauuneiits. 

Sakitel  Piercs,  great-grandson  of  one  of  the  early  settlers,  bom  March 
25tih,  1739,  colonel  in  the  militia,  and  "began  to  keep  school  February  1st,  17TO, 
Bt  £3  5i.  per  week" — so  says  his  diary. 

Okesiphobus  TnjcsTON,  bom  in  Boston,  April  28th,  1755;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1774;  taught  the  school  about  the  year  1775;  died  October 
6th,  1809. 

Edwabd  HuTCHnraoN  RobbinBj  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Robbins,  of  Milton, 
was  bom  February  19th,  1758.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Judge 
Edward  and  Lydia  (Foster)  Hutchinson.  She  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth 
gneration,  from  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Ann  Hatehinson.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
WlCollero  in  1775;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hon.  James  Murray,  of 
Boston.  He  taught  school  at  intervals  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fesBion  (law)  in  Dorchester.  He  was  chosen  a  representative  from  Milton  in 
ITBl,  and  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1793, 
which  office  he  held  for  m'ne  successive  years.  In  1802^and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  he  was  Lieutenant-Gk>vemor  of  the  State.  He  was  subsequently 
^gaged  in  public  business,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office;  was  one  of 
the  committee  of  defence,  &c.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
uidScienceSy  and  of  many^  other  useful  and  benevolent  institutious.  On  the 
decease  of  Hon.  William  Heath,  in  1814.  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate 
lor  the  County  of  Norfolk,  which  office  he  hela  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Milton,  December  29th,  1829. 

^JVZB  EvxRBTT,  SOU  of  Ebcuezer  and  Joanna  Everett,  of  Dedham,  was 
bom  in  that  town,  June  11th,  1752;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1779; 
•Wght  the  school  about  1776;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church 
y  iJOBton  (on  "Church  Green,"  so  called),  January  2d,  1782,  succeeding  Rev. 
Joseph  Howe,  who  died  August  25th,  1775.  Mr.  Everett  was  dismis^d,  on 
•ocountof  ill-health,  May  26th,  1792,  •*  after  a  ministry  of  ten  years,  haviujf 
■cquired  a  high  reputation  for  the  extraordinary  powera  of  his  mind. "  His 
yceeasor  was  Rev.  J.  T.  Kirkland,  D.D.,  ordained  February  5th,  1794.  Mr. 
*wag  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Norfolk  County,  in 
{W,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  Dorchester,  December  19th,  ite 
ft  IS  a  sin^ilar  fact  that  his  elder  brother  Moses,  for  some  years  a  cotemporary 
Ji  the  ministerial  office  (ordained  in  Dorchester  in  1774),  was  compelled,  for 
tbeaame  reason,  to  relinquish  preaching  in  1793,  the  year  following  his  own 
'esination,  and  that,  in  the  year  1808,  Moses  was  appointed  to  ffil  the  vacancy 
on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his 
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brother  Oliver.  He  married  Lucy  HilL  of  Boston.  November  6th,  1787.  She 
was  a  daue^hter  of  Alexander  S.  Hill,  of  Philadelpnia.  Mr.  Everett  hod  sons 
—Alexander  H.,  Edward,  John.  (H.  C.  1806,  1811,  1818.)  All  of  them  were 
remarkable  for  their  ability  and  scnolarship,  and  the  Hon.  Eklward  Everett  has 
achieved  a  reputation  as  an  orator  second  to  none  of  his  cotemporaries. 

Aaron  Smith,  son  of  Joseph,  was  bom  in  HolUs,  N.  H..  November  Sd,  1756* 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1777.  about  which  time  ne  taught  the  school 
m  Dorchester,  having  tarried  a  while,  it  may  have  been,  in  Sudbury.  "^ 
was  afterwards  master  of  the  North  Latin  School,**  North  Bennet  street, 
Boston. 

Philip  Draper,  son  of  Timo^y  and  Hannah  Draper,  was  bom  in  Dedham, 
March  2d,  1757;  graduated  at  Harvard  Ck>llege  in  1780;  taught  one  of  the 
schools,  it  is  believed,  the  same  year,  and  for  some  years  subsecjuently;  after- 
wards practised  as  a  phvsician  in  South  Dedham.  He  married  Mehitable, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Kingsbury,  of  Dedham,  and  died  March  2\8L  1S17. 
They  had  sons,  Jeremiah  and  Moses,  both  graduates  of  Harvard  College  m  1808. 

Samuel  Shtjttlesworth,  son  of  Samuel  and  Abigail  (Whiting)  Shuttles- 
worth,  was  bom  in  Dedham,  November  1,  1751 :  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1777;  taught  school,  and  was  ordained  at  Windsor,  Vt..  June  23d,  ITw. 
After  a  few  years,  he  left,  and  entered  the  profession  of  the  law. 

Samuel  Cheney,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in  Roxbunr, 
March  9th,  1745-6,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1767,  taught  the  school  m 
Dorchester,  and  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  **  Eliot  School,"  in  Boston. 

Jonathan  Bird,  son  of  Jonathan,  Jr.,  and  Ruth  Bird,  was  bom  in  Dor- 
chester, March  30,  1761;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1782.  about  whidi 
time  he  prolmblv  commenced  teaching  school  in  town,  in  a  dwelling-house 
on  the  comer  oi  what  is  now  Sumner  and  Cottage  streets,  near  the  "Five 
Comers." 

Theophilus  Capen,  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Barnard  and 
Jane  Capcu,  was  born  in  Stoughton,  June  5th,  1760,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1782.  and  married  Rfu^hel  Lambert  in  1784.  Soon  after  his  gradua- 
tion, ne  taughi  the  school  in  Dorchester,  but  the  time  thus  spent  by  him  is 
uncertain,  it  was  not  long,  however,  as  we  find  him  in  Bath,  Me.,  for  a  while 
previous  to  1787,  and  in  teat  year  preceptor,  also,  of  a  school  in  Sharon.  It 
was  his  father's  intention  to  educate  him  for  the  ministry;  and  accordingly  he 
began  to  study  divinity  with  Rev.  Mr.  Adams^  of  Stoughton,  and  spent  much 
time  h*  the  composition  of  sermons,  &c.  This  plan  was  finally  relinquished, 
however,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  voice.  He  again  went  to  Bath, 
settled  tnere,  and  was  many  years  engaged  in  trading  in  that  place;  also  in 
Vassalborough  and  Augusta.  He  removed  to  Pittsford,  Vt.,  in  1811,  and  re- 
sumed his  former  profession  as  teacher,  which  was  continued  for  8everalyear& 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  C.  was  chiefly  engaged  in  farminjg.  He  died 
in  1842,  aged  82,  at  Chittenden,  Rutland  County,  Vt,  his  wife  having  died  six 
weeks  previously,  in  her  76th  year. 

Daniel  Leeds,  Jr.,  son  of  Daniel  (one  of  the  schoolmasters  before  men- 
tioned) and  Abigail  (Gore)  Leeds,  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  on  Monday,  May 
7th,  1764;  graduated  at  Harvard  Colle^  in  1783*  taught  at  different  times,  and 
in  various  parts  ef  the  town,  commencing  as  early,  probably,  as  1784.  He  was 
the  first  teacher  in  the  school-house  built  at  the  Lower  Mills  Village,  in  18(1QL 
One  of  his  pupils  thus  dascribes  this  house  and  its  surroimdings.  **It  was 
perhaps  20  feet  by  8<)— a  half  moon  entry — a  dignified  desk— boys  one  side  (the 
righ^  going  in),  girls  the  other — old  fashioned  seats  for  one  and  two  each — a 
cast-iron  wood  stove  midway  the  aisle,  in  winter — a  trap-door  with  a  ring  to 
lift,  to  go  down  cellar  for  wood— abundance  of  smoke  sometimes,  but  none  too 
much  mre — open  front  yard  down  to  the  road-with  rocks,  apple  trees,  and  path- 
ways, as  one  might  say,  in  primitive  state.  Here  was  fun,  play,  ana  plenty  of 
exercise,  and  in  the  house,  no  doubt,  some  good  teaching  and  scnolarsnip." 

Moses  Everett,  Jr.,  son  of  Rev.  Moses  and  Lucy  (Balch)  Everett,  was  bom 
November  25th,  1775;  graduated  at  Harvard  Ck)llege  in  1796;  taught  school 
"on  the  upper  road."  in  the  now  Gibson  School  District;  removed  to  Ohio  in 
or  about  tne  year  1800,  and  died  at  Oallipolis,  in  that  State,  November  30th, 
1814,  aged  39. 

Ebenezer,  his  brother,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1806,  taught 
school  in  Dorchester,  commencmg  in  the  autunm  of  that  year.  The  school  in 
the  second  district,  where  he  taught,  was  at  that  time  kept  for  six  months,  in 
the  cold  season,  on  the  lower  road,  now  Adams  street,  and  the  remaind^  of 
the  year  in  the  brick  school-house,  on  Meeting-house  HilL 
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BflT.  Enoch  Prstt,  GiifSn  Child,  and  Hon.  Ebeneeer  Everett,  are  among  the 
fevrof  the  early  teachers  who  now  sorvive.  Mr.  Silas  Randall,  a  native  of 
Stow,  Mob.,  who  muluated  at  Brown  University  in  1804,  was  the  inunediate 
prednesBor  of  the  last-mentioned  Mr.  Everett  in  District  No.  2. 

Lemuel  Craite,  bom  in  Milton  in  1757,  and  removed  to  Dorchester  in  17S2. 
He  tangfat  the  first  school  (1790-1797)  in  the  school- house  erected  on  a  lot  g^ven 
by  himself  to  the  town  for  that  purpose.  It  was  one  story  in  height,  fourteen 
feet  kmg:,  twelve  feet  wide,  wiu  no  plastering  inside  or  clipboards  outside. 
and  was  only  comfortable  in  Summer.  It  haa  four  small  glass  windows,  ana 
ODB  without  glass,  closed  with  a  wooden  shutter.  A  door  was  in  one  comer, 
with  no  porch  or  entiy.  It  was  fiUed  in.  or  lined,  with  brick,  in  the  year  1791, 
bat  not  plastered,  and  was  sold  for  twenty-five  dollars,  in  1802.  Mrs.  Hawes, 
wife  of  Joeqih  fiLawes,  Miss  Gillespie,  and  other  female  teachers,  taught  here 
in  the  Sonuner  season.  In  the  Winter  of  1790  and  1791  Mr.  Lemuel  Crane  kept 
Rfaool  Id  his  own  dwelling-house,  and  afterwards  in  the  school-house  in  Winter, 
the  building  having  been  made  more  comfortable  by  the  fiUing  in  before 
nentiaDed.  Mr.  Crane  also  kept  an  evening  school,  to  teach  the  apprentices 
and  other  bovs  in  the  fundamental  branches  gl  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
He  dao  tangnt  a  singing  school,  and  was  devoted  to  fruit  culture, — apple  trees 
of  luB  plMnnng  were  in  Gearing  in  1859. 

Frahcs  Pkbrt  taught  the  South  School  in  Dorchester,  previous  to  the  11th 
of  Jnne,  1791.  He  stMes,  in  a  letter  from  Hallowell,  Me.,  of  the  above  date, 
that  he  is  out  of  health — ^has  had  but  £45  salarv  in  Dorchester — that  his  ex- 
penaes  were  £19  lOs.  for  board,  and  for  clothing  £i2— leaving  him  only  ISs.  lOd. 
He  woold  like  to  renew  his  services  as  teacher  in  town,  but  wishes  the  oompen- 
KtioQ  increased  to  £56. 

Joseph  Gabdnkr  Ain>BEWS,bom  in  Boston,  February  7th,  1768,  graduated 
at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1785.  He  was  a  phvsician.  In  a  letter,  written  May 
lOtfa,  1793,  to  ESbeneeer  Tolman^  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  Dorchester,  he  says, 
"By  reason  of  an  appointment  m  the  Federal  array.  I  shall  be  necessitated  to 

S'  e  op  the  school  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks; "  out  requests  **  a  dismission 
Kiay." 

Dorchester  Influence  on  Connecticut  and  OeorgicL* 

It  seems  to  have  been  thought  extremely  desirable,  in  the  first  settlement  of 
tiieooimtry,  to  be  seated  either  on  the  sea-coast  or  the  banks  of  a  river.  The 
inhabitaots  of  the  Bay  had  been  early  made  acauainted  by  those  at  Plymouth 
with  CoDiiecticat  river,  although  the  court  declined  an  application  from  that 

rter,  to  ^in  them  in  anticipating  the  Dutch  in  their  attempts  to  get  posses- 
of  it  Three  or  four  individua!&,  however,  from  Dorchester,  had  as  early 
IS  1633  crossed  the  bitervening  wildemess,  and  explored  this  magnificent 
Aream. 

Inihienoed  by  their  reports  of  the  noble  range  of  pasturage  to  be  found  on 
its  banks,  aided,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  discontents  in  the  Bay,  an  emigration 
was  contemplated  in  16^  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  and  Newtown. 
Mr.  Lodlow.  of  Dorchester,  it  was  said,  was  of  opinion  that  some  other  per- 
KDs,  himself  included,  would  fill  the  chair  of  State  as  well  as  Governor 
Winthrop;  and  the  staj:  of  Mr.  Hooker  in  the  church  at  Newtown,  it  was 
thought,  was  not  wanted  so  near  the  light  of  John  Cotton.  The  emigration 
was  warmly  debated  in  the  court  Fifteen  out  of  twenty-five  of  the  infant 
luwseof  deputies,  flbnst  elected  that  year,  were  for  the  removal;  a  majority  of 
the  magistrates  placed  their  veto  on  the  measure,  and  great  heats  ensued.  It 
wasopmosed  on  various  grounds,  but  the  "  procatarctical "  reason  (as  Hubbard 
Boniewhat  learnedly  expresses  it)  was^that  so  many  of  its  inhabitants  could 
not  safely  be  spared  from  the  Bay.  The  next  year  the  Rev.  MeAsrs.  Richard 
{[other  and  Thomas  Shepherd,  with  numerous  associates,  arrived  in  the  colony. 
Mr.  leather's  company  oeing  prepared  to  fill  the  places  of  those  desiring  to 
we  Dorchester,  and  Mr.  Shepnera*s  to  succeed  to  tneir  brethren  at  Newtown 
(Cambridge),  the  coturt  gave  way  and  permitted  the  undertaking.  A  portion 
£^e  en^zrants  went  in  the  Autumn  of  1635,  the  residue  in  the  following 
spring.  Great  were  the  hardships  and  severe  the  sufferings  endured  in  this 
^ly  American  exodus  through  the  wilderness,  first  faint  image  of  that  living 
vdeof  emigration  which  in  all  subsequent  time  has  fiowed  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  coast,  till  in  our  day  it  has  reached  the  boundless  west;  and  is  even 
Dow  swelling  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  spreading  itself  on  the  s'dh  s  of 

•  Bverett's  "  Oration  delivered  at  Dorche  ti  r  on  the  4tli  of  July,  1855  *  —full  of  i  road 
ttaafreaioDste  memories  of  his  native  town. 
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the  Pacific.  Still  may  it  swell  and  ntill  may  it  flow;  beariiif  upon  its  bosom 
the  laws  and  the  institutions,  the  letters  and  the  arts,  the  n'eedom  and  the 
faith,  which  have  given  New  England  her  name  and  praise  in  the  world  !  The 
adventurers  from  Dorchester, — men,  women,  and  children, — were  fourteen 
days  in  making  the  joumev  now  daily  accomplished  in  three  houi-s,  and 
reached  the  river  weak  with  toil  and  hunger,  and  all  but  disheartened.  Both 
the  Dorchester  ministers,  though  it  is  said  reluctantly,  agreed  to  join  their 
emigrating  church.  Mr.  Maverick,  the  senior,  died  in  Boston  before  starting; 
Mr.  Warham  conductad  his  flock  to  East  Windsor,  where  they  formed  the  flrst 
church  in  Connecticut,  as  they  had  been  in  Massachusetts  second  to  Salem 
alone.  Thus  from  our  native  town  of  Dorchester,  and  from  Cambridge,  not 
yet  bearing  that  honored  name,  within  flve  years  from  their  flrst  settlement, 
went  forth  the  founders  of  Connecticut. 

Two  generations  later,  namely,  in  1605,  application  was  made  to  our  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Danforth,  both  personaflv  and  by  letter,  from  South  Carolina,  setting 
forth  the  spiritual  destitution  of  that  region,  and  asking  aid  from  ua  A  mis- 
sionary church  was  forthwith  organized^  in  compliance  with  this  request  from 
the  remote  sister  plantation.  A  pastor,  Mr.  Joseph  Lord,  was  ordained  over 
it;  it  sailed  from  Dorchester  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  arrived  at  its 
destination  in  fourteen  days.  The  little  community  establi^ed  itself  on  Ash- 
ley river,  in  South  Carolina,  and  fondly  assumed  the  name  of  Dorchester. 
H!ere,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  transplanted  church  and  settlement 
enjoyed  a  modest  prosperity.  But  the  situation  proving  unhealthy^and  the 
quantity  of  land  limited,  a  removal  to  Georgia  was  projected  in  1752.  The 
legislature  of  that  colonv  made  a  liberal  grant  of  land,  where  the  emigrants 
from  Dorchester  founded  the  town  of  Midway,  as  being  half-way  between  the 
rivers  Ogeechee  and  Altamaha.  This  settlement  constituted  a  considerable 
part  of  uie  parish  of  St.  John's,  afterwards  honorably  known  as  Liberty 
County  in  Georgia.  Its  inhabitants,  in  the  third  generation,  retained  the  char- 
acter and  manners,  the  feelings  and  principles,  which  their  ancestors  brou^t 
from  our  Dorchester  eighty  years  before.  On  the  nsBembling  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  Oeorgia  as  a  colonj  not  havinir  choeen 
delegates,  the  parish  of  St  John's  addressed  themselves  directly  to  that  body, 
and  received  from  them  a  coi)y  of  the  *  *  General  AssocisUion. "  The  convention 
of  Georgia  declining  to  join  it  without  modification,  the  Parish  of  St.  John's 
Subscril:^  it  on  their  own  account,  and  sent  one  of  l^cir  number.  Dr.  Lyman 
Hall,  a  native  of  [Wallingford]  Connecticut,  a  member  of  the  little  Dorchester- 
Midway  church,  to  rem*esent  that  parish  iu  the  congress  at  Philadelphia.  **  At 
thisperiod,"  says  Dr.  Stevens,  the  intelligent  histonan  of  G^orria.  ** the  parish 
of  St.  John's  possessed  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  wealth  c»  tne  province; 
and  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their  upright  and  independent  char- 
acter. Sympathizing,  from  their  New  England  ongin.  more  strongly  with 
the  northern  distresses  than  the  other  parts  of  Georgia,  and  being  removed 
from  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Governor  and  his  council,  they  pressed 
on  with  greater  ardor  and  a  firmer  step  than  her  sister  parishes.  The  time  for 
action  had  arrived,  and  the  irresolution  of  fear  had  no  place  in  their  decisive 
councils.  Alone  she  stood,  a  Pharos  of  liberty  in  England's  most  loyal 
province,  renouncing  every  fellowship  that  savored  not  of  freedom,  and  re- 
fusing every  luxury  which  contributed  to  ministerial  coffers.  With  a  halter 
around  her  neck  and  a  gallows  before  her  eyes,  she  severed  herself  from  sur- 
rounding associations,  and  cast  her  lot,  while  as  yet  all  was  gloom  and  dark- 
ness, with  the  fortunes  of  her  country,  to  live  with  her  rights  or  to  die  for 
their  defence.  Proud  spot  of  Georgia's  soil  I  Well  does  it  deserve  the  appellar 
tion  (Liberty  counter)  which  a  grateful  State  conferred  upon  it;  and  truly  may 
we  say  of  its  sons,  in  the  remembrance  of  their  patriotic  services,  **  nothing 
was  wanting  to  their  glory,  they  were  wanting  to  ours." 

Dr.  Hall  appeared  at  Philaoelphia  on  the  third  day  of  the  session  of  1775 
(13th  May),  and  was  admitted  as  a  delegate.  On  that  day  Congress  was  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  the  twelve  United  Colonies,  and  Dr.  Lyman 
nal\,  the  deputy  from  the  Parish  of  St.  John's.  The  patriotic  example  was 
soon  followed  by  the  colony,  and  four  delegates,  of  whom  Dr.  Hall  was  one, 
were  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  deputed  to  PhiladelphifiL  In  this  way,  and 
by  the  strange  sequence  of  events  which  pervades  our  history,  the  pious  zeal 
of  a  few  humble  Christians  of  our  ancient  town,  in  1695,  was  the  r^^mote 
cause  that  the  great  empire  State  of  the  south,  then  in  its  infancy,  was  repre- 
sented at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  1775. 
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JOURDKBS,  BKNXr  ACTOBS,  AND  TEACHKBS. 

"Dhren  frM  lefaoolt  were  erected,  m  at  R^xbnry  (for  maintenftoce  whereof  erery 
tnbtbitaat  bound  eofine  hoase  or  land  for  a  jearly  allowance  foreTer),  and  at  Boston 
(where  th«j  made  an  order  to  allow  forever  £60  to  the  master,  and  an  honsc  and  £80  to 
u  Biher,  who  ahoold  also  teach  to  read,  and  write,  and  cypher,  and  Indian  children 
vcfe  to  be  tanjcht  freely,  and  the  charge  to  be  by  yearly  contribution,  i  ither  by  voluntary 
lOomace,  or  by  rate  of  such  as  refused,  etc.,  and  this  order  vas  conformed  by  the 
general  eoort  [blank]/*— TRiUAropV  Joumal^XLader  date  of  1646 ;  Savage^s  Edition* 
VSSL  Vol.  n.,  p.  834. 

Thk  Frsb  School  in  Roxbury  was  established  subsequent  to  1642, 
in  which  year  Samuel  Hngburne  provided  in  his  will  that  a  certain 
sum  (ten  sMllings  per  annum  out  of  the  necks  of  land,  and  ten 
shillings  per  annum  out  of  his  house  and  house-lot)  should  be  paid  unto 
"a free  school  when  Roxbury  shall  set  up  the  same  in  the  town ; "  and 
prior  to  August,  1645,  when  sundry  inhabitants — Mr.  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, afterwards  €k>vemor  of  the  Colony;  Mr.  John  Eliot,  **the 
Apostle  to  the  Indians  ;'^  Captain  Goskins,  who  came  from  Virginia  in 
1644,  and  uded  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  Indian  work ;  Mr.  Thomas  Welde, 
the  first  minister  of  Roxbury,  and  sixty  others,  entered  into  an  agree- 
miiit  to  assess  their  estates  for  certain  annual  sums  to  be  paid  annually 
fir^Ter  '^for  the  support  of  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  their 
children  in  literature,"  **to  fit  them  for  publicke  service  both  in 
Church  and  Commonwealthe  in  succeeding  ages."  The  original 
agreement,  made  in  August,  1645,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  on  the 
20th  day  of  December,  1646,  the  following  instrument  was  duly 
signed,  on  the  basis  of  which,  and  not  by  public  statute  or  general 
town  taxation,  the  free  school  was  duly  established  and  supported — a 
grammar  school,  open  to  the  subscribers  or  donors,  free  to  the  extent 
that  the  subscription  would  pay,  a  great  public  blessing,  but  not  a 
public  school  in  our  sense  of  the  term : 

^ptereaSj  The  inhabitantes  of  Rozburie,  out  of  theire  rellkpous  care  of  pos- 
teritie,  have  taken  Into  consideration  how  neoessarie  the  education  of  theire 
children  in  Literatore  will  be  to  fitt  them  for  publicke  service,  bothe  in  Churche 
and  Cknnmonwealthe,  in  suceeeaing  ages;  tney  therefore  imanimously  have 
cmeented  and  agreed  to  erect  a  free  schoole  in  the  said  towne  of  Roxburie, 
and  to  allow  twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  the  schoolemaster,  to  bee  raised  out 
of  the  Messuages  ana  part  of  the  Lands  of  the  severall  donors,  (inhabitantes 
of  the  Baid  towne)  in  severall  proportions  as  hereafter  foUowetn  under  theire 
hwides.  And  for  the  well  ordering  thereof  they  have  chosen  and  elected  seven 
Weoffees  who  shall  have  power  to  putt  in,  or  remove  the  schoolemaster,  to  see 
wj^well  ordering  of  the  schoole  and  schoolars,  to  receive  and  pay  the  said 
•UJ«Dty  pounds  per  annum  to  the  schoolemaster,  and  to  dispose  of  any  other 
pteor  giftes  which  hereafter  may  or  shall  be  fi:iven  for  the  advancement  of 
"amiog  and  education  of  children.    And  if  it  happen  that  any  one  or  more 
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of  the  said  Ffeoffees  to  dye,  or  by  removal  out  of  the  towne,  or  excommoni- 
cation  to  bee  displaced,  the  said  donors  hereafter  expressed  di>e  hereby  cov- 
enant for  themselves  and  for  their  heires,  within  the  spadb  of  one  month  after 
such  death  or  removall  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  Ff eoflPees  to  elect  and  choose 
other  in  their  room  so  that  the  niunber  may  be  compleate.  And  if  the  said 
donors  or  the  sweater  parte  of  them  doe  neglect  to  make  election  within  the 
time  forelimiteoL  then  snail  the  surviving  Ffeoffees  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
elect  new  Ffeoffees  in  the  room  or  roomes  of  such  as  are  dead  or  removed  (as 
before)  to  fulfiU  the  number  of  seven,  and  then  theire  election  shall  be  of  eqnal 
validi^  and  force,  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  all  or  the  greater  number  of  the 
said  donors. 

In  consideration  of  the  premises  and  that  due  provision  may  not  bee  wanting 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmaster  for  evei\  the  donors  hereafter  ex- 
pressed, for  the  severall  proportions  or  annuities  by  them  voluntarily  under- 
laken  and  under  written,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  doe 
for  themselves,  their  heires  and  assignees,  I'espectively  hereby  nve  and  grant 
unto  the  present  Ffeoffees,  viz.,  Joseph  Weld,  John  Johi]ffion,  John  Roberta, 
Joshua  Hewes,  Isaac  Morrell,  Thomas  Lambe  and  theire  successors  chosen  as 
is  aforesaid,  the  severall  rents  or  summes  hereafter  expreassed  under  tiheir 
handes  issueinge  and  goeinge  forth  of  their  severall  messuages,  lands  and  ten- 
ements in  Roxburie  nereafter  expressed,  to  have  and  to  hould,  perceive  and 
enjov  the  said  annual  rents  or  suoanes  to  the  onedv  use  of  the  Free  Schoole  in 
Roxburie,  yearely  payable  at  or  upon  the  last  of  September,  by  even  portions; 
the  first  payment  to  beg^  the  last  of  September  m  this  pre:>ent  yeare.  And 
the  said  donors  for  themselves,  their  heires  and  assigneess  do  covenant  and 
grant  to  and  with  the  Ffeoffees  and  their  successors  that  if  the  said  «nnn«ii 
rent  or  anv  parte  thereof  bee  arriere  and  impayed  the  space  of  twenty  dajrs 
next  after  the  days  appointed  for  payment,  that  then  and  from  thence  forth  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  ana  to  the  said  Ffeoffees  and  theire  successors  unto  the  said 
messuages  lands  and  premises  of  the  partie  or  pcuties  making  de&ult  to  enter 
and  distreine  and  the  said  distressed  then  and  there  found  to  leade,  drive  and 
carry  away,  and  the  same  to  prize  and  sell  for  the  pa3rment  of  the  said  rents 
returning  tne  overplus  unto  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  the  said  bouses  and 
lands.  And  further  the  said  donors  doe  for  themselves,  theire  heires  and 
assignees  covenant  and  ^rant  to  and  with  the  Ffeoffees  aforesaid  and  their 
successors,  that  if  no  sufficient  distresse  or  distressed  can  be  had  or  taken  in 
the  premises  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meanein^  of  this  present  deed,  or 

if  it  shall  happen  that  any ^to  bee  made  or  replevie  or  replevins  to  be  sued 

or  obtained  of  or  by  reason  of  any  distresse  or  distressed  to  he  taken  by  virtue 
of  the  presents  as  is  aforesaid,  that  then  and  from  thenceforth  it  shall  and  may 
bee  lawfull  for  thefiaid  Ffeoffees  and  theire  successors  into  the  said  messuages 
lands  and  premises  to  enter  and  the  same  and  every  part  thereoff  to  have  use 
and  enjoy  to  the  use  of  the  schoole  and  the  rentes,  issues  and  profitts  thereoff 
to  receive  and  take,  and  the  same  to  deteine  and  keepe  to  the  use  and  behoofe 
of  the  schoole  as  is  aforesaid,  without  any  account  makein^  thereoff  unto  the 
said  donors,  their  heirs  or  assignees  and  to  use  and  to  occupie  the  said  houses, 
lands  and  premises  to  the  use  aforesaid  untill  such  time  as  the  said  annual! 
rents  or  summes  and  every  parte  or  parcell  thereoff  with  all  arrearages  and 
damages  for  non-pa^^mentoe  fully  satisfied  and  paid  unto  the  said  Ffeoffees, 
their  successors  or  assignees  by  the  said  donors,  their  heires  or  assignees  or  any 
of  them:  of  which  said  rentes  or  summes  the  said  donors  every  and  singular 
of  them  nave  putt  the  said  Ffeoffees  in  full  possession  and  seisin  at  the  dehvery 
hereol  And  for  the  further  ratificaion  hereof,  the  said  donors  become  suitors 
to  the  honoured  General  Covat  for  the  establishment  hereof  by  their  authori^ 
and  power.  Alwayes  provided  that  none  of  the  inhabitantes  of  the  said  tDwne 
of  Roxburie  that  snail  not  joyne  in  this  act  with  the  rest  of  the  donors  shall 
have  any  further  benefitt  thereby  than  other  strangers  shall  have  who  are  no 
inhabitsjites.  And  lastly  it  is  granted  by  the  said  donors  that  the  Ffeoffees 
and  their  successors  shall  from  time  to  time  be  accountable  unto  the  Court  of 
Assistants  and  the  donors  for  the  trust  committed  to  them  when  at  any  time 
they  shall  bee  thereunto  called  and  required.  In  witness  whereof  the  said 
donors  aforesaid  have  hereunto  subecrioed  theire  names  and  sommes  given 
yearly  the  last  day  of  August  hi  the  year  of  our  Lord  1645. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  of  the  inhabitantes  of  Roxburie  as  have  or  shall  subscribe 
theire  names  or  marke  to  this  booke  for  themselves  severally  and  for  their  sev- 
erall and  respective  heires  and  executors  that  not  only  theire  houses  but  idso 
theire  yards,  orchards,  gardens,  outhouses  and  homesteads  shall  bee,  and  are 
hereby  Doond,  and  bee  made  liable  to  and  for  the  severall  yearly  sommes  and 
rentes  before  or  hereafter  in  this  booke  mentioned  to  be  paia  by  every  of 
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ttflm.  Dited  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  1646.    (This  latter  clauae  is 
InnrtBd  in  tiie  midst  of  the  sobscriptions.) 

The  scYeral  rents  created  by  these  agreements  were  first  collected  in 
16S6,  and  thereafter  for  one  hundred  years — sometimes  by  a  collector 
designated  by  the  FeofFees,  and  sometimes  by  the  schoolmaster,  who 
was  often  obliged  to  take  it  out  in  board,  and  more  frequently  in 
marketable  produce.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  get  the  whole 
town  to  assume  the  work,  and  from  time  to  time  to  induce  new 
families  to  join  by  voluntary  agreement.  In  1666,  according  to  the 
hiitorian  of  the  school  (in  1826),  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 
held,  of  which  the  original  record  says : 

In  the  year  Sixty-Six,  in  the  month  of  January,  Mr.  Daniel  Weld  bein^ 
fimerty  dead  the  Feoffees  thought  it  noedf ul  for  uiem  to  moete  to&^ther  and 
looordittzly  did  to  consider  what  course  was  best  to  be  taken  for  the  settling 
of  tike  rame  in  Boxbory,  and  upon  consultation  they  judged  it  convenient  to 
idriie  with  all  the  donors  to  nave  there  coimsell  therein,  wherupon  the 
Mfees  sent  out  to  call  together  the  donors,  who  upon  warning  and  notice 
eune  in  and  mett  the  same  month  aforesaid  and  after  some  discourse  it  was 
thoog^  convenient  and  a  matter  most  tending  to  peace  and  love  to  propound 
the  case  to  tiie  whole  towne  that  so  opportunify  might  be  given  to  as  manv  as 
timg^fc  good  of  the  Towne  to  come  in  and  joyne  in  this  worke;  and  as  to  nelp 
beare  toe  charKe,  so  to  have  the  priveledg  of  the  schole:  according  to  whicn 
ooodasioQ  at  tne  generall  towne  meeting  that  was  in  January  it  was  pro- 
pomided  to  the  towne  that  they  would  apovnt  a  time  to  mocto  and  consider  of 
ueichole  and  ^ther  come  in  and  ioyne  with  us  in  this  foundation  of  the  schole 
oreUi  (hat  they  would  present  a  oetter  way  settled  upon  as  good  or  a  better 
foimdation  and  we  would  gladly  joyne  with  them  when  it  should  be  presented 
to  m,  Upon  the  proposition  of  this  motion  to  the  towne  it  was  voatca  and  con- 
daied  to  meete  tnat  day  seaven  night,  and  upon  that  day  the  towne  mott,  and 
when  they  were  mett  the  scope  oi  the  discourse  of  some  persons  that  spoke 
nKst  was  for  tbe  removall  of  the  schoole  (which  was  not  the  workc  of  the  day) 
without  which  there  seoned  to  appeare  (wo  will  not  say  a  party)  BcvoraU  per- 
»n  that  would  not  doe  anything  for  the  schoole;  so  after  much  discoursa 
ipcnding  the  day,  they  neither  conmig  in  to  joyne  in  the  old  foundation  of  the 
idMole  nor  present  us  any  other  or  bmter,  thjeit  meeting  was  orderly  dissolved 
nd  noUdng  done. 

In  the  year  1669  the  following  petition,  signed  by  Mr.  John  Eliott 
tnd  Mr.  Thomas,  was  presented  to  the  General  Court : 

WhenaSy  The  first  inhabitants  of  Roxbury  to  the  number  of  more  than 
lixty  famines,  well  nigh  the  whole  town  in  those  davs,  have  agreed  together 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Grammar  School,  and  for  the  maintamance  thereof 
have  b^  voluntary  donation  given  a  small  rent  forever  out  of  their  several 
hthitations  and  homesteads,  as  appears  in  the  record  of  our  school  book,  and 
hsTe  settled  a  company  of  Feofifees  to  gat±ier  and  improve  the  same  rents. 
SeoQod,  toherefia^  by  Divine  Providence  our  first  book  and  charter  was  bumtd 
hi  the  homing  of  John  Johnson's  house,  it  was  again  renewed  in  this  form  and 
nnmer  as  we  do  now  present  it,  yet  bv  reason  of  sundry  of  the  donors,  and 
the  alienations  of  tenements  we  are  imaer  this  defect  that  some  of  the  hands 
Qt  the  donors  are  not  unto  tnis  second  book  personally  which  were  to  the  first, 
nor  are  they  attainable,  being  d«ui;  therefore,  our  humble  request  is  that  the 
Honored  Court  empower  the  Feoffees  to  receive  and  gather  the  same  as  if  the 
nameaaf  the  donors  were  written  with  their  own  hamls. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  that  the 
Khool  had  been  carried  on  on  the  original  foundation,  although 
cenain  subscribers  had  not  paid  according  to  agreement,  and  certain 
townsmen  objected  to  this  mode  of  providing  a  school,  yet  in  the 
abience  of  any  other  mode,  the  committee  advise  the  Feoffees  be 
ttipowered  to  collect  former  subscriptionAy   and  to  receive  certain 
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lands  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.     On  this  recommendation 
the  following  act  was  passed  in  1670 : 

Whereas^  Certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Roxbory  out  of  a  religions  care  of 
their  posterity,  and  their  good  education  in  literature,  did  heretofore  seqnest'r 
and  set  apart,  certain  sums  of  money  amounting  to  twenty  pounds  to  he  paid 
annually  unto  certain  Feoffees  ana  their  successors,  bv  the  said  Donors  or 
Feoffees  orderly  chosen  for  the  sole  and  only  behoof  of  benefit  and  settlement 
of  a  free  school  in  the  sd.  town  of  Roxbury;  obliging  themselves,  heirs,  exec- 
utors and  assignee,  together  with  their  houses  and  nomesteads,  for  the  trae 
and  full  performance  of  their  respective  obligations— all  which  doth  fully 
appear  by  their  agreement  bearing  date  the  last  of  August  one  thousand  six 
hundred  fourtv-five;  in  which  agreement  the  original  donors  were  wisely 
suitors  to  the  General  Ck>urt  for  the  establishment  of  the  premises,  according 
to  which  a  petition  was  offered  in  the  name  of  the  present  Feoffees  to  the  Gen- 
eral Ck>urt  nolden  at  Boston — May  19, 1669.  In  answer  of  which  the  Court 
impowex^ed  a  conunittee  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  return  the  case  to  the  Court, 
which  accordingly  was  done  as  appeared  by  their  return  dated  May  19, 1670. 
Aftor  serious  consideration  whereof  the  Court  doth  hereby  order  and  enact, 
that  the  said  agreement  made  and  signed  by  the  donors  of  the  said  sum  or 
money  the  last  of  August,  1645,  be  by  our  auuiority,  ratified  and  establiBhed, 
to  all  intents,  ends  and  punxjses  therein  specified;  both  with  reGpect  to  the 
orderly  choice,  and  power  oi  the  Feoffees,  as,  also  for  the  time  and  manner  of 
payment  of  the  saia  sums  of  money  distinctly  to  be  yeilded  and  paycKi  by  the 
donors  of  the  same,  according  to  tneir  respective  subscriptions,  and  in  case  of 
refusal  of  payment  of  any  part  of  the  said  sums  of  money  to  which  subscrip- 
tion is  made  or  consent  legally  proved,  that  the  orderly  distress  of  the  Feoffees 
upon  the  respective  estates  obliged  shall  be  valid  for  tne  payment  of  any  such 
sums  of  money  so  refused  to  be  payed;  as  also  this  Court  by  their  authority 
doth  settle  ana  determine  the  lands  of  Lawrence  Whittamore  with  all  ttie  rente 
and  arrearages  that  have  or  may  arise  from  thence  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
received  and  improved  by  the  so.  Feoffees  to  the  use,  behoof,  and  benefit  of 
the  fre«  school  in  Roxbury.  which  sd.  Feoffees  are  hereby  impowered  for  the 
ordering  of  aU  things  for  tne  settlement,  and  reparation,  of  tne  school-house, 
choice  of  masters  and  orders  of  schooles,  to  improve  all  donations  either 
past  or  future,  for  the  behoof,  and  benefit  of  the  said  school,  without  any  per- 
sonall  or  private  respects,  as  also  the  ordering  of  twenty  acres  of  arable  land, 
lying  in  the  great  lotts.  which  hath  been  in  occupation  for  the  sd.  school  about 
twenty  years,  as  also  tnat  if  for  the  necessary  and  convenient  future  being  of 
a  school-master  there  be  necessary  the  future  levying  of  any  further  sums  of 
money:  That  the  said  donors  be  absolutely  and  wholly  free  from  any  such 
levy  or  imposition,  those  only  being  accounted  donors  who  are  possessors  of, 
or  responsiDle  for,  the  sd.  sums  of  money  according  to  subscription  and  the 
said  Feoffees  to  be  always  responsible  to  the  Court  of  Assistante  and  Donors 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust,  provided  there  be  constant  provision 
of  an  able  grammar  schoolmaster,  and  the  school-house  is  setled  where  it  was 
first  intended,  and  may  be  accommodable  to  those  whose  homesteads  were 
engaged  towards  the  maintainance  thereof,  and  in  case  there  be  need  of 
further  contribution  that  the  levy  be  equally  made  on  all  the  inhabitants 
excepting  only  those  that  do  by  virtue  of  their  subscription  pay  their  full  pro- 
portion of  the  annual  charges. 

The  Free  School  was  continued  under  this  act  until  January  21, 1789,  when 
an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  in  the 
easterly  part  of  Roxbury,  and  for  a  half  century  afterwards  the  Free  School 
was  conducted  like  any  other  incorporated  academy. 

BENSFAGTOBS  AND  TSAOHKBS  OF  THE  BOXBUBY  BOHOOL. 

Among  the  early  benefactors  of  the  Roxbury  Free  or  Grammar  School  were 
Samuel  Hugbubne,  who  died  in  1643;  Lawbencb  Whittamobb,  who  died  in 
1644,  **  an  ancient  Christian  of  80  years,"  leaving  his  whole  estate  to  the  school, 
which  still  belongs  to  the  trustees;  Isaac  Heath,  who  left  by  will  in  1660,  256 
acres  to  the  school;  and  Thomas  Bell. 

Thomas  Bell  who  came  over  in  1635,  was  made  freeman  in  1686^  but  returned 
to  England  in  1654^  where  he  died  in  1672— leaving  a  will  dated  Jan.  29, 1671, 
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in  which  is  the  foUowing  provisioa,  held  on  long  leaaes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kfaool: 

"Imprimis,  I  give  onto  Mr.  John  Eliot,  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
aod  Ftople  of  (iod  at  Roxbory  in  New  England  and  Isaac  Johnson  whom  I 
tike  to  be  an  ofllcer  or  overseer  of  or  in  said  Church,  and  to  one  other  like 
Godly  person  now  bearing  office  in  said  Church  and  their  successors  the  min- 
ister and  other  two  such  head  officers  of  the  said  Church  at  Rozbury  as  the 
whole  charch  there  from  time  to  time  shall  best  approve  of  successively  from 
time  to  time  forever  all  thoso  mv  messuages  or  tenements,  lands  and  heredita- 
mento  with  their  and  every  of  their  appurtenances  situate,  l3ring,  and  being  at 
Roxbury  in  New  England  aforesaid  m  parts  beyond  the  seas  to  have  and  to 
hold  to  the  said  officers  of  the  said  Church  of  Roxbury  for  the  time  being  and 
their  saccesBors  from  time  to  time  forever,  in  trust  only  notwithstanding,  to 
and  for  the  maintainance  of  a  schoolemaster  and  free  school  for  the  teaching 
and  infracting  of  Boar  Men's  children  at  Roxbury  aforesaid  forever  and  to  be 
(or  00  other  use,  intent,  and  purpose  whatsoever. " 

Mr.  Ellis  in  his  Hi-t  Ty  of  the  Town  of  Roxbury  says: 

With  SQch  bomitiee,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  school  was,  very  early,  one  *'  of 
high  character  ^'  and  *' the  admiration  of  the  neighboring  towns.*'  It  was  said 
by  Uather  "  that  Roxbury  had  afforded  more  scholars,  first  for  the  college  and 
then  for  the  public,  than  any  other  town  of  its  bigness  or,  if  I  mistake  not,  of 
twice  its  bigness,  in  all  New  EIngland." 

And  the  Roxbory  Free  School,  for  the  liberality  of  its  objects,  the  great 
names  that  have  been  associated  with  it,  and  the  actual  good  it  has  done,  as 
well  as  for  its  wealth,  deserves  an  honorable  place  amongst  the  institutions  of 
the  ooimtry.  But  tAiese  must  be  passed  by  now,  whilst  we  tmn  over  a  few 
matters  oonoeming  its  early  days. 

In  1648,  Isaac  MorrUl  agreed  to  collect  the  school  money  and  pay  it  over  to 
the  schoolmaster. 

The  first  teacher  named  in  the  school  records  is  Master  Hanf  ord,  who  Jkgreed 
for  twenty- two  pounds  per  annum. 

The  25th  of  the  9th  month,  1652,  the  feoffees  agreed  with  Mr.  Daniel  Welde 
"that  he  provide  convenient  benches  with  forms,  with  tables  for  the  scholars, 
a  convenient  seate  for  the  schoolemaster,  a  Deske  to  put  the  Dictionary  on  and 
^faehres  to  lay  up  bocdces,  and  keepe  the  house  and  windows  and  doores  with 
the  chimney  sofficient  and  proper  and  there  shall  be  added  to  his  yearly  stipend 
doe  by  the  Booke  the  rent  of  the  schoole  land  being  four  pounds  the  yeare. 
He  having  promised  the  Feoffees  to  free  them  of  the  labor  of  gathering  up  the 
particolarB  of  the  contribntions  and  they  to  stand  by  him  in  case  any  be 
refractorr.*' 

Though  oar  early  law  of  the  colony  required  each  town  to  provide  a  school- 
master to  teach  children  to  reed  and  write,  and,  when  any  towns  should  haVe 
a  hnndred  families  or  hooseholders,  to  set  up  a  grammar  school,  there  appears 
to  have  been  none  but  this  in  Roxbury. 

In  1063,  the  Feoffees  made  an  agreement  with  John  Prudden  as  teacher,  for 
a  year,  the  terms  of  which  are  a  little  curious.  Master  Prudden  '*  promised 
and  engaged  to  use  his  best  endeavor,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  instruct 
in  an  Scholasticall,  morall,  and  Theological  discipline,  the  Children  (soe  far  aa 
they  are  or  shall  be  capable)  of  the  signers  all  A.  B.  C.  darians  excepted." 

About  fifty  persona  signed  the  agreement,  and  four  of  whose  children  were 
to  be  instmcted  gratis;  this  exception  would  prove  that  the  school  was  not  free 
in  the  preaent  nae  of  that  word,  to  the  fifty  subscribers. 

And  the  Feoffees,  "not  enjoyning,  nor  leting  the  said  Pruden  from  teaching 
any  other  cfaildreD,  provided  the  number  thereof  doe  not  hinder  the  profiting 
oi  the  forenamed  youth,''  promised  to  allow  Mr.  Pruden  twenty^ve  pounds 
Ittlf  on  the  aoth  of  Sept  and  the  other  half  **  to  be  payed  on  March  25,  by 
^niUam  Parks  and  Robert  Williams,  their  heirs  or  administrators,  at  the 
vppwmlQa  in  Bozbiuy,  three-qoarters  in  Indian  Com,  or  peas,  and  ibe  other 
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fourth  part  in  barley,  all  good  and  merchantable  at  price  current  in  the 
country  rate,  at  the  day  of  payment." 

It  was  '^alsoe  further  added"  that  '*if  any  other  persons  in  the  town  of 
Roxbury  shall  for  like  ends  desire  and  upon  like  grounds  with  the  above-men- 
tioned, see  meete  to  adde  their  names  to  this  writing,  they  shalle  enjoye  the 
like  priviledges. " 

One  column  of  the  subscribers  was  headed  *'  Oratis,** 

At  one  time,  probably  about  1673,  the  Bell  lands  were  let  to  John  Gk>re  for 
twenty-one  years,  he  agreeing  '*to  teach  the  school  or  procure  a  substitate,  or 
pay  £12  a  yeai*  in  com,  or  cattle,"  &o. 

In  1679,  it  was  ordered  that  "parents,  &c.,  of  children  comeing  to  the 
school,  whether  inhabitants  or  strangers,  shall  pay  four  shillings  a  child  to  the 
master  or  bring  half  a  cord  of  good  merchantable  wood,  except  such  as  for 
poverty  or  otherwise  shall  be  acquitted  by  the  feoffees." 

In  17^  it  was  ordered  that  parents,  &c.,  shall  send  4sh,  6cL  in  money  or  two 
feet  of  good  wood  for  each  child  within  ten  days  **  or  the  master  to  suffer  no 
soch  children  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  fire." 

In  1735  the  amount  for  each  child  was  eight  shillings  or  two  feet  of  wood. 

In  1605,  the  school-house,  probably  the  first,  was  repaired  by  Gapt.  Johnson. 
But  in  1666  it  was  complained  of  as  out  of  repair.  In  1681  one  of  the  teachers 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  trustees  says  "of  inconveniences,  I  shall  instance  no 
other,  but  that  of  the  school-house  the  confused  and  nastie  posture  that  it  is  in, 
not  fitting  for  to  reside  in,  the  glass  broken  and  thereupon  very  raw  and  cold, 
the  floor  very  much  broken  and  torn  up  to  kindle  fires,  the  hearth  spoiled,  the 
seats  some  burnt  and  others  out  of  kilter,  that  one  had  as  well  nigh  as  goods 
keep  school  in  a  hog  stie  as  in  it."  (This  master  was  evidently  not  restricted 
to  morall,  ecclesiasticall  and  theologicall  discipline.)  A  new  building  was 
probably  built  about  this  period. 

In  1742,  the  old  school-house  being  much  gone  to  decay,  the  Feoffees,  "  with 
the  help  of  many  well  disposed  persons  by  way  of  subscription  "  erected  a  new 
school -house.  This  was  built  of  brick,  of  one  story.  The  second  story  was 
added  in  1820.  It  was  sold  in  1835.  When  they  built  the  brick  school-house  in 
1742  the  "  HonL  Paul  Dudley  Esquire  was  pleased  to  bestow  for  the  use  of  said 
school  a  good  handsome  Bell." 

In  16S8,  the  school  lands  were  let  at  auction  for  five  hundred  years.  This 
gave  groat  dissatisfaction,  and  it  was  alleged  that  there  was  fraud  in  the  sale. 
About  1716  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  council  and  the  leases  of  Bell's  land 
were  declared  to  bo  contrary  to  the  law  and  statutes  of  England  and  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Feoffees.  A  suit  or  suits  were  brought  in  court.  Achmuty 
and  Valentine  were  counsel  for  the  school,  but  Gk>re  the  defendant  prevailed  at 
last,  after  the  case  had  been  appealed  and  reviewed.  These  leases  were  finally 
all  cancelled  by  agreement. 

In  1723  the  standard  of  admission  was  .raised.  Instead  of  excluding  only 
ABCdarians,  the  order  provided  that  the  master  should  "  not  be  obliged  to 
receive  any  children  for  his  instruction  at  the  said  school  until  such  time  as 
they  can  spell  conunon  easy  English  words  either  in  the  Primer,  or  in  the 
Psalter  in  some  good  measure."  Latin  was  ordered  to  be  taught  at  least  as 
early  as  1674. 

In  a  petition  of  Stephen  Williams  and  others,  in  the  year  1715,  to  the  General 
Ck)urt,  to  confirm  a  grant  of  500  acres  by  the  Legislature  to  the  school  in  1660, 
and  of  which  the  school  had  received  no  benefit,  it  is  claimed  "that  said  Free 
School  is  one  of  the  ancientest  and  most  famous  school  in  this  Province,  where, 
by  the  fear  of  God,  more  persons  have  had  their  education  who  have  been,  and 
now  are,  worthy  ministers  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  than  in  any,  (we  may  say) 
than  in  many  towns  of  like  bigness  in  the  Province,"  &c 
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FBSB  SCHOOL  Df  OHABLESTOWN. 

The  settlement  of  Charlestown  was  begun  in  1629,  and  in  June, 
1636,  *Mr.  William  Witherell  was  agreed  with  to  keep  a  school  for 
a  twel?emonth ;'  and  in  the  same  year,  the  General  Court  granted 
to  the  town  LovelPs  Island,  which  was  leased  out,  and  the  rent  was 
applied  by  the  town  to  the  support  of  the  school. 

In  1647,  against  a  marginal  reference  in  the  Town  Records — 
*  Allowance  granted  for  the  Town  School.'  January  20,  it  is  re- 
corded—*  It  was  agreed  that  a  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  should  be 
gathered  of  the  town  towards  the  school  for  this  year,  and  the  five 
pounds  that  Major  Sedgwick  is  to  pay  this  year  (for  the  island)  for 
the  school ;  also,  the  town's  part  of  the  Mistick  weir  for  the  School 
forever.*  The  town  in  1650  had  'about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dwelling  bouses.' 

In  1661,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheever  removed  from  Ipswich  to  Charles- 
town,  and  took  charge  of  the  Town  School.  On  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1666,  he  presented  to  the  Selectmen  the  following  motion  : — 

First,  That  they  would  take  care  the  school-hoose  be  speedily  amended,  be- 
cause it  is  much  oat  of  repair. 

Secondly,  That  they  would  take  care  that  his  yearly  salary  be  paid,  the  con- 
stables  being  much  behind  with  him. 

fliirdly,  Putting  them  in  mind  of  their  promise  at  his  first  coming  to  town ; 
viz.,  that  no  other  schoolmaster  should  be  suffered  to  set  up  in  the  town  so  long 
as  he  could  teach  the  same,  yet  Mr.  Mansfield  is  sufifercKi  to  teach  and  take 
away  his  scholars. 

From  an  order  of  this  date  (Jan.  12, 1666)  it  appears  that  'many 
of  our  youths  were  guilty  of  rude  and  irreverent  carriage  in  the 
times  of  the  public  ordinances  of  praying  and  preaching  on  the 
Lord's  Day,'  it  was  commended  to  all  the  inhabitants  to  fiirther 
their  cheerful  endeavors  by  sitting  in  turn  before  the  youths'  pew 
during  morning  and  evening  exercise — and  *  it  is  our  joint  expecta- 
tion that  all  youths  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  unless  on  grounded 

# 

exemption  by  us,  do  constantly  sit  in  some  one  of  those  three  pews 
made  purposely  for  them,  except  Mr.  Cheever's  scholars,  who  are 
required  to  sit  orderly  and  constantly  in  the  pews  appointed  for 
them  together.' 

hi  1671,  Benjamin  Thompson,  a  celebrated  teacher,  was  engaged 
by  the  Selectmen  to  keep  the  Town  School  on  the  following  terms : 

1.  That  be  shall  be  paid  thirty  pounds  per  annum  by  the  town,  and  receive 
twenty  shillings  a  year  from  each  particular  scholar  that  he  shall  teach,  to  be 
paid  him  by  those  who  send  children  to  him  to  school. 

2.  That  be  shall  propose  such  youth  as  are  capable  of  it  for  the  college,  with 
leuning  answerable. 

3.  That  he  shall  teach  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 

4.  That  there  shall  be  half  a  year's  mutual  notice  by  him  and  the  town,  before 
tty  change  or  remove  on  either  side. 
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PUBUO  SCHOOLS  IN  WATEBTOWV. 

Watbrtown  was  settled  in  1630 ;  the  first  church  was  organised 
July  28,  in  the  same  year,  and  a  place  for  public  worship  was 
erected  prior  to  1634.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  school-house  in 
the  town  records  is  September  17,  1649.  This  was  probably  a 
Town  Grammar  or  Free  School,  for  it  was  robbed  in  1664,  by  two 
Indians,  of  seventeen  Greek  and  Latin  books.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  a  teacher  is  1649,  when  the  town  'signified  its  desire  to 
David  Mitchell,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  for  him  to  teach  school'  In 
1650-51,  Kichard  Norcross  was  hired  for  one  year  for  £30,  and  was 
'  allowed  2s,  a  head  for  keeping  the  dry  herd.*  Pupils  not  inhabit- 
ants were  to  pay  tuition  '  as  before.'  The  same  teacher  was  em- 
ployed, at  different  periods  afterward,  for  forty  years,  '  to  be  paid 
by  the  parents  for  English,  Sd.  per  week ;  for  writing,  4d.  a  week ; 
for  Latin,  6d.  a  week.' 

In  1700,  the  town  Woted  Mr.  Goddard  £10  for  the  year  ensning, 
and  the  rates  from  parents  and  owners  of  children.'  In  1764,  *  Rev. 
Joseph  Moore  was  desired  to  keep  school  and  be  helpful  to  the  min- 
ister for  £40 ;  and  4d.  per  week  for  all  who  should  send  their  children.' 

FREE  SCHOOL  IK  NEWBERRY. 

'OuLD  Newberry'  was  settled  and  incorporated  in  1685;  in 
1639,  ten  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  Anthony  Somerby  'for  his 
encouragement  to  keep  school  one  year.'  And  the  first  notice  of 
the  town's  intention  to  build  a  school-house  and  to  support  a  teacher 
at  their  expense  was  in  1652.  In  the  year  following,  it  was  ordered 
'  that  the  town  should  pay  twenty-four  pounds  by  the  year  to  main- 
tain a  free  school  at  the  meeting-house,'  against  which  vote  seven- 
teen persons  '  desired  to  have  their  dissents  recorded.' — Coffin's 
History  of  Newberry, 

FREE  SCHOOL  OF  DUXBURY. 

Tbe  settlement  of  Duxbury  was  begun  about  1632,  and  was  made 
a  township  in  1637.  The  earliest  instruction  was  publicly  given  by 
the  clergyman.  Rev.  Ralph  Partridge,  but  there  is  no  record  of  a 
public  school  in  the  colony  till  after  the  Court  of  Plymouth  granted 
the  people  certain  fisheries  'for  and  toward  VLfree  school^  for  the  train- 
ing up  of  youth  in  literature  for  th^  benefit  of  posterity,  in  1655.' 

ORAJOf  AR  OR  FREE  SCHOOL  OF  IPSWICH. 

The  Grammar  school  of  Ipswich,  in  which  Mr.  Cheever  taught 
after  leaving  New  Haven,  was  in  existence  in  1651,  when  the  town 
granted  *  all  the  Neck  beyond  Chebacco  river  for  the  maintenance 
thereof.'  This  land  was  leased  for  £14  a  year.  The  committee 
fixed  what  each  scholar  should  pay  yearly  or  quarterly. 
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1636—1654. 

Iv  1686,  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  BostOD,  the  General 
Goort,  or  Legislature,  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met 
It  Boston  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  continued  in  session  until  the 
28tli  of  October,  passed  an  actf  appropriating  £400  toward  the  es- 
ubiisbment  of  a  school,  or  college.  The  sum  thus  set  apart  was 
more  than  the  whole  tax  levied  on  the  colony,  at  that  time,  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  The  civilized  portion  of  the  population  did  not  exceed  five 
tbouaiDd  persons  of  all  ages,  and  these  were  scattered  thinly  through 
ten  or  twelve  small  villages,  in  a  country  whose  resources  was  not  yet 
deTeloped,  and  of  which  so  little  was  known,  that  it  might  be  said  to 
be  unexplored.  But  in  all  these  villages,  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters were  educated  men — many  of  them  were  eminent  graduates  of 
tbe  oniverBity  of  Cambridge,  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  taught  in  the 
poblio  schools  of  England.  These  men  gave  direction  to  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  colony,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
public  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  **  learning  was  not  buried  in  the 
graves  of  the  fathers  in  church  and  commonwealth.''! 

In  1637,  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy -Governor  Dudley,  Counsel- 
on  Humphrey,  Harlaskenden,  and  Houghton,  and  the  Ministers 
Cotton,  Wils<}n,  Davenport,  Wells,  Shepard,  and  Peters,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court  ^  to  take  order  for  a  college,"  which, 
in  the  same  year,  was  located  in  Newtown,  and  which  name  was 
changed,  in  1638,  to  Cambridge,  in  remembrance  of  the  place  where 
M)  many  of  the  leading  colonists  had  received  their  education. 

In  1638,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  came  to  Charlestown  in 
16.37,  gave  by  his  will  the  sum  of  £770  17«.  2d,  in  money,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  volumes  of  books.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so 

*Tbls  iketeb  will  follow  aolMUntialljr  Eliot'i  "  Hiafory  of  Rarvard  CoUeg^V 
^"Tbe  Coart  afre«d  to  fire  iB400  toward  a  school  or  oolleite,  whereof  jB200  to  be  paid 
*^7<v,  and  JB900  when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  next  Court  to  appoint  where  and 
«hst  building ."    For  List  of  I^slatire  Grants,  ate  Appendix,  p.  139. 

I  "'R)^  ends  for  which  oar  fathers  did  chiefljr  erect  a  collefre  In  New  England,  were  that 
Mteholsriinight  be  tbera  educated  for  the  serrice  of  Christ  and  bis  churches,  in  the  work 
^^  mioittry.  aod  that  thej  might  be  seasoned  in  their  tender  jears  with  such  principles  as 
^'"i'^  their  blessed  progenitors  into  this  wilderness.  There  Is  no  one  thing  of  greater  con* 
'^'Bacat  to  thsM  ehoreliai^  lo  present  and  aftertimsi,  than  the  prosptrltj  of  that  soetsCj. 
^  cu  not  sabiM  wiUwot  a  eoUege  "^Dr,  Incrtam 
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very  little  is  known  of  a  man  wbos^  name  is  deservedly  commemora- 
ted in  that  of  the  college,  to  which  his  bequest  was  ^  timely  and  so 
bountiful  an  aid.  He  had  been  but  a  few  months  in  the  colony, 
though  long  enough  to  acquire  the  respect  of  his  associates,  and  to 
excite  in  himself  the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  eftbrt  to  extend  the 
means  of  education.  He  was  a  scholar,  as  well  as  an  orthodox 
divine,  and  a  practical  Christian ;  and  it  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  individual,  that  a  man  of  such  character,  and  in 
such  circumstances,  should  have  been  found  in  his  position.  The 
sum  above  named  was  but  half  of  his  property,  and  must  be  esteemed 
equal  to  six  or  seven  times  the  same  nominal  amount  at  the  present 
day — sufficient,  certainly,  to  secure  to  its  possessor  the  comforts  of 
life,  as  they  would  then  have  been  esteemed.  And  yet  he  leaves  his 
native  country,  a  voluntary  exile,  and  resorts  to  the  feeble  settlement 
of  a  scanty  colony,  in  an  unknown  wild,  and  preaches  the  g^pel  to 
the  little  flock  that  can  be  found  there  to  attend  his  ministrations. 
If  there  be  such  a  thin^  as  strength  in  the  human  character,  or  eleva- 
tion of  purpose,  and  superiority  to  worldly  advantages,  in  the  human 
heart,  surely  they  were  exhibited  by  John  Harvard.* 

The  first  class  was  formed  in  1638,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Eaton — but  whether  as  a  preparatory  or  collegiate  class  does  not  ap- 
pear. It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Eaton  enjoys  the  bad  pre- 
eminence of  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  schoolmasters  in 
New  England,  who  disgraced  his  calling  as  a  teacher  of  "  the  school  at 
Cambridge,^*  by  bad  temper,  unjustifiable  severities,  and  short  commons. 

In  1640  the  General  Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of 
the  Charlestown  ferry ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Henry  Dun- 
ster  arrived  from  England ;  and  so  eminently  qualified  was  he  by 
learning,  ability  and  virtues  for  the  office  of  president,  that  he  was 
placed  in  it  at  once  by  a  sort  of  acclamation  and  general  consent. 
He  was  inducted  into  the  office  on  the  2'/th  of  August,  1640.  Under 
his  administration,  and  principally  by  his  efibrts,  a  course  of  study 
was  prescribed,  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  students  was 
framed,  the  ceremonial  of  the  annual  commencement  and  conferring 
of  degrees  was  instituted,  and  a  charter,  the  first  corporation  created 
by  the  General  Court,  and  which  still  remain  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  this  country,  was  obtained.  Prob- 
ably the  college  never  had  a  more  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  officer 
than  President  Dunster,  and  yet  all  his  services  to  the  cause  of  good 
learning  could  not  protect  him  from  being  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 

*  For  "  Memoir  of  Harvard,"  and  Mr.  I'Tf rett's  addren  on  erectins  a  monament  to  bla 
momorj  In  1838,  seo  Bamard'a  "Jmcn'ocm  Joumo/  of  Bdueaticnf"  Vol.  V. ,  p  &21-o34. 
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for  diitarbiDg  the  ordioaDce  of  infant  baptism  by  preaching  ant%ped<h 
hafititm  in  the  church  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  pastor.  He 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  receive  admonition  on  Lectare 
Daj,*  and  to  be  laid  under  bonds  for  good  behavior ;  and  so  strong 
was  the  pressure  against  him,  that  on  the  24th  of  October,  1654,  he 
resigned  the  presidency,  and  retired  to  Scituate,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
PijmoQth  Colony,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  In  compli- 
anoe  with  his  dying  request,  his  bo<1y  was  brought  back  to  Cambridge, 
that  it  might  rest  near  the  college  which  he  had  loved  and  served  so 
fiuthfully. 

Some  of  the  provisions  in  the  laws  for  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege, drawn  up  by  President  Dunster,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
nuDners  of  tliat  age.  ^'  They  [the  students]  shall  honor,  as  their  pa- 
rents, the  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and  all  who  are  older  than  them- 
Klves,  at  reason  requires,  being  silent  in  their  presence,  except  when 
asked  a  question,  not  contradicting,  but  showing  all  those  marks  of 
honor  and  reveri*nc*'  wliiih  are  in  priiisi'worthy  u<o,  saluting  them 
with  a  bow,  staudinp:  uncovered,**  <fec.  The  use  of  their  mother 
tongue  w&s  prohibited,  and  perhaps  so  much  might  be  efiected  by 
law  even  now ;  but  it  would  be  entirely  unsafe  to  predict  what  would 
be  the  substitute  for  it  in  familiar  use.  Latin,  surely,  would  scarcely 
be  thought  of. 

The  mode  of  discipline  authorized  by  the  ^* seventeenth  rule**  is  a 
recorded  proof  of  what  otherwise  might  have  rested  on  obscure  tra- 
dition only,  that  our  fathers,  in  common  with  their  contemporaries 
generally,  were  not  well  informed  upon  one  charactiTistic  of  human 
nature,  at  least.  The  degrading  and  brutalizinjj:  effect  of  stripes  has 
been  ao  often,  so  eloquently,  and  so  learnedly  demonstrated  in  modem 
times,  and  has  been  shown,  besides,  by  the  experience  of  so  many 
iges,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  especial  wonder  that  the  genera- 
tions  which  grew  up  under  such  a  liability  did  not  relapse  into  bar- 
barism, rather  than  make  any  further  progress  toward  civilization. 
We.  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sympathize  deeply,  and  even  painfully, 
with  the  feelings,  wounded  and  indignant  as  they  must  have  been, 
of  a  future  baronet,  a  governor,  three  presidents  of  the  college,  and 
thirty-seven  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  IcbS  distin- 
guished individuals,  all  of  whom  were  exposed,  for  the  four  years  of 
their  college  life,  to  the  cruelty  permitted  in  the  following  law,  sanc- 
tioned by  Dunster.     '*  If  any  student  shall  violate  the  law  of  God  and 

'  Uctare  Dajr— ReT.  Dr.  Cottoo  commenced  the  prmctice  of  a  pubUe  dlecoiirte  on  Thiirt* 
^  of  each  wMk.  wblcb  w  v  attended  bj  the  dcront  from  aU  the  rllUMtea  about  Boaton,  and 
^  beui  continued  to  the  praaeiil  time. 
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of  ibis  oolite,  either  from  perverseness,  or  from  gross  negligenoef 
after  he  shall  have  beeD  twice  admoDished,  he  may  be  whipped^  if  not 
an  adalt ;  but  if  an  adult,  his  cause  shall  be  laid  before  the  overaeerSi 
that  notice  may  be  publicly  taken  of  him  according  to  his  deserts. 
In  case  of  graver  offences,  however,  let  no  one  expect  such  gradual 
proceedings,  or  that  an  admonition  must  necessarily  be  repeated  in 
relation  to  the  same  law." 

The  enforcement  of  the  *'  twelfth  rule  '*  would,  in  these  days,  cer- 
tainly afford  frequent  occasion  for  both  the  admonition  and  the  rod, 
and  one  can  not  but  suspect  that,  oven  then,  the  police  of  the  college 
must  have  had  some  calls  for  activity,  both  in  word  and  in  deed.  '^  No 
scholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing  of  the  value  of  sixpence, 
without  the  approbation  of  his  parent,  guardian,  of  tutor.  But  if  he 
shall  do  Ro,  he  shall  be  fined  by  the  president,  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  his  offence." 

The  first  commencement  at  Harvard  College,  was  holden  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1642,  when  nine  candidates  took  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.*  "  They  were  young  men  of  good  hope,"  remarks  Grov. 
Winthrop,  *'  and  performed  their  parts  so  as  to  give  good  proof  of 
their  proficiency  in  the  tongues  and  arts.  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Court  were  present,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
students,  dined  at  the  ^*  ordinary  commons."  Thus  commenced  flow- 
ing  out  that  current  of  cu1tivat4*d  intellect,  which  has  widened  and 
deepened  into  more  tlian  a  mighty  stream,  and  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  social  life  and  public  sentiment  of  each  successive 
generation  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

In  1642  the  General  Court,  held  at  Boston,  passed  the  following 
^  Act  establishing  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College:" — 

Whereas,  through  the  fvood  hand  of  God  apoii  un,  there  is  a  College  founded 
in  CambriiJ^e,  in  the  eounty  of  Middlenex,  called  Harvard  Collboi,  for  the  en- 
oouragement  whereof  this  Court  han  j^iven  the  Buin  of  four  huudred  poandi,  and 
aim  the  revenue  of  the  ferry  betwixt  (.'harlestown  and  Boston,  and  that  th«  well 
ordering;  and  managing  of  the  wiid  Collogi*  w  of  groat  concernment ; 

It  \b  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court,  and  the  authority  thereof,  that  the  Gover- 
nor und  Deputy  Grtivernor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  magistratesof  this  juris- 
diction, together  with  the  teaching  o\dm  of  the  nix  next  adjoining  towns,  tix., 
Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester,  and  the 
President  of  the  said  College  for  the  time  beincr,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  make  and  establish  all  snoh  orders,  statutes,  and  con- 
stitutions, as  they  shall  see  naseamry  for  the  instituting,  guiding,  and  furthering 
of  the  said  College,  and  the  several  members  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  in  piety, 
morality,  and  learning  ;  as  also  to  dispose,  order,  and  manage,  to  the  use  and  be- 
hoof of  the  said  Colleg(>,  and  the  members  thereof,  all  gifls,  legacies,  bequeaths, 
revenues,  lands,  and  donations,  as  either  have  bi>en.  are,  or  shall  be,  conferred, 
bestowed,  or  any  ways  shall  fall,  or  come,  to  the  said  College. 

*  See  ArPBicDiz  VI.  for  the  Statutes,  doc.— repriuted  entire  Aram  Qulncy's  ^*Bitt»rjf  ^Btr 
van!  GMfaf*." 
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Airfi  «a«efca  H  uiAy  oonie  to  pan,  that  many  of  the  baid  oKiffistrateB  and  said 
eUen  may  be  abaent,  or  otherwise*  employed  about  other  weigtity  affairs,  whi'n 
the  aid  College  may  need  their  present  help  and  ooiinsol. — It  is  therefore  order- 
ed, thit  the  greater  number  of  said  magistrutc'S  and  elden,  which  shall  be  present, 
with  the  President,  shall  have  the  power  of  tlu*  whole.  Provided,  that  if  any 
eoutitBtioD,  order,  or  orders,  by  them  made,  shall  be  found  hurtful  to  the  said 
CoQege,  or  the  members  thereof,  or  to  the  weal-pnbliOf  then,  upon  appeal  of  the 
psityor  parties  grieved,  unto  the  company  of  Overseers,  first  mentioned,  they 
ifaall  rep«i]  the  said  order,  or  Drfloi-s,  if  they  shall  see  cause,  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, or  itand  accountable  thereof  to  the  next  Genrral  Court 

In  1643  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  governors  of  the  college  to  adopt 
a  common  seal,  in  a  form  which  has  the  qualities  of  simplicity  and 
tppropriate  beauty.  Three  books  were  spread  open  on  a  shield,  and 
upon  them  was  inscribed  the  word  Veritas,  expressing  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  the  object  of  the  institution,  and  indicating  the 
moBt  prominent  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  device  was  ever  engi*aved,  or  used  ;  though  it  has  the 
zoeritof  being  more  comprehensive,  and  more  simple,  than  the  first 
fleil  which  was  actually  used,  and  which  had  the  motto  "  In  Chkisti 
Glorum."  This,  as  it  would  be  ordinarily  understood,  conveys  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  institution  was  designed  to  be,  or  that 
it  actually  was,  a  theological  school ;  and  such  an  idea  is  still  more 
<lirectly  countenanced  by  the  motto  subsequently  introduced,  and 
which  is  still  in  use,  Christo  et  Ek^CLESiiS.  Veritas  includes  every 
(pedes  of  truth,  and  is  therefore  more  strictly  in  unison  with  the 
hown  plan  and  character  of  the  college.  The  simplicity  of  the  de- 
vice, characteristic  of  that  age,  recommends  itself  to  the  best  taste  of 
iQages. 

In  1642  and  1643  many  large  donations  of  money,  types,  books, 
^  were  made  by  persons  in  England,  and  in  the  colony.  Some 
of  the  money  which  came  from  abroad  was  taken  by  the  General 
Goort,  and  interest  was  allowed  for  it,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  nine 
percent  This  was  continued  for  many  years,  and  then  discontinued 
fiirsome  time ;  till  at  length,  in  1713,  the  original  sum  was  repaid, 
with  interest  at  six  i^er  cent,  from  1685. 

In  1650  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  General  Court,  by  which  the 
Indent,  fi%'e  Fellows,  and  a  Treasurer  were  made  a  ^*  Corporation," 
with  power  of  perpetual  succession,  and  of  doing  many,  nay  almost 
^  necessary  ads  **for  the  advancement  and  education  of  youth, 
ui  all  manner  of  good  Hterature,  arts  and  sciences." 

^  Charter  of  the  PreititUni  and  Ftllowt  of  Harvard  College,  under  the 
Smlof  the  Celauy  of  Maoeaehueette  Bay,  and  bearing  date.  May  Zlst.  A. 
D.  1650. 

Wbereas,  throoffh  the  eood  hand  of  God,  many  well-devnted  permns  hare 
beta,  and  daily  are,  moved,  and  tfum-d  up.  to  give  ami  bestow,  sundry  giHs,  lega- 
**,  liiida,  and  iwrennoa,  lor  the  advancement  of  all  good  Uteratnre,  arts,  and 
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sciencf'fl,  in  Harvard  Collcgo,  in  Cambridge  in  tlie  county  of  Mitldleiex,  and  to 
the  Tnaintonanoe  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  for  all  aocommodationa  of 
buildings,  and  all  other  necessary  provisions,  that  may  coudauv  to  the  eduootioo 
uf  the  English  and  Indian  yuuth  of  this  country,  in  knowledge  and  godliness. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  and  enacted  by  this  Court,  and  the  nnthority  thereof, 
that  for  the  farthering  of  so  good  a  work,'  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  from 
henceforth,  that  the  said  College,  in  Cambridge  in  MiddU'St^x,  in  New  England, 
siiall  bo  a  Corporation,  consibting  of  seven  piTsons,  to  wit:  a  President,  6ve  Fel- 
lows,  and  a  Treasurer  or  Bursar ;  and  that  Henry  DunBter  shall  be  the  first 
President;  Samuel  Mather,  Samuel  Danforth, Masters c»f  Art,  Jonathan  Mitchell, 
Comfort  Starr,  and  Samuel  Eaton,  Bachelors  of  Art,  shall  be  the  five  Fellows ; 
and  Thomas  Danforth  to  bo  present  Treasurer,  all  of  them  being  inhabitants  in 
tlir  Bay,  and  shall  be  the  first  seven  persons  of  which  the  said  Corporation  shall 
consist ;  and  that  the  said  seven  persons,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  procur- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  and  by  their  counsel  and  con- 
ttont,  shall  have  power,  and  are  hereby  authorized,  at  any  time,  or  times,  to  elect 
a  new  President,  Fellows,  or  Treasurer,  so  oft,  and  fr<»m  time  to  time,  as  any  of 
the  said  persons  shall  die,  or  be  removed  ;  which  said  President  and  Fellows,  for 
the  time  being,  shall  for  ever  hereafter,  in  name  and  fact,  be  one  body  politic  and 
corporate  in  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes :  and  shall  have  perpetual  succearion ; 
and  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  eligible  as  aforesaid,  and  by  that  name  they,  and  their 
successors,  shall  and  may  purchas<^  and  acquire  to  themselves,  or  take  and  receive 
upon  free  gift  and  donation,  any  lauds,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  within  thia 
juri!«dictiou  of  the  Massjichuselts,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  {Niuuds  per  annum, 
and  any  goods  and  sums  of  money  whatsoever,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  sud 
President,  Fellows,  and  scholars  of  the  said  College  ;  and  also  may  sue  and  plead, 
or  be  sued  and  impleaded  by  the  nanio  aforc&iid,  in  all  Courts  and  places  of  judi- 
cature, within  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid. 

And  that  the  said  President,  with  any  threo  of  the  Fellows,  shall  have  power, 
and  are  herrby  authorized,  when  they  shall  think  tit,  to  make  and  app«>int  a  com- 
mon seal  for  the  use  of  the  said  Corporation.  And  the  President  and  Fellows,  or 
major  part  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  may  meet  and  choose  such  officers  and 
servants  for  the  College,  and  make  such  allowance  to  them,  and  them  also  to  re- 
move, and  after  death,  or  removal,  to  choose  such  others,  and  to  make,  from  time 
to  time,  such  ordere  and  by-laws,  for  the  better  ordering,  and  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  College,  as  they  shall  think  fit ;  provided,  tin*  snid  ord'-rs  be  allowed  by  the 
Overseers.  And  also,  that  the  President  and  Fellows,  or  major  part  of  them  with 
the  Treasurer,  shall  have  power  to  make  conclusive  bai-gains  for  lands  and  tene- 
mcntB,  to  be  purchased  by  the  Kiid  Corporation,  for  valuable  consideration. 

And  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  government  of  the  said  College  and  Corpo- 
ration, Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  tht>  President,  and  three 
more  of  the  Fellows,  shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  upon  due  warning  or  no- 
tice given  by  the  President  to  the  rest,  hold  a  meeting,  for  the  debating  and  con- 
cluding of  ^airs  concerning  the  profits  and  revenues  of  any  lands,  and  disposing 
of  their  goods  f  provided  that  all  the  said  dispn^tjngs  be  according  to  the  will  of  the 
donors) ;  and  for  direction  in  all  emergent  occasions;  execution  of  all  orders  and 
by-laws ;  and  for  the  procuring  of  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  Overseers  and  So- 
ciety, in  great  and  difficult  coses :  and  in  c;ute  of  non-agreement ;  in  all  which 
cases  aforesaid,  the  conclusion  shall  be  ma«le  by  the  major  part,  the  said  President 
having  a  casting  voice,  the  Overseers  consenting  thereunto;  and  that  all  the 
aforesaid  transactions  shall  tend  to  and  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  President, 
Fellows,  scholars,  and  officers  of  th<*  snid  College-,  and  for  all  accommodations  of 
buildings,  books,  and  all  other  necessary  provisions  and  furnitures,  as  may  be  for 
the  advancement  and  education  of  youth,  in  all  manner  of  good  literature,  arts, 
and  sciences.  And  further,  be  it  ordered  by  this  Court,  and  the  authority  thereof, 
that  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  houses,  or  n^venues,  within  this 
jurisdiction,  to  the  aforesaid  President  or  College  appertaining,  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  five  hundnnl  pounds  per  annum,  shall,  fronj  henceforth,  be  freed  from  all 
civil  impositions,  taxes,  and  rates ;  all  goods  to  the  said  Cor{^>oration,  or  to  any 
■cholars  thereof  appertaining,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  manner  of  toll,  customs, 
and  exercise  whatsoever.  And  that  the  sai«i  President,  Fellows,  and  schohini 
together  with  the  servants,  and  other  necessary  officers  to  the  said  President,  or 
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Gulkge  ippalaiiiiii^,  noC  extieeding  ton,  viz.,  three  to  the  President,  and  Mven  to 
thf  GoUcfB  heUmging,  ihall  be  exempted  from  all  personal  civil  offioes,  military 
cnnM,  or  Mrvioea,  watchinga,  and  warding* ;  and  sooh  of  their  estatee,  not 
ooeadiDg  one  hoodred  pimnde  a  man,  shall  be  free  from  all  coantry  taxes  or  rates 
vblntfer,  and  no  other. 

h  witDSH  whereof,  the  Coart  hath  caused  the  seat  of  the  colony  to  be  hereonto 
ifial  Dafed  the  ooe  and  thirtieth  day  of  the  third  month,  called  May,  anno 
Itfa 

[u  a]  TuoMAs  DuALBT,  GoMraor  * 

1654—1672. 

After  the  resignatioii  of  President  Dunster,  John  Amoe  Comme- 
nioi,  of  Moravia,  received,  through  the  younger  Winthrop,  overtures 
to  accept  the  office,f  but  he  was  induced  to  bestow  his  educational 
Ubon  in  Sweden  and  Transylvania. 

Od  the  2d  of  November,  1654,  the  Rev.  Charles  Ghauncj,  then 
OB  his  way  from  Scituate,  in  Plymouth  County,  where  he  had  been 
s  minister  for  twelve  years,  to  England,  with  a  view  of  being  reinsta- 
ted in  his  former  parish  of  Ware,  was  chosen  President  He  was 
born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1580.  Was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
tod  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  Pro- 
fiMor  of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek,  until  he  was  settled  over  a  parish  in 
Wire.  Here  he  became  involved  in  the  eciilesiastical  troubles  ^'/or 
cpgxmng  the  making  of  a  rail  about  the  communion  tahle^^  for  which 
lie  was  finally  silenced  and  suspended  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  in 
coQseqnence  betook  himself  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth  in  1638.  He 
WM  sixty-four  yearn  old  when  he  took  charge  of  the  college,  and  his 
presidenoy  was  prolonged  till  death,  February  10,  1672yin  his  eighty- 
Ncond  year.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  rising  every  morning 
at  fbnr  o'clock  the  year  round.  It  was  his  practice  to  devote  between 
three  and  four  hours  every  day  to  private  devotion,  and  sometimes 
k  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer.     The  church  at  Cambridgi\  of  which 

*  A  eopy  of  th«  ori^nal,  cofroMcd  on  pkrehment,  under  the  tiienature  of  OoTernor  Dud* 
Ii7f  with  tiM  eolooj  maI  appendant,  ia  in  the  ciiitodjr  of  the  Preaident  and  Fellowi  of  Harrard 
OoUega 

*1>r.  CMlon  Mather,  In  *•  MagnmUa,"  folio.  London.  1702,  Book  IV.,  p.  tSB,  aftar  lUtinc 
I^Brttf*!  rciifnalion,  raja :~ 

"ThM  ferave  Old  Man.  y'tAannae  Arnot  C0MMEMU8,  the  Fame  of  whoee  Worth  hath  been 
I'nuipcttcd  M  far  aa  more  than  three  Languacee  (whereof  eT-rj  one  le  Endebted  nnto  hin 
^^m)  Goold  carry  it  waa  indeed  afreeil  withal],  by  our  Mr.  Winthrop  in  hbTravela  through 
^  Um  Cbwi/rtea,  to  eome  over  into  New-England,  ajid  Illaminate  thia  Coiledffe  and  Caun' 
fry.  io  the  Quality  of  a  PrtBidtnt :  But  the  8olicitatioii«  of  the  Slwediah  Ambaaaatlor,  divert* 
If  bin  aiMlber  waj,  that  Incomparable  Moravian  became  not  an  American." 

C^iMUicBiaa  waa  inTited  to  Tiait  Bnfland  In  1641,  to  organize  4,  ajatem  of  public  inatraction 
^ihe  Commoawaalth.  He  riaited  London  iu  that  jear.  but  the  diatarbancea  in  Ireland  ao 
^''dered  hit  plana,  that  be  abandoned  that  fleld  and  accepted  a  aimilar  taak  in  Sweden,  where 
^  bid  the  coaBtenance  of  Chancellor  Oxenatieru  and  the  Mi<l  of  the  Swediah  Oorernment 
B>d  CoBfnenhu  made  either  Old  or  New  England  hia  permanent  reeldenee.  It  la  not  too 
*Kh  to  aoppoae  that  bla  pablicallona  and  aarneat  peraonal  effurta  would  hare  imrodaead  tha 
■>Be  educational  reform  which  he  inauxuraied  iu  Uirmauy.  See  Memoir  lu  Baroard'a 
Jommml^£€mmtian,"  Vol  V.,  p.  267-gfla 
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ho  was  pastor,  after  he  had  been  with  them  a  year  or  tw\.',  kept  ed 
entire  daj  of  thanks</iving  to  Qod  for  tlie  mercy  of  enjoying  such  a 
preacher.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  states :  ^  The  Fellows  of  the  college 
once  leading  this  venerable  old  man  to  preach  a  sermon  on  a  winter 
daVf  they,  out  of  affection  to  him,  to  discourage  him  from  so  difficult 
an  undertaking,  told  him,  ^8ir,  youMl  certainly  die  in  the  pulpit;'  but 
he,  laying  hold  on  what  they  said,  as  if  they  bad  offered  the  greatest 
encouragement  in  the  world,  pressed  the  more  vigorously  through  the 
snow-drift,  and  said,  ^  How  glad  should  I  be,  if  what  you  say  might 
prove  true.' " 

During  the  term  of  office  of  *'  this  venerable  old  man  ^  the  only 
Indian,  who  ever  passed  through  the  four  yeai-s  of  college  life,  took 
his  degree.  Several  were  induced  to  attempt  the  civilizing  process 
of  a  learned  education ;  and  at  one  time,  the  *^  Society  for  Propaga- 
ting the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  Parts  Adjacent,''  erected  a 
hall  for  their  accommodation,  at  a  cost  of  between  JC300  and  £400. 
The  effort  was  soon  given  up,  however,  as  the  Indian  constitution  was 
found  incompatible  with  those  habits  which  are  requisite  for  literary 
attainments.  Even  Caleb  Cheeshahteaumuck,  as  this  solitary  Indian 
graduate  was  euphoniously  called,  soon  died  of  consumption.  The 
building  erected  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  natives  was, 
therefore,  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  and  for  some  time  was  used 
as  a  printing  office,  which  gained  great  renown  in  its  day. 

About  one  half  of  the  graduates  under  President  Chauncy  became 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  several  others  held  po^ts  of  distinction  in 
civil  life.  Two  wpre  Chief  Justices  of  the  Colony ;  one  was  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  successively  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  three  became 
presidents  of  colleges,  viz :  two  of  Harvard,  and  one  of  Yale. 

The  donations  to  the  college,  at  this  period,  were  numerous  and 
interesting  ;*  indicating,  in  various  ways,  the  sute  of  the  colony  in 
respect  to  its  resources,  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  community,  and 
the  liberality  of  many  persons  in  England,  as  well  as  here,  towatd 
this  school  in  the  wilderness.  Two  of  the  most  considerable,  which 
have  remained  available  to  the  present  day,  are  the  bequest  of  Edwatd 
Hopkins,  of  £500,f  and  the  annuity  of  William  Pennoyer,  which,  at 
the  time,  was  £84  per  annum,  and  is  now  about  £50.  Both  of  these 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent ;  the  former  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cating boys  at  the  grammar  school  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  as  well 
as  young  men  at  the  college,  and  the  latter  for  this  purpose  only. 

*  See  Arpanix— Donationt,  WA  to  1  '>7-? 

t  Bm  Barnard'!  '^American  JoumeU  of  Education,"  Vol.  IV..  W.*, 
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Diriog  the  latter  {>art  of  PreaideDt  Ckauncy*s  admiDistration,  both 
the  College  and  the  Colonj  were  iuvolved  in  pecuniary  embarrasB- 
owDtB.  The  buildings  of  the  seminary  were  '*  ruinous  and  almost 
iireptrable,"  and  **  the  number  of  sciiolans  short  of  what  they  had 
been  in  former  days."  All  its  efficient  funds  did  not  amount  to  one 
thoQund  pounds,  and  without  a  new  building  its  situation  was  des- 
perate. The  General  Court  could,  or  would  do  nothing.  In  this 
emergency,  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  General  Court  in  1669,  after  expressing  their  thankful- 
Den  for  the  protection  exti.'nde(l  to  thcin  by  Massachusetts,  and  saying, 
''that,  although  they  had  articled  with  them  fur  exemption  from 
taxes,  yet  they  had  never  articled  with  God  and  their  own  c«>n- 
ideDces  for  exemption  from  gratitude,"  which  "while  they  were 
Btadyiog  how  to  demonstrate,  the  loud  groans  of  the  sinking  college 
came  to  their  ears ;  and  hoping  that  their  example  might  provoke 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  an  holy  emulation  in  so  good  a  work,  and 
the  General  Court  it^^elf  vigorously  to  act,  for  the  diverting  the  omen 
of  calamity,  which  its  destruction  would  be  to  New  England,"  declare, 
that  a  voluntary  rx)lloction  had  boon  made  among  their  inhabitants, 
which  authorized  the  towu  to  pledge  the  payment  of  **  sixty  pounds 
sterling  a  year  for  seven  years  ensuing ;  to  b<^  improved  by  the  Over- 
leers  of  the  College  for  the  advancement  of  good  literature  there.*^* 

This  noble  example  was  not  lost  on  Massachusetts.  Efficient  meas- 
Dree  were  immediately  adopted  tor  raising  subscriptions  in  the  Colony, 
and  an  agent  was  despatched  to  England  to  solicit  aid  from  its  friends 
there,  with  letters  and  an  urgent  address  to  them  from  the  overseers. 
These  exertions  produced,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  Rubscrip- 
tiona  for  more  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  Under  this 
enoonragement,  in  1672,  authority  was  given  for  the  commencement 
of  a  new  edifice.  Subscriptions,  however,  wore  more  easily  made, 
than  collected.  Great  delays  and  delinquencies  occurred.  The  Gen- 
wal  Court  were  compelled  to  interfere  ;  and,  after  efforts  for  five  or 
■X  years,  first  by  urging,  then  by  threatening,  and  at  last,  by  actually 
uthorizing  the  delinquent  subscriptions  to  be  collected  by  distress, 
they  finally  succeeded  in  completing  the  erection  of  a  new  college,  in 
1682,  ten  years  after  it  had  been  commenced. 

1672—1684. 

PreaideDt  Chauncy  was  succeeded  in  ofiSce  by  Leonard  Hoar,  who 
MoDged  to  the  medical  as  well  as  to  the  clerical  profession.  He  was 
^veated  at  Har\'ard,  but  returned  to  Enerland  to  become  minister  at 
^ustead,  in  Essex.     He  was  inducted  into  tlie  presidency  in  July, 
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1672,  and  resigned  in  March,  1675,  after  a  troubled  administration—-* 
both  with  the  corporation  and  the  students — the  latter,  according  to 
Cotton  Mather,  used  to  "  turn  cudweeds  and  travestic  whatever  he 
did  and  said,  with  a  design  to  make  him  odious,"  a  design  in  which 
they  succeeded  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  Puritan  youths.  The 
General  Court  became  early  mixed  up  **  in  the  motions  and  debates,** 
and  a  second  year  had  not  passed,  before  the  General  Court  sum- 
moned into  their  presence  the  corporation,  overseers,  president,  and 
students ;  and,  after  a  full  hearing,  notwithstanding  that  Dr.  Hoar,  in 
consideration  of  the  poverty  of  the  students,  voluntarily  relinquished 
fifty  pounds  of  his  annual  salary ,  the  Court  passed  this  most  extraor- 
dinary vote;  '^That,  if  the  college  be  found  in  the  same  languishing 
condition  at  the  next  session,  the  president  is  concluded  to  be  dis- 
missed without  further  hearing.**  After  this  decisive  encouragement 
to  malcontents,  it  was  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  result  The  col- 
lege continued  to  languish,  and  Dr.  Hoar  resigned  his  office  in  the 
March  ensuiug. 

The  Rev.  Urian  Oakes,  the  minister  of  Cambridge,  was  his  sno- 
cessor,  as  president  fro  tempore^  retaining  his  position  as  pastor  of  the 
church.  He,  too,  was  bom  in  England,  but,  coming  over  in  child- 
hood, he  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  then  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  regularly  settled ;  and,  having  returned  to  this 
country,  with  so  many  others  of  the  non-conformists,  he  became,  in 
the  first  place,  minister  of  Cambridge,  and  then  president  of  the  ooN 
lege.  He  officiated,  for  ^we  years,  as  a  merely  temporary  occupant 
of  the  chair,  and  was  not  formally  installed  till  February,  1680.  He 
is  believed  to  have  countenanced  those  who  expressed  their  dissatia- 
&ction  with  his  predecessor ;  and  he  certainly  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Corporation  within  a  year  after  Hoar's  appointment  The  moat  rea- 
sonable, as  well  as  the  most  charitable,  construction  of  his  conduct  is, 
that  the  complaints  against  the  late  president  were  not  without  some 
just  foundation ;  for  Oakes  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing been  ^'a  man  of  bright  parts,  extensive  learning,  and  exalted 
piety  ** — a  reputation  clearly  inconsistent  with  any  factious  conduct, 
or  personal  jealousy.  He  died  in  July,  1681,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  classmate,  John  Rogers,  a  graduate  of  1649. 

This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Ips- 
wich ;  and  had  applied  himself  6rst  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  medicine.  He  continued  in  office  for  two  years 
only,  highly  esteemed  for  his  abilities  and  acquisitions,  and  greatly 
loved  for  the  amiableness  of  his  temper.  He  was  the  first  layman 
who  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  college. 

(To  bt  continued.) 
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LAWB,  RULES,  AND  SCHOLASTIC  FORMa 
aaTAauuoD  bt  nMMwumr  onraraB. 

SiMtatay  LigtM,  PriviUgia^  §t  Ordinationen,  per  Inspeetorei  tt  Prmndem  C«(- 
Uiii  Hanmrdiai  eonstituta  An.  Ckr.  1642,  1643,  1644,  1645,  1646,  §t  pro- 
wmlgata  ad  tckolarium  salulem  et  ditciplinam  perpetud  con$ervandam. 

1.  Coiconqne  fnerit  peritia  legendi  Cioeronem  ant  queinvia  alium  ejuMDodi  olai- 
Mom  iothorem  ex  tempore,  et  congrue  loquendi  ao  scribendi  LAtind  fucultas 
ontune  tun  ao\utk  quam  ligiita,  sou,  nt  aiunt,  Marte,  et  ad  nnguem  infleotendi 
Graeonini  nominum  verbornmqae  paradigmata ;  hie  adraiMionem  in  Collegiam 
jin  puleit  expeetare.  Quicanque  verd  deotitutua  fuerit  hao  puritia,  admiaaionein 
sbi  neutiqiiam  veiidict- 1. 

3.  CoDsidenito  nnnsqaiaqae  ultimnra  fincm  vite  ao  studionim,  oognitionem 
umimm  Dei  et  Jofia  Chriati,  qoas  eat  vita  feterna.     Job.  zvii.  3. 

8.  Cam  DeiM  vapientiffi  ait  largitor,  privatia  preoibua  sapicntiani  ab  co  ainguli 
udoater  petanto.     Prov.  ii.  2,  3,  &c. 

4.  In  Same  Scriptoria  legcndia  bis  qnotidie  unnaquisque  ao  exeroeto ;  quo  par- 
itniac  peritus  sit  rationem  n-ddeudi  snoruiii  prdfectuum,  tain  in  tbH>retiois  philo- 
Jogicii  obcfervutionibiia,  qnani  in  spirituulibaa  practicis  docnmoutis,  quoniadmoduni 
tuora  reqnirent  pro  sno  oajuaque  oaptu,  quum  *^  aditoa  verbi  iilaminat.*'  Paal. 
oil.  130. 

5.  Id  pabli(y>  aancuimni  ocetu  omnea  geatua,  qui  conteinptam  aut  negleotain 
pnitt  feront  aacraroiu  iuiftitutiouuin,  ntudiosd  cnvcnto,  atque  ad  rutionem  tutori* 
bv  reddendam  quiil  profifcoriiit  parati  aunto :  omoibuaquf  le^itimis  sibi  acientiani 
npOModi  mediiit  utantor,  prout  u  Rno  qiiJRque  tatore  institutua  fuerit. 

6.  Omaem  prolanatiooem  Sjcroaanoti  Dei  noiiiiuitt,attributoruui,  yerbi,  inatitu- 
booam  ao  U-niporum  cultlls,  evitanti) ;  Drum  uut(iiji  ut  ejus  veritatum  In  notitiA 
mhiere,  summa  cum  revi-rentiH  et  timorc,  ^tudeutii. 

7.  Uonore  proaequuntr»r.  nt  p»reuteff,  itii  magiMtrutus,  presbyieroa,  tutores,  auos- 
^omDM  seniores,  pruut  ratio  puatulat;  coiaiii  illis  taocuU-ti  uixi  interrogati,  neo 
fiicqum  oontradioi'ntea,  eis  exliibentes  houuria  et  reverentie  indicia  quojounque 
Ittdabili  nsu  recepta  aunt,  incurvato  nimirum  corpore  salutautea,  aperto  capite 
aditaDtes,  &e. 

8.  Ad  loquendnm  tardi  sunto;  evitent  uon  solum  juramenta,  mendacia,  et  in- 
ccrtoi  ramorea.  sed  et  atultiloquinm,  sonrriiitati'm,  futilitatem,  laaoiviam,  omnesque 
gMtu  moiestos. 

9.  Nequia  so  Intrndat  vel  rebus  alienia  iiiimiweat. 

10.  Dum  hfo  egt-rint,  tt*mpns  studinsd  n.'dimunto,  tam  oommuntw  omniuni 
ioholiriQin  boras,  quam  snifl  prsh'Ctionibus  dcfttinatas,  obsenrando ;  prslectiuni- 
bviotem  diligenter  attendunto,  noo  voce  nee  gestu  mok'Sti.  Siquid  dubitent, 
ndilessnos,  aut  <nonduni  exempto  scrupulo)  tuturcfl  niodcstu  consulunto. 

11.  Neqois  aub  quovis  praeti-xtu  honiinnm,  quorum  perditi  aunt  ao  diHoinoti 
Born,  consuetodino  m>o  familiarifite  utitnr.  Noque  liccbit  ulli,  nisi  potestate  ab 
h^^eetoribos  Collegii  facta,  bellicis  luntrationibuH  intoremu.  Nemo  in  pupillari 
■tebi  degens,  niai  conceasA  priiia  u  tutore  vcnia,  ex  oppido  exeat ;  noc  quisijuani, 
OjrinaniDane  gradils  aut  ordinis  fuerit,  forum  frequentet.  vel  diutius  in  aliqu&  op- 
Pwi  platea  moretnr,  aut  tabernas,  cauponas,  vol  diversoria  ad  commeraandum  aut 
'I'i^un  aooedat,  niai  ad  parentea,  curatores,  nntrioioa,  vel  hnjusmodi,  acoeraitua 
ftfcrit. 

13.  Nallas  soholaria  quicqnam,  quod  sex  denariof*  valeat,  nnllo  parcntum,  cara- 
I'VQfl),  aut  tutomm  approbanle,  emito,  vendito,  aut  oommntato.  Quum  antem 
"^  feeerit,  A  Prssido  pro  delicti  ratione  nmltabitur. 

13.  Scbolarea  vemaoalA  linguA  intra  Collegii  limites  nullo  pnetextu  ntuntor, 
itti  ad  orationom  nut  aliud  aliquod  exorcitium  publicum  Anglice  habendum  evo- 
•Jjfiicrint 

U.  Siqnis  acholarium  a  precibus  ant  prselcctionibua  abfuerit,  nisi  necessitate 
^{''^otaiaat  tatoris  nactos  voniam,  admonitioni  nut  aliusmcNli  prr>  Prawidis  prnden- 
°*  pCM,  M  plus  quam  seme!  in  hebdommle  |>eceavent,  rrit  obnoxius. 

1^-  Sebolarium  quisque  dtmcc  prinio^ri'iiu  ornttur.  iii  nit  c<immenwilis,aut  no- 
^"  tliODJiia  filiii8,aut  militia  primogenitun.  suo  tantuin  cngnoniine  vocator. 
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16.  Nulliu  BoholArii  quavis  de  causa  (iiin  prsmoiwtrata  et  approbate  Pneaidi 
▼el  tDtori  sao)  k  anis  ■taaiia  stalMve  exeroitiis  abestu,  excepta  hoA  jeotaeolo,  aem- 
ihor&  morende,  prandio  verd  aesqaihoraf  pariter  et  ccena  oouoeaA. 

17.  Siquiii  floholarinni  ullain  Dei  et  hujua  Collegii  legem,  aive  animo  perveno, 
aeu  ex  snpina  negligentlli,  viol&rit,  postquain  feurit  bis  admonitas,  ai  non  adaltoa, 
Tirgti  coereeatnr,  lin  adultus,  ad  Innpectorea  Collegii  deferendos  erit,  ut  pabliei 
in  earn  pro  roeritis  animadvenio  fiat ;  in  atrooioribus  aatem  delictia,  nt  aded  gn- 
dHtiiii  prooedatur,  numo  expeotet,  neo  ut  admouitio  iterata  raper  e&dem  lege  neo- 
easario  fiat. 

18.  Quiounque  seholaris,  probatione  habiti,  potent  saoraa  utrinaque  ioatrumenti 
Soripturas  de  textu  originali  Latine  interpretari  et  logicd  reaolvere,  foeritque  nat- 
uralis  et  moralis  philuaophis  priucipiin  inibutua,  vit^ue  ao  moribns  incnlpatua,  et 
publioia  quibnsvia  oomitiis  ab  Inspi^otoribus  et  Prasaide  Gollogii  approbatua,  primo 
Buo  gradu  ponit  ornari. 

19.  Quiounque  aoholaris  aoriptam  aynopBln  vel  oorapendinm  logioB,  naturalie 
ao  moralis  philoaophie,  arithmetios,  geometriw,  et  aatronomie  exhibuerit,  ftie- 
rique  ad  theaea  suas  dcfendendaa  paratus,  neo  uou  originalium  nt  supra  diotum  est 
linguarum  peritus,  quern  etiamnum  morum  intogritaa  ao  studiorum  diligentia  oo- 
honestaverint,  publioia  qnibusvia  oomitiis  probatione  fiiot&,  aeoundi  gradfia,  magia- 
terii  nimirum,  oapax  erit. 

Tht  Lau>9j  Libertiea^  and  Ordem  of  Harvard  CoUege^  confirmed  by  tha  Ovw- 
Mtr^and  Pre$ident  of  tht  College  in  the  yeart  1642,  1643,  1644,  1645,  ami 
1646,  and  publiehed  to  the  Scholare  for  the  perpetual  preeervaHon  of  tknr 
welfare  and  government. 

1 .  When  any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tnlly,  or  anoh  like  olaasioal  Litiii  anthor 
extempore^  and  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse  and  proae  atio  {ut  mumt) 
Marte^  and  deoline  perfectly  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verba  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  then  may  he  be  admitted  into  the  College,  nor  shall  any  olaim  admisskw 
bef>re  such  qualiiicationa. 

2.  Every  one  shall  oonaider  the  main  end  of  hia  life  and  stndiea,  to  know  God 
and  Jeaus  Christ,  which  is  eternal  life.    John  xvii.  3. 

3.  Seeing  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  every  one  shall  seriously,  by  prtyw  in 
secret,  seek  wisdom  of  Him.    Proverbs  ii.  2,  3,  &c. 

4.  Every  one  shall  so  exercise  himself  in  reading  the  Scriptures  twkie  a  day, 
that  they  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  their  proficiency  therein,  both  in  theoret- 
ical observations  of  language  and  logic,  and  in  practical  and  spiritual  trntha,  as 
their  Tutor  shall  require,  according  to  their  several  abilitiea  reapectivdy,  aeeiDg 
the  entrance  of  the  word  giveth  light,  &c.    Pftalm  cxix.  130. 

5.  In  the  public  church  assembly,  they  shall  carefully  shun  all  geatorea  that 
ahow  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  Grod-s  ordinancea,  and  be  ready  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  their  Tutors  of  their  profiting,  and  to  use  the  helps  of  storing  themaelves 
with  knowledge,  aa  their  Tutors  shall  direct  them.  And  all  Sophisters  and  Baoh- 
elora  (until  themaelves  make  common  place)  shall  publicly  repeat  aermooa  in  the 
Ilall,  whenever  they  are  called  forth. 

6.  They  ahall  eaohew  all  profiination  of  God's  hdy  name,  attribute*,  word,  or- 
dinancea, and  timee  of  worship ;  and  atody,  with  reverence  and  love,  oareAiUy  to 
retain  God  and  hia  truth  in  thdr  minds. 

7.  They  shall  honor  as  their  parenti,  magistratea,  elders,  tutora,  and  aged  per- 
aona,  by  being  ailent  in  their  prcaence  (except  they  be  called  on  to  anaifer),  not 
gainaaying ;  ahowing  all  thoae  laudable  expremona  of  honor  and  rererenoe  in  their 
presence  that  are  in  use,  aa  bowing  before  them,  standing  nnoovered,  or  the 
like. 
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&  Tbgj  riian  be  dow  to  ipeik,  sod  eaohew  not  only  oaths,  lies,  Bn<i  anoertain 
Int  EktwiM  all  Idle,  foolish,  bitter  scoffing,  frothy,  wanton  words,  aiid 


t  Voiie  dun  pngmctioslly  intmde  or  intermeddle  in  other  men's  sffiiin. 

lA.  Diring  their  residenoe  they  shall  stodiously  redeem  their  time,  observe 
Ai  fttsrally  hoars  appointed  for  all  the  scholars,  and  the  special  hoar  for  their 
fvi  keCare,  and  then  diligently  attend  the  leotarce,  withoat  any  disturbance  by 
void  or  gL-stnre ;  and,  if  of  any  thing  they  doubt,  they  shall  inquire  of  their  ful- 
km,  or  in  case  of  non-resolution,  nuidestly  of  their  Tutors. 

11.  Noo^  shall,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  freqaont  the  company  and 
noiflf  of  sneh  men  as  lead  an  unfcirt  and  dissolute  life.  Neither  shall  any, 
vitfaoat  license  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  be  of  the  artillery  or  train- 
bad.  Nor  shall  any,  without  the  license  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  his 
Ite^  leave,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  call  of  parents  or  guardians,  go  out  to  an- 
other town. 

18.  No  ■eholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing,  to  the  value  of  sixpemve, 
without  the  allowance  of  his  parents,  guardians,  or  Tutor's ;  and  whosoever  is 
fmd  to  have  sold  or  bought  any  such  things  without  acquainting  their  tutors  or 
pBKnIi,  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  commodity,  ur  the  restoring  of  it,  according 
to  flie  discretion  of  the  President. 

13.  The  scholars  shall  never  use  their  mother  tongue,  except  that  in  public  ex- 
cniies  of  oratory,  or  such  like,  they  be  called  to  make  thera  in  English. 

14  If  any  scholar,  being  in  health,  shall  be  absent  fmm  prayers  or  lectures, 
siocpt  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  by  the  leave  of  his  Tutor,  he  shall  be  liable 
tsadmooition  (or  sooh  punishment  ss  the  President  shall  think  meet),  if  he  oAbnd 
ahsie  onoe  a  we^. 

15.  Bvery  scholar  shall  be  called  by  his  surname  only,  till  he  be  invested  with 
hii  fint  degree,  except  he  be  a  fellow  commoner,  or  knight^s  eldest  son,  or  of  su- 
ptrior  nobility. 

16.  No  scholar  shall,  under  any  pretence  of  recreation  or  other  cause  whatever 
(■nloB  foreshowed  and  allowed  by  the  President  or  hu  Tutor),  be  absent  from 
ha  Modies  or  appointed  exercises,  above  an  hour  at  morning  bever,  half  an  hour 
atiftempon  bever,  an  hoar  and  a  half  at  dinner,  and  so  k>ng  at  supper. 

17.  If  any  scholar  shall  transgress  any  of  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  Hooso, 
<Mt  of  pervemeness,  or  apparent  negligence,  after  twice  a^lmonition,  he  shall 
bo  bble,  if  not  adultutj  to  correction ;  if  adultua,  his  mime  shall  be  given  up 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  that  he  may  be  publicly  dealt  with  after  the 
diMrt  of  his  fiudt ;  bat  in  greater  offences  such  gradual  proceeding  shall  not  be 
aenioed. 

18.  Bvery  scholar,  that  on  proof  is  found  able  to  read  the  original  of  the  Old 
■^  New  Testament  into  the  ^tin  tongue,  and  to  resolve  them  loo[ically,  withal 
^n^  of  honest  life  and  conversation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath  the  approbation 
^  the  Overseers  and  Master  of  the  College,  may  be  invested  with  his  first 
d^ws. 

19.  Every  soholar,  that  giveth  up  in  writing  a  synopsis  or  aommary  of  Logic, 
^^teal  and  Rforal  Philosophy,  Arithmetic,  Greometry,  and  Astronomy,  and  is 
1^  to  defend  his  theses  or  positions,  withal  skilled  in  the  originals  as  aforesaid, 
■i  rtin  eootiaaea  honest  and  studious,  at  any  public  act  after  trial  he  shall  be 
iifiMe  of  the  aoaoad  degree,  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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IN  ■OHOUkRIBUI  ADMrrmfDn. 

1.  Prabebis  omnimoclam  debitain  revercntiam  honorandii  magiatntibiis  ao  rev 
ereDdis  Presbyteris  et  Prieeidi  CoUegii  unk  cum  Sooiis  singalit. 

2.  Debitam  diligentiam  stndiia  iDcambendo  adhibebis,  stndiii  inquam  lingua 
rain  et  artinm  Uberaliam,  obscqaendo  tutori  tno  et  aalntaribiis  ejoa  pnBoeptia, 
quamdiu  in  atata  pnpillari  venatus  fueria  in  hoo  Collegio. 

3.  Religioee  in  te  suacipiea  ouram,  dum  hie  oommoraberis,  obeerrandi  aingulaa 
aalntares  leges,  statuta,  et  privilegia  hajus  societatia  quantum  in  te  aitnm  eat ; 
atqne  etiam,  ut  ob^  -rventur  ab  omnibus  hujua  Coliegii  membris  in  singuk)  nnioa- 
oajosqae  mnnere,  Hdeliter  curabis. 

4.  Sednld  prospioies  nequid  detriment!  Collegium  capiat,  quantum  in  te  aitum 
eat,  sive  in  ejus  sumptibus,  sive  in  (edificio  et  structure,  fnndis,  pruventibaa,  cete- 
riaqne  omnibos,  qus  nunc  ad  Collegium  pertinent,  aut,  dum  hie  egeris,  pertinere 
poasunt. 

Qood  ad  nos,  Pnesidem  et  Sooios  scilicet,  spectat,  pollicemor  noa  tibi  non  de- 
futnroa  quibuscunque  uo6tr&  intererit ;  imo  verd  in  studiis  tuis  et  pietate  prcgrea- 
aom,  quantum  in  nobis  fuerit,  promovebimns. 


aoom  ADMrrTKNDiB. 

1.  Probebia  oranimodam  debitam  revercntiam  honorandia  magiatratibna  ao 
reverendis  Presbyteris  et  Pra»idi,  Coilcgii  InHpc-etoribus. 

2.  Religiosd  in  te  suficipies  curam,  dum  hfc  commoraberis,  observandi  dngnlas 
aalutares  leges,  statuta,  et  privilegia  hujus  sooietatis,  quantum  in  te  sitnra  eat, 
atqne  etiam,  at  obacrventur  ab  omnibus  hujus  Coliegii  membris  in  Mngolo  onioa- 
ouj  usque  munere. 

3.  Omnes  et  singalos  studentes,  qui  tutels)  tU89  oommittuntur  aut  in  postenim 
oommittendi  sunt,  at  promoveas  in  omni  tam  divinft  qoam  humana  lit«ratur4,  pro 
suo  cujusque  captu,  atqne,  ut  moribus  honest^  et  inoulpatd  se  gerant,  anmmopare 
curabis. 

4.  Sedulo  prnepicies,  nequid  detriinenti  Collegium  capiat,  quantum  in  te  aitnm 
est,  sive  in  ejus  sumptibua,  sive  in  sedificio  et  structure,  fundis,  proventibos, 
ceterisqne  omnibus,  quee  nunc  ad  CoU^um  pertinent,  aut,  dum  hie  egeria,  per- 
tinere possint. 

Quod  etiam  ad  nos  (Coliegii  Inspectores)  spectat,  poUicomnr  nos  non  tibi  deftt- 
turos  esse,  quibuscunque  tu4  intererit ;  imo  verd  tc  confirmabimus  anthoritate  ao 
potestate  nostra  in  on)nibu8  tuis  legitimis  administrationibus,  contra  quoeennqoe 
contumaoes.  £t  pro  Coliegii  facnltatibua  erogabimus  tibi  idonea  stipendia  (i.  e. 
pro  modulo  nostro),  qn»  soffioiant  ad  victum  et  amictam  et  literatoram  tnam 
promovendam. 


PR^miTATIG   BAOOALAUaiOaUlf. 


Honorandi  Tin,  vosqne,  reverendi  Presbyteri,  prflssento  vobia  hoece  javenea, 
qnos  Bcio  tam  doctrin&  quam  moribus  idoneos  esse  ad  primnm  in  artiboa  gradom 
soscipiendnm  pro  more  Academianmi  in  AngliL 


ADxxaaio. 


Admitto  te  ad  primnm  gradnm  in  artibns,  scil.  ad  respondendum  quastioni  pro 
more  Academiarum  in  Angli&,  tibique  trado  huno  librum  unk  cum  potestate 
public^  prielegendi  (in  aliqa&  artium,  quam  proBteris)  qnotiescnnqne  ad  hoc  manna 
evooataa  foeris. 


PRBSSlfTATIO  M AOISTaOmVM. 


Honorandi  viri,  vosqnc,  reverendi  Presbyteri,  presento  vobis  hosoe  Tiros,  qnos 
scio  tam  doctrin&  quam  moribus  esse  idone<ie  ad  incipiendum  in  artiboi  pro  mora 
Academiarum  in  Angli4. 
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AWfWIO  nMnWTOBCX. 


Admitto  te  ad  MOiindiim  ffradmn  io  artiboa  pro  more  Aeademiamm  in  Angiift; 
1ibiq«a  tndo  hmie  libmm  udA  ouni  potestate  pablksd  profitendi,  ubioiuiqao  ad  hoo 
muoi  publioi  emoatni  fnern. 


VOBMVLA  WVmLlOM   OOllFaSfllOMIS. 


E^  8.  W.,  qui  k  cnltn  diviDo  in  anl4  Collegii  tam  matutino  qnam  Tetpertino 
totiea  per  aliquot  menaea  abfui  (in  qui  abeenta  monitiB  et  aliia  in  me  animadver- 
■woom  gradiboi  Don  obetantiboa  hactenoa  peratiti),  none  oalpam  meam  agnoaoo, 
«t  poblioa  agnitioiiia  hoo  teatimonio  me  ream  protitoor,  et  majorem  in  hia  exer- 
vcfm  pielatii  diligentiam  in  poatenim  (Deo  volente),  dom  hfc  egero,  polliceor. 


OIRTIFIGATB    FOR   AN   mtDBRORADOATa. 

Per  integrum  bienninm  quo  apud  noa  pupillari  atatn  commoratna  eat  A.  B., 
GoQegn  Harvardini  CantabrigifB  in  Nov-Anglia  alumnua,  pnblioaa  leotionea  tam 
philologicaa  qnam  philoaophioaa  andivit,  neonon  deolnmntionibua,  diapntationibua, 
CKtcriaqoe  ezerdtiia,  pro  ani  temporia  ratione  adt-u  inoabuit,  nt  nobia  certam  apem 
feoerit  illom  ania  costaneia  etiam  in  aliia  ooUegiis  (si  admiaaoa  fuerit)  non  diaparem 
fore,  (^propter  hoc  de  illo  u*«timonium  omnikua,  quorum  intereaao  poaait,  per- 
hibemna  noa,  quorum  nomina  subacripta  aunt. 
Datom. 

oaariviOATa  roa  a  baohblor  of  abtb. 

Per  integrum  illud  tempus  quo  apud  noa  commoratua  vmi  C.  D.  Collegii  Har- 
vardini OintabrigifB  in  Nov-Anglia  alumoua,  et  in  nrtibus  liberalibua  Baooalau- 
reWjbonarum  literarum  atudiia  vite  probitatem  adjunzit ;  aded  ut  nobia  apem 
amplam  feoerit  ae  in  Eceleaie  et  Reipublice  eommtKlum  victurura.  Quaproptor 
boo  de  lib  teatimonium  omnibua,  quorum  interewu  poaait,  pcrhibcmua  noa,  quorum 
ocaiiiia  rabaoripta  aunt. 

Datom. 

OBBTIFIOATB  FOB  A  MAaTBB  OF  ABT8. 

Per  integrum  illnd  tempua  quo  apud  nna  commoratua  cat  E.  F.,  Collegii  Har- 
wdini  Gantabrigis  in  NoT-Anglia  alumnua,  et  in  artibua  liberalibua  ^fagiater, 
booamni  literarum  atudiia  aedulo  inoubuit,  ainoeram  vere  6dei  profeaaionem  in- 
cnlpstit  ana  rite  moribua  ezomaTit,  aded  ut  nobia  certam  et  amplam  apem  feoerit 
N  in  Sooleaia  et  Reipublion  oommodum  Tioturum.  Quapropter  hoo  de  illo  teati- 
■noninm  oamibua,  quorum  intereaae  poaait,  perhibi^mua  noa,  quorum  nomina  aub- 
Nnptaiunt. 


BAOOAUkURBORUII   PBiiaBNTATIO. 


AippHoat  Rerarentiia  Teatria  A.  B.,  ut  quadricnnium  ab  admiaaione  oompletam, 
fio  ordinariaa  leotknaa  audiverit  una  cum  diaputationibua,  deolamationibua, 
^■icriiqBe  ezeroitiia  per  atatuta  Col.  requiaitia  (lioet  non  omnino  aeoumdum  for- 
B*B  itiltati),  BoiBoiat  ei  ad  primum  gradum  in  artibua  auaoipiendum. 


HA«.  VajMBVTATlO  VK  AMaL. 


,  ^fpKcat  Berenntiia  reatria  N.  N.,  ut  novem  termini  oompleti  poat  finalem 
<!*  determinatioDem,  in  quibua  ordinariaa  lectionea  audiverit  (lioet  non  omnino 
■madam  fiMinam  atatuti)  un4  cum  omnibua  oppoaitionibua,  reaponaionibua,  de- 
f^MBitiooibiia,  oeteriaqne  exeroitiia  per  at'ituta  regia  requiaitia,  auffioiant  ei  ad 


T  HARVAKD  HALL. 


HOKUHBNTTO 


THE    HOPKINS   FOUNDATION. 

THE  HOPKINS  SCHOOL  AT  HADLB7. 
[Bj  SylTestar  Jndd.] 


IHTBODUOnON. 

Bj  hit  win,  made  in  LondoD,  where  he  died  in  March,  1657,  Got.  Edward 
Hnpktfw  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  gave  a  portion  of  his  estate  in  New  Eng- 
land to  Tbeophihis  Eaton,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven,  and 
Mr.  John  Gollick  and  Mr.  William  Gkx>dwin  of  Hartford,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
tliem  '^to  give  aome  encooragement  in  those  foreign  plantations  for  the 
breeding  iq>  of  hopefnl  yoaths  in  a  way  of  learning,  both  at  the  Grammar 
Bcfhool  and  CoOage,  for  the  public  service  of  the  country  in  future  times.'*    He 
abo  ordered  that  £500  more  should  be  made  over  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
in  six  mootfas  after  the  death  of  his  wifa* 

Bev.  Jdm  Davenport  of  New  Haven  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin  of  Hadley, 
ihb  only  surviving  trustees,  made  a  distribution  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  donation  in 
.^ril,  lOM.  They  gave  £400  to  the  town  of  Hartford,  for  a  Grammar 
School;  and  all  the  rest  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  towns  of  New 
Haven  and  Hadley,  to  be  improved  in  maintaining  a  Grammar  School  in  each; 
but  they  provided  that  £100  of  that  half  which  Hudley  had  should  be 
given  to  Hu-vard  Ck>llege.  When  the  money  was  received.  New  Haven  had 
£412,  Hartford  £400,  Hadley  £308,  and  Harvard  CoUege  £10J— in  all, 
£l,22a  Mrs.  Hopkins  lived  untU  1099,  and  the  gift  of  £500  was  ob- 
tained, not  by  the  schools  of  New  Haven  and  Hadley,  to  which  it  belonged, 
hnl  by  Harvard  College  and  Cambridge  Granmiar  School,  in  1710. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1667,  the  town  mode  the  following  grant  of  land, 
■ad  on  the  14th  of  March,  appointed  a  committee  to  let  it 

"The  town  have  sp-anted  to  and  for  the  use  of  a  Granunar  School  in  this 
tovn  of  Hadley,  ana  to  be  and  remain  perpetuallv  to  and  for  the  use  of  the 
■id  school,  tlie  two  little  meadows,  next  beyond  the  brook  commonly  called 
the  mill  brook,  and  as  much  upland  to  be  laid  to  the  samo  as  the  committee 
cfaoBeobythe  town  shall  in  their  discretion  see  meet  and  needful;  provided 
withaL  tiuub  it  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  said  committee  that  so  much  of  the 
noondf  meadow  shall  be  exceptea  from  the  said  grant,  as  that  there  mav  be  a 
teiible  and  convenient  passage  for  cattle  to  their  feed"  Committee  chosen: 
Mr.  Cterkflu  Lt.  Sndlli,  Wm.  Allis,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Kr.,  and  Andrew 
WttiMr.— Note  on  the  margin  by  Peter  Tilton:  **  These  two  meadows  are  on 
ttie  wwmd  nec^  of  land;  and  [the  otherl  the  little  long  meadow  that  was 
nnrved  by  the  Ttw^i^na  in  the  first  sale  and  afterwards  purchased  by  itself." 

Then  two  Sdiool  Meadows  adjoin  the  Connecticut,  and  are  soparated  by  high 

iplnd  wldefa  beeomes  narrow  in  the  northern  part    On  this  elevated  ridge, 

the  bdim  bad  a  fort  and  burying-place.    One  meadow  is  east  of  the  rid^; 

ttwolbvlBwestof  itinabendof  the  river,  and  is  greatly  enlarged  by  the 

WTnarhiiifiit  of  the  river  upon  Hatfield.    Both  were  estimated  at  60  acres  in 

Ittl  Hmj  now  (1847)  contain,  with  the  upland,  more  than  140  acres. 

CFRAMlfAR  BCHOOLw 

Oa  the  90th  of  March,  1660,  Mr.  Goodwin  proposed  to  the  town,  that  he 
Wdddioose  three  persons,  and  the  town  should  choose  '*  two  more  able  and 

^ForUofispby  of  G<»v.  Ropkfns,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Tractees  to  ger  po^ses- 
n«  sf  the  inet-OTtT,  res  Barnard  a  Report  aa  8ap«>r1ntendent  of  Common  l^choola  of 
2°»*ctleat  fiir  18(0.  and  the  AmeriecM  Journal  of  EdueaOon^  Vol.  It.  669,  where  also 
vUlbt  fusBd  the  Will,  and  the  agreement  of  Bar.  John  Davenport  and  Mr.  Goodwin 
•h«^  "-> — ■ —  tks  lepc7- 
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pions  men; "  and  that  these  five,  with  himself  as  long  as  he  liyed,  shoiald  have 
the  full  dispose  and  management  of  the  estate  given  by  the  trustees  of  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  of  all  other  estate  given  by  any  donor,  or  that  may  be  given,  to 
the  town  of  Hadley  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  learning;  the  five 
persons  to  remain  in  the  work  till  death  or  the  Providence  of  Gkxl  remove  any 
of  them,  and  then  the  survivors  shall  choose  others  in  their  place.  Mr.  (Good- 
win desired  that  the  school  might  be  called  the  Hopkins  School  On  the  dSth  of 
March,  he  informed  the  town  that  he  had  chosen  Mr.  John  Russell,  Jr.,  Lieut. 
Samuel  Smith,  and  Aaron  Cooke;  and  the  town  voted  as  follows: 

The  town  voted  their  approbation  of  Mr.  Gkxxiwin's  choice.  The  town  also 
voted  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Sr.,  and  Peter  Tilton  to  join  with  tiie  three  persons 
before  mentioned,  as  a  joint  Ck>mmittee  who,  together  with  Mr.  Gkxxlwin  ^while 
he  Lives,  and  after  his  death,  shall  jointly  and  together  have  the  ordering  and 
full  dispose  of  the  estate  or  estates  given  by  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Goodwin 
(as  trustees  as  aforesaid  to  Mr.  Edward  Hopkins)  to  tnis  town  of  Hadley,  or 
any  other  estate  or  e>  toftes  that  are  or  may  oe  given  either  by  the  town  itself 
or  any  other  donor  or  donors,  for  the  use,  benefit,  maintenanoe,and  promoting 
of  a  Grammar  School  to  and  for  the  use  and  in  this  town  of  Hadley;  as  also 
jointly  and  together  to  act,  do,  conclude,  execute,  and  finish  anything  respect- 
mg  the  premises  faithfully  and  according  to  their  best  discretion. 

V  oted  also  bv  the  town  that  as  to  the  five  persons  before  ezpreswd,  if  any 
decease  or  be  ouierwise  disabled  through  the  Providence  of  Goo,  the  rest  sur- 
viving shall  have  the  sole  choice  of  any  other  in  the  room  and  place  of  those 
surceasing,  to  the  full  number  of  five  persons,  provided  they  be  Imown,  dis- 
creet, pious,  faithful  persons. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  trustees,  built  from  the  Hofddns 
donation,  a  grist-mill  upon  Mill  River,  a  little  south  of  the  school  land&  No 
record  is  found  of  the  year  in  which  the  mill  was  built,  nor  of  any  grant  by 
the  town  of  the  use  of  the  stream.  A  house  lot  for  the  miller  was  granted 
Oct.  16,  1671.  Perhaps  the  mill  was  built  that  year.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Indians  in  September,  1677,  with  the  miller's  house,  the  farm  bam,  fences,  and 
other  propeity.  The  trustees  of  the  school  declined  to  rebuild,  not  having 
sufficient  means,  and  apprehending  danger  from  the  Indians.  The  town 
needed  a  mill,  and  as  Robert  Boltwood  was  not  afraid  of  Indians,  a  majority 
of  the  trustees  were  induced  to  dispose  of  the  right  belonging  to  the  school  to 
the  town  f(T  £10;  and  the  town,  to  encourage  Boltwood  to  build  a  millt 
granted  to  him  the  mill-place  and  the  remains  of  the  dam,  Nov.  6, 1677,  and 
they  granted  four  acres  as  a  house  lot  for  the  miller,  June  3, 1678.  The  mill 
was  rebuilt  by  Boltwood  in  1678  or  1679. 

Mr.  Russell,  always  solicitous  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Grammar  School,  did 
not  consent  to  the  sale  of  the  mill-place  and  dam;  and  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1680,  he  presented  to  the  County  Court  at  Northampton,  the  state  of  the 
school,  and  what  had  been  done  by  the  other  trustees,  tiie  town,  and  Boltwood. 
The  Court  decided  that  the  sale  by  the  trustees  was  illegal.  '^Wemaynot 
allow  so  g^reat  a  wrong."  They  judged  that  Gjodman  Boltwood  should  be 
repaid  what  he  had  expended,  and  that  the  mill  should  belong  to  the  school 

At  the  September  Court,  1682,  the  committee  of  the  Hopkins  School  ren- 
dered an  account  of  the  school  estate.  Mr.  Goodwin,  before  his  death,  re- 
ceived from  the  Hopkins  donation  £308,  from  Thomas  Coleman  £5,  Mr. 
Westwood  £13,  and  Widow  Barnard  £2,  making  £333.  He  and  others  ex- 
pended £172  lis.  4d.  for  a  house  for  the  miller,  a  bam  for  the  farm,  fencing 
the  farm  or  meadows  before  and  after  the  war,  loss  on  a  house  bought  by  Mr. 
G.,  paying  a  debt  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  £838  was 
expended  in  building  the  mill  and  dam,  repairing,  maintaining  the  school- 
master, &c 

The  school  estate  that  remained  consisted  of  the  school  meadows,  given  by 
the  town,  estimated  at  60  acres;  13  or  14  acres  of  meadow  (5  acres  of  it  in 
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Kortliainptcni  meadow),  and  his  dweUing-house  and  one  acre  and  a  half  from 
his  home  lot,  given  by  Nathaniel  Ward;  13  acres  of  meadow  given  by  John 
Barnard;  and  11^  acres  of  meadow  given  by  Henry  Clarke. 

The  Boltwoods,  father  and  son,  were  resolute  men,  and  tenacious  of  their 
rights,  bat  they  did  not  like  contention,  and  on  the  8th  of  August,  16S8,  Robert 
Boltwood  agre?d  to  surrender  the  mill  and  appurtenances  to  the  school  com- 
mit^eei,  and  they  were  to  pay  him  £138  in  gmin  and  pork.  They  took 
poasession  about  Nov.  1,  1683.  In  the  year  1B84  they  found  that  the  town 
challenged  some  right  to  the  stream  and  land,  and  there  were  other  difficulties, 
and  they  refused  to  consummate  the  bargain.  The  committee  and  Samuel 
Boltwood  (his  father  Robert  died  in  April,  1684),  referred  the  matter  to  John 
Pynchon  and  John  AUis,  and  in  consequence  of  their  decision,  March  80,  1685, 
the  mill  was  delivered  up  to  Samuel  Boltwood  about  May  1,  1685. 

Attempts  to  Limit  the  Hopkins  School  to  English  Studies, 

Serious  troubles  to  Mr.  Russell  and  the  promoters  of  the  Grammar  School 

next  aroBe  from  another  quarter.    As  the  donation  of  Mr.  Hopkins  was  almost 

all  dissipated,  and  the  mill  was  in  the  hands  of  Boltwood,  and  the  estate  that 

remained  was  nearly  all  given  by  Hadley  and  by  individuals  of  that  town,  the 

people  concluded  that  the  estate  might  as  well  be  managed  by  the  town  for  the 

UM  of  an  English  School.    Some  of  the  most  influential  men  were  in  favor  of 

this  course,  especially  Peter  Tilton,  who  had  resigned  his  office  as  trustee,  and 

Samnel  Ppxtrigg,  who  still  remained  a  trustee,  and  on  the  23d  of  August,  1686, 

the  following  votes  were  adopted  by  the  town: 

"Voted  by  the  town  that  all  that  estate  of  houses  and  lands  bequeathed  and 
givea  by  any  donor  or  donors  in  their  last  wills  and  testaments  to  this  town  of 
Badlcj,  or  to  a  school  in  said  town,  or  to  the  promoting  and  furtherance  of 
learning  in  said  town,  as  the  leeacy  of  Nathaniel  Ward,  John  Barnard,  Henry 
Oarice,  eent,  tbey  look  on  said  estate  and  donations  to  belong  nextly  to  the 
town  tobe  improved  according  to  the  will  of  the  testators:  ana  therefore  take 
it  into  their  hands  to  manage,  order,  and  dispose  to  the  use  of  a  school  in  this 
town  of  Hadlev. — This  had  a  full  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

"Voted  by  tne  town  that  Ens.  Nash,  Francis  Barnard,  Neh.  Dickinson,  Thos. 
Horey,  aod'Samuel  Barnard  are  a  committee  from  the  town  to  make  demand 
of  the  school  committee  of  all  the  produce,  increase  and  rents  of  lands  and 
c>tstes  abovesaid,  and  accruing  thereto,  which  are  at  present  in  their  hands 
undisposed." 

After  these  votes  of  the  town,  four  of  the  school  conmiittee,  viz.,  Mr.  John 
RqskII,  Aaron  Cooke,  Joseph  Kellogg,  and  Samuel  Porter,  presented  to  the 
County  Coort  at  Springfield,  Sept  28,  1686,  the  declining  state  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  and  complained  of  some  persons  in  Hadley  who  obstructed  the 
oumageBient  of  the  schooL  The  Court  ordered  that  the  lands  given  by  Had- 
ley, and  the  donations  of  Hopkins,  Ward,  Barnard,  and  Clarke,  should  be 
inipreyed  for  the  Grammar  School,  and  not  for  an  English  School  separate 
from  the  G^nmiar  SchooL  Mr.  Pynchon  sent  a  copy  of  the  order  to  Mr. 
Bnaell,  and  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  dated  Oct.  2,  1686,  in  which  he  mentioned 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  getting  the  order  passed.  The  Court  was 
<:ooipoeed  of  himself,  William  Clark  of  Northampton,  and  Peter  Tilton.  Mr. 
Butrigg  was  present  and  spoke  in  favor  of  Hadley. 

'  ^  " I  «m  heartily  sorry,  says  Mr.  Pynchon,  that  Mr.  Partrigg  is  so  cross  in  the 
DvhiesB  of  the  school;  nothing  will  be  done  as  it  ought  to  be  till  ho  be 
'^lUiTed.  which  I  suppose  the  President  and  Council  mav  d).  It  is  too  hard 
tor  the  Coonty  Court  to  do  anything.  Mr.  Tilton,  fiillv  falling  in  with  him, 
has  fall  and  stroQjg  in  all  his  notions  as  Mr.  Partri;^g  liimseif.  and  itiswon- 
derfol  that  anythmg  passed.  Mr.  CHark,  though  a  mend  in  the  bu'-inos-'.  yet 
jwrtedcoa-age.*  Mr.  Tilton  said  it  weuld  kindle  puc'i  a  fiomo  as  woulri  not 
be  qoendied.    But  if  to  do  right,  nnd  secure  the  public  welfare,  kindle  a  flame, 

.*^Ir..Cia-lc  wft^iofAYor  of  the  Qracamar  School,  Lnd  si  tne  Mme  time,  s  fr  •  nd  ut 
Tilton  ind  Partrigg. 
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the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.*  To  get  the  order  passed,  I  was  f oroed  to  dedars 
that  if  Mr.  Clark  did  not  anent,  I  would  {give  leave  to  record  it  myself  fl 
But  he  concurred,  the  order  being  a  little  mollified.  If  Mr.  Partries  wm 
obstruct,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  removed  by  the  President  and  Coond^  "who 
must  do  this  business:  we  are  too  weak  in  the  county  court.  I  am  full  for  it 
to  leave  all  with  the  President,!  and  fflad  it  U  like  to  be  in  the  hands  of  them 
who  will  powerfully  order.  I  pray  God  the  school  may  stand  upon  its  right 
basis,  ana  all  may  run  in  the  old  channeL  " 

After  the  decision  of  the  Ck>urt,  Sept  28, 1686,  a  paper  was  signed  by  those 
in  Hadley  who  adhered  to  Mr.  Russell  and  the  Grammar  School,  and  accepted 
the  order  of  the  Court.    The  signers  were  Samuel  Gkundner,  John  Ingram, 

Chileab  Smith,  John   Preston,   Joseph   Kellogg,  Samuel  ,  Samuel 

Porter,  Sr.,  Aaron  Cooke,  William  Marcum,  Heeekiah  Porter,  and  widow 
Mary  Goodman.  These,  with  Mr.  Russell,  made  12  persons  in  the  minority. 
All  the  rest  seem  to  have  gone  for  the  English  SchooL 

Mr.  Russell  wrote  to  President  Dudley,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  Grammar  SchooL  Mr.  Pynchon  received  an  order  from  the 
President  and  Council,  dated  Oct  21,  1686,  requiring  him  to  examine  the 
school  affairs  at  Hadley  and  report.  Bir.  Pynchon  came  to  Hadley,  Nov.  18; 
and  sent  to  Northampton  for  Capt  Aaron  Cooke  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley. 
He  desired  a  town  meeting  the  next  morning,  that  the  town  might  depute 
some  persons  to  g^ve  an  account  of  the  school  affairs.  A  town  meeting  was 
ordered  at  sun  a  quarter  of  an  hour  high  the  next  morning.  I  Capt  Cooke 
and  Mr.  Hawley  came  over.  Mr.  Tilton,  Mr.  Partrigg,  and  others  came  as 
a  committee  from  the  town  meeting,  and  were  willing  to  discourse  as  friends^ 
but  not  in  obedience  to  the  Council's  order.  The  school  committee  ware 
present  and  gave  their  reasons,!  and  the  town's  committee!  read  two  or  three 
long  papers  in  reply.  These  things  and  many  more  are  stated  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  and  Council,  dated  at  Hadley,  Nov.  20, 1686,  and  signed  by  Pyndion, 
Cooke,  and  Hawley.  They  request  that  aome  sjieedy  course  may  be  taken  l^ 
the  Council  "for  quieting  the  hot  and  raised  spirit  of  the  people  of  'Hadkiy." 

Orammar  School  Confirmed. 

The  letter  of  Pynchon,  Cooke  and  Hawley  to  the  President  and  Coonoa  bad 
the  effect  intended,  and  the  following  order  was  issued: 

"By  the  Honorable,  the  President  and  Council  of  his  Majesty's  Tenitocy 
and  Dominion  of  New  England,  in  America: 

'*  Upon  perusal  of  the  return  made  by  Major  Pynchon  and  the  oommittee 
for  the  affair  of  the  Hadley  school,  the  President  and  Council  do  order  that 
the  committee  for  Hopkins  School  be  and  remain  the  feofees  of  the  Gnunmar 
School  in  the  said  town,  and  that  Bir.  Partrigg  be  and  is  hereby  dismiaaed 
from  anv  further  service  in  that  matter.  And  that  the  said  committee  make 
report  of  the  present  estate  of  said  Mr.  Hopkins  and  other  donations  to  the 
school  (which  having  been  orderly  annexed  to  the  Grammar  Sdiool,  are 
hereby  continued  to  that  service),  unto  the  next  countv  court  of  Hampshire, 
who  are  hereby  empowered  to  supplv  the  place  of  Mr.  Partrigg  wito  some 
other  meet  person  in  Hadley.  And  that  the  said  court  do  find  oi»  and  order 
some  method  for  the  payment  of  Boltwood's  expenses  upon  the  mill,  that  the 

*  T  it  Id  A  noble  s  ntiment  of  Pjucboa ;  ncarl/  equ-.Ysloi.t  to  the  old  Latin,  /lot, 
justUla^  mat  ccelum. 

t  Thi-i  8  ems  i  o  be  the  me  minsr.  but  IV  Is  difflcnlt  to  read  thi^  part  of  the  letter. 

t  The  d  spotic  Kovernmui  t  ot  Prtisident  Oadley  (^tiou  followed  by  that  <  f  Aadres)  * 
was  (1  te>tea  by  m  >  i  people  in  th's  part  of  the  co  ony,  yet  some  were  willing  to  make 
use  of  ir,  toacro:npIi-ri  what  thoy  con^-ider  d  io  bua  go  d  obj  cr.    DoabtlfS^  the  de- 
cision of  (bo  uld  Coa.t  of  Aa  Utania  would  have  been  similar  to  that  of  tho  President 
an<l  Cuanrll. 

I  It  ratst  havo  ber*n  a  lively  timn  in  Hsdlvy,  when  a  town  meeting  waa  held  at  san  a 
qn«rter  *  f  an  hour  hiir^  u  iti«*  n«<  rni  g. 

I  rbe  rcas  ns  wh  v^\f^  i  s  a*e  s  a  d  ii  mvn  to  8npp'>rt  the  Orammar  School,  are  pre- 
smed.  ih  y  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Rj-vell,  wiih  man/  Scrip  nrc  reierencea  anu  quo- 
tations. 

5  Tiie  town's  committee  were  Mr.  Tilton,  Mr.  Partrigg,  Bns.  Timothy  Nash,  Nehemiah 
Dickinson.  Daniel  Marsh,  and  Thomas  Hovey, 
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Tn.ll,  fium,  and  other  lands  nven  to  the  school  may  retom  to  that  public  use; 
the  Preddent  and  Coancil  hereby  declaring  it  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 
town  of  Hadley  or  any  other  whatsoever  to  divert  any  of  the  lands  or  estate 
or  the  HLid  null  str^on,  and  tho  privileges  thereof  (which  are  legally  de- 
termined to  the  said  Grammar  School),  to  an^  other  ufq  whatsoever.  The 
President  and  Oooncll  judging  the  pculicular  gifts  in  the  town  a  good  fomida- 
tkm  for  a  Grammar  School  TOth  t(Sr  themselves  and  the  whole  oomitry,  and 
that  the  Grammar  Sdiool  can  bo  no  otherwise  interrupted,  but  to  be  a  school 
hfilden  by  a  master  capable  to  instroct  children  and  fit  toem  for  the  university. 

"By  order,  ED.  RANDOLPH,  Secretary, 

"OouHdL  HouBB,  Boston,  December  the  8th,  1686.'' 

At  a  new  Comity  Court,  appointed  by  Andros,  and  held  at  Northampton, 

Jime  7, 1087,  the  cotler  of  the  President  and  Council  was  read,  and  a  petition 

and  statement  from  the  trustees  of  the  school    Samuel  Boltwood  was  sum- 

naoned  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  he  detained  the  milL    He  presented  a 

paper  giviog  a  regular  account  of  his  father's  building  and  selling  the  mill  and 

of  the  award  of  Pynchon  and  Allis,  which  put  the  mill  into  his  (Samuel  Bolt^ 

wood's)  hands.    Referring  to  the  award,  he  says,  **  it  seems  rational,  especially 

for  tiiQie  who  profess  religion,  to  stand  by  what  was  done"  or  make  good 

their  bond.    "  What  is  my  jost  right  I  plead  for,  and  no  other." 

The  next  day,  June  S.  the  Court,  after  referring  to  the  order  of  the  President 
and  Council, — Ordered  those  persons  in  Hadley  who  had  taken  the  school 
estate  into  their  hands  for  an  En/^lish  School,  to  return  it  speedily  to  the 
fonner  oonmiittee,  the  feofees  of  the  Grammar  ScbooL  viz..  Mr.  John  Russell, 
Aaron  Cooke,  Joseph  Kellogg,  and  Samuel  Porter,  to  whom  they  added  Cliileab 
Smith,  in  the  room  of  Samuel  Partrigg,  removed.  They  also  ordered  that 
Samuel  Boltwood  should  deliver  up  the  school  mill  and  appurtenances  to  the 
mne  feofees,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schooL  If  the  feofees  and  Boltwood 
coold  not  agree  as  to  what  had  been  expended  on  the  mill  by  him  and  his 
father,  the  toll  being  considered,  then  Mr.  John  AUis  and  a  man  chosen  by  the 
feofeei  and  another  chosen  by  Boltwood  were  to  give  in  their  award  and 
determine  what  Boltwood  should  have  for  the  milL 

The  town  yielded,  so  far  as  to  pass  the  following  vote,  Aug.  39, 1687,  which 

did  not  please  the  Court: 

''Voted  by  the  town  that  the  lands  seized  and  taken  into  their  own  hands 
withrefarenoe  to  an  lg"gH«>i  School  by  their  vote  Aug.  2S,  1686,  wanting  that 
lonnalilnr  in  the  seizure  as  might  have  been — ^the  town  do  now  let  fall  the  said 
■eisor^  leaving  said  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  Ck)nmiittee  called  the  School 
Co^wnfttee  as  formerly,  withal  reserving  a  liberty  to  themselves  and  suc- 
oeaori  to  make  claim  and  plea  according  to  law  at  any  time  for  the  future^ 
ur  what  may  appear  to  be  their  right  in  the  premises." 

The  Court  of  Sessions  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Selectmen  of  Hadley, 

^'vch  7,  1688,  to  be  communicated  to  the  town.    The  members  of  the  court 

We  John  Pjmchon,  John  Holyoke,  Joseph  Hawley,  Capt.  Aaron  Cooke  of 

Hadlej,  Lieot  John  Allis: 

Btmored  Friends-— HAving  had  a  sight  of  the  vote  of  the'  town  of  Hadley 
QcAn^iast  ^,  1687,  in  wav  of  compliance  (as  we  suppose)  with  the  advice  of 
wB  Coort  of  Sessions,  held  at  Nortnamptou,  June  7,  1087,  we  judge  meet  to  let 
yoQ  ondnritand  our  sense  of  it,  that  it  is  tsr  short  of  what  we  expected  and 
Jdviaed  to,  being  at  best  lean  in  itself,  if  not  a  justifying  of  yourselves  in  your 
Jo^pior  precipitant,  illegal  entering  upon  the  school  estate,  rather  than  a 
^▼ering  it  up  to  the  committee  as  you  were  directed  actually  to  do,  and 
^rtfawith  to  declare  it  under  the  hanos  of  those  that  had  acted  in  entering 
"'6'Mn:  and  presuming  upon  your  readiness  so  to  do  it,  we  proposed  it  to  the 
^opnnittee  or  feofees,  if  they  saw  cause,  to  allow  one-half  of  the  £16  that  was 
^pged  toward  a  schoolmaster.  But  what  you  have  done  being  fo  Khort  of 
w  directed  toj  and  so  worded  as  speaks  ^our  unsubjcction  to  authority, 
^ipedally  in  conjunction  with  your  other  actiugs,  we  must  declare  it  no  ways 
^oo^enient  the  conmoittee  shoiud  allow  any  part  of  the  said  £16,  and  that  you 
^IJ^Mttoiintable  for  vour  perverseness  towards  the  school  affairs,  and  for  your 
^SHing  of  such  wno  have  had  more  regard  to  your  own  good  and  interest 
toMi  yoarsdvos.  Such  a  spirit  we  see  breathinpj  forth  from  you  as  will  neces- 
y3jr  call  for  some  further  animadverting  thereon,  if  you  do  not  retract  some 
of  your  actings,  which  we  earnestly  desire  you  to  overlook  and  rectify.    We 
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would  not  partioolarize,  and  yet  in  way  of  caation  to  ameDdmont,  mi^t 
mention  your  unkindneas  and  crossness  in  not  granting  the  use  of  a  house  tdat 
stands  empty,  and  your  illegal  rating  of  the  school  e^te^  contrary  to  the  de- 
clared direction  in  all  our  books,  of  colleges,  schools,  hospitals,  &c.^  are  not  to 
be  taxed,  which  we  do  particularly  insist  on,  for  your  speedy  rectification  of 
what  you  have  disordenv  done  (that  we  may  not  Have  occasion  to  lay  it  before 
his  excellency).  Several  other  th!u^  are  before  our  consideration,  which  wo 
do  not  mention,  hoping  and  expectmg  you  will  revise  your  own  actings  and 
amend,  which  is  the  [scope]  of  these  lines  to  prevent  anything  that  may  prove 
uncomfortable  to  yourselves,  being  assured  tnat  a  sense  of  your  own  croGsness, 
porvcrseness,  unsubjection  to  order,  and  rejieutanco  for  what  is  done  amiss, 
will  but  become  yourselves,  and  is  the  plainest  path  to  your  own  comfort^ 
which  we  pray  Gk)d  to  direct  you  in,  and  are  YOUR  assured  friends. 

We  let  you  know  and  hereby  declare  that  we  forbid  the  constables  and  all 
officers  from  levjdng  or  collecting  any  particular  tax  toward  any  town  afCkdr, 
upon  the  school  estate. 

Bv  order  of  this  Session,  JAMES  CORNISH. 

Springfield,  March  7,  1687-8.  [Ck)mish  was  Clerk  under  Andros.] 

The  selectmen  of  Hadley  replied  to  this  letter,  and  in  June,  1688,  the  Court 
sent  another  to  Hadley,  '^enjoining  them  to  seek  their  own  peace." 

Samuel  Boltwood  gave  up  the  mill  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  in  1687,  and 
arbitrators  decided  April  26,  1688,  that  he  should  be  allowed  £71  IDs.  for  what 
his  father  and  he  had  expended  about  the  mill,  of  which  sum  he  had  reoelTed 
aU  but  £9. 

Historical  Datcu 

The  Hopkins  school  was  the  only  public  school  in  the  old  parish  of  Hadley 
from  1606  to  1705,  except  an  occasional  "Dame  School"  kept  by  the  school 
ma'am  in  her  own  room,  where  girls  w  ere  instructed  to  read  and  sew,  and  the 
small  boys  were  taught  to  read.  The  first  recorded  vote  on  the  subject  was  in 
1605  (April  25),  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  by  families  from  Hartford 
and  Wethersfield,  in  1059.  The  town  voted  "to  give  £20  per  annum  for  three 
years  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster,  to  teach  the  children,  and 
to  be  a  help  to  Mr.  Russell,  as  occasion  miiy  require."  The  first  master  was 
Caleb  Watson,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  CoUege  in  1061. 

In  1676  (Dec.  21)  the  town  voted  to  give  the  schoolmaster  £dO  per  annum,  a 
part  from  the  school  estate,  and  the  rest  from  the  scholars  and  town.  There 
being  great  failure  in  sending  children  to  school,  the  selectmen  were  ordered 
to  take  a  list  of  all  children  from  6  to  12  years  old;  all  of  these  were  to  attend 
the  school,  and  if  any  did  not  go,  they  were  to  pay  the  same  as  those  that 
went,  except  some  poor  men's  children.  January  10,  1678,  they  voted  to  give 
Mr.  Younglove  £30  for  another  year,  to  be  paid  by  the  school  estate,  scholan, 
and  town;  and  he  was  to  have  the  use  of  the  house  and  homestead  belonging 
to  the  school,  and  of  twelve  acres  of  land.  Male  children  from  6  to  12  were  to 
pay  10a.  a  year  if  they  went,  and  5s.  if  they  did  not  go.  February  7,  1681,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  get  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  Latin  and  English;  to 
grive  him  £80  a  year.  Latin  scholars  to  pay  20s.  a  year,  and  English  scholarB 
16«.    Those  from  6  to  12  that  did  not  go,  were  to  pay  Ss.  a  year. 

This  school  was  far  from  being  a  free  school,  and  the  votes  indicate  that  the 
girls  and  some  of  the  boys  did  not  attend.  On  the  first  of  March,  1697,  *'  the 
town  voted  that  there  should  be  a  constant  school  in  Hadley;  the  teacher  to  be 
paid  wholly  by  the  school  committee  and  the  town  rate."  This  was  a  free 
school,  but  it  did  not  continue.  Men  who  had  no  children  to  send  were  dissat- 
isfied, and  the  town  voted,  March  30,  1009,  that  one-half  of  what  the  school 
estate  did  not  pay,  should  be  paid  by  scholars.    This  was  to  stand  20  years. 

The  first  school  was  kept  in  a  building  given  by  Nathaniel  Ward  (who  died 
in  1664)  with  a  piece  of  his  home-lot  on  the  Main  street.  After  1688,  a  room 
was  hired  for  the  school.  In  1710,  the  Ward  house  was  said  to  be  "ready  to 
fall  down,"  and  in  1712,  the  school  committee,  having  obtained  leave  from  the 
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Coort^  leased  fhe  school  home-kt  of  one  acre  and  a  half,  with  the  building!,  to 
I>r.  John  Barnard,  for  07  years,  at  18^.  a  year. 

The  town  Toted,  July  13, 1606,  to  buUd  a  school-house,  25  by  18  feet,  and  7 
feet  between  joints,  to  be  set  in  the  *'  middle  of  the  town."  This  was  the  first 
adiool-honae  built  in  Hadley.    It  stood  in  the  broad  street 

[Mr.  Judd  doses  his  account  of  the  Hopkins  School  with  a  list  of  the  teaofaeni 
down  to  ITSSu] 

Teaehera  of  Hadley  Orammar  School  from  1666  to  1725. 

A  few  of  the  teachers  are  not  known. 

About  1666  to  1673.  Caleb  Watson,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Ck>llege,  in  1661. 
A  native  of  Boxbury.  He  removed  from  Hadley  to  Hartford,  where  he  was 
msinr  years  a  distinguished  teacher.    Salary  not  Imown. 

Anrat  1674  to  168(X  John  Tounglove,  f  rom  Ipswich ;  was  a  preacher  first  at 
Qaafaaof,  and  after  he  left  Hadley,  at  Suffleld.  Salary,  £30  and  use  of  house 
andlana 

1682  and  1683.  Samuel  Bussell,  H.  C.  1681.  Son  of  Rev.  John  RusseU.  Was 
minister  at  Branf  ord.  Conn. 

108S.   Samuel  Fftrtrigg  of  Hadley.    8  months. 

1685-7.  Warham  Mather,  H.  C.  1685.  Son  of  Rev.  Eleazar  Hather  of 
IVorthampton.    Was  Judge  of  Probato  e.t  New  Haven. 

1088-0.   John  Toun^^ove  again.    6  months. 

16S8-0a  Thomas  Swan,  IL  C.  1680.  From  Roxbury.  He  was  Register  of 
Probate  in  Middlesex.    6  months. 

166S-4.  John  Morse,  H.  C.  1602.  From  Dedham.  Was  minister  at  New- 
to^  L.  L    He  kept  school  near  a  year. 

1<X^  Sahnon  Treat,  H.  C.  1694.  Son  of  James  T.  of  WethersflekL  Was 
muiigter  at  Preston,  Ck>nn.    Kept  a  year.    Wages,  £30. 

168K  Joseph  Smith,  H.  C.  1605.  Son  of  lleut.  Philip  S.  of  Hadley.  Was 
inJnisterat  Upper  Middletown.    Kept  3  quarters,  at  rate  of  £38. 

168&-7.  John  Hubbard,  H.  C.  1605.  Son  of  John  H.  of  Boston.  Was  min- 
ster of  Jamaica,  L.  L    Kept  one  year  at  £oO  as  money. 

169M.   Josepn  Smith,  again.    A  year  or  more. 

l^H  Samuel  Melyen,  H.  C.  1696.  Son  of  Jacob  M.  of  Boston.  Was 
iBinuteratElizabethtown,  N.  J.    Kept  1  year.    £:^. 

noi-3,  Mr.  Woodbridge.  Either  Ephraim  or  SamueL  Both  graduated  at 
wvaid  College,  1701.    Both  were  ministers.    1  year.    £3S. 

IJO^  Nathaniel  Chauncey,  Yale  Ck>llege,  1702.  Son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  C. 
of  Hatfield.    Minister  at  Ehurham.  Conn.    3  months. 

J7034.    Samuel  Ruggles,  H.  C.  1702.    From  Roxbury.    Was  minister  at 
Billerica.    Kept  8  moi^s,  at  rate  of  £40. 

1705-6.  Samuel  Mighiil,  H.  C.  1704.  Son  of  Rev.  Thomas  M.  of  Scituate. 
Ateacher  in  Mass.  and  Conn.    Died  in  South  Hadley,  1760.    IH  year,  at  £40. 

1706-7.  Jonathan  Marsh,  H.  C.  1705.  Son  of  Jonathan  M.  of  Hadley.  Was 
Bt^oister  at  Windsor,  Conn.    1  year.    £30  as  money. 

lTW-8.  John  Partridge,  H.  C.  1705.  Son  of  OoL  Samuel  P.  of  Hatfield. 
Dfedmz    lyear.    £40. 

1708-0.   Aaron  Porter.  H.  C.  1708.    Son  of  Samuel  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Hadley. 
Waa  minister  at  Medford.    Kept  6  months,  at  the  rate  of  £40. 
JJ»-ia    Daniel  Boardman,  Y.  C.  1700.    fc'on  of  Daniel  Boardman  of  Weth- 
Wdd.   Was  minister  at  New  Milf ord.  Conn.    Kept  8  months,  at  the  rate  of 
»36a«  money. 

17I0>11.  John  James.  A  native  of  England.  Honorary  degree  at  H.  C. 
IJld  He  had  previously  been  minister  at  Derby,  Conn.  6  months,  at  the  rate 
w  £36  as  money. 

-^711-18,    Elisha  Williams,  H.  C.  1711.    Son  of  Rev.  Wm.  W.  of  Hatfield, 
"sa Preaident  of  Tale  College.    1 1  months,  at  the  rate  of  £20  as  money. 

1712-ia  Thomas  Berrv,  H.  C.  1712.  Was  a  physician.  Lived  at  Ipswich. 
7montha,attherateof  £30  in  money. 

--J713.K    Stephen  Williams,  H.  C.  1713.    Son  of  Rev.  John  W.  of  Deerfield. 
Waa  minister  at  Longmeadow.    1 1^'  year,  at  the  rate  of  £34  in  money. 
.  '714-15.    Ebenezer  Gay,  H.  C.  1 7  li    Prom  Dedham.    Was  minister  at  Hing- 
^  9montii8,attherateof  £26. 

1715-16.  Nathaniel  Mather,  Y.  C.  1715.  Son  of  Rev.  Samuel  M,  of  Wind- 
■OTjConn.    Minister  at .    Kept  4  months. 

17MH8.  «*Mr.  Chaunoey's  son."  If  he  was  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  C.  of  Hadley» 
M  waa  only  16  to  18  years  old.    1  2-3  year,  at  the  rate  of  £36. 
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1718-19.  Stephen  Bteel,  Y.  C.  1718.  Son  of  James  Steel  of  Hartford.  Waa 
minister  of  Tolland,  Ckmn.    1  year.    £40. 

1719-20.  Solomon  Williams,  H.  C.  1719.  Son  of  Rev.  Wm.  W.  of  Hatfield. 
Was  minister  at  Lebanon,  Conn.    1  year.    £40. 

1720-21.  Hezekiah  Kilbum,  Y.  C,  1720.  He  was  bom  at  Wethemfleld  and 
resided  there.    1  year.    £40. 

1721-28.  Daniel  Dwight,  Y.  C.  1721.  Son  of  Nathaniel  D.  of  Northampton. 
Episcopal  minister  at  Charleston,  S.  C.    IhC  year,  at  £40  a  year. 

1723-24.  Benjamin  Dickinson,  H.  C.  1723.  Son  of  Nathaniel  D.  of  Hatfield. 
A  preacher  many  years.    Lived  in  Hadley.    1  year.    £40. 

1734-25.  Israel  Chamicey,  H.  C.  1724.  Son  of  Rev.  Isaac  C.  of  Hadley. 
He  was  an  able  preacher,  but  became  deranged,  and  was  burnt  to  death  in  a 
small  building,  near  his  father's,  November,  1786.  Kept  three-qnarten  of  a 
year,  at  the  rate  of  £40. 

In  March,  1748,  Josiah  Pierce,  H.  C.  1735,  a  native  of  Woborn,  began  to 
keep  the  Grammar  School.  He  was  to  instruct  in  reading,  writing,  antlmie- 
tic.  Latin  and  Greek.  He  kept  12  years  to  1755,  and  again  o  years  from  1760  to 
1766.  His  pay  was  £27  in  N.  E.  currency,  or  $91,  and  he  Lad  the  nae  of  95 
acres  of  meadow  land. 

These  teachers  were  almost  all  educated  at  college,  and  they  generally  began 
to  teach  soon  after  they  graduated.  Their  year  or  leas  time  in  the  schocd, 
commonly  included  a  part  of  two  years.  Their  yearly  salary  to  1709  was 
from  £38  to  £40,  payable  in  produce  at  the  usual  prices,  or  £30  at  money 
prices.  After  1709,  their  wages  were  paid  in  province  bills,  commencing  with 
£26  per  annum,  and  increasing  to  £40,  after  the  bills  depredated.  Out  of  this 
salary  or  wages,  they  paid  for  their  board,  which  was  4s.  8dL  to  6&  per  week 
when  the  salary  was  about  £40,  and  8s.  6d.  to  89.  9dL  when  the  salary  was  £90 
or  less.  After  deducting  the  board,  these  young  men  received  only  £18  to  £21, 
or  $60  to  $70,  per  annum,  in  anything  equivalent  to  dollars  at  six  g^iiiiTig^ 
Northampton  gave  to  her  Grammar  School-masters,  who  were  all  educated 
men,  only  $80  dollars  a  year  and  board,  down  to  the  Revolution.  Almost  all 
were  single  men  in  both  towns.    Mr.  Pierce's  compensation  was  greater. 

In  1682,  Mr.  Samuel  RusscU  taught  the  school  six  months  for  £15.  About 
fifty  scholars  attended  and  paid  4s.  each,  except  a  few  who  paid  fts.  He 
received  from  the  scholars  £10 14s.,  and  from  the  committee  £4  6s.  The  rent 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  school  varied  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  acre,  and  the 
total  income  from  £6  to  £8.  This  sum  was  paid  to  the  teacher,  and  the  balance 
of  his  salary  came  from  the  payment  of  the  scholars. 

If  half  the  accounts  of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  English  sdiool-master^ 
given  by  English  writers,  are  to  be  believed,  they  were  an  entirely  diflferent 
class  of  men  from  the  school-masters  of  New  England.  Records  and  traditiooi 
furnish  no  evidence  of  the  cruelty  or  profligacy  of  any  of  the  old  school- 
masters on  Connecticut  river.  Where  can  more  worthy  men  be  found  than 
those  composing  the  Ust  of  Hadley  school-masters? 

The  Hopkins  School  was  a  favorite  object  with  Mr.  Russell,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  looked  forward  to  its  growth  and  expansion  into  an  institotion  of  a 
still  higher  grade  '*  for  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youths  in  a  way  of  Iflaming, 
for  the  public  service  of  the  coimtry  in  future  times." 

The  school  actually  maintained,  corresiwnded  to  other  town  grammar 
schools  made  obligatory  upon  aU  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  having  one 
hundred  families— it  was  partly  a  Latin  and  partly  an  English  schooL  Tlie 
teacher  was  competent  to  teach  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  fit  such  pnpils  as 
presented  themselves  for  preparation  for  college,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  school 
were  ordinary  common  school  scholars. 

The  afiEairs  of  the  school  were  managed  by  the  committee  as  originally  con- 
stitoted— of  'able  and  pious  men'  until  1816,  when  they  were  clothed  with 
ooiporato  powers,  under  the  designation  of  The  Trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy. 
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Tlie  ■ettJBmoot  of  the  town  of  Hadley  was  begun  in  1650,  although  in  1658 
the  GcnenU  Ckxiit  had  granted  a  petition  for  a  plantation  at  Nonotack,  above 
BfingfMd,  bat  the  moving  cause  of  the  settiement  was  the  dissensions  in  the 
dmrdkes  at  Hartford  and  Wethersfidd,  which  was  brought  to  a  pacification  in 
.April,  1660,  about  the  same  time  that  a  portion  of  the  dissentients 
in  both  towns  agreed  to  remove  into  the  jurisdiction  of  Maasachusetts. 
Of  the  signers  were  Capt.  John  Cullick  and  Mr.  William  Qoodwio.  In  conse- 
qpieoce  of  their  joining  in  the  movement  Hadley  became  the  recipient  of  a 
poition  of  the  Hopkins  bequest 

The  first  recorded  vote  of  Hadley  respecting  a  school  was  April  25,  1665, 
**to  give  £29  per  annum  for  three  years  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  school- 
to  teach  the  children,  and  be  as  a  help  to  lir.  Russell'*    In  1676,  £90 
I  voted  **to  be  paid  by  the  school  estate,  the  scholaxs,  and  the  town." 
Die  early  school  books  of  New  England  were  the  same  with  those  of  Old 
ICngiand    John  Locke,  in  his  *'  Thoughts  canceming  Education,*'  1690,  says 
the  method  of  sdiools  in  England,  in  teaching  children  to  read,  has  been  to 
adhere  to  **  the  ordinary  road  of  the  Hornbook,  Primer,  Psalter,  Testament, 
and  Bibla''    These^  he  says,  are  the  only  books  used  **  to  engage  the  liking  of 
diQdren  and  tempt  them  to  read.''    The  '^ordinary  road"  was  the  same  in 
Hew  Sng^and,  and  the  same  books  were  used  in  Hadley  and  other  towns. 
Sodi  books  were  sold  to  the  people  by  John  Pynchon,  of  Springfield,  from 
1656  to  1672  and  after,  and  by  Joeeph  Hawley  of  Northampton   to  his 
BcliQiaiii,  except   Hornbooks,   from   1674    to    1660,  and    both    sold    many 
CatecfaiBma^  and  paper  and  paper  books  for  writers.    Neither  sold  Spelliog- 
boobjUor  does  John  Locke  refer  to  a  Spelling-book  in  his  treatise.     They 
were  but  little  used  in  the  17th  century.    Samuel  Porter,  of  Hadley,  who 
died  in  1722^  sold  Primers,  Psalters,  Testaments,  and  Bibles;  also  Catechisms, 
Pnlm  Books,  &c    Spelling-books,  chiefiy  Dilworth's,  were  gradually  intro- 
dnoed;  were  not  common  on  Connecticut  River  till  after  1750.     Arithmetic 
was  taught,  but  the  books  were  rare.    Traders  sold  the  Latin  Accidence  or 
Unminsr.    Hornbooks  do  not  appear  in  Hampshire  after  1700.    They  con- 
tuned  the  alphabet,  with  a  few  rudiments,  on  one  page,  covered,  as  Cowper 
nyi,  with  **thin  translucent  horn,"  to  keep  them  from  being  soiled. 
A  book  called  a  Primer  has  been  used  by  children  in  schools  for  centuries. 
,  Oar  early  Primers  were  imported  from  England  in  1644, 1655,  &c.,  and  were 
:  probshly  Puritan  Primers.    The  New  ESngland  Primer  seoms  to  have  been 
'  pnblidied  after  the  Restoration  in  1660,  and  to  have  been  fitted  for  a  child's 
I  icfaool-book.    It  has  undergone  many  changes.    The  Catechism  was  formerly 
,  poUisbed  by  itself. 

In  the  towns  upon  Connecticut  River  and  elsewhere,  schools  were  commonly 
Rpported  partiy  by  the  parents  of  the  scholars  and  partly  by  the  town, 
ficbools  were  not  maintained  wholly  by  towns  till  after  much  discussion  and 
•KitiUiaiL  Those  in  moderate  circumstances,  with  large  families,  desired  free 
Kfaook.  Some  of  the  wealthy  and  of  those  with  no  children  to  send,  were 
oppoied  to  them.  Few  towns  were  willing  to  vote  for  schools  entirely  free  to 
^  Kfaolars,  till  after  1700,  and  it  was  many  years  after  1700  before  free 
■^k  became  general  in  Massachusetts. 

Females  were  not  excluded  by  formal  vote,  but  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
girli  did  not  attend  the  public  schools  generally  in  the  17th  and  most  of  the 
Uth  century.  They  were  instructed  to  read  and  sew  in  schools  kept  by 
"dames."  Not  one  woman  in  a  dosen  could  write  her  name  150  years  ago.  A 
^  girls  attended  the  district  schools  in  Northampton  and  Hatfield  before 
168Q,  but  the  practice  ceased,  and  was  not  formally  authorized  in  the  former 
P^  tiU  1802,  and  not  in  Ipswich  tiU  1760,  and  Boston  till  1 790. 
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The  Committee,  as  constituted  by  the  town  in  1664,  generallj  knotwn  as  the 
Donation  Committee,  continued  to  administer  the  funds  for  the  uses  designated 
by  the  donors  by  employing  teachers  of  collegiate  education,  and  mninf^Tifag 
a  school  of  the  grade  known  as  a  Grammar  School,  to  which  yonng  penons 
resorted  from  Hadley  and  the  neighboring  tonrns  until  1816.  In  that  year  the 
Legislature,  in  pursuance  of  an  application  from  the  Committee,  witb  the  oon- 
currence  of  the  town  (by  vote  in  legal  town  meeting  held  January  1,  181(9« 
passed  *'an  act  to  Incorporata  the  Trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy, '^  by  which 
it  is  provided  that  '*  there  shall  be  established  an  Academy  in  the  town  of 
Hadley  upon  the  foundation  of  Hopkins  Donation  School,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  town  be  incorporated  into  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the 
Trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy;  and  that  all  the  lands  and  moneys  heretofdra 
given  or  subscribed  to  the  committee  for  the  use  of  the  school,  or  which  tball 
be  hereafter  given,  granted,  and  assigned  to  the  trustees  for  the  use  of  the 
Academy,  shall  be  confirmed  to  the  trus-tees  for  the  use  of  the  Academy,  shall 
be  confirmed  to  the  trustees  and  their  successors  in  that  trust  forever,  for  the 
uses  designated  by  the  donors,  and  that  they  shall  be  further  capable  of  taking 
and  holding  estate,  real  and  personal,  provided  the  annual  income  of  the  same 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000,  and  tbe  rent  and  profits  shall  be  i^iplled  in  such 
manner  as  that  the  designs  of  the  donors  may  be  most  effectually  promoted.'' 

The  Trustees,  as  successors  of  the  Donation  Committee,  conthiued  to  mahi- 
tain  a  school  of  the  grade  known  as  a  Grammar  School,  *'in  which  Imtin^ 
Greek,  Astronomy,  ancient  and  modem  History,  Logic,  ancient  and  modem 
G^graphy,  natural,  moral,  and  intellectual  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  QeomeCry, 
Chemistry,  Arithmetic,  Composition,  Reading,  Declamation,  and  such  other 
studies  as  are  taught  in  academies, '*  and  to  a  course  of  instruction  so  extensile 
as  this  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hadley  objected,  aa  beyond 
their  wants,  especially  as  to  obtain  such  instruction  as  thehr  children  needed 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  tuition,  the  same  as  was  demanded  of  persona  not 
resident  in  the  town,  and  who  had  the  advantages  of  the  higher  studies.  The 
inhabitants  thus  disaffected,  in  the  year  1832-3,  applied  by  bill  in  equity  to  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  relief,  by  enjoining  such  trustees  from  appro- 
priating the  anuual  avails  of  the  property  of  the  Hopkins  School  for  the  nae 
and  benefit  of  others  not  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  in  exdnsion  of  the 
children,  provided  they  are  not  receiving  the  advanced  studies  of  an  academy. 
The  trustees,  in  due  form,  admitted  that  they  had  to  the  best  of  their  mf  na 
and  ability  maintained  a  s^rhool  of  the  grade  known  as  a  Grammar  School,  or 
an  Academy,  **  and  that  to  this  school  every  person  in  Hadley,  of  proper  age 
and  qualifications  to  receive  benefit  from  the  school,  oould  be  admitted,  and 
none  such  have  ever  been  refused,  that  the  trustees  have  supposed  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  have,  at  all  times,  a  master  capable  to  instruct  children  and  fit 
them  for  our  university  or  some  of  our  colleges;  that  the  expense  of  math 
instruction  has  at  all  times  more  than  exhausted  the  whole  annual  income  of 
the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  and  the  balance  of  the  expenses  haa 
been  assessed  on  the  scholars  as  tuition  fees;  that  it  is  true  the  school  has  been 
resorted  to  by  youth  from  other  towns,  but  this  has  not  only  in  no  way  been 
detrimental,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  highly  beneficial,  inasmodi  as  the 
excess  of  expenses  of  instruction  over  the  income  of  these  funds,  instead  of 
being  assessed  wholly  upon  the  scholars  who  are  inhabitants  of  Hadley,  has 
been  apportioned  among  all  the  scholars,  while  the  opportunities  for  instmo- 
tion  have  been  in  no  degree  lessened.  *' 

The  case  was  ably  argued  on  both  sides,  and  in  Pickering's  **  Reports  of 
cases  arp:ued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachnsetts," 
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(^6L  xiT.  pi  2a-d67),  the  dedakm  of  the  Court  in  the  September  term,  1883,  in 
tbe  caae  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Hadley  versus  The  Trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy^is 
given.    The  Court  held  ''that  the  legal  estate  in  the  property  given  by  Hop- 
kins, did  not,  by  his  will  and  the  instrument  made  by  his  trustees  in  1604,  vest 
in  the  town  of  Hadley;  that  the  devise  was  not  made  for  the  puipoee  of 
fnnnding  a  common  town  school  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town,  but  was  designed  for  the  encouragement  of  all  persons  in  that  (then) 
newly  settled  part  of  the  country,  who  should  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  bcaiefit  of  a  Grammar  School  adapted  to  instruct  and  qualify  pupils  for  the 
vniveKity;  that  a  long  continued  usage  of  admitting  pupils  from  other  towns 
tiian  Hadley,  to  particijMte  in  the  benefits  of  the  Hopkins  School,  was  of 
weig^  in  establishing  such  construction  of  the  devise;  and  that  all  the  other 
doDstiaos  above  mentioned  were  to  be  held  upon  the  same  trusts  and  be  appro- 
priated to  the  same  purposes,  as  the  principal  one  from  Hopkins. 

ExiTracts  from  Decisions  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 

It  is  a  rale  in  equity,  that  a  gift  of  real  or  personal  estate,  either  inter  vivos 
or  by  will,  to  promote  education,  is  a  charity.  It  is  also  considered  as  a  settled 
rale,  that  such  a  gift  to  a  charitable  use  is  to  receive  a  most  liberal  construc- 
tion; and  if  the  trustees  pervert  the  fund  to  other  uses,  or  even  if  they  refuse 
to  accept  or  execute  the  trusts,  the  charity  itself  shall  not  fail,  nor  will  the 
property  revert  to  the  donor.  But  it  will  be  comwtont  for  a  court  of  chan- 
cery to  direct,  in  tho  former  case,  that  the  trusts  shall  bo  executed,  and  in  the 
latter,  that  now  trustees  shall  be  a])y>ointed,  in  whom  the  legal  efttite  shaJl 
▼est,  to  be  holden  in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity.  It  is  quite  clear, 
therefore,  that  even  if  the  donation  conunittee,  prior  to  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, had  met  with  a  teclinical  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  legal  title,  no 
forfeiture  and  no  reversionary  interest  therein  could  have  been  claimed  by 
tiie  heirs  of  the  donors,  could  they  still  have  boon  traced;  and  therefore,  aa^ 
the  lands  and  estate  must  still  have  been  holden  for  the  purposes  of  the  trasB*^ 
it  would  have  been  very  immaterial,  whether  the  legal  estate  should  be  consii 
ered  as  vt^sted  in  the  particular  individuals,  composing  the  donation  coi^ 
mittee,  or  not.  That  technical  difficulty,  however,  was  removed  by  the  act  of 
incorporation,  passed  with  the  consent  and  indeed  upon  the  application  of  the 
committee,  wnereby  they  were  made  capable  in  law  of  taking  and  holding  the 
kigal  estate  in  succession. 

Another  question  which  has  been  alluded  to  may  be  considered,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  laid  out  of  the  cas?.  It  was  stated  in  tbe  argument  for  the 
l^aintiffiB,  that  the  defendnnts,  by  introducing  the  higher  branches  of  science 
mto  the  academy,  have  changed  the  character  of  the  institution  from  that  of 
aacfaoolto  that  of  a  collecre,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  Hadley  are  deprived 
of  tbe  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  on  them  by  the  mamtcnance  of  a 
grammar  school.  This  complaint  ot  first  seemed  x)lausible;  but  we  think  it  has 
noplace  in  the  present  inquiry.  It  was  not  set  forth  in  the  bill,  as  a  breach  of 
™t;  it  was  aovauced  oaly  in  arprument,  and  tliat  argumeni  was  founded 
^K)Q  a  statement  in  the  dcfendanrs  answer,  of  the  studies  pursued  at  the 
■cademy.  But  as  a  distinct  complaint  of  a  breach  of  trust,  it  has  not  been 
Jjde  in  the  bilL  nor  have  the  defendants  had  opportunity  to  answer  to  it 
The  Mint  might  have  some  iiifiu'.nce  as  an  argument  upon  the  other  question 
"•hioi  is  afterwards  to  be  coiisidore<l,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  such  a  school 
tt  the  present  is.  was  n  -t  the  grammar  school  contemplated  by  the  donor, 
ror  instance,  if  it  were  8!io\'.'n  aliunde  that  the  school  was  intended  exclu- 
vnily  for  the  inhabitants  of  Hadley,  it  might  perhaps  be  argued  that  the 
mhaSitants  had  no  need  of  an  institution  of  so  high  a  character,  and  therefore 
that  such  an  institution  was  not  intended.  But  till  that  question  is  settled,  the 
^VKoment  bears  with  the  same  force  the  other  way.  If  the  donors,  by  a  gram- 
Bar  school,  contemplated  an  institution  of  higher  character  than  is  ordinarily 
^^qoired  for  the  children  of  a  single  town,  tlion  it  could  not  lie  intended  by  the 
2[J^  that  the  benefits  of  such  school  should  be  confined  to  the  children  of  the 
™bitBntB  of  Hadley.  It  can  therefore  have  no  weight  as  an  areument  upon 
tijgkqnestion. 

^ic  the  leal  question  raised  and  discussed  in  the  present  case  is  whether  the 
™W8  phiced  under  the  control  of  the  defendxmts  for  the  support  of  a  school, 
2|]p*f>«obe  administered  as  to  confine  the  benefit  of  them  exclusiv^y  to  the 
oAabitantB  of  the  town  of  Hadley. 
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By  the  terms  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  St,  1815,  e.  104^  121  all  lands  and 
moneys  given  to  the  committee  for  the  use  of  said  school,  shall  bo  confirmed 
to  the  trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy,  and  their  sacceaaorB  in  said  tmst  forever, 
for  the  VMS  designated  by  the  donors. 

The  purpose  or  the  pdous  donor  ^nis,  as  he  modestlv  exprooeod  it^  '*to  give 
some  encoura^ment,  in  these  foreign  plantations,  lor  toe  breedmg  up  of 
hopeful  youth  m  a  way  of  learning,  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  collage, 
for  the  public  service  of  the  country  in  future  times."    This  looks  not  only  to 

Seat  objects  and  useful  objects,  but  to  public  objects.  The  establlshmeot  of 
e  grammar  school  is  coupled  immediately  with  that  of  the  college,  wliidi, 
although  it  must  necessarily  be  established  in  some  place,  and  so  is  local  in  its 
existence,  yet  is  necessarily  public  and  general  in  its  purposes.  The  end  con- 
templated was  ' '  the  public  service  of  the  country  in  future  times. "  It  was  **  to 
breed  up  hopeful  youth  in  a  way  of  learning."  These  expressions  seem  inoao- 
sistent  with  the  purpose  of  establisAiing  a  lo^  school  for  teaching  the  humblert 
rudiments  of  education  to  the  children  of  both  sexes,  who  usually  resort  to 
such  a  school  If  it  be  said  that  these  expressions  are  adapted  to  tnat  part  of 
the  provision  which  points  to  the  encouragement  to  be  eiven  to  the  college,  the 
answer  is  obvious,  tnat  both  are  Included  in  precisely  the  same  terms.  It 
seems  much  more  like  having  regard  to  a  course  of  lilwral  education  and  the 
fitting  of  men  with  that  deme  of  learning  which  might  qualify  them  tor 

Eublic  service  as  professional  men,  especioUy  for  the  service  of  the  church, 
a  that  view  the  two  leading  objects  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  calculated  to 
advance  each  other;  supposing  a  grammar  school  desired  to  fit  young  men 
for  college,  and  the  college  to  enable  them  to  complete  a  libeiul  education,  pre- 
paratory to  public  or  professional  life.  He  afterwards  with  much  solemnity 
and  earnestness  speaks  of  the  aforesaid  public  ends.  This  looks  little  like  a 
design  to  found  a  local  school,  ctmfined  in  its  benefits  to  the  children  of  a  single 
setUement.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  original  trustees  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
who  were  specially  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  liberal  and  beneficeni 
designs  of  the  donor,  understood  it  in  the  same  way,  by  the  instrument  which 
they  executed. 

In  reg^ard  to  the  other  donations  set  forth  in  the  bilL  it  appears  to  os  that 

ley  clearly  follow  the  principal  one,  derived  from  Hopkins. 

In  looking  at  the  evidence  adduced  as  to  the  usage  and  practice  of  the 
Btees,  or  donation  committee,  the  records  do  not  show  wheUier  they  did,  or 
not,  confine  the  benefits  of  this  cprammar  school  to  children  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Hadlev.  The  evidence  therefore  must  rest  upon  living  memorr, 
which  extends  back  fifty  or  six^  years;  and  by  this  il  appears  most  satis- 
factorily, that  in  point  of  fact,  although  practicaLily  it  has  enured  principally 
to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  yet  it  hi^  not  been  confined  to  tbem,  but  miny 
boys  from  other  towns  have  been  fitted  for  college  there;  and  those  who  have 
been  longest  conversant  with  the  actual  management  of  the  school  as  trustees, 
testify  that  they  have  always  considered  it  as  a  school,  the  benefits  of  which 
have  not  been  confined,  and  of  right  were  not  to  be  confined,  excluslTely  to 
children  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hacuey. 

Upon  the  whole  matter  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  nadley  are  not  exclusively  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  these  ancient  dona- 
tions, that  the  defendants  in  tneir  mode  of  a^lmimstering  them,  and  extending 
the  benefit  of  them  to  children  of  other  towns,  have  not  been  guilty  of  tbe 
breach  of  trust  charged  in  the  bill,  and  therefore  that  the  suit  most  be 
dismissed. 

Since  the  date  of  this  decision  no  formal  attempt  hns  heen  made  to  locaUae 
the  benefits  of  the  Hopkins  Academy— but  from  information  received  from 
one  of  the  trustees  in  1776,  we  judge  the  Institution  is  practically  merged  in 
a  Town  High  School.  The  Academy  owns  no  building  of  its  own,  but  since 
1865  occupies  the  upper  room  of  a  building  rented  by  the  town  of  Hadley  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Town  School  required  by  statoto.  The  trustees  pay 
no  rent,  but  furnish  free  instruction  to  pupils  from  the  town  who  can  enter  on 
examination.  The  income  of  the  fund  ($2,621  from  a  capital  in  1876  of 
131,466)  is  sufficient  to  employ  a  principal  at  a  salary  of  $1,000,  and  a  female 
assistant  at  $500.  The  pupils— 74  during  the  last  year— €U«  distribnted  in 
classes  formed  in  reference  to  a  course  of  three  years,  embrachig  a  classical 
department  preparatory  for  college,  and  an  English  department  equivalent  to 
the  studies  of  an  English  High  School 
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▲XJOnO  Z.,  KOTG  OF  OABHLE  AHD  LION— 1252-1284. 

AuroHSOy  Tenth  of  that  name,  who  wore  the  crown  of  Castile 
and  Leon  from  1252  to  1284,  and  by  his  devotion  to  literature  and 
acaencei  won  a  higher  distinction  of  7^  Wise  (El  Sabio)  among 
men,  than  the  canonization  conferred  by  Clement  VII.,  in  1672,  on 
bis  &kher,  Ferdinand  III.,  for  his  efforts  to  expel  the  Moors  from 
Spsin,  and  extirpate  heresy  from  the  church,  was  bom  in  1221.     His 
mother  was  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Philip  I.,  Duke  of  Suabia  and 
Bmperor  of  Germany,  in  whose  right  he  claimed  the  Duchy  which 
WIS  not  allowed,  and  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Throne 
ef  Qermany,  bat  his  claims  were  set  aside  in  favor  of  Rodolph  of 
Hspsbofg  in  1257.    While  engaged  in  these  fruitless  efforts  to  ex- 
tend his  dominion  abroad,  his  own  nobles  conspired  to  nullify  his 
SBkhoiity  at  home,  and  the  Moors  regained  for  a  time  their  ascend- 
socj  is  provinces  where  they  had  been  subdued  by  his  father.    But 
he  was  for  a  time  successful  over  both — treating  his  rebellious  no- 
Uity  with  a  leniency  which  they  subsequently  abused,  but  extending 
the  rule  of  Castile  over  Murcia  and  part  of  Algarvia.     But  the 
ehronic  torbolence  of  the  nobles  revived  at  a  later  period,  and  under 
the  lead  of  his  own  son,  successfully  deprived  him  of  his  crown  in 
1884,  the  year  of  his  death. 

The  personal  history  of  this  monarch  is  full  of  poetic  interest ; 
and  withont  being  able  to  form  any  clear  conception  of  his  charac- 
ter, as  drawn  by  different  historians,  we  can  not  but  sympathize 
vith  his  determination  to  possess  the  estate  of  his  mother,  the  Lady 
Beatrice  of  Snabia,  and  his  aspirations  to  become  the  Emperor  of 
OenosDy,  after  the  example  of  his  wife's  father  Francis  of  Suabia, 
although  his  efforts  to  secure  the  first,  and  realize  the  last,  cost  him 
hit  crown.  And  when  his  rebellious  nobles  and  unnatural  son  con- 
spin  to  expel  him  from  his  throne,  we  are  touched  by  the  letter 
addressed  in  1282  to  one  of  the  Guzmans,  who  was  then  in  great 
&vor  at  the  court  of  the  Eling  of  Fez,  whose  aid  he  invoked  : — 

Ontim  Jhn  Alonto  Perez  de  Chiasman :  Mj  affliction  Is  great,  because  it  has 
■Ota  from  aach  a  height  that  it  will  be  seen  afar ;  and  as  it  has  fallen  on  me^ 
^  tm  the  fKend  of  all  the  world,  so  in  all  the  world  will  men  know  this  my 
"■fcrtuie,  and  its  sharpness,  whidi  I  suffer  unjustly  fVom  my  son,  assisted  bj 
vj  friADda  and  by  my  prelates,  who,  instead  of  setting  peace  between  as,  have 
P^  nuacfaief;  not  under  secret  pretenses  or  covertly,  but  with  bold  openness. 
^  thos  I  find  no  protection  in  mine  own  land,  neither  defender  nor  cham- 
fi^ttd  yet  have  I  not  deserved  it  at  their  hands,  unless  it  were  for  the  good 
^«n% done  them.  And  now,  since  in  mine  own  land  they  deceive,  who  should 
^ JNTved  and  aaaisted  roe,  needful  is  it  that  I  should  seek  abroad  those  who 
*w  kbdly  care  for  me ;  and  since  they  of  Castile  have  been  false  to  me,  none 
^  tldnk  it  ill  that  I  ask  help  among  those  of  Benamarin.  For  if  my  sons  are 
'">'*  <mniea»  it  wiU  not  then  be  wrong  that  I  take  mine  enemies  to  be  my 
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toD8 ;  enemies  according  to  the  law,  bat  not  of  flree  choice.  And  such  ii 
good  king,  Aben  Jusaf ;  for  I  love  and  value  him  much,  and  he  will  not  de 
me  or  dail  me ;  for  we  are  at  truce.  I  know  also  how  much  jou  are  hia 
how  much  he  loves  you,  and  with  good  cause,  and  how  much  he  wi 
through  your  good  counsel  Therefore  look  not  at  the  things  past,  bat  a 
things  present  Consider  of  what  lineage  you  are  come,  and  that  at  some 
hereafter  I  may  do  you  good ;  and  if  I  do  ic  not,  that  your  own  good  deed 
be  its  own  good  reward.  Therefore,  my  cousin,  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzma 
so  much  for  me  with  my  lord  and  your  friend,  that,  on  pledge  of  the 
precious  crown  that  I  have,  and  the  jewels  thereof,  lie  should  lend  me  so  i 
as  he  may  hold  to  be  just.  And  if  you  can  obtain  liis  aid,  let  it  not  be  him 
of  coming  quickly ;  but  rather  think  how  the  good  friendship  that  may 
to  me  fix>m  your  lord  will  be  through  your  hands.  And  so  may  God's  ft 
ship  be  with  you.  Done  in  Seville,  my  only  loyal  city,  in  the  thirtieth  ye 
my  reign,  and  in  the  first  of  these  my  troubles.    Signed,  Thb  Kq 

The  Qnzman,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  went  ove 
Africa  in  1276,  with  many  knights,  to  serve  Aben  Jusaf  againsi 
rebellious  subjects.  In  which  service  they  were  successful.  Alf 
survived  the  date  of  this  letter  only  two  years,  and  died  in  12( 
his  son  Sancho  at  that  time  being  in  possession  of  the  throne. 

Alfonso  was  the  most  learned  prince  of  his  time,  and  is  cre< 
by  Mr.  Ticknor,  in  his  history  of  Spanish  Literature,  with  ha 
improved  the  Castilian  language  by  his  own  compositions  in  [ 
and  verse,  and  advanced  the  science  of  astronomy. 

To  Alfonso  X.  belongs  the  credit  of  establishing  a  uniform  syi 
of  legislation  for  all  the  provinces  and  cities  of  his  dominion 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  *  £1  Setenario,'  but  known  as  '  Lcl8  i 
PartidaSy  or  the  Seven  Parts,  from  the  seven  divisions  of  the  i 
itself.  It  was  begun  in  1256  and  finished  in  1263.  Although  assi 
by  others  in  the  work  of  compilation  out  of  the  Decretals,  anc 
Digest  and  Code  of  Justinian,  and  out  of  the  Forum  Jitdicum^  a 
lection  of  the  Visigoths  laws  made  in  1241  by  his  father  Ferdinan 
— Alfonso  is  generally  credited  with  its  authorship  on  account  o 
resemblance,  in  style  and  literary  execution,  to  his  known  pro 
tions.  It  is  by  far  the  most  important  legislative  monument  o 
age,  and  for  its  recognition  and  provision  of  public  schools,  pi 
its  author  amongst  the  earliest  and  most  liberal  educators  of  Eui 

The  Partidas  did  not  come  at  once  into  operation.  Its  provii 
were  obstructed  and  defied  by  the  great  nobles,  and  cities  with  t 
special  privileges;  and  it  was  not  till  1348,  sixty  years  after 
death  of  their  author,  that  the  great  code  of  Alfonso  was  ei 
lished  as  of  binding  authority  in  all  the  territories  held  by 
kings  of  Castile  and  Licon.  Since  that  date  it  became  the  com: 
law  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  basis  of  Spanish  jurisprudenc 
all  Spanish  colonies — and  recognized  as  such  in  this  country  in 
relating  to  Florida  and  Louisiana  in  their  colonial  state. 
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ParHdas  or  Code  of  1256-1563. 

The  Partidas  of  Alfooso  is  not  so  much  a  code  after  the  style  of 
JoatiniaD  or  Napoleon,  as  a  digest  of  the  opinions  and  reading  of 
the  learned  monarch  on  legislation,  morals,  and  religion,  divided 
into  Parts,  'Hties,  and  Laws — imperative  ordinances  justified  with 
aigomenta,  and  reflections  on  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  age, 
and  the  relative  duties  of  a  king  and  his  suhjects,  and  the  whole 
field  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  life  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  Partidas,  Mr.  Ticknor  cites  the 
following  passages  from  a  law  entitled — 

'  What  constitutes  a  Tyrant^  and  how  he  useth  his  power  in  a 
Kkgdom  when  he  hath  obtained  it,^ 

A  tjnnt  doth  signify  a  cruel  lord,  who  b j  force,  or  bj  craft,  or  by  treachery, 
bith  obtained  power  over  any  realm  or  country ;  and  such  men  be  of  such  na- 
ture, that,  when  once  they  have  grown  strong  in  the  land,  they  love  rather  to 
woric  their  own  profit,  though  it  be  in  harm  of  the  land,  than  the  common  profit 
of  ill,  for  they  always  Jive  in  an  ill  fear  of  losing  it  And  that  they  may  be 
lUe  to  fulfill  this  their  purpose  uuencumbered,  the  wise  of  old  have  said  that 
thej  oae  their  power  against  the  people  in  -three  manners.  The  first  is,  that 
they  striye  that  those  under  their  mastery  be  ever  ignorant  and  timorous,  be- 
ciQse,  when  they  be  such,  they  may  not  be  bold  to  rise  against  them  nor  to 
mist  their  wills ;  and  the  second  is,  that  they  be  not  kindly  and  united  among 
themaelyes,  in  such  wise  that  they  trust  not  one  another,  for,  while  they  live  in 
^lingreemeDt,  they  shall  not  dare  to  make  any  discourse  against  their  lord,  for 
bar  faith  and  secrecy  should  not  be  kept  among  themselves ;  and  the  third  way 
Si  that  they  strive  to  make  them  poor,  and  to  put  them  upon  g^at  nndertak- 
pgBi  which  they  can  never  finish,  whereby  they  may  have  so  much  harm,  that 
it  maj  neyer  come  into  their  hearts  to  devise  any  thing  against  their  ruler. 
Aod  above  all  this,  have  tyrants  always  striven  to  make  spoil  of  the  strong  and 
to  deitroy  the  wise ;  and  have  forbidden  fellowship  and  assemblies  of  men  in 
tbeir  land,  and  striven  always  to  know  what  men  said  or  did ;  and  do  trust  their 
oooniel  and  the  guard  of  their  person  rather  to  foreigners,  who  will  serve  at 
their  will,  than  to  them  of  the  land,  who  serve  from  oppression.  And,  more- 
over,  we  say,  that,  though  any  man  may  have  gained  mastery  of  a  kingdom  by 
^7  of  the  lawful  means  whereof  we  have  spoken  in  the  laws  going  before  this, 
yot,  if  he  use  his  power  ill,  in  the  ways  whereof  we  speak  in  this  law,  him  may 
^  people  still  caU  tyrant ;  for  he  tumeth  his  mastery  which  was  rightful  into 
^^gful,  as  Aristotle  hath  said  in  the  book  which  treateth  of  the  rule  and 
gOTemment  of  kingdoms. 

Part  IL,  Title  V.,  §  16. — Haw  the  King  shotUd  be  most  zealous  in  learning  to 
**^  «irf  concerning  (he  Knowledge  he  ought  to  possess. 

l|(o6t  diligent  should  the  king  be  in  gaining  knowledge,  for  by  it  he  shall 
'"'^^^'ttand  the  affairs  of  State,  and  know  better  how  to  conduct  them.  More- 
^J'.  by  knowing  how  to  read,  he  shaU  know  better  how  to  guard  his  secrets, 
•y^be  master  of  them ;  which  he  can  not  otherwise  so  well  do.  Since  for  lack 
^  Knowing  these  things,  he  would  have,  perforce,  to  associate  another  with 
"^self  who  would  know  them,  and  thus  it  would  happen  to  him,  as  King  Sol- 
ooon  said :  *  Whoso  putteth  his  secret  into  the  power  of  another  makes  himself 
Tn'^^Ant;  and  he  who  knows  how  to  keep  it,  is  master  of  his  own  heart,* 
|r^  xzv.  9X  which  is  most  fit  for  a  king.  And  besides  all  this,  fVom  reading 
1^  Scripture  be  shall  better  understand  the  faith,  and  know  more  perfectly  how 
^^1  to  God.  Also  by  reading  can  he  himself  learn  the  illustrious  deeds 
T^  have  passed,  whence  he  may  gain  many  good  habits  and  examples. 
^^  not  only  did  the  wise  ancients  consider  it  g<K)d  that  kings  should  know 
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how  to  read,  bnt  also  that  they  should  acquire  all  knowledge,  in  order  to  make 
use  of  it.  And  in  this  connection  King  David  said,  counseling  kings  to  be 
learned  and  wise,  since  they  have  to  judge  the  earth  (Psalm  ii.  10).  And  King 
Solomon,  his  son,  said:  'That  kings  should  learn  wisdom,  and  not  fory^et  it,  for 
by  it  they  would  have  to  judge  and  maintain  the  nations.'  And  Boethius,  who 
was  a  very  wise  knight,  said :  'It  was  not  so  fitting  to  any  man  as  to  a  king  to 
possess  sound  knowledge,  smce  thus  his  wisdom  is  most  useful  to  his  people,  as 
by  it  they  have  to  be  governed  with,  justice.'  For  without  doubt  no  such 
weighty  affairs  as  this  [the  government  or  State]  could  any  man  accomplish 
without  good  understanding  and  great  wisdom.  Hence  the  king  who  would  de- 
spise learning,  would  also  despise  God,  from  whom  coroeth  all  things,  according 
to  the  saying  of  King  Solomon  ;  '  All  wisdom  comes  from  the  Lord,  and  is  with 
him  forever.'  And  he  would  even  hold  himself  in  low  esteem,  inasmuch  as  by 
wisdom  God  seeks  to  distinguish  the  understanding  of  men  from  that  of  the 
brutes,  for  the  less  knowledge  a  man  may  possess,  so  much  the  less  difference 
will  there  be  between  him  and  mere  animals.  And  to  the  king  who  should  do 
this,  there  will  happen  wha^  King  David  said  :  '  Man  who  does  not  comprehend 
his  high  position,  is  but  a  beast.' 

TiTLB  VII.,  X. — What  things  ought  to  he  taught  to  the  sons  of  kings  w?un  they 
approach  manhood. 

As  it  is  right  to  increase  the  clothing  of  children  while  they  are  growing,  so 
ought  they  also  to  be  made  to  learn  the  things  suiting  the  time  of  life,  which 
they  are  entering.  And  to  this  end  we  say,  that  besides  those  things,  which  it 
is  said  in  previous  laws  (that  the  king  and  queen  ought  to  teach  their  sons, 
while  they  are  young),  that  there  are  other  things  which  they  ought  to  learn. 
And  that  is,  to  read,  and  to  write,  which  brings  great  profits  to  him  who  under- 
stands it,  in  order  to  acquire  more  easily  things  they  may  desire  to  know,  and 
in  order  to  bo  better  able  to  keep  their  own  counsel.  And  besides,  they  ought 
to  show  them  how  to  control  their  desires  of  things  beyond  their  reach,  because 
when  they  fall  into  a  habit  of  covetousness,  and  do  not  have,  they  put  all  their 
thought  and  care  upon  that  which  they  covet,  and  they  fail,  in  the  end,  in  their 
good  sense,  and  in  the  other  things  which  they  have  to  do.  They  should  teach 
them  rather  how  to  desire  those  things  which  are  good  and  u.sei\il  in  themselves; 
and  which  give  joy  in  moderation,  and  at  suitable  times.  And  they  ought  to 
accustom  them  to  be  moderately  joyful,  and  keep  them  from  sadness  as  much 
as  possible,  which  is  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  increase  in  young  men,  if  they 
wish  them  to  be  well ;  and  when  they  have  entered  the  age  of  young  men, 
they  ought  to  give  them  some  one  who  may  accustom  and  teach  them  how  to 
recognize  men  as  they  are,  from  what  places,  and  how  they  have  to  accost,  and 
speak  with  them,  each  according  to  his  rank.  Besides,  they  ought  to  be  taught 
to  ride,  to  hunt,  to  play  all  manner  of  games,  and  to  use  all  manner  of  weapons, 
as  befitting  the  sons  of  kings.  And  besides,  we  say  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
led  into  those  things  to  which  nature  may  incline  them,  such  as  immoderate 
eating  and  drinking,  and  licentiousness.  And  when  the  sons  of  kings  are  thus 
kept  and  habituated,  they  will  be  good  and  noble  in  themselves,  and  will  not 
do  against  others,  things  which  are  hurtful.  And  the  teachers  will  have  accom- 
plished the  things  which  they  were  set  to  accomplish  in  educating  them.  And 
if  in  this  manner  they  be  not  kept  from  the  evil  which  may  come  to  them  finom 
their  parents  and  fVom  themselves,  there  will  come  to  them  evil  from  others, 
who  might  be  urged  by  jealousy  to  corrupt  them  through  bad  habits  which  they 
might  contract  from  their  servants. 

TiTLB  VII.,  §  11. — Governesses  of  Kingt^  Daughters. 

They  are  to  endeavor,  as  much  as  may  be,  that  the  King's  daughters  be 
moderate  and  seemly  in  eating  and  in  drinking,  and  also  in  their  carriage  and 
dress,  and  of  good  manners  in  all  things,  and  especially  that  they  be  not  given 
to  anger ;  for,  besides  the  wickedness  that  lieth  in  it,  it  is  the  thing  in  the  world 
that  most  easily  leadeth  women  to  do  ill.  And  they  ought  to  teach  them  to  be 
handy  in  performing  those  works  that  belong  to  noble  ladies ;  for  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  becometh  them  much,  since  they  obtain  it  by  cheerfulness  and  a  quiet 
spirit;  and,  besides,  it  taketh  away  bad  thoughts,  which  it  is  not  oonvenient 
they  should  have. 
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Mr.  Ticknor,  in  his  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  characterizes 
the  Partidas  as  greatly  in  advance  of  their  age,  not  only  as  to  style 
and  laDgnage,  hut  in  the  opinions  expressed  of  the  relative  duties 
of  ruler  and  suhjects,  and  the  entire  legislation  and  police,  ecclesi- 
astical, ci?il,  and  moral,  to  which  Spain  should  be  subjected.  The 
laws  about  the  Estudios  Generales, — the  name  then  given  to  what 
we  DOW  call  Universities, — filling  the  thirty-first  Titulo  of  the  sec- 
ond Partida,  are  remarkable  for  their  wisdom, — except  in  Ley  11, 
which  relates  to  the  sale  of  books, — and  recognize  some  of  the 
arraogements  that  still  obtain  in  many  of  the  Universities  of  the 
Continent  There  was,  however,  at  that  period,  no  such  establish- 
ment in  Spam,  except  one  which  had  existed,  in  a  very  rude  state, 
at  Salamanca,  for  some  time,  and  to  which  Alfonso  X.  gave  the  first 
proper  endowment  in  1254.  (Historia  del  Colegio  viejo  de  S.  Bar- 
tolom^,  mayor  de  la  celebre  Universidad  de  Salamanca  por  Fr.  Ruiz 
de  Yergara  y  Alava,  corregida  ec.  por  el  Marques  de  Alventos,  Ma- 
drid, 1766,  folio,  tom.  i.  p.  17.) 

We  give  below  the  sections  of  the  Title  relating  to  Universities 
in  the  Partidas,  from  a  copy  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  which 
belonged  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  bequeathed  by  him  with  his  other 
Spanish  books  to  the  Library. 

Pisr  n^  Tttls  XXXI. — Concerning  Universities  and  CUy  Schools  in  which 
visdom  is  acquired — their  masters  and  Molars. 

We  bare  already  shown  at  length  in  previous  laws  how  the  king  and  the 
people  should  cherish  and  guard  the  land  in  which  they  live,  peopling  it  and 
protecting  it  from  enemies.  And  because  men,  nations,  and  kingdoms,  make 
^  of  wise  men  to  protect  and  govern  themselves  by  their  counsel,  we  seek,  at 
tbe  eod  of  this  Partida,  to  speak  of  schools,  and  of  the  masters  and  scholars 
wfao  may  labor  to  impart  and  to  acquire  knowledge.  And  we  will  first  define 
what  schools  are,  their  kinds,  and  by  whom  established;  then  the  masters  who 
giye  iostniction ;  and  the  places  where  they  should  be  established ;  and  the 
privileges  and  honors  which  should  be  accorded  to  the  masters  who  lecture,  and 
^  a^olars  who  learn.  And  finally  we  will  speak  of  stationers,  who  keep 
Mu,  and  all  other  men  and  things  relating  to  the  Studium  generale. 

I«AV L — Whatschoob  are,  how  many  kinds  there  art,  and  by  whose  authority 
%  ofight  to  be  established. 

Schools  are  the  corporation  or  society  of  teachers  and  students,  made  in  any 
Pjtce,  with  the  desire  and  intention  of  acquiring  knowledge.  There  are  two 
^<b;  Ist,  what  is  called  a  studium  generate^  or  university,  in  which  there  are 
^'•'tepi  of  Arts,  [Grammar,  Log^ic,  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Astrol- 
^]i  and  also  Masters  of  Decrees  and  Laws.  This  kind  of  school  should  be 
established  by  the  order  of  the  Pope,  Emperor,  or  King.  The  second  kind,  or 
^t  is  called  a  special  schools  (which  I  desire  much  to  speak  about),  is  where 
tty  master  teaches  in  any  city  a  few  pupils  privately.  And  such  as  this  can 
w  established  by  the  council  of  any  town. 

I^w  n. — Concerning  the  location  of  a  University^  and  the  protection  of  mas- 
^  ^  acholars, 

'^  seat  of  a  UniverBity  should  possess  good  air  and  healthy  and  pleasant 
nrroQndings  general^,  to  tbe  end  that  masters  and  students  may  attend  to 
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their  duties  withoat  interruption  or  sickneBS,  and  easily  get  recreation  wfa 
thej  rise  wearied  from  study.  There  should  be  abundance  of  bread  and  wi 
and  good  lodgings  at  moderate  expense.  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of  a  Ui 
versity  town  ought  strenuously  to  protect  and  to  honor  both  masters  and  sta 
dents  and  their  affairs.  Let  no  roan  seize  or  hinder  the  messengers  who  ooc 
to  them  from  their  homes,  on  account  of  any  debt,  which  their  fatliers,  or  otbe 
(torn  their  native  places,  may  have  contracted.  And  we  also  enjoin  that  i 
man  do  any  student  dishonor,  wrong,  or  violence,  on  account  of  any  enmity 
ill-will  which  he  may  have  against  them  or  their  fathers.  Hence  we  decn 
that  masters  and  students,  tbeu:  messengers  and  all  their  affairs,  shall  be  sa 
and  sacred  in  coming  to  the  school,  remaining  therein,  and  returning  thence  ' 
their  homes.  And  we  extend  this,  our  protection,  to  them  throughout  all  plao 
in  our  dominion.  And  whoever  shall  act  contrary  to  this  decree,  either  aeisii 
them  by  force,  robbing  them  of  their  possessions,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  eigl 
[pieces],  and  if  he  should  cause  them  either  dishonor  or  injury,  he  shall  1 
severely  punished,  as  a  man  who  transgressed  our  peace  and  safe  conduct.  Bi 
if  by  chance  the  judge  before^  whom  such  case  may  be  brought,  should  be  ne; 
ligent  in  doing  justice,  as  is  above  enjoined,  said  judge  shall  be  fined  to  tl 
tenth  of  his  possessions,  and  be  dismissed  fVom  office.  And  if  he  should  a 
with  malice  against  the  students,  not  seeking  to  do  justice  against  those  wl 
dishonor,  and  injure  or  harm  them,  then  such  officer  shall  be  punished  aooor 
ing  to  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 

Law  m. — Masters  and  their  salaries. 

That  the  University  may  be  complete,  there  should  be  as  many  masters  i 
there  are  studies,  so  that  each  study  may  have  at  least  one  master.  But 
every  science  can  not  have  a  master,  there  must  be  at  least  one  each  for  Grao 
mar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Laws,  and  Decrees.  The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  aerer 
masters  should  be  established,  and  the  law  should  define  precisely*  how  muc 
each  is  to  receive  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  science  he  teaches,  and  h 
proficiency  therein.  And  the  salary  which  each  is  to  receive  should  be  paid  i 
three  installments.  The  first  should  be  given  them  as  soon  as  the  term  begioi 
the  second  at  Easter ;  and  the  third  at  the  festival  of  St.  John,  the  Baptist 

Law  IV. —  Ckmceming  the  manner  in  which  masters  sftotdd  instruct  Huden 
and  be  paid. 

The  masters  should  explain  their  subjects  faithfully,  reading  the  books  an 
making  their  students  comprehend  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  And  they  thool 
continue  the  subject  begun,  until  they  have  finished  the  books  which  tliey  hai 
commenced.  And  if  they  should  be  sick,  they  roust  not  allow  others  to  read  i 
their  stead,  unless  in  case  of  either  master,  who  volunteer  to  do  this  service  oi 
of  compliment  to  an  associate.  But  if  a  master  should  become  sick,  after  tl: 
school  has  commenced,  and  the  sickness  should  be  so  severe  and  so  long  tbi 
he  can  not  lecture  in  any  way,  then  we  command  that  he  be  paid  his  salary  tli 
same  as  if  he  taught  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Law  V. — In  whxU  places  the  schools  either  of  masters  or  sclioiars  should  I 
arranged 

The  schools  of  the  University  ought  to  be  in  places  separate  from  the  cit] 
near  each  other,  in  order  that  scholars  who  have  a  desire  for  learning  may  a 
tend  two  lectures  or  more,  if  they  desire ;  and  that  in  things  which  they  nee 
explanation,  tiiey  may  easily  question  one  another.  But  the  schools  should  b 
so  far  separated  from  each  other  that  no  master  may  be  incommoded  by  hearin 
what  another  is  reading.  Precaution  should  be  taken  that  no  one  hires  a  lod| 
ing  or  house  while  another  is  in  possession  and  desirous  of  remaining  thereii 
But  should  a  scholar  learn  that  a  lodger  does  not  wish  to  retain  his  room  unt 
the  day  of  payment,  then  if  he  ascertain  the  fact  of  his  wish  to  give  it  up^  the 
he  may  locate  and  possess  it,  but  not  otherwise. 

Law  VL — Eow  masters  and  scfiolars  may  associctte  and  codperaie  to  c?u>ose  on 
to  preside  over  them  and  administer  discipline. 

^  The  conjunction  and  association  of  many  individuals  was  allowed  by  the  ai 
dentSy  if  they  were  not  made  in  cities  nor  in  kingdoms,  because  there  the; 
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miglit  do  more  hann  than  good.  But  we  hold  it  just  that  masten  and  scholara 
maj  QDite  in  a  SlucUum  Generale  (Univorsity)  since  they  unite  in  a  common 
purpose  for  good,  and  are  strangers  and  are  from  different  places.  On  this  ac- 
oooQt  it  is  fitting  that  thej  should  all  act  together,  to  obtain  justice,  and  to 
lecore  those  things  which  may  be  for  the  profit  of  their  schools,  and  for  the 
protection  of  themselves  and  their  property.  Moreover,  they  can  place  over 
themselves  a  master,  who  is  called  in  Latin,  the  Rector  of  the  University,  whom 
tbej  obey  ia  all  things  suitable,  useful,  and  just.  And  the  Rector  should  ad- 
minister discipline  and  urge  the  Htudents  not  to  raise  factions  and  quarrels  with 
the  men  of  the  place  where  they  may  be,  nor  among  themselves ;  and  that 
they  i[eep  themselves  in  all  respects  from  doing  dishonor  and  wrong  to  any  one ; 
tod  he  is  to  forbid  their  going  out  by  night,  [and  to  instruct  them]  rather  that 
they  remain  quietly  in  their  lodgings,  and  that  they  apply  [themselves]  to  their 
books  and  to  their  lectures,  and  hve  an  honest  and  good  life.  For  Universities 
were  establisbed  for  this  end,  and  not  fop'walking  by  night  and  arming  by  day, 
aod  seeking  quarrels,  and  doing  other  folly  or  evil  to  their  own  hurt  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  places  in  which  they  live.  And  if  they  should  do  contrary  to 
this,  then  most  our  Rector  maintain  discipline,  and  address  them  in  such  a  man- 
oer  that  they  eschew  evil  and  do  right 

Law  Vn. — Concerning  University  jurisdiction. 

The  masters  who  teach  in  the  schools  can  judge  their  pupils  in  all  complaints 

which  arise  among  themselves,  and  in  those  which  citizens  may  make  against 

them,  provided  it  be  not  upon  the  complaint  of  blood^shed ;  and  they  shall  not 

besammoned  or  brought  to  justice  before  [any]  other  judge  without  the  consent 

of  the  masters.     But  if  they  are  summoned  before  their  masters,  it  is  in  their 

Aoice  to  reply  to  it,  either  before  the  Bishop  of  the  place,  or  before  the  judge 

of  the  court,  which  ever  they  most  prefer.     But  if  the  pupil  should  have  a  claim 

Afiiunst  another  who  is  not  a  pupil,  then  he  ought  to  demand  justice  before  that 

[^  who  can  plead  for  the  defendant    Moreover,  we  say  that  if  the  student  be 

■"^naooed  before  the  judge  of  the  court,  and  does  not  maintain  his  privilege  by 

"Jiog  that  he  ought  not  to  respond  unless  before  his  master  or  the  Bishop,  as 

^feaaid,  if  he  responds  fully  to  the  complaint  then  he  forfeits  the  privilege 

^^ch  he  bad,  in  so  far  as  those  things  upon  which  he  responds;  and  he  must 

g^  through  the  complaint,  until  it  is  finished,  by  that  judge  before  whom  it  com- 

"®oced.    But  if  by  chance  the  student  should  seek  to  avail  himself  of  his  priv- 

'^^^  before  he  replied  to  the  summons,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  and  ought 

^^  to  reply,  unless  before  his  master  or  the  bishop,  and  [his  opponent]  should 

^'[J'^^pel  and  make  him  reply  to  the  demand,  then  the  complainant  ought  to  lose 

T^  the  right  which  he  may  have  had  in  the  affair  which  he  claimed.     And  the 

^*%e  who  may  have  urged  this  ought,  on  this  account,  to  be  punished  at  the 

P*®*aure  of  the  King ;  unless  the  complaint  be  of  justice  or  blood[shed]  which 

^^bt  to  be  decided  against  the  lay  student 

I«AW  VIII. —  WJuU  especial  honors  should  he  bestowed  upon  Masters  [teachers] 
*y  Umws. 

*^e  science  of  law  is  like  a  fountain  of  justice,  and  all  the  world  makes  use 

^  H  more  than  of  any  other  science.    And  on  this  account  the  Emperors  who 

™|jWe  laws  grant  privileges  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  four  ways.     (1.) 

^^t  as  soon  as  they  are  teachers  they  are  to  have  the  name  of  masters  and 

''^"ents,  and  they  call  them  Lords  [Sefiores]  of  laws.     (2  )  That  each  time  that 

Jb©  Master  of  Laws  comes  before  any  judge  in  court,  the  judge  must  rise  before 

"^i&,  and  salute  him,  and  invite  him  to  [sit]  with  himself;  and  if  the  judge  do 

^ntrary  to  this,  the  law  affixes  as  penalty  that  he  must  pay  three  pounds  of 

8^id.    (3.)  That  the  ushers  of  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Princes,  are  not  to  keep 

^•m  at  the  door,  nor  hinder  them  from  entering  their  presence  when  there  is 

'^•ed.    Except  at  times  when  they  are  occupied  with  great  secrets,  and  even 

^^  the  ushers  ought  to  announce  that  such  and  such  Masters  are  at  the  door, 

•lid  inquire  whether  they  are  to  enter  or  not     (4.)  In  order  that  they  may  be 

*^^  well  instructed,  and  that  they  may  know  how  to  explain  this  science, 

'  ^  be  good  logicians,  and  of  good  manners,  after  they  have  given  instruction 

^  I*w  for  twen^  7^^%  they  are  to  have  the  honor  of  Counts.    And  since  the 
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laws  and  Emperors  seek  to  honor  them  so  much,  it  is  expedient  that  Kings 
should  maintain  them  in  the  same  honor.  And  on  this  account  we  hold  it  good 
that  the  aforesaid  masters  may  have  in  all  our  dominions  the  honors  which  we 
have  described  as  theirs,  even  as  the  ancient  law  commands.  Moreover,  we 
say  that  the  aforesaid  Masters  and  others  who  may  teach  in  the  schools  in  any 
province  of  our  dominion  are  to  be  exempt  fVom  taxes,  and  can  not  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  army,  nor  on  forays,  nor  to  discharge  the  duties  of  oflioe 
without  they  please. 

Law  IX. — How  (hey  ought  to  examine  a  studerU  who  desires  to  become  a  Mtutnr 
before  granting  him  the  license. 

The  pupil  who  wishes  to  become  a  Master  must  first  be  a  scholar.  And  not 
till  he  has  been  well  instructed  should  he  present  himself  before  the  principal! 
of  the  schools,  who  have  power  to  g^nt  licenses  for  this  purpose.  It  is  their 
duty  first  by  personal  inquiry  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  applicant  is  a  man 
of  good  report  and  manners.  Moreover,  they  should  require  him  to  read  fix>m 
the  books  of  that  science  which  he  seeks  to  profess.  If  he  has  good  under- 
standing of  the  text  and  commentaries  of  that  scienee,  and  has  a  good  and 
fluent  manner  of  expression,  and  replies  accurateiy  and  fully  to  the  queetioiui 
and  inquiries  which  they  put,  then  they  may  announce  publicly  the  honor  of 
liis  being  Master;  requiring  of  him  an  oath  that  he  will  teach  bis  science  well 
and  faithfully ;  and  all  this  should  be  without  his  giving  or  promising  to  give 
any  thing  either  to  those  who  grant  the  license,  or  to  others  for  them,  becaiiM 
they  have  granted  him  the  certificate  of  being  Mastei; 

Law  X. — 77^  University  Beadle  and  his  duties. 

The  University  messenger,  is  called  in  Latin  BideUus.  And  the  office  of  the 
Beadle  is  to  go  through  the  schools  announcing  the  holidays,  by  order  of  the 
Rector  of  the  school;  and  if  any  wish  to  sell  or  to  buy  books,  they  ought  to  in- 
form him.  And  then  ought  he  to  go  about  inquiring,  and  saying  that  whoever 
may  wish  such  and  such  books,  must  go  to  such  and  such  a  bookstand,  where 
they  are  placed ;  and  because  he  knows  both  those  who  wish  to  sell  them  and 
those  who  wish  to  buy,  he  ought  to  transact  the  traffic  between  them  fiuthfVilly.  |^ 
Moreover,  this  Beadle  ought  to  give  notice  of  meetings  of  the  students,  either 
for  investigating  and  regulating  any  matter  for  their  common  welfare,  or  Ibr  the 
purpose  of  examining  such  students  as  wish  to  become  Masters.  ^ 

Law  XI. — The  University  booksellers. 

Every  University,  in  order  to  be  complete,  ought  to  have  some  bodkselletB, 
who  keep  in  their  store  good  books,  legible  and  true  in  text  and  commentary; 
that  they  may  loan  these  to  the  students,  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  new 
copies,  or  for  the  correction  of  those  which  they  have  written.  And  no  one 
ought  to  keep  such  a  store  or  shop  without  the  license  of  the  Rector  of  the 
school  And  the  Rector,  before  granting  this  license,  ought  firstly  to  examine 
the  books  of  him  who  is  to  keep  the  shop,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  are 
good,  legible,  and  true.  And  if  he  does  not  have  such  books,  then  the  Rector 
should  not  consent  to  his  being  bookseller,  nor  permit  him  to  supply  the  stu- 
dents with  books,  unless  they  be  first  well  corrected.  Moreover,  the  Rector 
and  Faculty  of  the  school  ought  to  fix  the  amount  which  the  bookseller  ta  to 
receive  for  each  package  of  paper  which  he  supplies  to  the  students,  either  for 
writing  or  for  correcting  their  books.  Moreover,  he  should  furnish  good 
security,  that  he  will  guard  well  and  faithfully  all  the  books  which  are  given  to 
him  to  sell,  and  that  no  one  shall  in  any  way  injure  the  sam& 

[Students  of  the  present  day  can  not  well  conceive  the  scarcity  there  was  six 
centuries  ago  of  suitable  books  of  reference  in  the  best  equipped  universitj,  or 
for  purchase,  loan,  or  copying  in  the  best  supplied  University  town,  and  the 
necessity  there  was,  for  the  sake  of  the  students,  many  of  whom  were  poor, 
and  few  of  them  competent  even,  if  favorably  situated,  to  compare  the  copy 
ofiered  for  sale,  with  the  standard  edition— of  placing  the  bookseller  under 
stringent  regulations  not  to  abuse  his  privilege  of  trading  in  manoseripts.] 
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THE  OONirriTUTlONS  RBSPECnNQ  INSTRUCTION— 1669*. 

nVTHODUCmON.  . 

Sdob  tbe  oblect  at  whidi  the  Society  directly  aims  ft  to  aid  their  own  souls  1 
•Dd  thon  of  toeir  fellow-creatures  in  attaining  that  ultimate  end  for  which  . 
tlrr  were  created;  and  since  learning  and  the  method  of  propounding  it,  as 
well  ai  the  example  of  life  are  necessary  to  this  object;  as  soon  as  a  good  . 

foondatioii  of  sdf-oenial,  and  the  needful  advancement  in  virtue  has  been  laid  / 

in  thon  admitted  to  probation;  the  next  care  will  be  the  edifice  of  literature, 
and  the  manner  of  employing  it,  by  which  they  mav  promote  the  better 
knowled^  and  the  better  service  of  (^od  our  Creator  ana  Lord. 

For  this  the  Society  comprdiends  Colleges,  and  also  Universities,  or  general 
itodiei;  in  which  those  who  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  themselves  in 
tbeHooaea  of  probation,  but  have  entered  without  adequate  instruction  in  the 
leaning  indispensable  for  our  Institute,  inay  be  tMight  that  and  other  things 
which OQoduoe  to  the  salvation  of  souls. /First,  then, let  the  discourse  turn  on  ' 
goie  tilings  which  pertain  to  Colleges:  'afterwards  of  what  relates  to  G^eneral 
Stodifli,  with  that  favor  which  the  oivme  Wisdom  shall  vouchsafe  to  grant  us 
to  Hli  own  greater  honor  and  glory. 

I.     OQMMKMORATION  OF  FOUNDERS  AND  BBinEFACTOB& 

1  Bfaioe  it  appears  most  agreeable  to  reason  that  a  due  return  be  made,  as 
•      waafai  08  lies,  to  the  piety  and  beneficence  of  those  whom  the  divine  bounty 
haaoaed  as  instrumenta  for  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  our  Colleges; 
nnt,  in  vrerj  College  of  our  Society  let  Masses  bo  celebrated  once  a  week  for-  , 
ever  for  its  founder  and  oenefactors,  whether  alivo  or  dead. 

«l  At  the  beginning  of  every  month  all  the  priests  who  are  in  the  CoUe^ 
y°t  to  offer  the  same  sacrifice  for  them  forever.  On  that  day.  moreover,  m 
J^^year,  on  which  possession  of  each  College  was  given  to  tne  Societv,  lei 
"heaoleniniaed  with  a  Mass  for  the  founder  and  b^icfactors  ;  and  whatever 
"K^  an  present  in  the  College  at  that  time,  let  them  all  celebrate  their 
"■JriflceatherBu 

^  On  that  day  let  a  wax  candle  be  offered  to  the  founder,  or  to  one  nearest 

^ed  to  him  in  family,  or  to  him  whom  the  founder  himself  appoints,  in 

^  whieii  candle  there  shall  be  the  arms  of  the  f  oimdcr,  or  the  emblems  of  devo* 

^  BOO.  In  that  shall  the  Society  testify  the  gratitude  which  it  owes  to  its 

^ovnderintheLord. 

.^^Aasoon  as  the  Society  shall  come  into  possession  of  any  College,  let  the 
^^*>Mral  see  that  it  be  communicated  to  the  whole  Society,  that  eveiy  Priest 
mav  tfarioe  sav  Mass  for  the  living  founder  of  the  College  and  its  benefactors; 
•ff  ths  Lora  may  ^de  them  with  His  benignity  in  all  things,  and  enrich 
?^BJ«rer  wiA  His  gift&  Again,  when  they  shall  have  departed  this  life,  the 
r^^^^^will  take  care,  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  it,  that  throughout  the  Society 
^^^^iestsay  three  Masses  for  their  souls.  And  as  often  as  it  is  saiiL  Masses 
vetsbe  solenmiaed  by  the  Priests ;  all  the  rest  who  live  in  Colleges,  ana  are  not 
f*^f^  OQgfal  to  pray  to  the  same  purpose;  since  they  are  all  bound  in  the 
^  to  the  same  gratitude. 

^Mnie  founders,  moreover,  and  the  benefactors  of  Colleges  are  made  par- 
Sr!^  of  all  the  good  works  which  are  done,  by  the  grace  ol  Gk)d,  not  only  in 
■jCollegea,  but  in  the  whole  Society.  ^  -^  ^ 

iJ*«i  general,  however,  the  Society  should  understand  that  it  is  peculiarly 
2JJ*»  in  charity,  aa  well  to  founders  as  to  their  connections,  as  long  as  they 
br  n^^  after  tnoir  decease,  to  do  them  every  service  which  can  be  rendered 
^"■iksooirding  to  our  humble  profession  to  the 


profession  to  the  glory  of  God. 

n.     ADMZBSION  AND  RXLINQUISHMINT  OF  IWOTITUTIOITO. 

nA  ,^lie  General  shall  have  full  power,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Society  to 
rj?***  those  Colleges  which  are  freely  offered  to  the  Society,  to  use  them  in 
^  vopordance  with  its  Constitutions. 

mj^  If  the  founder  should  exact  any  conditions  at  all  contrary  to  the  order 
^JrL^llanner  ofproceedjig  usual  with  tho  Society,  it  may  bo  left  to  the  consid- 
i|w^><Ki  of  the  General  (after  hearing  the  opinions  of  those  whom  he  shall  think 
golJ^jcapable  of  judging  in  such  matters)  whether  it  will  be  useful  to  the 
',  all  thinss  being  considjrod,  with  a  view  to  God's  service,  which  it  has 
-^  to  itseHL  to  adzn't  this  College,  or  not  But  if  in  the  course  of  time 
by  finds  itself  burdened  with  the  load,  it  may  propose  and  determine, 

^  totv^trtaslatlon  of  Pabt  Foub  of  the  CoMtitutione*  Societatit  Jew  was  made  from 
^^y  priotod  by  the  CoUega  of  the  Society  in  Borne,  in  16&8. 
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laws  and  Emperors  seek  to  honor  them  so  much,  it  is  expedient  that  Kings 
should  maintain  them  in  the  same  honor.  And  on  this  account  we  hold  it  gooid 
that  the  aforesaid  masters  may  have  in  all  our  dominions  the  honors  which  we 
have  described  as  theirs,  even  as  the  ancient  law  commands.  Moreover,  we 
say  that  the  aforesaid  Masters  and  others  who  may  teach  in  the  schools  in  any 
province  of  our  dominion  are  to  be  exempt  fVom  taxes,  and  can  not  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  army,  nor  on  forays,  nor  to  discharge  the  duties  of  office 
without  they  please. 

Law  IX. — How  (hey  ougM  to  examine  a  studerU  who  desires  to  become  a  Matitr 
he/ore  granting  him  the  license. 

The  pupil  who  wishes  to  become  a  Master  most  first  be  a  scholar.  And  not 
till  he  has  been  well  instructed  should  he  present  himself  before  the  principal! 
of  the  schools,  who  have  power  to  g^Dt  licenses  for  this  purpose.  It  is  their 
duty  first  by  personal  inquiry  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  applicant  is  a  man 
of  good  report  and  manners.  Moreover,  they  should  require  him  to  read  fh>m 
the  books  of  that  science  which  he  seeks  to  profess.  If  he  has  good  under- 
standing of  the  text  and  commentaries  of  that  scienee,  and  has  a  good  and 
fluent  manner  of  expression,  and  replies  accurateiy  and  fully  to  the  queetioiui 
and  inquiries  which  they  put,  then  they  may  announce  publicly  the  honor  of 
his  being  Master ;  requiring  of  him  an  oath  tliat  he  will  teach  his  science  well 
and  iaithfiilly ;  and  all  this  should  be  without  his  giving  or  promising  to  give 
any  thing  either  to  tliose  who  grant  the  license,  or  to  others  for  them,  becaaae 
they  have  granted  him  the  certificate  of  being  Mastei; 

Law  X. — The  University  Beadle  and  his  duties. 

The  University  messenger,  is  called  in  Latin  Bideltus.  And  the  office  of  tiie 
Beadle  is  to  go  through  the  schools  announcing  the  holidays,  by  order  of  the 
Rector  of  the  school ;  and  if  any  wish  to  sell  or  to  buy  books,  they  ought  to  in- 
form him.  And  then  ought  he  to  go  about  inquiring,  and  saying  that  whoever 
may  wish  such  and  such  books,  must  go  to  such  and  such  a  bookstand,  where 
they  are  placed ;  and  because  he  knows  both  those  who  wish  to  sell  them  and 
those  who  wish  to  buy,  he  ought  to  transact  the  traffic  between  them  fiuthfuUy.  |^ 
Moreover,  this  Beadle  ought  to  give  notice  of  meetings  of  the  students,  either^ 
for  investigating  and  regulating  any  matter  for  their  common  welfare,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  such  students  as  wish  to  become  Masters. 

Law  XI. — The  University  booksellers. 

Every  University,  in  order  to  be  complete,  ought  to  have  some  bookseUetfl, 
who  keep  in  their  store  good  books,  legible  and  true  in  text  and  commentary; 
that  they  may  loan  these  to  the  students,  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  new 
copies,  or  for  the  correction  of  those  which  they  have  written.  And  no  one 
ought  to  keep  such  a  store  or  shop  without  the  license  of  the  Rector  of  the 
school.  And  the  Rector,  before  granting  this  license,  ought  firstly  to  examine 
the  books  of  him  who  is  to  keep  the  shop,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  are 
good,  legible,  and  true.  And  if  he  does  not  have  such  books,  then  the  Rector 
should  not  consent  to  his  being  bookseller,  nor  permit  him  to  supply  the  stu- 
dents with  books,  unless  they  be  first  well  corrected.  Moreover,  the  Rector 
and  Faculty  of  the  school  ought  to  fix  the  amount  which  the  bookseller  ia  to 
receive  for  each  package  of  paper  which  lie  supplies  to  the  students,  either  tor 
writing  or  for  correcting  their  books.  Moreover,  he  should  furnish  good 
security,  that  he  will  guard  well  and  faithfully  all  the  books  which  are  given  to 
him  to  sell,  and  that  no  one  shall  in  any  way  injure  the  sam& 

[Students  of  the  present  day  can  not  well  conceive  the  scarcity  there  was  siz 
centuries  ago  of  suitable  books  of  reference  in  the  best  equipped  universitj,  or 
for  purchase,  loan,  or  copying  in  the  best  supplied  University  town,  and  the 
necessity  there  was,  for  the  sake  of  the  students,  many  of  whom  were  poor, 
and  few  of  them  competent  even,  if  favorably  situated,  to  compare  the  copy 
oflfored  for  sale,  with  the  standard  edition— of  placing  the  bookseller  under 
•tringent  regulations  not  to  abuse  his  privilege  of  trading  in  manuseriptB.] 
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THE  CONMTlTUTiOKS  RESPBCTINa  INSTRUCTION— 16B8*. 

nrTBODTJCTnON.  — -  -. 

Sinoe  the  obiect  at  which  the  Society  directly  aims  ft  to  aid  their  own  souls  ' 
lad  tiiQse  of  uieir  fellow-creatores  in  attaining  that  ultimate  end  for  which  . 
tiMTf  were  created;  and  since  learning  and  the  method  of  propounding  it,  as 
well  as  the  example  of  life  are  necessary  to  this  object;  as  soon  as  a  good  , 

foimdatioa  of  self-denial,  and  the  needful  advancement  in  virtue  has  been  laid         / 
in thote  admitted  to  probation;  the  n«xt  care  will  be  the  edifice  of  literature, 
and  the  manner  of  employing  it,  by  which  they  mav  promote  the  better 
knowled^  and  the  better  service  of  Gkxl  our  Creator  ana  Lord. 

For  this  the  Society  comprdiends  Colleges,  and  also  Universities,  or  general 
stodies;  in  which  those  who  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  themselves  in 
theHooses  of  probation,  but  have  entered  without  adequate  instruction  in  the 
leaning  faidispensable  for  our  Institute,  may  be  taught  that  and  other  things 
which  oQodooe  to  the  salvation  of  souls. /Fiiiit,  then,  let  the  discourse  turn  on 
those  things  which  pertain  to  Colleges :  'afterwards  of  what  relates  to  (General 
Stodies,  with  that  favor  which  the  oivine  Wisdom  shall  vouchsafe  to  grant  us 
to  His  own  greater  honor  and  glory. 


L     OOMMKMOIULTION  OF  F0UNDKB8  AND  BENSFAGTOBS. 

1  Sboe  it  appears  most  agreeable  to  reason  that  a  due  return  be  made,  as 

»      ftf  as  in  us  lies,  to  the  piety  and  boieficenoe  of  those  whom  the  divine  bounty 

has  used  as  instromenu  for  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  our  Colleges; 

flnt,  in  every  College  of  our  Society  let  Masses  be  celebrated  once  a  week  f  or- 

f^nrtar  its  foimder  and  benefactors,  whether  alive  or  dead. 

&  At  the  beginning  of  every  month  all  the  priests  who  are  in  the  College 
<io^  to  offer  tte  same  sacrifice  for  them  forever.  On  that  day.  moreover.  In 
f^^  year,  on  which  possession  of  each  College  was  given  to  tne  Bocie^,  let 
»h68oileiimized  with  a  Mass  for  the  founder  and  benefactors  ;  and  whatever 
"K^  are  present  in  the  College  at  that  time,  let  them  all  celebrate  their 
>>aifloes  there. 

«>  On  that  day  let  a  wax  candle  be  offered  to  the  founder,  or  to  one  nearest 

^ied  to  him  in  family,  or  to  him  whom  the  founder  himself  appoints,  in 

«^  ]f^  candle  there  shall  be  the  arms  of  the  founder,  or  the  emblems  of  devo- 

*  BOO.  In  that  shall  the  Society  testify  the  gratitude  which  it  owes  to  its 

wider  hi  the  Lord. 

^  As  toon  as  the  Society  shall  come  into  possession  of  any  College,  let  the 
^^^■Mfsl  see  that  it  be  communicated  to  the  whole  Society,  that  every  Priest 
|J^7  thrice  say  Haas  for  the  living  founder  of  the  College  and  its  benefactors; 
^^tiis  Lord  may  guide  them  with  His  benignity  in  all  things,  and  enrich 
~^STer  witii  His  gift&  Again,  when  they  shall  have  departed  this  life,  the 
ueneral  wm  take  care,  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  it,  that  throughout  the  Society 
^'^'■T  ftiflst  say  three  Masses  for  their  souls.  And  as  often  as  it  is  said.  Masses 
ueuhe  solenmiaed by  the  Priests ;  all  the  rest  who  live  in  Colleges,  and  are  not 
^nesi^  ought  to  pray  to  the  same  purpose;  since  they  are  all  bound  in  the 
"Jwto  the  same  gn^itude. 

*ftW  founders,  moreover,  and  the  benefactors  of  Colleges  are  made  par- 
wtars  of  all  the  good  works  which  are  done,  by  the  grace  of  GJod,  not  only  in 
"J  Cdleget,  hutln  the  whole  Society. 

f^Ingenieral,  however,  the  Society  should  understand  that  it  is  peculiarly 
PJj™  in  cbarit^,  as  well  to  founders  as  to  their  connections,  as  long  as  they 
2^  tod  after  tncir  decease,  to  do  them  every  service  which  can  be  rcoidered 
BjniaooQrdiiig  to  oar  faomble  profession  to  the  glory  of  Qod. 

n.     ADIOBSION  AND  KELINQUISHMSNT  OF  INSTirUTIONS. 

mA  t?^  Otgaenl  shall  have  full  power,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Society  to 
JS™*  those  Colleges  which  are  freely  ofTorod  to  the  Society,  to  use  them  in 
™  aooprdance  witti  its  Constitutions. 

^  If  the  founder  should  exact  any  conditions  at  all  contrary  to  the  order 
va  maDner  ofproceedjig  usual  with  tho  Society,  it  may  bo  left  to  the  consid- 
r]^>n  of  the  Creneral  (after  hearing  the  opinioas  of  those  whom  he  shall  thizJc 
gJJjQipahle  of  judging  in  such  matters)  whether  it  will  be  useful  to  the 
zJ°J5i*^  things  being  considjrod,  with  a  view  to  God's  service,  which  it  has 
g^C^*»i  to  itself,  to  adin't  this  College,  or  not  But  if  in  the  course  of  time 
^^^^^^e^rfinds  itself  burdened  with  the  load,  it  may  propose  and  determine, 

•ej[^2l^t9s!atlon  of  Past  Foub  of  tho  Corutfifutione*  Societatit  Juu  was  made  from 
«V7  printed  by  the  CoUege  of  the  Society  in  Borne,  in  1658. 
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in  a  general  Ck>ngregation,  that  such  CollegeB  be  ixsLnqulohed;  or  see  that 
the  burdon  be  l:~htc?noa,  or  at  least  that  ampler  moans  bo  provided  to  bear  IL 
This  is  meant  however,  if  before  a  Ck>ngrc{]^tion  of  this  sort,  the  Oeneral  have 
not  remedied  the  evil,  as  is  proper  in  the  Lord. 

8.  In  conjunction  with  tne  whole  Society^he  General  shall  have  the  power 
of  relinquishing  or  alienating  Colleges  or  Houses  already  admitted.  But  as 
this  is  as  it  wero  to  remove  a  limb  from  the  body,  and  is  altogether  a  matter 
of  peipetual  and  serious  moment,  it  is  better  that  the  whole  be  consulted. 

4.  Within  tho  Colleges  of  the  Society,  let  no  care  of  souls,  nor  obligatioiis 
to  say  Mass  nor  othor  things  of  this  sort  be  allowed  which  are  very  apt  to 
divert  their  inmates  from  their  studies,  and  interfere  with  the  benefits  which 
are  sought  from  thciu  to  the  service  of  Qod;  in  the  same  way  also,  they 
shall  not  be  allowed  :n  the  other  Houses,  nor  the  Churches  of  the  Professed 
Society,  which,  as  fai-  a-;  possible,  ought  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  undertake  the 
missions  of  tho  Apostolic  Chair,  ana  other  works  of  piety  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  salvation  of  sools. 

5.  Tho  Society  shall  take  possession  of  the  Colleges  with  the  temxx>nil 
property  which  belongs  to  them,  and  shall  appoint  rectors  duly  quaHflcKl  for 
the  office,  who  shall  undertake  the  care  of  maintaining  and  managing  their 
temporal  concerns,  and  provide  for  the  wants  as  well  of  the  building,  as  of  the 
scholars  (who  reside  in  tne  Colle^)  and  of  those  who  are  under  probation  for 
admission,  and  those  also  who  without  the  Colleges  conduct  their  affairs.  The 
conduct  of  tho  entire  administration  shall  remain  in  the  rectors:  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  render  an  account,  whenever  and  to  whom  the  General  shall  appoint; 
and  since  the  General  can  neither  convert  tho  temporal  goods  of  the  Colleges 
to  bis  own  use,  nor  that  of  his  relations,  nor  of  tho  Profefsod  Society;  he  may 
therefore  conduct  himself  the  more  completely  above  all  suspicion  in  their 
superintendence,  to  the  greater  glory  and  service  of  God. 

6.  In  those  Colleges  which,  besides  preceptors,  can  maintain  twelve  scholan 
out  of  their  own  incomes,  for  the  greater  edification  of  the  people  alms  should 
neither  be  required,  nor  received|  nor  any  other  gifts.  If  the  revenues  aro 
less  than  sufficient  to  maintain  this  number,  alms  may  be  received  but  not 
solicited;  unless  the  Colle^  be  laboring  under  so  great  poverty  that  it  be 
necessary  to  ask,  at  least  irom  some,  tjien  indeed  (keeping  ever  before  their 
eyes  the  service  of  God  and  the  general  good)  not  only  may  alms  be  solicited, 
brut  they  may  beg  from  door  to  door  for  a  season,  whenever  necessity  re- 
quires it. 

m.      SCHOLARS  DESTINED  FOB  MEMBERS — CONDITIOirS  OF  ADMISSIONS. 

1.  As  regards  the  scholars,  for  whose  instruction  the  Colleges  are  appointed, 
it  will  first  be  necessary  to  consider  in  tho  Lord  what  kind  of  persons  they 
ought  to  be  who  are  sent,  or  admitted  to  them. 

2.  First  of  all,  no  one  shall  be  placed  in  any  College  of  tho  Society  amongst 
the  Scholars  with  any  of  the  five  impediments  mentioned  in  the  second  pa^* 
And  besides  the  coadjutors  necessary  to  the  servico  or  assistance  of  the  Cwlege, 
the  rest  ought  to  be  such  that  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  tiiey  will  prove 
useful  in  tho  vineyard  of  tho  Lord  Cmist  after  our  example,  ana  in  tlie  culti- 
vation of  learning. 

These,  the  more  intellectual  they  arc,  and  tho  more  adorned  with  good 
morals,  and  the  more  healthy  to  sustain  tho  labor  of  study,  the  more  proper 
will  they  be,  and  tho  sooner  tuey  may  be  sent,  to  bo  admitted  into  oar  Colle;:;cs. 

3.  In  addition  to  this,  they  only  shall  be  admitted  among  tlie  approved 
seholars,  who  have  been  under  probation  in  our  Houacs  and  Colleges,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  spent  in  various  trials  and  proofs,  and  of t^  taking  t!ie 
vows,  with  a  promise  to  enter  the  Society,  they  shall  bo  admitted  to  spend 
their  lives  within  it  forever  to  the  glory  of  God. 

4.  Besides  these,  some  may  be aomiited  to  study,  who,  before  the  twoyeara, 
and  the  probation  above-mentioned,  are  sent  to  the  Collogcs  from  t^io  IIouscs 
(because  such  a  course  seems  expedient  in  the  Lord)  or  are  admitted  into  them; 
bat  they  shall  not  be  deemed  approved  scholars,  imtU  at  the  expiration  of  the 
two  yean,  and  after  their  vows  and  promise  have  been  made,  tney  are  placed 
among  the  number  of  the  approved. 

IV.      SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  SCHOLARS. 

1.  Let  that  suffice,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  third  part,  of  tho  suporintend- 
enoe  of  temporal  and  external  affairs  of  the  Colleges,  in  oil  that  routes  to  the 

•  The  impediments  specified  in  Part  Second  of  tho  Conr.titutioua  arc  (1)  incorri:;;ibility 
In  any  depraved  afTections  or  vices;  (2)  individual  traitj  injarioaa  or  pr.judicisl  to  the 
place  and  good  estate  of  the  society;  (3)  incapacity  of  adaptation  to  a  life  of  obedience 
'  aetf-nqgation;  (4)  discovery  of  relations  concealed  apon  first  examinations. 
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body,  lliis  however  must  be  noted  with  peculiar  care,  that  the  Scholars  study 
not  aft  leasQDfl  nnfkvorcible  to  bodllv  health;  that  they  devote  sufl^ient  time  to 
sleo)^  aod  observe  moderation  in  toeir  mental  labors.  So  will  it  come  to  pass 
thai  they  will  be  able  lon^r  to  persevere  both  in  the  acquisition  of  learning 
•ndin  emploving  it  to  the  g^ory  of  Ood. 

2L  In  whas  rcMes  to  spirituals;  the  ordering  of  those  who  are  admitted  into 
tfaeCoIleges,  and  of  those  admitted  into  the  Houses  will  be  the  same,  so  long 
as  they  are  under  probation.  After  probation,  when  they  are  at  leisure  to 
acqniro  laming,  as  on  the  one  hand  care  must  be  taken  lest  in  the  eagerness 
of  stody  the  love  of  the  soKd  virtues  and  a  religious  life  grow  cold;  so,  on  the 
other,  too  much  time  must  not  be  given  to  mortifications,  prayers,  and 
l3i(;t!)eDod  moditations.  Since  to  labor  in  learning  which  is  acquirea  with  the 
flbcere  porposo  of  serving  God,  and  in  a  certain  sense  requires  tlie  whole  man, 
wiUnot  be  less  pleasing  to  God,  and  our  Lord,  but  even  more  so,  than  to  be»'- 
occoi^ad  in  regions  exercises  during  the  time  of  study. 

9L  Therefore,  besides  the  Sacraments  of  Confession  and  Conmiunion  (in 
which  they  must  participate  once  a  week)  and  the  Mass  which  they  must  hear 
diily^  let  them  employ  one  hour  in  reciting  the  OOoe  of  the  most  blessed 
Vii^  Mary,  and  m  eiamlning  their  consciences  twice  a  day.  with  other 
pnyen  according  to  titeir  particular  devotion  to  fill  up  the  nour,  if  not 
already  occupied.  All  which  thev  shall  4^0  at  the  appointment  and  judgment 
of  the?  goperiors  to  whom  as  in  the  place  of  Christ  they  awe  obedience. 

i  Others,  such  as  those  coadJutoEMwho  iMye  not  leAocd^  to-read,  besides 
HssR,  m^  spend  an  hour  also  in  rccraig  thoir  .^O6arv,^ir«09iown  of  the  most 
blessed  virgin  Kary,  with  a  double  examlhation  daily,  or  other  prayers, 
according  to  their  particular  devotion,  as  was  set  forth  for  the  scholars. 

5i  As  an  increase  of  devotion,  and  to  raise  the  sense  of  oblii^tion  with 
fhidi  tbev  arA  bound  to  God,  and  for  a  greater  confirmation  of  the  students 
in  their  calling,  it  will  be  expedient  to  rejiew  twice  a  yoar,  viz.,  at  the  feasts 
of  the  Resurrection  and  the  I^ativity.  tfie  simple  vows  which  they  have  taken 
•ocoriing  tothe  formulary  in  the  Fifth  Part,  Chapter  IV.  And  lot  him  who 
did  not  uke  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  two  years,  as  is  set  f orUi  in  the 
Eramsn,  take  tbem.  now.* 

<l  In  their  way  to  the  public  schools  (and  let  them  go  nowhere  else  without 
permission  of  the  Superiors)  let  them  go  and  return  together  with  that  exterior 
od  interior  modesty  which  Is  suitable  to  the  edification  of  themselves  and 
othen;  and  let  their  conversation  with  the  exterior  scholars  be  limited  to  litcr- 
^m  or  spiritual  advancement;  as  shall  be  thought  more  profitable  to  all  to 
ue  greater  ^ory  of  GkxL 

V.      STUDIES.  V. 

1*  As  the  object  of  the  learning  to  be  acquired  in  this  Society  is  by  the 
oivine  favor  to  benefit  their  own  and  their  neighbors'  souls;  this  will  be  the 
measure  in  general  and  in  particular  cases,  by  which  it  shall  oe  determined  to 
^^  itadies  our  scholars  should  apply,  ana  how  far  they  should  proceed  in 
tibem.  And  since,  gpnerally  n)eak.  ng,  the  acquisition  of  divers  languages. 
M)gic,  Katoral  and  Moral  rhilosophy,  Motephy^ics,  and  Theology,  as  well 
Scholastic,  as  that  which  is  termed  Positive,  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures  assist 
™t  object;  they  who  are  sent  to  our  Colleges  shall  give  their  attention  to  the 
>^of  these  mcnlties:  and  thev  shall  bcctow  greater  diligence  upon  those 
whidithe  supreme  moderator  01  the  studies  shall  consider  most  expedient  in 
J^Lord  to  the  aforesaid  end,  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  iperson 
wjjgcansiderod. 

4  Descending  to  particular  persons;  what  each  individual  shall  study  must 
he  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  Superiors.  But  the  services  of  any  one  endowed 
vith  Kood  natural  abilities  will  be  useful  in  proportion  to  his  attainment  of 
solid  learning  in  the  faculties  above-mentioned. 

3.  The  rector  shall  consider  and  determine  of  the  time  to  be  spent  on  any 
^  these  sciences,  and  when  to  proceed  to  more  useful  things,  after  a  fitting 
examination. 

i  Let  them  follow  in  each  faculty  the  safer  and  more  approved  doctrine, 
Jd those  aulliors  who  teach  it;  the  care  of  this  shall  belong  to  the  rector, 
who  shall  foUow  that  which  is  established  throughout  t^e  society  to  the 
8W>fter  glory,  of  (Jod. 

YI.     AIDS  TO  INSTRUCTION. 

t  That  the  sdiolars  may  make  the  greater  proficiency  in  learning,  let  them 
"we  first  place  labor  to  wateh  over  t-ie  purity  of  t'leir  souls,  and  to  maintain 

p^^Tow  binds  the  proposed  to  unqualified  obcdi  p.cc  to  the  General  aod  Vlce- 
Y*^^  of  the  Society,  and  Bpoclal  obedience  to  the  Pope  and  Missions,  as  well  as  to 
'^'P^tQalpoYCBrty,  cbasiity,  ana  obedience. 
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tbo  proper  object  of  their  studios,  aiming  at  nothing  else  in  their  literary  pur- 
suits tluui  the  divine  glory  and  the  advantage  of  souls;  and  in  their  praven 
let  them  often  beg  for  grace,  that  they  may  improve  in  learning  to  this  emo. 

2.  Let  them  b^ddes  seriously  and  constantly  resolve  to  apply  their  thou^ts 
to  study,  and  assure  themselves  that  they  can  do  nothing  more  acceptable  to 
Gkxl  in  the  Colleges,  than  if  with  the  intention  above  expressed,  they  give 
^emselves  dil^ntly  to  learning.  And  even  though  they  never  call  mto 
exercise  what  their  have  leamc(l  let  them  persuade  themselves  that  to 
have  underte^en  the  labors  of  study,  as  is  fittmg,  out  of  mere  obodience  and 
charity,  is  a  woiic  of  great  merit  in  the  sight  of  the  divine  and.  supreme 

Majesty. 

8.  I^ct  all  impediments  which  distract  the  thoughts  from  study  be  removed, 
whether  of  devotion,  and  mortification,  which  are  undertaken  exorbitantly, 
or  without  due  order,  or  of  cares  and  occupations  which  arise  at  home  from 
domestic  duties,  or  abroad  in  conferences,  confessions,  and  other  duties  towards 
our  nei^^hbors:  so  far  at  least  as  they  may  be  declined  in  the  Lord.  For  it  is 
praiseworthy  ihat  these  employments  be  deferred,  however  pious,  until  thdr 
studies  be  completed,  that  hereby  they  may  afterwards  r^idor  themselves 
more  useful  to  others  with  that  learning  whicn  they  may  have  acquired.  And 
let  all  these  things  be  done  with  greater  zeal  for  God's  service  and  ^lor^. 

4.  Order  must  be  observed  in  study,  that  they  lay  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
Latin  lan^^uage  sooner  than  in  the  liberal  arts;  and  m  these  before  they  attend 
to  scholastio  theolo^^;  and  in  this,  before  positive  tiieologv.  The  Sacred 
Scriptures  may  be  taken  in  hand  either  at  the  same  time,  or  afterwards. 

6.  Those  languages  in  which  they  were  either  written  or  translated  may  be 
learned  sooner  or  later  as  the  superior  in  the  variety  of  concurring  causes  and 
the  difference  of  persons  may  think  best  So  the  order  of  time  will  be  left  to 
his  prudence.  But  if  our  scholars  apply  to  the  study  of  lang^uages,  among 
otlier  objects  to  which  their  attention  may  be  directed,  let  this  be  one,  namely, 
to  defend  the  version  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 

6.  Let  all  the  scholars  attend  the  lectures  of  the  public  professors  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Rector  of  the  College;  which  prbfossors,  whether  tiiey  belong 
to  the  society  or  not,  it  is  to  be  wished,  shoula  be  learned,  diligent,  assiduoiua, 
and  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  the  students  as  well  in  the  lectures  as  in 
their  other  literary  employments. 

7.  Let  there  bo  a  common  library  in  the  colleges,  if  possible;  of  which  a 
key  should  be  given  to  those  who  in  the  Rector's  iua^ment  ought  to  have  it. 
Besides  these,  however,  every  one  shall  have  such  otlicr  Docks  as  are  necessary. 

8.  Let  the  scholars  be  assiduous  in  attending  lectures,  and  diligent  in  pre- 
paring for  them;  and  when  they  have  heard  them,  in  repeating  them;  in 
places  which  they  have  not  understood,  making  inquiry;  m  others,  where 
needful,  taking  notes,  to  provide  for  any  future  defect  of  memory. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Rector  of  the  College  to  soo  whether  masters 
and  scholars  do  their  duty  in  the  Lord,  or  not. 

10.  Since  the  habit  of  debating  is  useful,  especially  to  the  students  of  Arts 
and  Scholastic  Theology,  let  our  scholars  attend  tlio  ordinary  disputations  of 
the  schools  to  which  they  belong  (though  they  bo  not  under  the  control  of  the 
society),  and  see  that  they  afford  a  distinct  specimen  of  their  learning,  but  with 
all  modesty.  It  is  proper  also  that  on  every  Sunday,  or  on  some  ower  day  of 
the  week,  some  one  in  our  College  appointed  by  the  Rector  from  any  doss  of 
students,  of  arts  or  theology^  after  dinner  should  undertake  some  positions  to 
be  maintained  (if  no  impeounent  intervene  from  any  peculiar  cause),  to  be 
affixed  to  the  school  doors  the  previous  evening,  wliero  all  who  please  may 
assemble  to  dispute  or  listen;  w!iich  being  briefly  stated  by  him  who  is  to 
reply,  it  shall  be  permitted  to  all  to  debate  whether  within  or  without  our 
College:  but  some  one  should  preside  to  moderate  the  debaters,  and  eLdt  and 
demonstrate  to  the  benefit  of  the  audience  the  doctrine  wliich  ought  to  be 
held:  and  also  to  give  the  signal  to  those  who  dispute  to  conclude,  and  so  to 
divide  the  time  that  an  opportunity  of  q)eaking  be  ^owed  to  all  as  far  as 
possible. 

11.  Besides  these  two  sorts  of  disputations  above  mentioned,  let  a  time  be 
set  on  each  day  for  debating  in  the  coUe;;^  a  moderator  being  appointcxi,  as 
we  have  said:  so  that,  bjr  these  means,  their  talents  may  be  oxcrclijcd,  and  tlio 
difficulties  wnich  occur  in  these  faculties  may  be  the  better  elucidated  to  the 
glory  of  GkxL 

12.  Those  who  are  studying  polite  literature  shall  have  their  appointed 
times  also  for  conferring  and  disputing  on  what  pertains  to  those  studies, 
before  some  one  who  shall  direct  them;  end  on  Cunda^*^  or  other  appolntoa 
days  after  dinner^  they  shall  alternately  either  maintain  positions  in  taclr  own 
studies,  or  exercise  themselves  in  wri£ing  verse  or  prose;  whether  it  be  done 
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CEtmpori^  fhe  subject  being  then  propoeed  to  disoover  their  readiness;  or 
whetoer  tne^  read  in  pablic  what  toey  have  composed  in  private  on  a  tiieme 
nteyioodr  nven  them. 


IS.  Let  lul  speak  Latin  oommonlv,  but  eq)eciall7  the  students  in  humanity, 
and  OQOunit  to  memoiy  whatever  snail  be  set  by  their  masters,  and  diligently 
ooltiTate  their  style  in  composition;  and  let  soma  one  take  the  trouble  to  cor- 


rocttbem.  It  shall  also  be  allowed  to  some,  at  the  Roctor's  pleasure,  to  read 
certain  other  authors  in  privatCL  besides  those  which  are  pubhcly  studied;  and 
every  week  on  an  appointed  oay^  after  dinner,  let  one  of  the  more  advanced 

Saoonce  a  Latin  or  Greek  oration  on  a  subject  tending  to  the  edification  of 
inmates,  by  which  thev  may  be  animated  to  greater  perfection  in  the  Lord. 

11  Moreover,  the  students  of  arts  and  theology  especially,  and  all  the 
ctimdiould  have  their  private  quiet  study,  where  they  may  learn  better  and 
more  tzsctly  what  has  been  treated  ol 

15i  As  tbs  over  earnestness  of  some  in  their  studies  oueht  to  be  repressed, 
iootiiera  who  reouire  it  ought  to  be  stimulated,  incited,  ana  animated  to  their 
dotia;  sod  that  the  Rector  may  more  eflPectually  do  this,  he  should  ascertain 
himnl^  from  perscmal  observation  and  by  means  of  another  to  whom  he  shall 
btre  entmstea  the  office  of  Syndic  or  Visitor  of  Studies,  in  what  way  the 
•cbobn  do  their  duty.  And  if  he  shall  perceive  that  any  one  during  his 
itedJei'WBstes  his  time,  that  he  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  molce  progress  in  lit- 
entore;  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  hinL  and  put  some  one  in  his  place,  who 
riall  make  more  proficiency  in  the  object  appomted  in  the  Colleges  for  Gkxl*s 
■rrioe. 

16i  Hie  stody  of  any  faculty  being  completed,  it  will  be  well  to  go  over  it 
agibt  in  private,  reading  one  or  more  authors  than  before;  at  the  Rector's  dis- 
cretioo.  He  may  moreover  reduce  to  writing,  if  the  Rector  thinks  proper, 
store  briefly,  disonctly,  and  accurately,  whatever  in  that  same  faculty  he  had 
pnrioQsly  written  during  the  course  of  lectures  when  he  had  less  skill  than 
sow  at  the  conclusion  ofuie  course. 

.  17.  At  ^be  appointed  times  let  them  prepare  themselves  for  the  public  ezam- 
^atioos  and  responses;  and  they  who  after  diligent  scrutiny  may  be  found 
WMtiijahall  be  advanced  to  the  usual  degrees.  Let  them  not  however  assume 
ay  paiticiilar  places^  idtlKHigh  such  as  are  generally  assigned  in  the  University 
wbercin  they  take  tneir  degree,  that  t?iey  may  avoid  every  appearance  of 
^onbiHon^  and  other  inordinate  passions;  but  let  them  all  arrange  themselves 
t<^Sctber  witfaoot  precedence,  and  incur  no  expense  unbecoming  paupers  in 
tbne  degrees,  to  which  they  should  be  advanced  without  detriment  to  their 
^nanOity,  ana  with  no  other  motive  than  to  render  themselves  more  useful  to 
their  n^^bors  to  the  glory  of  Qod. 

VL  Woether  it  may  be  better  for  their  own  benefit  or  that  of  others  for 
tbose  who  have  accomplished  the  course  of  their  studies,  to  read  privately  or 
poblicly,  shall  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  superior,  who  shall  determine 
ivliate?er  he  may  think  most  expedient  in  the  Lord. 

Yn,     SCHOOLS  FOR  FXBSONB  NOT  DESIONINa  TO  BECOME  wttii«»Tm 

t  Be^^ard  being  had  not  only  to  the  progress  of  oiur  own  scholars  in  litera- 
w«^  bi:^  to  the  progress  also  of  those  not  of  our  society  in  literature  and 
Qoiali,  whom  we  have  admitted  into  our  Ck)lleges  to  be  instructed,  let  public 
ffhools  be  opened,  wherever  it  may  conveniently  be  done,  at  least  for  polite 
Mming.  1^  the  more  important  studies,  they  may  be  opened  with  reference 
to  Gie  drcumstances  of  tne  places  where  our  Colleges  exist,  always  keeping 
"five  our  eyes  what  shall  be  most  pleasing  to  GhxL 

1  Ihthese  sdiools  let  that  method  be  pursued  by  which  the  external 
Kbdan  may  be  wdl  instructed  in  all  that  relates  to  Christian  learning;  and  let 
<^  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  they  may  attend  the  Sacrament  of  Confession 
^  a  month,  frequently  hear  the  word  of  Gk)d,  and  in  short  imbibe,  together 
^  leaniing,  miOTals  l>ecoming  Christians.  And  because,  in  particular  sub- 
J^  there  m:ust  needs  be  much  variety,  according  to  the  difference  of  places 
J^persQos,  we  shall  not  here  insist  upon  them  severally;  but  this  may  oe  d> 
mred  that  rules  should  be  established  in  every  College  which  shall  embrace  all 
''^OBaBry  points.  And  we  may  in  this  place  recommend  that  the  correction 
^tiichuie  external  scholars  require  shall  never  be  vnthheld  ;  only  let  it  be  ad- 
^^^jiirtered  by  some  one  ic^  is  not  of  our  society, 

^  As  it  is  peccQiar  to  our  profession  to  receive  no  temporal  remuneration 
tor  quritual  services^  in  whioi  according  to  our  Institute  we  are  engaged  for 
^Krvioe  of  our  fellow-creatures;  it  is  not  expedient  to  receive  any  endow- 
BMQt  of  a  CoUegCf  by  which  the  society  shall  be  Dound  to  maintain  a  preacher, 
or  OQofeaaor,  or  lecturer  in  Theology.  For  although  a  regard  to  equit^r.  and 
(''■tttiide  dioDld  stir  us  to  attend  witn  increased  diligence  to  the  said  ministra- 
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tlons  which  belong  to  our  Institute;  yet  in  our  Ck>lleges  which  have 
founded  with  greater  liberality  and  devotion^  no  obligations  or  conditions  shall 
be  admitted,  which  may  derogate  from  the  sincerity  of  our  manner  of  prooeed- 
ing,  namely  to  give  freely  what  we  have  freely  received;  still,  for  tlie  support 
of  those  who  labor  or  study  for  the  common  good  of  the  Ck)Ilege,  that  enaow- 
ment  may  btf  cuxepted  which  the  charity  of  Sie  founders  assigns  to  the  glory 
of  Qod. 

Vm.     ADAPTATION  OF  INBTBUCTION  TO  FUTURE  WORK. 

1.  Looking  to  the  object  to  which  the  studies  of  our  society  are  directed,  it 
will  contribute  to  that  end,  that  they  begin  to  habituate  themselves  to  wield 
their  spiritual  weapons  for  the  benefit  of  their  neighbors.  For  although  this 
should  oe  done  in  our  Houses  more  properly  and  continuously,  it  should  yet  be 
commenced  in  oiu*  Colleges. 

2,  First  of  all,  those  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  superior  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  sacred  orders,  should  be  instructed  in  the  method  of  saying  Haas,  so 
that  besides  intelligence  and  internal  devotion,  they  may  exhibit  abeooming 
external  manner  to  the  edification  of  the  hearers;  and  that  all  the  society,  as 
far  as  possibles  may  use  the  same  ceremonies;  in  which  so  far  as  the  variety  of 
countries  shall  allow,  it  shall  follow  the  Roman  practice  as  being  more  geoera], 
and  that  which  the  Ai>o6tolic  See  has  adopted  in  a  more  peculiar  manner. 

8.  Let  them  accustom  themselves  also  in  setting  forth  their  sermons  and 
sacred  lectures  to  the  way  best  adapted  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  which 
differs  from  the  scholastic  method;  and  to  discharge  this  duty  let  tnem  labor 
to  acquire  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country  thoroughly.  There  are  other 
things  which  the v  should  have  studied,  and  have  at  their  fingers'  ends,  whidi 
will  oe  useful  to  this  duty:  and  in  short,  they  should  emjiloy  all  meant  which 
may  assist  them  to  discharge  this  ofilce  the  better,  and  witn  greater  spiritual 
profit  to  others. 

4.  Let  them  be  accustomed  also  to  the  ministration  of  the  Sacraments  of 
Confession  and  Communion,  and  endeavor  to  comprehend  and  discharge  that 
duty  not  only  as  relates  to  themselves  but  also  to  the  penitents  and  communi' 
cants,  that  they  may  understand  and  receive  the  same  duly  and  usefully  to  the 
glory  of  GkxL 

5.  Let  them  accustom  themselves  to  communicate  their  spiritual  exerdns 
to  others,  when  each  has  experienced  them  in  himself;  and  let  all  be  diligent 
not  only  to  give  an  explanation  of  them,  but  also  to  acquire  a  readiness  in 
wielding  this  kind  of  spiritual  arms  which  by  the  grace  of  God  is  felt  to  oon- 
tribute  so  largely  to  His  service. 

6.  Let  due  diligence  be  employed  in  aocpiiring  the  proper  method  of  teach- 
ing the  Catechism,  aocommooiated  to  the  intelli^nce  of  cnildren  and  ignorant 
persons. 

7.  As  in  the  foregoing,  our  neighbors  are  helped  forward  in  living  well;  so 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  be  instructed  in  whatever  is  available  towards 
dying  well;  and  let  it  be  understood  what  method  ought  to  be  observed  at  that 
hour  which  is  so  momentous  to  the  ultimate  attainment  or  loss  of  everlasting 
happiness. 

Generally  speaking-,  they  should  be  taught  what  method  should  be  pursued 
by  the  laborers  of  tms  society,  (who  must  oe  engaged  in  such  various  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  with  such  different  classes  of  men),  in  preventing  the  inoon- 
veniencies  which  may  arise,  and  in  securing  the  emoluments  which  contribuU 
to  the  greater  glory  of  Qod,  by  employing  all  the  ineans  which  can  possibly  bs 
employed.  And  although  that  unction  of  the  Holy  Ohost^nd  that  wisdom 
which  Qod  is  wont  to  communicate  to  those  who  confide  in  Mis  divine  Majesty, 
can  only  teach  this;  a  way  may  still  be  opened  in  some  measure  by  those 
lessons  which  tend  and  dispose  to  the  furtherance  of  divine  Ghnace. 

DL     REKOVAL  OF  SCHOLARS. 

1.  Some  are  removed  from  the  Colleges  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
Second  Pairt,  and  in  the  manner  there  explained;  that  others  may  succeed 
them  who  shall  make  moreprogress  to  the  service  of  God.  The  method  is  the 
same  both  for  Houses  and  Colleges. 

2.  Sometimes  individuals  shall  be  removed,  because  to  be  sent  elsewhere 
tends  to  their  greater  improvement  in  religion  or  learning,  or  to  the  general 
advantage  of  uie  society;  as  it  might  happen,  if  one  who  had  already  passed 
through  the  course  of  arts,  in  a  certain  UoUege  should  repeat  it  elsewhere, 
before  the  study  of  theology  be  commenced.  And  the  same  may  be  said,  if 
they  are  to  be  occupied  in  any  other  thing  to  the  greater  service  and  glory  of 
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9L    Hm  ordbmry  method  of  reinoviii|p  scholars  from  any  College  where  all 
flw  afofessid  sciences  are  taught,  sliall  oa.  when  each  shall  nave  accomplished 


■at  what  prcdciency  they  have  modo;  and  then  he  shall  follow  whatever 
iiHtnictioitt  he  may  receive  to  the  glory  of  God. 

X.   OOVKBNICENT  OF  THE  OOLLBGES. 

1.  The  Professed  Society  shall  have  the  supremo  care  or  superintendence  of 
the  CoUesai  according  t  j  the  l3tt?r3  of  the  A;>ostx>lic  See.  For  since  the  pro- 
feBed  camiot  apply  any  portion  of  those  revenues  to  their  private  advantage 
crtbar  own  use;  it  is  most  consonant  to  reason  that  they  will  proceed  with 
grater  purity  and  religion  more  constantly  and  p^rseverfnjly  in  those  things 
vhich  are  twM'iwi.^^tj>  uy  the  good  government  of  the  Colleges  to  the  greater 
KTTioe  of  God  and  Cfor  Lord. 

SL  Except  whcU  relates  to  the  CktnstitutumSf  and  the  dissolution  or  cdienu- 
tkm  of  our  CoUegea,  the  whole  power  and  administration^  and  (generallr 
wptakja^^bid  execution  ot  this  snperintmidonce  shdll  belong  to  the  General^ 
vbo  keying  before  his  eyes  the  object  towards  which  the  CoMc^iea  and  the 
SocifltT  at  1^^  are  directed,  shall  beet  perceive  what  is  beneficial  for  them. 

H  the  General  himself  therefore,  or  some  one  empowered  by  him  for  this 
dntr,  diall  appoint  one  of  the  Coadjutors  of  the  Society  to  preside  ovor  each 
Cil^ie;  who  shall  give  an  accoimt  of  the  dut^'  assigned  to  him  to  the  Pro- 
▼iodal,  or  whomsoever  the  Ocneral  shall  nominate.  And  the  Crenerol  also 
Bay  remove  the  Rector,  and  relieve  him  from  his  responsibility,  as  shall 

Tr  to  him  most  desirable  in  the  Lord. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  he  who  undertakes  the  office  of  IUH.>tor  should 
be  most  exemplary,  of  sroat  edification,  and  strict  mortiflcation  in  all  de- 
pnred  inclinationB,  and  tried  especially  in  ()\?dionce,  and  in  humility:  one 
odowed  with  discretion,  skilled  m  govemniviit.  versed  in  business,  and  ex- 
Pffienoed  in  spiritual  concerns;  knowing  how  to  interchange  severity  with 
mildnesB  in  due  time  and  place,  anxious,  laborious,  learned:  in  short  one  in 
vhom  the  Superiors  may  confide,  and  to  whom  they  may  sofelv  communicate 
tiieir  power;  since,  the  ampler  this  authority,  the  more  etfectuaily  the  Colleges 
^  be  directed  to  the  greater  glory  of  GkxL 

5i  It  will  be  the  Rector's  dufy,  m  the  first  place,  to  sustain,  as  it  were  upon 
hisflhocdders,  the  whole  College  by  prayer  and  holy  desires;  in  the  next,  to  soe 
that  the  Constitutions  be  observed,  to  watch  over  all  the  Collegians  with  all 
•olicitade;  to  defend  them  from  all  that  may  hurt  tlu^m  at  homo  and  abroad, 
M  well  by  pirevention,  as  by  applying  a  remedy  when  mischief  occurs;  ac- 
anting  both  to  the  general  interest  and  also  that  of  the  individual;  by  seoiug 
tbatttey  improve  in  virtue  and  learning;  securing  their  heollh,  and  likewise 
ttsnraperty  of  the  College  as  well  moveable  a^  umuoveubio;  pradently  ai>- 
poinmig  those  who  hold  domestic  employmmts,  and  observing  how  they  d.  - 
dsrge  uieir  doty;  and  as  he  shall  judge  most  expedient  in  the  Lord,  keeping 
tfaem  in  their  places,  orremovmar  them;  and  ^nerolly  speaking,  he  shall  see 
Alt  that  which  has  b^  *a  set  fortn  in  the  previous  chapters  relatmg  to  the  Col- 
1^  be  observed.  J^t  him  be  mindful  also  of  tne  gubordi^uidion  to  be 
Amy  maintained  in  obedience,  not  only  to  the  General,  but  to  the  Provincial 
iho^  informing  him  of  all  tlmu^  needful  to  be  communicated,  and  referring  to 
him  cfversrthing  of  moment;  ooeying  all  his  injunctions  (seeing  he  also  has  a 
■perior);  asit  is  just  that  matters  be  referred  to  him,  and  obedience  bo 
yielded  b^  those  who  live  in  the  College;  who  should  greatly  revere  and  ven- 
*3tofheu*  R«^r,  as  one  iPho  holde  the  place  of^  Chnst  our  Lord,  leaving  to 
**  tt«  free  disposition  of  theniselvcs  and  their  concerns  with  unfeigned 
^>^ienee;  keeping  nothing  concealed  from  hiin^  not  even  their  consciences, 
^Mithey^iaula  disclose  to  him,  a^  %s  set  forth  tn  the  Examen,  at  the  ap- 
{ouited  seasons^  atid  oftener  if  any  cause  require  it;  not  opposing,  not  con- 
»^^iiding,  not  showing  an  opinion  in  any  case  <wpo»'d  to  his  opinion,  so  that 
qr  the  anion  of  the  same  sentiment  and  wilL  and  b^  due  submission,  tney  may 
Abetter  be  maintained  and  forwarded  in  tne  service  of  God. 

••  Let  the  Rector  provide  not  only  the  n'X'assary  number  of  officers  for  the 
food  maoagement  of  the  House,  but  let  h.m  s^^e  tliat  the^  are  competent,  as 
^aepoeaifikey  to  their  employments;  to  every  one  let  ban  give  his  regulations, 
^I'ltumnff  all  that  relates  to  their  several  duties,  and  see  that  no  one  inter- 
J5^  With  a^  other's  department.  Moreover,  as  wheue-.-iT  io  is  nect«sary,  he 
21^ provide  assistance  for  taem.  so  whenever  t':^3y  h:i\\)  time  to  spare,  he 
■KUdd  lee  that  they  spend  it  proflcably  to  tlie  service  of  C  vL 
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7.  Among  the  c^oen  neceasary  for  the  Rector,  in  the  first  place,  a  f 
perBon  must  be  selected  to  be  Sub-rector,  or  Major  Dom?,  and  to  see 
things  which  appertain  to  the  general  good.  There  shculd  bd  a  Syndic  f 
superintend  eictemal  concerns;  one  to  see  to  spiritual  a£?alrs,  and  two  or 
brides,  in  whose  probity  and  prudence  the  Rector  has  great  rolianoe;  anc 
whom  ne  may  consult  on  the  more  difficult  oocasion&  and  such  as  seem 
volve  the  greater  glory  of  Gk)d.    Others  also  are  needful  for  particular  di 

8.  Let  the  Rector  see  that  the  Ck)llegians  pay  to  every  m::n  in  the  disc 
of  his  duty  an  entire  obedience;  that  the  other  officers  obey  the  Sub-r 
and  himself  also,  just  as  he  conmiands  them. 

It  may*  be  well  u>  state  this  in  gencraL  that  those  who  have  to  exact  obei 
from  otners  should  set  them  an  example  of  that  obedience  which  they  i 
pay  to  their  superiors  in  the  place  of  Christ, 

9.  The  maintenance  of  regularity  as  to  time  in  studies,  prayers,  n 
lectures,  food,  sleep,  and  other  things  will  be  useful  in  all  reroects:  and  a 
should  be  given  at  stated  hours;  at  the  sound  of  -^^iiich,  let  aU  fortliwith  t 
themselves  to  that  whereto  they  are  summoned,  not  stopping  to  eompUt 
a  single  letter.  It  will,  however,  pertain  to  the  Rector,  or  tonim  who  ao 
tends,  to  see  when  these  hours  are  to  be  changed  according  to  the  aeaa 
ottier  sufficient  causes;  and  let  what  he  determines  bo  observed. 

10.  The  Rector  should  himself  read  or  teach  the  Catechism  forty  days 
him  see  also  which  of  the  Collegians,  especially  towards  the  conclual 
their  studies,  and  to  what  extent  at  honoe  and  abroad,  should  impart  In 
tion  to  others  in  conferences,  in  setting  spiritual  exercises,  in  hewrins[  o 
sions.  in  sermons,  lectures,  or  explanations  of  the  Catechism,  partly  far 
own  improvement,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  well  within  as  wfi 
and  all  things  duly  considered,  let  him  provide  for  whatever  he  shall  pet 
most  pleasing  to  toe  divine  and  supreme  (Goodness,  and  His  greater  am  fie 
glory. 

XL     ADMISSION  OF   UNiyEBSITIE& 

1.  The  same  reason  in  charity,  for  which  CoUeees  are  admitted,  and  ] 
schools  maintained  in  them  not  only  for  the  edification  of  our  own  ad] 
in  learning  and  morals  but  still  more  of  those  that  are  without,  may  1 
tended  to  tne  undertaking  of  the  care  of  Universities;  that  in  them  vd 
efit  may  be  enlarged,  and  be  wider  spread  as  well  in  the  sciences  wiiit 
taught  as  in  the  men  who  frequent  them,  and  the  degrees  to  whidi  th^  a 
so  that  in  other  places  they  may  teach  with  authori^,  what  they  have  in 
thoroughly  learned  to  the  glory  of  God. 

2.  Oa  what  conditions  and  obligations,  and  in  what  places  theae  Uniyeo 
shall  be  admitted,  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Oeneral  of  tiie  Society 
having  heard  the  opinions  of  his  assistants,  and  of  others  whcnn  he 
choose  to  consult,  shall  determine  within  himself  whether  they  shall  I 
mitted.  But  when  they  have  been  once  admitted  he  shaJl  have  no  po¥ 
dissolve  them  without  the  concurrence  of  a  General  Congregation. 

Sw  Since  religious  peace  and  spiritual  occupations  allow  not  that  distn 
of  mind  nor  other  annoyances  to  the  Society  which  attend  the  duty  of  jn 


although  it  is  proper  in  all  that  peculiarly  relates  to  the  welfare  of  tat 
venritnr  that  the  mmisters  of  ordinary  justice  whether  secular  or  eoderis 
should  fulfil  the  pleasure  of  the  Rector  of  the  University  as  signified  to 
toucl^ig  the  punishment  of  its  scholars,  and  generally  promOTe  the  lot 
of  learning,  especially  when  recommended  to  them  by  the  Rector. 
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1.  As  the  object  of  the  society  and  its  studies  is  to  assist  their  neig^ 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls;  and 
this  end  the  most  proper  means  is  the  study  of  theology,  the  UniverBil 
the  society  shall  chfefiy  labor  therein,  and  diligently  teach  by  sufficient  m 
whatever  relates  to  the  Scholastic  doctrine  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  f 
much  of  thepositive  as  contributes  to  this  oiu*  appointed  end,  witnout  en1 
upon  the  poruon  of  the  Canons  which  ministers  to  contentious  ccmrts  of 

2,  And  since  both  the  study  of  theology  and  its  practice  demand,  espc 
in  these  times,  a  knowled^  of  humani^,  and  the  TAf.m  Greek  and  fit 
languages,  competent  profossors  of  these  shall  he  appealed  in  adequate 
bers.  Professors  also  may  be  appointed  for  other  languages,  as  Chs 
Arabic,  and  Indian,  wherever  they  shall  appear  necessary  or  •  useful  1 
aforesaid  end,  rejgard  being  paid  to  the  various  r^ons,  and  the  motives  ^ 
lead  to  their  stwfy. 
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t  indiiiioe  the  arts  or  nataral  Bdenoee  dispoee  the  mind  to  theology,  and 
eontriinto  to  iti  perfect  study  and  practioe,  and  of  themselves  assist  in  the 
■me  object^  let  tnem  be  tau^t  by  jeamed  preceptors,  and  with  proper  dilir 
fBBOBLffiioerely  seekinff  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  in  all  things. 

1  The  itiidy  of  medicine  and  of  the  law  shall  not  be  engaged  in  within  the 
UnirvBtiei  of  our  society;  or  at  least,  the  society  shall  not  take  that  duty 
^oattmUf  ss  being  remote  from  our  instijute. 

Xm.     ARRA2V0KMXNT  AND  ORDER  OF  STUDDES. 

L  A  proper  arrangement  and  order  of  study  must  be  observed  both  mom- 
isfml  eveoing  for  we  subordinate  faculties  and  theology. 

%  Ani  though  some  variety  may  occur  in  this  arrangement,  and  in  the 
kmnaaigned  to  study  in  different  countries  and  sofisons,  let  all  at  least  agree 
ii  tidi  that  everywhere  that  only  be  done  which  shall  be  deemed  most  ex- 
pedint  to  the  greatest  progress  in  learning. 

t  The  lectaree  whicn  are  read  in  public,  and  the  various  professors  shall  be 
miiitBd  with  reference  to  the  intelligence  and  numlxT  of  tne  audience;  they 
■in  psrtknlarly  inspect  the  progress  of  every  ouo  of  their  scholars,  and 
dnsnd  an  account  <k  the  lecrares;  see  that  they  are  repeated,  and  that  the 
iodbnti  in  humanity  cultivate  their  oonvcrsatiunal  poweriL  speaking  Latin 
ad  iiuisxiviug  tbeir  style  by  writing;  enjoining  frequent  <u8putations,  and 
■pedslly  OQtoe  saperior  students,  for  which  certain  days  and  hours  shall  be 
^Ijointod,  when  tfaey  shall  debate,  not  only  with  their  equals,  but  the  inferior 
wfh  the  more  advanced  on  subieccs  of  theu*  own  selection ;  which  also  in  turn 
ftiBors  advanced  shall  do  wiui  the  less  forward,  descending  (in  their  turn)  to 
fti  itadies  hi  whidh  these  are  engaged,  and  the  perceptors  with  one  another, 
dHnoderatioo  being  maintained,  and  a  president  appointed,  to  break  off  the 
iebsta  mod  to  dedare  what  doctrme  should  be  elicited  from  the  discunsion. 

1  It  wiU  be  t^  duty  of  the  Rector  either  by  himself  or  the  Chancellor  ever 
tone  that  the  new-comers  be  examined,  and  placed  in  those  classes,  and  under 
thie  preceptors  which  are  most  fitting;  ana  it  shall  be  left  to  his  discretion, 
lAv  beefing  the  opinion  of  the  persons  appointed  to  that  dutv^  whether  they 
Aoidd  nmam  longer  in  the  same  class,  or  be  advanced  to  a  higher.  He  also 
U  dedde  respecting  the  study  of  languages,  except  Latim  wliether  thev 
teld  be  engaged  in  before  or  after  arts  and  theology^  andl  how  Ions  each 
iMait  dioalS  apply  to  them.  So  in  anv  of  the  higher  sciences,  he  shaiTsettle 
vilhdiiereKardtothe  inequalitv  of  talents  and  age,  when  each  should  com- 
■noe  sod  now  long  oocui^  himself  in  them;  alchougli  it  will  be  best  that 
tky  who  are  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  intellect  should  endeavor  to  advance  in 
iB.  nd  became  conspicuous  to  the  glory  of  God. 

1  As  assidnity  in  literary  pursultsu necessary,  so  is  some  relaxation  also, 
itthoqfh  It  shall  1)0  left  to  line  Rector  to  consider  what  tliji  should  be,  and  at 
vhit  periods,  the  circumstances  of  persons  and  places  being  attended  to. 

Xrv.     TEXT  BOOKS. 

L  In  gneral,  as  was  observed  in  treating  of  the  Colleges,  those  books  shall 
hi  ned  which  are  esteemed  of  more  solid  and  safe  doctrine  in  any  faculty. 
Kor  Aall  ttiose  be  entered  on  whose  doctrine  or  authors  are  suspected.  In 
«*«7 University  they  shall  be  particularly  specified;  in  theology^^e  Old  and 
Inr  Testament  shall  oe  read,  and  the  Scholastic  Divinity  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
httst  bnmch  of  divinity  called  positive^  those  authors  snail  be  selected  which 

Tr  best  adapted  to  our  oblect. 
As  touddns  Latin  and  Greek  books  of  hxmumity .  both  in  our  Universities 
ndOoDege^  aslar  as  possible,  those  shall  not  be  usca  which  contain  anything 
pnjndidu  to  good  morals;  except  they  have  been  previously  purifted  (u 
■Bpoper  things  or  worda 
«  in  Logic  and  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics,  the  doc- 
kheof  Arntotle  should  be  professed;  and  in  other  liberal  artis  and  in  com- 
■adttisi  as  wdl  of  these  authors  as  of  humanity,  a  choice  being  made  of 
■nUet  ttiose  be  selected  which  the  scholars  ought  to  see,  and  the  teachers 
96mf  to  fallow  in  the  doctrine  which  they  deliver.  But  in  all  his  determina- 
">^  let  tbe  Rector  proceed  in  the  way  which  he  shall  judge  most  conducive 
■fte  whole  society  to  the  glory  of  God. 

TV,     TERMS  AND  DEGREES. 

JL.  In  hmnaaity  and  the  languages  the  period  for  the  completion  of  the 
none  emnot  be  determined,  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  talent  and  inf or- 
''■^of  the  itndf*^  and  many  other  causes,  which  admit  of  no  other  lim- 
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itation  of  time  than  that  which  shall  appear  suitable  in  eyeiy  cai 
pleasore  of  the  discreet  Rector  or  Chancellor. 

2,  In  the  study  of  arts  the  terms  shall  bo  arranged,  in  which  tfa 
sdencGS  shall  be  road,  and  for  which  not  less  than  throe  years  will  be  f 
besides  these  a  further  period  of  six  months  shall  be  rcsorvod  for  re; 
and  keeping  the  acts  of  the  schools,  and  tolcng  the  Master's  degree, 
who  shall  take  it.  There  will  elapse  a  period  tnerefore  of  three  ye 
half  before  any  advancement  to  the  Master's  decree.  And  in  ev&rv 
such  course  shall  be  commenced,  and  another  by  God's  help  accompli 

Sw  The  course  of  theology  shall  comprise  six  years.  In  the  first 
that  is  necessary  shall  be  read;  in  the  other  two.  besides  the  repot 
usual  acts  for  the  Doctor's  degree  shall  be  kept  by  tnose  who  are  to  oe 
itw  Every  foiuth  year  the  course  shall  ordinarily  be  commenced,  the 
be  read  being  so  arranged  that  a  student  may  begin  on  any  one  of 
years;  and  through  the  remainder  of  the  four  years  commenced  a 
much  of  the  four  years  to  follow,  down  to  the  period  correfipondiii 
term  when  he  began,  he  may  complete  a  course  of  theology  in  four  jt 

4.  In  the  degrees  as  well  of  Masters  of  Arts  as  of  Doctors  of  Di'v 
three  thinss  be  observed:  First,  let  no  one  be  advanced  until  he  be  d 
and  pabliciy  examined  by  persons  appointed,  who  shall  carefully  pen 
dutnr,  and  he  shall  be  foundf  qualified  for  that  science,  whether  he  belo 
society  or  not;  Secondly,  That  the  door  may  be  closed  against  ami: 
fixed  places  shall  be  assigned  to  those  who  are  raised  to  decrees,  but 
m^er  study  in  honor  to  prefer  one  another,  without  observing  any  d 
of  places;  Thirdly,  As  tne  society  instructs  g^ratuitously,  so  let  it 
donees  gratuitously;  and  to  those  without  the  society,  let  very  little 
al&ough  voluntary,  be  permitted,  lest  custom  at  length  obtain  the 
law:  and  in  this  point  in  the  course  of  time  they  exceed  moderation. 
Rector  take  care  also  not  to  permit  the  masters,  or  any  others  of  the  si 
receive,  for  themselves  or  tne  College,  money,  or  any  gift  hxym  an; 
anythhig  done  for  his  service;  since  tne  Lord  Christ  alone  is  to  be  ooi 
our  ATfiflftHlng  great  reward,  according  to  our  Institute. 

XVL     M ORAIi  TBAININa--THX  CORREOTOR. 

1.  Let  diligence  be  used  that  they  who  come  to  the  Universitiee  of  tt 
to  study  lit«:uture,  acquire  also  good  morals  worthy  of  Chris^ans:  to 
will  greatly  assist  if  all  go  to  the  sacrament  of  Confession  at  leas 
month,  ana  hoar  Mass  every  day,  and  a  sermon  every  holy-dav,  wt 
preached.  And  each  of  the  preceptors  will  take  care  that  this  be  do 
pupils. 

2,  The  Catechism  shall  be  rehearsed  in  College  on  a  certain  day 
week,  and  care  shall  be  taken  that  boys  shall  learn  and  repeat  it,  am 
of  more  advanced  age,  if  possible,  may  know  it. 

Sw    Every  week  also  there  shall  be  a  declamation,  (as  was  said  in  tr 
the  Colleges,)  by  one  of  the  students  on  subjects  tending  to  the  edif 
the  hearers,  ana  inciting  them  to  increase  in  all  purity  and  virtuo; 
their  style  may  not  only  be  exercised,  but  their  morals  improved 
those  who  understand  Latin  shall  attend  these  declamations. 

4.  Neither  oaths  nor  injuries  by  word  or  deed  shall  be  pennitt 
schools,  nor  anything  indecorous  or  dissolute  in  such  persons  not  belc 
the  society  as  frequent  them.  Let  the  special  attention  of  pern 
turned  to  this,  as  well  in  the  lessons,  when  occasion  offers,  as  at  other 
incite  their  pupils  to  the  service  and  love  of  Gkxl  and  of  all  virtue^ 
they  may  please  Him,  and  to  refer  all  their  studies  to  this  object 
this  in  mmo,  at  the  commencemant  of  every  lesson^  let  some  one  pre 
short  prayer  to  this  effect,  which  the  i)erceptor  and  all  the  students  si 
to  uncovered. 

6.  Let  a  Corrector  be  appoirta  1,  who  shall  not  be  of  the  society, 
who  offend  as  well  in  what  conccA*.^  di.genco  in  their  studies,  as  aga 
morals,  and  for  whom  kind  words  alone,  and  exhortation  are  li^  i 
and  loc  him  keep  the  boys  in  fear,  and  chastise  tliosa  who  need  it, 
ca^xible  of  this  sort  of  correction.  And  whon  neitlijr  word?  nor  th 
tbo  Corrector  shall  suffice,  and  amendment  in  any  in  ilvlduoi  is  quite 
whllct  hesoemstobe  injurious  to  others,  it  is  hotter  to  remove liim 
schools,  than  to  reteun  mm  where  he  does  no  good  to  himself,  and  o 
to  others. 

But  this  decision  shall  be  left  to  the  Rector  of  the  University,  that  i 
may  proceed,  as  is  meet,  to  the  glory  and  service  of  Gk)d. 
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XVIL     BXCTOB,  OEANOXLLOB,  AND  OTHER  OFFICIALB. 

I  The  whole  care  or  saperintendence  and  government  of  the  Univeraity 
dan  be  in  the  Rector,  who  mav  also  be  head  of  the  leading  College  of  the 
DOdetj.  and  endowed  with  sucn  gifts  of  God,  of  which  mention  naa  been 
Bad^  toat  he  may  aatisfy  the  whole  University  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty 
wmnitted  to  him  in  learning  and  morals,  ^is  election  shall  belong  to  tbie 
Ocoera],  or  him  to  whom  he  shall  depute  it,  as  the  Provincial  or  Visitor:  but 
the  oGonnnation  shall  always  rest  with  the  General  The  Rector  shall  nave 
fear  oooDsellors,  or  assistants,  to  help  him  in  whatever  relates  to  his  duty,  and 
vith  whom  he  may  regulate  things  of  moment. 

%,  There  shall  be  a  Chancellor  also,  a  man,  well  versed  in  literatm^  abound- 
tag  with  right  seal  and  judgment  in  what  is  committed  to  him;  whose  office 
im  be  to  Be  the  general  instrument  of  the  Rector  in  the  due  arrangement  of 
itndieB,  and  in  conducting  the  debates  in  public  acts,  and  in  ascertaming  that 
tbe  Iflsming  of  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  acts  and  degrees  (wmch  he 
Aall  himself  confer)  be  sufficient. 

91  Let  there  be  a  Secretary  of  the  society,  who  shall  keep  a  book  in  which 
fte names  of  all  the  students  diligently  attending  the  schools  shall  bo  written; 
nd  who  shall  receive  their  engajB^ements  of  obedience  to  be  paid  to  the  Rector, 
nd  of  submission  to  the  constitutions;  and  who  shall  keep  the  seal  of  the 
Bettor  and  of  the  University;  all  which  shall  be  done  witnout  any  expense 
to  the  students. 

i  There  shall  be  a  Notanr  also  to  give  public  assurance  of  degrees  taken 
JDd  other  occurrences.  Let  tnere  be  also  two  or  three  Beadles,  one  appointed 
nrthe  faculty'  of  languages,  another  of  arts,  the  third  of  theology. 

81  The  University  shall  be  divided  into  these  three  faculties;  and  in  each  of 

tei  let  there  be  appointed  a  Dean,  and  two  more  selected  from  among  those 

M  learned  in  that  faculty;  who.  being  summoned  bv  the  Rector,  may 

uedsre  what  they  think  most  expedient  to  the  gcxxl  of  t'heir  faculty;  and  if 

injthinff  of  this  sort  occur  to  them  whilst  engaged  together  in  these  affairs, 

wy  Bbful  communicate  it  to  the  Rector,  even  without  any  summons  from  him. 

t.  In  matters  which  concern  one  faculty  only,  the  Rector  shall  summon  not 

ophr  the  Chancellor  and  his  assistants,  but  the  Dean  also  and  his  assistants  of 

nat  faculty;  in  matters  which  relate  to  all,  the  Deans  and  assistants  of  all 

ifaan  be  summoned.    And  if  the  Rector  should  think  proper  to  summon  others 

jj  the  Convocation  whether  belonging  to  the  society  or  not,  he  may  do  so; 

uit  when  he  has  heard  all  their  opimons,  he  may  oetter  determine  what  is 

iDoit  expedient 

7.  There  shall  be  one  general  Syndic,  to  advise  the  Rector  and  Provincial 

J||d  General  as  well  concerning  persons  as  things,  as  he  shall  see  fit;  which 

pndk  should  be  a  man  of  great  fidelity  and  judgment.    Besides  hun,  the 

^dor  shall  have  his  special  Syndics,  to  bring  before  him  occurrences  requir- 

Qg  bis  inspection  in  every  class.    And  as  he  shall  wri^  once  a  year  to  the 

^HnerBl^  and  twice  to  the  Provincial  (who  shall  inform  the  (General  when 

jjBceaBBry),  respecting  all  the  Preceptors,  and  others  of  the  society;  so  also  his 

^^tte,  and  Syndic,  and  Counsellors  shall  write  respecting  him  and  others;  so 

^  m  all  things  they  may  proceed  with  greater  circumspection  and  diligence 

0ich  in  his  own  peculiar  duty. 

&  It  shall  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  General  when  any  University 
2^  admitted,  ^v^ether  the  Rector,  Chancellor,  Beadles,  Doctors,  and  Masters 
*TOki  wear  any  distinctions  by  which  thev  may  be  recognized  in  the  Uni- 
J^M^,  or  in  the  Public  Acts^  or  not;  and  if  they  wear  them,  what  they  shall 
2^  And  he  shall  appoint,  either  bj  himself  or  another,  whatever  he  shall 
Jodge,  after  duly  wefgning  all  the  circumstances,  to  be  most  conducive  to  the 
miter  glory  anid  service  of  Gkxl  and  the  general  good,  which  is  our  only  aim 
In  this  and  all  our  other  doings. 

iMe  by  the  Editor.— Tht  words  Uaiidaed  In  the  early  sections  of  this  article  were 
Copied  inadvertently  ftrom  the  editloc,  followed  by  the  compositor,  of  *  The  Constitu- 
^*of  1556  printed  by  Riyington,  and  which  fwere  there  so  marked  for  a  rpeciitl  pnr- 
Kn.  The  proTisions  of  these  Constitutions  of  Loyola,  although  generally  followed  in 
^  crlginal  establishment  of  instltatlons,  were  es sentially  modified  in  the  detail:*  of 
<i|uiation,  stndies,  and  methods,  by  the  eomm1s«ion  appointed  In  1581  by  Acqnayi^a, 
"■A  which  reported  in  1609,  the  Ratio  atqtis  IhHUuiio  Studiorum— the  mle  and  methods 
^thi Schools  of  the  Order  to  this  day. 
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History,  Organization,  Instruction,  and  Discipline  of  Schools  of  di 
ent  Grades  in  France.  BepuhlUhed  from  The  American  Jauma 
BchieaU&n.    Hsnbt  Babnard,  LL.D.,  Ed.    640  pages.    1876.    $j 
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JOHN  FREDERICK  OBERLIN. 


MATTTRE  AND  FIELD  OF   HIS  LIFE   WORK. 

John  Fkkderick  Obkrlin,  whose  work  as  pastor  of  a  poor  se- 
cloded  parish  in  one  of  the  ahnost  inaccessible  cantons  among  the 
VoBges  in  the  province  of  Alsace — called  by  the  French  the  Ban  de 
At  i^,  from  the  Castle  of  I^  Roche  around  which  the  Ban  or 
<fi«trict  extends,  and  by  the  Germans  the  Stein  thai,  or  Stony  Valley, 
ftoD  the  rocky  and  sterile  appearance  of  its  surface — entitles  him 
to  the  distinction  of  the 

MODEL  POPULAR  EDUCATOR  AND  SOCIAL  REFORMER, 

^boro  in  Strasbourg  on  the  3 1st  of  August,  1740,  at  that  time 
the  chief  town  of  the  province,  and  after  1792,  the  capital  of  the 
d«pirtment  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  which  Waldbach,  the  immedi- 
ate rendence  of  Oberlin  for  sixty-five  years,  belonged.  Both  the 
^er,  who  was  a  respectable  teacher,  of  German  descent,  and  the 
nother,  who  was  French,  gave  much  personal  attention  to  the  edu- 
ction of  their  children,  and  particularly  to  the  formation  of  their 
iDoral  and  industrial  habits.  In  those  directions  young  Frederick 
(m  he  seems  to  have  been  called)  was  early  and  preeminently  dis- 
^ished.  Various  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  self-denial  in  part- 
"'gwith  all  his  savings,  when  a  school-boy,  in  acta  of  charity.  One 
%t  observing  that  a  poor  market-woman  was  in  great  distress  in 
*wwequence  of  two  boys  having  rudely  overturned  her  basket  of 
^  he  ran  home  for  his  Small  box  of  savings,  and  ponred  the 
*hole  contents  into  her  lap.  On  another  occasion,  observing  that 
*  poor  old  woman  was  unable,  for  want  of  two  sous,  to  buy  an 
^icle  of  dress  which  she  seemed  desirous  of  possessing,  ho 
pn^ately  slipped  two  sous  into  the  hand  of  the  dealer,  who  forth- 
with made  the  woman  happy  in  her  purchase.  Neither  on  this  nor 
^  tty  similar  occasion  did  he  stop  to  receive  any  tokens  of  grati- 
^e.  The  delight  he  experienced  in  doing  good,  and  what  was 
pWmg  in  the  sight  of  God,  was  the  only  reward  at  which  he  aimed, 
^des  this  benevolence  and  piety  of  disposition,  he  entertained  a 
"Wror  of  injustice,  and  possessed  the  courage  to  defend  and  succor 
^  oppressed,  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  his  own  person.     For  these 
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and  other  excellent  qualities,  young  Oberlin  was  greatly  indebted  to 
the  considerate  training  of  his  parents ;  but  particularly  to  the  ad- 
monitions and  guidance  of  his  mother,  a  woman  whose  sole  happi* 
ness  lay  in  forming  the  minds  and  habits  of  her  children. 

Lively  in  temperament,  and  reared  amidst  a  military  people, 
Oberlin  inclined  at  first  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier ;  but  from  this 
he  was  dissuaded  by  his  father,  and  willingly  addicted  himself  to  a 
course  of  study  suitable  for  a  n)ore  peaceful  pursuit.  French,  his 
Ternacular  tongue,  he  learned  to  write  with  great  force  and  elegance ; 
and  besides  the  German  language,  he  acquired  a  proficiency  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  general  science,  and  va- 
rious other  accomplishments.  Partly  from  the  wishes  of  his  parents, 
who  were  of  the  Reformed  or  Lutheran  Church,  and  partly  from  hia 
own  inclinations,  he  resolved  on  devoting  himself  to  the  duties  of  a 
clergyman.  For  this  pui-pose  he  attended  a  course  of  theological 
study  at  the  university  of  Strasbourg,  and  in  1760  was  ordained  to 
the  sacred  ministr}\ 

Being  still  young,  and  possessing  little  experience  of  the  world, 
Oberlin  did  not  feci  warranted  in  immediately  assuming  tlie  pastoral 
office ;  for  the  space  of  seven  years  he  devoted  himself  to  private 
teaching,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon,  where  he  obtained  that  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  surgery  which  proved  so  valuable  to  him  in  after  life.  While 
thus  occupied  he  was  offered  the  chaplainship  of  a  regiment,  and 
this  he  was  about  to  accept,  as  likely  to  place  him  in  a  sphere  of 
considerable  usefulness,  when  a  new  field  of  operation  was  laid  be- 
fore him  by  his  friend  M.  Stouber,  who  was  cure^  or  pastor,  in 
Waldbach,  the  principal  village  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche. 

The  village  was  placed  on  the  acclivity  of  the  Haut  Champ,  an 
isolated  group  of  mountains,  rising  d,6QP  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  separated  by  a  deep  longitudinal  valley  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  chain  of  Vosges.  The  whole  canton  contained  between 
8,000  and  9,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  one-half  was  covered  with 
wood,  2,000  was  occupied  as  pasture,  and  only  1,600  was  onder 
cultivation,  producing  rye,  oat«,  and  potatoes,  which  were  consumed 
on  the  premises.  The  inhabitants  were  poor  and  ignorant,  and 
without  ambition  to  better  their  condition,  at  the  time  (1750)  BL 
Stouber  labored  with  them  as  the  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congr^ation. 
His  first  inquiry  was  for  the  school.  He  was  shown  a  miserable 
hut,  crowded  with  children,  without  books,  and  apparently  having 
no  instructor. 
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'Wliere  is  the  master  f  he  asked. 

*  There  he  is,*  said  oue  of  the  papils,  pointing  to  an  old  man 
lying  on  a  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  cottage. 

*  What  do  yon  teach  the  children,  my  good  man!'  asked  Stoaber. 
*Nothmg,  sir.' 

*  Nothing  I—How  is  thatT 

'Becaase  I  know  nothing  myself/  answered  the  old  man. 
'Why,  then,  have  you  been  appointed  schoolmaster  ?' 
*Why,  you  see,  sir,  I  was  the  pig-keeper*  of  Waldbach  for  many 
yein,  aod  when  I  was  too  old  and  infirm  for  that  employment,  I 
wat  8eot  here  to  take  care  of  the  children.' 

Snch  was  the  chief  educational*  establishment  in  the  Ban  de  la 
Boche,  and  the  others  were  little  better,  for  they  were  schools  kept 
by  shepherds,  and  open  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

To  remedy  this  lamentable  state  of  afiairs,  Stouber  set  about  the 
DHtitotioD  of  proper   schoolmasters;  but  this  was  attended  with 
great  difficulty  ;  for  so  low  had  the  profession  of  the  teacher  sunk 
in  pobiic  estimation,  that  no  one  would  undertake  the  office.     He 
It  length,  by  an  ingenious  device,  proposed  to  abolish  the  name  of 
Khoolmaster,  and  institute  that  of  regent  in  its  stead ;  which  was 
readily  assented  to,  and  Messieurs  Us  regents  were  forthwith  named. 
He  then  drew  up  a  set  of  alphabet  and  spelling  books  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils ;  but  never  having  seen  such  works  before,  the  peas- 
antry imagined  they  concealed  some  species  of  heresy  or  divination. 
That  which  chiefly  puzzled  and  alarmed  thorn  were  the  rows  of  un- 
connected syllables,  which  meant  no  sort  of  language ;  and  on  this 
ttcoQDt  they  long  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  lessons.     When 
they  began  to  perceive  that,  by  conquering  the  syllables,  the  chil- 
dren were  able  to  read  whole  and  connected  words,  their  jealousy 
of  the  strange  lesson-books  gradually  gave  way ;  and  finally,  when 
they  saw  that  the  children 'could  read  any  book  fluently,  they  not 
only  abandoned  all  opposition,  but  begged  to  be  taught  to  read  also. 
Under  M.  Stouber's  intelligent  and  active  pastorate,  extending 
over  ten  years,  various  changes  in  the  social  and  industrial  condition 
of  the  district  were  begun  ;  but  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  was  an 
active  copartner  in  his  plans  of  amelioration,  made  him  feel  inade- 
<iuite  to  the  further  prosecution  of  this  work,  and  he  turned  to 
Oberlin,  as  the  man  to  continue  and  perfect  his  plans. 
On  arriving  in  Strasbourg,  M.  Stouber  hastened  to  call  on  his 

*  1b  Ihn  and  other  German  villafei  the  pi^,  ni  well  ei  the  |rwM|  and  other  domestic  animala, 
**•!  htpt  tofithor  daring  tbe  dej,  under  e  keeper,  and  driven  home  to  their  respective  owners  at 
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yoang  friend,  whom  he  found  in  an  humble  lod^ng,  which  contaiDed 
a  small  bed,  with  brown-paper  curtains,  and  a  little  iron  pan,  with 
which  Oberlin  cooked  his  supper  of  brown  bread,  with  a  little  water 
and  a  sprinkling  of  salt — the  whole  furniture  being  such  as  might 
be  expected  in  the  apartment  of  a  student  who  preferred  independ- 
ence with  narrowness  of  circumstances,  to  finery  with  dependence 
on  others.  Stouber  observed  at  a  glance  that  Oberlin  was  precisely 
the  person  he  expected  to  find,  and  frankly  communicated  his 
wishes.  Oberlin  was  charmed  with  the  proposition.  He  would 
have  declined  accepting  any  rich  and  easy  benefice.  A  parish  in 
which  all  the  inhabitants  were  poor  and  ignorant,  was  quite  the  thing 
he  had  been  waiting  for.  Ilis  hour  of  usefulness  had  come.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  installed  in  the  cure  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  and, 
like  a  primitive  apostle  setting  out  for  the  wilderness,  went  to  as- 
sume the  trust  committed  to  his  charge. 

Oberlin  arrived  at  Waldbach,  where  he  was  to  reside,  on  the  SOtli 
of  May,  1767,  being  at  the  time  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  Hu 
parsonage-house  was  a  plain  building  of  two  stories,  standing  on  the 
face  of  a  woody  bank  near  the  church,  with  a  garden  adjoining; 
and  all  around  were  lofty  hills,  partly  covered  with  pines,  with  here 
and  there  pieces  of  pasture  and  patches  of  cultivated  land.  It  was 
a  wild  rural  scene,  with  a  stillness  only  broken  at  intervals  by  ihe 
faint  sound  of  the  sheep  or  cow  bells,  sweot  by  the  breezes  along 
the  rugged  sides  of  the  mountains. 

PLAN  OF  OPERATIONS  AS  SOCIAL  BEFORXER. 

Oberlin^s  idea  of  the  clerical  character  was  not  alone  that  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Suiting  himself  to  the  necessities  of  his 
position,  he  perceived  that  it  was  his  sacred  duty  to  unite,  in  his 
own  person,  the  character  of  religious  pastor  with  that  of  secular 
instructor  and  adviser,  physician,  and  husbandman.  To  an  earnest 
inculcation  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  he  added 
the  principles  of  philosophy,  and  the  resources  of  a  mind  skilled  in 
practical  science.  One  of  his  earliest  schemes  required  him  to  com- 
bine the  functions  of  a  civil  engineer  with  those  of  a  day-laborer. 
The  account  given  of  his  enterprise  on  this  occasion  marks  the  sa- 
gacity of  his  mind  and  the  humility  of  his  disposition. 

Road  and  Bridge  Building. 

Looking  around  on  the  general  condition  of  the  canton,  he  ob- 
served that  one  of  its  chief  defects  was  the  want  of  roads  commu- 
nicating with  the  lower  and  more  improved  parts  of  the  conntrj. 
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Hm  odIj  existing  thoroughfares  were  absolutely  impassable  during 
lix  or  eight  months  of  the  year ;  and  even  in  summer  they  were  in 
10  wretched  a  state,  that  they  were  never  used  except  when  urgent 
necMsity  compelled  the  natives  to  repair  to  the  neighboring  towns. 
So  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasted,  it  was  evident  that  there  could 
be  no  solid  improvements  or  prosperity  in  the  district.  Assured  of 
tbis&ctyOberlin  called  together  his  parishioners,  and  proposed  that 
thej  ehoald  themselves  open  a  road  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
ind  build  a  bridge  over  the  river  Hruche,  so  that  they  might  no 
longer  be  imprisoned  in  their  villages  three-fourths  of  the  year.  The 
boldness  of  the  proposal  filled  the  assembly  with  astonishment — the 
thing  appeared  to  them  impossible — and  every  one  found  an  excuse 
in  his  private  concerns  for  not  engaging  in  the  undertaking.  Some 
hinted  that  the  roads  were  well  enough  as  they  were  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  too  absurd  for  the  discontented  to  say  on  such  occasions. 
Not  discoun^d,  Oberlin  pointed  out  to  the  meeting  the  advantage 
which  all  would  derive  from  having  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
their  fields,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  would  then  be  able  to 
procure  a  multitude  of  comforts  and  conveniences  of  which  they 
were  still  destitute.  He  concluded  his  address  by  taking  up  a  pick- 
Uf  exclaiming :  '  All  those  who  feel  the  importance  of  my  proposal, 
come  and  work  with  me.*  At  these  words  his  parishioners,  ashamed 
of  their  pretenses,  and  electrified  by  his  action,  hastened  to  get  their 
tools  and  to  follow  him.  Oberlin  had  already,  like  a  good  engineer, 
trued  the  plan ;  and,  when  he  arrived  at  the  ground,  nothing  re- 
nuuned  but  to  commence  operations.  This  was  done  in  a  style  of 
li^ly  enthusiasm.  Each  man  occupying  his  assigned  post,  set  to 
vork  in  earnest,  at  each  stroke  making  a  sensible  effect  on  the 
■oil  The  scene  of  labor  attract-ed  all  idlers  to  the  spot ;  and  every 
one,  not  to  be  behind  in  the  good  work,  lent  it  a  helping  hand. 
There  was  a  moral  grandeur  in  the  spectacle  of  so  much  well-directed 
indostry.  It  was  no  small  holiday  work  that  was  undertaken.  To 
'orm  the  required  thoroughfare,  there  was  not  alone  much  digging ; 
^  was  necessary  to  blast  the  rocks ;  to  convey  down  enormous 
Dttsses,  in  order  to  construct  a  wall  to  support  the  road  along  the 
^hs  of  the  Bruche  ;  to  build  a  bridge  in  another  canton ;  and  to 
<kfray  all  expenses.  Nothing  was  deemod  impossible  by  (,)berlin 
ttd  his  heroic  band  of  improvers.  The  pastor,  who  on  the  Sunday 
shorted  his  auditors  never  to  weary  in  well-doing,  and  reminded 
^m  of  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  was  seen  on 
the  Monday  with  a  pickax  on  his  shoulder,  marching  at  the  head  of 
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two  hundred  of  his  flock,  with  an  energy  that  braved  danger  and 
despised  fatigue.  Reversing  the  ordinary  maxim  of  enjoying  earn 
toith  dignity  J  he  had  a  firm  faith  in  that  more  glorious,  because  more 
truthful  precept,  that  labor  is  in  itself  worship.  Nor  did  he  alone 
work  with  the  hands :  his  head  was  as  constantly  scheming  ways 
and  means.  There  were  expenses  to  be  met ;  but  he  interested  his 
friends  in  Strasbourg  and  elsewhere,  and  he  did  not  appeal  to  them 
in  vain.  There  are  many  people  who  will  assist  in  a  good  work 
when  their  feelings  can  be  interested  in  its  execution.  Oberlin, 
therefore,  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  many  to  sympathize  in  his 
benevolent  projects  ;  and  funds  were  provided.  In  spite  of  weather 
and  every  obstacle,  in  two  years  the  work  was  completed.  A  good 
road  was  made,  and  a  substantial  bridge  built,  affording  an  easy 
communication  with  Strasbourg.  Roads  were  then  made  to  con- 
nect together  the  several  villages,  which  had  previously  been  entirely 
separated  from  each  other  during  the  heavy  snows.  Walls  also 
were  built  to  prevent  the  soil  on  tlie  steep  declivities  from  being 
washed  down  by  the  mountain  torrents ;  and  channels  were  formed 
to  receive  or  carry  off  the  waters  which,  after  great  rains,  rushed 
down  with  destructive  violence. 

Improvements  in  Seeds  and  Agricuthircd  ImpUmenta. 

Roads  being  now  made,  the  peasantry  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche 
might  send  their  produce  to  market;  but  what  produce  had  they 
worth  sending?  A  little  corn  and  some  bad  potatoes.  Oberlin's 
work  was  only  beginning.  The  bad  potatoes  were  a  sore  grievance, 
even  as  respected  home  consumption.  Before  the  introduction  of 
the  plant,  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton  had  subsisted  to  a  great 
extent  on  wild  apples  and  pears,  and  many  were  afraid  they  should 
have  to  return  to  this  primitive  kind  of  food.  In  the  course  of 
years  the  potato  had  so  far  degenerated,  that  fields  which  had 
formerly  yielded  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels,  now  furnished  only  between  thirty  and  fifty  bushels ; 
these  were,  besides,  of  a  very  bad  quality.  Oberlin,  attributing  this 
circumstance  to  its  true  cause,  procured  some  fresh  seeds  from  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Lorraine,  to  renew  the  species.  The  plan 
was  successful :  in  a  few  years  the  inhabitants  reared  the  finest  po- 
tatoes that  could  be  grown,  and  found  in  Strasbouig  an  advantage- 
ous sale  for  all  they  could  produce. 

Along  with  the  introduction  of  a  better  variety  of  potatoes,  he 
considerably  improved  the  means  of  cultivation.  The  district  was 
greatly  in  want  of  agricultural  implements.     Oberlin  witnessed  with 
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gmt  ptin  the  distress  of  his  poor  flock  when  they  had  the  mbfor- 

tone  to  break  any  of  their  utensils.     They  were  without  ready 

money  to  purchase  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  lose  much  time 

in  fpmg  to  a  dbtance  to  obtain  them.     To  put  au  end  to  this  evil, 

he  opened  a  store  of  various  utensils ;  sold  every  article  at  prime 

coit;  and  gave  the  purchasers  credit  till  their  payments  came 

roand. 

Diversified  Industries — Home  Trades. 

Goniidering  what  next  should  be  done,  Obcrlin  perceived  that  the 
introdaction  of  trades  into  the  canton  would  contribute  essentially 
to  the  progress  of  civilization.  There  were  no  wheelwrights,  masons, 
or  blacksmiths  in  the  district,  nor  within  a  considemble  distance  of 
it  He  therefore  selected  a  certain  number  of  lads,  of  suitable  tal- 
ents, pat  upon  them  decent  apparel,  and  apprenticed  them  in  the 
adjacent  towns :  this  scheme  also  was  succossful.  In  a  few  years 
good  workmen  were  prepared  in  the  above-mentioned  trades,  as  well 
tt joiners,  and  glaziers;  and  these  came  and  set  up  establishments 
in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  inhabitants 
got  eTery  piece  of  work  done  at  home,  instead  of  being  put  to  the 
tronblc  and  expense  of  having  it  executed  at  a  distance.  Carts, 
plows,  and  other  articles  used  in  husbandry  were  made  and  mended, 
and  many  comforts  introduced  which  were  formerly  all  but  unknown. 

Improved  DiveUings. 
11)08  prepared  with  artisans,  Oberlin's  next  solicitude  extended 
to  the  houses  of  his  poorer  parishioners.  They  were  generally  cav- 
ernoQs,  damp  dwellings,  partially  sunk  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  without  cellars  sufficiently  deep  to  preserve  potatoes,  the  staple 
winter  food  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  frost.  It  was  evident  that 
the  people  could  neither  be  cleanly  nor  healthful,  nor  even  be  in  a 
fit  frame  of  mind,  religiously  speaking,  while  daily  exposed  to  the 
humidity  and  the  discomforts  of  such  dens.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
pectation of  moral  improvement  while  the  human  being  is  treated, 
or  treats  himself,  like  a  brute.  The  sagacity  of  Oberlin  detected 
this  important  fact  in  social  economics  ere  he  had  been  long  in  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche — a  fact  only  now  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  more 
intrepid  minds  of  Britain  and  other  countries  high  in  civilization. 
To  render  the  dwellings  more  airy,  light,  dry,  and  cheerful,  and 
consequently  more  healthful  both  to  body  and  mind,  was  now 
Oberlin's  self-imposed  duty.  As  in  every  other  effort,  there  was 
•ome  degree  of  opposition ;  but  it  all  disappeared  before  the  kindly 
infinence  of  the  good  pastor.     In  a  short  time,  neat  cottages  with 
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glazed  windowa,  chimneys,  aud  dry  flooring,  were  substitated  for  the 
old  dismal  huts ;  each  provided  with  closets,  to  contain  earthenware 
and  other  usefal  articles ;  and  having  a  frost-proof  cellar,  in  which 
potatoes  could  be  safely  stored.  The  improved  health  and  appear- 
ance of  the  people  soon  justified  all  his  benevolent  anticipations  of 
this  important  measure. 

Improved  HorHcuUure— Fruits  a7ul  FUnoers. 

Having  improved  the  houses  of  his  parishioners,  his  next  step 
was  to  make  those  homes  pleasant,  and  the  tables  more  bountifal 
and  healthy.  His  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  plant- 
ing of  fruit-trees,  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle,  the  man- 
agemcDt  and  the  increase  of  manure,  the  growth  of  natural  and 
artificial  grasses,  and  the  more  extensive  culture  of  potatoes,  and 
likewise  of  flax — the  two  productions  most  suitable  to  the  sandy  soil 
of  the  district. 

Little  as  the  people  were  now  inclined  to  question  the  propriety 
of  Oberliu^s  projects,  they  could  not  readily  enter  into  his  ideas  of 
improving  on  the  growth  of  fruit-trees ;  that  being  a  subject  on 
which  he,  a  native  of  a  town,  could  not  be  expected  to  know  so 
much  as  themselves.  As  practical  proof  seemed  therefore  necessary, 
he  commenced  operations  on  two  gardens  belonging  to  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  so  close  to  a  public  pathway  that  all  could  observe  his 
labors.  With  the  assistance  of  a  favorite  and  intelligent  servant,  he 
dug  trenches,  four  or  five  feet  in  depth,  and  surrounded  the  yonng 
trees  that  he  planted  in  them  with  the  species  of  soil  which  he  con- 
sidered best  adapted  to  promote  their  growth.  He  likewise  proeared 
slips  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  walnut  trees,  and  made  a 
large  nursery-ground  of  one  of  his  gardens,  which  he  prepared  for 
the  purpose. 

The  expectations  of  the  reverend  horticulturist  were  not  disap- 
pointed. The  trees  planted  with  so  much  care,  grew  and  flourished 
in  a  manner  never  before  seen  in  the  canton ;  and  the  peasantry, 
who  had  frequent  occasion  to  pass  the  spot,  could  not  help  being 
surprised  at  the  contrast  between  the  scanty  supply  of  their  own  and 
the  rich  produce  of  their  pastor^s  grounds.  Guided  by  a  desire  to 
have  equally  fine  crops  of  fruit,  they  now  inquired  how  they  should 
proceed ;  and  Oberlin,  with  great  willingness,  not  only  explained 
the  process  for  them  to  adopt  in  laying  out  their  gardens  and  in 
planting  them,  but  gave  them  young  trees  and  grafts  from  his 
nursery.  Thus  the  taste  for  planting  fruit-trees  was  happily  diffbsed 
and  became  a  favorite  employment  in  the  canton.    The  change  for 
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Ae  better  was  vety  remarkable.  Cottages  which  bad  been  hitherto 
bare  and  desolate  in  their  aspect,  were  surrounded  with  little  orch- 
aids  sod  gardens ;  and  in  place  of  indigence  and  misery,  the  villages 
ud  hamlets  gradually  assumed  an  air  of  rural  elegance  and  felicity. 
To  stock  the  gardens  with  vegetAbles  more  suitable  to  the  soil 
ud  climate  than  what  had  hitherto  been  cultivated,  was  also  a  wish 
of  Oberlin ;  and  he  did  not  rest  till  he  had  introduced  a  variety  of 
berbs  serviceable  for  food,  or  of  value  in  the  arts.  The  method  of 
obtaining  oil  from  beech-nuts  was  also  one  of  the  useful  practices 
which  he  at  this  time  extended  throughout  the  district.  Both  for 
the  sake  of  rotation  in  cropping,  and  for  winter  fodder  for  cattle, 
he  introduced  the  growing  of  clover  from  seed  imported  from 
Holland;  and  to  give  materials  for  clothing,  he  encouraged  the 
growth  as  well  as  the  dressing  of  flax. 

Lanid  AgricuUural  Society — Lectures. 
Having  by  his  various  plans  considerably  meliorated  the  preju- 
dices and  enlightened  the  minds  of  his  parishioners,  he  now  formed 
u agricultural  society,  composed  of  the  more  intelligent  farmers: 
this  association  he  connected  with  a  society  at  Strasbourg,  which, 
by  way  of  encouragement,  placed  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  2,500 
francs,  to  be  distributed  among  the  peasants  as  prizes  in  horticultural 
operations.     The  beneficial  effect  of  this  measure  induced  Oberlin 
to  institute  a  prize,  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  should  rear  the 
finest  ox ;  and  he  likewise  took  measures  to  induce  the  farmers  to 
convert  the  least  productive  grass-lands  into  arable  fields,  and  bv 
means  of  the  clover,  already  noticed,  to  feed  the  beasts  in  their 
•talis.    By  this  last-mentioned  practice,  he  hoped  to  increase  the 
imonnt  of  available  manure,  for  the  sake  of  the  arable  land ;  nor 
were  his  hopes  disappointed.     Attention  to  manures  he  knew  to  be 
one  of  the  primary  principles  in  agriculture,  and  on  this  subject  he 
qnred  no  pains  to  enlighten  the  people.     He  induced  the  practice 
of  gathering  together  all  vegetable  refuse,  such  as  the  leaves  of  trees, 
the  stalks  of  rushes,  moss,  and  fir-cones — all  which,  when  fermented 
in  heaps,  might  be  converted  into  a  useful  compost.     Acting  on  his 
fitvorite  maxim,  that  nothing  should  be  lost,  he  also,  to  increase  the 
compost  heaps,  instructed  the  children  to  tear  old  woolen  rags  into 
shreds,  and  to  cut  up  old  shoes ;  for  all  which  he  paid  them  sixteen 
sous,  or  cightpence,  for  a  bushel,  and  one  sou  for  the  smallest  quan- 
tity they  could  collect.     A  short  time  afterward,  in  order  to  induce 
the  riling  generation  to  persevere  in  the  course  of  improvement 
which  had  been  begun  in  the  district,  he  commenced  the  plan  of 
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lectunDg,  for  two  hours  every  Thursday  morning,  on  agiicaltiiT6| 
vegetable  physiology,  and  other  useful  branches  of  science. 

Church  and  School  Ministrations. 

The  improvements  thus  far  noticed  in  the  outward  life  of  the 
village  were  not  inaugurated  and  perfected  at  once,  but  were  inter- 
spersed through  a  series  of  years,  and  were  not  secured  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  pastoral  duties.  Unlike  some  social  reformers,  who  act 
with  great  zeal  for  a  time,  and  then,  when  they  have  either  satisfied 
a  whim,  or  gained  some  paltry  meed  of  applause,  relax,  if  not  alto- 
gether cease,  their  efforts,  Oberlin  was  animated  by  an  unwearying 
and  ever  buoyant  spirit  of  social  melioration.  Nor,  while  giving  so 
much  time  and  anxiety  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  his  flock,  did  he 
neglect  the  more  weighty  matter  of  religious  instruction.  The 
earnestness  of  his  clerical  ministrations  was  almost  unexampled; 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  amiableness  of  his  character  and  his 
boundless  benevolence,  gained  for  him  from  his  parishioners  the  title 
of  Papa  Oberliuy  or  Cher  Papa  (Dear  Papa),  by  which  he  became 
universally  known. 

Hitherto,  we  have  said  nothing  of  Papa  Oberlin's  benevolent  and 
judicious  schemes  for  training  the  young ;  these,  however,  early  en- 
gaged his  attention.  He  was  most  solicitous  of  erecting  a  school- 
house  in  Waldbach,  which  might  answer  as  a  model  for  one  in  the 
other  four  villages ;  but  the  raising  of  the  requisite  funds  for  this 
undertaking  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  among  a  poor  popula- 
tion ;  from  his  own  income,  which  was  never  above  1,000  francs  (£40) 
annually,  and  already  burdened  with  many  claims,  he  could  also 
derive  little  assistance.  There  were  no  landed  gentry  to  whom  he 
could  apply ;  but,  as  in  former  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  friends  at 
a  distance  extended  a  helping  hand ;  and  the  school-house  was  at 
length  erected  and  furnished.  Not  only  so,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  a  similar  school-house  was  erected  in  each  of  the  other 
villages;  and  such  was  the  progress  of  improved  sentiment  among 
the  inhabitants,  that  they  came  voluntarily  forward  to  second  the 
efforts  of  their  pastor,  and  to  take  on  themselves  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  supporting  the  establishment.  To  complete  his  scheme 
of  education,  he  instituted  arrangements  for  preparing  young  men 
as  teachers :  thus  providing  not  only  for  the  present,  but  the  pros- 
pective conducting  of  these  useful  seminaries. 

Infant  Schools — Kindergarten. 
The  schools  for  children  over  seven  years  answered  every  expecta- 
tion ;  but  something  eke  was  desirable.     He  observed  with  regreti 
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thit  whOe  parents  were  engaged  in  their  daily  labors,  and  the  elder 
chOdren  at  school,  the  iD&nts  were  either  neglected,  or  left  in  the 
durge  of  old  women,  incompetent,  from  their  infirmities  and  their 
igoonnce,  to  pay  them  the  attention  and  give  them  the  instruction 
tbej  required.  Education,  as  he  justly  considered,  begins  in  the 
nunery,  and  children  may  be  taught  right  from  wrong — to  be  meek 
or  passionate,  cleanly  or  the  reverse,  before  they  are  out  of  the 
mdle.  To  see  an  evil,  was  with  Oberlin  only  preliminary  to  pro- 
viding a  remedy.  He  resolved  to  institute  in  his  parish  a  number 
ci  toilet  (Tiuilej  or  in/ant  schools^  under  oroperly  qualified  con- 
diutricet. 

In  commencing  operations,  he  received  the  assistance  of  his  wife, 
who  sought  out  and  instructed  women  of  mature  age  and  of  a  kindly 
disposition  to  act  as  schoolmistresses.  Having  hired  an  apartment 
in  etch  of  the  Hve  villages  aiKl  three  hamlets  in  the  canton,  Oberlin 
I^iced  in  each  one  of  these  a  woman,  whom  he  tenned  conductrice. 
At  first,  the  schools  were  opened  only  one  day  in  the  week,  as  the 
conductrices  were  obliged  to  labor  during  the  other  days  for  their 
nbsisteDce;  but  afterward  means  were  found  for  more  frequent  in- 
itraction.  Having  been  previously  initiated  in  the  branches  of 
bowledge  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  conductrice  taught  the 
children  by  turns  whatever  appeared  most  suited  to  their  infant 
capscities.  In  the  instructions,  there  was  a  happy  blending  of  labor 
with  intellectual  exertion.  Children  naturally  love  to  finger  or  work 
it  something,  and,  as  is  observed,  if  not  provided  with  some  kind 
of  trivial  but  harmless  employment,  they  will  almost  inevitably 
work  mischief.  To  amuse  their  minds — to  keep  them  from  med- 
dling with  each  other — and,  in  some  instances,  to  keep  them  from 
Uling  asleep,  as  well  as  to  acustom  them  to  industrious  habits,  the 
elder  boys  were  taught  to  pick  or  card  wool  and  cotton,  and  the 
girls  to  spin,  cew,  and  knit.  Those  who  were  too  young  for  this 
■pedes  of  labor,  were  placed  in  positions  to  see  the  work  going  on ; 
fi)r,  next  to  working  themselves,  all  children  are  fond  of  looking  at 
others  at  work.  While  so  employed,  their  conductrice  related  and 
eiplained  little  stories  from  the  Bible,  or  from  other  sources ;  also 
pleasing  anecdotes  in  natural  history — the  whole  of  a  kind  likely  to 
suppress  the  animal  propensities,  and  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  the 
Fpils  a  love  of  justice,  mercy,  and  peace;  likewise  to  show  the  wise 
and^nperintending  care  of  Providence,  and  the  beauty  and  harmony 
vhich  reign  throughout  creation.  She  also  taught  them  to  sing  and 
'^peat  hymns ;   instructed  them  in  some  of  the  leading  facts  in 
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geogprmphy  and  botany ;  and  trained  them  to  be  cleanly  in  penon, 
and  respectful  and  polite  in  their  general  behavior.  Another  point 
in  the  juvenile  education  waa,  the  inculcating  of  a  love  of  what  was 
beautiful  in  nature.  A  taste  for  flowers  was  in  particular  cultivated, 
tending  greatly  to  modify  the  dispositions,  and  improve  the  artitUe 
abilities  of  the  young. 

The  germs  of  much  useful  knowledge  and  moral  excellence  were 
in  this  manner  planted  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  proved  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  as  they  grew  up.  So  far  from  being 
weary  of  these  meetings,  the  children  were  delighted  to  attend,  and 
their  parents  were  equally  pleased  with  their  progress.  Having  been 
thus  prepared  by  early  discipline,  they  were  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  admitted  into  the  higher  schools,  where  they  were  carried  for- 
ward through  a  sound  elementary  education.  Among  other  benefits 
originating  in  this  course  of  instruction,  was  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  language  of  the  people.  Formerly,  the  language  spoken  waa 
a  patau  or  jargon,  scarcely  understood  by  strangers,  and  a  great 
impediment  to  general  intercourse.  The  conductrices  in  the  infiut 
schools,  by  never  allowing  a  single  word  of  patois,  and  teaching  the 
pupils  to  speak  pure  French,  almost  entirely  banished  this  unintelli- 
gible jargon,  and  introduced  the  common  language  of  the  coantrjy 
which  b  now  spoken  in  the  canton. 

Superviaitm — ESxaminatiofu  and  ExhtfntHma. 
Oberlin  did  not  set  all  this  mechanism  of  education  in  motionv 
and  then  leave  it  to  itself:  he  kept  a  watchful  superintendence  over 
the  whole,  and  reserved  for  himself,  almost  exclusively,  the  appro- 
priate function  of  religious  instructor.  He  collected  all  the  children 
who  were  not  mere  infants  once  a  week  at  Waldbach,  for  general 
examination  in  their  studies ;  and  every  Sunday  the  children  of  eaeh 
village,  in  rotation,  assembled  at  the  church  to  sing  the  hymns  and 
recite  the  lessons  of  piety  they  had  learned,  and  to  rAseive  fresh  re- 
ligious instruction  and  admonitions.  These  assemblages  were  not, 
as  may  be  imagined,  meetings  of  gloom  and  fear,  as  the  method  of 
communicating  religious  knowledge  too  often  unfortunately  is.  So 
universally  was  Oberlin  beloved,  so  mild,  persuasive,  and  indulgent 
were  his  exhortations,  that  the  children  were  happy  in  being  pei^ 
mitted  to  attend,  and  doubly  happy  when  they  were  rewarded  with 
a  smile  from  the  Cher  Papa. 

School  and  JHnerating  IAhrarie» — AVmanaca. 
With  the  assistance  of  benevolent  friends  in  Strasbourg,  Oberlin 
was  enabled  to  establish  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  children  in  the 
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(Bfireat  Mhook,  and  also  to  fnrnisb  an  electrical  machine  and  other 
philoa^ieal  instruments.  Oberlin  likewise  has  the  credit  of  having 
ittUitime  struck  out  an  ori^nal  idea,  which  has  since  been  pcr- 
fated  in  Scotland.  This  was  the  establishment  of  small  itinerating 
libnuiei.  A  neat  and  haudy  collection  of  books  being  put  into  a 
on,  WIS  left  at  a  village  for  three  inouth»,  for  the  use  of  the  inhab- 
itiotB.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  removed  to  another  village, 
ud  mother  collection  of  books,  different  from  the  former,  took  its 
phce.  Thus  collections  of  books,  some  of  which  were  printed  at 
Oberlin's  own  expense,  were  made  to  circulate  through  the  canton, 
nd  a  continual  fund  of  amusement  and  instruction  kept  up.* 

The  arrangements  for  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  his  people 
were  not  yet  terminated.  A  crowning  point  to  his  labors  in  the 
<lepartment  of  literature  was  the  composing  and  publishing  of  an 
ilminac  for  the  use  of  his  parishioners.  This  interesting  annual 
w  divested  of  all  the  falsehoods  and  superstitions  with  which 
abinacs  are  usually  filled ;  and,  like  that  of  '  Poor  Richard,'  was 
replete  with  useful  advices,  and  hints  on  many  subjects  of  interest 

Evih  of  too  fjreat  Prosperity  ohninUd. 

At  the  time  of  Obcrlin*s  settlement,  the  parish  contained  from 
^hty  to  a  hundred  families ;  now,  it  comprised  five  or  six  hundred, 
Dombering  alt<^ether  a  population  of  about  three  thousand.  Here 
vtt  a  perplexing  problem.  Oberlin  felt  that  the  very  improvements 
1m  had  instituted  had  probably  hastened  the  arrival  of  the  period 
when  the  land  could  support  no  more  inhabitants  with  a  reasonable 
•bare  of  comfort  From  whatever  cause,  the  fact  of  over-popula- 
tion was  becoming  evident  Every  little  bit  of  land  was  occupied 
by  its  family ;  and  the  family  patches  were  in  the  course  of  sub- 
division. There  was  as  yet  no  actual  want,  because  all  less  or  more 
ttsisted  each  other,  and  the  economical  habits  of  the  people  led 
them  to  make  the  most  of  the  small  means  at  their  disposal.  Po- 
tatoes being  their  chief  fare,  the  only  immediate  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended was  a  failure  in  the  crops  of  that  vegetable.  In  1812,  the 
calamity  of  a  greatly  deficient  harvest  fell  upon  France ;  corn  rose 
to  an  exorbitant  price  ;  and  in  some  part«  of  the  country  potatoes 
were  sold  for  a  sou  apiece.  The  Ban  de  la  Roche  suffered  in  com- 
mon with  other  districts,  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  consequence  of 
Oberlin  having  introduced  a  \-igorous  variety  of  the  potato.     From 

*  Aa  •ceoant  of  Uw  plan  of  Itinormting  Libraries,  panned  in  KHne  perti  of  Scotland,  will  be 
^■■1  IB  CtoOtr't  KmcftUprndU,  article  '  Itineratinf  Ubnriei ;'  alM  in  Banwrd*i  Journal  of 
B-  L  iHiiMIe  of  belraetioa. 
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this  cause  alone  the  people  did  not  die  of  &mine,  as  they  mnat 
otherwise  have  done. 

While  thankful  for  the  narrow  escape  which  his  parishioners  had 
made  on  this  occasion,  the  good  ptistor  was  the  more  alarmed  for 
the  continued  welfare  of  his  flock ;  and  as  they  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  emigrate,  he  sot  about  contriving  means  for  introducing 
employment  from  without  The  plaiting  of  straw,  kniting,  and  dye- 
ing with  the  plants  of  the  country,  were  accordingly  introduced.  A 
more  successful  branch  of  industry  which  followed  was  the  spinning 
of  cotton  by  the  hand,  for  the  manufactories  of  Alsace.  In  having 
women  and  girls  taught  the  art  of  spinning,  Oberlin  was  indefatiga- 
ble ;  and  such  was  his  earnestness,  that  he  gave  prizes  to  tlie  beat 
spinners  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  wages.  He  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  his  plan  succeed.  In  a  short  time  the  spinners  became 
so  expert,  that  in  a  single  year  the  ^ages  paid  by  a  manufacturer 
for  spinning  cotton  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  amounted  to  32,000 
francs  (£1,280).  Weaving  by  the  hand  was  next  introduced,  and 
promised  to  be  equally  remunerative,  when  a  stop  was  put  to  the 
whole  of  this  prosperity  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  at  Schir- 
meek.  Hand-labor  could  wage  no  effectual  war  with  this  cheaply 
wrought  and  powerful  enginery,  and  the  inhabitants  sank  to  their 
former  state  of  privation. 

While  still  smarting  under  the  bereavement  of  their  labor,  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  visited  by  a  M.  Legrand, 
a  ribbon  manufacturer,  from  Basel  in  Switzerland  ;  and  so  charmed 
was  he  with  the  character  of  the  Cher  Papa  Oberlin,  and  the  orderly 
habits  of  the  people,  that  he  forthwith  induced  his  two  sons,  to 
whom  he  relinquished  his  business,  to  remove  their  manufactory  to 
the  Steinthal*  This  proved  to  be  a  more  permanent  and  suitable 
undertaking  than  that  of  cotton-spinning.  Ribbons  are  woven  by 
hand-looms,  and  these  being  dispersed  amongst  the  cottages  of  the 


*  Id  a  Report  to  the  Royal  and  Oentral  Society  of  Affiealture  in  France,  the  Pretideot,  Baron 
de  Oerando,  introduce*  a  letter  from  M.  Lefrand,  from  which  the  following  la  an  extract : 

'  Conducted  by  Providence  into  thii  remote  valley,  I  was  the  more  struck  with  the  tterility  ofita 
•oil,  its  itraw-thatched  cottagen,  the  apparent  poverty  of  iti  inhabitants,  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
fare,  from  the  contrast  which  these  external  appearances  formed  to  the  cultivated  conTemtioa 
which  I  enjoyed  with  every  individual  I  met  whilst  visiting  its  five  villages,  and  the  fraoknoM  and 
ntdveti  of  the  children,  who  extended  to  me  their  little  hands.  I  had  often  henrd  of  the  good  paslor 
Oberlin,  and  eagerly  sought  his  acquaintance.  He  gave  me  the  most  hospitable  reception.  .  .  . 
It  is  now  four  yean  since  I  retired  here  with  my  family  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  residing  in  the  midat 
of  a  people  whose  manners  are  softened  and  whose  minds  are  enlightened  by  the  instructions  whioh 
they  receive  from  their  earliest  infancv,  more  than  reoonriles  n%  to  the  privations  which  we  mnit 
necessarily  experienee  in  a  valley  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  worid  by  a  chain  of  wimraadJaff 
noQotains.* 
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pemntrj,  in  which  also  the  winding  of  the  8in[  weft  for  the  weavers 
beoodiicted,  employment  was  found  for  some  hundreds  of  people, 
old  ind  young,  in  their  own  dwellings — a  plan  every  way  more  ad- 
rantageous  than  that  of  working  in  large  factories.  As  in  some  of 
tiie  Swiss  cantons,  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  now  exhibited  a  happy  mix- 
tare  of  sgricultnral  and  horticultural  labors  with  mechanical  pur- 
nits.  FVom  many  of  the  cottages  on  the  hill-sides  were  heard  the 
loiuids  of  the  swift-flying  shuttle  ;  and  when  these  were  hushed  at 
sn  eariy  hour  in  the  evening,  the  weaver  might  be  seen  trimming 
his  garden  or  digging  in  the  patch  of  arable  land  connected  with 
his  establishment 

SUssed  care  (he  Peace-^ncikera. 

One  of  the  public  services  performed  by  the  Cher  Papa  for  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche  was  the  settling  of  a  long  and  ruinous  lawsuit 
which  was  carrying  on  between  the  peasantry  and  the  seigneurs  of 
the  territory.  A  seigneur,  according  to  the  old  French  usages,  was 
the  feudal  lord  or  superior  of  a  tract  of  land,  from  the  resident 
proprietors  or  cultivators  of  which  he  exacted  certain  annual  dues 
nd  services ;  in  requital,  he  gave  them  legal  protection  and  some 
other  privileges,  such  as  the  right  of  cutting  timber  from  the  forests, 
or  fishing  in  the  rivers.  At  the  Revolution,  the  seigneuries  were 
generally  abolished  ;  without,  however,  as  it  would  appear,  quashing 
soy  legal  disputes  which  had  previously  been  unsettled  between  the 
Kignenrs  and  their  vassals.  The  litigation,  in  the  present  instance, 
^^  with  regard  to  the  forests  which  covered  a  large  part  of  the 
■DODQtains,  and,  with  varying  fortune,  the  suit  had  lasted  upward 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  through  all  varieties  of  tribunals. 
In  1813,  the  quarrel,  handed  down  from  fiather  to  son,  still  raged, 
ttd  promised  to  rage  for  many  years  longer.  Attempts  had  been 
made  hy  the  seigneurs  to  compromise  the  matter,  but  without  avail, 
^s  perplexing  law-plea  had  been  the  plague  of  Oberlin's  life :  it 
*»  the  standing  grievance  of  the  canton :  now  sinking  into  silence, 
"w>w  reviving,  it  kept  every  tongue  in  exercise. 

With  some  useful  advice  from  his  friend,  the  prefect  of  the  de- 
Ptttment,  Oberlin  undertook  to  convince  his  parishioners  how  much 
iiMre  advantageous  it  would  be  for  them  to  make  certain  sacrifices, 
with  a  view  to  settle  the  dispute,  than  to  protract  it  even  with  the 
^^Himate  chance  of  being  victorious.  He  showed  them  the  amount 
^  expenses  they  had  already  lost,  and  which  they  might  still  lose ; 
what  were  the  vexations  to  which  they  had  been  exposed ;  and  what 
pleasures  they  would  have  in  being  no  longer  subjected  to  such  a 
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torment  Bendes  offering  these  reasons,  he  urged  the 
view  of  the  subject,  insisting  on  the  duty  of  living  at  peace  and  in 
friendship  with  all  mankind.  The  moral  power  of  the  good  pastor 
was,  perhaps,  in  nothing  so  remarkable  as  his  conquest  on  this 
occasion.  Melting  the  obstinacy  of  his  auditors  by  his  arguments 
and  eloquence,  they  agreed  to  the  terms  of  a  mutual  compromise, 
and  the  litigation  was  brought  to  a  close.  A  few  smooth  words 
effected  what  years  of  wrangling  and  battling  had  failed  to  aooom- 
plish.  The  day  on  which  the  mayors  attended  to  receive  the 
signature  of  the  late  belligerents,  was  one  of  rejoicing  in  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  prefect,  these  magistrates 
presented  to  Oberlin  the  pen  with  which  the  deed  had  been  signed, 
requesting  him  to  suspend  it  in  his  study  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory 
which  he  had  achieved  over  long-cherished  animosities.  The  gift 
was  gratefully  accepted;  and  it  was  often  afterward  declared  bv 
Oberlin  that  the  day  on  which  that  pen  was  used  had  been  the 
happiest  of  his  life. 

FAMILY  LIFE  OF  OBEBLIN. 

Oberlin  was  happy  in  his  own  domestic  life — married  within  a 
year  after  his  settlement,  to  Madeleine  Salom^  Witter,  daughter  of  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  he  found  in  his  wife  a 
woman  of  good  sense  and  tender  feelings,  who  entered  heartily  into 
his  labors,  and  yet  tempering  his  zeal  with  considerate  prudence. 
During  the  sixteen  years  of  their  married  life,  she  boro  him  three 
sons  and  four  daughters, — when  she  died  in  1784,  filling  his  heart 
for  a  time  with  despair.  The  loss  was  in  some  degree  supplied  to 
his  children,  by  a  young  wc/man,  an  orphan,  named  Louisa  Schepler^ 
who  had  been  a  conductrice  in  one  of  the  infant  schools,  and  find- 
ing the  occupation  not  suitable  to  her  health,  she  became  a  domestic 
— a  help  in  his  family — declining  all  recompense,  and  performing 
any  and  every  service  which  a  daughter  and  housekeeper  could  do, 
with  the  most  affectionate  devotion. 

Death.  ' 
Oberlin  died  June  1,  1826,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
60th  of  his  ministry  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche — and  the  last  touching 
ceremonies  were  performed  on  the  5th  of  June  in  the  presence  of  a 
laige  concourse  of  parishioners  and  strangers,  of  every  sect  and 
party — ^the  Catholic  population,  the  priests  in  their  ecclesiastical" 
vestments,  and  the  various  religious  orders  joining  in  the  Protestant 
ceremonies.  In  his  death,  it  may  be  truly  said,  '  mankind  lost  a 
friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy.' 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS — MARCH,    1876. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.  A.,  the  newly  appointed  ^  Professor  of  the  Theory, 
History, tnd  Practice  of  Education'  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  de- 
iJTered  his  inaugural  lecture  on  Friday,  the  81st  March.  Sir  Alexander, 
Gfiot,  Principal  of  the  University,  presided,  and  there  was  a  largo 
itteDdtnce  of  students  and  friends  of  education,  including  many  of  the 
professorB  and  authorities  of  the  College.  The  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  first  professional  lecture  on  Education  delivered  within  the  walls 
of  a  British  University  induces  us  to  give  Mr.  Laurie's  able  and  thought- 
ful address  tfi  extento.     Professor  Laurie  said — 

Mr.  ?ioe-Ghancellor  and  Qentlemen, — The  first  occupant  of  a  Chair 
new  to  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  is  placed  in  a  somewhat  peculiar 
positioo.  It  may  be  fairly  expected  of  him,  not  merely  to  correlate  the 
new  subject  with  the  other  studies  of  a  University,  but  to  vindicate  for 
it  a  right  to  the  promotion  which  it  has  obtained,  to  explain  its  bearing 
oo  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and  to  satisfy  the 
ikepticil  IS  to  its  direct  utility.  Were  I,  however,  to  undertake  to 
mabtiio  a  thesis  so  large,  I  should  weary  even  the  well  disposed  listener, 
and  probably  fail  after  all  to  convince  or  convert  the  unfriendly.  A 
brad  treatment  of  the  subject  would  involve  me  in  a  range  of  argument, 
fret,  and  illustration,  so  wide  and  varied,  that  I  think  it  better  to  assume 
▼ery  much  on  the  general  question.  I  am  entitled  indeed  to  make  large 
■Kumptions,  if  the  educational  movement  of  the  last  thirty-five  years 
hat  had  any  genuineness  and  honesty  in  it ;  if  Education  has  been  any 
thing  more  than  a  pretext  for  political  and  ecclesiastical  contention.  It 
is  not  improbable,  moreover,  that  by  limiting  my  range  of  observation, 
utd  confining  myself  to  the  objections  taken  to  the  foundation  of  this 
particular  Chair,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  some  indication  of  my 
<>wn  point  of  view  with  respect  to  the  question  of  Education,  I  may  do 
OMre  than  could  be  accomplished  by  a  general  treatment,  to  reconcile 
the  hostile  and  the  skeptical  to  this  new  event  in  educational  history, — 
^^  first,  a  few  words  as  to  the  foundation. 

J>r.  Andrew  Bell  was  bom  in  St  Andrews  in  1763.*  At  the  ancient 
UniTersity  of  that  town  he  was  distinguished  in  most  subjects  of  study, 

*awltooioif  in  Bamaid**  JtwuncoM  Jammal  of  EdmemtwHt  VoL  x.,  353;  ditto,  467. 
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but  especially  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  After  spending 
some  years  as  a  tutor  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  he  returned  to 
this  country,  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  sailed  for 
Madras.  There  he  was  appointed  to  an  army  chaplaincy,  and  under- 
took, along  with  his  other  duties,  the  superintendence  of  the  Military 
Male  Orphan  Asylum,  which  was  instituted  after  his  arrival  in  the  Presi- 
dency. It  was  while  devoting  himself  with  singular  earnestness  and 
assiduity  to  the  work  of  Education  in  this  hospital  that  he  was  driven, 
almost  by  the  necessity  of  his  position,  to  invent  the  system  of  mutual 
tuition  with  which  his  name  will  be  ever  associated.  After  Dr.  BelFs  re- 
turn to  this  country,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  dissemination  of  his  sys- 
tem, being  sustained  in  his  unceasing  activity  not  a  little  by  the  rivalry 
of  Joseph  Lancaster.*  Out  of  the  labors  of  the  latter  grew  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  out  of  the  labors  of  the  former  the 
National  Society  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 

The  principle  of  mutual  instruction  of  boys  by  boys  was  the  discoyery 
by  which  Dr.  Bell  hoped  to  regenerate  the  world.  But  in  truth  the  in- 
vention and  application  of  this  method  was  not  his  sole  merit  He  was 
a  genuine  teacher,  having  quick  sympathy  with  the  nature  of  boys,  and 
great  readiness  of  resource  in  the  school-room.  Many  of  our  established 
practices  were  first  introduced  by  him,  and  some  of  his  improvements 
are  only  now  being  adopted.  My  impression  is,  that,  prior  to  his  under- 
taking the  charge  of  the  Madras  Orphan  Asylum  in  1789,  it  was  not  usual 
strictly  to  classify  the  pupils  of  a  primary  school ;  and  you  are  doubtless 
aware  that  it  is  only  the  other  day  that  the  leading  schools  of  Scotland 
began  to  arrange  their  pupils  in  classes  according  to  their  progress,  and 
that  in  some  schools  of  high  reputation  (incredible  as  it  may  seem)  classi- 
fication on  this  basis  has  not  even  yet  been  attempted !  I  shall  not  on 
this  occasion  enter  further  into  Dr.  Bell's  educational  reforms,  but  con- 
tent myself  with  saying  that  at  present,  and  until  betU^r  informed,  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  him  as  the  founder  of  the  Art  of  Primary  Education 
in  this  country,  as  a  conscious  Art 

Dr.  Bell  destined  his  large  fortune  mainly  for  the  foundation  of  specific 
Educational  Institutions,  the  residue  to  be  applied  to  educational  pur- 
poses, according  to  the  discretion  of  his  Trustees,  enjoining  on  them 
always  to  have  due  regard  to  the  promotion  of  his  system.  The  interest 
of  this  money  was  for  many  years  paid  away  in  small  grants  to  various 
schools  throughout  the  country  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot 
land ;  but  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  in  1872, 
which  made  universal  provision  for  schools,  the  Trustees,  who  at  present 
are  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  Lord  Kirkcaldie,  and  Mr.  John  Cook, 
W.  S.,  resolved  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  funds  in  their  keeping  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  Chairs  of  Education  in  Edinburgh  and  St  An- 
drews, to  be  called  the  *  Bell  Chairs  of  the  History,  Theory,  and  Practice 
of  Education,*  imposing  on  the  occupants  the  duty  of  expounding,  in  the 
course  of  their  prelections,  Bell's  principles  and  system.     They  thereby 
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fblfilled  in  the  most  effectual  way,  ander  existing  circumstanceSf  the 
objects  which  Dr.  Bell  had  in  Tiew  in  originally  constituting  the  trust 
Ceitiinly  no  one  who  had  read  the  Life  of  Dr.  Bell  will  doubt  that  this 
resolution  of  the  Trustees  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  pleas- 
ing to  him.  Almost  with  one  voice  the  teaching  profession  have  hailed 
tfaeiction  of  the  Trustees  as  a  great  educational  advance.  It  has  been 
felt  that  the  three  gentlemen  above  named  have  conferred  honor  on  a  de- 
partment of  work  which  Dr.  Bell  delighted  to  honor.  They  have 
unquestionably  done  very  much  to  promote  Education  in  Scotland,  not 
onlj  bj  raising  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster  in  public  estimation,  but 
also  bj  atU'acting  public  attention  to  Education  as  being  not  merely  a 
question  of  national  machinery  for  the  institution  of  schools  (essential 
though  this  undoubtedly  is),  but  a  question  of  principles  and  methods — 
in  brief^  of  philosophy. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  myself  constrained  by  want  of  time  to  make 
here  only  a  passing  allusion  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  late  Professor 
PQlans  to  do  what  the  Bell  Trustees  have  now  accomplished. 

Objects  of  the  Chair. —  jyaining  Colleges. 
A  Chair  of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Education  having  been 
instituted,  we  have  now  to  ask  what  the  objects  of  such  a  Chair  are. 
There  has  been  much  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  these.  Some  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  there  is  to  say  on  Education  within  the  walls  of  a 
UniTersity,  and  what  the  principles  and  history  of  that  subject  have  to 
do  with  the  schoolmaster^s  work.  Others  who  have  not  to  be  instructed 
on  these  points  dread  the  competition  of  an  Education  Chair  with  the 
listing  Training  Colleges.  The  latter  class  of  objectors  is  the  more  im- 
portant They  are  at  least  aware  that  the  necessity  of  training  teachers 
in  methods  and  in  school  organization  is  not  a  question  to  be  now  for  the 
first  time  debated.  They  know  that  the  question  has  been  settled  these 
thirty  years  by  the  combined  intelligence  of  the  Government  of  the 
country  and  of  the  Education  Committees  of  the  various  Churches.  The 
fonner  class  of  objectors  have  nothing  to  urge  against  the  University 
training  of  teachers  in  the  philosophy  and  methods  of  Education,  which 
they  would  not  have  been  prepared  with  equal  readiness  and  confidence 
^vrge  against  the  institution  of  the  existing  Training  Colleges  thirty 
T^vs  ago.  Indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  had  the  general  question 
of  the  desirableness  of  training  teachers  to  their  professional  work  been 
propounded  thirty  years  ago  for  discussion  on  its  own  merits,  it  would 
^^  yet  be  settled  in  the  afiBrmative.  The  Parliamentary  Philistine,  the 
^Wch  in  danger'  men,  and  above  all  (strange  to  say)  a  considerable 
Proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching,  would  have  been 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any  such  novel  idea  in  a  practical  form. 
*^oy  as  are  the  evils  of  centralization,  it  is  to  centralization  and  to  the 
^oittee  of  Privy  Council  that  we  owe  the  full  recognition  of  the  efforts 
•"Jch  were  being  made  thirty -five  or  forty  years  ago  in  Edinburgh  and 
^here  to  train  teachers,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  the  Training 
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College  system.  The  work  was  done  through  the  Charches,  and  accord- 
ingly called  forth  no  Church  opposition,  and  as  money  was  freely  offered 
to  all  who  desired  training,  the  rest  of  the  world  readily  acquiesced. 

The  effect  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Privy  Council  has  been 
most  beneficial.  Almost  all  now  recognize  that  there  is  an  art  of  teach- 
ing and  of  school  keeping,  and  that  teachers  should  be  trained  in  that  art 
It  is  only  among  that  class  of  teachers  and  professors  who  have  never 
come  into  close  contact  with  the  existing  system  of  training  that  doubts 
and  objections  survive.  Quietly,  and  almost  unnoticed,  a  great  new 
Institution  has  established  itself  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  over- 
powered every  possible  theoretical  objection  to  its  existence  by  the 
practical  benefits  it  has  conferred  on  the  country.  It  is  therefore  too 
late  now  to  discuss  the  general  question.  The  practical  result  is  before 
us,  and  the  occupation  of  teacher  has  been  finally  raised  into  a  profession 
by  requiring,  as  the  condition  of  entering  it,  a  professional  discipline. 

Notwithstanding  many  defects — and  I  suspect  that  even  in  our  Uni- 
versity system  there  are  defects — the  Training  College  system  has  been 
a  success.  The  kind  of  work  done  in  these  institutions,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  taken  their  place  as  seminaries  second  only  to  the 
Universities  themselves,  would,  if  inquired  into,  astonish  the  few  who 
have  hitherto  ignored  their  existence.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  even  in  Secondary  instruction  have 
been  due  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  to  the  indirect  influence  of  the  Training 
Colleges,  although  these  exist  for  the  training  of  Primary  teachers  alone. 
Every  man  connected  with  Education  must  be  so  well  informed  on  this 
the  most  important  modem  movement  in  educational  history  that  to 
dwell  longer  on  it  would  be  superfluous.  My  purpose  in  referring  to  it 
at  all  is  to  limit  the  range  of  any  argument  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  me  on  this  occasion. 

Bearing  of  the  Chair  on  TVaining  Colleges. 

For,  the  necessity  of  training  the  future  teacher  not  only  in  the  sub- 
jects which  he  is  afterward  to  teach,  but  in  the  art  which  he  is  to  profess, 
being  once  for  all  a  settled  matter,  I  am  at  liberty  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  narrower  question  of  the  training  of  aspirants  to  the  scholastic 
profession,  who  pass  through  the  Universities.  These  aspirants  are 
either  self  supporting  or  partly  dependent  on  small  bursaries  gained  in 
open  competition,  and  their  purpose  is  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
higher  class  of  Public  Schools  (which,  in  their  upper  departments,  are  in 
truth  Secondary  Schools),  and  for  purely  Secondary  or  Grammar  Schools 
either  in  Scotland  or  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  As  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  attending  University  classes  instead  of  the  classes  of  a  Training 
College  has  no  such  great  virtue  in  it  as  to  enable  University  men  to  dis- 
pense with  professional  training  more  than  their  humbler  fellow-teachers, 
it  is  superfluous  to  argue  the  point  It  may  be  at  once  assumed  that,  as 
the  schools  for  which  they  are  preparing  themselves,  at  least  those  in 
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Scotland  and  the  Colonies,  comprehend  within  them  at  once  Primary  and 
SecoDdarj  instruction,  the  need  of  professional  training,  in  the  case  of 
Uniyersity  students,  is  peculiarly  great  Where  are  they  to  get  this? 
Thej  might  he  required  to  comhine  attendance  at  a  Training  College  with 
ittendance  at  the  University  for  a  degree ;  hut  this,  though  it  might  serve 
tt  a  provisional  arrangement,  would  not  secure  the  end  we  seek.  And 
tbj  would  this  arrangement  not  secure  the  end  we  seek  ?  For  the  same 
Rison,  and  for  no  other,  that  a  specialist  Training  College  does  not  an- 
swer the  same  purposes  as  a  University.  The  broader  culture,  the  freer 
ttr,  the  higher  aims  of  the  latter,  give  to  it  an  educational  influence  which 
qwdalist  colleges  can  never  exercise. 

It  is  impossible  within  my  present  limits  to  elaborate  this  view  of  the 
question :  it  is  &miliar  to  all  educated  men.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  moment  we  substitute  a  distinct  practical  purpose,  such  as  the 
prodoction  of  engineers,  officers  of  the  army,  ministers  of  the  church,  as 
the  aclusive  aim  of  education,  and  arrange  the  whole  machinery  of  an 
Institution  to  attain  any  one  of  these  ends  ejcclusively,  the  mental  life  of 
the  student  becomes  at  once  narrowed,  and  education  in  the  higher  sense 
disappears  altogether.  We  all  acknowledge  this  truth  when  it  is  sup- 
ported by  our  antipathies,  and  we  are  called  upon  for  an  opinion  on  such 
seminaries  as  Jesuit  Colleges.  But  the  objections  to  be  taken  to  these 
specialist  seminaries  are,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  substantially 
the  same  in  kind  as  may  be  taken  to  colleges  which  have  other  and  mere- 
ly secular  aims.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to  maintain  the  position  of  the 
UniTersities  as  the  trainers  of  all  those  aspirants  to  the  teaching  profession 
who  are  fitted  by  their  previous  education  to  enter  on  a  University  cur- 
nculum.  This  is  all  that  is  demanded  by  those  who  desire  a  University 
training  for  schoolmasters.  Is  it  an  unreasonable  demand  ?  The  pre- 
Hnunary  training  of  all  female  student-teachers,  and  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  other  sex,  make,  and  will  continue  in  perpetuity  to  make.  Training 
Colleges  a  necessity ;  but  there  are  some  youths  whose  greater  local  ad- 
▼Bntages  or  greater  native  energy  of  mind  is  such  as  to  have  secured  for 
them  a  better  early  training  in  languages  and  mathematics,  and  to  have 
inspired  them  with  a  higher  ambition  than  these  semicu^ries  can  satisfy. 
Those  better  trained  intellects,  those  more  ambitious  natures,  ought  to 
hare  the  University  open  to  them. 

It  may  be  urged — it  is  urged  by  some — that  the  students  of  Training 
Colleges  are  welcome  to  the  discipline  which  the  University  can  give  in 
dassics,  science,  and  philosophy,  but  that  the  Training  Colleges  them- 
lelTes  should  furnish  the  purely  professional  instruction.  But  the  answer 
to  this  is,  that  if  the  Training  Colleges  are  competent  to  handle  the  ques- 
^  of  Education  as  a  science  and  art  equally  well  with  the  Universities, 
^y  arc  also  competent  to  teach  classics,  science,  and  philosophy  equally 
well  with  the  Universities.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  add  to  the  staff  of 
^ese  institutions.  Latin,  I  fancy,  can  be  taught  quite  as  well  in  one 
i^  of  a  town  as  another.    What  we  want  is,  that  the  student-teacher 
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shall  live  in  the  Uniirersity  atmosphere,  and  enjoy  all  those  subtle  intel- 
lectual and  moral  advantages  which  belong  to  that  serener  air.  If  this 
be  desirable  as  regards  Latin  and  Mathematics,  how  much  more  is  it  de- 
sirable in  the  case  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education  1  Here  the  student 
enters  into  the  precincts  of  Philosophy  itself:  he  has  to  find  the  psycho- 
logical basis  and  relations  of  methods  of  instruction ;  he  has  to  think 
about  Education,  and  try  to  ascertain  what  Education  precisely  is,  and 
what  kind  of  public  duty  it  is  which  he  has  before  him  as  a  teacher.  He 
has  to  investigate  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  to  expand  his  thought  by 
studying  its  history.  Is  it  not  at  once  apparent  that  whatever  advantage 
belongs  to  the  study  of  classics  and  science  in  a  University  belongs  pre- 
eminently to  studies  which  ally  themselves  to  philosophy  and  history  1 
Doubtless  there  are  some  minds  whose  education  is  so  defective  and  whose 
imagination  is  so  weak  that  they  are  unable  to  conceive  in  what  resped 
a  University  curriculum  should  differ,  as  it  does  differ  in  its  very  essence, 
from  a  similar  curriculum  in  a  specialist  college  in  which  a  practical  lim* 
itation  of  aim  vitiates,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  the  process  of  education 
in  the  nroper  sense  of  that  term.  To  such  minds  I  do  not  address  my- 
self. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  one  word  in  depreciation  of  Training  Collegea 
You  will  not  misapprehend  me.  I  know  them  too  well  not  to  respect 
them.  I  have  already  shown  to  you  their  importance  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  machinery  of  the  country,  their  necessity  as  a  permanent 
part  of  that  machinery,  and  the  debt  the  country  owes  to  them.  Bui 
they  are  not  Universities — this  is  all  I  desire  to  say — any  more  than 
Sandhurst,  or  Woolwich,  or  Cooper's  Hill  is  a  University.  It  is  true 
that  certain  picked  students  are  now  sent  from  the  Training  Colleges  tc 
certain  Universities  to  attend  two  of  the  classes  there,  and  thus  sniff  the 
Academic  air ;  but  this  device  can  never  supply  the  place  of  a  Universitji 
curriculum  and  of  University  life. 

Relation  of  University  OurrictUum  to  the  Education  of  Scotland. 

When,  further,  we  consider  that  for  two  hundred  years  all  the  leading 
teachers  of  the  Parochial  Schools  of  Scotland  have  been  supplied  by  the 
Universities,  and  have  carried  with  them  into  the  most  remote  parishes 
some  University  culture,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  a  system  which  has 
been  so  beneficial  in  the  past  shall  be  continued  and  even  more  fully 
developed  under  the  new  Statute?  At  this  moment  no  man  can  be 
appointed  to  a  Public  School  in  Scotland — and  the  term  Public  School 
includes  all  schools,  with  about  a  dozen  exceptions — who  does  not  possess 
a  Government  certificate.  A  raw  lad  from  the  Hebrides  is,  after  nine  or 
ten  months'  training,  and  while  yet  barely  able  to  write  an  ordinary 
letter,  while  wholly  ignorant  of  Latin,  acquainted  with  the  merest  ele- 
ments of  other  subjects,  technically  qualified  for  any  Public  School,  while 
a  graduate  of  the  Universities  is  disqualified  until  he  undergoes  a  further 
examination.     This  seems  hardly  credible.     I  have  taken  opportunities 
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of  bringing  this  fact  before  authorities  in  the  XJniyersities  from  time  to 
time  since  1872,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  have  yet  fairly 
ntlized  the  actual  state  of  things.  All  the  new  machinery  for  Educa- 
tion will  fail  to  produce  the  effect  expected  of  it,  if  this  evil  be  not  quick- 
ly remedied.  The  Education  Department  is  quite  entitled  to  hold  that  a 
Unirersity  curriculum  shall  be  incomplete,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  con- 
cerned, if  it  do  not  include  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  Education ;  but  to  go  further  than  this  is  an  insult  to  the  Universities 
of  Scotland,  which  these  bodies,  however,  seem  slow  to  feel.  The  Uni- 
versities are  being  dissociated  from  the  teaching  profession. .  The  evil 
might  be  &ced — and  we  might  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  infliction  of  this 
Wow  on  the  University  system  of  Scotland,  especially  as  the  Universities 
themselTes  seem  to  accept  their  position  with  the  silence  which  indicates 
icquiescence — were  it  not  that  the  education  of  the  country  is  imperiled, 
ud  til  thit  has  been  distinctive  of  Scottish  school  life  is  threatened.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  ere  long  a  recognized  University  cur- 
riculum for  teachers,  and  that  the  impending  danger  may  be  thus  hr 
obriated. 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  education  of  the  country  can  be  maintained 
bj  Codes,  with  an  array  of  specific  subjects  to  be  paid  for  at  so  much  a 
lK>d.  The  higher  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  past,  not  for  money, 
bat  for  love.  Teachers,  having  formed  their  standard  at  the  Universities, 
cirried  that  standard  down  with  them  into  the  country,  and  were  proud 
of  the  opportunity  of  forming  classes  in  Mathematics  ajid  Latin.  They 
fdt  that  they  kept  themselves  up  to  a  higher  level  by  connecting  them- 
kWcs  with  University  work,  and  they  saw  that  this  higher  instruction 
told  on  the  intelligence,  and  above  all  on  the  morale^  of  the  whole  school. 
It  is  by  sending  out  able  and  ambitious  men,  not  by  the  manipulation  of 
&  Code  (although  this  too  has  importance),  that  true  education  is  pro- 
moted. Nor  is  it  only  for  those  who  are  competent  to  go  direct  from  the 
»^hool  to  the  University  that  a  curriculum  is  demanded,  but  also  for  those 
Training  College  students  of  one  or  two  years'  standing,  who  desire  to 
ctrry  their  education  further,  and  to  qualify  for  the  higher  class  of  Public 
wd  for  Secondary  Schools. 

In  brief,  a  Faculty  of  Education  is  in  a  certain  sense  already  consti- 
tuted in  the  Training  Colleges  of  the  Empire ;  we  desire  to  lift  this  up, 
wd  to  constitute  such  a  Faculty  in  the  Universities,  because  we  believe 
t^t  there  is  a  national  work  to  be  done  which  the  Universities  are  alone 
competent  to  do.  It  is  true  that,  if  the  curriculum  which  we  contem- 
plate is  carried  out,  a  certain  small  proportion  of  Training  College  stu- 
<^ent8  will  pass  over  the  Training  Colleges  altogether.  Is  this  a  matter 
^  regret  or  alarm  ?  Are  the  Scottish  Universities,  which  have  always 
^n  institutions  that  maintained  a  close  connection  with  the  people, 
•^  endeavored  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  various  professions,  to  be  ex- 
ploded now  and  permanently  from  all  connection  with  the  profession  of 
^ucation,  because  Training  Colleges  will  lose  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of 
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their  students?  The  heads  of  the  Tninmg  Colleges  do  not,  I  am  satis- 
fied, share  the  fear  which  some  have  expressed,  and  the  finances  of  these 
institutions  are  placed  fiu-  ahove  the  reach  of  injury  hj  any  such  slight 
innovation.  Those  who  imagine  the  Training  Colleges  will  he  materially 
affected,  except  for  good,  by  this  new  movement,  speak  in  utter  ignor- 
ance of  those  seminaries,  and  the  sources  of  their  strength. 

BelaHon  of  Chair  to  Tecuihing  Profession. 
Further,  the  institution  of  this  Chair,  by  providing  professional  instruc- 
tion for  teachers,  not  only  directly  benefits  the  schools  of  the  country, 
but  it  increases  the  importance  of  the  teaching  body.  It  gives  it  an  aca- 
demic standing.  It  makes  it  possible  to  institute  for  the  first  time  in  our 
Universities  a  Faculty  of  Education,  just  as  we  may  be  said  already  to 
have  a  Faculty  of  Law,  of  Engineering,  and  of  Agriculture.  It  thereby 
raises  the  whole  question  of  the  Art  of  Education,  as  such,  to  a  higher 
level,  and  may  serve  more  than  almost  any  other  external  influence  to 
attract  into  the  occupation  of  schoolmaster  men  who  might  otherwise  pass 
it  by  for  occupations  which  have  hitherto  ranked  higher  in  the  conven- 
tional estimate  of  the  world.  It  promotes  the  movement,  which  has  been 
steadily  progressing  for  twenty  years,  for  the  recognition  of  the  large 
body  of  teachers  as  a  great  national  institution — an  organized  profession, 
looking,  as  other  professions  do,  to  the  University  as  its  source  and  head, 
and  drawing  strength  and  self-respect  from  that  connection. 

Want  of  Precedent. 
Difiicultics  haVb  been  thrown  in  the  way  by  a  few,  who  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  the  movement  precisely  means.     Timid  and  distrustful,  and 
accustomed  to  follow  precedent  as  the  sole  safe  guide,  they  have  been 
groping  about  to  find  what  other  people  are  thinking.    What  would  they 
say  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?    What  do  they  do  at  Paris  and  Berlin  f 
Now  for  mj'^self  I 'should  certainly  be  glad  to  find  that  any  educationaL 
movement  here  was  supported  by  the  concurrent  approval  of  other  learned^ 
centers ;  but  I  venture  to  afiirm,  and  am  prepared  to  maintain,  that  it  u 
to  us  that  other  nations  have  to  look  for  guidance  on  this  question.     W< 
in  Scotland  have  been  the  true  pioneers  in  education  :  and  do  we  now 
so  (kr  behind  that  we  must  be  sending  out  scouts  to  see  what  they 
doing  in  the  front?    The  traditions  and  accumulated  wisdom  of  thi 
hundred  years  are  behind  us,  and  with  all  its  defects  our  present  educa— * 
tional  system  is,  as  a  whole,  still  worthy  of  our  past  history.     In  thl^ 
matter,  as  in  others,  we  claim  to  lead  Europe  and  America.     Still,  gentle — 
men,  I  must  so  far  consider  the  weak  brother  as  to  tell  him  that  in  Eng- 
land some  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  of  the  two  Universities,  bein^ 
met  together  at  Winchester  in  the  Headmasters*  Conference  of  1873,  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  instituting  Chairs  of  Education  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.     The  mere  fact  that  the  question  was  seriously  discussed  by 
such  a  conclave,  in  a  country  whose  whole  training  and  habit  of  mind  is 
alien  to  philosophy,  is  itself  most  significant     And  although  there  was 
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BOTeiy  prtctical  issae  to  the  Conference,  opinions  of  weight  were  recorded. 
While  desiderating,  as  was  to  be  expected,  arrangements  for  practical 
tnining,  as  well  as  for  theoretical  and  historical  instruction,  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  wrote  as  follows : — 

' . .  .  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  provide  that  men  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  their  business,  and  of  reflecting 
on  what  they  have  seen,  before  they  begin  to  teach.  For  this  purpose 
the  ideal  system  would  be  this :  to  have  a  Professor  of  Education,  either 
ifi London,  or  in  Oxford,  or  in  Cambridge,  or  to  have  one  in  each;  to  re- 
qnire  the  Professor  or  Professors  to  give  certificates  to  such  B.A.  as 
attended  their  lectures  and  passed  a  good  examination  in  them.* 

Then  Dr.  Kennedy  of  Cambridge,  the  eminent  (Emeritus)  Headmaster 
•f  Shrewsbury,  says : — 

*  • . .  Professional  lectures  supported  by  examinations  and  certificates, 

^^ich  should  be  essential  to  the  function  of  public  school  teaching, 

tooQgh  too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  them,  seem  to  promise  some 

'^portant  good.     Especially  this,  they  would  give  to  Education  the  status 

**'  a  faculty  and  profession :  they  would  oblige  every  master  to  regard 

^  ^ork  as  professional,  as  work  to  be  done  on  definite  principles,  and 

^^h  high  public  responsibility.     They  would  enhance  the  personal  and 

^^i*l  dignity  of  masters,  and  thereby  promote  their  efficiency,  their  use- 

'Qlness,  and  their  happiness.     Such  professional  lectures  would,  I  sup* 

'^^^^  be  directed  to  the  theory  and  history  of  Education,  and  also  to  the 

^^  and  method  of  teaching:  in  all  which  moral  and  mental  science, 

Without  being  directly  taught,  would  be  assume<l  and  used  as  a  principal 

^i^d  regulative.'    This  is  well  said,  and  I  willingly  adopt  the  words  as 

""^y  own  programme. 

Having  heard  all  this,  do  you  think  that  I  push  my  argument  too  far 
^^en  I  maintain  that  the  subject  of  Education  as  such  demands,  as  of 
'^B^t,  a  place  in  the  University  curriculum,  with  a  view  to  the  constitut- 
es of  a  Faculty  of  Education  ?    The  philosophy  of  Education  is,  in  fact, 
^w  a  distinct  subject,  and  the  importance  and  intimate  relation  of  it  to 
^  future  welfare  of  the  nation  require  that  it  shall  be  held  in  academic 
honor,  and  provided  with  academic  standing  room.     Its  relation  to  the 
^Universities,  moreover,  as  a  means  of  bringing  them,  through  some  recog- 
^^2ed  functionary,  a  functionary  controlled  by  the  responsibilities  of  his 
Potion,  into  close  connection  with  the  whole  scholastic  machinery  of  the 
^ntry,  thereby  extending  their  just  influence,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

University  Objections  to  a  Chair  of  Education. 

We  have,  however,  still  other  objections  to  the  founding  of  an  Educa- 
^^  Chair  to  face,  proceeding  mainly  from  those  who  take  what  might 
J^  called  an  Academic  view  of  the  question.  Education,  they  say,  is  an 
'n»portant  subject,  we  admit,  but  it  is  too  closely  allied  with  practice  to 
^  a  fit  subject  for  University  teaching.  It  is  a  subject  rather  for  the 
'^^tory  of  the  schoolmaster  than  for  the  theoretical  and  historical  pre- 
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lections  of  a  Professor.  Now  it  is  to  be  at  once  admitted  that  this  is  a 
fair  subject  for  debate ;  but  I  am  entitled  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  dis- 
cussed as  part  of  a  larger  question — this  question,  namely,  Is  a  Univer- 
sity to  train  for  professions  at  all  ?  My  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  a  University  is  to  train  for  the  professions,  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  within  a  University  as  many  Faculties  as  there  are  recognized  pro- 
fessions. It  is  not  because  of  the  claims  which  the  Theory  and  History 
of  Education  can  make  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  general  University 
discipline  (though  not  a  little  might  be  said  on  this  aspect  of  the  question, 
beginning  (rom  Plato),  that  it  seeks  admission  to  a  University  curriculum. 
It  is  as  a  complement  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  as  completing  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  the  country  for  their  profession,  that  it  rests  its 
claim.  That  future  Educators  who  are  receiving  their  general  instruction^ 
in  a  University  should  there  also  study  the  subject  of  Education,  is  to 
my  mind  of  the  nature  of  a  truism.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  for  any 
to  hold  another  view  without  including  in  their  condemnation  all  Uni- 
versity  studies  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  special  professional 
preparation  for  active  life. 

That  a  University  should  close  its  doors  to  all  save  theoretical  studies, 
or  at  least  to  all  save  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  a  man 
without  regard  to  his  future  occupation, — is  an  intelligible  and  perhaps 
tenable  opinion ;  but  in  these  days  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  One 
has  naturally  much  sympathy  with  that  conception  of  a  University, 
according  to  which  it  is  constituted  of  a  body  of  learned  men,  whose  sole 
business  is  to  pursue  science  amd  abstract  studies  generally,  while  admit- 
ting to  their  workshop  only  the  select  few  who  desire  to  spend  their  lives 
far  from  the  vulgar  crowd.  But  such  an  institution  requires  only  the 
collegiate  life  to  make  it  a  secular  monastery.  All  monasteries  have  a 
certain  sentimental  charm,  and  this  kind  of  nineteenth-century  monas- 
tery not  least  But  our  modern,  especially  Scottish,  Universities,  are  far 
removed  from  such  a  conception.  They  are  compromises  between  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  They  aim  at  one  end  of  their  curriculum 
to  meet  and  welcome  the  intelligence  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  other  to  connect  themselves  with  the  duties  of  active  life.  And  if^  in 
thus  adapting  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  they  have  thought  R 
wise  to  constitute  or  complete  certain  Faculties,  is  the  equipping  of  the 
future  teacher  of  the  country  with  the  principles,  history,  and  methods 
of  his  special  task  of  less  moment  than  the  equipping  of  the  future  en- 
gineer, agriculturist,  physician,  or  lawyer? 

There  is  yet  another  objection  taken  by  a  few — an  objection  which  is 
certainly  specious.  *  We  admit,'  they  say,  *  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject in  itself;  we  recognize  the  desirableness  of  using  the  Universities  to 
supply  the  professions  of  the  country,  because  we  think  that  we  thereby 
contribute  to  the  strength  and  dignity  of  those  professions,  and  send  out 
recruits  who,  along  with  their  professional  knowledge,  carry  with  them 
a  certain  nortion  of  University  culture,  and  so  contribute  to  maintain  a 
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sUndard  of  social  life.  This  culture  we  endeaTor  to  give,  regard- 
ing it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  merely  professional  training,  and  that 
wiiereby  we  prevent  the  University  from  being  converted  into  a  mere 
iggregate  of  specialist  colleges.  But,  while  admitting  all  this,  we  shall 
recognize  no  subject  of  instruction  in  any  Faculty  which  can  not  rank 
itself  among  the  sciences,  either  in  itself  or  by  direct  affiliation.*  There 
is  much  Tagueness  and  half  thought  about  this  objection.  It  seems  to  be 
fiirgotten  that  very  many  of  the  existing  Chairs  are  divorced  by  their 
very  nature  from  the  category  of  sciences.  All  those  Chairs  which  have 
to  do  with  Humane  Letters,  not  merely  the  Chairs  of  ancient  tongues, 
bat  of  Philosophy  and  Literature,  and  even  Law,  have  a  place  in  the 
higher  education  of  youth  by  virtue  of  qualities  which  are,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  antagonistic  to  the  conception  of  science.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  objections  urged  on  the  scientific  ground  are  a  covert  attack  on 
The  Humanities,  and  especially  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  in  all  its 
branchea  The  objectors  start  with  the  assumption  that  nothing  is 
worthy  of  University  study  save  science,  and  at  the  same  moment  they 
restrict  the  term  ^science*  to  aggregates  of  fact  that  can  be  demonstrated 
ifl  such  a  way  as  not  to  admit  of  question.  There  is  no  science  in  this, 
the  strictest  acceptance  of  the  term,  except  Mathematics  and  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  rest  on  Mathematics. 

Botany,  for  example,  is  not  a  science  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the 
term ;  it  may  be  one  day  a  science,  but  as  yet  it  is  only  a  system  of  classi- 
^tioo,  and  a  record  of  interesting  observations  and  reasonings  on  the 
physiology  of  vegetable  organisms — so  far  as  they  go,  correct  and  verifiable. 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  discovery  in  Biology  being  made,  which  would  revolutionize  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  Botany  in  one  day.     Botany  may  be  held  to  repre- 
sent other  departments  of  knowledge  to  which  the  name  of  science  is 
fr^'y  accorded.     The  objectors  would  not  drive  such  studies  as  Botany 
wtof  the  Universities,  because  they  include  them  (as  I  think,  inconsist- 
^tly)  in  their  notion  of  science.     The  fact  is,  that  such  objectors  respect 
Botany  and  similar  studies,  because  they  are  at  least  possible  sciences, 
inasmuch  as  they  deal  with  what  can  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  sense,  and 
bundled  and  weighed  and  measured,  and  so  forth.     Their  objection  to 
^ucation  as  a  special  branch  of  study  is  at  bottom  this,  that  it  adds 
•Bother  to  the  list  of  humane  studies  whicWlready  disturb  their  scientific 
intellects — to  wit,  Classics,  Metaphysics,  Logic,  Ethics,  and  I  rather  sus- 
P*<^t  Political  Economy  too.     To  History  they  may  condescend  to  give 
^emic  standing  room,  because  after  all  it  has  to  do  with  things  that 
^^  make  their  appearance  as  phenomena  on  the  face  of  the  planet,  and 
P'^bably  admit  of  some  sort  of  co-ordination.     But  as  to  those  other  de- 
partments of  thought  which  I  have  named,  and  all  such,  the  sooner  they 
^  dispatched  to  the  limbo  of  ineptitudes  the  better.     It  is  naturally  dis- 
^rbing  to  such  minds  to  find  subjects,  which  do  not  admit  of  exact 
^tment,  assuming  rank  and  importance  in  determining  the  progress 
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of  civilization,  and  in  the  regulation  of  cotemporaiy  academica]  arrange- 
ments. The  most  recent  improvement  in  the  microscope  does  not  enable 
them  to  see  the  so-called  things  of  mind ;  the  most  delicately  adjusted 
scales  will  not  weigh  them ;  their  genesis  and  their  modus  operandi  are 
invisible  and  impalpable,  and  their  possible  and  actual  results  defy  any 
calculus.  It  is  not  only  disturbing,  but  distressing,  that  such  things 
should  be — nay,  that  such  things  should,  in  truth,  constitute  the  great 
forces  which,  in  all  ages,  have  moved  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  have 
made  the  history  of  man. 

If  a  science  be  a  synthetic  and  systematic  body  of  truth  regarding  a 
department  of  knowledge,  which  starts  from  certain  axiomatic  statements, 
and,  by  help  of  a  few  postulates,  builds  up  its  fabric  of  verity  so  that  each 
part  rises  out  of  another  by  necessary  sequence,  then  it  is  well  to  say  at 
once  that  Education  is  not  a  science,  nay,  that  it  never  will  be  a  science. 
But  are  we  to  measure  its  right  to  a  place  in  a  University  system  by  such 
stringent  requirements  ?  If  so,  what  department  of  study  belonging  to 
the  lAttercn  Eumaniores  will  stand  the  test?  Is  Metaphysics  a  science? 
In  one  sense  '  No,^  in  another  it  is  the  scientia  sdentiarum — the  wp^trn 
i^i\oaoi^(a.  Even  in  the  field  of  formal  Logic  do  not  men  still  occupy  hos- 
tile camps  ?  Of  Ethics,  what  shall  we  say  ?  For  2,400  years  men  have 
thought,  spoken,  and  taught,  but  with  what seientifie  result?  With  this, 
that  even  now  the  criterion  of  the  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  the  nature 
of  conscience,  the  very  existence  of  the  sentiment  of  duty  as  an  inner 
power,  are  still  matters  of  debate.  And  yet  there  is  a  philosophy,  if  not 
a  science,  of  Ethics.  Is  History  a  science  ?  Some  vainly  imagine  that 
it  is  at  least  a  possible  science.  Given  certain  conditions,  they  are  pre- 
pared, by  the  help  of  the  Registrar-Gkneral,  to  predict  the  history  of  a 
nation.  But  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  social  movements  of  the  whole 
involve  the  equally  necessary  movement  of  each  individual  of  that  whole ; 
and  that  a  science  of  History  demands  for  its  possibility,  not  only  an 
unbending  system  of  physical  laws  within  which  man  is  to  work,  but 
also  that  man  himself  shall  be  an  automaton  1  And  yet,  though  there 
be  no  science,  there  is  a  philosophy,  of  History.  Is  Political  Economy  a 
science?  Even  now  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  department  of 
knowledge  are  an  arena  for  discussion.  The  question  of  Supply  and 
Demand  is  still  debated;  the  difficulties  of  the  Currency  question  are 
still  open  to  further  discussion*;  even  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  penus 
Protection  is  still  a  moot  point  Not  perhaps  in  this  country ;  but  we 
must  not  let  our  insular  self-complacency  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  United  States  and  our  Colonies,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
the  principle  of  Free  Trade  is  not  merely  set  aside  in  practice,  but  im- 
pugned by  argument  The  very  theory  of  Rent,  which  J.  S.  Mill  con- 
siders to  be  the  pons  asinorum  of  Political  Economy,  and  the  discovery 
of  which  is  the  crowing  glory  of  Ricardo,  is  still  unsettled.  Is  Jurispru- 
dence a  science  ?  No ;  and  yet  is  there  no  philosophy  of  Law  ?  So  with 
Education.    I  am  quite  willing  to  hand  over  the  word  ^  sdenoe '  to  those 
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deputments  of  knowledge  which  haye  to  do  with  Mathematics,  and  with 
thingB  seen  and  temporal,  if  only  I  am  allowed  to  comprehend  those  other 
stadies  which  truly  constitute  the  life  of  man  under  the  term  Philosophy 
As  theory,  Education  allies  itself  to  Psychology,  Physiology,  and  Sociol- 
OQT.  The  materials  of  its  teaching  it  draws  from  these  philosophies,  from 
the  pnctice  of  the  school-room,  and  firom  the  rich  domain  of  History. 

Minor  Objections. 
Grsnt  all  this,  hut  still  those  generally  well  affected  to  the  new  study 
liave  misgiyings.     The  Chair  of  Education  will  be  a  mere  platform  for  the 
airing  of  theoretical  yiews  or  the  enunciation  of  crotchets.     Now,  gentle- 
men, I  would  allay  such  fears  by  pointing  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
Chair  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  talking  at  large  about  Education, 
but  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  profession,  and  that  this  practical  aim 
is  inconsistent  with  windy  talk.     I  have  some  sympathy  with  the  cynical 
Love  Peacock,  who,  in  describing  certain  social  bores  in  the  shape  of  men 
ofone  idea  who  hold  forth  in  season  and  out  of  season,  says  : — *The  worst 
of  til  bores  was  the  third.     His  subject  had  no  beginning,  middle,  nor 
end.   It  was  Education.     Never  was  such  a  journey  through  the  desert 
of  mind,  the  great  Sahara  of  intellect     The  yery  recollection  makes  me 
thirsty.'    Such  men  are  not  educationists  in  any  sense  in  which  that  term 
Is  applicable  within  these  walls.     They  are  men  of  leisure  who  have  rest- 
less minds,  and  if  they  have  not  one  fixed  idea  or  crotchet,  will  find 
Mother.    An  educationist  has  no  crotchets.     That  man  has  crotchets 
who,  having  seized  on  that  particular  corner  of  a  large  and  many  sided 
subject  which  has  some  secret  affinity  with  his  own  mind,  or  affords  the 
qoickest  passage  to  notoriety,  pursues  it  to  the  death.     Now,  an  educa- 
^onist  is,  by  virtue  of  his  very  name  and  vocation,  inaccessible  to  all 
P^tty  fonaticisms.     He  has  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  infinite  variety,  and 
^  variously  related  to  life,  that  he  is  more  apt  to  be  la<tt  in  hesitations 
^d  skepticisms  than  to  be  the  victim  of  a  fixed  idea.     If  you  w^ish  to 
meet  with  educational  crotchets,  you  must  go  to  the  specialist  in  this  or 
^^  department  of  knowledge,  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  take  up  the 
question  of  Education,  as  you  see  he  often  in  moments  of  aberration  takes 
•^P  other  subjects  which  are  outside  his  own  range  of  intellectual  experi- 
^^^    It  is  only  in  such  cases  that  you  will  find  the  confidence  and  self- 
•ssorance  which  is  bom  of  limited  knowledge,  and  the  pertinacious  in- 
•''wtance  which  flows  from  these  habits  of  mind.     To  him  whose  subject 
u Education  crotchets  are  prohibited,  because  his  opinions  on  this  or  that 
point  are  related  on  the  one  side  to  rational  and  comprehensive  theory,  and 
00  the  other  to  the  daily  practice  of  the  school-room  and  the  needs  of  life. 

Educational  Agencies. 

Having  dealt  thus  far  with  what  may  be  called  the  apologetics  of  my 

^^j«ct,  and  arrogated  for  it  a  place  in  our  Academic  system,  whether  we 

'•IM  its  inherent  claims  or  its  relations  to  the  well-being  of  the  country, 

^  ^Ye,  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  the  eiTor  of  magnifying  too  much  ita 
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importance.  The  more  abstract  treatment  of  the  theory  of  Education  ii 
doubtless,  if  true  in  its  philosophy,  of  universal  application.  It  sweepc 
the  whole  field.  But  this  will  engage  our  attention  only  within  carefiillj 
prescribed  limits,  and  when  we  leave  this  portion  of  our  subject  we  hav( 
to  restrict  ourselves  on  all  sides.  The  education  of  every  human  beinj 
is  determined  by  potent  influences  which  do  not  properly  &11  within  th< 
range  of  our  consideration  here.  The  breed  of  men  to  which  the  chUc 
belongs,  the  character  of  his  parents,  the  human  society  into  which  he  if 
born,  the  physical  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  are  silentlj 
but  irresistibly  forming  him.  The  traditions  of  his  country,  its  populai 
literature,  its  very  idioms  of  speech,  its  laws  and  customs,  its  religtouf 
life,  its  family  life,  constitute  an  aggregate  of  influence  which  chiefly  mak< 
him  what  he  is.  With  these  things  we  have  to  do  only  by  way  of  a  pass- 
ing  reference ;  we  have  not  to  deal  with  them.  By  their  constant  pre& 
enco  they  mold  the  future  man,  himself  unconscious.  They  are  th< 
atmosphere  of  the  humanity  of  his  particular  time  and  place,  and  in 
breathing  it,  he  is  essentially  a  passive  agent.  Our  business  is  rathei 
with  the  conscious  and  active  elements  of  moral  and  intellectual  growth 
We  have  to  make  the  passive  creature  of  circumstances  a  free,  self-con- 
scious, rational  agent,  endowed  with  purposes  and  ideals,  and  we  have  tc 
find  the  means  of  best  doing  this.  The  passive  activity  of  our  nature  if 
not  to  be  ignored  in  our  educational  methods ;  it  is  to  be  turned  to  use 
as  one  of  our  most  potent  instruments ;  but  it  is  mainly  the  sclf-consciou! 
forces  that  we  have  to  educe  and  direct.  Even  in  doing  this  we  an 
bound  by  external  conditions,  and  must  take  note  not  only  of  the  almost 
irresistible  forces  around  us,  but  of  minor  conditions  of  time,  place,  anc 
circumstance. 

Aim  and  Characteristic  of  the  Educationai  Process. 

Each  successive  century,  and  the  traditions  and  circumstances  of  eacl: 
country,  naj',  the  genius  of  each  people,  present  to  us  the  educationa 
problem  in  ever-changing  aspects.  Educational  systems  can  not  be  man- 
ufactured in  the  study.  Our  theory  of  the  end  of  all  education,  and  the 
means  by  which  that  end  has  to  be  attained,  may  be,  or  rather  ought  tc 
be,  always  the  same  ;  but  the  application  of  that  theory  must  vary  witt 
varying  external  conditions.  What  present  defects  have  we  ?iere  an(] 
noWy  and  to  what  dangers  are  we  exposed  ?  is  the  form  which  the  practi- 
cal question  must  take  with  us.  Now  I  would  say  that  one  of  our  chief 
dangers  in  these  days  is  the  over  instruction  of  willing  and  ingenuous 
boys.  We  are  in  the  very  midst  of  what  will  afterward  be  designated 
the  information  epoch  of  Education.  We  are  in  danger  of  confounding 
the  faculty  for  swallowing  with  the  faculty  for  digesting.  To  borrow 
words  from  biological  science,  we  sometimes  proceed  as  if  the  mind  of 
man  grew  by  accretion  and  not  by  intus-susception.  The  system  of  uni- 
versal examinations  has  encouraged  this.  Now  a  system  whereby  the 
teachers  of  the  country  are  converted  into  ^  coaches,^  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
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hostile  to  the  true  conception  of  Education.  No  school  which  converts 
itself  into  a  coaching  estahlishment  is  a  place  of  education  in  the  proper 
KDse  of  that  term.  There  is  a  repose,  a  calm,  a  stability  in  the  steady 
mtrch  of  ill  sound  Education,  which  is  alien  to  the  feverish  spirit  that 
toiinttes  the  ante-chamber  of  an  examination  room. 

The  aim  of  the  educationist  is  not  the  giving  of  information,  nay,  not 
^en  instruction,  though  this  is  essential,  but  mainly  discipline  ;  and  the 
tim  of  discipline  is  the  production  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  the 
directing  and  cherishing  of  the  growth  of  the  whole  nature,  spiritual  and 
physiral,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  each  man,  within  the  limits  of  the 
(Opacity  which  God  has  given  him,  to  realize  in  and  for  himself,  with 
njort' or  less  success,  the  type  of  humanity,  and  in  his  relation  to  others 
to  exhibit  a  capability  for  wise  and  vigorous  action.  This  result  will  not 
^  attained  by  pressure.  By  anticipating  the  slow  but  sure  growth  of 
niture,  we  destroy  the  organism.  Many  and  subtle  are  the  ways  in  which 
'^ture  avenges  itself  on  the  delicate,  complicated  machinery  of  man  ;  but 
*^cnge  itself  somehow  it  will  and  must 

'( is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  pernicious,  that  system  which 
''^erstnins  the  active  intelligence  of  the  willing  and  ambitious  boy,  or 
^^^  which  fills  his  mind,  while  it  is  yet  mainly  passive,  with  the  results 
^'filature  thought,  and  endows  him  with  a  kind  of  miniature  omniscience. 
ho.se  who  survive  such  methods  of  training  may,  doubtless,  be  very 
l^^ful  agents,  very  serviceable  machines,  but  they  will  rarely  initiate. 
*;  '^h  a  few  exceptions,  their  minds  will  be  either  exhausted  or  overlaid. 
^^t  elasticity  of  mind  which  enables  a  man  always  to  rise  to  the  level 
^  the  varying  requirements  of  the  day  and  hour  in  the  Family  and  the 
^te;  that  free  movement  of  will  which  is  ever  ready  to  encounter  more 
^ai)  half-way  the  vicissitudes  and  exigencies  of  life,  with  a  consciousness 
^^t  iu  powers  and  capacities  are  not  itself,  but  only  the  instruments  of 
*'*^<2  life  of  reason,  and  that  they  are  ever  within  his  power  to  regulate 
^'''i  adapt — ^his  servants,  not  his  masters ;  that  soundness  of  brain  and 
**^^scle  which  reacts  on  his  inner  self  by  giving  steadiness  to  his  moral 
P^»*pose,  will  assuredly  not  be  promoted  by  forcing  more  and  more  sub- 
jects into  the  school  curriculum,  and  applying  the  pressure  of  constant 
^laminations  by  outside  authorities.     We  want  men  who  will  be  ready 
^^^  the  crisis  of  life  as  well  as  for  its  daily  routine  of  duty,  and  who  will, 
^y  their  mere  manner  of  encountering  even  their  ordinary  work,,  con- 
^bnte  to  the  advance  of  the  commonwealth  in  vigor  and  virtue.     Such 
^«n  alone  are  fully  competent  for  all  the  services  which  their  country 
^*y  demand  from  them.     Such  men  may  be  slowly  grown  ;  they  can  not 
^  nianulactured  under  a  system  of  pressure.     Great  Britain  has  had 
"^y  such ;  Scotland  has  been  prolific  of  them.     The  intellect,  the  will, 
*Ddthearm  of  Scotsmen  have  done,  we  flatter  ourselves,  their  fair  share  in 
'^ting  the  British  Empire  ;  and  they  have  done  it  all  by  virtue  mainly 
^  their  hreed,  and  by  such  restricted  education  as  Arithmetic   Latin, 
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and  the  Shorter  Catechism  afforded.    No  superincumbeDt  load  of  impos- 
sible tasks  oppressed  their  minds  while  jet  immature. 

Do  not  draw  a  hasty  inference  from  what  has  now  been  s^d.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  the  industrial  competition  of  one 
nation  with  another,  the  revolution  in  the  arts  of  war,  all  demand  that 
the  materials  of  education  should  change  with  changing  conditions  of  life. 
I  am  quite  alive  to  this  necessity — but  the  inner  Form  (if  I  may  here  use 
this  term)  must  remain  ever  the  same.  For  after  all  that  can  be  said,  the 
main  object  of  our  efforts  must,  on  one  side  at  least,  be  the  growth  of 
Power  in  the  future  man.  If  wc  would  secure  this,  the  pursuit  of  it 
must  control  and  regulate  the  instruction  we  give,  and  the  method  of 
giving  it  Above  all,  we  must  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Having  faith  in  the 
quiet  processes  of  Nature,  we  must,  as  educators,  be  calm,  deliberate, 
and  ever  regard  the  end. 

Ibrmal  End  of  Education — P<»ji}er. 
The  power  which  we  desire  to  foster  Is  the  product  of  will  and  of  nat- 
ural force.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  these  two  elements  in  any  act,  but 
for  purposes  of  thought  they  may  be  regarded  as  distinct  I  shall  refer 
again  to  the  element  of  natural  force  ;  our  present  concern  is  with  power 
in  its  intellectual  and  moral  relations,  which  is  Will.  It  operates  in  the 
region  of  intelligence  and  emotion  alike.  The  ground  and  root  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  activity  is  ultimately,  I  believe,  the  same,  and  the  end 
is  the  same — the  Ethical  Life.  If  this  can  be  shown  analytically,  we 
shall  reduce  to  unity  the  whole  idea  of  Education  in  its  merely  formal 
aspect,  and  supply  a  conception  which,  while  helping  us  to  estimate  the 
value  of  educational  instruments  and  methods,  will,  at  the  same  time, 
exalt  and  guide  our  conceptions  of  duty  as  educators. 

Reed  End  of  Education — Culture. 
Power,  however,  can  not  work  on  nothing ;  and  we  have  next  to  con- 
sider it  in  its  concrete  relations  in  order  that  we  may  discern  and  exhibit, 
the  Content  as  well  as  the  Form  of  the  Educational  Idea.  True  that  our 
range  of  discussion  is  in  this  place  finally  limited  by  the  practical  object 
which  we  have  immediately  in  view — the  production  of  the  good  citizen ; 
but  this,  though  our  primary,  is  not  our  ultimate  aim.  Citizenship  is 
not  the  end  of  human  life,  but  only  the  means  to  an  end.  For,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  ultimate  reference  of  all  thought  and  action  of  man  is  to 
himself  as  a  personality.  Christianity,  which  teaches  the  most  thorough- 
going ultraism,  also  teaches  this ;  and  in  teaching  this,  it  deepened  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  Culture  which  had  been  laid  by  the 
Greeks.  Speaking  quite  generally.  Culture  may,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  be  accepted  as  the  end  of  all  exercise  of  intellectual  and  moral 
power,  and  therefore  in  its  ultimate  result  the  Real  end  of  Education, 
just  as  power  is  the  Formal  end. 

Culture  must  have  a  Center. 
But  in  accepting  *  Culture '  as  a  fit  expression  for  the  real  end  of  Edu- 
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eitioo,  we  haTe  to  examine  carefully  the  features  of  this  god  as  they 
tppetr  on  the  canvas  of  modem  litterateurs,  and  distinguish  our  own 
ooooeptioD  from  theirs.     No  finality,  no  perfectness  is  possible  for  man, 
ud  Culture  therefore  must  be  restricted,  viewed  educationally,  to  the 
idM  nther  of  a  process  than  of  an  attained  and  staple  product     It  is  the 
humoDioas  and  continuous  growing  of  a  man  in  all  that  pertains  to  hu- 
minitj.    Culture  in  the  sphere  of  Education  is,  I  say,  a  continuous  pro- 
oe»~the  harmonious  balancing  of  all  the  varied  forces  that  constitute 
the  life  of  a  human  souL    Now,  such  a  balancing  is  impossible  save 
round  some  center.     From  this  may  be  deduced  two  practical  conclusions 
on  Education  in  respect  of  its  Content     Firsts  that  intellectual  culture 
will  be  most  thorough  when  a  man  has  some  leading  subject  as  the  center 
of  his  intellectual  activity ;  and  secondly^  that  moral  culture,  the  harmo- 
nious growth  of  the  soul,  is  possible  only  where  there  is  a  center  roimd 
whidi  ill  the  moral  and  lesthetio  elements  of  our  nature  turn.     That 
center  is  Gk)d  himself  round  which  reality,  the  sentiments,  emotions, 
hopes,  and  aspirations  of  the  moral  life  range  themselves.     In  GU>d  alone 
the  ethical  life  has  true  existence.     If  for  God  we  substitute  self,  we  sub- 
stitute an  empty  and  barren  fiict  in  the  room  of  a  pregnant  and  life- 
giving  idea. 

When  I  say  that  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  vigorous  intellectual 
growth  that  a  man  should  have  some  prime  subject  of  thought  and  study, 
I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  every  man  must  be  a  specialist  A  special- 
ist, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  man  who  has  so  used  up  both  his 
powers  and  his  mental  interests  in  one  specific  direction  as  to  weaken  his 
capacity  for  all  other  objects,  and  to  narrow  his  mental  range.  A  study 
prosecuted  so  exclusively  weakens  the  judgment  for  all  else.  A  leading 
subject,  but  not  an  exclusive  subject,  is  wanted,  and  this  will  be  found 
to  strengthen  the  judgment  for  all  else.  In  the  moral  region,  again,  the 
permanent  center  of  all  our  thought  and  activity,  which  is  God,  so  far 
from  narrowing,  expands  the  growing  man.  The  central  idea  is  like  a 
soil,  onder  which  the  whole  being  lives  and  grows,  and  fi'om  which  each 
iBdividual  part  draws  warmth  and  strength.  Culture  without  this  center 
is  the  depravation  of  a  great  idea,  and  has  no  object  higher  than  self. 
Self  can  form  no  true  center  to  8el£ 

OuUxure  must  he  Active, 

Moral  Culture,  further,  must  not  only  find  its  center  outside  of  self  in 
^  but  it  must  express  itself  in  action,  if  it  is  to  live.  It  is  a  misuse 
of  terms  to  call  that  Culture  which,  laboring  under  the  baleful  influence 
^'nlf-worship,  has  forgotten  that  power  can  fulfill  itself  only  in  action. 
vVithBome  minds  of  strong  sesthetio  proclivities.  Culture  issues  in  a  kind 
^  P^ysis  of  judgment  The  soul  floats  in  the  dim  and  dreamy  poten- 
y^^  of  sentiment  The  man  of  this  kind  of  Culture  indulges  himself 
^  ^e  perpetual  contemplation  of  himself  and  his  surroundings,  is  fire- 
V^Ujdistingaished  for  a  spurious  amiability,  nourishes  feeling  in  a  self- 
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imposed  retirement  from  the  duties  of  dtixenship,  occapies  himself  with 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  refined  sensibilities,  ever  repeating  to  him^ 
self  the  words  which  Cicero  pats  into  the  mouth  of  the  god  of  Epioiini% 
*  Mihi  pulchre  est :  Ego  beatus  sum.*  This  result  indeed  is  the  Teiy 
Nemesis  of  Culture  when  it  has  lost  its  way.  This  is  the  &te  of  the  lit- 
erary no  less  than  of  the  religious  recluse.  Depend  upon  it,  Nature^ 
which  is  strong  and  virile,  will  have  none  of  this :  it  demands  the  actlTe 
manifestation  of  such  power  as  we  have,  in  expressed  thought  or  living 
deed.  Thus,  then,  only  does  moral  Culture  reach  its  true  aim^  by  first 
centering  itself  in  God,  and  next  by  forgetting  itself  in  action. 

Culture,  then,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  may  accept  as  an 
expression  of  the  sum  of  the  end  of  Education  in  respect  of  Contenti  as 
distinguished  from  the  end  of  Education  with  respect  to  Form  (whidi 
end  is  Power),  is  the  harmonious  growing  of  all  that  is  in  man.  As  a 
harmonious  growing  of  intellect  it  demands  a  prime  intellectual  study, 
but  discourages  specialism.  As  a  harmonious  and  therefore  balanced 
growing  of  the  moral  life,  it  must  have  a  center  round  which  it  may  bal- 
ance itself  other  than  itself;  and  that  center  of  truth  and  reality  is  God, 
the  source  and  sustainer  of  life,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  human 
endeavor :  finally,  as  a  living  and  wholesome  as  well  as  a  harmonious 
growing,  it  has  to  seek  the  very  conditions  of  its  existence  outside  itself 
in  action.  It  finds  in  the  opportunities  of  life  at  once  its  nourishment, 
the  conditions  of  its  vitality,  and  the  measure  of  its  soundness.  It  lives 
neither  from  itself,  in  itself^  nor  to  itself 

Practical  conclusion  in  resped  of  Education. 

Culture  thus  interpreted  is  not,  you  will  at  once  see,  unpractical  in  its 
aims  in  the  hands  of  the  educationist  For  we  find  that  it  can  not  be 
truly  promoted  save  by  ever  keeping  in  view  the  practical  issue  of  all 
training — the  rearing  of  a  religious  people,  and  the  preparation  of  youth 
for  social  duty  and  for  the  service  of  humanity,  whereby  alone  they  can 
truly  serve  and  fulfill  themselves.  In  its  practical  relations  to  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Education,  the  term  will  be  found  pregnant  with  instruction 
as  regards  method  also.  For  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  enjoins  unity  of  purpose  as  opposed  to  fragmentary  encydopsodism, 
and  in  the  moral  sphere  the  need  of  the  Religious  idea  and  the  concep* 
tion  of  social  duty,  without  which  all  our  moral  sentiment  and  moral 
discipline  would  be  jointless  and  invertebrate. 

The  educational  skeptic  will  say,  *  These  be  brave  words :  what  has 
this  culture  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  masses  ?*  I  might  reply  that 
I  deal  Jiere  with  Education,  and  not  merely  with  the  education  of  those 
whose  school  time  ends  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age ;  but  I  do  not 
choose  to  take  refuge  in  a  reply  which  would  involve  me  in  the  confession 
that  the  education  of  one  class  of  the  community  is  essentially  unlike 
that  of  another,  and  has  different  aims.  Were  it  so,  there  would  be  no 
unity  in  the  idea  of  Education — ^and  this  is  to  say  that  there  would  be  no 
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idea  of  Education  at  all  The  thread  of  intellectual  discipline,  of  moral 
purpose,  and  of  culture  runs  through  all  education  alike.  The  end  is  the 
ttme  and  the  processes  are  the  same.  The  seed  which  we  sow  in  the 
bambleBt  Tillage  school,  and  the  tender  plant  which  there  through  many 
obstacles  forces  itself  into  the  light  by  the  help  of  the  skilled  hand  of  the 
Tillage  schoolmistress,  are  not  different  in  kind  from  the  seed  and  the 
plant  which  in  more  favorable  soil,  and  by  force  of  a  higher  organization, 
grow  op  into  a  Leibnitz  or  a  Bacon.  To  some  extent  indeed  we  may  say 
that  Edocation  is  at  every  stage  complete  in  its  idea  and  uniform  in  its 
methoda  It  is  with  a  process,  not  a  consummation,  that  the  teacher  has 
to  do,  and  with  an  unfinished  process  that  he  has  to  be  content.  With 
everj  individual  soul  he  has  to  deal  as  with  a  being  that  lives  for  ever, 
and  that  may  carry  forward  its  growth  and  the  impulse  he  gives  it  after 
this  brief  life  is  past  It  is  only  when  we  commit  the  vulgar  enor  of 
conibanding  growth  of  soul  with  intellectual  acquisition  that  we  depre- 
<3ate  the  possible  results  of  Primary  Education.  The  experience  of  us 
an  testifies  to  this,  and  justifies  and  sustains  our  loftiest  hopes.  Have  we 
not  all  seen  the  highest  ends  of  Education  attained  in  lives  limited  in 
dieir  scope,  brief  in  their  duration,  and  barren  of  opportunity  ? 

*In  imall  proportioiu  we  juit  beautj  see, 
And  in  ibort  meaiures  life  may  perfect  be.* — Ben  Jonacn. 

Unity  of  the  Formal  arid  Real 

Having  thus  set  before  you  the  twofold  end  of  Education  in  respect 
of  Form  and  of  Content — Power  and  Culture,  our  next  duty,  in  work- 
ing out  a  theory  of  Education,  is  to  follow  the  secret  inner  movements 
of  Mind  whereby  it  reaches  these  ends,  and  finally  attains  to  the  con- 
aommate  man. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  in  the  process  of  our  thought  that  a  new 
consideration  is  forced  on  us.  For  we  fijid  that  the  Formal  processes 
that  tend  to  Discipline  and  the  processes  that  tend  to  Culture  cross  and 
ncross  each  other.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  neces- 
wy,  for  purposes  of  exact  thought,  to  distinguish  the  Formal  and  the 
Beal,  these  two  are  in  truth  one  in  a  concrete  third  notion.  Culture, 
without  the  presence  of  a  dominant  and  regulative  inner  power,  is  im- 
possible; on  the  other  hand,  an  inner  regulative  power,  save  as  the 
center  of  an  abundant  material  of  cognitions  and  emotions  ranged  and 
c<Hffdinated  under  some  supreme  and  governing  principles,  is  an  empty 
^traction.  The  two  unite  together  in  the  Ethical  life.  The  more  or 
las  of  knowledge  or  of  faculty  is  a  small  matter;  the  Ethical  life  is  all 
in  aD.  It  is  because  the  Formal  and  Real  are  in  truth  one  in  their  issue 
^t  we  find  it  impossible,  save  in  a  very  rough  way,  to  separate  the  pro- 
WMesof  the  growth  of  Power,  which  are  disciplinal,  and  the  steps  of  the 
powth  of  Culture,  which  are  the  realities  of  knowledge.  By  fixing  their 
attention  too  much  on  one  side  or  the  other,  men  take  a  partial  view  of 
location,  and  partial  opinions  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  partisan  views. 
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My  conception  of  Education  is  a  conciliation  of  both ;  but  it  is  governed 
by  the  Formal  and  not  by  the  Real  element  The  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  man  is  that,  while  he  is  of  Nature,  he  is  also  above  and  out- 
side Nature.  By  Will  it  is  that  man  is  what  he  is.  In  my  estimate, 
therefore,  of  the  comparative  claims  of  the  Disciplinal  and  the  Reil  in 
educating,  I  assign  priority  to  the  former. 

Processes  of  Education — InJtdUcktaL 

It  will  be  at  once  evident  that  the  side  from  which  we  regard  the  idea 
of  Education  will  determine  the  value  which  we  attach  to  particalar 
studies,  and  the  methods  of  intellectual  and  moral  training  which  we 
shall  most  affect  But  when  we  pass  firom  the  general  consideration  of 
the  Formal  and  the  Real  elements  in  Education,  and  the  part  which  each 
plays  in  the  production  of  that  unity  ^  of  a  completely  fashioned  Will,' 
which  is  the  goal  of  our  labors,  and  descend  to  the  mental  processes 
themselves  whereby  intellectual  and  moral  elements  are  taken  into  the 
structure  of  the  life  of  a  rational  being  and  contribute  to  its  organic 
growth,  we  are  on  ground  common  to  alL  In  this  field  of  inquiry,  as  in 
every  other,  we  are  but  the  ministers  and  interpreters  of  nature.  The 
subtle  processes  whereby  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  man  is  built 
up  are  in  truth  the  processes  of  Education.  To  trace  these  is  a  difficult 
task,  and  one  in  which  we  can  not  hope  wholly  to  succeed.  But  we  may 
go  on  in  full  faith  that  there  is  a  way  in  which  Nature  works  by  moral 
and  intellectual  discipline  to  the  growth  of  Power,  and  by  knowledge  to 
the  growth  of  Culture.  The  analysis  which  we  institute  to  ascertain  this 
way  is  not  influenced  by  our  philosophical  conceptions:  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  fact  On  this  analysis  rests  the  whole  system  of  Methods  cS 
instruction  and  of  school -keeping,  which  ought  to  constitute  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  from  this  place.  In  the  ^here 
of  the  Understanding,  for  example,  by  what  cunning  process  does  intel- 
ligence take  to  itself  the  materials  of  its  life  ?  A  matter  this  of  great 
importance ;  for  the  determination  of  the  different  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  understanding  determines  at  the  same  time  the  period  at  which 
the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  diverse  aspects  of  these,  are 
to  be  presented  to  the  child,  the  boy,  and  the  youth  respectively,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  insure  assimilation.  For  it  is  by  assimilation  only  that  true 
growth  is  possible ;  all  else  is  mere  acquisition,  and  so  far  from  being 
education,  it  is  not  even  instruction.  On  this  subject,  as  indeed  on  all 
questions  of  methodology,  we  shall  learn  most  from  infant  schools.  It 
is  in  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  that  the  art  of  teachiog 
chiefly  reveals  itself 

Morcd  and  Religious. 

In  the  Moral  sphere,  again,  we  encounter  difSculties  of  method  much 
more  grave.  We  have  here  to  tread  delicately  and  warily.  The  ques- 
tion of  times  and  ways  is  a  vital  one.  We  readily  perceive  the  folly  of 
presenting  the  whole  of  knowledge  in  mass  and  at  once  to  a  child's 
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nndentMiding,  ftnd  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  put  at  once  before  him  the 
oomplez  gam  of  moral  and  religious  doctrine  and  precepts,  in  the  hope 
of  producing  thereby  a  living  effect  The  ideas  of  religion  and  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  morality  must  follow  experience,  accompany 
intelleckial  growth,  and  wait  even  on  the  activity  of  the  imagination. 
The  educator  will  approach  this  portion  of  his  task  with  much  eamest- 
nesB  and  some  fear.  He  has  to  shape  and  to  inspire  a  human  soul,  full 
of  fleosibflity,  alive  to  the  lightest  touch,  quickly  responsive  to  every  ap- 
peal of  love  and  every  word  of  hate.  *'  A  mother^s  scream,'  says  Jean 
Ful,  *  will  resound  through  the  whole  future  life  of  a  child  ;*  and  do  we 
not  know  that  the  memory  of  a  mother's  tenderness  lives  for  ever  ?  Let 
not  the  instructor  of  youth  imagine  that  he  has  no  concern  with  what 
maj  be  called  the  refinements  and  subtleties  of  moral  training.  If  he 
does  so,  his  psychology  is  fundamentally  unsound.  Even  in  little  things 
^e  teacher  must  seek  and  find  his  opportunity.  Les  petites  morales  of 
good  personal  habits  and  of  good  manners  are  to  him  by  no  means 
triTiiL  They  constitute  frequently  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  apply 
to  the  ordinary  acts  of  the  school -room  and  the  playground  the  deeper 
tnths  which  inspire  his  teaching ;  and  they  are  in  the  case  of  many 
diildish  natures  the  only  way  in  which  those  deeper  truths  can  be 
hnmght  into  consciousness  as  living  and  governing  forces.  They  are 
the  outer  expression  of  an  inner  state,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
<Kiter  expression  we  always  sustain  the  inner  life ;  nay,  we  sometimes 
evoke  it  when  otherwise  it  would  not  emerge.  Manners  seem  to  be  of 
tf ght  fanportance,  but  they  are  often  of  large  import,  and  are  not  seldom 
ooQTertible  with  morals,  as  the  word  itself  was  among  the  Romans.  The 
laureate  speaks  truly  when  he  says : — 

*  Mannen  are  not  idle,  bat  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind.* 

UnUf/  in  Iht  EOikal  life, 

I  hare  been  speaking  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  and  of  intel- 
kctual  and  moral  discipline ;  but  I  would  repeat  that,  beyond  and  above 
both  these,  constituting  the  unity  in  which  the  two  meet,  is  the  Ethical 
life.  This  proposition — that  the  intellectual  and  moral  substance  of 
education,  and  intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  the  Formal  and  the 
KmI,  are  fused  in  the  unity  of  the  Ethical  life — it  will  be  my  business 
to  explain  and  make  good  in  the  more  philosophical  portion  of  my 
^noim,  Tou  will  then  see,  I  trust,  that  the  Ethical  function  of  the 
teacher  can  not  be  pressed  too  tar.  It  will  appear  also  that  it  is  the 
ethical  element  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  manly  and  generous  growth 
of  boyhood,  and  the  sole  force  which  can  permanently  sustain  even 
Purely  intellectual  effort  All  labor  of  the  schoolmaster  is  of  doubt- 
fiil  issue  as  regards  the  merely  intellectual  resultant  in  his  pupils, 
Jwrt  every  act  which  is  inspired  by  the  ethical  spirit  has  its  sure 
inteOectQal  as  well  as  moral  reward.     It  can  not  possibly  be  wholly 
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lost  Here  the  spiritual  forces  are  on  our  side,  and  continually  make 
for  us.  Indeed,  if  we  have  not  this  fidth,  we  had  better  give  the  whole 
business  up. 

Be  it  observed  that  the  term  Ethical  is  here  used  in  the  broad  sense  in 
which  it  comprehends  Religion.  It  is  the  Ethics  of  a  religion  which  jus- 
tify a  creed  before  the  world,  and  it  is  the  religion  of  ethics  which  gives 
moral  teaching  a  hold  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  a  sure  foundation  in 
human  reason.  The  morality  of  secularism  has  for  its  foundation  self- 
interest,  and  for  its  sanction  coercion  ;  it  may  preserve  society ;  but  it  is 
only  when  ethics  arc  in  union  with  religious  conceptions,  either  passing 
into  these  or  rising  out  of  them,  that  they  promote  the  true  life  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  religion  which  affords  to  Ethical  science  the  basis  in  the 
infinite,  and  presents  to  the  Ethical  life  issues  in  the  infinite. 

Maieriaisfor  Education. 

The  question  which  next  most  presses  for  consideration  is — ^What  in- 
struments  or  materials  are  most  promotive  of  the  end  we  propose  to  our- 
selves, viewed  in  the  light  of  their  ultimate  unity  in  the  Ethical  life? 
We  have  to  select  those  instruments  which  by  their  nature  contribute 
most,  and  most  surely,  to  the  supreme  end  of  all  our  endeavors.  By  this 
measure  we  must  mete  the  instruments  which  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  offers  us.  It  is  impossible,  and  were  it  possible  it  would  be 
undesirable,  and  destructive  of  all  sound  discipline,  to  teach  even  the 
beginnings  of  every  subject  But  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  adjust 
the  rival  claims  of  Literature  (including  under  this  head  Languages, 
Ancient  and  Modem),  Science,  and  Esthetics.  The  philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation is  a  poor  affair  if  it  can  not,  out  of  the  materials  which  are  clamant 
for  attention  in  the  school-room  because  of  their  immediate  use  in  the 
work  of  life,  and  therefore  essential  prerequisites  of  ethical  activity,  find 
apt  instruments  for  its  purpose.  Such  questions  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  society.  If  Pi'imary  Instruction,  for  example,  must 
exclude  from  its  curriculum  Science,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term,  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  our  daily  instruction  should  be  so  contrived  as 
to  place  a  child  in  intelligent  relations  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives, 
and  to  enable  him  to  look  with  the  eye  of  Reason,  and  not  of  the  brute, 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe  ?  Still  less  is  there  room  for 
doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  elements  and  applications  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  of  social  economy  should  enter  into  every  scheme  of  in- 
struction. It  is  through  these  subjects  indeed  that  we  shall  at  once 
rectify  the  conceptions  of  the  pupil  as  to  the  sphere  of  duty  in  which 
€bd  has  placed  him,  and  give  direction,  significance,  and  practical  force 
to  our  moral  teaching. 

In  the  secondary  stage  of  Education,  again — that  which  immediately 
precedes  University  discipline, — the  place  to  be  assigned  to  Latin  and 
Greek  must  be  largely  determined  by  what  we  mean  when  we  name  these 
studies.    If  such  instruction  resolves  itself  into  mere  memory  work  and 
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gfTund-grinding,  it  is  eren  then  not  without  educative  uses,  but  it  must 
make  wtj,  and  that  quickly,  for  other  and  better  disciplines.  If^  how- 
erer,  it  is  so  employed  as  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  inductive  and  deduct- 
ive processes ;  if  the  study  of  words  and  sentences  be  an  unconscious 
sludj  of  thought,  and  if  they  become,  as  boys  advance,  a  study  of  Form 
and  in  introduction  to  the  pregnant  and  elevating  idea  of  Art ;  if  the 
embalmed  thoughts  be  truly  made  to  breathe  and  the  dead  words  to 
born;  then  indeed  we  have  here  an  instrument  of  unsurpassed  and 
unsurpassable  excellence.  It  is  true  that  the  rich  records  of  modem 
life  and  fiteratnre  now  yield  us  much  of  the  culture  we  seek  in  antiquity, 
but  we  cSm  not  afford  to  dispel  the  halo  which  gathers  round  the  romote 
past,  and  the  deeds  of  the  men  who  have  gone  before  us.  Imagination 
here,  by  idealizing,  sustains  morality,  and  is  the  spur  of  the  intellect 
Still  less  can  we  afford  to  part  with  the  impersonal  and  objective  charac- 
ter of  the  teachings  of  Judaea,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  to  substitute  for 
them  the  subjective  and  partisan  lessons  of  modem  life.  On  the 
whole,  I  feal  with  Jean  Paul,  who  says,  *  The  present  ranks  of  human- 
itj  would  sink  irrecoverably  if  youth  did  not  take  its  way  through  the 
silent  temple  of  the  mighty  past,  into  the  busy  market-place  of  life.* 
But  even  after  all  this  is  said,  and  more  than  this,  it  is  an  anachronism 
to  give  such  studies  exclusive  possession  of  the  field.  In  the  present 
Btate  of  knowledge,  not  more  than  half  the  school  time  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  given  to  ancient  studies,  even  in  the  upper  classes  of  pro- 
fessedly classical  schools ;  and  not  all  boys  should  be  even  thus  far 
nstricted.  It  is  a  discredit  to  our  great  Educational  Institutions  that 
^7  boy  of  seventeen  should  be  in  ignorance  of  the  elements  of  Physics 
ind  Physiology. 

Physiology  in  relation  to  Education. 

As  jet,  (Gentlemen,  we  have  been  talking  of  the  education  of  man  as 
if  we  were  speaking  of  spirits  in  a  world  of  spirits,  except  when  we 
illuded  briefly  to  the  conditions  of  Power.  From  birth  to  death, 
boweyer,  Man  is  subject  to  external  circumstances  which  are  for  the 
most  part  too  mighty  for  him.  He  seems  to  rise  out  of  a  physical 
organization  :  it  is  the  outer  which  at  first  evokes  his  slumbering  con- 
Msousness  at  birth,  and  the  outer  conquers  him  in  death.  With  these 
pl^Tsical  conditions  of  existence  he  has  to  effect  a  compromise.  All  his 
'eoeptirity  and  all  his  activity  is  in  and  through  mortal  brain  and  muscle. 
AD  his  moral  and  intellectual  activity  must  therefore  be  carried  on  with 
due  regard  to  the  external  instrument  which  he  must  employ.  By  so 
nying  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  any  theory  of  the  relation  between  mind 
^  body.  But  this  we  know,  that  the  former,  both  in  its  sensibilities 
s&d  activities,  is  bound  up  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  latter,  and  to 
^ose  Uws  it  must  conform,  or  fail  itself  to  live. 

The  theoretical  question  of  the  identification  of  thought  and  emotion 
vith  nerve-processes  is  simply  one  part  of  a  much  larger  question,  the 
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relation  of  Nature  itself  to  Mind.  Evade  it  as  we  may,  encumber  it  as 
we  may  with  irrelevant  and  side  issues,  the  question  is  really  this :  Are 
thought  and  personality  the  product  of  natural  force,  or  are  natural 
forces  themselves  the  product  of  thought  and  personality  ?  Does  the 
outer  make  the  inner,  or  the  inner  the  outer  f  Now  this,  as  other  cog- 
nate  questions,  can  not  be  from  this  Chair  treated  critically.  The  critical 
and  historical  investigation  of  all  such  subjects  is  otherwise  provided  for. 
I  must  therefore  in  all  such  matters  assume  a  purely  dogmatic  position, 
and  with  dogma  you  must  be  here  content  The  advance  of  Physiology 
into  the  sphere  of  Psychology  has  been  viewed  by  many  of  the  older 
and  purely  introspective  school  with  unnecessary  jealousy  and  even 
alarm.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  physiology  of  Mind  neces- 
sarily rests  on  a  materialistic  theory  of  intelligence.  This  is  often 
assumed ;  but  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two.  Tha 
physiology  of  Mind  is  merely  the  study  of  those  material  processes  in 
which  sensation  and  intelligence  and  even  moral  emotion  are  involved, 
and  which  at  once  condition  consciousness  and  are  conditioned  by  it 
It  is  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  Mind,  but  can  never  occupy 
the  ground  of  the  older  Psychology.  In  every  step  of  its  processes  it 
demands  a  reflection  on  consciousness,  and  an  analysis  of  the  life  and 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  to  give  it  significance, — nay,  even  to  ren- 
der its  results  intelligible. 

If,  leaping  out  of  ourselves,  we  entirely  change  our  point  of  departure 
in  self,  and  look  at  self  and  all  that  we  call  Mind  from  the  outside  as  a 
mere  product  of  physical  forces,  as  a  function  of  matter,  we  are  then  no 
longer  dealing  with  a  merely  psychological  question,  but  only,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  with  a  part  of  that  larger  cosmical  question — the  orig- 
ination of  all  things ;  and  by  our  conclusions  as  to  this  larger  inquiry, 
the  subordinate,  yet  to  us  all  important  subject,  must  be  determined.  In 
brief,  the  only  effectual  answer  to  the  proposition  *  All  is  Nature,*  m  the 
counter  proposition  'AH  is  Mind.*  That  man  alone  can  entertain  the 
thought  of  Mindless  man  who  has  first  taken  to  his  bosom  the  withering 
thought  of  Godless  Nature. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  sufBcient  for  our  purposes,  as  students  of 
Education,  dogmatically  to  assume  that  Mind  works  under  physical  con- 
ditions. Every  sensation,  every  emotion,  every  act  of  memory,  every  act 
of  thought,  is  effected  through  brain,  and  involves  a  certain  process  and 
a  certain  exhaustion  of  substance.  The  proper  nutrition  of  brain,  con- 
sequently, with  a  view  to  the  repair  of  waste,  must  ever  be  with  educa- 
tionists a  matter  of  prime  consideration.  The  effects  of  overstraining  or 
of  defective  nutritive  process  are  in  their  practical  relations  vital.  I  am 
sufficiently  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  fresh  air  and  clean  skins,  and 
spacious  well-drained  school-rooms ;  but  these  and  other  physical  ques- 
tions are  all  subsidiary  to  the  consideration  of  the  demands  which  the 
life  of  sensibility,  emotion,  will,  and  thought  make  on  the  brain.  Here 
Physiology  holds  up  the  finger  of  warning.    But  instructive  as  the  nega- 
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tin  tnchings  of  Physiology  are,  the  poeitiye  contribations  which  it  has 
to  make  to  the  phQosophj  of  Education  are  even  more  valuable.  The 
iatimate  eonnection  subsisting  between  states  of  consciousness  and  cere- 
bnl  cfaanges,  and  the  relation  of  these  when  repeated  to  what  may  be 
cdM  the  *  set'  of  the  nenre  apparatus,  bring  to  view,  with  a  vividness 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  psychology,  the  manner  of 
the  foraation  of  habits  of  feeling,  thought,  and  action.  Indeed  there  is 
Dotfaing  more  encouraging  to  the  earnest  teacher  than  the  study  of  the 
Phyaology  of  Habit 

It  win  now  be  more  dearly  apparent  why  I  selected  the  word  *  Power' 
to  denote  the  formal  end  of  Education.  It  is  preferable  to  Will,  because 
this  has  to  do  rather  with  moral  and  intellectual  relations  regarded 
puidj  as  such.  When  an  active  and  free,  self-determining,  ever  ready 
win  is  aided  by  those  physical  conditions  which  determine  the  healthful 
aedvity  of  all  the  bodily  organs,  so  that  they  respond  willingly  to  the 
teuukis  Ynade  on  them,  we  have  a  complex  state  before  us.  There  is  a 
oatonl  volition,  the  issue  of  mere  life  and  health  in  our  physical  frame, 
which  bounds  forward  to  ally  itself  with  the  movement  of  intelligent 
WOl,  and  gives  to  the  latter  a  certain  steadiness  and  self-assurance.  To 
^  combination  of  free  will  with  the  gladly  co5perating  volition  of  the 
Iwdily  organization  we  assign  the  name  of  Pow&r, 

Limitation  of  Scope, 

It  woald  appear  that  in  dealing  with  Education  we  touch  the  various 
departments  of  knowledge,  but  there  is  little  danger  of  our  wandering : 
^  the  fixing  of  the  ends  of  Education  at  once  imposes  a  limit  on  the 
studies  belonging  to  this  Chair,  and  gives  stability  to  them.  It  will  pro- 
tect 08  both  from  vague  speculation  and  from  tedious  detail.  To  enter 
into  questions  of  philosophy  is  so  far  from  being  incumbent  on  us  that 
to  do  80  would  be  to  defeat  the  specific  objects  for  which  this  Chair  has 
^  founded.  The  conmderation  of  these  questions  has  been  already 
prorided  for  in  the  University  curriculum.  But  while  the  Professor 
onat  here,  as  representing  a  practical  subject,  avoid  all  speculation,  he 
most  jet  find  some  dogmatic  philosophic  basis  as  a  support  for  his 
^^Kmgfat,  if  his  teaching  is  not  to  be  an  aggregate  of  disjointed  essays. 
In  Psychology  and  Physiology  he  must  lay  his  foundations ;  but  from 
these  departments  of  knowledge  he  will  select  only  such  materials  as 
^▼e  a  direct  bearing  on  Education,  and  in  giving  significance  and  the 
^  of  law  to  educational  ends,  processes,  and  methods. 

This  portion  of  our  course  has  to  be  treated  in  detail  as  belonging  to 
^  Art  of  Teaching,  and  will  necessarily  occupy  much  of  our  attention. 
It  will  be  illustrated  by  model  lessons,  and  by  observation  of  the  pro- 
cure of  the  best  schools.  The  means  of  obtaining  practice  in  teaching 
^  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  provided. 

History  and  Biography. 
^^  inftmed  as  to  the  ends  and  philosophy  of  Education,  and  the 
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rational  grounds  of  pedagogic  methods,  we  shall  then  find  oarselTes  in 
a  good  position  for  surveying  History.  As  we  read  the  records  of  the 
past  we  shall  see  that  education  by  and  in  the  fiunily  was  early  over- 
powered by  the  education  of  the  tribe,  and  finally  of  the  State.  In 
the  earliest  stages  of  society,  while  man  was  yet  struggling  for  sub- 
sistence, education  could  only  mean  the  fitting  of  a  nuui  to  secure 
for  himself  the  necessary  protection  and  food;  nor  is  this  primary 
necessity  ever  to  be  lost  sight  of  as  the  basis  of  all  educational  sys- 
tems, even  among  the  most  cultivated  nations.  As  society  advances, 
division  of  labor  and  the  rudiments  of  professions  extend  the  sphere 
of  rational  life  and  the  conception  which  the  more  thoughtful  form  of 
man^s  capabilities,  needs,  duties,  and  destiny.  Religion,  Law,  and 
Medicine  become  gateways  of  speculation ;  and  through  speculation  it 
is  that  humanity  has  been  enabled  to  rise.  Speculation  may  be  said  to 
begin  when  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  becomes  an  object  of  pore 
desire,  and  man  becomes  an  object  of  interest  and  wonder  to  Aian.  As 
soon  as  men  surmise  their  own  greatness,  apprehend  that  each  is  valua- 
ble not  only  for  what  he  can  do,  but  for  what  he  is,  and  that  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  the  idea  of  Culture  enters — ^which  contemplates 
the  growth  of  man  to  the  full  stature  of  his  race.  In  the  educational 
history  of  Oriental  nations,  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  we  shall  see  these 
ideas  take  form.  The  process  of  historical  evolution  will  thus  furnish  a 
continual  illustration  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  and  while  guard- 
ing us  against  the  errors  of  other  times,  recall  to  us  great  ideas  which  we 
are  apt  to  push  rudely  aside  with  the  vulgar  self-assurance  which  'dis- 
tinguishes a  mechanical  age,  oblivious  of  the  debts  its  owes  to  the  past, 
and  ignoring  its  moral  inheritance. 

We  shall  find,  too,  much  instruction  fit>m  the  study  of  the  educa^ 
tional  organization  of  other  countries,  and  much  encouragement  fimn 
the  study,  in  their  historical  connection,  of  the  systems  of  those  who 
have  been  eminent  as  educational  reformers.  Those  systems  are  generally 
full  of  suggestive  material,  even  when  their  leading  ideas  must  be  pro- 
nounced partial  and  inadequate. 

Summary  and  Oonehuion. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  vindicate,  as  fiilly  as  the  limits  of  a  lecture 
permit,  the  position  of  this  Chair  in  an  Academic  curriculum,  and  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  it  proposes  to  give  to  those 
fitting  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  school  It  seems  to  me  that,  if 
the  ftiture  teacher  of  the  higher  class  of  public  schools  be  carried 
tiirough  such  a  course,  he  will  not  merely  be  better  fitted  for  his  pro- 
fessional work  than  now,  but  he  himself  benefited  by  the  mental 
discipline  which  the  curriculum  will  afford.  Going  forth  to  the  duties 
of  active  life  instructed  in  the  ends,  processes,  and  history  of  Education, 
he  will  not  'Work  blindly ;  but,  connecting  his  daily  duties  with  the 
philosophy  of  man,  he  will  see  all  methods  of  instruction  in 
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ntknil  groands ;  and,  allying  himself  with  the  long  histoiy  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  will  regard  with  that  self-respect,  which  is  alien  to  self-con- 
ceit, his  posiUon  as  the  responsible  distributor,  within  his  sphere,  of  the 
accamalftted  knowledge  and  civilization  of  his  time.  Going  forth,  too, 
witii  so  inspiring  motive  suggested  by  the  ethical  end  toward  which  all 
his  libor  tends,  he  will  carry  with  him  the  moral  fervor  which  we  demand 
of  a  minister  of  sacred  things.  All  instruction,  all  discipline,  will  be 
tmlj  Tslaable  in  his  eyes  only  in  so  fiir  as  they  subserve  that  ultimate 
ethical  purpose  in  which  the  Form  and  Content  of  Education  finally 
mite.  Set  apart  to  educate  children  for  the  State — whatever  instru- 
ments he  may  use,  whatever  methods  he  may  pursue — this  purpose  will 
ever  he  present  to  his  thought,  exalting  his  life  and  sustaining  his  activ- 
ity. It  is  only  by  laboring  toward  this  end  that  he  can  fitly  discharge 
his  special  function  in  society,  find  a  certain  reward  even  in  partial  suc- 
oos,  and,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  *'  store  up  for  himself  the  good  pro- 
vision of  peaceful  hours.'  What  is  it  to  him  that  he  should  teach  this 
or  that  particular  subject  with  apparent  success,  if  he  fail  to  build  up 
and  elevate  the  whole  humanity  of  his  pupils  I  And  should  he  pursue 
aoj  other  purpose  than  this,  and  pursue  it  with  success,  what  will  be 
the  result  in  the  generations  that  are  to  follow  ?  A  mere  sharpening  of 
the  wits,  but  no  wit  to  find  the  true  way.  *  What  an  infinite  mock  is 
this,*  says  Shakspeare,  *  that  a  man  should  have  the  best  use  of  his  eyes 
to  see  the  way  of  blindness  I' 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  if  the  teacher  can  be  led  to  rise  to  the 
fall  conception  of  his  task,  and  to  understand  that  he  is  in  truth  one  of 
the  great  moral  forces  of  society,  one  of  the  conservators  of  civilization, 
he  will  be  among  the  first  to  resist  all  attempts  to  divorce  his  daily  work 
^  the  Ethical  and  Religious  life  of  his  time.  This  follows  from  the 
idn  of  Education  and  of  the  Educator's  function,  which  I  have  endea- 
vored to  set  forth.  He  will  at  once  see  that  so  to  divorce  him  is  to  throw 
^  OQt  of  all  relation  to  the  true  humanity  of  the  past  and  of  the 
fotore,  and  to  abrogate  that  which  is  at  once  his  highest  duty  and  great- 
^  privilege.  As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  such  restriction,  he  must 
^  content  to  forego  the  full  measure  of  the  social  respect  and  State 
consideration  which  are  rightfully  his  due.  Ordained  to  the  priesthood 
of  the  school,  and  held  by  society  to  be  so  ordained,  he  will  not  find  it 
necessary  to  clamor  for  a  social  recognition  which  will  be  fireely  accorded 
to  hhn  whose  office  it  is. 

* ....  to  iMtr,  to  teach ; 
Becominf ,  m  ii  meet  and  fit, 
A  link  amoof  tb«  day*  to  knit 
The  graeratioDi  each  with  each.' 

^  Gentlemen,  men  can  be  sent  forth  from  this  University  for  the  service 
of  their  country  so  equipped  and  so  inspired,  the  Chair  of  Education 
^  have  made  good  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  Academic  curriculum, 
^  the  objects  of  the  Founders  will  be  attained. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

PRor.  MsiKLEJOHN,  the  recently-appointed  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion at  St.  Andrews  University,  Scotland,  delivered  his  Inaugural 
Address  in  the  Hall  of  the  United  Colleges,  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1876,  to  a  crowded  audience.  We  copy  from  the  Educational 
Times  the  following  extracts.  After  glancing  at  the  Theory  of 
Education — and  the  importance  of  a  new  chapter  in  psychology 
on  the  nature  and  proper  food  of  the  growing  mind,  to  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers,  the  speaker  points  out  a  number  of 
evils,  or  using  Lord  Bacon's  phrase,  ^  peccant'  humors,  in  the  present 
system  of  Teaching. 

1.  The  EvU  of  Encydopoedism  and  Abridgment 

(1.)  The  almost  complete  absence  from  the  public  miDd  of  any  distinct  idea  of 
what  they  want,  of  any  clear  end  and  aim,  of  any  intelligible  and  workable 
meaning  of  the  word  edtuxUionj  leaves  it  a  prey,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  thought- 
less and  unexamined  tradition^  and  on  the  other,  to  passing  impulses,  unreason- 
ing wishes,  and  momentary  attractions  Now,  the  increase  in  knowledge  and 
the  progress  of  the  sciences  during  the  last  two  generations  have  been  so  great; 
and  the  results  obtained  so  astonialiing  and  beneficial,  that  many  persona  haw 
been  filled  with  a  strong  and  perfectly  reasonable  desire  that  their  children 
should  learn  the  most  important  of  these  sciences,  and  should  thus  be  able  to 
have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  scientific  triumphs  and  the  social  benefits 
which  meet  our  eyes  at  every  turn.  It  is  *  desirable,'  they  say,  that  their  ohil- 
dreu  should  '  learn '  Botany,  and  Chemistry,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Physi- 
ology, and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  sciences  And  so  it  is.  But  if  we  look 
more  closely  into  the  minds  of  these  worthy  persons,  we  shall  find  that  thev  do 
not  wish  their  children  to  follow  the  method  and  to  walk  on  the  path  of  dbeat 
sciences, — that  they  do  not  wish  them  to  do  the  work — the  only  work — which 
can  put  them  in  true  and  legitimate  possession  of  scientific  knowledge ;  but  ^at 
what  they  want  for  them  is  an  acquaintance  with  results  and  a  mind  stodced 
with  what  is  called  '  information '  about  them.  The  teacher  accordingly  looks 
not  within,  to  arrange  his  own  ideas  and  his  own  knowledge ;  but  wiUiout,  for 
a  book,  where  every  thing  is  set  down  in  an  orderly  manner,  where  what  has 
taken  scientific  men  months  and  years  to  find  out  is  *  mastered '  by  the  little 
boy  in  half  an  hour,  where  every  thing  can  be  learnt  about  the  science,  and 
where  a  patent  method  is  exhibited  of  telling  you  every  thing,  with  the  result 
that  you  know  nothing.  These  books  take  as  their  chief  aim  the  giving  of  a 
skeleton ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  teaching  of  physiology,  they  take  care  to  make 
sure  of  their  skeleton  first 

(2.)  This  vice  of  encyclopsedism,  moreover,  brings  with  it  a  sister  vice,  whidi 
is  the  obverse  of  itself  and  which  is,  if  possible,  much  worse  than  itselC  This 
other  vice  is  the  vice  of  Abridgmeird.  Human  life  is  shorty  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  becoming  longer  and  larger  every  day;  but  time  must  be  found  for 
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efiry  one  of  them  Bomehow.  Thus  the  demon  haste— the  haste  and  hxsrry  of 
the  exchange  aiid  the  market — is  m  danger  of  importation  into  the  tranqnillitj 
ci  cbfldbood  and  what  ought  to  be  the  oalm  ongoing  of  joath. 

Let  me  take  an  example  or  two.  There  is  a  *  subject '  taught  in  schools  which 
is  dUed  Geography^  and  which,  from  its  name,  we  should  guess  to  be  a  con- 
nected description  of  the  operations  and  appearances  of  Nature  in  terrestrial 
tif&x.  Now  the  story  of  the  meaning  and  connection  of  the  infinitely  beautifhl 
agfats  that  lie  all  around  us— of  the  life  of  man  and  animals  and  plants  aU  over 
tbt  globe— is  a  story  not  very  difficult  to  tell,  and  that  is  certain  to  be  followed 
with  the  growing  interest  and  wonder  of  the  children  who  listen.  But  into 
what  baa  this  intensely  interesting  narrative  been  turned  by  school  traditions, 
aod  by  the  ever-pressing  necessities  of  routine  and  drill  ?  Into  a  list  of  dry 
namea,  a  wilderness  of  unconnected  facts,  a  long  array  of  numbers,  a  mound  of 
miaoeUaneous  gossip  and  statistical  material,  which  no  architectonic  power  of 
the  popil  can  ever  raise  into  a  mental  edifice.  He  does  not  make  the  attempt. 
The  teacbef  himself  does  not  make  the  attempt.  He  thinks  he  is  giving 
^knowledge;'  and  a  small  dose  of  this  dead  'information'  is  poured  into  the 
pnpil'a  memory  twice  a  week.  No  curiosity  precedes  the  process ;  no  wonder 
aocompanies  it;  no  exercise  of  judgment  is  odled  for  by  it;  no  imaginative  or 
apathetic  power  is  quickened  by  it  No  power  except  the  volitional  mem- 
017 ia called  into  use;  and  that  is  the  poorest  and  most  barren  side  of  the  mind. 
f^  knowledge  g^ven— df  knowledge  it  can  be  called — is  the  same  in  kind  and 
in  interest  with  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  directory  of  a  city  or  a  county. 

Oneaaks  naturally,  Who  is  it  that  makes  such  books?  Are  they  indeed  hu* 
Ban  and  breathing  beings?  Did  they  sit  down,  of  set  and  deliberate  purpose, 
SBdaayto  themselves,  'Now  I  will  tell  young  people  what  the  world  is,  and 
what  they  ought  to  try  and  see  when  they  open  their  eyes  ?'  No ;  these  books 
^le  not  written  in  the  sense  in  which  a  poem  or  a  work  on  mathematics  is 
vntten;  they  were  produced  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous  degeneration;  they 
K^w  aa  fhnguses  grow,  from  the  decay  of  that  which  was  nobler  and  better 
than  themselves.  The  facts  came  together  like  any  other  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms,  or  like  the  moraine-wall  on  a  glacier,  by  the  gradual  exclusion  and 
^dgiag  off  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  mass  of  ice.  Some  one,  in  a  thought- 
Imb  moment,  fimcied  that  a  list  of  names  would  be  at  lea.<tt  '  convenient '  both 
^  teacher  and  pupil ;  another  added  to  the  list  those  names  which  he,  in  the 
tterdae  of  a  judgment  based  upon  no  consideration  whatever,  took  it  into  his 
knd  that  boys  and  girls  'ought  to  know;'  while  a  third  or  a  fourth  thought 
l^t  he  ooold  and  should  make  a  bigger  book,  and  a  more  exhaustive  and  ex- 
ttoatmg  aet  of  tasks,  than  any  previous  compiler ;  and  thus  this  terrible  inflic- 
^  im  feaHul  mass  of  facts,  this  dreary  labor,  has  grown  to  its  present  mon- 
I'lVQi  proportions.  There  are  books  on  this  subject,  used  both  in  England  and 
Sc(>thuid,  in  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  learn  by  heart  and  to  attach  to  a 
j*^  dot  upon  a  map  about  12,000  names,  not  one-tenth  of  which  is  there  any 
iotenal  or  external  necessity  for  knowing  any  thing  whatever  about  The  time 
*^  the  power  of  the  school  are  wasted  in  this  dreary  business,  and  permanent 
%Q8t  or  a  wrong  bent  is  g^ven  to  the  unfortunate  pupil.  Such  is  the  result 
of  a  mindless  dealing  with  things  of  the  mind.  This  thoughtless  and  '  unnatural 
fBlectioQ '  ends,  in  the  field  of  the  intellect,  in  a  sort  of  distorted  Darwinianism ; 
it  ends  m  the  survival  of  the  unfittest  We  send  our  children  to  rummage  in 
^dost-heap  of  disconnected  details,  while  all  around  them  the  fair  world  of 
Qiture  lies  unquestioned  and  unexplored.  Much  better  that  our  young  men 
fliOQld  be  following  the  plow  and  tilling  the  ground,  or  making  sound  and  last- 
JBg  chairs  and  tables,  than  that  they  should  waste  their  time  and  nerves  in  try- 
Qg  to  find  a  place  for  this  dishonest  nonsense  in  the  memory  of  their  pupils. 

^  OS  take  another  example.  There  is  nothing  so  edifying  and  inspiring  for 
the  young  as  the  right  learning  of  History.  They  like  to  hear  what  the  grown 
^  people  have  done  and  said — what  brave  men  have  done,  and  what  wise  men 
jtTe  planned,  and  men  of  genius  have  written  or  sung ;  nor  can  there  be  the 
'^  objection  to  giving  them  a  connected  view  of  the  course  of  events  in  our 
^^  hi^ory  or  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  if  all  this  is  given  so  as  to 
^uiy  the  living  interest  of  the  pupil  with  us,  it  can  not  be  forgotten.  Biography 
^^yonngsi^  ewents  for  those  a  little  older,  and  the  connection  of  events 
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with  what  is  called  the  deTelopment  of  the  nation  for  those  BtiU  older,- 
would  seem  to  be  the  natural  steps  toward  a  general  and  retainable  view  of  his- 
tory. But  the  greed  for  facts,  the  felt  and  fussj  necessity  of  *  knowing '  this  and 
that  and  the  other  thing,  drives  us  into  the  path  of  compression,  so  that,  at  last, 
every  thing  that  has,  and  much  that  has  not  happened,  is  squeezed  into  the  pages 
of  the  school  history  book.  I  have  before  me  a  '  complete '  history  of  England, 
from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  down  to  our  late  war  in  Abyssinia,  which 
costs  only  a  penny.  It  is  called  a  text-book;  but  we  all  know  very  well  that 
it  is  not  BO  employed — that  it  is  not  used  by  the  teacher  to  give  narrative  from 
and  to  base  explanations  upon;  but  that  it  is  in  daily  use  as  a  memory  and  a 
cram  book.  These  and  larger  books  have  been  rightly  said  'to  combine  the  re- 
spective disadvantages  of  the  multiplication  table  and  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
being  little  better  than  a  list  of  dates  and  battles,  enlivened  by  murders  and 
other  crimes,  with  a  sprinkling  of  entertaining  stories,  most  of  which  are  now 
no  longer  regarded  as  authentic,  and  which  we  are  taught  first  to  believe  and 
afterward  to  disbelieve.'  I  do  not  myself  know  wliat  general  impression — if 
any — the  getting  up  of  such  books  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  growing  yoath; 
but  I  should  judge,  from  an  examination  I  have  made  of  several  hundreds,  that 
the  half-conscious  notion  which  settles  in  their  heads  is,  that  the  government 
of  God  upon  earth  is  a  government  of  accident  tempered  by  catastropha  Now 
the  chance  of  filling  the  heads  and  hearts  of  young  persons  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  and  constructive  side  of  humanity,  of  firing  them  with  a  love  of 
nobleness  and  goodness,  of  training  them  to  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the 
State  and  of  their  fellow-men,  is  lost,  and  the  spirit  of  history  is  extinguished 
by  the  demands  of  routine  and  drill,  of  encydopsedism  and  abridgment  A 
horUis  siccus  of  dates  and  events,  deaths  and  successions,  battles  and  murders, 
— a  dry  and  highly  abstract  calculus  of  historical  series  and  constitutional 
epochs,  out  of  which  comes  no  inspiration,  and  into  which  can  be  put  no  ajm- 
pathy, — takes  the  place  of  a  living  and  spoken  narrative,  to  which  children  can 
listen  for  hours,  to  which  they  will  listen  when  repeated  in  the  very  same  words 
again  and  again,  the  gaps  of  which  they  will  fill  with  that  imaginative  experi- 
ence which  exists  in  a  more  or  less  latent  form  in  the  mind  of  every  child.  In- 
stead of  this,  he  'learns'  the  poor  stuff*  that  is  given  him  in  books;  he  can  not 
hold  it ;  it  can  not  hold  him ;  it  will  not  combine  with  other  knowledge,  and 
when  he  leaves  school,  he  quite  comfortably  gives  it  all  up  and  forgets  all 
about  it 

Let  me  take  still  another  example ;  and  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  calling 
your  attention  to  it,  as  what  I  have  to  say  applies  in  this  subject  both  to  primary 
and  to  secondary  instruction.  There  is  a  subject  called  Grammar,  which  fills  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  in  all  our  schools.  There  are  also  about  seven 
hundred  grammars  of  the  English  language  in  the  South  Kensington  Muaeom, 
to  show  the  teacher  how  to  teach  it,  and  to  guide  the  pupil  how  to  learn  it 
Of  these  seven  hundred,  most  of  which  I  have  looked  into,  about  six  hundred  . 
and  fifty  are  only  expressions  of  private  opinion  regarding  certain  phenomena 
in  our  mother  tongue ;  and  they  have  no  more  value  for  a  student  of  the  philol- 
ogy  of  the  English  language  than  Mrs.  Marcet's  conversations  on  chemistry  have 
for  a  modern  student  of  that  science.  But  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  pur- 
pose we  have  in  teaching  what  is  called  Grammar?  That  purpose  can  only  be 
one  of  three.  Either  it  is  (1)  to  teach  the  history,  growth,  and  form  of  our  own 
language,  on  the  scientific  basis  of  philology ;  or  (2)  it  is  to  teach  grammar  as 
an  introduction  to  literature,  to  the  power  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  the  best 
writers;  or  it  is  (3)  to  furnish  a  certain  kind  of  easy  and  agreeable  training  in 
elementary  logic,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  received  irom  words.  If  the  first  be 
our  object,  we  are  very  deficient  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  grammars  in  general 
use  give  no  hint  of  the  fact  that  our  language  had  any  history  at  all,  and  take 
no  cognizance  of  the  difference  between  the  English  of  tlie  present  century  and 
the  English  of  the  fourteenth  or  of  the  ninth.  If  it  is  the  second  purpose  that 
is  kept  in  view,  we  must  lament  the  (act  that  elaborate  preparations — in  the 
form  of  parsing,  analysis,  rules  of  syntax,  etymology,  and  prosody — are  made; 
and  when  the  pupil  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  great  masters  of  thought  and  expression,  in  the  hope  that  he  wiU  form  with 
some  of  them  a  life-long  friendship,  the  introduction  does  not  take  place  at  all. 
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IT  i  tntning  in  the  art  of  tfamking  is  oar  aim,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  this  is 
nrj  veftil,  and  there  are  good  teachers  who  succeed  admirablj  in  it  But 
tfaey  ire  not  amated  by  the  book&  On  the  contrary,  these  books  aflbrd  to  the 
jmmg  student  of  logic  his  beat  and  richest  field  for  the  hunt  after  logical  errors ; 
tbflj  oontsio,  in  rank  profusion,  every  kind  of  blunder — cross-division,  undis- 
trikrated  mididle,  impeifect  induction,  insufficient  and  inconvertible  definition, 
and  tmrj  other  q>ecie8  of  logical  fallacy. 

Now,  this  short  review  of  the  state  in  which  three  widely  taught  subjects  are 
at  preasQt  found,  calls  our  attention  to  two  important  considerations.  The  first 
is  tiie  quMtion,  What  influence  can  a  university  have  upon  teaching  in  schools  ? 
And  the  second  is,  How  can  such  subjects  as  are  at  present  taught  in  schools  be 
b«itai|pneered? 

TIm  spirit  and  tendency  of  university  teaching  areto  lead  the  student  in  sci- 
Moe  to  Nature  herself  and  to  show  him  how  to  interrogate  her;  in  literature, 
to  guide  the  student  alwajrs  to  the  best  in  thought  and  in  expression,  and  to 
show  him  how  to  enjoy  and  to  live  in  that.  Copies  or  compilations,  which  con- 
tain i  large  proportion  of  the  unauthentic,  the  second-hand,  and  the  unverifia- 
bk,  bsfe  no  legitimate  position,  and  can  meet  with  nothing  but  temporary 
nffisnmoe  within  the  walls  of  a  university.  Now,  it  is  this  spirit  which  requires 
to  be  breathed  into  the  whole  of  our  primary  and  most  of  our  secondary  educa- 
tioQ.  At  present,  the  two  diseases  of  both — and  they  are  chronic  diseases — are 
^  tpprepriation  by  the  memory  alone  of  results  apmrt  from  methods  and  pro- 
oeaei^  and  the  belief  that  we  are  acquainted  with  some  work  in  literature, 
when  we  have  neither  appreciated  it  nor  felt  it,  but  only  read  about  it  and 
aboatit 

Tbe  second  quesition  involves  in  it  the  &rther  question,  which  I  can  only 
jfiaiMietthere:  What  amount  of  abridgment  is  possible,  necessary,  and  usefUl 
nrtheyoimg  learner?  This  question  has  never  yet  been  asked;  and  yet  it  is 
^  rital  importance  in  primary  iuRtraction.  If  an  abridged  statement  of  facts 
u  preKDted  to  grown  up  and  thoughtful  persons,  they  insist  on  knowing  all  the 
>^P6  that  have  led  to  this  abridgment ;  they  have  probably  made  themselves 
acquainted  long  ago  with  all  the  data  which  underlie  and  give  reality  to  each 
S^aeral  notion,  and  they  are  in  a  position  to  verify  every  item  in  the  general 
▼iew.  But  nothing  of  all  this  has  been  done  by,  or  is  possible  for,  the  young 
iMmer,  and  we  do  not  ask  for  it.  Our  old  fnend,  the  volitional  memory,  is  at 
httd  to  help  us,  and  into  that  illimitable  tank  all  kinds  of  facts,  data,  concep- 
^om,  and  representations  are  thrown,  and  the  fermenting  process  is  neither  ex- 
amined nor  regarded. 

^0  pressure  of  encyclopesdism  all  over  the  country,  both  in  primary  and  in 
Koondaiy  schools,  is  producing  a  most  remarkable  tendency, — a  tendency 
^^  is  completely  hostile  to  the  true  spirit  of  education.  This  tendency  in- 
ipi'V  popH-teachers  and  other  examinees  to  ask  the  question :  What  absolutely 
nallest  amount  of  knowledge  am  I  to  compel  myself  to  receive  in  order  that  I 
play  force  my  way  through  the  narrow  gate  of  examination  ?  And  abridgment 
ii  at  hand  to  make  the  process  as  dry  and  useless  to  him  as  it  can  be  made. 

2i  Th^  T)/ranny  of  Books. 

Another  idohn  achola — and  one  which  it  is  time  to  dethrone,  or  at  least  to  put 
^<^^  to  a  lower  place— is  Vte  book.  The  tyranny  of  the  book  is  felt  from  the 
itrtbest  north  to  the  extremest  south  of  this  island ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
"^«  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  enemy  to  education,  and  to  right  conceptions  of 
5°*t  education  may  be  made,  that  we  at  present  have.  Tlie  popular  notion  of 
JP't'Qction  in  school  always  contains  three  factors — a  Teacher,  a  Book,  and  the 
f^vners;  and  the  arrangement  is  the  teacher  behind  the  book,  and  the  pupil 
iBuont  of  it,  while  the  process — it  is  sometimes  called  a  method — is  to  pour,  in 
^  feadisBt  way  that  can  be  invented,  the  contents  of  the  book  into  the  mem- 
^  of  the  pupil.  And  thus  tbe  true  idea  of  education  is  obscured,  and  it  is 
^"^^  in  many  of  our  schools  in  danger  of  being  entirely  lost ;  I  mean  the 
^^*|C0ption  of  edocation  as  the  coniad  of  living  mind  with  living  mind.  Spiritual 
^t and  divine  fire  may,  as  we  all  know,  be  passed  on  by  writings  and  books; 
"^  for  true  education,  are  less  often  helps  than  obstructions.  In  the  school- 
'^^  they  interfere  to  a  large  extent  with  the  cheering  sight  of  the  first  begin- 
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ning  and  gradual  growth  of  a  new  knowledge,  with  the  bright  interplay  of 
question  and  answer,  with  the  kindly  hint  and  the  shrewd  g^esa,  with  tne  per- 
petual seeking  and  finding,  with  the  hunt  and  the  capture,  with  the  constant 
correction  of  each  other's  bearings,  with  the  coming  to  branching  paths  '  in  the 
wanderings  of  careful  thought,'  with  the  sympathetic  reception  of  truth  and  the 
collective  enthusiasm  for  beauty. 

3.  Mechanical  Melhods, 

The  third  '  peccant '  humor  which  at  present  infects  the  body  of  education  is 
the  employment  of  Mechanical  Methods.  These  methods  were  perhaps  not  at 
first  mechanical;  they  have  become  so  by  degeneration  in  the  hands  of  merely 
imitative  persona  If  a  method  is  not  thoroughly  assimilated  by  the  teacher,  so 
as  to  become  a  living  part  of  bis  own  mind,  if  it  does  not  marry  itself  willingly 
to  his  own  thought  and  his  own  habits,  if  it  is  adopted  as  a  mere  plan  for  aav- 
ing  himself  trouble,  and  for  escaping  from  his  usual  amount  of  work,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  machine,  into  something  that  can  not  call 
forth  thought  and  mental  activity  from  his  pupils. 

Again,  our  schools  try  to  cultivate  the  art  of  clear  and  adequate  ezprenion  in 
speech  and  in  writing.  But,  losing  sight  of  the  true  end,  and  of  the  right 
means  to  that  end,  and  having  lost  ihe  inspiration  of  the  vital  force  which  cre- 
ates the  art,  their  attempts  dwindle  into  a  mere  set  of  imitations  and  a  code 
of  petty  rules,  into  the  bastard  arts  of  '  composition '  on  the  one  hand,  and 
'elocution'  on  the  other;  and  young  people  are  urged  to  acquire  what  is  called 
a  style  without  regard  to  the  subject-matter  they  have  to  think  about,  or  the  boqI 
that  must  give  expression  to  the  thought. 

Once  more,  our  mechanical  methods  blind  us  to  the  necessity  of  seekizig  to 
analys&e  our  subjects  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  so  to  arrange  the  steps  that  the 
children  may  go  up  with  ease  and  pleasure.  We  are  constantly  giving  knowl- 
edge prematurely ;  we  are  every  day  antieipating  results  which  the  diild  will 
reach  for  himself;  and  all  our  pupils  sufier  in  their  brains  from  the  malady  of 
the  day — ^imperfect  digestion. 

4.  Didactic  TIeacking. 

The  fourth  disease  which  is  chronic  in  our  modes  of  instruction  is  what  may 
be  best  described  as  the  Didactic  Disease,  It  may  seem  strange  to  classify  what 
looks  like  the  essential  condition  of  all  teaching,  or  indeed  as  teaching  itself^  as 
the  base  and  the  enemy  of  it  But  I  employ  the  word  didactic  here  to  indicate 
two  things,  both  of  which  are  inconsistent  with  good  and  sound  teaching.  One 
is  the  presentation  of  results  with  subsequent  analysis  and  explanations  of 
them ;  the  other  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  telling,  in  opposition  to  eliciting 
or  educing.  Now,  if  a  pupil  can  be  led  along  the  right  path  of  induction,  and 
arrive  at  these  results  by  the  motion  of  his  own  mind,  the  results  remain  with 
him  for  ever,  and  are  a  new  power  for  the  acquisition  of  more ;  whereas  we 
never  can  be  quite  sure  whether  the  pupil  has  appropriated,  in  a  thorough-going 
and  healthy  way,  the  conclusions  which  were  at  first  presented  to  him  as  such, 
and  afterward  explained  and  apologized  for.  Again,  it  is  plain  that  knowled^ 
given  is  one  of  those  dangerous  gifts  which,  in  the  language  of  Wordswortih, 
'are  not  to  be  given,'  and  that,  in  this  region  also,  the  eternal  law  of  value  rules 
beyond  contradiction.  *  You  must  pay  for  every  thing  that  which  it  is  worth.* 
If  you  get  your  knowledge  for  nothing,  it  is  worth  exactly  that  and  no  more. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  more  room  or  ground  of  existence  for  didactic  teaching  than 
there  is  for  didactic  poetry.  Both  education  and  poetry  are  beheved,  and  right- 
ly believed,  to  be  perpetually  attended  by  delight  and  a  healty  up-building  of 
the  mental  frame ;  both  lose  that  healthy  and  edifying  delight  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  presence  of  the  consciously  didactic  element.  The  process  of  giving 
on  the  one  hand  and  taking  on  the  other — ^the  process  of  telling  and  listening, 
of  learning  by  heart,  repeating  and  hearing — this  process  goes  on  until  the 
minds  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  beaten  hard  like  a  macadamized  road,  and 
it  would  be  as  useful  to  cast  fresh  seed  on  the  one  as  on  the  other.  Wonder 
and  curiosity  and  interest  are  left  outside,  waiting  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
school  door;  and  they  have  to  wait  there  until  they  rejoin  the  child  in  the  fields 
or  by  the  river  side. 
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HEMOnL* 

A  Bronson  ALOOTTf  (whose  father's  name  was  written  Joseph 
Chstfield  Aleockj  as  was  his  grandfather  Joseph  Alcock,  the  first 
settler  of  Wolcott)  was  born  on  Spindle  Hill,  Wolcott,  November 
29, 1799.  His  &ther  owned  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  which 
be  tilled,  with  the  help  of  his  sons,  in  summer,  and  worked  as  a 
mechanic  in  making  all  sorts  of  farming  tools  and  household  utensils 
for  hJB  town  folks  in  the  winter,  and  intervals  not  occupied  with  his 
inning— living  in  a  quiet,  simple  way  with  a  wife  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  and  character.  The  mother  of  our  Concord 
philosopher,  as  he  has  been  named  from  his  residence  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  since  1830,  was  Anna  Bronson,  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Amos  Bronson,  of  Plymouth :  a  man  of  property,  influence,  and 
decided  theological  opinions,  somewhat  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
majority  of  Connecticut  farmers  at  that  time.  She  was  the  sister 
of  an  eminent  clergyman  and  scholar, — Dr.  Tillotson  Bronson,  for 
some  years  at  the  head  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Cheshire,  and 
previously  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Waterbury.  She  had 
some  advantages  of  culture  not  so  common  in  Wolcott  at  that  time, 
snd  at  her  marriage  brought  to  the  Spindle  Hill  neighborhood  a  re- 
finement of  disposition  and  a  grace  of  deportment  that  gave  a  more 
polite  tone  to  the  little  community.  In  course  of  time  her  hns- 
^nd  and  children  joined  her  in  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship,  when 
introduced  in  their  neighborhood,  where  the  service  was  read  (at  the 
Spindle  Hill  school-house),  imtil  in  course  of  time  a  church  was 
gathered.  She  united  steadfastness  and  persistency  of  purpose  with 
uncommon  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  spirit,  and  was  truly,  as  her 
•®n  declares  her,  *  meek,  forgiving,  patient,  generous,  and  self-sus- 
tained, the  best  of  wives  and  mothers.'  She  lived  to  a  great  age, 
WTviving  her  husband  more  than  thirty  years. 

From  his  earliest  years  Mr.  Alcott  was  fond  of  books,  and  read 

*  Abridgvd  ftom  Mamoir  by  F.  A.  S&nboro,  in  Proceedinga  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the 
"^^iaaMat  of  the  town  of  Woloott,  in  Connecticut,  1873. 

tTbii  ehuige  ia  tlie  speOinf  of  the  family  name  wa»  made  by  the  two  eoonna  for  the  take 
•'•"ipfcoDy. 
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eagerly  all  that  he  could  find.  He  went  to  school  in  the  Spindle 
Hill  district  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
began  to  keep  a  diary,  a  practice  which  he  has  continued  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  since.  Still  earlier  he  had  read  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  the  book  of  all  others  which  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
his  mind.  He  learned  to  write  by  practicing  with  chalk  on  his 
mother's  kitchen  floor,  and  became  in  his  boyhood  a  skillful  pen- 
man, so  that  his  first  essay  in  teaching  was  as  master  of  a  writing- 
school.  He  was  mainly  self-taught,  in  the  higher  studies,  although 
he  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  Bronson,  at  Cheshire,  in 
1813,  and  in  1815  of  Rev.  John  Keys,  of  WolcoU  Hill. 

He  worked  during  boyhood  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop  with  Us 
father  and  brothers,  and  was  dextrous  at  mechanical  tasks.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  worked  for  a  while  at  clock  making,  in  Plymouth, 
and  in  the  same  year  went  on  an  excursion  into  northern  Connecti- 
cut and  western  Massachusetts,  selling  a  few  articles  as  he  went,  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  his  journey.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
confirmed,  along  with  his  father,  as  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  the  ceremony  being  performed  in  Waterbury,  by  Bishop 
Brownell,  after  which  young  Alcott,  with  his  cousin,  the  late  Dr. 
William  A.  Alcott,*  used  to  read  the  church  service  on  Sundays  at 
the  school-house  in  their  neighborhood.  The  two  cousins  also  cai^ 
ried  on  a  correspondence  at  this  time,  and  founded  a  small  library 
for  their  mutual  improvement  A  few  years  later  they  visited  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas  together,  on  one  of  those  peddling  pilgrim- 
ages which  makes  such  a  romantic  feature  of  Mr.  Alcott's  early  life. 

iy<web  and  Peddling  FOgrimages. 

Mr.  Alcott  began  his  travels  early.  His  first  visit  to  New  Haven 
was  in  1813,  when  he  went  to  a  bookstore  and  sighed  for  a  place 
in  it,  for  the  sake  of  reading  all  the  books.  And  he  turned  his  ram- 
bles in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  good  account  in  the  way  of 
reading;  gaining  access  to  the  libraries  of  the  great  houses  as  he 
went  along. 

The  beginning  of  his  rambles  was  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1818,  when  the  youth  was  almost  nineteen  years  old.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  had  played  the  part  of  a  subscription  book  agent, 
selling  copies  of  Flavel's  *  Keeping  the  Heart'  His  earnings  were 
spent  in  New  Haven  for  a  prayer-book  for  his  mother,  another  for 
himself,  a  dictionary,  and  a  supply  of  paper  for  his  diaries.  These 
short  journeys  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  had 

*  Umaok  in  Bunard's  AmericAn  Jouraal  of  Edaflation,  Vol  It.  OMMKSL 
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worn  off  his  natanl  baahfolness  somewhat,  and  had  increased  his 
loogiDg  to  see  more  of  the  great  world.  His  father  and  mother 
would  £un  have  retained  him  at  home,  but  he  resolved  to  go  to 
Norfolk  in  one  of  the  coasting  vessels  firom  New  Haven,  and  had  a 
dretm  that  he  conld  easily,  in  Viiginia,  find  a  place  as  a  teacher. 
Accordingly  he  sailed  from  New  Haven,  October  13th,  1818,  in  the 
good  sloop  'Three  Sisters,'  Captain  Sperry,  skipper,  with  fifteen 
other  pauengers,  chiefly  peddlers  from  Connecticut  and  workmen 
going  in  the  employ  of  the  Tisdales,  Connecticut  tinmen,  who  had 
s  ihop  st  Norfolk.  The  voyage  lasted  about  a  week,  and  young 
Akott  linded  in  Virginia,  October  20th.  His  passage  money  seems 
to  hare  been  ten  dollars.  For  a  few  days  after  arriving  at  Norfolk 
he  continued  to  board  with  Captain  Sperry,  but  soon  went  to  live 
at  Tifldale's,  the  tinman,  and  was  urged  by  him  to  enter  his  service. 
At  first  Mr.  Alcott  was  bent  on  teaching,  but  having  tried  from  the 
S4thof  October  to  the  12th  of  November,  without  success,  to  get 
a  school,  and  being  then  somewhat  in  debt,  the  youth  accepted  his 
offer,  and  began  to  peddle  for  him  about  the  city.  This  continued 
until  some  time  in  December,  but  apparently  without  much  pecu- 
luary  result,  for  just  before  the  Christmas  holidays  we  find  Mr. 
Alcott  buying  a  small  stock  of  Virginia  almanacs,  and  selling  them 
^  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  at  a  profit  of  two  hundred  per  cent. 
Each  almanac  cost  three  pence  and  was  sold  for  nine  pence,  and  the 
joang  merchant  easily  earned  a  dollar  or  two  a  day  so  long  as  the 
holidays  histed.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  to  enlarge  his  stock,  and 
to  sell  trinkets  and  silks  to  the  flEunilies  in  the  surrounding  country. 
He  went,  therefore,  to  a  dealer  in  '  fancy  goods,'  in  Norfolk,  and 
honght  goods  costing  nearly  three  hundred  dollars,  which  he  be- 
stowed in  two  small  tin  trunks,  to  be  carried  in  the  hand,  as  the 
P^dler  journeyed  on  foot  from  house  to  house.  There  were  tor- 
^uc-shell  combs,  thimbles,  scissors,  various  articles  of  ornament  for 
^i^  puzzles  and  picture-books  for  children,  spectacles,  razors, 
snd  many  other  wares  for  the  men,  beside  needles,  buttons,  sewing- 
^  and  much  more  that  was  not  then  a  part  of  a  peddler's  stock 
^  Eastern  Virginia. 

The  first  trip  as  a  peddler  of  small  wares  was  made  in  January, 
1819,  and  was  a  circuit  from  Norfolk,  by  way  of  Hampton,  along 
«»e  James  river  for  awhile,  then  across  the  country  to  Yorktown, 
•nd  by  the  York  county  plantations  back  to  Hampton  and  Norfolk 
^&^  It  proved  profitable,  and  both  goods  and  merchant  found 
Expected  fiivor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Virginians.  An  American  foot- 
Hdler,  a  baahfol  Yankee,  neither  impertinent  nor  stingy,  was  a 
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novelty  in  those  re^ons,  and,  it  soon  appeared,  an  agreeable  i 
He  was  kindly  received  at  the  great  houses  of  the  planten 
he  generally  spent  the  night,  accepting  coorteonsly  their  cni 
hospitality,  though  sometimes  sleeping  in  the  slave  qnarte 
Sundays  and  rainy  days,  when  his  trade  could  not  be  pursu 
diffident  and  bookish  Autolycus  remained  in  the  planters' 
and  had  permission  to  read  in  their  libraries,  where  he  foun 
books  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before.  In  that  part 
ginia  there  lived  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  descended 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  with  large  and  choice  libraries,  whi* 
allowed  the  young  man  firom  Connecticut  to  explore  for 
Biography  was  his  favorite  reading,  then  poems  and  tales, 
had  a  keen  appetite — not  so  common  among  lads  of  ninete 
metaphysics  and  books  of  devotion.  Cowper's  life  and 
Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  and  Lavater's  Physi< 
were  among  the  books  thus  read ;  nor  was  his  favorite,  P 
Progress,  forgotten,  which  he  found  in  fine  editions  am( 

Virginians. 

SCHOOL  ESEpnro. 

The  next  stage  in  his  career  was  school  keeping, — an  occ 
begun  in  1823,  that  he  pursued  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  ] 
school  was  in  a  district  of  Bristol,  the  adjoining  town,  and  on 
miles  from  Spindle  Hill.  Here  he  taught  for  three  months,  hi 
being  $10  a  month  besides  board,  and  was  so  good  a  teach 
make  the  school  committee  desirous  to  engage  him  again, 
indeed  teach  school  in  Bristol  the  next  winter  (1824-5),  bu 
the  same  district,  and  for  a  part  of  the  year  he  gave  writing 
at  Wolcott.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1825,  he  res 
Cheshire  with  his  uncle.  Dr.  Bronson,  who  then  edited  the  ( 
man^s  Magazine,  for  which  Mr.  Alcott  procured  subscribe 
copied  his  uncle's  manuscript  for  the  printer.  While  residii 
Dr.  Bronson  this  season,  he  read  Butler's  Analogy,  Reid  an* 
art's  Metaphysics,  Watts's  Logic,  Vattel's  Law  of  Natioi 
Dwight's  Theology ;  his  readings  being  to  some  extent  dire 
his  uncle,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  after  beginning  t 
school  in  Cheshire,  in  November,  1825.  This  school  occup 
Alcott  from  that  time  until  June,  1827,  nearly  two  years,  v 
closed  it  and  returned  to  Wolcott  He  wrote  a  brief  accou 
and  his  method,*  which  was  published  in  Mr.  William  li 
American  ^  Journal  of  Education^  in  January,  1828,  and  a1 

*  This  Mooant  wu  republished  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  President  of  tiie  Univenity  of  Noftl 
|o  a  8eri«  of  BMajfi  devoted  to  Popular  Education— about  1838. 
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much  notice.  It  was  in  Cheshire,  in  (aciy  that  Mr.  Alcott  began  to 
develop  his  pecoliar  system  of  instmction,  which  afterward  received 
so  much  praise  and  blame  in  Boston.  He  continued  this  system  in 
a  similar  school  in  Bristol  in  the  winter  of  1827-8,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  an  infant  school  in  Salem  street, 
in  Jane,  1828.  In  the  following  April  he  opened  a  private  school 
near  Si  Paal's  chnrch  on  Tremont  street,  in  which  he  remained 
nntil  November  5,  1830,  when  he  gave  it  up  to  open  a  school  in 
Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  where  with  his  associate,  l^r. 
^niiam  Russell,  he  remained  a  little  more  than  two  years.  On 
tlie22dof  April,  1833,  he  opened  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  which 
continued  until  July,  1834,  soon  after  which,  September  22,  1834, 
Mr.  Alcott  returned  to  Boston  and  there  began  his  famous  Temple 
school,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  published. 
Ilis  was  nearly  eleven  years  after  his  first  winter's  school  keeping 
in  Bristol.  Mr.  Alcott  had  now  reached  the  35th  year  of  his  life, 
sod  the  fifth  of  his  married  life. 

Previons  to  1827,  the  district  schools  of  Connecticut,  and  of  all 
J'ew  England,  were  at  a  low  degree  of  discipline,  instruction,  and 
comfort,  and  in  all  these  matters  Mr.  Alcott  set  the  example  of  im- 
pfoyement.     He  first  gave  his  pupils  single  desks,  now  so  common, 
Utttead  of  the  long  benches  and  double  or  three-seated  desks,  still 
'^  ^  in  some  sections.     He  gave  his  youthful  pupils  slates  and 
pencils,  and  blackboards.     He  established  a  school  library,  and 
••light  them  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  careful  reading;    he  broke 
^^fiy  from  the  old  rule  of  severe  and  indiscriminate  punishments, 
^d  substituted  therefor  appeals  to  the  affections  and  the  moral  sen- 
^^ent  of  children,  so  that  he  was  able  almost  wholly  to  dispense 
^^  corporeal  punishment.     He  introduced,  also,  light  gymnastic 
^eicises,  evening  amusements  at  the  school-room,  the  keeping  of 
^'^es  by  young  children,  and,  in  general,  an  affectionate  and  rev- 
^^t  mode  of  drawing  out  the  child's  mind  toward  knowledge, 
^^er  than  the  pouring  in  of  instruction  by  mechanical  or  com- 
Pulsory  processes.     Familiar  as  this  natural  method  of  teaching  has 
^ce  become,  it  was  an  innovation  five  and  forty  years  ago, — as 
^^ch  so  as  Pestalozzi's  method  had  been  in  Europe  when  he  began 
*«e  instmction  of  poor  children  in  Switzerland  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Bev.  Samuel  May,  in  1827,  then  pastor  of  a  church  in  Brooklyn, 
^'^^  informed  by  letter  from  Dr.  W.  A.  Alcott  of  his  cousin's  la- 
^^  in  Cheshire,  wrote  direct  for  a  detailed  statement  of  his  Princi- 
pe and  method  of  training  children.     In  due  time  came  to  me  a 
^  sccoont  of  the  school  of  Cheshire,  which  revealed  such  a  depth 
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novelty  in  those  regions,  and,  it  soon  appeared,  an  agreeable  novelty. 
He  was  kindly  received  at  the  great  booses  of  the  planters,  where 
he  generally  spent  the  night,  accepting  courteously  their  customary 
hospitality,  though  sometimes  sleeping  in  the  slave  quarters.  On 
Sundays  and  rainy  days,  when  his  trade  could  not  be  pursued,  this 
diffident  and  bookish  Autolycus  remained  in  the  planters'  houses, 
and  had  permission  to  read  in  their  libraries,  where  he  found  many 
books  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before.  In  that  part  of  Vir- 
ginia there  lived  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  descended  families 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  with  large  and  choice  libraries,  which  they 
allowed  the  young  man  from  Connecticut  to  explore  for  himself. 
Biography  was  his  favorite  reading,  then  poems  and  tales,  and  he 
had  a  keen  appetite — not  so  common  among  lads  of  nineteen — for 
metaphysics  and  books  of  devotion.  Cowper's  life  and  Letters, 
Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  and  Lavater's  Physiognomy 
were  among  the  books  thus  read ;  nor  was  his  favorite.  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  forgotten,  which  he  found  in  fine  editions  among  the 
Virginians. 

SCHOOL  ESEpnra 

The  next  stage  in  his  career  was  school  keeping, — an  occupation 
begun  in  1823,  that  he  pursued  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  His  first 
school  was  in  a  district  of  Bristol,  the  adjoining  town,  and  only  three 
miles  from  Spindle  Hill.  Here  he  taught  for  three  months,  his  wages 
being  $10  a  month  besides  board,  and  was  so  good  a  teacher  as  to 
make  the  school  committee  desirous  to  engage  him  again.  He  did 
indeed  teach  school  in  Bristol  the  next  winter  (1824-5),  but  not  in 
the  same  district,  and  for  a  part  of  the  year  he  gave  writing  lessons 
at  Wolcott.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1825,  he  resided  in 
Cheshire  with  his  uncle.  Dr.  Bronson,  who  then  edited  the  Church- 
marCs  Magazine^  for  which  Mr.  Alcott  procured  subscribers,  and 
copied  his  uncle's  manuscript  for  the  printer.  While  residing  with 
Dr.  Bronson  this  season,  he  read  Butler's  Analogy,  Reid  and  Stew- 
art's Metaphysics,  Watts's  Logic,  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  and 
Dwight's  Theology ;  his  readings  being  to  some  extent  directed  by 
his  uncle,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  after  beginning  to  teach 
school  in  Cheshire,  in  November,  1825.  This  school  occupied  Mr. 
Alcott  from  that  time  until  June,  1827,  nearly  two  years,  when  he 
closed  it  and  returned  to  Wolcott  He  wrote  a  brief  account  of  it 
and  his  method,*  which  was  published  in  Mr.  William  Russell's 
American  ^  Journal  of  Educationy   in  January,  1828,  and  attracted 

*  Thia  aoooQDt  wu  republished  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  President  of  tiie  UniTenity  of  North  Otrolina, 
in  a  Berias  of  BMajfi  darqtad  to  PofMilar  Bducatioo— «boat  1638. 
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much  notice.  It  was  in  Chesliire,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Alcott  hegan  to 
develop  his  pecoliar  system  of  instruction,  which  afterward  received 
so  much  praise  and  blame  in  Boston.  He  continued  this  system  in 
a  similar  school  in  Bristol  in  the  winter  of  1827-8,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  an  infant  school  in  Salem  street, 
in  June,  1828.  In  the  following  April  he  opened  a  private  school 
near  St.  Paul's  church  on  Tremont  street,  in  which  he  remained 
until  November  5,  1830,  when  he  gave  it  up  to  open  a  school  in 
Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  where  with  his  associate,  Mr. 
William  Russell,  he  remained  a  little  more  than  two  years.  On 
the  22d  of  April,  1833,  he  opened  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  which 
continued  until  July,  1834,  soon  after  which,  September  22,  1834, 
Mr.  Alcott  returned  to  Boston  and  there  began  his  famous  Temple 
school,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  published. 
This  was  nearly  eleven  years  after  his  first  winter's  school  keeping 
in  Bristol.  Mr.  Alcott  had  now  reached  the  35th  year  of  his  life, 
and  the  fifth  of  his  married  life. 

Previous  to  1827,  the  district  schools  of  Connecticut,  and  of  all 
New  England,  were  at  a  low  degree  of  discipline,  instruction,  and 
comfort,  and  in  all  these  matters  Mr.  Alcott  set  the  example  of  im^ 
provement.  He  first  gave  his  pupils  single  desks,  now  so  common, 
instead  of  the  long  benches  and  double  or  three-seated  desks,  still 
in  use  in  some  sections.  He  gave  his  youthful  pupils  slates  and 
pencils,  and  blackboards.  He  established  a  school  library,  and 
taught  them  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  careful  reading;  he  broke 
away  from  the  old  rule  of  severe  and  indiscriminate  punishments, 
and  substituted  therefor  appeals  to  the  affections  and  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  children,  so  that  he  was  able  almost  wholly  to  dispense 
with  corporeal  punishment.  He  introduced,  also,  light  gymnastic 
exercises,  evening  amusements  at  the  school-room,  the  keeping  of 
diaries  by  young  children,  and,  in  general,  an  affectionate  and  rev- 
erent mode  of  drawing  out  the  child's  mind  toward  knowledge, 
rather  than  the  pouring  in  of  instruction  by  mechanical  or  com- 
pulsory processes.  Familiar  as  this  natural  method  of  teaching  has 
since  become,  it  was  an  innovation  five  and  forty  years  ago, — as 
much  so  as  Pestalozzi's  method  had  been  in  Europe  when  he  began 
the  instruction  of  poor  children  in  Switzerland  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Rev.  Samuel  May,  in  1827,  then  pastor  of  a  church  in  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  informed  by  letter  from  Dr.  W.  A.  Alcott  of  his  cousin's  la- 
bors in  Cheshire,  wrote  direct  for  a  detailed  statement  of  his  princi- 
ples and  method  of  training  children.  In  due  time  came  to  me  a 
fall  account  of  the  school  of  Cheshire,  which  revealed  Auch  a  de^Vk 
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of  insight  into  the  nature  of  man,  such  a  trae  sympathy  with  chil- 
dren, such  profound  appreciation  of  the  work  of  education,  and  was, 
withal,  so  philosophically  arranged  and  exquisitely  written,  that  I  at 
once  felt  assured  the  man  must  be  a  genius,  and  that  I  must  know 
him  more  intimately.  So  I  wrote,  inviting  him  urgently  to  visit 
me.  He  came  and  passed  a  week  with  me  before  the  end  of  the 
summer.  I  have  never,  but  in  one  instance,  been  so  immediately 
taken  possession  of  by  any  man  I  have  ever  met  in  life.  He  seemed 
to  me  like  a  bom  sage  and  saint. 

The  most  devoted  of  Pestalozzi's  personal  friends  and  followers 
in  England,  Mr.  James  Pierrpont  Greaves,  who  first  learned  of  Mr. 
Alcott's  experiments  in  education  from  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  after 
her  return  from  America  in  1837,  afterward,  to  a  school  near  Lon- 
don, gave  the  name  of  *  Alcott  House.' 

In  his  educational,  at  least  his  formal  school  work,  Mr.  Alcott 
was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  his  ideas  in  education,  now  almost 
universally  received,  were  slow  in  making  their  way  among  the  plain 
and  practical  people  of  New  England.  Like  Pestalozzi,  he  was  con- 
tinually at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  affairs,  and  he  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  a  coadjutor  in  his  schools  who  could  supply  the 
practical  ability  to  match  and  complete  his  own  idealism.  Hence 
the  brief  period  of  his  success  in  each  place  where  he  taught,  and 
his  frequent  removals  from  town  to  town,  and  city  to  city.  Every 
where  he  impressed  the  best  men  and  women  with  the  depth  and 
worth  of  his  character,  the  fervor  of  his  philanthropy,  the  delicacy 
and  penetration  of  his  genius,  and  they  spoke  of  him  as  Mr.  May 
did,  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  They  sought  his  fellowship, 
aided  his  plans,  rejoiced  in  his  successes,  and  knew  how  to  pardon 
his  failures.  During  the  period  from  1826  to  1836,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent persons  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  among  them  Drs.  Gallaudet  and  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hart- 
ford; Dr.  Channing  and  Mr.  Garrison,  of  Boston;  Mr.  R.  W. 
Emerson,  of  Concord ;  Messrs.  Matthew  Carey,  Roberts  Vaux,  and 
Dr.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia;  and  many  of  the  most  esteemed 
Boston  families, — the  Mays,  Phillipses,  Savages,  Shaws,  Quincys, 
etc.  Among  the  eminent  women  who  took  an  interest  in  his  school 
may  be  named,  (besides  Miss  Martineau),  Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  her  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Hoar,  and  others.  Both  Miss  Fuller  and  Miss  Peabody  were 
assistant  teachers  in  the  Temple  school  at  Boston,  and  Miss  Pea- 
body compiled  the  accounts  of  it,  which  were  published  under  the 
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title  of  '  Record  of  a  School,'  and  *  Convenations  with  Children  on 
the  Gospels.'  Mr.  Emerson,  who  had  become  intimate  with  Mr. 
Alcott  in  1835,  sainted  him  with  high  expectation  in  this  part  of  his 
career,  and  said  to  him  what  Burke  said  to  John  Howard,  '  Your 
plan  is  original,  and  as  full  of  genius  as  of  humanity ;  so  do  not  let 
it  sleep  or  stop  a  day.' 

The  conversation  with  pupils  on  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
winter  of  1835-6,  excited  some  opposition,  however,  and  the  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Graham,  the  vegetarian,  in  1836,  also  gave  offense. 
The  publication  of  the  *  Conversations,'  in  the  winter  of  1836-7, 
was  the  occasion  of  a  fierce  attack  in  the  newspapers  of  1837. 

The  effect  of  such  denunciation  then  was  crushing.  The  school 
at  the  Temple,  which  began  in  1834  with  thirty  pupils,  and  had  re- 
ceived as  many  as  forty,  fell  to  ten  pupils  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and 
after  lingering  along  for  a  year  or  two,  with  one  or  two  changes  of 
place,  was  finally  given  up  in  1839.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
closing  it  then  was  the  unwillingness  of  Mr.  Alcott's  patrons  to  have 
their  children  educated  in  the  same  room  with  a  colored  child  whom 
he  had  admitted,  and  when  the  protesting  parents  found  Mr.  Alcott 
determined  not  to  dismiss  the  colored  child,  they  withdrew  their 
own  children — leaving  him  with  only  five  pupils, — his  own  three 
daughters,  a  child  of  Mr.  William  Russell,  and  young  Robinson,  the 
cause  of  offense.  Up  to  this  time  (June,  1839)  the  receipts  of  Mr. 
Alcott  for  tuition  since*  he  began  his  school  at  the  Temple,  five 
years  before,  had  been  $5,730;  namely,  in  the  first  year,  $1,794; 
the  second,  $1,649;  the  third,  $1,395;  the  fourth,  (after  the  attack 
in  the  newspapers),  $549,  and  in  the  last  year  only  $343.  The  ex- 
penses of  rent,  furniture,  assistant  teachers,  and  the  maintenance 
of  family  had  been  much  more  than  this, — and  in  April,  1837,  the 
costly  furniture,  school  library,  and  other  apparatus  of  the  Temple 
school  were  sold  at  auction.  The  city  press  and  the  city  mob  had 
their  way  with  Mr.  Alcott's  school,  just  as  two  years  before  they  had 
their  way  with  Mr.  Garrison's  anti-slavery  meeting.  The  poor  and 
unpopular  schoolmaster  from  Connecticut  was  hooted  down,  and  his 
generous  experiments  in  education  were  frustrated  in  Boston,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  and  appeals  of  such  champions  as  Dr.  Alcott, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Russell,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Rev.  Chandler 
Robbins,  Miss  Fuller,  Dr.  Fumess,  Dr.  Hedge,  and  other  friends 
of  culture  and  philosophy. 

During  this  period,  as  at  all  times  since  his  marriage  in  1830,  Mr. 
Alcott  found  great  sympathy  and  encouragement  at  his  own  fireside. 
Mrs.  Alcott  was  a  daughter  of  CoL  Joseph  May,  of  Boitoii) 
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bora  in  that  city,  October  8,  1800.  The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of 
Syracuse,  whose  memoir  has  been  quoted,  was  her  elder  brother, 
born  in  1793.  It  was  at  his  parsonage  house  in  Brookljm  that  she 
first  met  Mr.  Alcott,  in  1827,  when  he  was  teaching  school  in  Che- 
shire, and  it  was  largely  on  her  account  and  through  the  efforts  of 
her  family  and  friends  that  he  went  to  Boston,  in  1828,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Salem  street  infant  school.  They  were  married  May 
23,  1830,  and  resided  in  Boston  until  their  removal  to  G^rraantown 
in  the  following  winter.  Their  oldest  daughter,  Anna  Bronson,  now 
Mrs.  Pratt,  (the  mother  of  Miss  Alcott*s  '  Little  Men ')  wais  bora  at 
Germantown,  March  16, 1831,  and  Miss  Alcott  herself  (Louisa  May) 
was  bora  at  Germantown,  November  29,  1832.  A  third  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Sewall,  was  born  in  Boston,  June  24,  1835,  and  died  in 
Concord,  March  14,  1858.  Miss  May  Alcott,  the  youngest  of  the 
four  daughters,  now  a  well-known  artist,  was  bora  in  Concord,  July 
26,  1840.  The  eldest  of  the  four,  Anna  Bronson  Alcott,  named  for 
her  grandmother,  was  married  May  23, 1860,  the  anniversary  of  her 
mother^s  wedding  day,  to  Mr.  John  B.  Pratt,  of  Concord,  a  son  of 
Minot  Pratt,  one  of  the  Brook  Farm  community  in  former  years, 
and  of  late  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Concord.  Their  children  are  the 
&mous  '  Little  Men,' — Frederick  Alcott  Pratt,  bora  March  28, 1863, 
and  John  Sewall  Pratt,  bora  June  24,  1866.  Mrs.  Pratt  was  left  a 
widow  by  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband,  November  27,  1870, 
and  has  since  resided  much  of  the  time,  with  her  two  sons,  at  her 
Other's  house  in  Concord. 

^nranscendenial  AgUaHon  and  Chb. 
From  birth  to  1823,  a  period  of  twenty -four  years,  we  may  con- 
sider Mr.  Alcott  as  preparing  hin^self  for  the  work  of  life.  From 
1823  to  1839,  nearly  sixteen  years,  he  was  zealously  occupied  in  the 
business  of  education.  For  the  last  thirty  years  and  more,  he  has 
stood  forth  as  an  ideal  reformer,  and  the  representative  of  a  school 
of  thought  and  ethics,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  in  New 
England.  During  the  years  from  1834  to  1840,  the  so-called  Trans- 
cendental Movement  was  making  progress  among  the  New  England 
people,  and  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  was  one  of  its  originators,  and  so,  less  directly,  were  Coleridge, 
Carlyle,  and  the  Germans  whom  they  make  known  to  the  English- 
speaking  races.  Mr.  Alcott  was  a  Transcendentalist  by  birth,  and 
early  imbibed  a  relish  for  speculation  and  sentiments  such  as  the 
Transcendentalists  were  familiar  with.  He  first  heard  Dr.  Channing 
preach  (on  the  'Dignity  of  the  Intellect')  in  April,  1828,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  he  listened  to  a  sermon  firom  R.  W« 
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Emerson,  at  the  Channcej  Place  church,  Boston,  on  'The  Uni- 
yersalitj  of  the  Notion  of  a  Deity.'  In  Philadelphia,  between  the 
years  1830  and  1834,  he  read  many  metaphysical  and  mystical 
books,  and  speculated  deeply  on  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  on  hu- 
man perfectability,  so  that  he  was  well  prepared,  upon  his  return  to 
New  England,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  to  join  in  the  then  nascent 
Transcendental  movement,  which  went  forward  rapidly  to  its  culmin- 
ation about  1840,  after  which  it  ebbed  away,  and  gave  its  strength 
to  other  and  more  special  agitations.  In  1837,  when  the  Philis- 
tines were  in  full  cry  against  the  Temple  school  and  its  heretical 
teacher,  Mr.  Alcott  was  spoken  of  as  the  leader  of  the  Transcend- 
entalists, — a  distinction  now  generally  given  to  his  friend  Mr.  Emer- 
son, with  whom  he  became  intimate  in  1835-6.  They  joined  in 
many  activities  of  the  time ;  were  members  and  originators  of  the 
somewhat  famous  Transcendental  club,  which  met,  under  various 
names,  from  1836  to  1850.  It  was  first  called  'The  Symposium,' 
and  met  originally  on  the  19th  of  September,  1836,  at  the  house 
of  GreoTge  Ripley,  then  a  minister  in  Boston.  In  the  October  fol- 
lowing, it  met  at  Mr.  Alcott's  house  (26  Front  street),  and  there 
were  present  Mr.  Emerson,  George  Ripley,  Frederic  H.  Hedge,  O. 
A.  Brownson,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  C.  A.  Bartol.  The 
subject  of  conversation  that  day  was  'American  genius;  causes 
which  hinder  its  growth.'  Two  years  later,  in  1838,  we  find  it 
meeting  at  Dr.  Bartol's,  in  Chestnut  street,  Boston,  where  of  late 
years  the  'Radical  Club'  has  often  gathered;  there  were  then 
present  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Alcott,  Dr.  Follan,  Dr.  C.  Francis,  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Caleb  Stetson,  William  Russell,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
and  John  S.  Dwight,  the  famous  musical  critic.  The  topic  discussed 
was  'Pantheism.'  In  September,  1839,  there  is  record  of  a  meeting 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Francis,  in  Watertown,  where,  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  Margaret  Fuller,  William  Henry  Cbanning,  Robert 
Bartlett,  and  Samuel  J.  May,  were  present.  In  December,  1839, 
at  George  Ripley's,  Dr.  Channing,  George  Bancroft,  the  sculptor 
Clevenger,  the  artist-poet  C.  P.  Cranch,  and  Samuel  G.  Ward,  were 
among  the  company.  These  names  will  give  some  notion  of  the 
nature  of  the  club,  and  the  attraction  it  had  for  thinking  and  as- 
piring persons.  In  October,  1840,  we  find  Mr.  Alcott  in  consulta- 
tion with  George  Ripley  and  Margaret  Fuller,  at  Mr.  Emerson's 
bouse,  in  Concord,  concerning  the  proposed  community,  which  was 
afterward  established  at  Brook  Farm.  In  1848,  the  Transcendental 
club  became  the  '  Town  and  County  Club,'  on  a  vrider  basis,  and  in 
a  year  or  two  came  to  an  end^  having  done  its  work. 
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DoriDg  this  period  of  Transcendental  agitation,  from  1835  to 
1850,  Mr.  Alcott  gradually  passed  throngh  the  various  degrees  of  his 
progress  as  a  reformer.  In  1 835,  he  gave  up  the  use  of  animal 
food,  and  the  next  year  wanted  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham  to  lecture  in 
his  school  Still  earlier  he  had  joined  the  anti-slavery  society,  when 
founded  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  he  was  present  at  many 
of  the  celebrated  gatherings  of  abolitionists, — ^for  instance,  at  the 
Lovejoy  meeting  in  Fanueil  Hall,  in  1837,  when  Wendell  Phillips 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  anti-slavery  orator.  In  1840,  he 
met  at  Chardon  street  chapel,  with  the  *  Friends  of  Universal  Re- 
form,' among  whom  were  Garrison,  Edmund  Quincy,  Henry  C. 
Wright,  Theodore  Parker,  W.  H.  Channing,  Mrs.  Maria  Chapman, 
Abby  Kelly,  Christopher  Greene,  and  others  of  the  same  school 

of  thought. 

Ijobor  and  OuUure — FhtiUanda, 

About  1840,  plans  for  life  in  communities  began  to  be  much 
talked  about,  and  Mr.  Alcott  indulged  in  the  hope  that  something 
might  thus  be  done  to  reform  the  evils  of  the  time.  He  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  Brook  Farm  community,  and  that  of  Adin  Ballon 
at  Hopedale  in  Milford,  but  declined,  and  instead  fell  back  for  a 
while  on  plain  living  and  manual  labor  at  Concord,  where  he 
worked  in  field  and  garden,  and  in  the  winter  of  1840-1  chopped 
wood  in  the  woodlands  of  that  village. 

Speaking  of  this  period  in  Mr.  Alcott's  life,  Dr.  Channing  said  in 
a  letter  to  one  of  hb  friends,  written  in  July,  1841 : — '  Mr.  Alcott 
little  suspects  how  my  heart  goes  out  to  him.  One  of  my  dearest 
ideas  and  hopes  is  the  union  of  Itibor  and  culture,  I  wish  to  see 
labor  honored,  and  united  with  the  free  development  of  the  intel- 
lect and  heart  Mr.  Alcott,  hiring  himself  out  for  day  labor,  and 
at  the  same  time  living  in  a  region  of  high  thought,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  object  in  our  Conmionwealth.  I  do  not  care  much 
for  Orpheus  in  '*  The  Dial,"  but  Orpheus  at  the  plow  is  after  my 
own  heart  There  he  teaches  a  grand  lesson ;  more  than  most  of 
us  teach  by  the  pen.' 

Sailing  for  England  in  May,  1842,  his  experience  there  confirmed 
Mr.  Alcott  in  his  dream  of  an  ideal  community,  and  on  his  return, 
in  October,  he  began  to  prepare  for  founding  such  a  paradise. 
Meanwhile  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  civil  so- 
ciety, and  for  declining  to  pay  his  tax  was  lodged  in  the  Concord  jail, 
January  16,  1843.  The  late  Samuel  Hoar,  father  of  Judge  Hoar, 
and  Hon.  G^ige  F.  Hoar,  paid  the  tax  without  Mr.  Alcott's  consent, 
and  he  was  released  the  same  day.    During  the  following  springy 
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in  company  with  one  of  his  English  friends,  Charles  Lane,  he  exam- 
ined estates,  with  a  view  to  purchase  one  for  the  proposed  com- 
munity, and  finally  Lane  bought  the  '  Wyman  Farm,'  in  Harvard, 
consisting  of  90  acres,  with  an  old  farm-house  upon  it,  where  Mr. 
Alcott  and  his  family,  with  Mr.  Lane  and  a  few  others,  took  up  their 
abode  in  June,  1843,  calling  the  new  home  '  Fruitlands.' 

This  place,  a  picturesque  farm,  lying  now  along  the  Worcester 
and  Nashua  railroad,  and  bordering  the  Nashua  ri?er  in  Harvard, 
Mass.,  was  not  well  adapted  for  such  an  experiment  as  Mr.  Alcott 
and  his  friends  undertook ;  nor  did  their  hopes  and  plans  agree  vnth 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  world.  Their  way  of  life  was  to  be 
cheerful  and  religious,  free  from  the  falsehood  and  the  cares  that  in- 
fested society ;  it  became,  in  fact,  hard  and  dismal,  and  ended  in 
bringing  Mr.  Alcott,  almost  with  despair  in  his  heart,  to  give  up  his 
hopes  of  initiating  a  better  life  among  mankind  by  the  example  of 
such  communities  as  he  had  planned  Fruitlands  to  be.  He  finally 
abandoned  the  farm,  in  poverty  and  disappointment,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  January,  1844.  The  lesson  thus  taught,  was  a  severe  one, 
but  Mr.  Alcott  looks  back  upon  it  as  one  of  the  turning  points  in 
his  life.  From  that  day  forward,  he  has  had  less  desire  to  change 
the  outward  condition  of  men  upon  earth  than  to  modify  and  en- 
lighten their  inward  life. 

Return  to  Concord — Instruction  by  GonverscUion, 
In  1845,  Mr.  Alcott  bought  a  small  farm  in  Concord,  with  an  old 
house  upon  it,  which  he  rebuilt  and  christened  *  Hillside.'  A  few 
years  later,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
he  changed  the  name  to  '  Wayside.'  At  *  Hillside '  Mr.  Alcott  gar- 
dened and  gave  conversations,  and  in  the  year  1847,  while  living 
there,  he  built  in  Mr.  Emerson's  garden,  not  far  off,  the  unique 
summer-house  which  ornamented  the  grounds  until  within  ten  years 
past,  when  it  decayed  and  fell  into  ruin.  In  1848  he  removed  to 
Boston,  and  did  not  return  until  1857.  Since  then  he  has  lived 
constantly  in  Concord. 

It  was  a  favorite  theory  of  Mr.  Alcott's,  through  all  this  period 
of  agitation  and  outward  activity,  that  he  could  propagate  his  ideas 
best  by  conversations.  Accordingly,  from  1839  to  the  present 
time,  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  held  conversations  on  his 
chosen  subjects,  and  in  many  and  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country.  He  has  not  valued,  as  many  reformers  do,  the  opportu- 
nity of  moving  great  numbers  of  people,  at  conventions  and  in 
churches,  but  has  preferred  the  more  quiet,  and,  as  he  esteems 
it|  the  more  natural  method  of  conversing.    This  period  of  hia  li& 
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may  perhaps,  then,  be  best  described  as  the  period  of  convenation ; 
although  of  later  years  he  has  often  spoken  from  pulpits  and  plat- 
forms on  the  same  topics  with  which  his  conversations  have  to  do. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  Mr.  Alcott  was  the  first  person  in 
America,  at  least  in  modem  times,  to  develop  conversation  as  a 
means  of  public  instruction,  for  which  it  was  much  employed  in  the 
period  of  Greek  philosophy. 

His  home  has  been  at  all  times  a  center  of  hospitality,  and  a  re- 
sort for  persons  with  ideas  and  aspirations.  Not  unfrequently  his 
formal  conversations  have  been  held  there ;  at  other  times  in  the 
parlors  of  his  Mends,  at  public  halls  or  college  rooms,  or  in  the 
chambers  of  some  club.  A  list  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  which  these 
conversations  have  taken  place,  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  had 
part  in  them,  would  indicate  how  wide  has  been  the  influence,  for 
thought  and  culture,  exercised  by  Mr.  Alcott,  in  this  peculiar  manner. 

ReportSy  and  other  I^MicaJtiUma, 

The  '  Record  of  a  School,*  and  the  '  Conversations  on  the  Gos* 
pels,'  were  compiled  by  other  persons,  reporting  what  was  said. 
During  the  publication  of  the  Dial,  from  1840  to  1844,  when  it  was 
the  organ  of  the  Transcendentalists,  Mr.  Alcott  contributed  some 
pages,  among  them  his  '  Orphic  Sayings,'  which  attracted  much  no- 
tice, not  always  of  the  most  respectful  kind.  Other  writings  of  that 
period  and  earlier,  for  the  most  part,  remained  in  manuscript 
After  a  long  period,  in  which  he  published  little  or  nothing.  Mi; 
Alcott,  in  1858,  became  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Concord, 
and  in  this  capacity  printed  several  long  reports,  which  are  notice- 
able publications.  He  published  some  essays,  poems,  and  conver- 
sations in  the  Boston  Commonwealth  and  The  Radical,  between 
1863  and  1868,  and  in  the  last  named  year  brought  out  a  modest 
volume  of  essays,  entitled  'Tablets.'  This  was  followed,  in  1872, 
by  another  volume,  styled  '  Concord  Days,'  and  still  other  volumes 
are  said  to  be  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Alcott  is  in  person  tall  and  fair,  of  kindly  and  dignified  bear- 
ing, resembling  somewhat  the  portraits  of  Wordsworth,  but  of  a 
more  elegant  mien  and  a  more  polished  manner  than  Wordsworth 
seems  to  have  possessed.  At  this  period,  though  touched  by  time, 
he  is  still  youthful  in  spirit  and  capable  of  much  travel  and  fatigue 
and  of  assiduous  mental  labor.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  by  in- 
tellectual efibrts  that  he  has  distinguished  himself,  as  by  a '  wise 
passivity,'  and  a  natural  intuition,  or  as  Mr.  Emerson  has  said  of 
him,  in  the  sketch  which  the  New  American  Cyclopedia  contains,  by 
'  subtle  and  deep  science  of  that  which  actually  passes  in  thought' 
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Associated  with  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  as  a  bene- 
fiustor  of  learning  and  philanthropy,  is  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  the 
late  John  Carter  Brown.  This  gentleman  was  bom  in  Providence,  Au- 
gust 27,  1797,  and  died  June  10, 1874.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  Uni- 
yersitj,  where  he  graduated  in  1816.  After  spending  some  years  in 
Europe,  he  engaged  in  business  pursuits  in  Providence,  and  at  length 
became  a  partner  in  the  ancestral  house  of  Brown  &  lyes,  of  which,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  senior  partner.  Accustomed  to  the 
use  of  wealth,  he  devoted  it  to  the  gratification  of  elevated  tastes.  He 
began  early  in  life  to  form  a  collection  of  rare  books ;  at  first  in  several 
different  departments  of  literature ;  at  length,  however,  restricting  it  to 
books  relating  to  the  continent  of  America,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  In  making  this  collection,  his  first  aim  was  to  secure,  as 
&r  as  possible,  the  rarest  books  relating  to  this  subject,  in  the  original 
editions,  in  whatever  language  they  might  be  printed.  Beginning  at  a 
period  when  competitors  were  comparatively  few,  and  devoting  to  it  a 
large  part  of  a  long  life,  he  was  able  to  obtain  nearly  all  the  works  of 
this  description  which  are  most  highly  prized,  some  of  which  were  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  person.  His  collection  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1874,  was  thought  to  be  surpassed  by  no  other  of  similar  character  ex- 
tant He  had  caused  a  catalogue  to  be  prepared,  which  was  printed  be- 
tween 1865  and  1871.  This  catalogue  is  in  four  parts,  or  volumes.  The 
first  part,  embracing  the  period  from  1487  to  1600,  contains  600  titles. 
The  second,  for  the  period  between  1601  and  1700,  contains  1,152  titles, 
and  the  third  and  fourth,  for  the  period  between  1701  and  1800,  contain 
together  4,173  titles.  Important  additions  had  also  been  made  of  works 
relating  to  each  of  these  periods.  He  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  allow- 
ing access  to  his  collection,  to  authors  and  others,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates.  He  also  frequently  lent 
his  books  to  bo  used  at  a  distance ;  and  in  at  least  three  instances,  he  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  volumes  which,  if  they  had  been  lost,  could  not  have 
been  replaced. 

Mr.  Brown,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  the  largest  benefactor  of 
Brown  University  next  to  his  father.  His  gifts  to  this  institution  were 
in  different  forms,  and  were  scattered  over  a  long  period  of  his  life.  He 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  University  Library,  and  made  important 
additions  to  its  books ;  and  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  gave  a  hand- 
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some  sum  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  Library  building.  To  his  numer- 
ous gifts,  he  added,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  the  bequest  of  a  lot 
of  land,  as  a  site  for  such  a  building,  and  $50,000  towards  its  erection, 
which,  together  with  the  previous  sum,  will  secure  that  result  The  en- 
tire amount  of  his  benefactions  to  the  University  is  not  less  than  $165,- 
000,  an  amount  which,  as  has  been  stated,  has  been  exceeded  only  by 
that  bestowed  by  his  &ther.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  poor  students,  and 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  aid  them  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
education,  provided  they  were  really  earnest  in  their  work.  He  also  not 
unfrequently  extended  aid  to  academies  and  colleges  in  distant  parts 
of  the  country  that  appealed  to  his  generosity ;  and  of  the  libraries  and 
institutions  of  education  in  his  native  State,  he  was  a  liberal  supporter. 

Mr.  Brown  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  educational  movement  initiated 
by  Hon.  Wilkins  Updike  of  South  Kingstown,  in  the  Legislature  of  Octo- 
ber, 1848,  and  conducted  successfully  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
System  of  Public  Schools  for  the  whole  State,  by  Henry  Barnard  of 
Connecticut,  with  the  cooperation  of  prominent  teachers  and  public 
spirited  citizens  organized  and  acting  through  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction.  To  any  call  for  pecuniary  contributions  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  (John  Kingsbury,  LL.  D.,)  Mr.  Brown  promptly 
responded. 

But  his  bene&ctions  were  by  no  means  limited  to  institutions  of  edu- 
cation. Of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
a  bequest  in  his  father's  will,  he  was  one  of  the  original  corporators  and 
a  trustee  till  1867,  when  he  was  made  President  of  the  Corporation,  a 
position  which  he  continued  to  hold  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  frequent- 
ly united  with  its  other  friends  in  liberal  contributions  for  its  benefit 
When  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  was  projected,  in  1868,  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  largest  contributors  for  its  foundation,  and  subsequently 
increased  his  gifts,  and  bequeathed  to  it,  in  his  will,  the  sum  of  $25,000, 
raising  the  entire  amount  of  his  benefiu^tions  within  about  ten  years  to 
at  least  $65,000. 

Mr.  Brown  never  took  any  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  whether 
State  or  National,  save  in  the  movement  against  slavery.  With  this  he 
was  more  or  less  connected  from  the  beginning.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  '  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society,'  the  object  of  which  was  to 
people  Kansas  with  settlers  who  would  make  it  a  free  State.  Of  this 
Society  he  acted  for  a  time  as  President,  and  made  liberal  contributions 
to  its  funds ;  but  in  none  of  the  institutions  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected was  he  fond  of  prominent  positions,  nor  did  he  ever  seek  to  exer- 
cise any  controlling  influence  over  their  afiairs.  He  was  distinguished 
for  the  honesty  and  simplicity  as  well  as  the  sterling  integrity  of  his  life 
and  character.  He  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  foremost  benefius- 
tors  of  learning,  and  the  most  liberal  promoters  of  philanthropic  institu- 
tions in  the  State  where  he  was  bom  and  where  he  spent  his  life. 
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Ikmb  m  the  rev  165«L  at  MartM^  ^ivfKldre.  B^ 
fand.  md  edacatcd  M  the  Gnrnmar  sdiool  at  Osveslrr.  j^d  at  Hait 
HaD,  Odbffd.  vkere  he  took  his  makers  degree  ia  16M.  launedi- 
afaelr  after  he  tiiwifted  bttcheloc.  he  entered  into  holj  oidei^ 
oficaied  aa  fhifrfiin  ia  the  €uiiOt  of  !%  Thomas  Piioe«  j^d  he- 
eaaw  vicar  of  Over-Whitacre  in  Warwickahue. 

A  pohScatiM  of  his,  in  1693,  entitled  'Catechelial  Lcctnies,* 
attaeted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Complon,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
who  M  ottee  aoficxted  the  anther  to  undertake  an  important  misaon 
to  Marrland.  Before  entering  on  his  wt>rk.  for  which  he  was 
dolhed  with  the  judicial  fiinctions  of  CommisBarT  for  Jlarrland,  he 
projected  a  srstem  of  Parochial  libraries,  to  be  estabEshed  ia  ench 
pamh,  as  a  means  of  farther  coituie  for  those  who  shonld  go  ovi 
as  misBOBanes  to  the  iateQectnallT  destitute  portions  of  his  field. 

Before  learing  for  SlarrUnd,  Mr.  Bray,  in  companr  with  the 
Secretanr  of  the  CoIoot,  wsiled  on  the  then  Princess  Anne,  with  the 
dutiful  respects  of  the  Goremor  and  people,  who  had  recently 
named  the  capital  of  the  ProTince  after  her,  Annapolis,  She  testi- 
fied her  gratefal  sense  of  thi5  compliment  bj  presentii^  Mr.  Braj 
with  a  liberal  contribution  in  aid  of  bis  librarj  project.  This 
timelj  help  was  memorialized  by  him  bj  establishing  his  first  library 
in  AnnapoEs,  with  a  choice  collection  of  books  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  'Annapolitan  Libranr.^ 

Lendmg  Libraries. 
Meeting  with  repulses,  in  bis  appfication  for  aid  for  the  poor 
parishes  in  Maryland,  on  the  ground  that  similar  help  was  needed 
bj  the  poor  rural  clergy  of  England,  Mr.  Bray  at  once  solicited  and 
received  subscriptions  from  those  who  declined  the  first,  to  estab- 
lish Lending  Libraries  in  every  deanery  in  the  kingdom.  In  this 
connection  he  published,  in  1696,  BibiiotAeea  Paroekialisy  a  scheme 
of  theological  reading,  with  a  list  of  books,  which  might  be  profita- 
bly read  by  the  reverend  clergy,  on  the  most  important  points  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty. 

Society  for  the  Prcpag'Uion  of  ChrisHam  Kmawledge. 

In  1697,  he  proffered  to  the  llouse  of  Commons  a  petition  which 

he  had  secured  to  be  numerously  signed,  to  appropriate  a  portion 

of  the  lands  alienated  on  account  of  alledged  superstitious  uses,  for 

the  propagation  of  religion  in  the  plantations.     Faifiog  in  thiS|  he 
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went  oyer  to  Holland  to  solicit  from  King  William  his  consent  to  a 
grant  of  some  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  the  crown,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Not  saccessful  in  this  scheme,  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  a  yolan- 
tary  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Religions  Knowledge,  as  well  at 
home  as  in  the  plantations,  and  securing  the  codperation  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  this  Society  was  actually  formed  in  1697. 

These  labors,  so  widely  beneficent,  had  been  performed  by  Dr. 
Bray,  while  his  salary  as  Commissary  was  in  abeyance,  and  could 
not  be  enjoyed  until  he  was  actually  on  duty  in  Maryland ;  and 
when  he  was  offered  preferment  at  home,  he  still  labored  on  to  pro- 
cure libraries  and  missionaries  for  his  province.  He  sailed  for 
America  in  1699,  but  returned,  in  1701,  to  England  to  secure  the 
Royal  sanction  to  a  measure,  passed  by  the  Assembly,  for  establish- 
ing the  Church  of  England  and  securing  the  legal  maintenance  in 
the  province. 

Dr.  Bray  did  not  return  to  America,  but  continued  to  labor  in 
behalf  of  the  missionary  operations  of  his  church.  He  published, 
in  1701,  a  Memorial  representing  the  state  of  Religion  and  Learn- 
ing in  the  Foreign  Plantations,  and  advocated  the  selection,  prepar- 
ation, and  employment  of  suitable  persons  to  be  missionaries  in  the 
colonies — young  men,  of  a  true  missionary  spirit,  with  strength  and 
will  to  endure  labor  and  fatigue,  of  exemplary  lives  and  conversation, 
and  well-read  in  theological  learning,  to  meet  at  once  the  endless 
variety  of  objections  and  fancies  to  which  ignorance  and  isolation 
had  given  birth  in  the  colonies.  His  plans  for  meeting  these  wants, 
although  not  specifically  carried  out,  resulted  in  the  organizing  of  a 
society  for  the  same  general  purpose  on  his  return  from  America. 

Society  for  Propagaiing  the  Chapel  in  Foreign  Porta. 

In  May,  1701,  on  the  petition  of  Dr.  Bray,  letters  patent,  under 
the  great  seal,  were  issued  for  creating  another  corporation  by  the 
name  of  *  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts' — an  institution  to  which  the  Episcopal  church,  all  over  the 
world,  owes  a  debt  of  grateful  affection. 

In  1706,  he  accepted  the  donative  of  of  St.  Botolph  without 
Aldgate,  worth  £150  per  annum,  having  been  for  some  time  enabled 
to  continue  in  his  benevolent  work  only  by  a  gift  of  Lord  Weymouth. 
In  1727,  he  made  a  casual  visit  to  White  Chapel  prison,  and  was  so 
much  affected  by  the  miserable  condition  of  the  prisoners,  that  he 
at  once  solicited  benefactions  for  their  relief,  which  led  to  a  more 
extended  effort  for  the  improvement  of  British  prisons  generally. 

Dr.  Bray  died  on  the  15th  of  January,  1730. 
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M.  Gborge  Pouchet,  in  the  Bevm  des  D&ux  Mbndea,  in  1869, 
published  a  paper  on  the  Gennan  Universities,  founded  on  his  own 
observation  and  studies,  as  a  student  in  Berlin,  and  on  the  reports  of 
Jacooud  and  Lorain.  This  paper  was  translated,  and  appeared  in  the 
Living  Age  for  January,  1870,  and  a  portion  of  this  we  transfer  to  our 
pages  as  a  contribution  to  our  International  Elstimate  of  National 
Sjstems  of  Public  Instruction: 

UNIVER8ITT  OBOANIZATION. 

Each  University  is  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  the  town  in  which 
it  is  placed,  but  it  takes  also  a  title  in  memory  of  the  sovereign  wtio  founded 
or  restored  it  Thus  Berlin  contains  the  Frederick  William  University,  and 
Freiburg  the  Albertine.  All  the  Universities  regard  themselves  as  members 
of  one  family,  wliether  in  Prussia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  or  Bohemia.  This 
fraternity  extends  without  limit.  The  Universities  of  Russia  and  Holland 
borrow  professors  from  Germany.  A  great  step  in  civilization  will  bo  made 
when  our  institutions  are  so  modified  as  to  permit  a  similar  exchange  of 
scientific  men  with  neighboring  nations.  The  German  Universities,  in  other 
respects  absolutely  independent  of  one  another,  are  established  on  the  same 
plan,  and  submitted  to  the  same  regime. 

The  Universities  are  corporate  bodies,  with  certain  privileges,  but  receiving 
subsidies  and  professors  from  the  State.  The  funds  of  tlic  University,  when 
there  are  any,  are  the  property  of  the  corporation  and  cannot  bo  alienated  by 
tlie  State.  If  they  are  large  enough,  the  University  is  not  under  the  power  of 
the  administration,  which  cannot  even  move  it  from  one  town  to  another.  At 
Freiburg,  the  principal  resource  of  the  University  is  a  municipal  grant  which 
would  be  annulled  in  case  of  transplantation.  These  are  exceptional  condi- 
tions ;  most  of  the  Universities  receive  subsidies  from  the  State,  which  are 
very  considerable  in  comparison  with  the  budgets  of  the  little  countries  which 
vote  them.  Tlie  University  of  Leipsic  has  a  yearly  revenue  of  120,000  tbalers; 
Saxony  adds  to  this  sum  53,500  thalers.  The  University  of  Berlin  has  a  rev- 
enue of  only  72  thalers,  and  receives  180,000  thalers  from  the  government 
During  the  year  1861,  Prussia  expended  for  its  seven  Universities  the  sum  of 
530,860  thalers,  or  in  round  numbers  400,000  dollars  in  gold,  to  which  were 
added  the  private  revenues  of  the  Universities  themselves. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Prussian  law,  **the  Universities  are  privileged 
corporations  composed  of  the  whole  body  of  the  professors  and  matriculated 
students,  and  of  the  employes  and  their  inferiors  in  its  administration,^'  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  persons  attached  to  the  Universities  enjoy  the  academic  priv- 
ileges. The  very  fencing,  swimming  and  riding  masters,  the  beadle,  the 
janitor,  the  jailor,  and  the  lamplighter  enjoy  tliese  advantages,  and  see  their 
names  after  those  of  the  professors  on  the  official  list  of  the  members  of  the 
coriwration.  As  for  the  students,  tlie  mere  entering  of  their  names  confers 
upon  them  citizenship  in  the  University.  They  are  subject  from  that  moment, 
like  the  employes  and  assistants,  to  a  special  jurisdiction,  the  representative 
of  which,  in  Prussia  at  least,  is  styled  the  University  Judge.  Generally  he  is 
a  magistrate  of  the  town.  lie  ha,s  the  rank  of  professor,  and  has  a  position 
on  the  left  of  the  rector.  He  tiikcs  cognizance  of  all  offences  against  disci- 
pline and  misdemeanors  committed  by  the  students  and  minor  officials,  eyeai 
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outside  of  the  limits  of  the  University,  and  can  condemn  them  to  confine- 
ment in  the  academic  prison. 

As  to  the  Professors,  they  govern  themselves,  decide  all  questions  relating 
to  instruction,  and  maintain  their  privileges  scrupulously  intact  Doubtless 
these  are  less  than  they  formerly  were,  having  been  diminished  by  the  suc- 
cessive expansions  of  the  common  law,  but  as  they  are  still  a  guarantee  of 
the  independence  of  the  governing  board,  that  is  enough  to  make  them 
precious.  The  Professors  are  only  subject  to  themselves  and  to  the  heads 
whom  they  elect  Each  year  the  Faculty  appoints  its  Dean,  and  the  four 
Faculties,  in  assembly,  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Rector  and  Senate.  This 
last  body  consists  of  tho  Rector,  his  predecessor,  the  four  Deans  and  six 
members  chosen  among  the  Professors.  It  represents  the  highest  expression 
of  academic  power,  and  its  Judgment  is  final  It  is  charged  with  administer- 
ing the  afiairs  of  the  corporation,  and  defending  it,  when  necessary,  against 
the  invasion  of  power.  It  is  still  a  prerogative  of  the  University  that  every 
public  document  publiehed  by  the  Senate  and  bearing  tho  signature  of  the 
Rector  is  exempt  from  the  censorship  in  the  countries  where  that  exists. 

COBPS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  corps  of  instruction  of  a  German  University  consists  of  four  classes  of 
teachers  having  very  distinct  rights,  namely,  ordinary  professors,  professors 
extraordinary,  privat-docerUen^  who  may  bo  compared  to  tutors,  and  finally, 
decidedly  below  the  others,  the  teachers  of  languages  and  polite  accomplish- 
ments. These  last  have  not  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  arc  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  employes  of  the  faculty.  They  teach  all  the  modem  languages, 
sometimes  even  those  of  the  East,  music,  singing,  riding,  dancing,  fencing, 
swimming,  gymnastics,  stenography,  and  writing.  These  teachers  are  not 
merely  under  the  patronage  of  the  University.  Their  teaching  is  supervised 
by  the  senate ;  and  their  prices  are  sometimes  fixed  by  a  tarifi^  some  even 
receiving  a  slight  salary. 

The  ordinary  professors  form  the  faculty.  The  Dean  as  well  as  the  Rector 
are  always  chosen  from  among  them,  and  they  alone  are  members  of  the 
Senate.  They  are  never  numerous.  The  largest  faculties  of  philosophy,  as 
those  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Breslau,  have  not  more  than  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  of  them ;  a  small  number,  when  one  considers  that  In  the  facul- 
ties of  philosophy,  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  subjects  of  human  knowl- 
edge, excepting  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  Their  number  depends  up>on 
the  wealth  and  popularity  of  the  University,  and  In  the  small  faculties  Is  so 
Insignificant  as  to  be  insufficient  and  indeed  almost  absurd.  At  Jena,  the 
medical  faculty  contains  only  five  professors ;  the  law  faculty  at  Glcssen  only 
four.  These  professors  represent  as  It  were  the  instruction  of  the  faculty  re- 
duced to  Its  meagrest  limits,  and  scarcely  sufficing  for  the  academic  demands; 
but  they  are  always  supported  by  larger  numbers  of  extraordinary  professors 
and  of  privat-docerUen  who  enlarge  and  complete  the  scheme  of  studies. 

Tlie  ordinary  professors  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign  from  a  list  pre- 
sented by  the  faculty.  The  formalities  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  German 
States.  The  vacancy  of  the  chair  is  publicly  announced  through  the  news- 
papers, and  any  one  who  has  received  the  degree  of  doctor  can  become  a  can- 
didate by  presenting  an  application  to  the  faculty.  The  latter  In  its  turn  is 
not  obliged  to  choose  from  among  these  candidates ;  It  makes  out  Its  own 
list  In  perfect  freedom  at  a  special  meeting  in  which  only  Uie  ordinary  pro- 
fessors take  part  This  list  contains  generally  three  names ;  but  when  the 
faculty  deems  proper,  when  it  wishes  to  bestow  an  especial  mark  of  esteem 
on  any  candidate,  he  Is  nominated  alone.  This  honor  is  customary  when  the 
candidate  Is  already  ordinary  professor  in  another  faculty.    The  Rector  trans- 
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mits  the  list  to  the  minister,  and  he  presents  it  to  the  sovereign,  without  being 
at  liberty  to  make  any  alteration  in  It  This  privilege  which  the  University 
has  of  communicating  to  the  ruler  of  the  State  the  expresrion  of  its  choice, 
without  limitation  from  any  intermediate  authority,  is  one  of  its  oldest 
prerogatives,  and  one  of  those  which  it  guards  with  the  greatest  jealousy. 
There  is  no  example,  even  in  Austria,  of  an  appointment  made  by  the  sover- 
eign outside  of  the  list  of  the  faculty.  There  have  been  certain  cases  of  the 
refusal  of  the  appointment  for  political  reasons,  and  under  such  circum- 
fiances  the  place  has  remained  vacant  until  matters  were  reconciled.  In  such 
cases  the  government  imposes  a  Fort  of  veto;  but  it  would  never  occur  to  it 
to  substitute  its  own  candidate  for  that  of  the  corporation.  It  sometimes 
happens  also  that  it  complies  with  the  public  sentiment,  which  has  been  dis- 
regarded by  the  professors  but  affirmed  by  the  students.  The  latter  being 
themselves  members  of  the  corporation,  can  in  fact  under  certain  circum- 
stances interfere  directly.  When  they  think  they  have  a  serious  reason  for 
not  approving  the  choice  which  has  been  made,  they  have  the  right  to  make 
known  to  the  sovereign  their  unheeded  desires.  One  of  the  best  known  pro- 
fessors of  the  Vienna  medical  faculty  owes  his  chair  solely  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  this  sort 

SALARIES  AND  COMPBMSATION  OF  PBOFBSSOBS. 

The  regular  salary  of  the  ordinary  professors  varies  in  the  different  Uni- 
versities and  even  with  different  professors  in  the  same  University.  Every 
ten  years  it  is  increased.  Moreover  the  academic  faculty  In  order  to  attract 
to  itself  some  famous  professor  has  sometimes  been  obliged  to  offer  him 
extraordinary  advantages.  At  every  vacancy  a  curious  sort  of  appraisal  of 
the  value  of  the  professor  takes  place  between  the  Universities.  It  is  all 
done  discreetly,  but  the  bidding  is  none  the  less  genuine.  It  Is  thus  that  a 
professor  according  to  his  merit  as  a  savant,  or  his  success  In  his  instruction 
— the  two  advantages  are  equally  sought  for — is  able  to  advance  from  the 
smaller  to  the  more  Important  Universities ;  and  If  he  has  a  place  at  Vienna 
or  Berlin  he  is  obliged  to  maintain  It  by  unceasing  efforts.  The  professor's 
chair  In  Germany  Is  never  a  place  of  repose,  or  the  reward  of  a  completed 
career.    There  Is  never-ending  toil  and  contest    Self-interest  forbids  sloth. 

In  fact  the  professor  does  not  receive  all  his  emolument  from  the  State,  as 
is  the  case  In  France.  A  part  of  It  Is  paid  him  directly  by  the  students  The 
French  system  may  have  Its  merits,  but  It  certainly  has  one  disadvantage. 
The  least  is  that  it  becomes  customary  for  this  fixed  salary  to  be  regarded  as 
the  recompense  for  a  life  consecrated  to  toll,  and  not  as  the  remuneration  for 
the  work  of  Instruction.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  professor  occupies 
himself  but  very  little  with  his  pupils.  Our  men  of  science  rarely  have 
about  them  students  from  whom  they  receive  fees.  They  entrench  them- 
felves  In  thU  matter  behind  a  certain  dignity  which  in  Germany  is  Judged 
very  severely.  The  Germans  say  to  us :  **  that  your  Instruction  Is  gratuitous, 
appears  to  be  advantageous  to  the  students,  but  it  is  rather  more  so  to  the 
professor,  by  freeing  him  from  the  duty  of  instruction  at  hours  for  which  he 
has  the  right  to  maintain  that  he  is  not  paid."  It  in  doubtful  Indeed  whether 
this  system  be  of  advantage  to  the  student  All  those  who  have  frequented 
or  had  the  direction  of  laboratories  know  that  those  alone  work  who  pay. 
We  are  so  constituted.  Gratuitous  higher  instruction  is  a  generous  dream, 
but  it  is  a  dream,  and  moreover  is  it  quite  just  that  those  studies  which  lead 
to  honor,  to  great  industries,  to  brilliant  and  lucrative  positions,  should  be 
gratuitous,  when  no  one  thinks  of  demanding  the  same  privilege  for  that 
secondary  instruction,  which  now  a  days  Is  indispensable  for  entrance  into 
the  most  modest  career  ?    There  is  a  certain  inconsex^uence  in  this. 
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The  Germans  find  a  doable  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  prof cwor  besides 
receiying  a  fixed  salary  from  the  State  is  directly  paid  by  his  pnpils.  In  the 
first  place  the  teacher  seeks  the  more  to  adapt  himself  to  their  needs,  and 
besides,  his  fees  are  always  in  proportion  to  his  merits,  whether  the  students 
be  attracted  by  his  brilliant  lectures,  or  the  wish  to  hear  the  author  of  famous 
works.  In  France  the  student  pays  each  trimester  a  certain  entrance  fee, 
which  in  fact  confers  no  privileges  upon  him,  since  the  instruction  is  open  to 
the  public.  The  sum  of  these  fees  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  exam- 
inations and  of  the  diploma.  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  title  of  doctor.  In  Ger- 
many, the  student  chooses,  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  the  courses 
which  he  proposes  to  follow.  He  inscribes  his  name  with  the  Secretary,  and 
pays  for  each  one  a  certain  fee  fixed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  professor.  The 
rules  content  themselves  with  setting  a  minimum,  and  the  way  In  which  this 
is  established  shows  the  constant  tendency  of  the  German  Universities  to 
render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works.  The  minimum  to  be  paid  by  the 
student  for  a  semestrlal  course  is  as  many  momentary  units  as  the  professor 
gives  lessons  a  week.  If  he  gives,  as  Is  not  seldom  the  case,  five  lessons,  the 
fee  Is  5  florins  In  Austria,  In  Prussia  5  thalers.  The  professor  receives  the 
whole  of  the  fees,  but  they  are  paid  at  the  Secretary's  office,  thereby  avoiding 
any  awkwardness.  By  the  income  which  he  draws  from  the  students,  the 
professor  is  Interested  In  giving  a  large  number  of  lessons  In  order  to  Increase 
the  minimum  and  have  them  good,  In  order  to  secure  many  auditors.  By 
that  part  of  his  salary  which  he  receives  from  the  State,  he  is  secure  in 
sickness  and  old  age.  There  is  no  retired  list ;  the  title  of  Professor  Is 
held  for  life.  When  the  Professor  becomes  Infirm,  he  rests.  Owing  to  the 
extraordinary  professors  and  prioai-docetilen  instruction  Is  not  Impaired. 

PRIVAT-DOCENTEN  AND  THB  SUCCESSION  OF  PB0FBS80BS. 

The  Prussian  regulations  say :  ".The  mission  of  the  University  Is  by  means 
of  lectures  and  other  academic  exercises  to  give  general  Instruction,  both 
scientific  and  literary,  to  young  men  suitably  prepared  by  their  elementary 
studies,  and  It  Is  moreover  to  qualify  them  to  enter  the  different  branches  of 
the  service  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  professions  which 
demand  a  learned  education  of  a  high  order."  It  Is  evident  that  with  its 
small  number  of  ordinary  professors  the  University  cannot  fill  out  such  a 
programme.  It  Is  here  that  the  extraordinary  professors  and  the  privai-docen' 
Un  come  in.  At  Berlin  for  twenty-seven  ordinary  professors  in  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy,  there  are  thirty-three  professors  extraordinary  This  number 
is  never  limited.  It  depends  upon  the  resources  of  the  University,  or  the 
sums  that  the  government  puts  at  Its  disposal.  If  the  Faculty  finds  that  a 
new  or  Important  branch  of  science  Is  not  represented  In  their  Instruction, 
It  seeks  a  professor  extraordinary  to  fill  the  gap,  or  It  gives  this  title  to  some 
man  of  merit  whom  It  wishes  to  secure,  meanwhile  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attach  him  more  closely.  The  professors  extraordinary  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  minister  on  the  nomination  of  the  Faculty.  Their  functions 
are  for  life.  Often  they  have  no  other  salary  than  the  students*  fees,  the 
amount  of  which  they  fix  as  tlie  other  professors  do.  By  way  of  exception, 
a  regular  salary  may  be  granted  to  those  whose  courses  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
attract  many  pupils. 

As  to  the  position  of  privat-docent,  It  Is  open  to  every  one  who  has  attained 
the  degree  of  doctor.  It  is  acquired  by  a  special  examination,  the  details  of 
which  are  carefully  fixed  by  rule.  It  is  an  examination,  but  without  compe- 
tition. There  are  no  competitive  examinations  in  Germany ;  they  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  a  University,  which  is  to  leave  the  entrance  free 
to  every  capacity,  with  the  number  only  limited  by  tlie  necessities  of  instruc- 
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tlon.  The  prkxxt-docaden  never  receive  any  other  emolument  than  the 
gtodents'  fees,  and  lose  their  title  if  they  remain  two  years  unemployed. 
They  vary  the  Instmction  of  the  Facnlty  as  the  extraordinary  Professorii 
complete  it  The  lectures  of  the  privai-docenten  often  serve  as  repetition^. 
Id  fact,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  several  courses  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  one  Faculty.  Hence  arises  rivalry  among  the  professors  which  cannot 
but  be  of  advantage  to  the  students.  Thei'e  is  perfect  liberty  on  both  sides. 
The  professor  teaches  what  he  will  and  as  he  will,  the  student  goes  where  he 
knows  he  can  l>est  secure  economy  and  profit  A  curious  rule  allows  Iiim  to 
attend  ail  the  courses  of  the  Faculty  gratis  for  the  first  ten  days  of  tlic  semes- 
ter. Only  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  he  obliged  to  mal^c  his  choice  and 
register  himself.  A  certificate  of  attendance  at  a  single  course^  even  at  that 
of  a  privat-docent^  or  at  another  University,  admits  one  to  the  examinations, 
and  no  examiner  talces  it  amiss  that  the  candidate  has  not  followed  his 
lectures. 

Cost  of  French  and  German  Higher  Education, 

Without  doubt  the  sums  paid  to  the  professors  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  soon  exceed  the  trimestrial  fees  of  our  French  student,  but  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  hours  given  by  the  professor  to 
his  courses,  the  number  of  pupils  that  he  has,  and  the  facilities  given  for 
practical  instruction.  One  can  thus  readily  convince  himself  that  the  ex- 
peni-es  of  the  German  student  arc  much  more  thoroughly  repaid,  and  that 
the  amount  of  instruction  which  he  would  receive  in  France  for  the  same 
sum  cannot  be  compared  with  that  which  he  gets  in  Germany.  And  more- 
over, to  appreciate  the  expense  of  education  in  any  country,  it  is  not  enough 
to  know  what  the  schooling  costs,  wc  must  ascertain  the  total  amount  of 
the  academic  expenses  added  to  the  general  cost  of  removal  and  living.  It  U 
evident  that  the  smaller  university  towns  ofTer  to  students  of  moderate 
means  advantages  of  cheap  living,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Paris.  Cer- 
tain universities,  as  that  of  Greifswald,  are  attended  almost  exclusively  by 
poor  students,  while  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  where  it  is  the  fashion  to  drink 
wine,  are  the  headquarters  of  the  wealthy  and  frivolous.  Finally  one  ought 
besides  to  take  into  account  certain  conditions  which  lessen  still  further  the 
average  expenses  of  studying  in  Germany. 

The  professor  can  always  at  his  pleasure  exempt  a  student  from  the  pay- 
ment of  his  fee.  He  always  does  this  for  foreigners  who  bring  letters  of 
introduction  to  him,  and  we  have  everywhere  found  that  this  hospitality  of 
knowledge  is  generously  practised.  Another  custom  grants  the  same  exemp- 
tion to  the  sons  of  professors  and  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  universities 
even  down  to  the  secretary.  The  faculty  itself  can  remit  all  or  half  of  the 
fees  to  such  students  as  shall  prove  their  poverty  and  at  the  same  time  give 
evidence  by  a  special  examination  of  merit  and  ability.  The  number  of  those 
who  profit  from  these  immunities  is  estimated  at  1200,  or  one  lifth  of  the 
German  students.  The  expenses  of  the  students  are  often  defrayed  by  ex- 
hibitions, founded  either  by  the  State,  by  parishes,  or  by  private  individuals. 
At  Greifswald,  where  there  are  only  350  students,  there  are  more  than  forty 
each  foundations.  They  are  divided  on  examination  among  students  who 
bring  certificates  of  poverty.  There  are  other  and  humbler  foundations; 
the  University  for  instance  always  disposes  of  a  certain  number  of  free 
plates,  in  a  restaurant  of  the  town,  and  these  are  allotted  each  semester  to 
poor  students  after  a  special  examination,  which  is  held  with  a  certain  solem- 
nity before  the  assembled  faculty,  and  only  includes  the  subjects  studied 
during  the  last  term.  Among  institutions  which  have  been  founded  in  a 
more  modem  spirit,  the  solicitude  of  the  afma  maUr  for  her  indigent  students 
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is  no  less  constant  There  has  existed  at  Heidelberg  since  the  year  1868  an 
association  for  the  assistance  of  sick  students.  The  professors  belong  to  Mm 
association.  The  students  pay  a  semi-annual  subscription  of  90  kreuzers,  but 
are  exempt  from  this  in  case  of  poverty.  The  professors  contribute  to  it 
their  time,  care,  and  good  will.  The  patients  have  a  special  ward  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  choose  the  doctor  they  prefer.  Those  who  are  able  pay  their 
board,  the  others  are  attended  gratuitously.  The  council  of  the  association 
is  composed  of  the  prorector,  who  corresponds  to  the  rector  of  other  uni- 
versities, two  professors  of  the  medical  faculty,  a  doctor  of  the  town,  two 
professors  chosen  each  year  by  the  Senate,  and  five  students. 

The  universal  interest  in  Germany  in  advanced  studies  does  not  grow  out 
of  bounties,  scholarships,  and  prizes,  but  the  number,  merit  and  independence 
of  the  teaching  body,  and  its  adaptability  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age  and  of 
science.  It  is  a  matter  of  especial  importance  that  t?ie  system  of  eduaUion 
shmdd  be  capable  of  receiving  aU  necessary  modifications  without  delay  and  without 
violence.  The  higher  instruction  in  France,  imprisoned  from  its  origin  in  the 
administrative  mould,  is  to-day  the  same  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago ;  scarcely 
have  any  new  chairs  been  created.  In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  system 
of  education,  free  from  all  governmental  shackles,  has  continually  changed, 
grown  and  perfected  itself,  by  the  mere  rivalry  of  the  various  universities. 
In  the  la  t  fifty  years  the  number  of  courses  has  at  least  doubled.  The 
faculties  of  law  and  theology  have  remained  nearly  stationary,  but  those  of 
medicine  and  philosophy,  more  allied  to  the  movement  of  the  age,  have  seen 
the  number  of  their  instructors  increase  from  day  to  day.  At  Berlin  the 
number  of  professors  and  privat-docenten  of  the  faculties  of  medicine  and 
philosophy  was  V17  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1862;  in  1861  it  was  140;  an  in- 
crease of  13  professors  in  two  years,  and  as  each  gives  on  an  average  two 
courses,  this  is  an  augmentation  of  twenty-six  semi-annual  courses. 

No  OurrictUum — Liberty  of  Instruction. 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  eliairSy  there  are  only  professors.  The 
Faculty  is  not  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  certain  number  of  courses,  it 
is  a  corporation  of  professors  who  teach  after  their  own  fashion.  In  prop>or- 
tion  as  the  schemes  advance,  not  only  are  new  men  added  to  the  Faculty,  but 
each  professor  varies  his  instruction  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  times, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  conform,  even  in  appearance,  to  the  announce- 
ment of  a  programme  which  was  countersigned  by  a  minister  of  state  some 
twenty  years  before. 

If  he  makes  mistakes,  if  he  follows  the  wrong  path,  \he  privat-docenten  are 
there ;  they  will  not  fail  in  their  own  interest  to  supply  any  omission  in  the 
instruction  of  the  professors.  Is  a  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  pro- 
fessor, it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  appoint  some  plodding  dullard  to  fill  it, 
whose  only  merit  is  that  he  has  religiously  followed  the  beaten  path.  Tlie 
Faculty  does  not  bind  itself  to  continue  any  of  its  courses.  In  the  last  six 
years,  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  at  Berlin  has  had  to  replace  three  ordinary 
professors,  two  of  chemistry,  and  one  of  astronomy;  it  has  secured  a 
physicist,  a  mathematician,  and  a  palaeontologist 

The  German  system  of  education,  thanks  to  this  freedom  of  the  professors, 
which  is  the  very  basis  of  the  method,  has  acquired  a  multiplicity,  variety, 
and  adaptability  which  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
foreseeing  central  administration.  Every  branch  of  science,  no  matter  how 
special,  though  it  be  the  growth  of  yesterday,  has  the  right  of  citizenship  in 
the  University,  and  invites  students.  We  should  like  to  give  an  entire  list  of 
the  courses  delivered  during  the  last  semester  in  one  of  the  greater  Faculties 
of  Philosophy.    There  would  be  found  all  the  natural,  historical,  and  social 
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sciences  more  or  len  fnUj  represented  according  to  the  interests  of  the 
times:  the  theory  of  micrometric  obeenrations  by  the  side  of  postal  law. 
MoIi&re*8  plays  by  the  side  of  the  monaments  of  the  Trojan  cycle.  French 
dTil  law  is  expounded  at  Monlch,  Wurzbiux,  Freibarg  in  Breisgao,  Berne, 
and  Heidelberg.  Instruction  is  given  in  various  ways.  One  professor  com- 
ments iix>on  a  work  he  is  about  to  publisli,  another  simply  describes  a  journey 
he  has  made.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  course  on  the  literature  of  a  foreign 
language  to  be  held  in  that  tongue,  in  French,  Italian,  or  English.  At  some 
of  the  older  Uniyersities  the  lectures  are  given  in  Latin.  At  Prague,  there 
are  some  young  privat-doetnttH  who  instruct  in  the  rzeeh  language. 

Each  professor  holds  generally  two  courses  at  the  same  time,  or  even  three, 
for  which  he  charges  different  fees.  On  the  programmes  they  are  styled 
pmUkty  privatim,  prwatitgime.  The  lectures  publiee  are  those  for  which  the 
student  has  only  the  minimnm  fee  to  pay.  These  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  others  are,  if  it  is  desired,  a  sort  of  conferences,  or  actual  recitations, 
the  price  of  which  is  sometimes  higher,  but  which  none  the  less  are  an- 
nounced upon  the  official  programme,  and  are  often  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
University.  They  are  generally  upon  some  very  special  point,  or  are  of  a 
more  practical  nature  than  the  others.  One  professor  may  lecture  in  one  of 
his  courses  on  meteorology,  and  in  the  other  on  experimental  physics.  Bopp 
lectured  pMiee  on  Sanskrit,  and  priffolim  on  the  comparative  grammar  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German. 

Fbrm  and  Ptaee  qf  JbutrueOtm. 

The  lecturers  have  no  oratorical  pretensions.  The  only  care  of  the  profes- 
sor is  to  be  understood.  Some,  in  the  great  cities,  have  occasionally  tried  to 
break  through  the  old  academic  simplicity  by  inviting  the  outside  public  At 
Berlin  we  saw  an  attempt  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  DuBois-Reymond.  On 
one  evening  of  every  week  the  citizens  of  Berlin  would  crowd  into  the  great 
amphitheatre  of  the  University,  which,  however,  does  not  contidn  more  than 
960  places.  The  students  were  few,  the  majority  were  men  of  a  certain  age, 
scientific  amateurs,  old  studcnU  of  the  University  who  were  not  sorry  to  be 
once  more  within  the  walls  which  had  witnessed  their  youthful  studies.  The 
learned  professor  read  his  lecture,  which  he  tried  to  make  eloquent  It  was 
upon  the  recent  progress  made  in  the  department  of  biology — sx>ontaneous 
generation,  the  antiquity  of  man,  palaeontology,  he  treated  of  them  all.  This 
method  of  lecturing,  of  which  one  can  form  an  idea  from  the  conferences  of 
the  Sorbonne  save  that  there  were  no  ladies  present,  and  that  no  experiments 
were  made  simply  to  amuse  the  audience,  was  so  opx>osed  to  the  old  university 
usages  that  it  could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  some  slight  feelings  of  jealousy. 
When  the  students  saw  this  eminent  physiologist  discussing  thus  all  varieties 
of  subjects,  they  faid,  somewhat  maliciously,  that  he  a«pired  to  succeed 
Humboldt  They  faid,  too,  that  these  lecture*,  given  before  a  public  com- 
posed solely  of  amateurs,  were  of  no  use  for  the  progress  of  science,  and  that 
DuBois-Reymond  would  have  done  better  to  leave  the  business  of  vulgarizing 
knowledge  to  tho?e  who  had  not  advanced  it,  as  he  had  done. 

Nowhere  in  Germany  are  there  large  halls  like  those  at  Paris,  or  in  f  ome  of 
our  provincial  towns.  The  lecture-rooms  are  small,  often  inconvenient,  and 
poorly  lighted.  In  fact,  the  first  comer  one  can  find  is  good  enough.  Von 
Siebold,  at  Munich,  lectures  in  the  garret  of  the  mu«eunL  A  sort  of  in- 
timacy is  very  soon  established  between  the  profes  or  and  his  pupils  by  the 
very  special  nature  of  the  lecture?,  and  the  tmall  number  of  students  who 
attend  thenL  A  few  years  ago  Ewald,  the  celebrated  oriental  scholar,  at 
G5ttingen,  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness.  He  gave  his  lecturer  in  his 
chamber.  The  students,  seated  around  his  bed,  were  busy  writing,  while 
Madame  Ewald  attended  to  her  household  duties.    It  is  nothing  uncommon 
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for  the  lectoreSf  even  publiee  lectares,  to  be  given  at  the  prof essor^s  hou.  e. 
Five  or  six  of  as  attended  Ehrenberg's  lectures.  He  received  us  in  his  study, 
in  the  mid>t  of  his  microscopes,  his  boolu,  and  his  menagerie  of  infu-oria 
bottled  in  tubes.  We  would  talk  about  the  last  meeting,  ask  the  explanation 
of  Eomc  matter  which  would  cause  a  long  digression;  in  looking  for  one 
creature  in  the  tubes,  we  would  come  upon  another,  and  the  lecture  had  to  be 
begun  anew ;  or  ehe  it  was  some  obscure  reference  that  had  to  be  explained, 
and  we  rummaged  through  the  library ;  and  the  result  was,  that  with  all  their 
interruptions  and  irregularities,  these  lectures  were  most  excellent  and 
profitable. 

This  di^'dain  of  all  Ehow,  this  simplicity  are  not  mere  matters  of  fashion, 
they  are  related  to  the  very  essence  of  German  instruction.  The  professor 
teachei  us  as  he  worlu,  his  course:)  are  only  an  exposition  of  hi^  metfiod. 
He  explores  and  shows  how  a  subject  is  to  be  explored.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  German  profccsor  "works  aloud,'*  before  his  pupils;  the  phrase  is  very 
accurate.  In  France  our  scientific  professors  confine  themf  elves  to  i- bowing 
the  results  that  have  been  acquired. 

Oetieral  Spirit  qf  Seieniifie  BeseareK 

The  German  University  has  founded  the  (cientiflc  glory  of  the  country. 
Every  priMU-do00»U  knows  that  his  only  chance  of  tuccess  is  to  make  himself 
luiown  by  deeper  investigation,  and  better  work  than  hi  rivals  can  perform. 
He  knows  too  that  his  personal  standing  U  in  no  danger  from  intrigue  or 
disgrace,  from  the  interference  of  oflScials  or  the  judgment  of  a  remote 
superior  who  is  to  be  won  by  flattery.  Hi-  only  judges  will  be  his  peers,  the 
profe-sors  of  other  Facultie-*,  under  the  protection  of  public  opinion.  The 
scientific  reviews  proclaim  the  results  of  hi-*  etudies,  and  the  students  ppread 
the  renown  of  his  instruction.  His  future  is  sure,  he  will  become  titular  or 
supplementary  professor.  No  power,  no  clique  can  prevent  him.  There  is 
no  ca«e  on  record  of  a  privat'doceni  of  merit  who  ha-  remained  in  the  second 
rank.  The  secret  of  this  is  in  that  German  freedom  from  centralization, 
which  fllU  us  with  a-toni-hment  The  privat-docent  of  a  great  university 
leaves  it  without  fear,  he  has  no  need  of  keeping  friends  or  a  powerful  pro- 
tector there  in  order  to  be  assured  of  his  recall  at  some  future  day.  He  is 
certain  that  he  will  be  summoned  from  his  exile  at  one  of  the  les^ -known 
univer.^ties,  euch  as  Giessen,  Rostock,  or  Marburg,  if  he  prove  himself  worthy-. 

After  studying  and  lecturing  all  day,  the  young  professors  gather  in  the 
evening,  drink  a  glass  of  beer  together,  exchange  ecientific  information, 
dipcuss,  afiirm  their  doctrines,  and  excite  from  this  mutual  contact  greater 
ardor  for  the  next  day*s  work. 

The  eighteenth  century  gave  French  science  the  preponderance  in  Europe. 
In  1795,  Pallas,  a  German,  printed  at  St  Fetergburg  his  Tableau  phygique  el 
topographique  de  la  Tauride  in  French.  Until  18(H  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin  were  issued  in  French.  French  had  become  the  language 
of  learning  throughout  the  continent  All  this  advance  has  been  lost  The 
wars  of  the  Empire,  crowned  by  the  awakening  of  German  nationality,  were 
the  signal  of  a  violent  reaction  which  extended  to  literature  and  f  eience.  The 
univer-itie«,  after  having  raised  the  theory  of  education  to  a  lofty  height,  are 
now  founding  its  practice  on  the  broade  t  basi^.  The  German  mind  has  been 
renewed  by  them,  it  quits  its  secular  swaddling-clothes,  and  enters  into  the 
maturity  of  the  modem  fpirit  with  all  the  advantage  of  an  unrivalled 
system  of  education.  Therefore  the  infiuence  of  Germany  in  science  goes  on 
increasing  in  Europe.  A  few  months  ago,  a  privat-docetU  of  Berlin,  appointed 
professor  at  the  capital  of  Holland,  began  his  course  in  German.  The  reason 
which  he  gave  to  his  a«toni«hed  hearer^  wa«,  that  Germany  was  henceforth 
the  universal  language  of  ccicnce. 
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I. — THK  AMOCTTT  AXD  ECTD  OT  TEACHINO  POWKR  PBOTIDXDl 

The  first  fact  which  impresses  the  English  obcenrer  of  German  UniTersitiMS 
imder  this  head  is  this — that  the  nomber  of  teachers,  both  of  the  Urst  and 
second  grade,  is  eondiderablj  greater  than  in  English  UniTersitie«  and  Col- 
leges, eTcn  after  accoant  has  been  taken  of  the  larger  number  of  students; 
and  this  discrepancy  is,  perhaps,  cTcatest  hi  the  Science  Departments  Pro- 
Tision  is  thns  made  both  for  the  efTectiTe  fDstruclion  of  students,  and  for  the 
zealous  prosecution  of  original  research.  It  is  in  this  fixed  union  of  teaching 
with  independent  research  that  Prof,  tou  Sjbel,  the  Rector  of  the  UniTersitj 
of  Bonn,  In  his  eIo<iuent  lecture  ''on  German  and  Foreign  Universities,^* 
finds  the  special  excellence  of  the  German  UniTcr^ities  to  consist.  The  com- 
binaUon  is  cherished,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  science* 
but  because  by  this  union  in  one  body  of  students,  teachers,  and  discoverers, 
a  school  is  made,  students  are  drawn  from  a  wider  area  as  to  an  acknowledged 
centre  of  intellectual  action,  and  an  etprit  de  ccrp*  is  created,  which  reacts 
with  incredible  effect  on  the  energies  of  teachers  and  learners  alike. 

In  the  University  of  Bonn  there  are  two  professors  of  chemistry,  KekiM 
and  Landolt,  who  are  respectively  ober-director  and  director  of  the  newly- 
erected  chemical  institute ;  and  under  these  are  five  skilled  asaistanta— one 
for  organic  chemistry,  one  for  qualitative  and  one  for  quantitative  analysis, 
one  for  the  lecture-room,  and  one  a  sort  of  supernumerary.  Again,  Pro- 
fessor Bischof  is  director  of  the  chemical  laboratory  and  technological 
cabinet  There  are,  besides,  directors  of  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  and 
apparatus,  and  probably  other  officers  in  this  department 

The  directorate  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  with  its  cabinets,  is  vacant 

In  the  Natural  History  Department  we  find  two  professors,  who  are  also 
Directors  of  the  Natural  History  Museum.  The  musenm  also  possesses  a 
Curator  of  the  Palaeontological  Collection,  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  an 
authorized  lecturer  on  his  subjects.  Attached  to  the  Botanical  Garden  and 
Institute  are  a  professor  an  inspector,  and  an  assistant  No  account  is  here 
taken  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological  professors,  who  are  Included  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine. 

Of  Astronomy  there  is  one  professor,  Dr.  Argelander,  who  is  also  Director 
of  the  Observatory ;  he  has  one  skilled  assistant 

In  the  Department  of  Chemistry  we  are  able  to  make  a  comparison  with 
the  provision  existing  In  Owens  College,  in  a  ratio  with  the  number  of 
students  taught  There  are  about  90  students  in  Professor  Rckul^'s  largest 
class,  and  in  the  three  laboratories  Is  room  for  60  workers,  though  these  60 
places  are  not  all  filled.     At  Owens   College,  last  session,  there  wore   76 

♦  Report  by  J.  G.  Greenwood  and  H.  E.  Roecoe,  the  former  Principal  and  the  latter 
Professor  In  Owens  College.  Manchester,  to  a  committee  charnfod  with  an  extension 
of  the  College  resoarces  and  cnrricnlum,  so  as  to  include  Inrtmctlon  in  Science 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  one  of  the  great  industrial  dlf«trlct8  of  England.  This 
Report  covers  an  account  of  their  visit  to  the  Science  Department  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Universities  and  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Germany,  and  Is  Included  ftl«o  In  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  rommisplon  on  Sclentlflc  Instnictlon  to  Parliament  In  1874. 
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stadents  in  the  largest  class,  and  44  workers  In  the  laboratory ;  and  onr  staff 
consists  of  one  professor  and  one  assistant. 

The  total  number  of  students  at  Bonn  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty  (Faculty 
of  Arts),  for  the  summer  half  year  of  1868,  was  275 ;  the  number  of  ordinary 
professors  was  27 ;  of  extraordinary  professors,  11 ;  and  of  authorized  priyate 
teachers  (lecturers),  19. 

o5ttingen. 

In  G5ttingen  chemistry  is  (against  the  usage  in  Qermany)  attached  to  the 
medical  faculty ;  there  are,  however,  three  divisions — the  general,  the  physio- 
logical, and  the  agriculturaL  In  the  first,  we  found  Professor  W5hler,  with 
four  skilled  assistants ;  two  of  these  being  also  professors.  In  the  phydolog- 
ical  division  is  another  professor,  with  one  assistant ;  and  in  the  agricultural 
division  is  one  professor  and  one  assistant  There  are,  further,  four  li^bora- 
lory  servants. 

Prof.  W5hler  delivers  the  principal  course  of  lectures  on  systematic  chem- 
istry. His  assistants  lecture  on  special  branches.  The  whole  staff  directs 
the  laboratory ;  and  over  and  above  these  are  the  two  professors  of  physiolog- 
ical and  agricultural  chemistry,  who  conduct  their  own  laboratories. 

In  Physics,  Professor  Weber  and  his  assistants,  Professors  Listing  and 
Kohlrausch,  conduct  an  excellent  physical  laboratory,  and  lecture  on  the 
several  branches  of  physics — Systematic  Physics,  Optics,  Electricity,  &c., 
Light  and  Heat,  Meteorology.  Prof.  Ulrich  treats  of  hydrostatics  and 
hydraulics. 

In  Natural  History,  Professor  Keferstein  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy, 
and  performs  zootomical  demonstrations  in  the  Zoological  Museum  during 
eight  hours  weekly  to  the  students ;  for  four  hours  weekly  the  museum  Is 
open  to  the  public,  when  the  same  professor  Is  present  to  conduct  demonstra- 
tions. Two  professors  lecture  on  botany  (each  six  hours  weekly),  and  com- 
bine with  their  lectures  excursions  and  demonstrations  In  the  botanical 
garden ;  there  Is  also  a  third  assistant  professor.  Professors  Sartorlns  von 
Waltershausen  and  von  Seebach  lecture  each  four  or  five  hours  weekly  on 
mineralogy  and  geology,  and  conduct  practical  demonstrations  in  the 
museums. 

Professor  Elinkerfues  lectures  on  astronomy,  theoretical  and  practical. 

We  have  given  this  minute  analysis  of  the  provision  made  at  GOttlngen  for 
the  study  of  the  sciences  of  observation  and  experiment,  as  the  routine  of 
any  one  of  the  leading  Universities  serves  to  illustrate  the  method  adopted  in 
Germany.  Gdttlngen,  It  will  be  remembered,  Is  not  one  of  the  more  recently- 
founded  Universities,  nor  Is  It  In  any  special  degree  subject  to  the  Influences 
which  have  so  remarkably  fostered  the  growth  of  the  branch  of  education 
under  consideration. 

nlHltTilJI. 

Of  Berlin  University  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  in  chemistry  four  pro- 
fessors and  five  other  lecturers  give  20  distinct  courses — ^theoretical  and 
practical — among  which,  in  addition  to  several  distinct  courses  on  systematic 
chemistry,  are  included  such  subjects  as  the  history  of  chemistry,  the  chem- 
ical foundations  of  geology,  metallurgy,  and  pharmacy. 

Under  the  head  of  Physics,  the  following  distinct  courses  were  given  in  the 
summer  half  year  of  1868 : 

Boon  WMkIr 

Experimental  physics 4 

Technology ,. .  6 

Acoustics 4 

Capillary  theory 2 

Theory  of  light  and  optical  instroments  2 

Physiological  optics 4 


iWMkly. 

Mechanical  theory  of  heat 1 

Hydrography 1 

Pnysiod  ^geography,    theoretical  and 

practicaT 2 

Instraction  In  the  method  of  making 

geographical  &  physical  observations  8 
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TheaeB  10  courses  are  giyen  by  seven  professors;  and  a  physical  laboratory 
is  condncted  by  Professor  Magnas. 

In  Natural  History  10  professors  and  lecturers  gave  21  courses,  theoretical 
and  practical* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  do  not  set  forth  this  list  of  teachers  and 
lecturers  as  a  pattern  for  us  to  follow  in  Owens  College,  or  in  English  Uni- 
versities generally.  We  only  desire  to  point  out  and  emphatically  to  press  the 
importance  of  the  principle  that  the  existence  (in  due  proportions)  of  a 
plurality  of  teachers  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  both  for  breadth  and 
depth  of  instruction.  Where  only  one  teacher  is  charged  with  one  leading 
branch  of  study,  it  is  barely  within  his  power  to  provide  the  systematic  teach- 
ing necessary  for  pass-men ;  whereas,  if,  as  in  German  Universities,  several 
teachers  lecture  concurrently  on  subdivisions  of  a  subject,  the  more  advanced 
students  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  more  thoroughly  some  one  section 
of  their  subject  The  teachers  are  also  induced,  by  the  opportunity  of  lec- 
turing on  special  subjects,  to  engage  in  pro  founder  investigations;  and  thus 
that  otlier  aim  of  University  institutions — the  advancement  of  science  and 
the  promotion  of  a  learned  cla^s — is  furthered.  This  is  a  consideration, 
however,  at  least  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  for  a  remote  future ;  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  this  plurality  of  teachers  in  order 
to  really  effective  teaching. 

The  Berlin  Gewerbe-Akademie,  which  corresponds  to  the  polytechnic 
schools  of  Zurich  and  Carlsruhc,  is  an  institution  of  the  first  magnitude. 
There  are  520  students  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  and  a  very  complete 
staff  of  professors.  It  is  divided  into  three  departments — (1)  of  mechanics, 
(2)  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  (3)  of  shipbuilding ;  and  it  is  proposed  to 
add  a  fourth,  to  be  called  the  philosophical  department,  to  embrace  subjects 
appertaining  to  general  culture,  including  even  the  *'  beaux  arts."  The  State 
allots  £7,800  yearly  to  the  support  of  the  academy,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
large  sums  have  been  spent  on  the  collections  of  models  and  casts,  and  on 
the  very  complete  library. 

FREIBERG — MINING   ▲CADEMT. 

This  school  offers  many  advantages  over  our  Royal  School  of  Mines 
inasmuch  as  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  mining  district,  and  combines 
complete  courses  of  lectures  on  all  the  branches  of  science  allied  to  mining, 
with  practical  instruction,  not  only  in  the  working  of  mines  (chiefly  lead, 
copper,  and  silver),  but  also  in  the  metallurgical  procesf  es,  carried  out  on  the 
large  scale,  employed  in  the  extraction  of  the  metals  from  their  ores.  This 
school  has  been  famous  ever  since  it)  foundation  in  1766.  Among  the  names 
of  its  professors  are  found  the  most  illustrious  geologists,  mineralogists, 
miners,  and  metallurgists  of  the  time.  The  number  of  students  at  the  school 
this  last  sunmier  was  92,  and  of  these  nearly  half  were  young  men  from  the 

*  It  will  complete  this  analysis  of  the  courses  given  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Berlin  in 
the  summer  semester  of  1867-8,  if  we  add  that — 

In  classics  and  the  alhed  subjects  13  professors  and  lectnrers  gaye  28  courses  ;  and 
on  other  ancient  and  on  modem  languages  18  professors  and  lectnrers  gaye  40  courses. 

In  mathematics  6  professors  and  lecturers  gave  18  courses. 

In  what  we  should  term  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  inclnding  pasdagogy,  11  pro* 
feasors  and  lecturers  gave  19  courses. 

In  the  economic  and  agricultural  sciences  7  professors  and  lectnrers  gave  IS  courses. 

In  history  and  geography  9  professors  and  lecturers  gave  13  courses. 

In  belles  lettres  and  the  fine  arts  7  professors  and  lecturers  gave  10  courses. 

AH  the  courses  enumerated  above  belong  to  the  faculty  of  arts  (philosophische 
facnltit),  and  are  exclasive,  of  course,  of  the  three  other  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
and  medicine. 


Assaying  in  the  dry  way  1 

Mineralogy  and  Repetition  Lecture..  <  i 

Practical  MineralosT 2 

Theoretical  CrystaUofiraphy 1 

Geognosy  and  Repetiaon 6 

Palffiontolo^ 1 

Geology  of  Ores 2 

Civil  Engineering 3 

Mining  Engineering,  Ist  div.  and  rep. .  6 

Mining  Engineering,  2d  div.  and  rep. . .  6 

Practical  Assajring 15 

Practical  Assaying  in  the  wet  way 2 

Blovrpipe  Assaying 6 

Mining  Law 4 

Book-keeping 2 

French 4 
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United  States,  who  come  over  in  lai^e  nnmben  to  study  mining;  indeed 
almost  every  nation  is  here  represented.  Foreigners  pay  fees  amounting  to 
£30  per  annum,  but  the  fees  for  Saxon  students  are  almost  nominal.  We  were 
told  that  there  is  at  present  no  demand  whatever  for  miners  in  Saxony,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  number  of  Saxon  students  has  greatly  diminished. 
The  following  list  of  lectures  and  practical  courses  delivered  at  Freiberg  in 
the  year  1865-6  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  tuition : 

He.  of  LtetnrM 
Balii^ela.  ptv  Wok 

Mathematics,  1st  division 4 

Descriptive  Geometry 4 

Elementanr  Mechanics 4 

Mathematics,  2d  div.:  and  Mechanics.  4 

Eleraen  tary  Mechanics  applied  to  mines  8 
Construction  of  mining  machines, 

1st  coarse 2 

2d  coarse 4 

Drawing 14 

Physics 4 

Theoretical  Chemistry 4 

Practical  Chemistry 4 

Analytical  Chemistry 4 

General  Underground  Surveying 2 

Practical  Underground  Surveying.        .  2 

Practice  in  such  surveying (daily)  9 

General  Metallurgy •. 4 

Metallurgy  of  iron 2 

One  day  per  week  is  left  free  from  lectures,  to  enable  the  pupils  to  yi«it  the 
mines  and  smelting  works.  All  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  Government  ex- 
amination, and  thus  to  qualify  themselves  for  a  post  in  the  Saxon  mines 
(which  are  all  worked  and  owned  by  Ctovemment),  must,  before  they  enter 
the  mining  school,  undergo  a  preliminary  examination  in  general  knowledge, 
and  then  devote  five  months  to  practical  mining.  A  similar  preliminary 
course  in  smelting  is  necessary  before  the  Saxon  student  can  be  admitted  to 
the  lectures  of  the  academy ;  these  two  practical  course*,  while  obligatory  on 
all  regular  or  Government  students,  are  open  to  all  who  wi  h  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  After  having  gone  through  the  academy,  the  Government 
student  has  to  pass  an  examination  arranged,  according  to  the  special  part  of 
the  subject  to  which  he  devotes  himself,  (1)  for  miners ;  (2)  for  mining  sur- 
veyors ;  (8)  for  machini^s ;  (4)  for  smelters. 

We  were  conducted  by  the  veteran  mineralogist,  Breithaupt,  to  see  the  un- 
rivalled collection  of  minerals  which  he  has  brought  together  during  his  SOi 
years  of  successful  labor  at  the  academy.  The  whole  of  this  in  many  re- 
spects, the  finest  collection  in  the  world  has  been  made  with  the  small  annual 
grant  of  £45 ;  but  of  course  the  mineralogical  richness  of  the  locality  has 
greatly  assisted  the  collector. 

Connected,  in  ^  certain  extent,  with  the  Freiberg  Academy  is  the  recently- 
founded  Free  Mining  School  of  Zwickau,  established  by  the  State  chiefly  for 
the  education  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  coal  mines  of  Saxony.  In  this 
school  the  miners  spend  two  days  a  week,  working  the  rest  of  the  time  at 
their  trade.  The  subjects  taught  are  mathematics,  German  language,  miner- 
alogy and  geology,  and  practical  mining.  Some  of  the  most  disUnguished 
pupils  of  this  school  subsequently  obtain  free  admission  to  the  Freibei^ 
Academy.  The  only  institution  analogous  to  this  in  our  country  appears  to 
be  the  Bristol  School  for  miners ;  it  is  high  time  that  steps  were  taken  to  do 
something  for  the  education  of  the  higher  cla«s  of  pitmen  in  our  district, 
amongst  whom  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  exists. 

LBIFZIO. 

In  Leipzic  University  the  new  laboratory  is  Just  approaching  completion, 
and  it  appeared  to  us  to  offer  one  of  the  best  models,  as  to  plan,  style  and 
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M^^namameDX  ot  B«m£«ii  to  tike  rniTerutj,  iu  nmovii  ha«  |ct«*U]P 
Ik  &o  otbtf  Ecrv»|«ui  mboraionr,  vitli  tb«  «iz^te  exe^pCkmi  <tf 
tlttt  C'f  Lisbiz-  a2  G>»5«x3,  bare  so  mAOT  pw^nisuij^  jcknU^  cbcatbu  bectt 
tnaked.  aad  «iii§  bAs  bem  wfaoli j  doe  to  t2»e  ttntiriiks:  interoste  shovn  in  «*cli 
br  the  iHastnoo*  Professor,  vbo,  deTv>t««l  li«*rt  aud  sool  to  his 
impftTU  to  his  stxkknu  ft  poftaon  of  LhAt  int«ficst  in,  aud  nod  for« 
orvpmai  in^tsi^^z^kaoiL,  vhich  are  the  real  D»ark«  of  a  «ekiitific  «piriL  Mai^ 
of  like  eheoucal  £^]ideiit&  at  Heideiixene  come^  as  with  as«  to  stady  the  scieoce 
f*?r  the  sake  of  il«  »abi«e^aent  ap{^Iicatk»o5  to  mannfactonMs  iiiediciDe>  or 
phanaacT — for  all  the  German  dni^s:i5t$  and  phamiaceaUcal  chemUta  aro 
viaelj  compelled  to  attrcd  a  rv^nlar  rniver&itr  coarse ;  but  many,  probah^ 
a  lar;ge  fractkm  of  the  number,  stadj  the  eciemn?  for  its  own  aake^  moat  of 
these  stodenift  inleoding  to  qoalifj  them^lvea  for  the  hu;iicr  posts  of 
acientiJic  instroctioa  in  rarioos  ci»iintrits.  Amongst  the  companions  of  thoae 
who  ftndied  at  HeideU»ere  with  one  of  ihe  rvporter*  wen?  men  who  ane  now 
ww^^iwt^  ri^in:;  rvputations  in  mo$t  of  the  German  l*niversaUes«  or  in  tho 
Tariotts  ficicntidc  institntions  of  France,  Russia,  Portu^pd,  Grvat  Britahi, 
and  Amtrfica. 

The  Pbv^ioloeical  Laboratory,  conducted  bj  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
Heknholtz,  is  a  novel  and  important  feature  in  the  Si*ience  do|)artmeut  in 
Heidelberg.  A  handsome  and  spacious  buildiui;  has  recently  been  erected  for 
the  a«e  of  the  prc>fe8sor»  of  physics  and  physaoU)^.  This  embracer  lecture- 
rooms,  Liborutorics,  rooms  fi»r  apparatus  and  instruments,  and  for  conductlof^ 
ftpecial  scientitic  investigations,  besides  dwelling-houses  for  the  professors 
and  their  families. 

We  were  conducted  over  the  admirably-kept  zoolc^cal  collection  by  the 
chief  director.  Prof.  Pa^renstecher.  The  yearly  sum  at  his  dis|H>sal  for  the 
maintenance  and  augmentation  of  the  collection  is  1,400  gulden;  in  round 
numbers,  £\'J0.  Of  this  sum  he  devotes  £50  to  the  acquisition  of  new  speci- 
mens ;  £00  to  the  cost  of  preparations ;  £25  to  glass  aod  other  materials;  and 
£10  to  heating,  «kc.  Many  of  the  more  costly  specimens  have  not  lHH?n  pur- 
chased, however,  but  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  museum.  Still,  by  being 
always  on  the  look  out,  he  often  procures  really  valuable  things  for  small 
sura-*.  lie  told  us  with  great  triumph  of  hi-i  most  recent  acquisitions — a  huge 
bison,  from  the  Zoological  (iardeii  of  Cologne,  for  £6,  and  a  BolR»noptora 
rostrata  for  £16. 

The  cases  (which  arc  titted  with  iron,  not  wood,  for  the  largiT  s{HH'lmons) 
alone  have  cost  more  than  £1,000 ;  this  sum  is  not  included  in  tlic  annual 
estimate. 

Prol  Pagenstecher  insisted  with  great  animation  on  the  necessity  of  sof- 
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flclent  funds  for  maintaining  and  enlaiging  the  coUecttons.  He  told  us  ho 
was  always  waging  a  fierce  battle  *'  einen  grossen  Kampf  *'  with  his  prepara- 
tions, though  he  managed  to  keep  them  under  with  the  assistance  of  four  or 
five  young  men,  who  help  him  to  dissect  and  prepare  in  his  laboratory. 

In  the  winter  half  year  Prof.  Pagenstecher  gives  courses  on  special  zoology, 
comparative  anatomy,  and  comparative  physiology,  with  microscopic  demon- 
strations; in  the  summer  half  year  he  gives  general  zoology  and  palaeon- 
tology. 

The  cases  in  the  museum  are  freely  open  to  the  students,  and  a  small  cata- 
logue 18  placed  in  eacli.  All  the  year  round  a  sort  of  zoological  laboratory 
goes  on  for  zootomical  practice. 

Dr.  Pagenstecher  is  professor  of  the  subjects  enumerated,  and  director  of 
the  museum.  On  hearing  of  our  present  arrangement  for  teaching  Natural 
History  in  Owens  College,  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  inadequacy  of  the 
provision.  In  his  judgment  it  is  not  possible  to  do  with  fewer  than  three 
professors  at  least,  viz.:  Of  Geology  and  Palaeontology;  of  Zoology  and 
Human  Physiology ;  of  Botany. 

OAKLSRUHB— FOLTTBOHNIO  SCHOOL. 

The  science  schools  in  Bonn,  Gdttingen,  Berlin,  Leipzic,  and  Heidelberg  are 
integral  parts  of  those  Universities ;  in  form,  indeed,  they  do  not  even  con- 
stitute a  distinct  faculty,  being  annexed  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  In  Carlsruhe, 
however,  exists  an  example  of  Uiat  important  institution  of  modem  Germany 
— the  Polytechnicum.  The  Polytechnicum  may  be  defined  as  an  institution 
for  teaching,  on  the  lai^gest  scale,  all  the  branches  of  the  sciences  of  experi- 
ment and  observation,  and  not  only  in  their  principles,  but  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  several  industrial  artsr— these  applications  being  not  treated  as 
illustrations  of  science  merely,  but  rather  regarded  as  the  main  subjects  for 
instruction,  for  the  sal^e  of  which  systematic  lectures  were  given  on  theoretic 
science. 

The  Polytechnic  School  at  Carlsruhe,  with  that  at  Zurich,  seemed  to  us  to 
be  very  ably  and  successfully  conducted,  and  to  contrast  favorably  with  some 
other  institutions  of  the  same  Icind,  in  the  more  highly  scientific  character  of 
its  teaching,  both  experimental  and  theoretic. 

It  is  worth  while  briefly  to  describe  the  constitution  of  this  important  insti- 
tution, with  its  600  students. 

In  the  original  programme  the  school  was  declared  to  consist  of  one  general 
and  seven  special  departments.  The  general  department,  called  the  mathe- 
matical, furnished  instruction  in  mathematics,  in  natural  science,  and  in 
modem  languages  and  literature;  and  was  viewed  as  preparatory  to  the 
special  schools,  and  also  as  adapted  for  those  who  proposed  to  become 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  natural  science.  The  seven  special  schools  were 
of  (1)  Civil  Engineering;  (2)  Mechanical  Engineering;  (3)  Architecture; 
(4)  Forestry;  (5)  Manufacturing  Chemistry;  (6)  Commercial  Studies;  (7) 
Civil  Service  (Postchule).  This  constitution  is  in  the  latest  programme  so  far 
modified  that  (1)  the  general  department  is  no  longer  treated  in  form  as  in- 
troductory to  the  rest,  though  it  still  appears  to  be  so  virtually ;  and  (2)  the 
last  two  of  the  special  departments  enumerated  above  are  omitted,  while  an 
agricultural  department  is  added.  The  schools  are,  therefore,  now  seven, 
viz.:  (1)  Mathematics;  (2)  Civil  Engineering;  (8)  Mechanical  Engineering; 
(4)  Architecture;  (5)  Chemistry;  (6)  Forestry;  (7)  Agriculture. 

The  teaching  stafi*  consists  of  the  24  professors  and  16  assistant  lecturers 
and  laboratory  assistants.  The  appliances  comprise  five  laboratories  (viz.: 
Chemical,  Physical,  Mineralogical,  and  for  Forestry  and  Agriculture),  a 
library,  and  12  different  cabinets  or  collections.    The  Department  of  Natural 
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Philosophy  appeared  to  us  to  be  very  ably  conducted;  as  many  as  120 
stodents  attend  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Wiedemann,  in  the  large  theatre  of  the 
department ;  and  the  cabinets  (which  are  the  private  property  of  the  Orand 
Duke)  are  large  and  well  arranged.  In  the  physical  laboratory  were  14 
students,  who  go  through  the  course  In  groups  of  four;  most  of  these 
become  teachers  of  the  subjects  in  Real-Schulen ;  some  get  important  posts 
in  large  mechanical  workshops. 

MUNICH — nNIVBBSITT    AND  FOLTTBOHNIC. 

In  Munich,  as  In  Berlin,  there  are  a  University  and  a  Polytechic  School  side 
by  side. 

The  newly-founded  polytechnicum  in  Munich  is  to  absorb  the  schools 
hitherto  existing  in  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Wiirtzburg.  The  buildings 
were  not  completed  at  the  date  of  our  visit. 

Dr.  Jolly,  professor  of  experimental  physics  in  the  University,  in  addition 
to  his  lectures,  conducts  a  very  important  department  called  the  Mathematico- 
Physical  Seminary.  There  are  at  present  about  10  or  12  in  this  department, 
which,  with  the  physical  laboratory,  is  open  to  all  who  propose  to  become 
teachers  of  physics  in  the  Real-Schulcn.  Professor  Jolly's  method  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Prof.  Kirchhoff.  He  goes  through  each  set  of  experi- 
ments once,  and  after  that  the  students  endeavor  to  perform  them.  When 
they  fail  to  succeed  they  consult  the  professor  or  his  assistant.  At  the  end  of 
the  semester  there  is  a  practical  examination. 

ZiJRICH — UNIVERSITY  AND  POLYTECHNIC. 

In  Ziirich,  also,  there  are  both  a  University  and  a  Polytechnic  School;  and 
%lthoui;h  the  university  is  a  cantonal  and  the  school  a  federal  institution,  they 
%re  so  far  allied,  that  they  share  one  building,  and  many  students  of  the 
University  are,  at  the  same  time,  pupils  in  the  school.  The  total  cost  to  the 
State  for  the  maintenance  of  the  polytechnic  school  is  £12,000  per  annum. 
The  professors  of  the  two  institutions,  moreover,  work  to  a  certain  degree  in 
concert  For  instance,  Dr.  Bolley  is  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  school, 
and  Dr.  Stftdlcr,  profcasor  of  the  same  subject  in  the  University.  They  have 
each  a  laboratory;  but  Prof.  Stadler's  is  an  analytical,  and  Prof.  Bolley*s  a 
technical  laboratory.  There  are  42  students  worldng  in  the  former,  and  50  in 
the  latter. 

There  is  less  freedom  allowed  to  pupils  of  the  school  as  to  the  class  to  be 
attended.  Definite  courses  are  laid  down;  but,  as  at  Owens  College,  relaxa- 
tions are  freely  granted. 

The  most  important  department  of  the  polytechnic  school  is  that  of 
mechanics  and  engineering ;  there  are  also  departments  for  forestry  and  agri- 
culture, and  an  important  department  for  teachers — a  sort  of  technological 
seminary. 

The  professor  of  technical  or  applied  chemistry.  Dr.  Bolley,  lectures  about 
three  or  four  times  weekly  throughout  the  session  He  makes  four  or  five 
subdivisions:  as  the  chemistry  of  color;  of  heating  and  lighting;  of  mate- 
rials; of  nourishment;  of  agriculture.  Before  entering  this  class  the 
student  is  required  to  have  attended  a  theoretical  course  and  an  elementary 
experimental  course. 

Dr.  Zeuncr,  the  professor  of  engineering,  gives  about  50  or  60  lectures 
yearly  on  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat ;  and  he  lectures  six  times  a  week 
for  two  semesters,  on  the  theory  of  machines.  The  character  of  his  courses 
is  very  high  and  riKorous;  he  insists  on  a  knowledge  of  the  differential 
calculus  Si  a  conditi<m  of  entering  his  classes.  He  proceeded  to  remark  on 
the  generally  inadequate  matlicniatical  preparation  of  English  students  of 
eng[ineering,  and  mentioned  his  conviction  that  Professor  Rankine,  for  whose 
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works  he  ezpressed  an  nnbonnded  admiration,  must  find  the  sphere  of  his 
efficiency  as  a  teacher  seriously  limited  by  reason  of  the  want  of  due  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  students. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  prospectus  of  the  lectures  in  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  the  Zurich  school  show  how  much  more  complete  is  the 
scheme  of  instruction  there  than  has  at  present  been  found  possible  in 
England: 

R^Ikpartment  of  OMl  Bngfnsering. 

(Duration  of  course,  S)i  years.) 
1st  year.— Differential  and  integral  calculus.    Descriptive  geometry.    Princi- 
ples  of  construction.     Practice  in  construction.     Drawing. 
Experimental  physics.    Experimental  chemistry. 
2d  year.— Differential  equations.    Technical  mechanics.    Geometry  of  three 
dimensions.    Perspective.    Technical   geology.     Topography. 
Drawing.    Descriptive  mechanical  construction.    Surveying. 
8d  year. — ^Theoretical  mechanical  construction.    Astronomy.    Geodesy.    Con- 
struction of  iron  bridges,  railways,  and  iron  roofs.    Drawing. 
In  addition  to  these  courses  there  are  similarly  extensive  programme*  for 
(A)  the  Department  of  Architecture,  and  (C)  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering.    The  number  of  regular  students  in  the  year  1867  was  in  these 
subject «:  (A)  Department  of  Architecture,  33;  (B)  Department  of  Civil  En- 
gineering, 108 ;  (C)  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  87. 

n.— FBOVISION  MADE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  PB0FE8S0R8  AKD  ASSISTANTS. 

1.  ProfeaaoTB. — ^The  Professors  ordinarii,  at  the  German  Universities  and 
Polytechnic  Schools,  are  servants  of  the  State,  and,  a^  tuch,  all  receive 
salaries  from  the  Government,  varying  in  amount  from  £50  to  £400  per 
annum,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  chair  and  the  standing  of  the 
professor.  In  addition  to  this  fixed  stipend,  a  large  portion,  or  in  many  ca«e8 
the  whole,  of  the  fees  falls  to  the  professor,  and  generally  dwelling-houses 
are  attached  to  the  e  tabli  hment  for  the  accommodation  of  the  profc  sor 
and  Ftaff.  In  the  case  of  several  of  the  leading  professor  hips  the  houses  are 
spacious  and  handsome,  and  valued  at  lea  t  at  £100  per  annum. 

2  SkWed  AnsixtarUs  —Attached  to  every  professorship  of  chemistry  are 
several  a«si  tant^hips.  The  a^i  tant<<  are  chosen  by  the  professor  from  the 
most  promising  or  best  qualified  student ^ ;  they  are  aUo  State  Fervants,  and 
receive  salarlc  ^  from  Government  amounting  to  from  £40  to  £60  per  annum, 
with  the  addition  of  residence,  with  fire,  &c.  The  duties  of  theee  a-hbtants 
are  (1)  to  attend  to  the  preparation  for  illustrating  the  experimental  lectures 
of  the  prof es«or ;  (2)  to  assist  in  the  practical  teaching  In  the  laboratory. 
For  the  fir  t  of  thee  purpo  es  the  fcrvlccs  of  one  a«Bl^tant  Is  required; 
for  the  second  a  number  of  a  slstant^  are  required,  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  student*  working.  In  Bonn  and  Berlin  one  assistant  l-*  appointed 
for  every  12  or  13  students  whilst  In  other  laboratories  a  larger  number  of 
students  are  placed  under  each  a  si  tant  On  the  whole,  we  find  that  the 
average  ratio  of  students  to  a  ^l8tants  Is  20  to  1  In  pomeca  es  (as  at  GOt- 
tlngcn)  the  as<ilAtant<«  are  professors  (extraordliiarll)  In  the  Unlver  Ity,  and 
lecture  on  special  subjects,  a«  well  a'^  take  a  certain  number  of  the  beginners 
in  the  laboratory  altogether  off  the  hands  of  the  profe  sor. 

8.  Fee». — The  fee^  both  for  lectures  and  laboratory  practice  are  much 
lower  than  with  u<i.  This  i<i,  of  course,  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
science  schools  are  Government  Institutions.  Thus  at  Heidelberg  the  fee  for 
the  lectures  on  chemistry  (five  hours  weekly,  for  from  four  to  five  months)  is 
£1  14s.  per  "  semester,'*  whilst  the  laboratory  fee  is  £4  for  working  six  days 
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Report  of  ChmfmiUeo  of  ike  American  Social  Science  Association,  Jan,  10, 1877. 

There  is  an  order  of  education,  which  may  be  called 
special,  by  which  every  individual  in  a  community  in  har- 
mony with  his  choice  shall  not  only  be  cultivated  into  an 
able  man,  but  shall,  in  addition,  have  a  practical  training  in 
that  peculiar  knowledge  and  specific  skill  by  which  he  be- 
comes habitually  a  machinist,  mason,  carpenter,  builder, 
architect,  engineer,  ship-builder,  naval  architect,  etc.  Each 
of  these  duties  must  be  learned  by  some  person,  over  and 
above  and  in  addition  to  all  that  he  knows  in  common  with 
others ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  work  of  each  citizen  will  have 
value  in  exact  proportion  to  his  skill.  In  other  words,  the 
value  of  a  nation's  work  will  vary  with  the  excellence  of  its 
national  system  of  technical  education. 

The  question  comes  home  to  every  one  of  us.  How 
shall  we  train  the  children  and  youth,  who  are  to  succeed  us 
in  this  world,  changed  by  science  and  invention,  for  the  wide 
field  of  responsibility  that  lies  before  them  ?  The  conditions 
of  society  have  undergone  such  a  radical  change  during  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years  that  the  laborer  must  now  receive  a 
difierent  practical  education  from  what  was  required  two 
generations  ago.  Apprenticeship  having  departed,  never 
to  return  in  its  ancient  form,  somethiug  else  must  take  its 
place,  and  give  to  our  artisans  practical  instruction.  Every 
youth  should  have  placed  within  his  reach  such  technical 
instruction  as  will  enable  him  to  become  the  master  of  his 
trade,  art  or  occupation.  By  the  old  apprentice  system, 
the  boy  was  bound  to  the  master  some  seven  years,  and 
received  his  instruction  more  by  his  own  observation  than 
by  any  direct  teaching.     We  recommend  the  plan  suggested 
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by  Mr.  S.  P.  Buggies,  and  so  universally  endorsed  by  the 
press,  in  contradistinction  to  the  former  system  of  our 
fathers,  —  that  the  youth,  whenever  he  has  completed  his 
general  education  in  any  of  our  public  or  private  schools, 
may  enter  what  may  be  called  a 

DBYELOPINO  SCHOOL, 

SO  established  and  arranged  as  to  give  all  the  pupils  a 
good  general  idea  of  all  the  different  trades,  arts  or  callings, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  by  themselves  or  the 
superintendent  for  what  kind  of  business  they  have  the 
greatest  natural  genius.  Imagine,  if  you  please,  one  very 
large  room,  with  a  steam-engine  and  boiler  in  the  middle  of 
it,  so  that  all  pupils  that  have  any  taste  for  the  management 
of  steam,  or  steam-engines,  could  examine  every  point,  and 
readily  understand  all  about  it.  Then  we  would  have  a  car- 
penter's bench,  with  a  variety  of  tools,  to  show  how  that 
work  was  done ;  then  perhaps  turning-lathes,  to  show  how 
the  wood-turning  business  was  performed ;  then,  with  the  aid 
of  blackboards  and  carving-tools,  it  might  be  seen  how 
drawing  and  carving  is  done,  by  those  that  have  any  inclina- 
tion for  that  business.  We  should  also  have  planing- 
machines,  lathes,  upright  drills,  jig-saws,  etc.,  to  represent 
the  machinist  business.  Foundry  work  should  be  shown  by 
having  the  usual  fixtures  for  sand,  and  two  and  three  part 
flasks  for  moulding,  etc. ;  the  casting  could  be  done  in  soft 
metals,  as  lead,  zinc  or  tin,  which  could  be  reused,  as  Hie 
whole  art  in  foundry  work  consists  in  the  different  manner  of 
moulding;  and  almost  all  other  trades  or  methods  of 
doing  work  could  be  pretty  well  represented  in  the  same 
room. 

THB  8CHOOIr-6HOP. 

As  soon  as  it  should  be  ascertained  what  kind  of  business 
the  pupil  is  best  fitted  for  by  nature,  he  would  be  recom- 
mended to  the  School-Shop  where  that  trade  should  be 
taught,  and  be  more  thoroughly  instructed  in  two  years,  and 
become  a  better  mechanic,  than  in  six  or  seven  years  under 
the  old  system  of  learning  a  trade. 
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Schod'ShopB  TB.  Workshops* 

We  would  here  like  to  show  the  difference  between 
mechanical  shops  of  all  kinds  that  should  be  established  to 
teach  a  trade,  art  or  calling,  and  the  shops  already  estab- 
lished for  doing  work  of  that  particular  kind  for  profit. 
For  example,  we  will  speak  of  the  machine-shop,  which, 
as  now  arranged,  is  fitted  up  with  the  general  tools  and 
fixtures  necessary  to  do  a  particular  class  of  work,  such 
as  locomotive  building,  or  steam-engine  building  of  various 
sizes,  or  printing-press  machinery,  or  factory  machinery,  or 
tool-making,  etc.,  etc.,  neither  of  which  would  have  every 
variety  of  tool  or  fixtures  in  any  one  shop  for  doing  every 
kind  of  machine  work.  But  when  we  fit  up  a  machine-shop 
for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  that  trade  or  art,  it 
should  contain,  not  only  planers,  lathes,  upright  drills,  gear- 
cutting  machines,  etc.,  for  doing  work  generally,  but  should 
contain  every  tool  and  appliance  of  every  name  and  nature 
that  is  ever  used  in  any  shop  whatever,  so  that  the  student 
would  become  acquainted  with  every  manner  of  doing  work 
and  the  management  of  every  kind  of  tool  or  device  ever  used 
in  any  place  or  business  for  doing  work.  Also  there  should 
be  a  very  particular  selection  of  the  kinds  of  work  to  be 
made  at  the  school-shops,  consisting  of  lathes  and  planers 
and  other  tools  that  are  always  kept  on  sale,  large  and  small 
work  of  different  kinds,  making  as  great  variety  of  work  as 
possible  for  the  pupil  to  practise  upon  in  building,  so  that  he 
would  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  and  every  part  of  the 
machine  business  ;  and  each  pupil  would  be  taught  to  make 
the  whole,  and  put  together  every  machine  that  was  being 
constructed. 

The  School-Shop  Training, 

In  the  school-shop  the  pupil  would  advance  from  a  lower 
degree  of  instruction  to  a  higher  as  rapidly  as  his  thorough 
knowledge  and  good  workmanship  would  justify.  The 
instructor  would  be  paid  a  satisfactory  salary,  and  not  be 
permitted  to  make  merchandise  of  the  time  of  the  student. 
All  machinery,  or  articles  made  by  the  students,  could  be 
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put  on  sale,  or  be  sold  at  auction,  and  the  proceeds  appro- 
priated towards  the  expenses  of  the  ^  schoolnshops." 

The  great  and  rapid  change  in  the  division  of  labor 
and  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  great  variety  of 
appliances  for  doing  all  kinds  of  business,  show  plainly  the 
importance  of  changing  the  system  of  instiruction  at  the 
present  time.  We  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  will  be 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  youth,  and  would  prove  in 
the  end  to  be  very  economical  for  the  whole  community. 

AH  AOB  OF  SPECIALISTS. 

Formerly  a  carpenter  was  taught  to  build  a  whole  house  : 
he  used  to  jack  down  his  floor-boards,  make  sashes,  blinds, 
doors,  stick  out  his  mouldings,  build  his  stairs,  split  out  the 
laths,  etc. 

Now  this  work  is  divided  into  specialties.  We  have 
planing-mills,  where  boards  are  planed  by  the  wonderful 
^planing-machine  "  to  an  equal  thickness ;  tongued,  grooved 
and  jointed  if  desired;  also,  machines  run  by  steam  for 
sticking  out  mouldings  of  every  size  and  description. 
There  are  special  establishments  for  making  blinds,  sashes, 
and  doors  of  every  description  and  variety,  by  machinery 
invented  and  adapted  to  that  special  purpose.  Stair-building, 
formerly  a  part  of  the  carpenter's  trade,  is  now  a  specialty 
or  business  by  itself.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  machine  business,  caused  by  the  subdivision  of  labor 
and  the  introduction  of  various  machines  and  appliances  to 
perform  the  labor  formerly  done  by  hand.  Instead  of  chip- 
ping and  filing  to  make  a  straight  edge  or  level  surface,  the 
material  is  now  placed  upon  the  planer  for  planing  iron,  where 
the  edge  is  made  perfectly  straight,  or  the  surface  perfectly 
level,  in  one-tenth  the  time  formerly  required  before  the 
introduction  of  the  planing-machine.  This  is  true  of  other 
varieties  of  work,  by  means  of  upright  drills,  jig-saws, 
screw-cutting  apparatus,  polishing  and  emery  wheels,  uni- 
versal chucks  and  other  appliances  to  the  lathe,  together 
with  other  apparatus  which  facilitates  the  manufacture  of 
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the  yirious  parts  of  the  work.  It  is  well  known  there  is  no 
place  at  the  present,  nor  has  there  been  for  some  time  past, 
where  a  boy  could  "  learn  a  trade.'' 

▲DAPTDfO  SDUCATION. 

We  boast  of  our  liberal  institutions,  and  our  admirable 
form  of  government ;  nay,  more,  of  our  intelligence.  It  is 
admitted  that  we  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of  learning ; 
but  who  cannot  perceive  how  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  can  justly  lay  claim  to  that  noble,  refined  and 
practical  excellence  which  ought  to  adorn  a  great,  a  pros- 
perous and  free  people?  We  must  strike  out  new  paths. 
We  must  advance  with  the  world.  How  many  men  know 
anything  at  all  of  the  materials  with  which  they  work  ? 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  we  have  the  hearty  approval 
and  co-operation  of  Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  the  experienced 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  in  relation 
to  the  above-proposed  plan. 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehension  by  those  who  have 
desired  information  in  relation  to  the  many  articles  published 
upon  this  subject  in  our  public  papers  during  the  past  year, 
we  would  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  the  object 
of  the  above  plan  to  give  to  all  the  youth  leaving  our  public 
or  private  schools  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  chosen  trade  or  occupation  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Every  boy,  rich  or  poor,  is,  we  think,  as 
much  entitled  to  be  taught  a  good  trade  as  to  have  an  edu- 
cation in  our  public  schools.  We  also  believe  the  proposed 
plan  would  be  self-supporting  in  a  short  time  after  being  once 
put  in  successful  operation. 

To  recapitulate :  — 

First.  There  would  be  great  advantage  gained  by  select- 
ing the  right  youth  (by  the  Developing  School)  for  the 
right  business. 

Second.  The  boys  would  be  taught  the  trade,  instead  of 
getting  their  knowledge  by  observation,  as  was  the  case  by 
the  former  plan ;  and  not  be  kept  on  work  which  would  be 
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most  profitable  for  the  master,  as  it  would  be  his  whole 
object  to  teach  the  boys,  instead  of  making  profit  on  their 
work. 

Third.  The  schoolnshop  would  be  much  more  perfectly 
fitted  up  (as  described)  to  tecbch  the  business  than  any  shop 
to  do  work  for  profit,  as  all  shops  heretofore  have  only  been 
fitted  with  such  tools  and  appliances  as  were  necessary  to  do 
their  particular  class  of  work. 

Fourth.  The  kind  of  work  selected  to  be  made  by  the 
boys  would  be  both  large  and  small,  embracing  as  great  a 
variety  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  them  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  every  branch  of  the  business. 

Fifth.  There  would  be  good  moral  discipline  in  the  school- 
shop,  the  boys  not  being  mixed  up  with  journeymen  and  all 
classes  usually  found  in  all  shops  as  generally  established. 

Sixth.  There  would  be  no  more  expense  to  the  boy  while 
learning  the  trade  and  making  him  a  producer,  than  there 
was  while  getting  his  publicHschool  education. 

Seventh.  The  worth  of  the  work  made  by  the  boys  would 
probably  pay  current  expenses  after  a  very  short  time. 

EBMAKKB  BT  WBNDELL  PHILLIPS. 

One  of  the  great  problems  which  confronts  republican 
statesmanship  is  how  to  manage  the  population  of  cities. 
The  tendency  of  our  time  is  to  gather  men  into  cities. 
These  treble  and  quadruple  while  the  country  only  doubles. 
In  every  large  town  and  great  city  is  always  present  a  vicious 
class,  a  burden  and  check  on  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  become  dangerous.  The  education 
and  moral  training  of  these  is  of  the  first  importance.  Lack- 
ing this,  republican  institutions  are  sure  to  be  a  failure. 
Every  city  has  two  kinds  of  education  for  this  class :  one 
is  the  schools ;  the  other  is  the  tolerated  temptations  and 
houses  of  vice.  These  educate  men  just  as  much  as  other 
schools  do.  Their  results  are  more  immediately  visible  and 
more  easily  measured  than  those  of  the  book-schools  are. 
While  there  lies  on  our  Chief  of  Police's  table  a  perfect  list 
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of  ewery  house  in  the  city  devoted  to  vicious  indulgence, 
and  such  houses  are  not  closed,  they  must  be  considered 
a  tolerated  and  recognized  means  of  training  the  masses « 

Now,  idleness  is  one  of  the  first  temptations  to  vice. 
Children  should  be  taught  how  to  work,  and,  if  possible, 
trained  to  love  work.  Again,  one  of  the  first  safeguards 
against  dishonesty  is,  to  know  how  to  make  an  honest 
living. 

Seven  out  of  ten  who  come  out  of  our  public  schools  will 
prefer  a  trade  or  be  obliged  to  make  their  living  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.  My  experience  is  that  hundreds  leave  school 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  wholly  unable  to  do  anything  for  which 
any  man  would  be  willing  or  could  afford  to  give  them  a 
dollar.  Here  is  the  ready  and  fruitful  source  of  vice  and 
danger  in  large  towns  and  cities. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  no  right  to  take  a  man's 
child  from  him  and  keep  hini  until  he  is  fifteen,  or  to  induce 
a  man  to  trust  his  child  with  us  until  be  is  fifteen,  and 
then  hand  him  back  unable  and  unfit  to  earn  his  bread. 
We  have  done  the  boy  and  the  city  a  harm  rather  than  a  good. 
Education  means  fitting  a  man  for  his  life.  We  have  rather 
unfitted  than  fitted  such  a  boy  for  the  life  of  labor  which  is 
to  be  his  life. 

Of  course  I  do  not  object  to  any  liberal  knowledge  we 
give  him.  Neither  do  I  now  and  here  intend  to  notice  or 
criticise  the  perfection  or  imperfection  with  which  this  is 
done.  On  that  I  have  my  opinions,  and  I  do  not  consider 
our  sucqess  in  that  line  anything  to  be  proud  of.  But  I 
maintain  that  as  respects  that  large  class  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  labor  of  their 
hands,  our  system  is  not  as  good  as  that  which  prevailed  a 
century  ago,  and  still  prevails  in  our  small  towns.  The  boy 
went  to  school  six  months,  and  helped  his  father  on  the  farm 
or  in  his  trade  the  other  six.  At  sixteen  or  eighteen  such  a 
boy  came  into  life  able  to  maintain  himself,  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet,  a  help,  not  a  burden  or  danger  to  the  community ; 
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his  life  a  career,  not  a  lottery ;  the  city  an  opening  and  oppor- 
tunity to  him,  not  merely  a  temptation. 

Men  wonder  sometimes  at  the  extraordinary  success  of 
what  we  call  self-educated  men.  Most  of  them  had  such  a 
training  as  I  have  described,  and  if  they  had  failed  when 
competing  with  men  merely  book- trained,  that  would  be  more 
matter  of  thoir  wonder  than  their  success  is. 

I  do  not  ask  to  have  this  old  system  back  again ;  but  it 
gives  us  a  good  hint  how  to  amend  ours. 

The  boy  who  is  going  to  college  has  two  or  three  more 
years  of  education  given  him  to  fit  him  for  his  futui*e. 
Why  should  not  the  city  extend  to  the  children  who  prefer 
some  mechanical  trade  equal  favors,  parallel  advantages? 
the  same  amount  of  training  for  their  futui-e  that  the  college 
boy  has  for  his  ?  The  discrimination  against  those  who  pre- 
fer to  work  with  their  hands  b  very  unjust. 

Our  system  of  education  helps  the  literary  class  to  an 
unfair  extent  when  compared  with  what  it  affords  to  those 
who  choose  some  mechanical  pursuit.  Our  system  stops 
too  short ;  and  as  a  justice  to  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  to 
society,  it  should  see  to  it,  that  those  whose  life  is  to  be  one 
of  manual  labor  should  be  better  trained  for  it ;  the  system 
Mr.  Buggies  proposes  seems  to  me  admirably  adapted  to 
this  end.  Its  main  features  must  be  added  to  our  Public 
School  System,  which  daily  becomes  more  unequal  to  the 
task  it  assumes. 

The  Developing  School  is  an  entirely  new  suggestion,  and 
an  instrument  and  help  to  education  of  great  value. 

We  put  a  child  into  a  hall  or  school,  where  he  sees  evety 
variety  of  mechanical  work  going  on.  He  tries  his  hand  at 
any  he  fancies.  Soon  his  natural  bent  or  taste  shows  itself. 
His  peculiar  genius  chooses  and  clings  to  some  one  kind  of 
work.  He  has  found  his  calling  —  the  square  peg,  as  the 
phrase  is,  has  found  the  square  hole  —  and  is  not  obliged 
to  stagger  and  stumble  through  life  a  square  peg  in  a  round 
hole.     This  natural  bent  once  found  out,  we  hand  the  child 
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oyer  to  that  school-shop  which  teaches  his  particular  trade, 
and  thus  fit  him  for  his  life. 

In  this  school  he  should  be  broadly  trained  in  all  that 
pertains  to  his  chosen  calling ;  not  be  crippled  by  being  con- 
fined to  some  one  small  item,  or  portion  of  it.  He  should 
not  be  crippled  by  being  set — as  we  used  to  say  when  pins 
were  made  by  hand  —  to  make  a  pin's  head  or  point  all  his 
life.  If  one  portion  of  his  chosen  trade  fails  him,  he  should 
have  some  insight  into  all  its  particulars,  and  be  thus  able  in 
almost  any  event  or  emergency  to  stand  on  his  feet  au  inde- 
pendent man.  Never  let  us  lose  the  well-known  charac- 
teristic of  the  Yankee  race,  that  no  shock  can  ever  shake 
one  off  his  feet,  and  no  fate  place  him  where  he  would  not  be 
worth  his  keep. 

KKT.   KDWABD  B.   HALS,   D.D. 

Mr.  Hale  followed  Mr.  Phillips.  He  called  attention  to 
the  loss  which  the  community  sustains  by  placing  boys  in 
occupations  for  which  they  are  not  fitted  by  their  native 
abilities.  He  spoke  also  of  the  difficulty  of  educating  boys 
in  accordance  with  their  native  ability,  even  when  that 
ability  has  been  ascertained.  He  took,  as  an  illustration, 
the  difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  impossibility,  of  training 
a  Boston  boy  to  a  sailor's  life.  He  asked  the  audience  if 
anybody  remembered  an  instance  within  the  last  ten  years 
when  a  Boston  boy  had  been  trained  to  a  life  at  sea.  Yet 
there  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  passion  for  the  sea  in 
our  blood.  We  are  the  descendants  of  the  Vikings ;  and 
some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  our  race  have  been  its 
victories  on  the  ocean.  That  is  only  one  instance,  among 
many,  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  neglecting  the  native 
ability  of  our  own  children,  in  our  drift  or  habit  of  turning 
all  our  boys  into  tradesmen. 

Now,  the  great  duty  of  the  State  is  to  make  the  most  out 
of  every  child  bom  in  the  State.  These  children  are  bom 
with  great  diversity  of  ability,  and  they  must  be  trained  to 
every  variety  of  calling,  if  the  State  be  wise.     If  Jenny 
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Lind  be  bom  here,  she  must  be  trained  to  music ;  if  John 
Milton  be  bom  here,  he  must  be  trained  to  letters ;  and  none 
of  the  follies  of  Adam  Smith,  or  of  the  other  economists, 
must  condemn  them  to  headmg  pins  or  spinning  cotton. 
But,  as  we  live,  we  are  fast  losing  the  opportunities  for  this 
variety  of  training.  We  begin  bravely  on  the  broad  system 
of  the  public  schools.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  said  that  the  average  Boston  boy  leaves  school  forever 
before  he  is  twelve  years  old.  What  is  it,  then,  for  which 
you  have  trained  him?  Anybody  who  knows  the  real  open- 
ings for  those  boys  will  tell  you  that  it  seems  as  if  they 
were  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  news-boys  or  cash-boys  in  the 
great  retail  shops,  or  sellers  of  lozenges  at  the  door  of  the 
Museum. 

Now,  these  are  not  good  preparations  for  life.  Nobody 
ever  saw  a  grown-up  cash-boy,  or  a  grown-up  lozenge-boy. 
My  friends,  the  manufacturers,  say  that  they  are  glad  to 
have  a  few  of  these  boys  in  their  mills ;  but  I  have  to  say  to 
them  that  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  loom  or  the  spinning-frame 
is  not  a  good  education  for  manhood  or  womanhood.  And 
I  have  to  remind  them  that  the  prime  business  of  a  Christian 
State  is  not  to  make  cottons,  but  to  make  men  and  women. 

Now,  the  report  has  told  you  what  are  the  causes  for  the 
difiicully  in  training  boys  to  the  use  of  their  hands  and  heads 
together.  We  want  the  trained  mechanic  as  much  as  we 
ever  did.  But  our  system,  alas,  no  longer  permits  the 
trained  man  in  his  workshop  to  give  a  personal  training  to 
the  boy  who  is  to  learn.  Our  system  even  keeps  boys  out 
of  the  sight  of  workmen,  so  that  they  really  tell  a  story  of 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  had  never  seen  any  mechanic  at  his 
work,  except  a  plumber,  —  and  that  boy  chose  a  plumber's 
trade  because  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  choose  I  What 
follows  all  this  difficulty  in  teaching  boys  to  use  the  powers 
Grod  has  given  them  ?  Why,  there  grows  up  a  race  of  inef- 
ficient men,  who  have  not  learned  to  do  anything  at  all. 
They  are  left  in  the  grade  of  mere  brute  labor,  because  ihey 
have  learned  no  art  or  handicraft  in  their  boyhood. 
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Mr.  Hale  continued :  — 

Here  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  I  look  upon  this 
subject :  For  more  than  twenty  years  now,  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  study  all  the  questions  of  city  poverty,  of  pauperism, 
and  of  other  misery ;  and  I  tell  you  what  any  working  min- 
ister will  tell  you,  that,  after  intemperance,  the  worst  evil 
you  have  is  your  body  of  imtrained  laborers,  and  that  your 
present  social  status  makes  no  provision  for  the  training  of 
labor.  It  is  to  supply  this  central  need  that  Mr.  Kuggles 
proposes  his  plan  of  the  Developing  School,  and  the  schools 
connected  with  it. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the  best  plan  was  the 
old  New  England  plan.  The  fathers  builded  better  than 
they  knew  when  they  sent  a  boy  to  school  for  three  months, 
and  then  kept  him  at  work  for  three  months  at  the  bench,  in 
the  fishing-boat,  or  on  the  farm.  But  we  think  we  have  out- 
grown that  system.  We  compel  the  school-boy,  while  he  is 
a  school-boy,  to  keep  at  school  all  the  time.  We  teach  him 
to  calculate  how  many  bushels  of  oats  can  be  exchanged 
against  how  many  bushels  of  wheat,  when  oats  are  so  much 
and  wheat  is  so  much,  —  and  he  does  not,  for  all  our  teach- 
ings, know  a  kernel  of  oats  nor  a  kernel  of  wheat  when  he 
sees  them.  Then,  finding  our  boys  good  for  nothing,  we 
turn  round  and  beg  the  schools  to  undertake  their  training. 
Just  as  we  have  made  the  schools  teach  a  little  music,  and  a 
little  drawing,  and  a  little  sewing,  we  ask  them  to  be  good 
enough  to  teach  a  little  filing,  and  a  little  planing,  and  a  litde 
sawing.  But  all  this  is  merely  overburdening  the  school 
system,  which  is  overburdened  already ;  and  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  separate  training  of  each  boy,  according  to  his 
own  personal  ability. 

What  Mr.  Ruggles's  plan  suggests  is  a  school  to  which  the 
boy  shall  come  when  he  is  of  proper  age  to  learn  his  trade,  — 
where  he  shall  first  be  tried,  by  an  intelligent  master,  on 
different  lines  of  work.  The  report  which  has  been  read 
explains  to  you  the  detail.  In  a  few  months,  or  perhaps 
weeks,  we  shall  know  whether  this  boy  will  be  a  good  ma- 
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chinist,  or  a  good  founder,  or  a  good  carpenter,  or  good 
watchmaker.  We  shall  know  his  physical  aptitudes,  his 
moral  aptitudes ;  we  shall  know  what  line  of  work  he  can 
follow  well.  Then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  take  him  into  the 
separate  school,  where  that  aptitude  can  be  best  developed. 

I  am  told  by  skilful  men,  and  I  believe,  that  under  two 
years  of  such  careful  training,  for  the  new  purpose  of  train- 
ing, an  intelligent  boy  will  learn  more  than  he  would  learn 
in  seven  years  of  the  old  apprenticeship,  knocked  about  here 
and  there,  left  to  run  errands  or  to  take  the  rough  work  gen- 
erally, —  perhaps  making  rivets  for  a  year,  if  there  were  need 
of  rivets,  or  punching-holes  for  a  year,  if  there  were  need  of 
holes.  If  that  estimate  be  true,  our  plan  proposes  to  save 
five  years  of  each  young  man's  life,  and  to  give  it  to  him  as 
his  freedom  present,  even  before  he  comes  of  age. 

We  wish  the  State  to  add  this  developing  system  to  its 
system  of  schools,  because  the  State  can  do  it  better  than 
any  private  corporation.  The  State  has  determined,  wisely, 
that  all  the  larger  towns  shall  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
public  schools,  shall  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  college.  It 
has  determined,  wisely,  that  they  shall  teach  drawing  in 
those  schools,  resolving  to  develop  the  hardly  budding 
genius  of  art  in  our  manufactures.  Let  it  determine,  with 
the  same  wisdom,  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  workshops  of 
other  lands  for  the  skilled  workmen  whom  it  must  have,  if  its 
great  enterprises  are  to  prosper. 

It  is  an  interesting  reflection  that  when  Robert  Stephenson 
had  conceived,  and,  I  may  say,  determined  on,  that  great 
invention  of  the  locomotive,  which  has  revolutionized  the 
world,  he  knew  so  well  what  he  needed,  and  the  world 
needed,  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  build  his 
model  till  he  had  first  trained  the  machinists  who  were  to 
build  it  with  him.  The  machine-shop  in  which  the  ''  Rocket  '* 
was  built  had  been  first  the  training-school  of  the  machinists 
who  built  her ;  and,  when  the  great  day  of  trial  came,  the 
result  appeared.  She  did  not  break  down  on  experiment  in 
the  competition  with  her  rivals.     They  did.     She  did  not 
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need  to  be  hauled  off  for  repairs.  What  she  was  bidden  to  do 
she  did.  What  he  had  prophesied,  she  performed.  And  the 
day  that  the  great  trial  was  over,  modem  society,  had  it  only 
known  it,  was  re-bom  I  In  that  new  birth  it  was  needed  that 
Robert  Stephenson  should  fitly  train  a  school  of  machinists 
to  their  duty. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  so  soon  as  the  State  throws  the 
prQstige  of  the  public  school  system  around  its  schools  of 
industry,  and  opens  them  as  freely  as  it  opens  its  schools  of 
Latin,  of  Greek,  and  of  the  higher  mathematics,  we  shall  see 
boys  of  enterprise  and  ingenuity  and  quickness  of  eye,  re- 
pair to  them  with  as  much  eagerness  as  boys  now  repair  to 
West  Point  or  to  Annapolis,  —  with  more  eagerness  than 
they  show  in  going  to  Yale  and  Harvard.  The  State  will 
have  provided  what  its  system  now  lacks,  and  will  meet  the 
wants  and  aspirations,  as  it  trains  the  inborn  faculties,  of 
every  child  of  God  bom  into  its  arms. 

MS.    BLIZUB  WBIOHT. 

Mr.  President  :  The  filing  school,  so  tlioroughly  illus- 
trated, seems  to  be  quite  aside  from  the  aim  of  the  report 
before  the  Association,  and  rather  in  the  line  which  we 
wish  to  avoid.  The  tendency  of  the  present  system  of 
manufactures  is  to  turn  the  boy  into  a  tool  instead  of  a 
man,  —  a  tool  that  must  rust  when  out  of  employ,  instead 
of  a  man  who  can  get  his  living  and  more,  everywhere.  We 
wish  to  educate  the  boy,  not  into  a  filing  tool  of  the  highest 
possible  perfection,  or  drilling  tool,  or  turning  tool ;  but  into 
a  master  of  so  largo  a  variety  of  tools,  that  he  can  create  all 
the  parts  of  some  complicated  and  useful  mechanism,  so  as  to 
work,  and  produce  something.  Boyhood  is  not  long  enough 
to  acquire  absolute  perfection  in  perhaps  any  one  of  a  score  of 
common  old-fashioned  hand-tools,  which,  used  with  the 
highest  possible  skill,  can  produce  surprising  and  beautiful 
results. 

The  trouble  is,  if  it  were  long  enough,  the  beautiful  result 
produced  would  not  be  the  production  of  the  twenty  persons 
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using  the  twenty  tools,  but  of  some  superintending  brain 
which  used  twenty  human  tools  or  twenty  inanimate  tools  to 
produce  it.  Of  all  old-fashioned  tools  the  file  is  perhaps  the 
most  painfully  difficult  to  use  perfectly.  It  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  metallic  arts,  and,  without  very  high  skill 
in  its  use,  the  present  system  of  machinery  could  not  have 
been  bom.  But  that  once  in  existence,  the  importance  and 
domain  of  the  file,  and  the  miraculously  true  filer,  shrink 
almost  into  insignificance.  If  people  were  hereafter  to  be 
born  without  legs,  the  accomplishment  of  standing  on  one's 
head  and  walking  on  his  hands  would  assume  great  impor- 
tance. So  if  planing  and  turning  engines,  including  the  turn- 
ing of  irregular  forms,  were  to  be  lost  to  mankind,  the  old 
marvellous  skill  in  the  use  of  the  file  might  loom  up 
again. 

What  we  want  in  the  field  of  practical  education  is  some 
substitute  for  the  dead  apprenticeship  system.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  machinery  in  great  establishments,  the  old  trades 
which  were  handed  down  from  fiftther  to  son  are  either  abol- 
ished or  shrivelled  to  littleness. 

The  Yankee  boy,  the  most  constructive  "critter^  naturally 
in  the  world,  is  pretty  much  shut  out  from  the  sight  of  all 
sorts  of  tools.  And,  knowing  nothing  of  tools,  the  machines 
which  are  made  to  do  the  work  of  the  tools  are  a  sealed  book 
and  a  mystery  to  him.  If  he  goes  to  a  machine  shop,  they 
will,  perhaps,  take  him  on  the  footing  of  a  tool,  and  set  him 
to  doing  over  and  over,  forever  and  ever,  one  particular  thing ; 
that  is,  if  he  does  not  disgust  the  superintendent  by  letting  his 
machine  do  some  mischief,  which  in  his  ignorance  he  is  likely 
enough  to  do.  He  is  a  stranger  in  a  strange  city,  in  a  per- 
fect Babel  maze  of  buzzing  and  clanking,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  all  Greek  to  him. 

But  suppose  he  had  first  been  let  into  my  friend  Ruggles's 
proposed  school-shop,  furnished  with  a  considerable  variety  of 
tools  and  machines,  and  encouraged  to  try  his  ingenuity  in  using 
them  to  make  something  —  to  make  the  various  parts  and 
put  them  together.     He  does  not  become  perfect  with  any 
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tool,  but  he  becomes  fiuniliar  with  a  good  many.  He  has  done 
somethmg  with  them  himself.  He  has  through  them  achieyed 
a  certain  mastery  oyer  matter.  Liet  him  now  go  into  a 
machine-shop,  or  great  mechanical  mano&ctory,  and  though 
he  may  be  set,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  do  one  thing  oyer  and 
oyer,  he  understands  and  sympathizes  with  all  that  is  going 
on.  He  catches  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  feels  himself  in 
some  d^ree  master  of  the  situation.  Instead  of  gloomily 
sinking  to  a  level  with  the  tool  he  is  set  to  use,  he  seeks  to 
command  its  best  sendees  in  the  hope  of  commanding  others 
by  and  by. 

One  of  the  wisest  sayings  of  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  it  seems  to  me,  when  his  friend  asked  him  how 
he  should  educate  his  son  for  a  literary  career,  was  **  Turn 
him  loose  in  a  library.^  There  b  a  pretty  large  class  of 
Yankee  boys  that  would  be  sure  to  educate  themselves  if 
turned  loose  in  a  well-furnished  shop.  The  addition  of 
capable  and  kind  teachers  would  not  render  it  less  sure. 

[The  discussion  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  set  forth  in 
the  Report  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Social  Science  Association, 
was  continued  on  the  following  evening,  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  by  Prof.  Runkle,  Prof.  Whitaker,  Prof.  Wat- 
son,  Mr.  Newell  and  others.  The  Russian  system  of 
teaching  the  use  of  tools  by  actual  training  in  all  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  file  and  other  implements  was  contrasted  with 
Mr.  Ruggles's  plan  of  teaching  the  entire  trade,  with  some 
division  as  to  preference  ;  but  all  the  speakers  were  agreed 
that  the  old  apprenticeship,  which  in  its  best  days  was  a 
slow  process  of  repetition,  mostly  of  the  least  important 
parts  of  a  trade,  had  gone  by,  and  that  some  substitute  for 
it  must  be  devised  and  generally  and  systematically  applied.] 
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Mr.  Editor  : — Gonvinoed  that  I  can  not  be  better  employed  than  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  education,  and  especially  that  of  females,  from  whose 
nurseries  we  are  to  receive  men  of  wisdom  to  fill  every  department  of  usefUl 
influence  in  society,  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  to  state  what  I 
know  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  FtmaJLt  Education  in  this  country,  during  the 
hrdf-ceniury  pasL  The  place  of  my  nativity  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford, 
(Connecticut)  and  my  acquaintance  somewhat  extended  in  the  county.  In 
1770,  common  schools  were  open  to  every  child,  and  the  expense  of  instruc- 
tion paid  by  the  public,  partly  by  the  school  fund,  which  was  then  but  small, 
and  partly  by  town  taxes.  In  larger  districts,  the  scliools  were  kept  six 
months  in  the  year,  in  the  smaller,  two,  three,  or  four  months.  The  branches 
taught  were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  rarely  even  tlie  first  rules  of  arith- 
metic The  Assembly's  Catechism  was  repeated  at  the  clothe  of  every  Saturday 
forenoon  school.  Those  of  good  memory  could  repeat  the  whole  hundred  and 
eight  answers,  the  ten  commandments,  a  part  of  Dilworth's  Rules  of  Spelling, 
the  stops  and  marks  of  distinction,  and  the  prosody.  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book 
was  introduced  about  the  year  1762.  I  have  known  boys  that  could  do  some- 
thing in  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  Girls  were  never  taught  it.  At 
public  exuminations,  as  late  as  1774,  in  some  instances  earlier,  the  npeaking  of 
pieces  and  dialogues  was  introduced,  and  specimens  of  writing ;  but  I  never 
recollect  arithmetic.  Whether  the  Pchool  consisted  of  thirty,  sixty,  or  even 
one  hundred,  which  I  have  known,  one  teacher  only  was  employed,  and  among 
his  pupils  there  were  sometimes  twenty  ABC  scholars. 

Girls  had  no  separate  classes,  though  gi>nerally  sitting  on  separate  benches. 
A  merchant  from  Boston,  resident  in  my  native  town,  who  was  desirous  to  give 
his  eldest  daughter  the  best  education,  sent  her  to  that  city,  one  quarter,  to  be 
taught  needlework  and  dancing,  and  to  improve  her  manners  in  good  and  gen- 
teel company.  To  annplete  this  education,  aiwther  quarter,  the  year  following, 
was  spent  at  Boston.  A  third  quarter  was  then  allowed  her  at  the  school  of  a 
lady  in  Hartford.  Another  female  among  my  schoolmates  was  allowed  to  at- 
tend the  same  school  for  the  period  of  three  months,  to  attain  the  same  accom- 
plishments of  needlework,  good  reading,  marking,  and  polished  manners. 
These  are  the  only  instances  of  female  education,  beyond  that  of  the  common 
schools  before  described,  which  I  knew,  in  a  town  of  considerable  extent  on 
Connecticut  River,  until  1776.    Soon  after  that  period,  I  saw  and  instructed 

*  ■•▼.  WiUiuB  Woodbridge,  in  th«  American  Joornal  of  Education  ftif  Beptomber,  1890^  aaJ 
is  tka  Aaarteao  Annals  of  Education,  for  November,  183J. 
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two  young  ladies,  who  had  attended  ttie  private  instmctloii  of  a  neighboring 
clergyman. 

In  1779,  two  students  of  Yale  College,  during  a  long  yaoation,  after  the  Brit- 
ish troops  invaded  New  Haven,  had  each  a  class  of  young  ladies,  who  were 
taught  arithmetic,  geography,  composition,  &c.,  for  the  term  of  one  quarter. 

One  of  these  students,  (Rev.  William  Woodbridge,)  during  his  semon^ear  in 
college,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1779-80,  kept  a  young  ladies*  school  in  New 
Haven,  oonsistiDg  of  about  twenty-five  scholars,  in  which  he  taught  grammar, 
geography,  composition,  and  the  elements  of  rhetoria  The  suooeas  of  this 
school  was  such  as  to  encourage  a  similar  school  in  another  place,  and  with 
about  the  same  number  of  scholars.  These  attempts  led  to  the  opening  of  a 
similar  school  in  Newburyport,  which  vras  supported  two  quarters  only.  Be- 
fore that  period  the  Moravians  had  opened  a  school  for  females  in  Bethlehem. 
This  place  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  numbers,  and  continues  to  enjoy  a 
high  reputation,  notwithstanding  its  many  rivals.  FuU  to  overflowing,  when 
they  could  accommodate  no  more,  they  opened  other  branches  in  other  plaoeii 
which  I  can  not  enumerate. 

In  1780,  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  heard  a  class  of  young 
ladies  parse  English.  After  the  success  of  the  Moravians  in  female  education, 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  of  reputation  and  influence  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject Drs.  Morgan,  Rush,  (the  great  advocate  of  education,)  with  others,  whom 
I  can  not  name,  instituted  an  academy  for  females  m  Philadelphia.'  Their  atten- 
tion, influence,  and  fostering  care  were  successfhl,  and  fh>m  them  sprang  all  the 
following  and  celebrated  schools  in  that  city.  I  have  seen  a  pamphlet  of  about 
one  hundred  pages,  entitled  the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Female  Academy 
in  Philadelphia^"  to  which  I  must  refer  for  ferther  and  more  particular  in- 
formation. 

About  the  year  1785,  young  ladies  were  taught  in  the  higher  branches  of 
education  by  Dr.  Dwigbt,  in  his  Academy  at  Greenfield,  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  his  influence  was  exerted  with  gpreat  effect,  in  improving  the  state 
of  female  education. 

In  the  year  1789,  a  Female  Academy  was  opened  in  Medford,  within  five 
miles  of  Boston,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  firsi  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
New  England.  This  was  the  resort  of  scholars  ftom  all  the  Eastern  States. 
The  place  was  delightfhl  and  airy,  containing  ample  and  commodious  building^ 
and  fruit  gardens  of  about  five  acres. 

Here  the  school  flourished  in  numbers  for  seven  years,  until  the  estate  was  di- 
vided and  sold,  and  its  removal  became  necessary.  Seven  years  of  experiment, 
however,  had  evinced  the  practicability  of  the  plan.  Schools  upon  a  similar 
plan,  and  female  high  schools,  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  are  taught,  were 
soon  multiplied,  and  a  new  order  of  things  arose  upon  the  female  world. 

[In  a  subsequent  communication  *'  Senex  "  thus  resumes  the  subject] 

You  inquire  how  so  many  of  the  females  of  New  England,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  acquired  that  firmness,  and  energy,  and  exoellenoe  of 
character  for  which  they  have  been  so  justly  distinguished,  while  their  advan- 
tages of  school  education  were  so  limited. 

The  only  answer  to  this  question  must  be  founded  on  the  fiust,  that  It  Is  not 
the  amount  of  knowledge,  but  the  nature  of  that  knowledge,  and  still  more,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  surrounding  influences  and  habits^  which 
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form  the  duunaoter.  Natural  logic — the  self-taught  art  of  thinking— was  the 
guard  and  guide  of  the  female  mind  The  first  of  Watta'  five  methods  of  men- 
tal improvement,  "  The  attentive  notice  of  every  instructive  object  and  occur- 
renoe,"  was  not  then  in  circulation,  but  was  exemplified  in  practice.  Newspar* 
pers  were  taken  and  read  in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  fomilies,  in  the  most  popu- 
lous villages  and  towns.  Books,  though  scarce,  were  found  in  some  fitmilies, 
and  freely  lent;  and  in  place  of  a  flood  of  books,  many  of  which  are  trifling  or 
pernicious,  there  were  a  few,  of  the  best  character.  They  were  thoroughly 
read,  and  talked  o^  and  digested.  In  town  and  village  libraries,  there  were 
some  useful  histories,  natural  and  pohtical.  Milton,  Watts'  Lyric  Poems, 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Hervey's  Meditations,  the  Tattler,  and  Addison's 
Spectator,  were  not  scarce,  though  not  generally  difiuaed.  Pamela,  Clarissa 
Harlow,  and  an  abridgement  of  Grandison,  were  in  a  few  hands,  and  eagerly 
read ;  and  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  the  chief  work  of  this  kind 
for  the  young. 

But  the  daily,  attentive  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  great  source  of  all 
wisdom  and  discretion,  was  deemed  indispensable  in  those  days,  when  every 
child  had  a  Bible,  and  was  accustomed  to  read  a  portion  of  the  lesson  at  morn- 
ing prayers.  This  study,  with  the  use  of  Watts'  Psalms  (a  book  which,  with 
all  the  defects  it  may  have,  contains  a  rich  treasure  of  poetry  and  thought,  as 
well  as  piety,)  at  homo,  at  church,  and  in  singing  schools,  I  regard  us  having 
furnished,  more  than  all  other  books  aud  instructions,  the  means  of  mental  im- 
provement,  for  forty  years  of  the  last  century. 

But  when  were  found  the  hours  for  mental  improvement  ?  Time  will  always 
be  found,  for  that  which  engages  the  afiections.  If  the  spinning  day's  work 
was  one  and  a  hal^  or  two  runs,  early  rising,  and  quick  movements  at  the 
wheel,  dispatched  the  task.  The  time  was  redeemed.  Often  was  the  book  laid 
within  reach  of  the  eye  that  occasionally  glanced  upon  it  for  a  minute  or  two, 
while  knitting  or  sewing. 

In  the  fiunilies  of  educated  men,  social  intercourse  became  an  important 
means  of  education  to  the  daughters.  The  parents  spent  their  evenings  at 
home.  In  almost  every  town,  there  were  one  or  more  collegiate  students,  or 
men  of  professional  and  liberal  educatioD.  Many  taught  in  the  common  schodSi 
and  *'  boarded  round  "  in  families.  The  conversation  of  such  persons  was  then 
highly  appreciated,  listened  to,  repeated  and  remembered.  These  circumstances 
afforded  considerable  aid  to  the  cause  of  female  education ;  for  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  means  more  scantily  provided,  were  more  carefully  improved. 

The  mind  is  formed  by  the  current  of  its  leading  thoughts,  as  the  intervale^ 
by  that  of  its  river.  At  that  period,  the  social,  domestic  and  sacrod  virtues 
were  the  general  standard  of  fbmale  merit,  in  place  of  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments. Throughout  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  domestic  virtues  are  extolled; 
and  among  the  ancients,  the  companions  of  kings  and  princes,  without  these 
accomplishments,  were  thought  unqualifled  for  their  station.  The  daughters  of 
New  England  studieJ^^he  economics  of  the  Proverbs.  Nine  tenths  of  all  the 
(doths  in  use  were  of  domestic  manu&cture.  So  late  as  the  eight  years'  Bev- 
olntionary  war,  when  hand-cards  only  were  used  in  carding  wool,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  clothing  for  the  New  England  troops,  was  manu&ctured  by  the  patient^ 
laborious  industry,  of  our  mothers  and  daughters.  This  was  done  in  addition 
to  all  ikmily  clothing,  bedding  and  hosiery.    If  they  had  a  calico,  worsted,  or 
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still  more  rarely,  a  silk  gown,  it  was  paid  fbr  in  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  or  in 
home-made  doth.  A  wedding-gown  often  lasted  until  the  daoghter  was  ready 
to  wear  it  on  the  like  oocasion. 

But  the  wise  and  prudent  mother  in  New  England  educated  her  dan^ters 
meet  by  her  own  counsels  and  example,  to  virtue,  and  respeotabilify.  '*Her 
mouth  was  opened  with  wisdom,  and  on  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindneaa." 
Example,  however, — ^practical  example,  led  the  way,  and  was  accompanied  by 
parental  counsel.  The  fiither  did  not  &il  to  enforce  the  counsels  of  maternal 
wisdom,  by  saying,  "  Be  sure,  my  child,  to  obey  your  mother."  An  eagle  eye 
of  watchful  care,  like  the  nightly  moonbeams,  spread  its  influence  over  all 
their  steps,  and  the  public  eye  and  opinion  were  two  fiuthful  sentinels,  who 
never  slept  on  the  watch.  Under  such  restraints  and  by  such  means  were  fe- 
male virtues  reared  and  guarded,  and  that  sterling  energy  of  character,  of 
which  you  speak,  was  formed.  Family  government  then  was  general.  So  was 
fiunily  worship  among  the  serious  and  moral ;  who  kept  the  Sabbath,  and  at- 
tended public  worship  so  generally,  that  if  one  was  absent^  the  conclusion  was, 
that  he  was  either  out  of  town,  or  sick.  The  Revolution,  however,  changed  the 
New  England  habits  and  manners  surprisingly,  and  deplorably. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in  1783,  females  over  ten  years  of  age^  in 
populous  towns,  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  placed  in  the  common  schools, 
and  taught  to  write  a  good  hand,  compose  a  little,  cipher,  and  know  something 
of  history.  The  cause  of  female  education  was*" thus  considerably  advanced. 
Toung  women  became  ambitious  to  qualify  themselves  for  school-keeping  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  when  sour  were  in  the  field. 

When,  at  length,  academies  were  opened  for  female  improvement  in  the 
higher  branches,  a  general  excitement  appeared  in  parents,  and  an  emulation  in 
daughters  to  attend  them.  Many  attended  such  a  school  one  or  two  quarters, 
others  a  year,  some  few  longer.  From  these  short  periods  of  attendance  for  in- 
struction in  elementiry  branches,  arose  higher  improvements.  The  love  of 
reading  and  habits  of  application  became  fiishionable;  and  &8hion  we  know  is 
the  mistress  of  the  world. 

When  the  instruction  of  females  in  any  of  the  departments  of  science  was 
first  proposed,  it  excited  ridicule.  The  man  who  devoted  his  time  and  heart  to 
the  work  was  regarded  as  an  Enthusiast.  The  cry  was — "  What  need  is  there 
of  learning  how  &r  off  the  sun  is,  when  it  is  near  enough  to  warm  us  ?" — 
"What,  will  the  teacher  learn  his  pupils  to  make  Almanacs  ?" — "When  girls 
become  scholars,  who  is  to  make  the  puddings  and  the  pies  ?"  But  these  nar- 
row prejudices  have  almost  passed  away.  Many  have  sinoe  become  equally 
enthusiasts  on  this  subject,  and  the  results  of  an  improved  system  of  fiamale 
education  have  not  disappointed  their  hopes  or  mine.  By  a  true  discipline  of 
mind,  and  application  to  the  solid  branches  of  knowledge,  our  well  educated 
females  have  become  more  agreeable  companions,  more  usefiil  members  of  soci- 
ety, and  more  skillful  and  fiuthfhl  teachers,  without  disqualifying  themselves 
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for  domestic  avocations.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  better  prepared  by 
these  means,  to  promote  their  own  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  others ; 
whether  the  scene  of  their  labors  was  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  the  parlor,  or 
the  wider  sphere  of  public  and  extensive  plans  of  benevolence ;  and  at  no  pe- 
riod of  history,  perhaps,  have  the  sex  exerted  a  holier  or  happier  influence  upon 
society. 
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College  Life  tinder  President  WJieelock* 

Db.  Whkelook  located  hia  college  in  Hanover  in  1769.  In  1770,  his  family, 
his  aervanta,  his  laborera,  and  scholars,  numbering  seyentj,  with  cattle  and 
carta,  furniture  and  clothing,  with  books  and  implements  of  husbandry  and  the 
arts,  make  their  way  wearily  and  slowly,  to  the  spot  where  now  the  college 
buildings  stand.  Trees  were  felled  and  made  into  log-houses, — some  half  a 
dozen, — ^\f  ith  one  large  enough  for  the  college  dormitories  and  a  recitation  room. 
Grounds  were  cleared ;  roads  were  built ;  Mink  brook  was  made  to  run  a  com 
and  saw-mill ;  chapel  exercises  were  conducted  at  times  in  the  open  air,  classes 
formed  and  instructed,  and  the  first  commencement  made  to  come  off  in  1771, 
and  a  master's  degpree  conferred  upon  four  young  men. 

Dr.  Wheelock  had  seen  sixty  winters,  but  never  such  an  one  as  he  endured 
in  that  of  1770-71.  The  storms  and  snows  and  cold  came  direct  from  the  north 
pole.  Snow-shoes  and  buskins,  mittens  and  hand-sleds,  were  oflen  the  only  lo- 
comotive means  of  access  to  the  outside  world,  and  supplies  must  come  from 
the  nearest  log-house  farmers,  or,  when  teams  could  conquer  snows  five  feet 
deep,  from  river  towns  far  down  toward  the  sea.  But  there  was  wood  enough, 
and  fires  enough,  and  pine  knots  enough,  and  enough  '  bean  porridge  hot  and 
bean  porridge  cold,'  to  keep  the  school  and  college  up  to  studies,  to  their  redta- 
tionn  and  their  lectures. 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  intensely  busy;  his  bow  was  never  unbent  He  was 
president  of  the  college  and  preceptor  of  the  school ;  his  eye  located  the  site 
of  the  future  college  building,  laid  out  the  present  beautiful  park  around  which 
the  officers  of  the  college  and  men  of  business  should  dwell  He  located  the 
roads,  superintended  the  clearing  of  the  lands,  and  the  building  of  the  bridges 
and  mills.  Hear  what  he  says  of  his  family  and  operations  his  third  year: — 
*For  six  months  in  the  year  I  have  thirty  to  forty  laborers,  beside  men  in  the 
mills,  kitchen,  wash-house,  kc. ;  the  last  year  about  eighty  students,  dependent 
and  independent,  beside  my  family,  consequently  large.  I  have  seven  yoke  of 
oxen,  twenty  ibws ;  have  cleared  and  fenced  fifteen  acres  of  wheat,  and  have 
twenty  acres  of  corn ;  have  cleared  pasturing,  sowed  hay-seed,  and  girdled  all 
the  growth  on  five  hundred  acres.  I  have  inclosed  with  a  fence  about  two 
thousand  acres  of  this  wilderness,  to  restrain  my  cattle  and  horses.  A  little 
more  than  three  years  ago  there  was  nothing  here  but  a  horrible  wilderness; 
now  eleven  comfortable  dwelling-houses,  beside  the  students'  house,  barns,  malt 
and  brew-house,  shops,  kc.  I  live  in  my  Httle  storehouse ; — my  family  is  much 
straighted,  but  can  not  afford  to  build  for  myself.' 

In  his  Narrative  for  1773,, under  date  of  October  15,  Dr.  Wheelock  says: — 
*  To  g^ve  a  more  clear  view  and  conception  of  my  situation,  exercises,  and  la- 
bors in  this  new  world,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  this  day^  not  because  there  is 
any  thing  special,  more  than  has  been  common  to  every  day,  but  because  I 
know  now  what  is  actually  before  ma 

'  Three  men  are  employed  in  clearing  land  at  Landaff,  to  prevent  the  forfeiture 
of  that  town ;  one  man  is  supposed  to  be  now  returning  with  stores  from  Nor- 
wich, in  Conn.,  two  hundred  miles  distant,  with  a  team  of  six  oxon,  with  whom 
I  expect  one  or  two  teams  more,  which  are  to  be  procured  there;  three  labor- 

*  Judge  Orotby't  Fir$t  Half  Century  of  Dartmouth  College.  Ao  addran  before  the  alamni 
in  1875.    Hanover,  1870. 
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era  at  the  mills,  repairing  some  breachea,  and  fitting  fbr  use;  fourteen  employed 
about  my  house  to  prepare  for  my  removal  there ;  two  employed  in  the  college 
kitchen;  three  digging  cellar  for  the  new  college';  five  gathering  in  the  Indian 
harvest ;  four  receiving  and  counting  brick  which  I  bought  at  Lyme ;  several  at 
Plainfield,  digging  and  preparing  limestone  to  be  burnt  for  a  iryai^  whether  a 
supply  can  bo  got  there  for  the  new  college, — all  necessary,  and  neither  can  be 
with  prudence  omitted.' 

On  the  same  day,  and  daily,  he  attended  chapel  services,  instructed  a  class, 
and  directed  the  studies  and  counseled  three  tutors  of  the  coll^;e,  as  he  could 
not  maintain  professors;  also,  looked  after  Moor's  school,  under  college  students. 
He  was  the  magistrate  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  but  evidently  had  little 
business  in  this  line,  as  he  says  he  '  is  blessed  with  a  peaceable  family,  diligent 
and  orderly  students,  and  faith^  laborers.  I  have  not  heard  a  pro&ne  word 
spoken  by  one  of  my  number,  nor  have  I  reason  to  think  there  has  been  one 
for  three  years  past,  nor  do  profitne  persons  expect  to  be  employed  in  my  service, 
or  allowed  to  continue  here.  I  have  found  nothing  more  necessary  to  maintain 
good  order  and  regtilarity  than  to  show  what  is  the  law  and  mind  of  Christ,  what 
will  please  God  and  what  will  not'  *  My  government  is  parentaL'  He  says, — 
'  A  number  of  students  have  done  much  to  lessen  their  expenses  the  last  year  by 
turning  a  necessary  diversion  to  agreeable  manual  labor,  and  many  will  probably 
do  so  for  years  to  come.' 

ChUegelhmds. 

The  name  '  Dartmouth '  brought  no  money  to  the  college.  Lord  Dartmouth's 
money  was  in  the  school,  and  the  English  and  Scotch  friends  looked  after  the 
school  and  were  jealous  of  the  college.  The  doctor  now  put  his  foot  into  a 
financial  desert,  as  forbidding  as  the  wilderness  he  had  chosen  for  his  college. 
Grov.  Benning  Wentworth  gave  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Hanover,  where 
the  college  is  located,  and  probably  the  same  reserved  to  him  in  the  charter  of 
the  town.  Oov.  John  Wentworth  gave  four  hundred  acre&  Other  land  own- 
ers gave  lands  to  encourage  the  president  to  locate  there,  and  the  &nners  in  all 
that  region  subscribed  labor,  materials,  and  food;  some  subscribers,  however, 
fiiiled  to  make  good  their  promises,  from  alledged  inability.  Collections  of  money 
were  made  from  individuals  far  and  near.  John  Phillips  gave,  in  1*770,  $3,333, 
and  afterward  founded  the  Phillips  Professorship  of  Theology.  The  State  gave 
£100  for  Dr.  Wheelock's  support,  and  £500  in  17*73  toward  the  new  college 
building,  and  afterward  built  the  medical  college. 

Studies  in  1790. 

The  students  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  fireshmen  study  the  learned 
languages,  the  rules  of  speaking  and  writing,  and  the  elements  of  mathematics. 

The  sophomores  attend  to  the  languages,  geography,  log^c,  and  nnathematics. 

The  junior  sophisters,  beside  the  languages,  enter  on  natural  and  moral  phi- 
losophy and  composition. 

The  senior  class  compose  in  English  and  Latin;  study  metaphysics,  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  and  political  law. 

The  books  used  by  the  students  are  Lowth's  English  Grammar,  Perry's  Dic- 
tionary, Pike's  Arithmetic,  Guthrie's  Geography,  Ward's  Mathematics,  Atkin- 
son's Epitome,  Hammond's  Algebra,  Martin's  and  Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy, 
Ferguson's  Astronomy,  Locke's  Essay,  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  Burle- 
maqui's  Natural  and  Political  Law.— BeflbM^'j  msL  of  K  K  ^  290. 
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Early  Students  at  Dartmouth. 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  a  Connecticut*  man,  educated  at  Yale^  and  had  attained 
the  very  highest  rank  among  the  very  learned  divines  of  his  State.  He  was  a 
most  eloquent  preacher,  and  an  accomplished  teacher.  His  school  had  given 
him  wide-spread  reputation,  and  the  novelty  of  his  enterprise  attracted  great  at- 
tention. The  young  men  of  Connecticut  were,  therefore,  drawn  to  him,  and  also 
the  sons  of  the  early  settlers  in  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river  up  to  the  col- 
lege, those  towns  having  been  settled  mostly  by  Connecticut  people,  and  incor- 
porated by  names  of  towns  in  Connecticut  During  the  first  ten  years,  forty- 
two  young  men  flrom  Connecticut  received  deg^rees  out  of  one  hundred  conferred 
during  that  period,  Massachusetts  thirty-five,  and  Now  Hampshire  twelve,  leav- 
ing twelve  for  Vermont  and  other  States.  The  long  and  deep  stretch  of  wilder- 
nesS)  north-west  of  Concord  and  Plymouth,  prevented  the  young  men  of  New 
Hampshire  fi^m  a  resort  to  Dartmouth. 

Another  element  of  success  was  found  in  the  religious  features  of  the  educa- 
tion, and  very  small  expenses  of  living  at  the  college.  Money  was  high  and 
food  was  low ;  com  was  worth  three  shillings  per  bushel,  and  beef  three  to  four 
cents  a  pound.  Dr.  Wheelock  paid  his  men  three  to  four  shillings  a  day,  and 
servant  girls  in  their  checkered  aprons  received  as  many  shillings  a  week.  He 
charged  in  his  accounts  five  shillings  per  week  for  board,  lodging,  and  washing 
for  Indian  scholars. 

It  so  happened  that  Dr.  Wheelock  took  along  with  him  to  Hanover  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Osbom,  to  take  charge  of  his  miUs.  This  man  had  four  brothers^ 
who  afterward  graduated  at  the  college — ^Beujamin  in  1775.  The  mill  man, 
Osbom,  wrote  to  Joseph  Yaill,  a  young  man  of  Litchfield,  to  come  up  to  Hao- 
over  'to  obtain  a  college  education,  by  helping  him  tend  the  mills:'  and  Mr. 
Yaill  teUs  us  how  he  answered  the  call.  He  says  he  '  started  September  28, 
1772,  with  three  others,  with  packs  on  their  backs,  with  an  az  and  one  horse, 
to  find  their  way,  as  best  they  might,  180  miles  to  the  college  saw-mill.  We 
found  the  mills  down  in  the  woods,  where  the  howling  of  wild  beasts  and  the 
plaintive  notes  of  the  owl  added  to  the  gloominess  of  the  night  season.  We 
made  ourselves  bunks  and  filled  them  with  straw,  did  our  own  cooking  and 
washing,'  and,  if  you  can  believe  it,  they  took  in  a  boarder?  'The  price  paid 
for  sawing  and  sticking  boards  was  one  dollar  a  thousand,  and  half  the  toll  for 
grinding.  Upon  this  income  we  were  ourselves  to  live  and  offset  the  board  of 
Sophomore  Osbom,  one  of  the  brothers,  who  became  our  teacher  to  fit  us  for 
college,  and  whose  compensation  was  canceled  by  bis  boarding  with  u&  We 
were  two  years  fitting.  One  of  our  number  died  and  another  returned  home^ 
but  two  others  came  on  and  filled  their  places,'  so  that  the  mill  work,  the  board- 
ing-house, and  Sophomore  Osbom's  support  should  not  fail.  Mr.  Yaill  entered 
coUege,  and  says  he  studied  in  his  cold  home  with  pine  knots  for  light,  walked 

*  Amonf  his  fim  itodento  wai  John  Ledyard,  the  traveler,  bom  at  Groton,  Conn.,  in  173],  who 
raeoried  to  Dartmouth  to  qualify  himwlf  to  become  a  minionary  among  the  Indians.  Bnt  he  did 
not  take  to  his  books,  as  much  as  to  a  study  of  the  Indians,  and  he  took  leave  of  both  at  the  doee 
of  his  fint  year,  by  paddling  his  own  canoe  down  to  Hartford,  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
shoals  and  rapids  of  Connecticut  River,  140  miles  below,  where  his  landing  on  the  bank  of  Little 
River,  in  front  of  his  uncle's  residence,  is  commemorated  by  an  dm,  still  standing,  planted  by  him- 
self. Abel  Curtis,  a  native  of  Connecticut  (b.  1755),  of  the  class  of  177S,  published  at  DrMdm 
(Lebanon  Crank,  the  tract  uf  500  acres  given  by  Gov.  Weotworth  to  Dr.  Wheelock)  a  Oompmd 
of  English  Grammar.    Caleb  Bingham,  a  native  of  Salisbury,  was  a  gnduata  of  the  ekia  of  178iL 
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four  milea  a  day  to  his  recitations,  facing  a  north-west  wind,  and  often  breaking 
his  own  path  in  the  new  snoniQL  *  It  is  marvelous  I  did  not  freeze,  as  I  was 
thinly  clad.'  'In  my  junior  year/  ho  adds,  'my  health  failing,  the  president 
gave  me  a  room  in  the  college,  and  placed  under  my  oversight  and  teaching 
certain  Canadian  boys,  who  were  to  be  taught  English ;  and  afterward  I  had 
charge  of  Moor's  Charity  School,  so  that  I  graduated  only  twenty  dollars  iu 
debt;'  and  'I  record  my  gratitude  to  God  for  my  unshaken  resolution  to  perse- 
vere amidst  all  discourageroent&'  This  Benjamin  Osbom,  teacher  of  the  saw- 
mill boys,  became  a  clergyman  of  great  usefulness,  and  married  the  sister  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Porter,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary ;  and  Mr.  Yaill  was  pastor  at  the 
church  in  Hadlyme,  Conn.,  fifty-eight  years,  and  died  in  1850. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  college,  who  graduated  in  1788, 
was  the  fortunate  subject  of  a  social  arrangement  which  made  an  escape  for 
him  from  all  the  rough  life  of  i\\e  students  in  his  day.  Good  old  Dr.  Dana, 
of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  the  father  of  our  late  president,  being  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  on 
a  visit  to  his  &ther,  and  finding  commencement  was  at  hand,  took  an  ax  in  his 
'carriage  and  drove  up  to  witness  the  exercises.  Being  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Faculty, — for  then  there  were  Professors,  Smith,  Ripley,  and  Woodward, — he 
remarked  he  had  two  sons  fitted  for  college,  but  he  hardly  knew  how  he  could 
sustain  them.  So  a  bargain  was  struck  between  Dr.  Dana  and  Professors  Rip- 
ley and  "Woodward,  that  the  Dana  lads  should  come  into  their  families,  and,  in 
return,  a  daughter  of  each  professor  should  board  an  equal  time  with  him  at 
Ipswich, — thus  giving  the  young  gentlemen  the  higlier  studies  of  college,  and 
the  young  misses  the  more  polished  teaching  and  social  amenities  of  more  culti- 
vated society.  But  we  may  judge  of  the  short  commons  at  both  places,  by  a 
letter  written  by  the  father  to  his  son  Daniel,  saying, — '  He  had  got  together 
two  dollars  toward  the  payment  of  his  bills  1' 

Mr.  Hidden,  of  the  class  of  Prof.  Adams,  1791,  was  born  in  Rowley,  Mass. 
After  he  had  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade,  and  was  about  to  be  married  in 
Gilmantown,  N.  H.,  where  he  had  opened  shop,  being  invited  to  attend  com- 
mencement in  company  with  his  pastor  and  two  or  tliree  prominent  men  of  the 
town,  who  went  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  Gov.  Went  worth's  college,  he 
was  so  delighted  with  the  exercises  and  the  young  men,  that  he  postponed  his 
marriage,  and  fitted  for  college  under  his  pastor,  while  working  at  his  bench. 
He  took  his  tools  along  with  him,  and  repaired  and  made  shoes  till  he  gradu- 
ated. After  his  first  year,  his  biographer  says,  he,  in  company  with  another 
student,  drove  on  a  cow,  which  greatly  diminished  expenses;  and  when  he 
graduated,  one  friend  gave  him  a  guinea  for  his  diploma,  another  $20  to  pay 
off  his  bills,  and  a  third  friend  gave  him  a  graduating  suit  (The  keeping  of 
cows  by  students  came  down  to  my  time.)  This  man  was  my  childhood's  min- 
ister;— gathered  more  than  five  hundred  converts  into  his  church,  and  planted 
other  churches  in  other  towns  around  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  where  he  labored  fi*om 
1792  to  1837.  He  was  true  to  his  lady-love,  who  waited  long  for  the  nuptials, 
which  took  place  in  two  months  after  ordination. 

Only  the  bravest  and  strongest  young  men  and  women  dared  to  plunge  into 
distant  townships,  with  an  ox  team  of  furniture,  food,  and  rough  implements  of 
farming,  to  drive  back  the  wild  beasts,  and  convert  the  forest  hills  into  productive 
farms.  Hard  work  and  privation  were  daily  duties ;  but  sweet  sleep  at  night 
gave  daily  increasing  hope  and  strength. 
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P>r.  Bellmap,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college,  and  the  clergyman  of 
the  principal  religious  society  of  Dover,  writes  as  follows  in  1788  :] 

I  have  long  thought,  and  do  still  think  it  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes of  my  life  to  be  obliged  to  rear  a  family  of  children  in  a 
place  and  among  a  people  where  insensibility  to  the  interests  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  literature  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  prevailing  vices ;  where  there  is  not  so  much 
public  spirit  as  to  build  a  school-house;  where  men  of  the  first 
rank  let  their  children  grow  up  uncultivated  as  weeds  on  the  high- 
way ;  where  grand  juries  pay  no  regard  to  their  oaths ;  and  where 
a  judge  on  the  bench  has  publicly  instructed  them  to  invent  subter- 
fuges and  evasions  to  cheat  their  consciences  and  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  which  in  another 
part  of  the  same  charge  he  pretended  to  extol,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  country  from  slavery.  You  may  think  this  picture  is  too 
highly  colored.  But  it  is  literally  and  exactly  true ;  and  if  you 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  General  Sullivan,  who  is  now 
gone  on  business  of  Congress,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  this  town 
and  country,  I  beg  you  would  ask  him,  whether  my  representation 
is  not  just.  He  is  an  exception  to  one  part  of  my  description ;  for 
he  is  a  friend  to  literature,  as  men  who  have  emerged  from  nothing 
through  the  force  of  their  own  genius  commonly  are. 

It  was  not  always  as  bad  as  it  is  now.  Before  the  war,  though 
there  was  not  one  tenth  part  so  much  regard  had  to  the  instruction 
of  youth  as  there  ought  to  have  been,  yet  there  was  more  than 
now.  The  scenes  we  have  passed  through  have  extinguished  every 
sentiment  that  was  favorable  to  education  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
people  at  large,  and  all  the  attempts  which  a  poor  lonely  individual 
or  two  in  a  town  can  do  to  revive  or  rekindle  the  flame,  are  totally 
ineffectual.  I  have  preached,  talked,  convened  special  meetings  for 
the  purpose,  offered  my  services  in  person,  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
extreme  difficulties  which  the  late  times  brought  me  and  my  family 
into  for  a  subsistence,  the  many  shifts,  the  manual  labor,  the  time 
consumed  in  moving  here  and  there,  together  with  the  stated  duties 
of  my  office,  were  extremely  unfavorable  to  family  education,  which 
I  am  convinced  is  a  mode  much  inferior  to  public  schools 

Since  I  wrote  that  letter  another  subscription  has  been  started  to 
build  a  school-house  in  this  town,  and  I  have  argued  the  point  with 
a  number  of  the  most  wealthy  people  of  this  place.  The  next  week 
will  show  the  effect  Sometimes  it  is  the  situation,  sometimes  the 
expense,  sometimes  the  want  of  a  resolute  undertaking,  which  has 
defeated  such  a  design ;  and  now  if  all  together  should  combine  on 
this  occasion,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTEE— AUTOmOOBAPHT  (1829). 

I  was  bom  January  18,  1782.  My  father,  by  two  marriages,  had  fiye 
sons  and  five  daughters.  I  am  the  youngest  son,  and  only  surviving 
child.  I  have  nephews  and  nieces,  both  of  the  whole  and  half  blood ; 
that  is  to  say,  sons  and  daughters  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  of  both  my 
lather^s  wives. 

The  year  following  my  birth,  my  father  removed  from  his  first  resi- 
dence, which  was  a  log  house  on  the  hill,  to  the  river  side,  in  the  same 
town ;  a  distance  of  three  miles.  Here,  in  the  meadow  land,  by  the 
river,  with  rough  hills  hanging  over,  was  the  scene  of  my  earliest  recol- 
lections ;  or,  as  was  said  in  another  case,  *  Here  I  found  myself.^  I  can 
recollect  when  it  was  1790;  but  can  not  say  that  I  can  remember 
further  back. 

[Mr.  Webster  makes  the  following  allusion  to  his  birthplace  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  at  Saratoga  in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1840: 

It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  bom  in  a  log-cabin ;  bat  my  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  were  bom  in  a  log-cabin  raised  amid  Uie  snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire, 
— a  period  so  early  ihat,  when  the  smoke  rose  fi^m  its  mde  chimney  and  curled 
over  the  fh)zen  hills,  there  was  no  similar  evidence  of  a  white  man's  habitation 
between  it  and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers  of  Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist 
I  make  to  it  an  annual  visit  I  carry  ray  children  to  it  to  teach  them  the  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  generations  which  have  gone  before  them.  I  love  to 
dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties,  the  early  affections,  and  the 
touching  narative  and  incidents,  which  mingle  with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive 
fiunily  tdone.  I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those  who  inhabited  it  are  now 
among  the  living;  and  if  ever  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  or  if  ever  I  fail  in  affection- 
ate veneration  for  him  who  reared  and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and 
destmction,  cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues  beneath  its  roof)  and  through  the 
fire  and  blood  of  seven  years*  revolutionary  war,  shrank  from  no  danger,  no 
toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve  his  country,  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition 
better  than  his  own,  may  my  name  and  the  name  of  my  posterity  be  blotted 
for  ever  fh>m  the  memory  of  mankind.] 

I  do  not  remember  when  or  by  whom  I  was  taught  to  read ;  because 
I  can  not  and  never  could  recollect  a  time  when  I  could  not  read  the 
Bible.  I  suppose  I  was  taught  by  my  mother,  or  by  my  elder  sisters. 
My  lather  seemed  to  have  no  higher  object  in  the  world,  than  to  educate 
his  children,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  very  limited  ability.  No  means 
were  within  his  reach,  generally  speaking,  but  the  small  town  schools. 
These  were  kept  by  teachers,  sufficiently  indifferent,  in  the  several  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  township,  each  a  small  part  of  the  year.  To  these  I  was 
sent,  with  the  other  children. 

When  the  school  was  in  our  neighborhood,  it  was  easy  to  attend ; 
when  it  removed  to  a  more  distant  district  I  followed  it,  still  living  at 
home.  While  yet  quite  young,  and  in  winter,  I  was  sent  daily  two  and 
a  half  or  three  miles  to  the  school.  When  it  removed  still  further,  my 
fiither  sometimes  boarded  me  out,  in  a  neighboring  family,  so  that  I 
could  still  be  in  the  school 
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In  these  schools,  nothing  was  taught  hut  reading  and  writing ;  and,  as 
to  these,  the  first  I  generally  could  perform  better  than  the  teacher,  and 
the  last  a  good  master  could  hardly  instruct  me  in ;  writing  was  so  labo- 
rious, irksome,  and  repulsive  an  occupation  to  me  always.  My  masters 
used  to  tell  me,  that  they  feared,  after  all,  my  fingers  were  destined  for 
the  plow-tail. 

I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that,  in  those  boyish  days,  there 
were  two  things  I  did  dearly  love,  viz. :  reading  and  playing ;  passions 
which  did  Dot  cease  to  struggle,  when  boyhood  was  over,  (have  they  yet, 
altogether?)  and  in  regard  to  which  neither  the  cita  mora  nor  the  victoria 
lata  could  be  said  of  either. 

At  a  very  early  day,  owing  I  believe  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  and  my  father,  a  very  small  cir- 
culating library  had  been  bought  These  institutions,  I  believe,  about 
that  time  received  an  impulse,  among  other  causes,  from  the  efibrts  of 
Dr.  Belknap,  our  New  Hampshire  historian.  I  obtained  some  of  these 
books,  and  read  them.  I  remember  the  Spectator  among  them ;  and  I 
remember,  too,  that  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  Addison^s  criticism  on 
Chevy  Chase,  for  the  sake  of  reading  connectedly  the  song,  the  verses 
of  which  he  quotes  from  time  to  time  as  subjects  of  remark. 

I  was  fond  of  poetry.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms 
and  Hymns  I  could  repeat  memoriter,  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  I 
am  sure  that  no  other  sacred  poetry  will  ever  appear  to  me  so  afifecting 
and  devout  I  remember  that  my  father  brought  home  from  some  of  the 
lower  towns  Pope^s  Essay  on  Man,  published  in  a  sort  of  pamphlet  I 
took  it,  and  very  soon  could  repeat  it,  from  beginning  to  end.  We  had 
80  few  books  that  to  read  them  once  or  twice  was  nothing.  We  thought 
they  were  all  to  be  got  by  heart  I  have  thought  of  this  frequently 
since,  when  that  sagacious  admonition  of  one  of  the  ancients  (was  it 
Pliny  ?)  has  been  quoted,  legere  multum  nan  tnulta. 

On  the  25th  day  of  May,  1796,  my  fJEither  mounted  his  horse,  placed 
me  on  another,  carried  me  to  Exeter,  and  placed  me  in  Phillips  Academy, 
then  and  now  under  the  care  of  that  most  excellent  man.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Abbott  I  had  never  been  from  home  before,  and  the  change  over- 
powered me.  I  hardly  remained  master  of  my  own  senses,  among  nine- 
ty boys,  who  had  seen  so  much  more,  and  appeared  to  know  so  much 
more  than  I  did.  I  was  put  to  English  grammar,  and  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  The  first,  I  think  I  may  say,  I  fairly  mastered  between  May 
and  October ;  in  the  others  I  made  some  progress.  In  the  autum,  there 
was  a  short  vacation.  I  went  home,  staid  a  few  days,  and  returned  at 
the  commencement  of  the  quarter,  and  then  began  the  Latin  gramnuur. 
My  first  exercises  in  Latin  were  recited  to  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster. 
He  had,  I  think,  already  joined  college,  but  had  returned  to  Exeter,  per- 
haps in  the  college  vacation,  and  was  acting  as  usher,  in  the  place  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  then  absent  through  indisposition. 

It  so  happened,  that  within  the  few  months  during  which  I  was  at  the 
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Exeter  Academy,  Mr.  Thacher,  now  Judge  of  the  Mnnicipal  Court  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Emery,*  the  distinguished  counselor  at  PortUmd,  were 
my  instructors.  I  am  proud  to  call  them  hoth  masters.  I  helieve  I  made 
tolerable  progress  in  most  branches  which  I  attended  to,  while  in  this 
school ;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  do.  I  could  not  make  a 
declamation.  I  could  not  speak  before  the  school.  The  kind  and  excel- 
lent Buckminster  sought,  especially,  to  persuade  me  to  perform  the  exer- 
cise of  declamation,  like  other  boys ;  but  I  could  not  do  it  Many  a 
piece  did  I  commit  to  memory,  and  recite  and  rehearse,  in  my  own 
room,  over  and  over  again ;  yet  when  the  day  came,  when  the  school 
collected  to  hear  declamations,  when  my  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all 
eyes  turned  to  my  seat,  I  could  not  raise  myself  from  it  Sometimes  the 
instructors  frowned,  sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Buckminster  always 
pressed,  and  entreated,  most  winningly,  that  I  would  venture ;  but  I 
could  never  command  sufiScient  resolution.  When  the  occasion  was  over 
I  went  home  and  wept  bitter  tears  of  mortification. 

At  the  winter  vacation,  December,  1796,  or  January,  1797,  my  father 
came  for  me,  and  took  me  home.  Some  long-enduring  friendships  I 
formed  in  the  few  months  I  was  at  Exeter.  J.  W.  Bracket,  late  of  New 
York,  deceased ;  William  Garland,  late  of  Portsmouth,  deceased ;  Gov. 
Cass,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  James  H.  Bingham,  now  of 
Glaremont,  New  Hampshire,  are  of  the  number.  In  February,  1797,  my 
father  carried  me  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood's,  in  Boscawen,  and  placed 
me  under  the  tuition  of  that  most  benevolent  and  excellent  man.  It 
was  but  half  a  dozen  miles  from  our  own  house.  On  the  way  to  Mr. 
Wood's,  my  father  first  intimated  to  me  his  intention  of  sending  me  to 
college.  The  very  idea  thrilled  my  whole  frame.  He  said  he  then  lived 
but  for  his  children,  and  if  I  would  do  all  I  could  for  myself,  he  would 
do  what  he  could  for  me.  I  remember  that  I  was  quite  overcome,  and 
my  head  grew  dizzy.  The  thing  appeared  to  me  so  high,  and  the  ex- 
pense and  sacrifice  it  was  to  cost  my  father  so  great,  I  could  only  press 
his  hands  and  shed  tears.  Excellent,  excellent  parent  I  I  can  not  think 
of  him,  even  now,  without  turning  child  again. 

Mr.  Wood  put  me  upon  Virgil  and  Tully ;  and  I  conceived  a  pleasure 
in  the  study  of  them,  especially  the  latter,  which  rendered  application  no 
longer  a  task.  With  what  vehemence  did  I  denounce  Catiline  I  With 
what  earnestness  struggle  for  Milo  I  In  the  spring  I  began  the  Greek 
grammar,  and  at  midsummer  Mr.  Wood  said  to  me :  ^  I  expected  to  keep 
you  till  next  year,  but  I  am  tired  of  you,  and  I  shall  put  you  into  college 
next  month.'  And  so  he  did,  but  it  was  a  mere  breaking  in ;  I  was,  in- 
deed, miserably  prepared,  both  in. Latin  and  Greek ;  but  Mr.  Wood 
accomplished  his  promise,  and  I  entered  Dartmouth  Collie,  as  a  Fresh- 
man, August,  1797.     At  Boscawen,  I  had  found  another  circulating  li- 

*  Mr.  Nicbolai  Emery,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  had  charge  of  the  lowest  class  to  which 
young  Webster  was  assigned.  At  the  end  of  a  month  be  was  satisfied  that  his  pupil*s  place  was 
higher  up:  *  Webster,  you  will  pan  into  the  other  room,  and,  boys,  you  will  take  your  final  laaw 
of  Webster;  you  will  never  see  him  again.' 
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bruy,  and  had  read  many  of  its  volumes.  I  remember  especially  that  I 
found  Don  Quixote,  in  the  common  translation,  and  in  an  edition,  as  I 
think,  of  three  or  four  duodecimo  volumes.  I  began  to  read  it,  and  it  is 
literally  true  that  I  never  closed  my  eyes  till  I  had  finished  it ;  nor  did 
I  lay  it  down  for  five  minutes ;  so  great  was  the  power  of  that  extraor- 
dinary book  on  my  imagination. 

My  college  life  was  not  an  idle  one,  beside  the  regular  attendance  on 
prescribed  duties  and  studies,  I  read  something  of  English  history  and 
English  literature.  Perhaps  my  reading  was  too  miscellaneous.  I  even 
paid  my  board  for  a  year  by  superintending  a  little  weekly  newspaper, 
and  making  selections  for  it,  from  books  of  literature,  and  from  the  con- 
temporary publications.  I  suppose  I  sometimes  wrote  a  foolish  para- 
graph myself.  While  in  college  I  delivered  two  or  three  occasional 
addresses,  which  were  published.  I  trust  they  are  forgotten  ;  they  were 
in  very  bad  taste.  I  had  not  then  learned  that  all  true  power  in  writing 
is  in  the  idea,  not  in  the  style,  an  error  into  which  the  Ars  rhetorical  as 
it  is  usually  taught,  may  easily  lead  stronger  heads  than  mine. 

In  the  spring  of  1799,  at  the  May  vacation,  being  then  Sophomore,  I 
visited  my  family,  and  then  held  serious  consultation  with  my  brother. 
I  remember  well  when  wc  went  to  bed,  we  began  to  talk  matters  over, 
and  that  we  rose,  after  sunrise,  without  having  shut  our  eyes.  But  we 
had  settled  our  plan.  He  had  thought  of  going  into  some  new  part  of 
the  country.  That  was  discussed  and  disagreed  to.  AW  the  proa  and 
cons  of  the  question  of  remaining  at  home  were  weighed  and  considered, 
and  when  our  council  broke  up,  or  rather  got  up,  its  result  was  that  I 
should  propose  to  my  father,  that  he,  late  as  it  was,  should  be  sent  to 
school  also,  and  to  college.  This,  we  knew,  would  be  a  trying  thing  to 
my  father  and  mother,  and  two  unmarried  sisters.  My  father  was  grow- 
ing old,  his  health  not  good,  and  his  circumstances  far  from  easy.  The 
farm  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  family  taken  care  of;  and  there  was 
nobody  to  do  all  this  but  him,  who  was  regarded  as  the  main  stay,  that 
is  to  say,  Rzekiel.  However,  I  ventured  on  the  negotiation,  and  it  was 
carried,  as  other  things  arc  often,  by  the  earnest  and  sanguine  manner 
of  youth.  I  told  him  that  I  was  unhappy  at  my  brother^s  prospects. 
For  myself,  I  saw  my  way  to  knowledge,  respectability,  and  self-protec- 
tion ;  but  as  to  him,  all  looked  the  other  way  ;  that  I  would  keep  school, 
and  get  along  as  well  as  I  could — be  more  than  four  years  in  getting 
through  college,  if  necessary,  provided  he  also  could  be  sent  to  study. 
lie  said  at  once  he  lived  but  for  his  children  ;  that  he  had  but  little,  and 
on  that  little  he  put  no  value,  except  so  fur  as  it  might  be  useful  to  them. 
That  to  carry  us  both  through  college  would  take  all  he  was  worth ;  that 
for  himself  he  was  willing  to  run  the  risk,  but  that  this  was  a  serious 
matter  to  our  mother  and  two  unmarried  sisters ;  that  we  must  settle  the 
matter  with  them,  and  if  their  consent  was  obtained,  he  would  trust  to 
Providence,  and  get  along  as  well  as  he  could.  The  result  was,  that,  in 
about  ten  days,  I  had  gone  back  to  college,  having  first  seen  my  brother 
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Exeter  Academy,  Mr.  Thacher,  now  Judge  of  the  Mnnicipal  Conrt  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Emery,*  the  distinguished  counselor  at  Portland,  were 
my  instructors.  I  am  proud  to  call  them  both  masters.  I  believe  I  made 
tolerable  progress  in  most  branches  which  I  attended  to,  while  in  this 
school ;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  do.  I  could  not  make  a 
declamation.  I  could  not  speak  before  the  school.  The  kind  and  excel- 
lent Buckminster  sought,  especially,  to  persuade  me  to  perform  the  exer- 
cise of  declamation,  like  other  boys ;  but  I  could  not  do  it  Many  a 
piece  did  I  commit  to  memory,  and  recite  and  rehearse,  in  my  own 
room,  over  and  over  again;  yet  when  the  day  came,  when  the  school 
collected  to  hear  declamations,  when  my  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all 
eyes  turned  to  my  seat,  I  could  not  raise  myself  from  it  Sometimes  the 
instructors  frowned,  sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Buckminster  always 
pressed,  and  entreated,  most  winningly,  that  I  would  venture ;  but  I 
could  never  command  sufiScient  resolution.  When  the  occasion  was  over 
I  went  home  and  wept  bitter  tears  of  mortification. 

At  the  winter  vacation,  December,  1796,  or  January,  1797,  my  father 
came  for  me,  and  took  me  home.  Some  long-enduring  friendships  I 
formed  in  the  few  months  I  was  at  Exeter.  J.  W.  Bracket,  late  of  New 
York,  deceased ;  William  Garland,  late  of  Portsmouth,  deceased ;  Gov. 
Cass,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  James  H.  Bingham,  now  of 
Glaremont,  New  Hampshire,  are  of  the  number.  In  February,  1797,  my 
father  carried  me  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood's,  in  Boscawen,  and  placed 
me  under  the  tuition  of  that  most  benevolent  and  excellent  man.  It 
was  but  half  a  dozen  miles  from  our  own  house.  On  the  way  to  Mr. 
Wood*s,  my  father  first  intimated  to  me  his  intention  of  sending  me  to 
college.  The  very  idea  thrilled  my  whole  frame.  He  said  he  then  lived 
but  for  his  children,  and  if  I  would  do  all  I  could  for  myself,  he  would 
do  what  he  could  for  me.  I  remember  that  I  was  quite  overcome,  and 
my  head  grew  dizzy.  The  thing  appeared  to  me  so  high,  and  the  ex- 
pense and  sacrifice  it  was  to  cost  my  father  so  great,  I  could  only  press 
his  hands  and  shed  tears.  Excellent,  excellent  parent  I  I  can  not  think 
of  him,  even  now,  without  turning  child  again. 

Mr.  Wood  put  me  upon  Virgil  and  Tully ;  and  I  conceived  a  pleasure 
in  the  study  of  them,  especially  the  latter,  which  rendered  application  no 
longer  a  task.  With  what  vehemence  did  I  denounce  Oatiline  I  With 
what  earnestness  struggle  for  Milo  I  In  the  spring  I  began  the  Greek 
grammar,  and  at  midsummer  Mr.  Wood  said  to  me :  ^  I  expected  to  keep 
you  till  next  year,  but  I  am  tired  of  you,  and  I  shall  put  you  into  college 
next  month.'  And  so  he  did,  but  it  was  a  mere  breaking  in ;  I  was,  in- 
deed, miserably  prepared,  both  in. Latin  and  Greek;  but  Mr.  Wood 
accomplished  his  promise,  and  I  entered  Dartmouth  Collie,  as  a  Fresh- 
man, August,  1797.     At  Boscawen,  I  had  found  another  circulating  li- 

*  Mr.  Nicbolftf  Emery,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  had  charge  of  the  lowest  class  to  which 
yoong  Webster  was  assigned.  At  the  end  of  a  month  he  was  satisfied  that  his  pupil*s  place  was 
higher  up:  *  Webster,  you  will  pass  into  the  other  room,  and,  boys,  you  will  take  your  final  laaw 
of  Webster;  you  will  never  see  him  again.' 
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bruy,  and  had  read  many  of  its  volumes.  I  remember  especially  that  I 
found  Don  Quixote,  in  the  common  translation,  and  in  an  edition,  as  I 
think,  of  three  or  four  duodecimo  volumes.  I  began  to  read  it,  and  it  is 
literally  true  that  I  never  closed  my  eyes  till  I  had  finished  it ;  nor  did 
I  lay  it  down  for  five  minutes ;  so  great  was  the  power  of  that  extraor- 
dinary book  on  my  imagination. 

My  college  life  was  not  an  idle  one,  beside  the  regular  attendance  on 
prescribed  duties  and  studies,  I  read  something  of  English  history  and 
English  literature.  Perhaps  my  reading  was  too  miscellaneous.  I  even 
paid  my  board  for  a  year  by  superintending  a  little  weekly  newspaper, 
and  making  selections  for  it,  from  books  of  literature,  and  from  the  con- 
temporary publications.  I  suppose  I  sometimes  wrote  a  foolish  para- 
graph myself.  While  in  college  I  delivered  two  or  three  occasional 
addresses,  which  were  published.  I  trust  they  are  forgotten  ;  they  were 
in  very  bad  taste.  I  had  not  then  learned  that  all  true  power  in  writing 
is  in  the  idea,  not  in  the  style,  an  error  into  which  the  Ars  rhetariec^  as 
it  is  usually  taught,  may  easily  lead  stronger  heads  than  mine. 

In  the  spring  of  1799,  at  the  May  vacation,  being  then  Sophomore,  I 
visited  my  family,  and  then  held  serious  consultation  w^ith  my  brother. 
I  rcmeuiber  well  when  we  went  to  bed,  we  began  to  talk  matters  over, 
and  that  we  rose,  after  sunrise,  without  having  shut  our  eyes.  But  we 
had  settled  our  plan.  He  had  thought  of  going  into  some  new  part  of 
the  country.  That  was  discussed  and  disagreed  to.  All  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  question  of  remaining  at  home  were  weighed  and  considered, 
and  when  our  council  broke  up,  or  rather  got  up,  its  result  was  that  I 
should  propose  to  my  father,  that  he,  late  as  it  was,  should  be  sent  to 
school  also,  and  to  college.  This,  we  knew,  would  be  a  trying  thing  to 
my  father  and  mother,  and  two  unmarried  sisters.  My  father  was  grow- 
ing old,  his  health  not  good,  and  his  circumstances  far  from  easy.  The 
farm  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  family  taken  care  of;  and  there  was 
nobody  to  do  all  this  but  him,  who  was  regarded  as  the  main  stay,  that 
is  to  say,  Ezekiel.  However,  I  ventured  on  the  negotiation,  and  it  was 
carried,  as  other  things  are  often,  by  the  earnest  and  sanguine  manner 
of  youth.  I  told  him  that  I  was  unhappy  at  my  brother^s  prospects. 
For  myself,  I  saw  my  way  to  knowledge,  respectability,  and  self-protec- 
tion ;  but  as  to  him,  all  looked  the  other  way ;  that  I  would  keep  school, 
and  get  along  as  well  as  I  could — be  more  than  four  years  in  getting 
through  college,  if  necessary,  provided  he  also  could  be  sent  to  study. 
lie  said  at  once  he  lived  but  for  his  children  ;  that  he  had  but  little,  and 
on  that  little  he  put  no  value,  except  so  fur  as  it  might  be  useful  to  them. 
That  to  carry  us  both  through  college  would  take  all  he  was  worth ;  that 
for  himself  he  was  willing  to  run  the  risk,  but  that  this  was  a  serious 
matter  to  our  mother  and  two  unmarried  sisters ;  that  we  must  settle  the 
matter  with  them,  and  if  their  consent  was  obtained,  he  would  trust  to 
Providence,  and  get  along  as  well  as  he  could.  The  result  was,  that,  in 
about  ten  days,  I  had  gone  back  to  college,  having  first  seen  my  brother 
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Exeter  Academy,  Mr.  Thacher,  now  Judge  of  the  Mnnicipal  Court  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Emery,*  the  distinguished  counselor  at  Portland,  were 
my  instructors.  I  am  proud  to  call  them  both  masters.  I  believe  I  made 
tolerable  progress  in  most  branches  which  I  attended  to,  while  in  this 
school ;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  do.  I  could  not  make  a 
declamation.  I  could  not  speak  before  the  school.  The  kind  and  excel- 
lent Buckminster  sought,  especially,  to  persuade  me  to  perform  the  exer- 
cise of  declamation,  like  other  boys ;  but  I  could  not  do  it  Many  a 
piece  did  I  commit  to  memory,  and  recite  and  rehearse,' in  my  own 
room,  over  and  over  again ;  yet  when  the  day  came,  when  the  school 
collected  to  hear  declamations,  when  my  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all 
eyes  turned  to  my  seat,  I  could  not  raise  myself  from  it  Sometimes  the 
instructors  frowned,  sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Buckminster  always 
pressed,  and  entreated,  most  winningly,  that  I  would  venture ;  but  I 
could  never  command  sufiScient  resolution.  When  the  occasion  was  over 
I  went  home  and  wept  bitter  tears  of  mortification. 

At  the  winter  vacation,  December,  1796,  or  January,  1797,  my  father 
came  for  me,  and  took  me  home.  Some  long-enduring  friendships  I 
formed  in  the  few  months  I  was  at  Exeter.  J.  W.  Bracket,  late  of  New 
York,  deceased ;  William  Garland,  late  of  Portsmouth,  deceased ;  Gov. 
Cass,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  James  H.  Bingham,  now  of 
Glaremont,  New  Hampshire,  are  of  the  number.  In  February,  1797,  my 
father  carried  me  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood's,  in  Boscawen,  and  placed 
me  under  the  tuition  of  that  most  benevolent  and  excellent  man.  It 
was  but  half  a  dozen  miles  from  our  own  house.  On  the  way  to  Mr. 
Wood's,  my  father  first  intimated  to  me  his  intention  of  sending  me  to 
college.  The  very  idea  thrilled  my  whole  frame.  He  said  he  then  lived 
but  for  his  children,  and  if  I  would  do  all  I  could  for  myself,  he  would 
do  what  he  could  for  me.  I  remember  that  I  was  quite  overcome,  and 
my  head  grew  dizzy.  The  thing  appeared  to  me  so  high,  and  the  ex- 
pense and  sacrifice  it  was  to  cost  my  father  so  great,  I  could  only  press 
his  hands  and  shed  tears.  Excellent,  excellent  parent  I  I  can  not  think 
of  him,  even  now,  without  turning  child  again. 

Mr.  Wood  put  me  upon  Virgil  and  Tully ;  and  I  conceived  a  pleasure 
in  the  study  of  them,  especially  the  latter,  which  rendered  application  no 
longer  a  task.  With  what  vehemence  did  I  denounce  Catiline  I  With 
what  earnestness  struggle  for  Milo  I  In  the  spring  I  began  the  Greek 
grammar,  and  at  midsummer  Mr.  Wood  said  to  me :  ^  I  expected  to  keep 
you  till  next  year,  but  I  am  tired  of  you,  and  I  shall  put  you  into  college 
next  month.'  And  so  he  did,  but  it  was  a  mere  breaking  in ;  I  was,  in- 
deed, miserably  prepared,  both  in. Latin  and  Greek ;  but  Mr.  Wood 
accomplished  his  promise,  and  I  entered  Dartmouth  Collie,  as  a  Fresh- 
man, August,  1797.     At  Boscawen,  I  had  found  another  circulating  li- 

*  Mr.  Nicbolu  Emery,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  had  charge  of  the  lowest  class  to  which 
yoong  Webster  was  assigned.  At  the  end  of  a  month  be  was  satisfied  that  his  pupiPs  place  was 
higher  up :  *  Webster,  you  will  pass  into  the  other  room,  and,  boya,  you  will  take  your  final  laaw 
of  Webster ;  you  will  never  see  him  again.' 
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bruy,  and  had  read  many  of  its  volumes.  I  remember  especially  that  I 
found  Don  Quixote,  in  the  common  translation,  and  in  an  edition,  as  I 
think,  of  three  or  four  duodecimo  volumes.  I  began  to  read  it,  and  it  is 
literally  true  that  I  never  closed  my  eyes  till  I  had  finished  it ;  nor  did 
I  lay  it  down  for  five  minutes ;  so  great  was  the  power  of  that  eztraor- 
diuary  book  on  my  imagination. 

My  college  life  was  not  an  idle  one,  beside  the  regular  attendance  on 
prescribed  duties  and  studies,  I  read  something  of  English  history  and 
English  literature.  Perhaps  my  reading  was  too  miscellaneous.  I  even 
paid  my  board  for  a  year  by  superintending  a  little  weekly  newspaper, 
and  making  selections  for  it,  from  books  of  literature,  and  from  the  con- 
temporary publications.  I  suppose  I  sometimes  wrote  a  foolish  para- 
graph myself  While  in  college  I  delivered  two  or  three  occasional 
addresses,  which  were  published.  I  trust  they  are  forgotten  ;  they  were 
in  very  bad  taste.  I  had  not  then  learned  that  all  true  power  in  writing 
is  in  the  idea,  not  in  the  style,  an  error  into  which  the  Ars  rhetaricOy  as 
it  is  usually  taught,  may  easily  lead  stronger  heads  than  mine. 

In  the  spring  of  1799,  at  the  May  vacation,  being  then  Sophomore,  I 
visited  n)y  family,  and  then  held  serious  consultation  with  my  brother. 
I  remeiul>er  well  when  we  went  to  bed,  we  began  to  talk  matters  over, 
and  that  we  rose,  after  sunrise,  without  having  shut  our  eyes.  But  we 
had  settled  our  plan.  He  had  thought  of  going  into  some  new  part  of 
the  country.  That  was  discussed  and  disagreed  to.  All  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  question  of  remaining  at  homo  were  weighed  and  considered, 
and  when  our  council  broke  up,  or  rather  got  up,  its  result  was  that  I 
should  propose  to  n)y  father,  that  he,  late  as  it  was,  should  be  sent  to 
school  also,  and  to  college.  This,  we  knew,  would  be  a  trying  thing  to 
my  father  and  mother,  and  two  unmarried  sisters.  My  father  was  grow- 
ing old,  his  health  not  good,  and  his  circumstances  far  from  easy.  The 
farm  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  family  taken  care  of;  and  there  was 
nobody  to  do  all  this  but  him,  who  was  regarded  as  the  main  stay,  that 
is  to  say,  Rzekiel.  However,  I  ventured  on  the  negotiation,  and  it  was 
carried,  as  other  things  arc  often,  by  the  earnest  and  sanguine  manner 
of  youth.  I  told  him  that  I  was  unhappy  at  my  brother^s  prospects. 
For  myself,  I  saw  my  way  to  knowledge,  respectability,  and  self-protec- 
tion ;  but  as  to  him,  all  looked  the  other  way ;  that  I  would  keep  school, 
and  get  along  as  well  as  I  could — be  more  than  four  years  in  getting 
through  college,  if  necessary,  provided  he  also  could  be  sent  to  study. 
lie  said  at  once  he  lived  but  for  his  children  ;  that  he  had  but  little,  and 
on  that  little  he  put  no  value,  except  so  fur  as  it  might  be  useful  to  them. 
That  to  carry  us  both  through  college  would  take  all  he  was  worth ;  that 
for  himself  he  was  willing  to  run  the  risk,  but  that  this  was  a  serious 
matter  to  our  mother  and  two  unmarried  sisters ;  that  we  must  settle  the 
matter  with  them,  and  if  their  consent  was  obtained,  he  would  trust  to 
Providence,  and  get  along  as  well  as  he  could.  The  result  was,  that,  in 
about  ten  days,  I  had  gone  back  to  college,  having  first  seen  my  brother 
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take  leave  of  the  meadows,  and  place  himself  in  school,  under  a  teacher 
in  Latin.  Soon  afterward  he  went  to  Mr.  Wood's,  and  there  pursued  the 
requisite  studies,  and  my  father  carried  him,  with  me,  to  collie,  in  March, 
1801,  when  he  joined  the  then  Freshman  class. 

Being  graduated  in  August,  1801,  I  immediately  entered  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's office,  in  Salisbury,  next  door  to  my  father's  house,  to  study  the 
law.  There  I  remained  till  January  following,  viz. :  January,  1802. 
The  necessity  of  the  case  required  that  I  should  then  go  some  where  and 
gain  a  little  money.  I  was  written  to,  luckily,  to  go  to  Fryeburg,  Maine, 
to  keep  school.  I  accepted  the  offer,  traversed  the  country  on  horse- 
back, and  commenced  my  labors.  I  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $350 
per  annum.  This  was  no  small  thing,  for  I  compared  it  not  with  what 
might  be  before  me,  but  what  was  actually  behind  me.  It  was  better, 
certainly,  than  following  the  plow.  But  let  me  say  something  in  favor 
of  my  own  industry  ;  not  to  make  a  merit  of  it,  for  necessity  sometimes 
makes  the  most  idle  industrious.  It  so  happened  that  I  boarded  at  Frye- 
burg with  the  gentlemen,  James  Osgood,  Esq.,  who  was  Register  of  Deeds 
of  the  then  newly  created  County  of  Oxford.  He  was  not  clerical,  in 
and  of  himself;  and  bis  registration  was  to  be  done  by  deputy.  The  fee 
for  recording  at  full  length  a  common  deed,  in  a  large  fair  hand,  and  with 
the  care  requisite  to  avoid  errors,  was  Uco  shillings  and  threepence.  Mr. 
Osgood  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  do  this  writing,  and  that  of  the  two 
shillings  and  three  pence  for  each  deed,  I  should  have  one  shilling  and 
six  pence,  and  he  should  have  the  remaining  nine-pence.  I  greedily 
seized  on  so  tempting  an  offer,  and  set  to  work.  Of  a  long  winter's  even- 
ing I  could  copy  two  deeds,  and  that  was  half  a  dollar.  Four  evenings 
in  a  week  earned  two  dollars ;  and  two  dollars  a  week  paid  my  board. 

In  May  of  this  year  (1802),  having  a  week's  vacation,  I  took  my  quar- 
ter's salary,  mounted  a  horse,  went  straight  over  all  the  hills  to  Hanover, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  putting  these,  the  first  earnings  of  my  life,  into 
my  brother's  hands,  for  his  college  expenses.  Having  enjoyed  this  sin- 
cere and  high  pleasure,  I  hied  me  back  again  to  my  school  and  my  copy- 
ing of  deeds.  I  staid  in  Fryeburg  only  till  September.  My  brother 
then  came  to  see  me ;  we  made  a  journey  together  to  the  lower  part 
of  Maine,  and  returned  to  Salisbury.  I  resumed  my  place  in  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's office,  and  he  went  back  to  college. 

At  Fryeburg,  I  found  another  circulating  library,  and  made  some  use 
of  it  I  remember  to  have  read,  while  at  Fryeburg,  Adams's  Defense 
of  the  American  Constitutions,  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Gold- 
smith's History  of  England,  and  some  other  small  things.  I  borrowed 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  also,  and  read,  I  think,  two  or  three  volumes 
of  them.  Here,  also,  I  found  Mr.  Ames's  celebrated  speech  on  the 
British  Treaty,  and  committed  it  to  memory. 

From  September,  1802,  to  February  or  March,  1804,  I  remained  in 
Mr.  Thompson's  office,  and  studied  the  law.  He  was  an  admirable  man, 
and  a  good  lawyer  himself;  but  I  was  put  to  study  in  the  old  way,  that 
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18,  the  hardest  books  first,  and  lost  much  time.  I  read  Coke  Littleton 
through,  without  understanding  a  quarter  part  of  it.  Happening  to  take 
op  Espinasse's  Law  of  Nisi  Prius,  I  found  I  could  understand  it,  and, 
arguing  that  the  object  of  reading  was  to  understand  what  was  written, 
I  laid  down  the  venerable  Coke  et  alios  similes  recermdos^  and  kept  com- 
pany for  a  time  with  Mr.  Espinasse  and  others,  the  most  plain,  easy,  and  in- 
telligible writers.  A  boy  of  twenty,  with  no  previous  knowledge  on  such 
subjects,  can  not  understand  Coke.    It  is  folly  to  set  him  on  such  an  author. 

I  brought  from  college  a  very  scanty  inheritance  of  Latin.  I  now 
tried  to  add  to  it  I  made  myself  familiar  with  most  of  Tully's  orations, 
committed  to  memory  large  passages  of  some  of  them ;  read  Sallust,  and 
Caesar,  and  Horace.  Some  of  Horace's  odes  I  translated  into  poor  Eng- 
lish rhymes ;  they  were  printed ;  I  have  never  seen  them  since.  My 
brother  was  a  far  better  Latin  scholar  than  myself,  and  in  one  of  his  va- 
cations we  read  Juvenal  together.  But  I  never  mastered  his  style,  so  as 
to  read  him  with  ease  and  pleasure.  At  this  period  of  my  life  I  passed 
a  great  deal  of  time  alone.  My  amusements  were  fishing,  and  shooting, 
and  riding  ;  and  all  these  were  without  a  companion.  I  loved  this  occa- 
sional solitude  then,  and  have  loved  it  ever  since,  and  love  it  still.  I  like 
to  contemplate  nature,  and  to  hold  communion,  unbroken  by  the  pres- 
ence of  human  beings,  with  Uhis  universal  fi*ame,  thus  wondrous  fair;' 
I  like  solitude,  also,  as  favorable  to  thoughts  less  lofty.  I  like  to  let  the 
thoughts  go  free,  and  indulge  in  their  excursions.  And  when  thinking 
is  to  be  done,  one  must  of  course  be  alone.  No  man  knows  himself  who 
does  not  thus,  sometimes,  keep  bis  own  company.  At  a  subsequent 
period  of  life,  I  have  found  that  my  lonely  journeys,  when  following  the 
court  on  its  circuits,  have  afibrded  many  an  edifying  day.'" 

To  find  some  situation  for  one  or  the  other  of  us,  I  set  ofi*  in  February, 
1804,  and  found  my  way  to  Boston.  My  journey  was  fortunate.  Dr. 
Perkins  had  been  in  the  instruction  of  a  school,  in  Short  street,  (now 
Kingston  street) ;  he  was  about  leaving  it,  and  proposed  that  my  brother 
should  take  it.  I  hastened  home,  and  he  had  just  then  finished  a  short 
engagement  in  school  keeping,  at  Sanborn  ton,  or  was  about  finishing  it, 
it  being  near  the  end  of  the  winter  vacation ;  and  he  readily  seized  the 
opportunity  of  employment  in  Boston.  This  broke  in  upon  his  college 
life,  but  he  thought  he  could  keep  up  with  his  class.  A  letter,  stating 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  was  sent  to  the  authorities  of  the  college,  and 
he  went  immediately  to  Boston.  His  success  was  good — nay,  great;  so 
great,  that  he  thought  he  could  earn  enough  to  defray,  in  addition  to 
debts  and  other  charges,  the  expense  of  my  living  in  Boston,  for  what 
remained  of  my  term  of  study.  Accordingly,  I  went  to  Boston  in  July, 
to  pass  a  few  months  in  some  office. 

*  The  argument  in  the  Dartmouth  College  ciue  was  mainly  arranged,  during  a  journey  on  pro- 
faasional  businen  from  Boston  to  Barnstable  and  back.  John  Adams's  speech  was  composed,  not 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1776,  but  in  Massarhunetts,  in  1836,  in  a  New  England  chaise.  The  addren 
for  Booker  Hill  was,  io  great  part,  composed  in  Marshpee  Brook;  T—titutf  Jokanne  it  TmUa 
tt  F.  W.  puero. 
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[Mr.  Webster  retained  through  life  a  gratefnl  remembrance  of  his 
teachers,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letters  to  Master  .James 
Tappan — accompanied  by  a  handsome  gratoity.] 

"Washinoton,  Fdyruary  26th,  1851. 

Master  Tappan, — I  thank  jou  for  your  letter,  and  am  rejoiced  to  know  that 
you  are  among  the  living.  I  remember  you  perfectly  well  as  a  teacher  of  my 
infant  years.  I  suppose  my  mother  must  have  taught  me  to  read  very  early,  as 
I  have  never  been  able  to  recollect  the  time  when  I  could  not  read  the  Bible. 
I  think  Master  Chuse  was  my  earliest  schoolmaster,  probably  when  I  was  throe 
or  four  years  old.  Then  came  Mast-er  Tappan.  Tou  boarded  at  our  house,  and 
sometimes,  I  think,  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Sanborn,  our  neighbor,  the 
lame  man.  Most  of  those  whom  you  knew  in  'New  Salisbury,'  have  gone  to 
their  graves.  Mr.  John  Sanborn,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  is  yet  living,  and  is 
about  your  age.  Mr.  John  Colby,  who  married  my  oldest  sister,  Susannah,  is 
also  living.  On  the  '  North  Road '  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Uunton,  and  on  the  '  South 
Road '  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Pettongil.  I  think  of  none  else  among  the  living  whom 
you  would  probably  remember. 

You  have  indeed  lived  a  checkered  life.  I  hope  you  have  been  able  to  bear 
prosperity  with  meekness,  and  adversity  with  patience.  These  things  are  all 
ordered  for  us  far  better  than  we  could  order  them  for  ourselves.  We  may  pray 
for  our  daily  bread ;  we  may  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins ;  we  may  pray 
to  be  kept  from  temptation,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come,  in  us,  and 
in  all  men,  and  his  will  every  where  be  done.  Beyond  this,  we  hardly  know 
for  what  good  to  supplicate  the  Divine  Mercy.  Our  Heavenly  Father  knoweth 
what  we  have  need  of  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  and  we  are  sure  that  his 
eye  and  his  loving  kindness  are  upon  us  and  around  us  every  moment. 

I  thank  you  again,  my  good  schoolmaster,  for  your  kind  letter,  which  has 
awakened  many  keeping  recollections;  and,  with  all  good  wishes,  I  remain 
your  friend  and  pupil,  Daniel  Websteb. 

Boston,  Jidy  20,  1852. 
Master  Tappan, — I  hear,  with  much  pleasure,  through  the  public  press,  that 
you  continue  to  enjoy  life,  with  mental  faculties  bright  nnd  vivid,  although  you 
have  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  are  somewhat  infirm.  I  came  to-day 
from  the  very  spot  in  which  you  taught  mo;  and  to  me,  a  most  delightful  spot 
it  is.  The  river  and  the  hills  are  beautiful  as  ever.  But  the  graves  of  my 
father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  early  friends,  give  it  to  me 
something  of  the  appearance  of  a  city  of  the  dead.  But  lot  us  not  repine. 
You  have  lived  long,  and  my  life  is  already  not  short;  and  we  have  both  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  Two  or  three  persons  are  still  living  who,  like  myself,  were 
brought  up  sub  tua  ferula.  They  remember  *  Master  Tappan.'  And  now,  my 
good  old  master,  receive  a  renewed  tribute  of  affectionate  regard  from  your 
grateful  pupil ;  with  his  wishes  and  prayers  for  your  happiness  in  all  that  re- 
mains to  you  of  this  life,  and  more  especially  for  your  rich  participation  here- 
after in  the  more  durable  riches  of  righteousness.  Daniel  Webster. 

[At  the  interesting  festival  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Abbott's  retire- 
ment from  the  principalship  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  which  he 
had  filled  for  fifty  years,  Mr.  Webster  was  one  of  his  numerous  pu- 
pils who  came  together  from  every  part  of  the  country,  represent- 
ing every  department  of  professional  and  public  life,  with  ofl^erings 
of  gratitude  to  their  faithful  instructor.  Mr.  Webster's  speech  was 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  of  which  no  printed  memorial  remains.] 

[At  numerous  gatherings  of  the  Sons  of  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Webster 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  service  rendered  him  in  the  prepara- 
tory stage  of  his  life  work.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  much  in  the  state  of  education  in  this  country,  which  is 
encouraging  to  the  philanthropist  and  scholar.  Its  great  object 
seems  to  be  more  and  more  distinctly  apprehended.  The  harmo- 
nious cultivation  of  all  the  powers  which  belong  to  man,  is  regarded 
as  of  paramount  importance.  Hence  the  means  which  are  devised 
to  purify  and  interest  the  affections,  to  discipline  and  mature  the 
understanding,  and  to  render  the  body  in  the  highest  degree  the 
coadjutor  of  the  mind.  The  Bible  is  beginning  to  take  that  place 
ill  plans  of  study,  which  its  great  value  as  a  storehouse  of  princi- 
ples in  morals,  and  literature,  and  religion,  demand.  Its  merits  as 
a  text-book,  are  undergoing  a  thorough  discussion.  The  results  of 
inquiry  and  of  experience  on  this  subject,  can  not  be  doubtful. 
From  present  appearances,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  soon 
be  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  at  all  our  higher  seminaries. 

We  have  reason  to  bcliove  that  greater  attention  is  paid  to  indi- 
vidual minds  at  our  public  institutions.  The  indiscriminate  instruc- 
tion of  a  class,  has  long  been  a  fatal  error.  Tlic  instructors  have 
not  studied  the  peculiar  conformation — the  excellencies  and  defects 
of  particular  minds.  The  sound  advice  of  Mr.  Jardine,  the  excel- 
lent Glasgow  professor,  has  produced,  we  think,  considerable  effect 
in  this  country. 

The  study  of  classical  literature  is  now  placed  on  its  right  basis. 
It  is  regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a  truly  liberal  education. 
It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  assail  it  successfully,  at  the 
present  time,  than  it  would  have  been  five  years  since.  The  defense 
of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  has  been  conducted  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  with  great  ability.     We  have  observed  a 

*  Abridged  from  Quarterly  Register  for  May,  ]833.  We  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
tensive corTes|>ondence  used  by  Dr.  Edwards  to  gather  the  material  for  this  article.  It  was  the 
most  comprehensive  and  accurate  eiposition  of  the  condition  of  education  and  various  literary  in* 
stitutions  of  the  several  States,  which  had,  up  to  that  time  been  presented  to  the  public.  For 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Edwards,  see  American  Jooroal  of  Education,  Vol.  xv.  p.  075. 
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protracted  and  unanswerable  vindication  of  its  utility,  in  a  news- 
paper published  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains.  At  the  same 
time,  other  departments  of  study  are  not  excluded  ft'om  a  due  share 
of  attention.  The  apparatus  and  other  means  of  instruction  in  all 
the  branches  of  physics,  are  becoming  more  and  more  ample  and 
effective.  The  objection  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  ft'om  the  little 
time  which  could  be  devoted  to  it,  and  from  the  superficial  knowl- 
edge which  has  been  consequently  gained,  has  been  in  some  measure 
removed,  by  the  practice  of  studying  an  entire  author,  rather  than 
detached  portions  of  a  great  number.  The  feeling  averse  to  the 
study,  arising  from  its  alledged  immoral  tendency,  has  been  in  some 
degree,  and  may  be,  doubtless,  entirely  removed,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  select  authors. 

Manual  labor  schools,  and  other  means  for  the  physical  education 
of  scholars,  continue  to  attract  a  considerable  share  of  the  public 
favor.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  some  of  their  friends  have 
been  too  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  benefits  from  them.  The 
difficulties  attending  their  organization,  and  perfect  and  continued 
operation,  have  been  much  greater  than  were  anticipated.  It  has 
been  found  somewhat  embarrassing  to  maintain,  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  institution,  a  strong  interest  in  intellectual  and 
physical  education.  Still,  there  is  a  much  greater  degree  of  atten- 
tion paid  to  this  subject  by  private  individuals,  and  in  a  discon- 
nected manner,  than  there  was  ten  years  since ;  and  all  this  is  a 
consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  manual  labor  schools. 

On  the  whole,  we  derive  great  encouragement  from  what  has  been 
accomplished  within  the  last  few  years  in  this  country.  At  the 
8aiT)e  time,  a  great  work  remains  to  be  done.  The  proper  degree 
and  the  right  manner  of  employing  legislative  patronage,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  importance.  The  adequate  preparation  of  a  great  number 
of  school  teachers,  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  requiring  most  anx- 
ious and  elaborate  discussion.  The  whole  subject  of  the  internal 
economy  of  education,  or  the  proper  motives  for  study  and  effort, 
are  but  just  beginning  to  excite  attention.  A  thorough  perception 
of  the  wants  of  the  community  in  reference  to  school-books,  does 
not  yet  exist.  New  books  are  multiplied  almost  without  number, 
but  many  of  them  differing  little  from  each  other  and  constructed 
hastily,  without  any  fixed  principles  and  intention.  Lyceums,  or 
popular  education,  in  its  widest  sense,  needs  a  careful  examination. 
In  short,  there  are  many  things  in  respect  both  to  the  principles 
and  details  of  instruction  and  education,  in  this  country,  which 
have  yet  been  hardly  at  all  considered. 
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MAINE. 

Elementary  Education. — The  laws  of  Maflfiachuaetts  proyided  at  an  early 
period  for  the  establishment  of  elementaiy  English  schools,  in  every  town  con- 
taining sixty  families,  and  for  that  of  grammar  schools  of  a  higher  order,  in 
every  town  containing  two  hundred  families.  When  Maine  became  a  separate 
State,  in  1820,  one  of  the  first  subjects,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  its  leg^ 
ialature,  was  an  alteration  of  the  system  of  common  schools.  The  principal 
variation  conpisted  in  omitting  any  limitation  of  the  number  of  families  which 
a  town  should  contain  before  it  should  be  required  to  support  a  school,  and  in- 
stead of  this,  requiring  that  every  town  of  whatever  size,  should  raise  annually 
for  the  support  of  schools,  a  sum  equal  at  least,  to  forty  cents  for  each  person  in 
the  town,  and  distribute  this  sum  among  the  several  schools  or  districts,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  respective  numbers  of  scholars  in  each.  The  expenditure  of  the 
sum  id  left  principally  to  the  discretion  of  the  town,  and  its  committee  or  agents 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  schools  are  required  to  be  established  in  con- 
venient districts,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts  are  invested  with 
corporate  powers  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  for  some  other  purposes 
of  minor  consequence.  The  parents  are  required  to  furnish  their  children  with 
such  books  as  may  be  proscribed  by  the  superintending  school  committee  of  tho 
town ;  and  all  are  entitled  equally  to  the  benefits  of  the  school. 

In  1826,  the  legislature  required  a  report  fh)m  each  town  in  tho  State,  of  the 
situation  of  their  schools,  so  fkr  as  respected  the  number  of  school  districts,  mid 
of  children  usually  attending  school,  the  time  during  which  they  were  open  for 
instructing  each  year,  and  the  funds  by  which  they  were  supported.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  results : 

Number  of  school  districts 2,499 

Number  of  children  between  4  and  21 137,931 

Number  w<ho  usually  attend  school 101,325 

Amount  required  by  law  to  be  raised  and  expended  annually. $119,334  00 

Amount  annually  raised  from  taxes. 132,263  92 

Amount  from  permanent  fuud& 6,614  66 

Total  annual  expenditure 137,878  67 

Aggregate  number  of  months  annually,  schools  are  opened. .  11,441 

Estimated  population  in  1825 337,244 

Probable  increase  of  scholars  annually 6,036 

Number  of  scholars  in  1833,  estimated 140,000 

Months  in  which  each  school  is  open,  male  teachers. 2,0 

"          "              '•        •♦            "      female      "      2,6 

Scholars  on  an  average  attending  in  each  district 40 

Average  wages  of  teachers  and  other  expenses  per  month. . .  $12  04 

Average  annual  expense  for  each  scholar 1  36 

Average  expense  for  each  scholar  per  month 30 

Proportion  of  scholars  to  each  100  of  whole  population 30 

Ratio  per  cent  to  the  whole  taxable  property,  valuation  of 

1820 6 

We  have  seen  no  recent  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  \n 
Maine.     We  presume  the  proportion  have  not  materially  varied. 

Academies  and  Tlion  Schools. — The  two  oldest  incor|)orated  academics  in 
the  State  are  the  Berwick  and  llallowell  academies,  both  established  by  the 
legislature  in  1791.  In  1829,  the  Berwick  academy  owned  in  real  estate,  an 
academy  Imilding  of  wood,  nearly  forty  years  old,  and  ten  acres  of  land,  esti- 
mated at  $700;  in  personal  estate,  $6,837,  loaned  to  banks  and  individuals. 
In  addition,  the  Hon.  John  Lord  gave  in  1815,  $500  for  a  fund,  the  profits  to 
be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Bibles  for  tho  scholars.  The  ffalloweU  academy 
has  in  real  08tate,  between  $4,000  and  $5,000;  in  personal  estate  $3,072.  Of 
the  funds,  $1,000  were  given  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bowdoin;  the  academy  build- 
ing, whicli  was  burned  in  1806,  was  erected  and  finished  by  citizens  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln.  The  Fryeburg  academy,  incorporated  in  1792,  has  a  build- 
ing estimated  at  $3,000,  and  »  fund  whose  income  is  $666  26.    All  the  fUnda 
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were  derived  from  the  grants  of  the  legislature.  The  WashingUm  academy  at 
East  Machiaa,  incorporated  in  1792,  has  funds,  being  personal  estate  secured  by 
mortgages  on  real  estate,  $17,090  93,  chemical  apparatus,  $200,  academy  build- 
ing and  site,  $4,500,  total,  $21,790  93.  Nearly  the  whole  is  the  proceeds  of  a 
township  of  land  granted  by  Massachusetts.  Portland  academy,  incorporated 
in  1794,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.  The  Lincoln  academy  at  Newcastle,  has 
11,620  acres  of  land,  incorporated  in  1801.  The  funds  of  the  BkiehiU  academy, 
incorporated  in  1803,  amount  to  $6,552  in  real  estate,  and  $800  in  personal 
estate.  Nearly  all  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  a  half  township  of  laud.  Got' 
/la/Ti  academy,  incorporated  in  1803,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.  The  Hampden 
academy,  incorporated  in  1803,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.  The  Hebron  academy 
lias  an  amount  of  real  and  personal  estate  of  $8,006  64.  About  half  was  given 
by  individuals  and  half  by  the  legislature;  incorporated  in  1804.  The  funds 
of  the  Bath  academy,  incorporated  in  1805,  are  $8,050,  the  whole  of  which  was 
derived  from  sales  of  a  half  township  of  land.  The  Fcarmington  academy,  in- 
corporated in  1807,  has  in  real  estate  $1,000,  and  in  personal  $1,294.  The 
B'joomfield  academy  has  in  real  estate  $500,  and  in  personal  $3,000,  nearly  all 
derived  from  the  sale  of  a  half  township  of  land.  The  institution  has  been  in 
constant  operation  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  The  BcUh  female  academy, 
incorporated  in  1808,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.  The  Belfast  academy  waa  in- 
corporated in  1808.  It  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $5,723  76.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  property  of  the  Bridyeitm  academy  is  $10,441  97.  Of  this  sum, 
$3,000  were  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  academy  at  Limerick  was 
incorporated  in  1808.  It  has  a  productive  fund  of  $1,760.  There  is  a  library 
of  about  110  volumes  of  miscellaneous  books  for  the  use  of  the  scholars.  An 
apparatus  worth  $300,  has  recently  been  engaged.  The  average  number  of 
scholars  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  terms  is  45,  in  winter,  20.  Mr. 
John  V.  Bean  is  the  principal.  A  female  department  formerly  existed  in  the 
academy,  and  it  is  proposed  to  reorganize  it  this  spring.  The  MonmouVi  acad- 
emy was  incorporated  in  1808.  Its  property  amounts  to  $6,649  92;  about 
$5,000  of  which  wore  from  the  grant  of  the  legislature.  The  Warren  academy, 
incorporated  in  1808,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.  The  Wiscasset  academy  has 
funds  to  the  amount  of  $4,428.  The  Thornion  academy  at  Saoo,  has  in  real 
estate  $1,000,  in  personal  $6,180;  from  individual  bounty  $3,680  were  de- 
rived ;  incorporated  in  1811.  The  North  YarmoxUh  academy,  incorporated  in  18 1 1, 
has  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $19,000.  The  Bangor  femxiie  academy  was 
incorporated  in  1818.  The  Gony  fttmale  academy  at  Augusta,  incorporated  in 
1818,  founded  in  1815,  has  in  funds  $9,985,  of  which  $3,225  were  a  donation 
of  Judge  Cony.  The  library  contains  1,200  volumes,  the  donation  of  gentle- 
men in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  The  China  academy,  incorporated  the  same 
year,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $4,900.  The  Dearborn  academy  at 
Buxton,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $1,776.  The  whole  was  derived  from  in- 
dividual donations.  The  Brunstoick  academy  was  incorporated  in  1823.  It  has 
not  been  in  operation,  we  believe,  for  a  number  of  years.  Its  only  pro4)erty  is  the 
building,  which  cost  between  $600  and  $700.  The  Fhxcrofl  academy,  incor- 
porated in  1823,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $4,950  89.  Of  the  academy  at 
Ansf/Tiy  incorporated  in  1823,  we  know  nothing.  During  the  last  winter,  an  in- 
stitution called  the  *  Parsonsfield  seminary,'  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  Maine.  It  is  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Free-Will  Baptists.  Its  operations 
commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1832.  About  50  scholars.  One  object  is  to  aid 
their  young  men  in  preparation  for  the  ministry  and  missions.  It  is  now  in  a 
tlourisbing  condition.  Mr.  llosea  Quimby  is  principal.  Tuition  $3  a  quarter. 
Board  from  $1  to  $1  25  a  week. 

Gardiner  lyceum.  This  institution  was  established  at  Gardiner,  on  the  Ken- 
n?bec  river,  in  1822,  by  the  liberality  of  Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner,  Esq.  It 
was  desigpied  to  prepare  youths  by  a  scientific  education  to  become  skillful 
farmers  and  mechanics.  The  legislature  has  bestowed  upon  it  $5,000.  Lec- 
tures were  given  very  extensively  on  the  sciences  as  connected  with  the  arts 
and  with  common  life.  Its  operations  are  for  the  present  suspended.  With  the 
reasons  of  this  measure,  we  are  not  acquainted. 

Maine  Wesleyan  seminary.    This  institution  was  founded  at  Readfleld,  in 
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Kennebec  county,  in  January,  1825.  In  February,  1827,  the  legislature  gave 
it  a  half  township  of  land,  consisting  of  11,520  acro&  An  original  and  princi- 
pal object  of  the  seminary  was  to  educate  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  denomination.  From  the  report  of  the  trustees,  presented  January 
9, 1833,  we  learn  the  following  facts:  The  number  of  students  during  the  spring 
term,  was  116;  fall  term  143.  Of  these,  55  were  employed  in  the  laboring  de- 
partment, 15  in  agricultural,  and  40  in  mechanical  labor.  Of  the  students 
employed  in  these  two  departments,  30  paid  by  their  labor  the  wliole  expense 
of  their  board,  and  a  few  did  more  than  this.  The  remainder  defrayed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  expenses  in  the  same  way.  '  The  studies  of  those  who 
labor  have  not  been  impeded  by  devoting  five  hours  in  a  day  regularly  to  this 
employment.  Though  the  proficiency  of  those  who  do  not  labor  may  be  greater 
for  a  few  weeks,  yet  in  a  course  of  study,  the  laboring  student  has  an  obvious 
advantage  in  his  uniform  health  and  increased  vigor  of  mind.'  '  Exi)erience 
has  proved  abundantly  that  the  morals  of  the  students  are  also  promoted  by  a 
regular  system  of  labor.'  Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  seminary,  nearly 
300  students  have  been  employed  in  the  laboring  departments,  and  have  paid  a 
considerable  amount  toward  the  expenses  of  their  education.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  them  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  advantages  of  education.  On 
account  of  numerous  applications,  during  the  past  year,  a  new  blacksmith's 
shop  has  been  erected,  and  a  larger  shop  for  the  carpenters  and  cabinet  makers. 
The  amount  of  property  exclusive  of  debts,  belonging  to  the  institution  is 
$12,114  90.  'At  present  our  debts  are  pressing  heavily  upon  us;  and  the  care 
and  perplexity  in  which  this  state  of  things  involves  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion, serves  much  to  circumscribe  our  usefulness.  Funds  are  greatly  needed  to 
furnish  a  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  and  library  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  and  also  to  finish  the  shops  which  have  been  commenced.'  Merritt 
Caldwell  is  principal  of  this  institution,  with  several  assistants.  Dudley  Moody, 
Esq.,  general  agent 

•The  whole  amount  of  capital,  permanently  invested  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  all  the  academies  in  Maine,  including  their  buildings,  libraries,  and 
apparatus  was,  in  1825,  not  far  from  220,000  dollars.  It  does  not  now  probably 
exceed  250,000  dollars.  The  number  of  youths  annually  under  instruction  was, 
in  the  period  just  mentioned,  about  1,000.  It  may  now  be  1,200.  The  year  is 
genenJly  divided  into  four  terras  of  11  weeks  each,  with  four  vacations  of  two 
weeks  each.  Total  expense  for  the  education  of  each  scholar  is  60  or  60  dol- 
lars. Board  may  be  placed  on  an  average  at  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  per 
week.  We  find  in  a  recent  Maine  newspaper  of  a  very  respectable  character,  the 
following  statement :  '  We  do  not  recollect  hardly  three  academies  in  the  State, 
which  have  not  become  either  nearly  inefficient,  for  want  of  funds,  or  are  strug- 
gling under  a  weight  of  responsibilities  and  debts  that  would  sink  any  class  of  the 
community,  unless  they  had  minds  like  a  Gifibrd,  a  Heyne,  or  a  Franklin,  and 
the  heart  of  a  Howard.'  If  this  statement  conveys  any  thing  like  tlie  truth,  as 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  does,  it  becomes  the  people  of  Maine  to  as- 
certain the  causes  and  apply  the  remedies  without  delay. 

Colleges  and  higher  Seminaries. —  WaterviUe  coUege.  This  institution  is 
located  on  the  western  bank  of  Kennebec  river,  in  the  town  of  WaterviUe, 
eighteen  miles  above  Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  two  brick  edifices,  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  village,  with 
an  ample  space  between  them  for  a  chapel,  which  is  soon  to  be  erected.  The 
following  gentlemen  compose  the  faculty  of  the  college : 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.  D.,  president. 

Joseph  A.  Gallup,  M.  D.,  professor  of  institutes  of  medicine,  Ac. 

Thomas  J.  Conant,  Greek  and  German  languages. 

George  W.  Keely,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

WillM"d  Parker,  M.  D.,  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Rev.  Calvin  Newton,  rhetoric  and  Hebrew. 

David  Palmer,  M.  D.,  medical  jurisprudence,  pharmacy,  Ac. 

John  O'B.  Chaplin,  Latin  and  English  languages. 

The  requisites  for  admission  and  the  course  of  studies  are  similar  to  those 
generally  required  by  the  New  England  colleges.     Among  the  classics  studied 
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in  college,  are  Plato's  Phaedo,  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  Cicero's  Tusculan  Ques- 
tions, Juvenal's  Satires,  Ac.  The  German  language  is  a  part  of  the  course. 
All  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  the  student  in  college,  except  the  ex- 
pense of  books  and  furniture,  which  may  be  hired  for  eight  or  ten  dt^llars  a  year, 
is  76  dollars,  of  which  board  is  39  dollars,  and  college  bills  26  dollars  50  cents. 
The  Latin  and  Greek  classics  are  loaned  to  such  students  as  wish  to  hire,  for  a 
few  cents  a  term.  The  workshop  connected  with  the  college,  consists  of  two 
buildings,  one  80  feet  by  twenty,  of  one  story ;  the  other  of  two  stories,  80  feet 
by  24.    Students  are  allowed  to  labor  in  the  shop  three  hours  a  day. 

*In  the  mechanics'  sliop  connected  with  Waterville  college,  an  experiment 
has  be^n  made,  the  results  of  which,  though  obtained  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, are  certainly  of  the  most  cheering  kind.  By  devoting  three  hours  of 
each  secular  day  to  business  of  this  kind,  the  students  have  earned  from  one  to 
two  dollars  a  week,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  furnishing  good  ground  to 
believe  that  when  the  system  is  properly  matured,  the  industrious  student  will 
be  able  to  earn  at  least  sixty  dollars  a  year.'  Of  tliu  school  of  medicine  con- 
nected with  Waterville  college,  we  8hall  give  some  account  under  the  head  of 
Vermont. 

Bowdoin  college.  This  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1794.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  September,  1806.  Hon. 
James  Bowdoin  of  Boston,  gave  it  6,000  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Lisbon. 
He  also  purchased  for  it  a  collection  of  well  arranged  minerals,  and  fine  models 
of  crystallograpliy.  In  his  last  will,  he  bequeatlied  to  it  a  collection  of  75 
paintings,  as  well  as  other  articles.  The  college  buildings  ore  delighttully  situ- 
ated, on  a  plain  near  the  Androscoggin  river,  in  Cumberland  county,  iibout 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Portland,  and  about  the  same  distance  south  of  Au- 
gusta. Kev.  Dr.  Joseph  McKeen  was  the  first  president  of  the  college.  He 
wa^  inducted  into  the  office  in  September,  1802,  and  died  July  15,  1807.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  Appleton,  who  remained  in  the  office  from 
December,  1807,  till  his  death,  November  12,  1819.  He  was  succeeded  in  1820, 
by  the  Rev  William  Allen,  D.  D.  On  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  trustees  surrendered  its  former  charter,  and  received  a  new  one  from 
the  State  of  Maine,  with  a  liberal  annuity  in  aid  of  its  funds.  By  a  law  of  the 
legislature  of  Maine,  passed  in  1831,  Dr.  Allen  was  removed  from  the  presi- 
dency. The  legality  of  this  act  of  the  legislature  will  soon  be  tried  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  tlie  United  States.  Other  facts  concerning  the  college  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  tables  in  the  sequel. 

Medical  sdiooL  This  institution  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
June  7,  1820,  and  is  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Boards  of  trustees  and  overseers 
of  Bowdoin  college.  The  lectures  commence  annually  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary and  continue  three  months.  The  fees  for  the  various  courses  are  about 
fifty  dollars,  and  a  graduating  fee  of  ten  dollars.  The  library  contains  about 
2,600  volumes,  selected  with  much  care.     Number  of  students  100. 

Bangor  theological  seminary.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1814,  by 
the  name  of  the  Maine  charity  school,  and  was  opened  in  Hampden  in  1816, 
with  the  speciiil  view  to  the  instruction  of  young  men,  of  the  Congregational 
denomination,  intending  to  enter  the  ministry.  It  was  afterward  removed  to 
Bangor,  a  town  at  the  head  of  tide  navigation,  on  the  Penobscot  river,  in 
Penobscot  county,  60  miles  from  the  sea,  66  east  of  Augusta,  661  from  Wash- 
ington city,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  State.  Its  first  professors  were  Rev.  John 
Smith,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Bancroft  Fowler.  It  has  passed  through  great  adversi- 
ties, and  undergone  several  important  changes  of  character,  until  it  is  substan- 
tially conformed  to  the  other  schools  of  theology  in  our  country.  Rev.  Enoch 
Pond,  lately  editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  Boston,  is  professor  of  theology, 
and  Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  formerly  minister  of  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  is  professor  of 
Biblical  literature.  No  professor  of  sacred  eloquence  is  yet  appointed.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  institution,  sixty-two  young  men  have  been  educated 
for  the  ministry,  and  about  twenty  others  have  received  assistance  in  preparing 
for  the  same  work,  making  more  than  eighty  in  all.  Most  of  them  have  been 
aided  by  the  funds  of  tiie  institution.  The  whole  amount  thus  appropriated, 
exceeds  12,000  dollars.     These  young  men  have  been  residents  of  eight  or  ten 
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States.  Twenty-eight  churches  in  Maine,  have  been  firom  this  source  fiimished 
with  pastors^  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  tlie  present  settled  ministers  of  the  Con- 
gregational denomination  in  Maine,  acquired  tlieir  education  at  Bangor.  To 
relieve  the  seminary  from  all  embarrassments,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  sum 
of  30,000  dollars.  A  part  of  the  sum  has  been  subscribed.  Bangor  is  more 
than  200  miles  from  any  other  theological  seminary.  Connected  with  it  is  a 
classical  department  under  the  direction  of  a  principal.  '  The  order  of  studies 
is  arranged  with  a  special  reference  to  the  theological  course,  so  as  to  be  sub- 
.stanHaUy  equivalerU  to  a  more  Uberal  education.'  This  department  is  open  for 
any  students  who  wish  to  become  fitted  for  college,  and  any  young  man  of  good 
moral  character  may  be  received.  Bangor  is  in  the  center  of  a  commonwealth, 
which  will  probably,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  sustain  a  population  of 
2,000,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Elehentart  Education. — Common  schools  are  established  throughout  the 
State,  and  for  their  support  a  sum,  amounting  each  year,  since  1818,  to  90,000 
dollars,  is  annually  raised  by  a  separate  tax.  The  State  has  a  Uterary  fund 
amounting  to  64,000  dollars,  formed  by  a  tax  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 
tal of  the  banks.  The  proceeds  of  this  fund,  and  also  an  annual  income  of 
9,000  dollars,  derived  from  a  tax  on  banks,  are  appropriated  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  We  have  no  information  of  any  recent  changes  in  regard  to 
common  schools  in  this  State.  We  presume  that  their  condition  is  substantially 
the  same  as  iik  the  other  New  England  States. 

ACADEMIES  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Name,  Incorporated.  Instructors. 

Adams  female,  Derry 1823  C.  C.  P.  Gale,  and  assistantB. 

Alstead 1819 Not  in  operation. 

Atkinson 1791  John  Kelly. 

Boscawen 1828 Miss  Sarah  Crocker. 

Brackett,  Greenland 1824 Edward  Buxton. 

Chesterfield 1790  Charles  L.  Strong. 

Effingham 1819 Eaton  Mason,  A.  B. 

Francestown 1819 Benjamin  F.  Wallace. 

Franklin,  Dover 1803 Thomas  Hardy. 

Gilford 1820 

Gilmanton 1794 Wm.  C.  Clark. 

Hampton 1810 Roswell  Harris  A  J.  Dow. 

Haverhill 1794 Ephraim  Kingbury. 

Hillsborough 1821 

Holmes,  Plymouth 1808 

Hopkinton 1827  E.  S.  Colby,  Miss  0.  Knight 

Kimball  Un.  Plainfield 1813 Rev.  Israel  Newell. 

Lancaster 1808 Walter  P.  Flanders. 

New  Hampton 1821 Wm.  Heath,  D.  Burbank,  &a 

New  Ipswich 1789 Robert  A.  Coffin,  Mrs.  Coffin. 

Newport 1819 

Pembroke 1818 E.  D.  Eldridge,  Miss  HilL 

Phillips,  Exeter 1781  B.  Abbot,  Rev.  I.  Hurd,  G. 

L.  Soule,  J.  H.  Abbot 

Pinkerton,  Derry 1814 Abel  F.  Hildreth. 

Portsmouth 1808 S.  L.  Emery,  Miss  B. 

Salisbury 1808  Spalding. 

Rochester 1827 

Wakefield 1827 

Walpole 1831        C.  H.  Allea 

Wolfeboro'  and  Tuftonboro'..  1820        Rev.  Knos.  Merrill 

Woodman,  Sanbomton 1820        Lewis  F.  Laine. 

Phillips  Exeter  acfidemy  was  founded  at  Exeter,  by  the  Hon.  John  Phillips, 
LL  D.     It  is  one  of  the  best  endowed  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
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States.  It  has  a  library  of  600  volumes  and  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus 
The  building  is  an  edifice  76  by  36  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  two  wings,  34 
by  28  feet,  one  story  high.  The  number  of  students  is  75.  The  Adanis  female 
academy  in  Deny,  has  a  fund  of  $4,000.  It  has  a  good  chemical  and  philosoph- 
ical apparatus.  All  the  branches  of  an  English  education  are  taught,  with  the 
Latin  and  French  languages.  The  GUrnanlon  academy  has  funda — 6,000  dol- 
lars at  interest,  and  7,000  acres  of  land  in  Coos  county.  The  KimbiiU  Union 
academy  has  40,000  dollars  in  funds,  the  donation  of  Hon.  Daniel  Kimball.  The 
income  is  devoted  principally  to  aid  pious  and  indigent  young  men  in  preparing 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  trustees  are  13  in  number, — annual  meeting  in 
May.  First  vacation  three  weeks  from  the  second  Wednesday  in  May ;  second, 
three  weeks  from  commencement  at  Dartmouth  college ;  third,  three  weeks  from 
the  last  Wednesday  in  December.  Application  for  aid  may  be  made  to  the  sec- 
retary, Newton  Whittlesey,  Ksq.,  Cornish.  The  Pinkerton  academy  was  founded 
by  Major  John  Pinkerton.  Funds  15,000  dollars,  besides  real  estate.  The  un- 
incorporated public  schools  with  the  instructors,  are  as  follows: 

Amhent,  A.  Wbittemore,  Jr Exeter,  Min  Julia  A.  Perry. 

Antrim Hancock.  Ephm  im  Taylor. 

Bamttead,  Nathaniel  Grover Keene  Fein.  Sem.,  Mines  Fiik,  Withinfton, 

Kent,  and  Holmes. 

Concord.  Joseph  B.  Eastman Fittsfield,  John  Sanborn. 

Concord  Female,  Miss  Mary  B.  Ware Wentworth,  Joseph  Fellows. 

Concord  Female  Seminary,  Miss  L.  C.  Far- 

nam Nashua,  Frederick  A.  Eldridfe. 

Derry  villa^,  Misses  Washburn  and   Fair-  ^ 

child Claremont,  Toung  ladies',  Misses  Thatcher 

and  Stevens. 

Academical  and  theological  instituiians  at  New  Hampton.  This  seminary  is 
situated  near  the  center  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Pem- 
igewasset  river,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Merrimac  From  an  elevation  less 
than  a  mile  south  of  the  institution,  may  be  seen  an  area  of  more  than  100  miles 
in  diameter,  including  a  point  of  the  State  of  Maine  on  the  east,  and  of  Vermont 
on  the  west.  The  institution,  in  its  present  form,  went  into  operation  in  1825. 
Forty-nine  scholarships  were  procured  in  a  short  time,  on  the  principle,  that  the 
subscribers  should  pay  the  tuition  of  a  scholar  for  five  years.  In  1826,  Mr. 
Farnsworth  was  elected  principal  and  professor  of  theology.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration provides  that  the  Baptist  State  convention  shall,  annually,  elect  seven 
of  the  thirteen  trustees,  the  principal  being  one,  ex-officio,  and  five  of  the  ten 
overseers.  In  1827,  an  additional  building  was  erected.  In  1829,  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies  was  established  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  institution,  knd  a 
suitable  building  was  erected  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  A  large  ed- 
ifice was  soon  after  erected  at  an  expense  of  not  far  from  7,000  dollars.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  100  feet  in  length  by  36  in  breadth,  and  three  stories  higV, 
divided  into  36  rooms,  having  also  a  basement  devoted  to  the  commons.  The 
plan  of  the  institution  is  this:  Five  distinct  departments;  theological,  embracing 
such  students  as  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  under  the  care  of  the  principal ; 
dassicoL,  students  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  senior  English,  higher 
branches  of  English  studies ;  junior  English,  lads  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of 
age ;  and  the  female  department,  instructed  usually  by  three  ladies.  The  theo- 
logical department  is  now  entirely  suspended.  The  whole  expenses  of  a  student, 
annually,  exclusive  of  books,  do  not  exceed  70  dollars.  The  annual  period  of 
instruction  is  divided  into  three  terms,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember, last  Monday  in  November,  and  first  Monday  in  May,  with  vacations  of 
two  and  a  half  weeks,  one  week,  and  two  weeka  Mr.  Farnsworth  has  lately 
resigned  his  appointment     The  instructors  are  now, — 

,  principal  and  professor  of  languages. 

Wm.  Heath,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

M.  Curtis,  D.  Burbank,  tutors. 

G.  T.  Barker,  teacher  of  penmanship. 

Martha  Hazeltine,  principal  of  female  seminary. 

Misses  Rand,  Sleeper,  and  Woodman,  assistanta 

The  following  was  the  number  of  students  in  November,  1832: 
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ClasBJcal  students 96  Senior  English 76 

Junior  English. 34  Female 108 

Total 314 

A  public  examination  of  all  the  departments  takes  place  on  the  close  of  the 
summer  term. 

CoLLBQES  AND  HIGHER  SEMINARIES. — Dartmouth  coUege.  In  December,  1743, 
Samson  Oooom,  a  Mohegan  Indian,  solicited  admission  into  an  English  school, 
taught  by  the  Rov.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  D.  D.,  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut.  Incon- 
sequence of  the  education  of  Occom,  Dr.  Wheelock  was  induced  to  form  the 
plan  of  an  Indian  missionary  school  Two  Indian  boys  of  the  Delaware  tribe, 
entered  the  school  in  December,  1754.  In  1762,  Dr.  Wheelock  had  more  than 
twenty  Indian  youths  under  his  care.  For  their  maintenance,  funds  were  ob- 
tained by  subscription  of  benevolent  individuals,  from  the  legislatures  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  and  from  the  commissioners  in  Boston  of  the  Scotch 
society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge.  Joshua  Moor,  a  farmer  at  Mans- 
field, Connecticut,  having  made  a  donation  of  a  house  and  two  acres  of  land  in 
Lebanon,  contiguous  to  Dr.  W.'s  house,  the  institution  received  the  name  of 
Moor's  Indian  charity  scihool.  In  1764,  the  Scotch  society  appointed  a  board 
of  correspondents  in  Connecticut  This  board,  in  1765,  sent  out  white  mission- 
aries and  Indian  schoolmasters  to  the  Indians  in  New  York.  For  the  enlarge- 
ment of  thi.s  school,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Minister  of  Norwich,  and  Samson  Occom, 
were  sent  to  Great  Britain  in  1766.  The  money,  which  they  collected  for  Moor*s 
school,  w&a  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  in  England,  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  wa.s  the  head,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Scotch  society. 
As  the  school  increased,  Dr.  W.  determined  to  remove  it  to  a  more  favorable 
location,  nearer  to  the  Indians,  and  to  establish  in  connection  with  it  a  college 
for  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  science.  Larger  tracts  of  land  being 
offered  in  New  Hampshire  than  elsewhere,  he  concluded  to  transplant  his 
school  to  Hanover,  and  there  to  found  a  college.  A  charter  was  given  by  Gov- 
ernor Went  worth  in  1769.  In  1770,  Dr.  W.  removed  to  Hanover.  The  school 
has  ever  been  distinct  from  the  college,  with  a  separate  incorporation,  obtained 
at  a  subsequent  period  from  New  Hampshire.  Of  Moor's  school,  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth  was  a  benefactor,  but  not  of  Dartmouth  college,  to  the  establishment 
of  which,  he  and  the  other  trustees  of  the  fund' were  opposed,  as  being  a  de- 
parture from  the  original  design.  Dr.  W.,  his'fkmily,  and  pupils,  in  all  about 
seventy  individuals,  at  first  resided  in  log-houses,  but  the  fhime  of  a  small  two- 
story  college  was  soon  set  up.  The  first  comihencement  in  the  college  was 
held  in  1771,  when  four  students  graduated.  At  this  })eriod  the  number  of  his 
scholars  destined  for  missionaries  was  24,  of  whom  18  were  whites,  and  only  6 
Indians.  Experience  had  proved  that  his  plan  of  an  Indian  college  could  not 
succeed.  He  had  found  that  of  40  Indian  youths,  who  had  been  under  his  care, 
20  had  returned  to  the  vices  of  savage  life.  The  revolutionary  war,  obstructed, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  projects  which  he  had  commenced. 

After  being  at  the  head  of  the  college  about  nine  years,  he  died  April  24, 
1779,  aged  68.  Having  the  privilege  of  naming  his  successor,  he  nominated 
his  son,  John  Wheelock,  LL.  D.  He  remained  in  the  office  from  1779  to  1815, 
when  he  was  removed  by  the  trustees.  The  reasons  of  this  measure  it  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  at  length  in  this  place.  At  the  scBsion  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State,  in  June,  1815,  Dr.  Wheelock,  then  president  of  the  college,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  that  body,  charging  a  majority  of  the  trustees  with  gross 
misbehavior  in  office.  The  legislature  sent  thereupon  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate facts  and  make  a  report.  This  report  was  committed  to  a  joint  committee 
of  both  houses,  who  'expressly  declined  considering  the  report  of  facts  of  the 
investigating  committee  as  the  proper  ground  on  which  the  legislature  ought  to 
proceed  in  relation  to  the  college.'  The  trustees  soon  after  removed  Dr. 
Wheelock  fh)m  the  presidency,  and  appointed  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.  D.,  of 
North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  who  accepted  the  appointment.  By  successive  acts 
of  the  legislature,  the  twelve  trustees  under  the  old  charter,  and  nine  other  indi- 
viduals, were  appointed  trustees  of  a  new  corporation,  under  the  name  of  the 
Dartmouth  imiversity.  A  board  of  overseers  was  also  chosen.  Nine  of  the 
trustees  were  to  be  sufficient  for  a  quorum.    A  part  of  the  new  board  met  and 
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elected  Dr.  Wheelock  as  president,  who  died  soon  after.  Another  individual 
was  sabstituted  in  bis  place.  The  new  trustees  took  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  collega  Nearly  the  whole  body  of  students,  however,  remained 
under  the  instruction  of  the  faculty  appointed  by  the  former  board.  The  case 
was  soon  brought  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  were  declared  to  be  constitutional.  The  subject  was  then  carried 
by  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  judgment  of  the 
State  Court  was  reversed,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislature  declared  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional This  question  was  thus  put  at  rest  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
the  enlightened  fbicnds  of  our  public  institutions  throughout  the  United  States. 
President  Brown  died  greatly  lamented,  July,  2*7,  1820,  aged  36.  His  judg- 
ment, intelligence,  and  firmness,  remarkably  qualified  him  for  his  trying  situa- 
tion. He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  who  remained  in  office 
but  one  year.  He  was  sucoBeded  by  the  Rev.  Bennet  Tyler,  D.  D.  Dr.  Tyler 
resigned  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  in  1829,  by  the  Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D., 
the  present  incumbent    The  faculty  of  the  college  are, — 

Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.,  president 

Ebenezer  Adams,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Rev.  Roswell  Shurtlefi^  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  eoon. 

Reuben  D.  Mussey,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Daniel  Oliver,  M.  D.,  professor  of  mat.  med.  and  intel.  philosophy. 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Hadduck,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory. 

Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stow,  professor  of  languages. 

Phillips,  professor  of  theology. 

Ira  Young  and  Evarts,  Worcester,  tutors. 

*  There  is  a  public  examination  of  the  several  classes  annually,  in  all  the 
branches  to  which  they  have  attended  during  the  year;  continued  not  less  than 
ten  days,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
of  education,  invited  by  the  faculty  to  attend  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  fkculty  to  make  this  scrutiny  of  the  intellectual  character  and  attain- 
ments of  the  young  men  under  their  tuition,  strict  and  thorough;  and  to 
determine  their  standing  by  the  progress  actually  made,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired.*  '  Instruction  is  given  to  the  three  higher  classes  chiefly,  and  to  the 
fi*eshmen  in  part,  by  the  president  and  professors,  whose  permanent  connection 
with  the  coUege  may  be  expected  to  secure  to  the  students  the  benefits  of 
experience  and  of  extended  investigations.'  Individuals  who  wish  to  attend 
the  lectures  and  recitations  of  particular  departments  only,  without  reference  to 
a  degree,  may  have  that  privilege.  The  usual  course  of  studies  and  lectures 
is  adopted.  The  whole  expenses  of  a  student,  annually,  with  the  exception  of 
books,  clothes,  and  personal  expenses,  is  estimated  at  $94  24;  of  this  sum,  $27 
is  for  tuition,  and  $4*7  50  for  board. 

Medical  department  of  Dartmouth  college.  The  annual  course  of  lectures  be- 
gins one  week  after  the  college  commencement,  and  continues  14  weeks.  Four 
lectures  daily ;  a  part  of  the  time,  five.  Fees  for  the  course,  $50.  Matric- 
ulating fee^  $2.  Library  fee  for  those  who  take  books,  fifty  cents.  Surgical 
operations  performed  gratuitously  before  the  medical  class,  during  lectures.  A 
course  of  private  instruction  is  given  by  Drs.  Mussey  and  Hall,  commencing  the 
first  of  March,  and  continuing  till  the  college  commencement  in  August  Fees 
for  the  private  course,  $25.  Resident  pupils  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
resident  graduates,  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  college  library,  and  may  attend 
the  public  lectures  in  the  academical  departments  without  expense.  The  grad- 
uating expenses  are  18  dollars.  The  professors  in  this  department,  are  Drs. 
Mussey,  Oliver,  and  Professor  Hale.  The  delegates  from  the  New  Hampshire 
medical  society  are  Drs.  Thomas  Chadboume  and  Moses  Long. 

The  New  Hampshire  medical  society  was  incorporated  in  February,  1791. 
The  annual  meeting  is  at  Concord,  on  Tuesday,  preceding  the  general  election. 
President,  Daniel  Oliver,  M.  D.,  of  Hanover,  12  counselors,  12  censors.  Enos 
Hojrt,  M.  D.,  Northfield,  secretary;  Nathan  Sanborn,  M.  D.,  Henniker,  treasurer; 
orators  for  1833,  Drs.  Twitchell  and  Sanborn;  fellows,  75;  districts,  6. 

The  New  Hampshire  historical  society  was  incorporated  June  13, 1823.  An- 
nual meeting,  second  Wednesday  in  June.    Hon.  Matthew  Harvey,  Hopkinton, 
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president;  John  Farmer,  Esq.,  Concord,  secretary.  Committee  for  publishing 
Ibarth  Tolume,  Hon.  Wm.  Preacott,  Rev.  N.  Bouton,  John  Fanner ;  orator  for 
1832,  John  Kellj,  Esq.    Number  of  members,  50. 

VERMONT. 

Elementary  Education. — The  money  raised  by  the  general  law  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  at  three  per  cent,  on  the  grand  list,  (the  valuation  of  taxes,) 
would  be  between  50,000  dollars  and  60,000  dollars ;  and  about  as  much  more 
is  supposed  to  be  raised  by  school  district  taxes.  The  State  has  a  hterary  fund, 
deriyed  principally  from  a  tax  of  six  per  cent  on  the  annual  profits  of  the  banks ; 
the  amount  on  loan  in  September,  1829,  was  $23,763  32.  The  number  of  dis- 
trict schools  in  1831,  was  about  2,400.  The  whole  number  of  persons  in  Ver- 
mont, in  1830,  between  five  and  twenty  years  inclusive,  was  104,850.  This 
would  give  about  43  scholars  to  each  school  district  Probably  the  average 
number  who  attend  school  in  each  district,  is  less  than  30.  The  le^lature  ap- 
plied to  the  school  fund  in  1832,  $9,586.  The  commissioners  of  this  fund,  are 
Benjamin  F.  Deming  of  Danville,  Jacob  CoUamer  of  Royalton,  William  Page  of 
Rutland,  and  Zadock  Thompson  of  Burlington. 

Academies  and  High  schools. — The  whole  number  of  academies  and  high 
sdiools  is  about  35.  A  part  are  incorporated ;  a  number  are  not  now  in  opera- 
tion.    We  are  not  able  to  furnish  a  complete  list 

Brandon  select  school.  Number  of  scholars,  February,  1833,  116,  of  whom 
30  are  ladies.  Terms  for  all  studies  except  the  languages,  $3 ;  for  the  Latin, 
Greek,  or  French  languages,  $4.  Mr.  Chauncey  B.  Taylor  is  prinoipaL  Bap- 
tist institution  in  Brandon.  The  trustees  of  the  '  Vermont  literary  and  scientific 
institution,'  at  a  late  meeting,  selected  the  ground  on  which  the  building  for  the 
male  department  of  the  institution  is  to  be  placed,  and  purchased  a  substantial 
dwelling-house  and  about  30  acres  of  land,  immediately  connected  with  the  site 
given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brandon.  An  individual  has  given  the  trustees  a 
lease  of  a  workshop  and  water  privileges  for  twenty  years,  rent  free.  It  is 
proposed  to  raise  a  subscription  of  $10,000,  and  to  have  a  male  and  female  in- 
stitution in  separate  buildings,  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Brandon  have  agreed  to  erect  and  finish  one  of  the  edifices,  100  by  40 
feet,  three  stories  high.  A  very  flourishing  female  seminary  has  been  for  some 
time  in  operation  in  Middlebury,  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Cooke, 
formerly  of  Vergennes.  In  the  same  place  is  a  classical  institution  for  lads,  in 
some  sense  preparatory  to  Middlebury  college,  though  entirely  distinct  fh)m  it 
At  Burtingion  there  are  several  schools  of  an  established  character;  at  Chelsea, 
a  high  school ;  at  Boyalton,  a  female  school  under  the  /care  of  Miss  Washburn ; 
at  Nonoichy  opposite  Dartmouth  college,  the  Methodists  are  intending  to  estab- 
lish a  literary  institution ;  at  Chester  there  is  one  of  the  oldest  academies  in  the 
State,  with  a  commodious  brick  building,  well  situated;  at  Randolph  is  the 
'Orange  county  grammar  schooV  under  the  care  of  Timothy  6.  Brainerd  as 
permanent  principal  instructor;  tuition,  $2  50  a  quarter,  and  board  from  $1  to 
$1  50  a  week ;  at  Springfield^  is  the  Sprimjfield  village  school^  under  the  care  of 
Homer  H.  Stewart,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  college.  The  Craftslmry  academy 
has  a  large  and  commodious  building,  and  a  valuable  apparatus ;  Mr.  Hosmer, 
principal,  &nd  Miss  Sabin  the  charge  of  the  female  department ;  tuition,  $3  a 
quarter ;  board  from  $1  to  $1  25  a  week ;  instruction  is  given  in  music.  The 
Bennington  academy  has  been  for  some  time  an  important  seminary  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  State.  At  Manchester,  in  Bennington  county,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Bennington,  is  the  'Burr  Seminary,'  founded  by  the  late 
Joseph  Burr,  Esq.  Mr.  Burr  bequeathed  $10,000  for  this  object,  on  condition 
that  $10,000  additional,  should  be  raised  within  a  definite  period.  The  sum  has 
been  raised.  From  a  prospectus  of  the  institution,  just  published,  we  quote  the 
following  sentences : 

*The  seminary  is  to  be  opened  with  public  exercises  on  the  15th  day  of 
May,  1833,  and  instruction  is  to  commence  on  the  day  following,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,  principal,  and  John  Aiken,  Esq.,  associ- 
ate principal. 

*The  course  of  instruction  will  include  the  mathematics  and  the  several 
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branches  of  a  thorough  Engliah  education;  together  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  generally  all  the  branches  necessary  for  admission  into 
any  of  our  colleges.  Such  as  are  denied  the  higher  priyileges  of  a  collegiate 
education,  may  be  conducted  through  a  more  extended  course,  preparatory  to 
their  entering  directly  upon  professional  studies.  The  Bible,  also,  will  be  the 
distinct  object  of  study,  and  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  suitable  occasions,  famil- 
iar instruction  will  be  given  on  morals  and  religion. 

'  The  expenses  of  the  institution  will  be,  for  tuition  in  the  ordinary  English 
branches,  $3  a  quarter,  or  $12  a  year;  and  in  the  higher  mathematics,  philoso- 
phy, and  the  ancient  classics,  i)(4  a  quarter,  or  $1 6  a  year ; — ^for  room  rent  $1  50 
a  quarter,  or  $6  a  year ;  and  for  board  and  washing,  the  cost,  not  exceed- 
ing $1  25  a  week,  exclusive  of  fuel  and  light.  Payment  is  to  be  made  quar- 
terly; for  which  satisfactory  security  will  be  expected  on  admission  to  the 
seminary. 

'  The  means  furnished  by  the  institution,  toward  defhiying  these  expenses, 
consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  income  of  the  charity  fund;  that  is,  the  interest 
of  $10,000  bequeatlied  by  Mr.  Burr,  which  will  enable  the  board  to  furnish 
instruction  gratuitously,  to  thirty-eight  pupils;  and  to  this  the  number  of  their 
beneficiaries,  at  present,  is  necessarily  limited.  In  the  distribution  of  this 
charity,  reference  is  to  be  had  to  the  indigence  of  the  applicants,  and  their  prom- 
ise of  usefulness  in  the  ministry,  without  regard  to  any  religious  denominatum. 
And  on  making  application,  they  will  be  expected  to  furnish  the  same  testimo- 
nials of  their  indigence  and  Christian  character,  as  are  required  by  the  American 
Education  Society.  Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  following 
gentlemen,  members  of  the  executive  committee,  to  wit :  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson 
of  Dorset,  Rev.  Mr.  Coleman,  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  and  John  Aiken,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester. 

'  A  more  important  and  efficient  aid,  it  is  believed,  will  be  derived  fix>m  the 
labor  of  the  students.  For  the  purpose  of  agricultural  labor,  a  lot  of  about  thirty 
acres  of  land  is  attached  to  the  institution,  a  considerable  part  of  which  will  be 
appropriated  to  tillage  and  gardening.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  workshop,  to  be  furnished  with  valuable  machinery,  propelled  by 
a  water  power,  and  affording  important  facilities  for  the  successfiil  prosecution 
of  various  branches  of  mechanical  labor.  The  steward  of  the  seminary  is  him- 
self an  experienced  and  skillAil  mechanic,  and  it  will  be  his  duty  to  superintend 
the  operations  of  the  shops,  to  make  the  necessary  contracts,  to  instruct  the  in- 
experienced, and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  profitable  employment  of  all 
during  the  hours  of  labor.' 

CoLLSOES  AND  HiGHEB  SEMINARIES. — Middlebury  College,  This  ooUege  was 
incorporated  in  1800.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  Middlebury,  a  town  of  3,468 
inhabitants,  in  Addison  county,  32  miles  south  of  Burling^n,  32  north  of  Rut- 
land, and  51  south-west  of  Montpelier.  The  college  buildings  are  two  in  niun- 
ber,  one  of  wood,  three  stories  high,  containing  a  chapel  and  20  rooms  for 
'  students;  the  other,  a  spacious  edifice  of  stone,  108  feet  by  40,  four  stories  high, 
containing  48  rooms  for  students.  The  buildings  are  on  an  elevation  of  342 
feet  above  lake  Champlain.  The  funds  of  the  college  are  not  large,  having 
been  derived  entirely  from  individual  donations.  The  board  of  trustees,  styled 
the  'president  and  fellows  of  Middlebury  college,'  is  not  limited  as  to  numbers. 
This  college  holds  an  important  rank  among  the  seminaries  of  the  land.  It  has 
been  distinguished,  perhaps,  above  all  others  for  the  enjoyment  of  special  divine 
influences.  The  first  president  was  Rev.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  D.  D.,  firom  1800 
to  1809.  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  D.  D.,  fkx)m  1810  to  1817.  Rev.  Joshua  Bates, 
D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent,  was  inducted  into  office  in  1818.  The  board  of 
trustees  now  consists  of  25  members,  12  laymen  and  13  clerg3rmen ;  21  residents 
in  the  State,  and  4  elsewhere.    The  feculty  are, — 

Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.,  president 

Rev.  John  Hough,  professor  of  languages. 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Fowler,  Burr  professor  or  chemistry  and  natural  history. 

Edward  Turner,  Painter  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Wm.  H.  Parker,  tutor  and  librarian. 

A  convenient  mechanical  shop  has  been  erected,  and  famished  with  appropri- 
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■!«  tools;  aod  •  mochanicol  aaaodation  (brmed  among  the  HtudeDtg,  Ibr  the 
poTpoae  of  obtainiDg  regular  and  proQtable  exercise.  The  usual  eipenaeB  of  » 
libfnl  education  nre  coDsiderabl;  diminished  by  the  ample  library  of  the  Be- 
DOBoeDt  Bociet;,  from  wlilch  indigent  students  are  graluilonaly  fiiniiAhad  with 
lext-boolcB;  and  other  atDdentaacaamall  expense.  The  tuition  is  $20,  and  the 
average  board  (in  prifate  lamilieB}  $1  25  a  week,  amounting  to  $60  per  annum, 
nw  whcde  Bzpenae  ia  al>out  $S6.  Those  students  who  desire  it,  have  assistance 
in  porsniDg  studies  not  required  by  the  laws  of  college,  such  as  the  Hebrew  and 
n«Dcb  languages.  The  course  of  stud;  doee  not  vary  maleriaUy  from  tlist 
pannied  at  otlier  colleges. 

OKivenity  of  VrrmotU  at  Burlingiim.  This  instituliou  was  iDOorpontt«d  and 
estabUahed  at  Surliugton,  in  1791,  but  did  not  go  into  operation  till  1800.  It  is 
finely  ?itaaC^  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  Tillage,  a  mile  distant  from  Inke  Cham- 
plun,  on  groaad  elevated  24B  feel  above  the  anrbce  o(  the  wal^r.  and  com- 
msndiDft  nn  extensive  snd  delightful  prospect,  embracing  a  view  of  tlio  lake 
with  the  high  mountaiua  beyond  on  ^e  west,  and  the  Green  mouniains  on  ilie 
east  A  brge  college  edifice  of  brick,  which  was  completed  in  1801.  was  con- 
samed  by  Ore  in  1 S24;  since  which  time  three  hrick  edifices  hsve  been  erected, 
iwo  of  thorn  containing  rooms  tor  students,  the  other  a  chapel  and  other  public 
rooma.  The  university  po'si'saes  consideruble  endowment,  coniiisting  princi- 
pally of  lands.  Burlington  is  tin  most  important  commercial  town  in  Vermont, 
It  is  38  miles  weaC  of  Moiitpelier,  and  lUO  south  of  MonlroaL  Its  population 
in  1830,  was  .'•,525.  The  Mowing  are  tlie  facully  of  the  university : 
Rev.  Jame.t  Mamh,  D.  D..  president 

Ucorge  W.  Benedict,  prolcBsor  of  natural  history,  chemistr]',  ix. 
Rev.  Joseph  Torrpy,  profciiaor  of  languages. 
George  Kuutington,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  courae  of  instruction  nt  this  seminary  is  remarkably  intelligent  and 
thoroagh.  Thoui;li  Iho  distinction  of  chisxes  is  preserved,  yet  the  main  port 
of  the  instruction  is  carried  on  by  nul)je^t^<T— that  ia,  all  in  the  institution  study 
llie  Latin  lanijuage,  for  instance,  togi'thor.  Eolire  authors  are  used,  rather 
than  eztrucis,  and  (Vmpends.  A  rigorous  examination,  of  si'veml  wcelia  con. 
tinuation,  is  held  in  tlie  summer.  We  quote  the  following  extracts  IVom  a  cir- 
cular, lately  ih<sued  by  PrBaidont  Marsh,  It  is  important,  as  ahuwmg  the  com- 
parative state  of  education  in  the  difiTerunt  counties  of  the  State,  and  as  a  reason 
why  the  Vermont  university  lias  not  received  a  larger  pittronagu: 

'They  are  asfertflinod  by  an  examinolion  of  the  recent  catalogues  of  the 
■everal  colleges  named  in  the  table,  and  probably  present  a  fair  average  of  the 
number  in  colleger  for  a  perioil  of  four  years.  There  m^y  be  some  few  students 
indeed  in  oilk'r  colleges  out  of  the  State,  who^c  catalogues  were  not  at  hand, 
but  not  euougli  it  ia  presumed  materially  to  aB*cct  the  result.  The  annexed 
table  exhibits  at  one  view  Ihe  number  from  thu  several  counties  in  each  of  tha 
college,  and  the  whole  number  from  each  county.  At  the  bottom  is  seen  the 
number  from  the  State  in  each  of  the  severul  colleges,  and  the  sum  of  the 
whole.  In  the  two  laat  eolumiia  are  the  population  of  the  several  counties  and 
the  raUo  of  students  to  population  in  each. 
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'  1.  From  this  tabic  it  appears,  that  of  174  stadents,  63,  or  something  over  one- 
thirdf  f^  out  of  the  State  for  their  education. 

*2.  That  from  the  six  southern  counties  with  a  population  of  170,052,  there 
are  at  college  136  students,  and  from  the  seven  northern  counties  with  a  popu- 
lation of  116,656  only  38  students,  while  the  same  ratio  with  the  southern  would 
g^ve  them  93. 

'  3.  That  Addison  and  Rutland  counties  with  a  population  of  56,235  educate 
66,  while  a  population  of  the  same  amount  nearest  to  this  university,  including 
Chittenden,  Grand  Isle,  Franklin,  and  a  part  of  Washington,  educate  but  17 
students,  and  that  those  two  counties  alone  educate  nearly  twice  as  many  as  aU 
the  northern  counties,  which  according  to  the  same  ratio  would  educate  136. 
The  last  column  shows  in  a  striking  degree  also,  the  disparity  in  the  ratio  of 
inhabitants  to  students  in  these  districts. 

*4.  Of  the  66  students  from  Addison  and  Rutland  counties,  60  are  at  the  col- 
lege within  their  own  limits.  Did  the  corresponding  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  institution  furnish  students  in  the  same  ratio,  and  regard  their  local  interests 
with  the  same  zeal,  the  institution  would  now  have  from  its  own  neighborhood 
53  in  addition  to  the  7  which  it  now  has,  aside  from  the  effect  of  this  in  draw- 
ing students  from  abroad. 

'  5.  The  friends  and  patrons  of  this  institution  may  find  in  these  facts  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  students,  and  at  the  same  time 
encouragement  with  regard  to  its  future  usefulness,  ifj  with  the  increasing 
wealth  and  improvement  in  other  respects  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  State, 
such  means  are  used,  as  surely  ought  to  be  used,  to  promote  here  the  higher 
interests  of  education.  These  counties,  though  more  recently  settled,  are  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  any  other  part  of  the  State  in  general  enterprise,  and  the 
spirit  of  improvement  and  it  may  be  hoped  will  not  be  long  behind  in  directing 
their  attention  and  efforts  to  the  advancement  of  education  among  them  in  all 
its  departments.' 

Medical  school  connected  with  the  University  of  Vermont  Instruction  is  given 
by  Drs.  Lincoln,  Sweetser,  and  Benedict. 

Vermont  academy  of  medicine  at  CasUeUm, 

Clinical  school  of  medicine  at  Woodstock,  Connected  with  Waterville  college, 
Maine,  and  with  Middlebury  college.    The  professors  are, — 

Joseph  A.  Gallup,  M.  D.,  physiology,  pathology,  Ac. 
Willard  Parker,  M.  D.,  anatomy  and  surgery. 
David  Palmer,  M.  D.,  obstetrics,  materia  medica. 
John  De Wolfe,  chemistry  and  botany. 

The  annual  course  of  lectures  commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  and 
continues  13  weeks.  From  four  to  six  lectures  are  given  daily.  Fees  for  all 
the  lectures,  $40 ;  graduation  fee,  $12 ;  diploma  ,$3.  Examinations  for  degrees 
are  held  at  the  close  of  the  term  by  the  faculty,  assisted  by  a  board  of  visitors 
appointed  by  the  corporation  of  Middlebury  college,  and  del^fates  from  the 
Vermont  medical  society. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Elementary  Eduoatiok. — ^The  following  is  the  abstract  of  the  school  returns 
made  to  tlie  general  court,  in  January,  18.'{3,  from  ninety-nine  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Amount  paid  for  public  instruction  during  the  year  1832,  $98,086 
43.  Number  of  public  school  districta  791.  Aggregate  time  of  keeping  schools 
in  the  year,  estimated  in  months;  male  teachers,  2,586;  female  teachers,  3,725. 
Whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  kept  by  the  towns  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  49,582.  Number  of  academies  and  private  schools,  395.  Number 
of  pupils  in  academies  and  private  schools  not  attending  public  schools,  8,284. 
Estimated  amount  of  compensation  of  instructors  of  academies  and  private 
schools,  $81,294  39.  Number  of  persons  over  fourteen  years,  and  under  twenty- 
one,  not  able  to  read  and  write,  10.  The  towns  from  which  the  returns  are 
made  are  distributed  in  about  equal  proportions  in  the  various  counties  of  the 
State.  The  population  of  the  whole  State  in  1830,  was  610,014;  of  the  99 
towns  from  which  returns  were  made,  201,681.  Whole  number  of  towns 
and  districts  in  the  Commonwealth,  305 ;  towns  from  which  returns  have  been 
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received,  99 ;  so  that  from  one-third  of  the  towns  and  nearly  one-third  of  the 
popolation.  returns  have  been  received.  The  condition  of  the  schools  in  the 
whole  Commonwealth  may,  therefore,  be  thus  stated: 

Number  of  towns 306 

Number  of  school  districts 2,273 

Number  of  months  taught  by  male  teachers 7,758 

"        "        "  "      by  female  teachers 11,176 

Total  number  of  months 18,933 

Pupils  in  Pubhc  schools 148,656 

Cost  of  public  instruction $294,259  29 

Number  of  academics  and  private  schools 1,186 

Pupils  in  academies  and  private*8chools 24,852 

Pay  of  instructors  of  academies  and  private  schools $243,883  17 

Number  between  14  and  21  who  can  not  read 30 

The  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  male  instructors,  by  the  month,  is  from 
$10  to  $25.  The  average  is  probably  about  $15.  Females  are  generally  paid 
by  the  week,  from  75  cents  to  $3,  average,  $1  25.  The  price  of  wages  is  higher 
in  Worcester  and  the  counties  east,  than  it  is  in  the  four  western  counties. 
There  is  no  school  fund  in  this  State. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Boston,  in  January,  1830,  was  as  follows:  9 
grammar  and  9  writing  scliools ;  one  Latin  and  one  English  high  school  for 
boys;  57  schools  for  children  between  four  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  denom- 
inated primary  schools;  2  schools  in  the  house  of  industry,  and  one  school 
denominated  tlie  house  of  reforrantion ;  the  three  last  in  South  Boston,  making 
together  80  public  schools.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  at  the  above 
schools  was  7,430.  The  total  expense  for  the  year  1829,  of  the  public  schools, 
was  $65,500.  The  whole  number  of  private  schools  in  the  city,  was  155,  the 
whole  number  of  pupils,  4,018;  the  expense  of  tuition,  Ac.,  #107,702.  The 
whole  number  of  schools,  public  and  private,  was  235  ;  whole  number  of  pupils, 
11,448;  total  amount  for  tuition,  fuel,  books,  &c.,  $196,829  25. 

Academies  and  Public  schools. — The  academy  at  Williamsloivn  was  incor- 
porated in  1828;  we  have  not  learned  its  present  condition.  The  FiUs/ield 
feiTKiU  academy  was  incorporated  in  1807.  The  Btrkt^hirt  gymmunum  was 
established  in  Pittsficld  in  1827;  it  is  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Chester 
Dewey,  formerly  professor  in  Williams  college — he  is  assisted  by  a  number  of 
teacherR  in  the  English  branches  of  education  and  in  the  languages;  three  large 
and  elegant  buildings  have  been  erected  on  a  commanding  site  north  of  the 
town;  the  whole  expense  of  the  board,  tuition,  Ac.  of  lads,  is  from  $195  to 
$250,  according  to  their  apre.  The  Storkbridfje  academy  was  incorporated  in 
1828.  The  Lentu^  academy,  incorporated  in  1803,  has  prepared  a  large  num- 
ber of  individuiils  for  college,  and  is  a  very  useful  institution ;  the  average  num- 
ber of  scholars,  60  or  70;  the  KorthfieUi  academy  has  107  students,  and  the 
annual  expense  for  instruction.  Ac,  is  $800.  At  Greenfield  is  the  'Fellenburg 
institution,'  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  James  H.  Coffin ;  the  students  are 
essentially  aided  by  provisions  for  manual  labor;  Mr.  Coffin  is  an  experienced 
instructor.  At  the  same  place  is  a  female  seminary  of  considerable  reputation, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Jones.  DeerfieUl*  academy  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  State,  and  was  incorporated  in  1707;  it  has  a  valuable  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  Amherst*  academy  was  incorporated  in  1816,  and 
is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Simeon  Colton ;  in  the  autumn,  a  class  of  school 
teachoi-8  is  instruotod;  benoficiaries  receive  their  tuition  gmtuitously ;  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  from  90  to  120,  all  males;  a  claas  of  20  or  30  are  fitted  for 
college  each  year;  it  has  been  ever  since  its  cstiiblisliment  one  of  the  principal 
academies  in  the  State.  The  operations  of  the  M(tunt  PUa>ant  classical  uifititU' 
iion  in  the  same  town,  we  believe,  are  for  the  present  suspended;  a  change  in 
its  character  is  contemplated.  In  the  same  place  is  a  flourishing  female  school 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Hannah  White.  At  Conway  is  a  valuable  private 
school,  taught  by  Mr.  John  Clary.  At  AshfieUl  is  an  academy,  called  the  'San- 
derson academy,'  incorporated  in   1821,  not  now  in  operation.     At  Iladley  is 

*  Sbowi  that  it  bat  had  a  tract  of  land  from  the  lefitlatuie,  lix  milm  square  in  Maine. 
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Hopkin^  academy,  incorporated  in  1816,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lewis  Sabin  and 
Miss  Louisa  Billings ;  the  income  fh)m  the  funds  amounts  to  about  $400  per 
annum.  At  Souih  HacUey^  four  miles  below  Hadley,  is  the  '  Woodbridge  school,' 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Vinson  Gould  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Austin ;  it  is  for  lads 
only ;  it  has  usually  30  or  40  scholars.  One  great  object  of  the  school  is  to 
exert  a  correct  moral  influence.  At  NorihampUm  is  the  Round  Hill  school  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell.  It  is  after  the  model  of  the  German  gym- 
nasia, and  embraces  ^  course  of  very  thorough  English  and  classical  instruction. 
At  Southampton^  eight  miles  south  of  Northampton,  is  the  *  Sheldon  academy,' 
incorporated  in  1829.  Samuel  Hunt  and  Mahlon  P.  Chapman,  principals.  A 
small  philosophical  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  institution.  Gratuitous 
lectures  are  given  on  various  interesting  subjects.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  school  keeping  in  the  autumn.  The  expenses  are,  board,  from  $1  to  $1  50 
per  week,  fuel  and  lights  included.  Tuition,  $3  per  term,  with  a  small  charge 
for  fuel.  The  summer  term  commences  May  29,  and  the  &11  term  September  4, 
1833.     The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  1832  was  91  males,  and  63  females. 

WestfkUJ^  academy  was  incorporated  in  1793.  Number  of  scholars  during 
tlie  year  ending  Nov.,  1832,  186  males,  217  females;  tuition  is  paid  in  advance, 
$3  in  summer,  $3  25  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring;  students  in  languages  pay 
fifty  cents  a  quarter  more  than  students  in  English  studies.  The  academy  is 
provided  with  a  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Lectures  are  given  on  a 
variety  of  subjects;  board  is  from  $1  33  to  $1  75  a  week;  the  academy  has  a 
fund,  the  income  of  which  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers  in  part;  the 
location  is  delightful ;  Rcv-  Emerson  Davis  is  the  principal,  Miss  Harriet  J.  Mes- 
ser,  preceptress,  with  nine  assistant  teachers.  There  has  been  an  academy  or 
high  sciiool  at  Souihwick,  fumislsed  with  a  respectable  building  for  a  number  of 
years.  At  Springfield  $600  is  paid  annually  for  the  support  of  a  high  school 
There  are  26  schools  in  the  districts,  besides  three  private  ones  on  the  United 
States  territory ;  the  whole  amount  \m\d  for  public  and  private  instruction,  is 
$6,100;  the  number  of  scholars  is  about  2,000.  At  Wilhraham*  is  the  Wes- 
leyan  seminary,  incorporated  in  1824,  and  a  flourishing  institution,  embracing 
males  and  females,  and  a  various  coui'se  of  study.  At  Momon*  is  a  very  flour- 
ishing institution,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Sandford  Lawton ;  the  half  township 
of  land  given  to  this  academy  was  sold  for  $5,000;  attached  to  the  institution  is 
a  genersd  fund  of  $6,000,  a  proniiuin  fund  of  $500,  and  a  charity  fund  of  $6,500, 
making  in  all  $13,000;  the  charity  fund  is  de^signed  to  aid  young  men  in  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry ;  facilities  are  enjoyed  at  this  academy  for  manual  labor ; 
board  is  very  reasonable.  At  West  Brookficld  is  a  female  academy,  incorporated 
in  1826.  At  Leicesier*  is  one  of  the  oldest  academies  in  the  State,  incorporated 
in  1784;  the  funds  amount  to  $19,000;  average  number  of  scholars,  60  or  70; 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  new  building  for  the  use  of  this  academy.  At 
Dudley*  is  Nichols  academy,  incorporated  in  1819;  Rev.  William  S.  Porter, 
principal.  At  Milford^  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1828,  which  has  about 
35  scholars  each  quarter.  At  WtsindnsU^  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1833, 
wliich  has  25  scholars,  about  one-half  from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  Bap- 
tists are  adopting  measures  to  establish  a  literary  institution  of  a  high  order  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  and  on  a  system  a£fordiug  opix^rtunity  for  manual  labor. 
It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  sura  of  $5,000  in  shares  of  $25  eacli,  of  which 
$2,700  have  been  raised.  The  academy*  at  New  Salem  was  incorporated  in 
1795:  the  Gtii'^^,  in  Marlboro',  in  1830;  funds,  $2,000;  the  Framingliam*  in 
1799,  funds,  $7,000;  the  BiWtnca  in  1820 ;  the  Groton*  in  1793,  James  Towner, 
principal  The  female  aemimiry  at  Uxbridge,  is  not  incorporated ;  board,  $1  40 
a  week.  The  lAinraster  academy  was  incorporated  in  1828;  the  Lexington  in 
1822  ;  the  WeMford*  in  1793 ;  the  Middlesex  female  at  Concord,  in  1806.  The 
Haverhillj  incorporated  in  1828,  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Smith,  Jr., 
and  Miss  L.  S.  Batchelder;  tuition,  $4  a  term;  board  ftom  $1  50  to  $2  a 
week.  Centnd  village  academy  in  Dracut,  incorporated  in  1833;  the  Bradford 
academy  in  the  west  parish  of  Bradford,  was  incorporated  in  1804;  tuition  from 
4  dollars  to  6  dollars  a  quarter ;  Benjamin  Greenleaf)  principal ;  Miss  Hasscl- 
tine.  Miss  Kimball,  and  Mrs.  Harris,  in  the  female  department.  The  Dummer* 
academy  at  Newbury,  incorporated  in  1782,  has  large  funds,  given  by  the  gen- 
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tletDan  whose  name  it  bean.    The  Kewburyport  academy,  iDoorporated  in  1807. 
At  ByfiM  is  a  female  school,  eetablished  chiefly  as  a  preiMratofy  school  to  the 
Ipswich  female  seminary,  yet  advanced  classes  are  received;  it  is  under  the 
care  of  Kiss  Louisa  Packard;  tuition,  6  dollars  a  quarter;  board  1  dollar  76 
oents  a  week.    The  Iptwich  female  seminary,  was  incorporated  in  1828.    Misses 
Z.  P.  Grant  and  liaiy  Lyon,  teachers;  11  assistant  teachers;  whole  number  of 
popila  in  1832,  221.    It  is  the  leading  object  of  the  seminary  to  prepare  young 
laifies  of  mature  minds  for  active  usefuUiess,  especially  to  become  teachers ; 
none  are  received  under  the  age  of  14  years.    The  winter  term  commences  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  October,  and  continues  26  weeks,  including  a  vacation 
of  one  week.    The  summer  term  commences  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  and 
continues  16  weeks;  Miss  Grant  is  now  temporarily  absent  on  account  of  iU 
health ;  board,  including  washing  and  lights,  is  1  dollar  76  cents  a  week ;  tuition 
lor  the  winter  term,  16  dollars,  for  the  summer,  10  dollars,  to  be  paid  at  entranca 
At  Thpafield  is  an  academy  incorporated  in  1828 ;  MarUehead  in  1792 ;  at  X^im, 
incorporated  in  1806 ;  at  North  Andover^  the  Franklin  academy,  incorporated  in 
1803 ;  at  East  Bradford^  the  Merrimac,  incorporated  in  1822.     PhiUtps*  at  An- 
dover,  south  parish,  was  incorporated  in  1780,  and  has  two  departments,  classi- 
cal and  English ;  the  first  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Osgood  Johnson.    John 
Adams,  Esq.,  who  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  this  school,  has  lately  re- 
signed his  office ;  he  educated  a  very  large  number  for  college ;  the  institution 
is  provided  with  a  respectable  building  and  with  a  library  of  several  hundred 
volumes;  the  English  school  was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  who  is  well  known  by  the  publication  of  several 
important  school-books ;  it  has  an  excellent  building  of  stone,  is  fiimished  with 
various  apparatus,  and  is  altogether  a  very  eligible  place  for  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation ;  a  boarding  establishment  is  connected  with  both  institutions,  with  land 
and  mechanical  accommodations  for  manual  labor ;  a  student,  by  laboring  three 
hours  in  a  day,  may  pay  a  considerable  portion  of  his  expense&    A  short  dis- 
tance fit>m  the  two  institutions  just  named,  is  the  Abbot  female  academy,  incor- 
porated'in  1829;  Samuel  Lamson,  A.  M.,  principal,  Mr.  T.  D.  Smith,  Misses  L. 
Tenney,  M.  P.  Abbot,  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Everett,  assistants ;  number  of  pupils, 
74 ;  board  from  1  dollar  60  cents  to  2  dollars  a  week ;  a  convenient  boarding- 
house  will  soon  be  erected ;  tuition  from  4  dollars  to  6  dollars  a  term.    At 
Wobum  is  the  Warren  academy,  incorporated  in  1830;  funds,  $8,000,  and 
accommodations  for  manual  labor.    The  Sovih  Reading  academy  was  incor- 
porated in  1828,  and  is  10  miles  north  of  Boston;  the  building  cost  2,700 
dollars,  defrayed  chiefly  by  the  Baptist  society  of  South  Beading ;  two  depart- 
ments, English  and  classical;   Rev.  Harvey  Ball  and  Mr.  Samuel  Randall, 
instructors;  the  number  of  students  averages  from  60  to  60;  about  one-half 
are  destined  for  the  Christian  ministry,  a  lai^  proportion  of  whom  prepare  for 
college,  or  directly  for  the  Newton  theological  institution ;  a  chemical  and  phil- 
osophical apparatus  belong  to  the  institution.     At  Charlutown  is  a  female  sem- 
inary, incorporated  in  1833. 

In  Boston^  in  addition  to  what  was  stated  on  a  preceding  page,  we  notice  the 
following  schools:  the  Mount  Vernon  female  school,  kept  in  toe  masonic  temple, 
Tremont  street;  Mr.  J.  Abbot,  principal,  assisted  by  Miss  R.  Leach  and  others; 
number  of  teachers  in  the  winter  quarter  of  1833, 10;  scholars,  136  ;  Professor 
R.  A  Andrews  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  took  charge  of  the  school  May 
1st;  in  Bowdain  street  is  a  school  for  lads,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Pike ; 
in  Salem  street  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1816 ;  in  Phillips  place  is  a  female 
school  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.  Bailey;  in  Tremont  street,  another  female 
school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson ;  in  Chauncy  haU,  is  a  large 
sdiool  of  lads  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Thayer ;  at  South  Boston  is  a  female 
seminary,  superintended  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  and  incorporated  in  1833:  Mr.  F. 
Leverett  keeps  a  select  classical  school ;  the  LaMn  grammar  school  is  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Charles  K.  Dillaway.  In  addition,  there  is  a  great  number  of  ex- 
cellent schools,  where  the  course  of  instruction  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
pursued  at  the  country  academies. 

In  the  counties  south  of  Boston  are  the  following  institutions:  at  DorchetUr 
a  school  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Parish ;  in  Weymoiit^  the  Bndntree  and  Wej- 
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mouth  academy,  inoorponted  in  1828;  BHdgewaier*  academy,  iDOorporated  in 
1799,  with  6,000  dollars  funds;  Bristol,*  at  Taunton,  incorporated  in  1*792; 
Chatham,  IB29  :I>ay^  at  Wrentham,  1806;  Derby  at  Hingham,  1797;  26,000 
dollars  funds;  IHends  at  New  Bedford,  1812;  funds,  6,000  dollars;  library, 
1,200  volumes;  Hanover,  1829;  Kingston,  1816;  Middteborc^,  1829,  Baptist, 
Leonard  Tobey,  Elizabeth  Lewis,  instructors;  Sh/erbume,  1828;  Sandioieh,* 
1824;  PlymoXuih,  1793;  Nantucket,*  1801;  in  the  same  town  89  scholars 
attend  'Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin's  school,*  the  expense  of  which  is  1,243  dol- 
lars, besides  which  49  private  schools  are  returned,  at  an  expense  of  9,562 
dollars;  at  Edgartown,  there  are  two  academies,  'Edgartown'  and  'Dukes 
county,'  both  incorporated  in  1833 — students  in  both,  100;  expense  of  both, 
1,000  dollars;  Partridge  at  Duxbury,  1829;  Milton,*  1798;  Randolph,  1833; 
Franklin,  1833;  Netvion  female,  Miss  A.  Hall,  instructress;  board,  1  dollar  76 
cents ;  tuition  fk>m  5  dollars  to  7  dollars :  Young  ladies  school  in  North  Bridge- 
water,  Miss  J.  A.  Perry,  instructress ;  tuition  from  2  dollars  to  7  dollars. 

Colleges  and  higher  Seminaries. —  Williams  college.  This  institution  is 
situated  in  Berkshire  county,  at  WiUiamstown,  in  the  north-western  comer  of 
the  State,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  State  lines  of  Vermont  and  New  York ; 
it  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  of  Hatfield,  who 
commanded,  for  some  time,  two  small  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoosac,  in 
Adams  and  WiUiamstown,  and  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  September  8,  1756.  He  bequeathed  his  property  to  the  establishment 
of  a  free  school  in  the  township  west  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  on  the  condition 
that  the  town  should  be  called  WiUiamstown ;  trustees  were  appointed  in  1786 ; 
the  school  was  opened  in  1791 ;  in  1793,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  college,  under 
the  presidency  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  D.  D. ;  the  first  class,  four  in  number, 
g^duated  in  1795.  Dr.  Fitch  remained  in  office  from  1795  to  1815,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  who  resigned  in  1821. 
The  following  gentlemen  now  compose  the  &culty : 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.  D.,  president  and  professor  of  divinity. 
Ebenezer  Kellogg,  professor  of  languages  and  librarian. 
Ebenezer  Emmons,  M.  D.,  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  natural  history. 
Mark  Hopkins,  M.  D.,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric. 
Albert  Hopkins,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Edward  Lasell  and  Joseph  L.  Partridge,  tutors. 

The  course  of  studies  does  not  materially  vary  from  that  pursued  at  most  of 
the  New  England  colleges.  The  expenses  of  tuition,  room  rent,  library,  board, 
washing,  and  wood,  vary  from  79  dollars  50  cents,  to  106  dollars  50  cents,  year- 
ly. The  income  of  the  charity  funds  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  tuition  of  more  than 
30  students,  and  is  divided  among  applicants  according  to  their  necessities ;  half 
of  it  is  alike  applicable  to  all  indigent  young  men  of  merit,  whether  designed 
for  the  Christian  ministry  or  not 

Berkshire  Medical  institution.  This  institution  is  established  in  Pittsfield, 
Berkshire  county;  the  average  number  of  students  is  from  80  to  100;  the 
course  of  instruction  is  a  lecture  and  reading  term ;  tuition  for  the  former,  $40, 
for  the  latter,  $35 ;  the  former  commences  on  the  first  Thursday  of  September 
and  continues  15  weeks;  the  latter  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Februaiy  and 
continues,  with  the  exception  of  three  weeks'  vacation  in  May,  to  the  last  Wed- 
nesday in  August ;  for  this  institution,  $3,000  have  been  raised  by  subscription, 
and  $5,000  given  by  the  legislature;  the  professors  are  Cbilds,  Williams^  S. 
White,  S.  P.  White,  Coventry,  and  Dewey. 

Amherst  college.  This  college  is  situated  in  Amherst,  a  short  distance  from 
the  east  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  8  miles  east  of  Northampton,  80  miles  west 
from  Boston,  55  miles  east  of  Williams  college,  and  80  miles  north  of  Tale  col- 
lege; it  is  near  the  center  of  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  in  a  very  favorable 
location  in  all  points  of  view ;  it  was  established  in  1821,  under  the.  presidency 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1 825.  Dr.  Moore  died  in  June,  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  who  now  fills  the  office.  Four  large  college  build- 
ings have  been  erected,  each  four  stories  in  height,  three  of  them  containing  32 
rooms  each  for  students,  and  the  fourth  comprising  a  large  chapel,  library-room. 
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two  roomi  far  the  minendogrioal  cabinet^  and  philosophical  appantusi  a  rhetori- 
cal chamber,  fatir  recitation  rooms,  and  convenient  basement  rooms  for  the 
dMunical  lectures  and  apparatus;  a  subscription  of  $50,000  for  the  college,  waa 
nuaed  in  1832 ;  a  part  of  this  sum  will  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  debt 
of  the  coUefffl^  a  part  to  the  erection  of  a  fifth  edifice,  and  the  remainder  for  other 
porpoees.  Within  the  past  year,  the  college  has  received  from  Europe,  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus  and  books  to  the  value  of  $8,000 ;  the  apparatus 
was  selected  with  great  care,  by  Professor  Hovey,  in  London  and  Paris,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country ;  the  books  are  mostly  standard  works 
in  tlie  English,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  langruages ;  the  various  libra- 
ries received  an  addition  of  4,000  volumes;  no  student  is  admissible  to  the 
freshman  class  till  he  has  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  nor  to  have  an  advanced 
standing  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  age.  The  necessary  expenses  of 
a  student  for  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  vacations,  vary  from  $96  to  $132: 
the  expense  for  books  is  comparatively  trifling ;  the  tuition  of  beneficiaries  of 
charitable  associations,  and  of  other  indigent,  pious  youths  preparing  for  the 
ministry  is  wholly  paid  from  the  fimd  appropriated  for  that  purpose ;  about  36 
indigent  students  are  gratuitously  supplied  with  furniture.  The  following^  gen- 
tlemen compose  the  faculty : 

Bey.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  president  and  prof  of  mental  philos.  and 

divinity. 
Rev.  Edward  Hitchcock,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history. 
Sylvester  Hovey,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Rev.  N.  W.  Fifdce,  professor  of  Greek,  and  belles  lettrea 

,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Latin. 

Samuel  M.  Worcester,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory. 

B.  S.  Snell,  associate  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Justin  Perkins  and  Wm.  S.  Tyler,  tutors. 

Harvard  Univtrsity.  This  institution  is  located  at  Cambridge,  Middlesex 
county,  on  Charles  river,  four  miles  west  of  Boston.  About  the  year  1636,  the 
general  court  advanced  four  hundred  pounds  toward  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege; in  1637,  the  college  was  located  at  Newtown;  in  1638,  the  name  of  the 
town  was  changed  to  Cambridge;  in  1638,  Rev.  John  Harvard  of  Charlestown, 
left  a  bequest  to  the  college  of  £7*79  2 7«.  2(1. ;  in  honor  of  this  munificent  ben- 
efactor, the  general  court  gave  to  the  college  the  name  Harvard,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Eaton  was  the  first  instructor,  but  was  soon  dismissed.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  presidents  of  the  college  with  the  time  of  their  administration :  Rev. 
Henry  Dunster,  1640-1659.  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  1654-1671.  Leonard 
Hoar,  M.  D.,  1672-1675.  Rev.  Urian  Oakes,  1679-1681.  Rev.  John  Rogers, 
1683-1684.  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  D.  D.,  1684-1701.  Rev.  Samuel  Wil- 
lard,  vice-president,  1701-1707.  John  Leverett,  F.  R.  S.,  1708-1724.  Rev. 
Bei^amin  Wadsworth,  1726-1737.  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke,  1737-1769.  Rev. 
Samuel  Locke,  D.  D.,  1770-1773.  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon,  D.  D.,  1774-1780. 
Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  D.  D.,  1781-1801.  Rev.  Samuel  Webb^,  D.  D.,  1806- 
1810.  Rev.  John  T.  Kirkland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1810-1828.  Hon.  Josiali  Quincy, 
LL.  D.,  1828.  The  following  are  the  principal  donations  which  have  been  made 
to  the  university  by  the  State:  In  1638,  £400;  in  1640,  the  Charles  river  ferry, 
for  a  number  of  years  worth  £12  annually,  in  1786  worth  £200  annually ;  two 
oUier  bridges  over  the  same  river  pay  £100  annually :  for  a  long  series  of  years 
annual  grants  were  made  by  the  legislature;  $15,000  from  lands  in  Maine; 
Massachusetts  hall  built  in  1723;  Hollis  hall  in  1763;  Harvard  in  1765;  Hol- 
worthy  and  Stoughton,  built  by  lotteries;  in  1814„$10,000  a  year  for  ten  years; 
the  library  contains  40,000  volumes,  and  is  of  great  value;  in  1817  the  library 
of  Professor  Ebeling  of  Hamburgh,  was  bought,  and  presented  to  the  library  by 
Col.  Israel  Thomdike,  containing  upward  of  3,000  volumes  wholly  on  Ameri- 
can history,  geography,  and  statistics;  in  1823,  1,200  volumes  on  the  same 
subjects  were  purchased  of  D.  B.  Warden,  American  consul  at  Paris;  in  1830, 
400  volumes  on  the  same  subjects,  not  included  in  the  preceding  purchases, 
were  procured  in  London ;  it  contains  the  most  complete  collection  in  the  world 
on  American  history  and  its  kindred  subjects ;   the  collection  of  maps  and  charts 
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exceeds  13,000.  'The  Ubnury  is  opened  fineelj  to  literary  men  of  all  parties, 
sects,  and  persuasions,  with  no  other  restrictions  than  what  are  essential  to  its 
presenration,  and  to  its  appropriate  use  in  the  advancement  of  general  science 
and  literature.*  The  income  of  Harvard  college  is  between  $40,000  and 
$50,000  per  annum,  and  the  expenditure  about  the  same,  about  half  firom 
tuition;  the  personal  property  of  the  college  is  over  $300,000;  the  corporation 
are  President  Quincy,  Rev.  Eliphalet  Porter,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Charles  Jackson,  Na- 
thaniel Bowditch,  Joseph  Story,  and  Fnmcis  G.  Gray;  Thomas  W.  Ward,  Esq., 
treasurer.  The  overseers,  in  addition  to  the  governor,  lieut-govemor,  council, 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  president  of  the  university, 
are  29  in  number,  15  laymen  and  14  clergymen,  ^e  members  of  the  faculty 
are  as  follows : 

Josiah  Quincy,  LL  D.,  president 

,  Massachusetts  prof  of  natural  histoiy. 

Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.  D.,  HoUis  prof  of  divinity. 

,  Alford  prof  of  nat.  reL  mor.  pML,  Aa 

Rev.  John  S.  Popkin,  D.  D.,  Eliot  prof  of  Greek  literature. 
Francis  Sales,  Esq.,  instructor  in  French  and  Spanish. 
James  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Hersey  prof,  theory  and  practice  of  physio. 
John  G.  Warren,  M.  D.,  Hersey  prof,  anatomy  and  suigery. 
Joseph  Story,  LL.  D.,  Dane  prof,  of  law. 

,  Hancock  prof  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  literature. 

John  Farrar,  HoUis  prof,  mathematics  and  nat  philosophy. 
Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  prof  of  materia  medica. 

,  Rumford  professor. 

Thomas  Nuttall,  lecturer  on  natural  history. 

George  Ticknor,  Smith  prof  French  and  Latin,  ftc. 

Walter  Ghanniog,  M.  D.,  prof,  obstet  and  med.  juri^>rudence. 

Edward  T.  Channing,  Boylston  prof  rhetoric  and  oratory. 

Jonathan  Barber,  instructor  in  elocution. 

John  W.  Webster,  Erving  prof,  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 

Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  prof,  pulpit  eloquence  and  past.  care. 

John  Ware,  M.  D.,  adjunct  prof,  theory  and  practice  of  physia 

Thaddeus  W  Harris,  M.  D.,  librarian. 

Rev.  John  G.  Palfrey,  prof  biblical  literature. 

Pietro  Bachi,  instructor  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Ac. 

Charles  Follen,  prof.  German  language  and  literature. 

,  Royall  prof  of  law. 

Charles  Beck,  prof  of  Latin  and  permanent  tutor. 

Francis  M.  J.  Surault,  instructor  in  French. 

Comehus  G.  Felton,  prof  of  Greek  and  permanent  tutor. 

Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Henry  S.  McKean,  Jole  Giles,  and  Beiyamin  Peiroe,  tu- 
tors; Edmund  L.  Gushing,  Chandler  Robbins,  James  F.  Clark,  and  Samuel  A. 
Devens,  proctors ;  Oliver  Sparhawk,  steward.  The  necessary  expenses  are  as 
follows;  tuition,  room  rent,  library,  Ac,  $90;  board  forty  weeks,  $73  50;  text- 
books, $12  50;  special  repairs,  $3;  total,  $1*79;  wood  is  $6  or  $7  a  cord; 
washing  fh)m  $3  to  $5  a  quarter. 

Law  school  connected  with  Harvard  Univernty.  The  design  of  this  institution 
is  to  afford  a  complete  course  of  legal  education  for  gentlemen  destined  for  the 
bar  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also  elementary  instruction  for 
gentlemen  desiring  to  qualify  themselves  for  public  life  or  commercial  business; 
it  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Royall  professor  of  law. 
Judge  Story  resides  at  Cambridge,  and  during  the  intervals  of  his  official  duties, 
assists  in  the  direction  of  the  school ;  the  terms  and  vacations  correspond  witb 
those  of  the  undergraduates ;  the  fees  for  instruction  are  $100  per  annum,  for 
which  the  students  have  the  use  of  lecture  rooms,  the  library,  and  the  privilege 
of  attending  all  the  public  lectures  of  the  university  gratuitously.  No  previous 
examination  is  necessary  for  admission,  and  constant  residence  at  Cambridge  is 
not  deemed  indispensable ;  the  course  of  study  embraces  law  of  personalty, 
commercial  and  maritime  law,  law  of  real  property,  equity,  crown  law,  dYiX 
law  law  of  nations,  constitutional  law. 
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Msdiedl  tchooL  The  fecoltj  of  medidne  consiitB  of  the  president  of  the  uni- 
Teraitjr,  and  the  professore  and  lecturers  authorized  to  give  instructioii  to  the 
mediod  students.  Candidatee  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  must  comply 
with  the  following  rules :  They  must  have  attended  two  courses  of  lectures 
deUrered  at  the  Massachusetts  medical  college ;  have  employed  three  years  in 
their  professional  studies  under  the  instruction  of  a  regular  practitioner  of  med- 
icine; if  not  possessed  of  a  university  education,  shall  satisfy  the  &culty  in  re- 
spect to  their  knowledge^of  the  Latin  language  and  experimental  philosophy ; 
lour  weeks  before  the  examination  must  transmit  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty  a 
dissertation  written  by  themselves  on  some  subject  connected  with  medicine ; 
and  must  submit  to  a  separate  examination  before  all  the  faculty ;  these  disser- 
tations must  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  and  for  the  winter 
examination  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December ;  the  lectures  are  delivered 
at  the  Massachusetts  medical  college  in  Boston,  and  commence  annually  on  the 
third  Wednesday  in  October ;  they  continue  four  months ;  during  the  lectures, 
the  students  may  find  in  the  city  various  opportunities  for  practioil  instruction. 

Divinity  school  Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  on  the  day  before 
commencement,  and  pass  an  examination  in  Hebrew  grammar,  and  the  first 
ten  chapters  of  Deuteronomy.  *■  If  unknown  to  the  faculty,  they  are  to  present 
testimonials  of  their  moral  and  serious  character.'  Students  are  required  to 
reside  in  or  near  divinity  hall ;  they  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $60  for  the  pay- 
ment of  term  bills;  board  is  $1  75  a  week ;  each  student  must  possess  a  copy 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  original  languages,  the  latter  in  Ories- 
bach's  edition ;  a  copy  of  all  other  class-books  is  furnished  on  loan ;  indigent 
students  are  aided  from  foundations  and  other  sources ;  instruction  is  given  by 
Professor  Ware  in  natural  religion,  church  history,  and  systematic  theology ;  by 
Professor  Ware,  Jr.,  in  pulpit  eloquence,  composition,  and  delivery  of  sermons, 
and  pastoral  duties;  by  Professor  Palfrey  in  biblical  literature,  Hebrew  criti- 
cism, kc 

Newton  Theologicai  instthUion.  This  seminary  is  situated  at  Newton,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  seven  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
persons  of  the  Baptist  denomination;  it  has  two  principal  buildings,  a  mansion 
house,  and  a  brick  edifice  85  feet  long,  49  wide,  and  three  stories  high,  exclu- 
sive of  the  basement ;  it  has  31  rooms  for  students,  to  each  of  which  is  attached 
a  bedroom ;  it  also  contains  a  reading  room,  a  chapel,  and  library  room.  The 
institution  was  incorporated  in  February,  1826,  and  commenced  operations  in 
the  following  November,  with  three  students  in  the  family  of  Professor  Chase. 
The  institution  is  open  for  those  persons,  and  those  only,  who  give  evidence  of 
possessing  genuine  piety,  suitable  gifts  and  attainments,  and  of  their  being  in- 
fluenced by  proper  motives  in  wishing  to  pursue  theological  studies.  The  reg- 
ular course  occupies  three  years,  and  embraces  biblical  literature,  church  history, 
biblical  theology,  and  pastoral  duties.  The  plan  contemplates  four  professor- 
ships; only  three  have  been  yet  appointed: 

Rev.  Irah  Chase,  prof  of  biblical  theology. 
Rev.  Henry.  J.  Ripley,  prof  of  biblical  literature. 
Rev.  James  D.  Knowles,  proC  of  pastoral  duties. 

theological  seminary  at  Andover.  This  institution  was  established  in  Ando- 
ver,  Essex  county,  in  1807.  It  is  endowed  by  the  donations  of  John  Norris^ 
and  of  his  widow  of  Salem,  of  Mrs.  Phebe  Phillips,  John  Phillips,  and  Samuel 
Abbot  of  Andover,  and  of  Moses  Brown  and  William  Bartlet  of  Newburyport 
The  seminary  has  a  president,  four  ordinary  and  one  extraordinary  professor- 
ships; the  president  is  generally  to  be  a  professor  in  the  seminary.  The  build- 
ings are  three  in  number,  built  of  brick,  on  an  elevated  site,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect;  the  central  edifice  contains  the  chapel,  three  lecture 
rooms,  and  a  large  library  room ;  the  others  furnish  accommodations  for  120 
students.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  fourth  building;  in  addition  ther« 
are  houses  for  the  president,  three  professors,  and  the  steward ;  also  a  larg* 
building  of  stone  for  the  purposes  of  manual  labor ;  the  seminary  is  under  the 
same  board  of  trustees,  which  have  the  management  of  Phillips  academy;  the 
flMmlty  and  instructors  are, 
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Rev.  Ebenecer  Porter,  president,  and  lectarer  on  homiletioa. 

Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  Abbot  pro£  Christian  theology. 

Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  associate  proC  sacred  literature. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  Bartlet  pro£  sacred  rhetoria 

Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  Brown  prof.  ecd.  history  and  lecturer  on  pastoral 

duties. 
Edward  Robinson,  pro£  extraor.  sacred  literature  and  librarian. 

4 

The  institution  is  equally  open  to  Protestants  of  all  denominations ;  it  is  re- 
quired of  every  candidate  for  admission,  that  he  furnish  testimonials  that  he 
possesses  good  natural  and  acquired  talents,  that  he  has  been  regularly  educa- 
ted at  some  college,  or  has  otherwise  made  equivalent  literary  acquisitions,  tha*^ 
he  sustains  a  fair  moral  character,  and  is  hopefully  possessed  of  personal  piety , 
if  not  a  professor  of  religion,  he  is  required  to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  be- 
lief in  the  Christian  religion ;  candidates,  who  expect  charitable  assistance,  must 
present  the  proper  testimonials  of  their  indigence.  Every  candidate  must  be 
prepared  to  sustain  an  examination  in  Hebrew  grammar,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
chrestomathy  of  Professor  Stuart,  so  far  as  the  Extracts  from  Genesis  and  Exo- 
dus extend.  The  libraries  and  all  the  faciUUes  of  education  at  this  institution 
are  more  complete  than  those  which  are  enjoyed  at  any  other  theological  sem- 
inary in  the  Christian  world. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  literary  associations  in  Massachusetts:  Amfn-i- 
can  academy  of  arts  and  sciences^  incorporated  in  1780;  N.  Bowditch,  LL.  D., 
P.  R.  S.,  president  Massachusetts  historical  society,  instituted  1791,  incorporated 
1794;  statute  meetings  last  Thursday  of  January,  April,  and  October,  and  the 
day  before  commencement  at  Cambridge,  John  Davis,  LL.  D.,  president,  Rev. 
Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.,  recording  secretary.  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.  D.,  corres- 
ponding secretary,   James  Savage,    treasurer,   ,   librarian.      American 

cmtiquarian  society,  incorporated  October,  1812;  Tliomas  L.  Winthrop,  presi- 
dent. Rejoice  Newton  of  Worcester,  recording  secretary,  Edward  Everett  of 
Charlestown,  foreign  corresponding  secretary,  William  Lincoln  of  Worcester, 
domestic  corresponding  secretary ;  library,  cabinet,  &c.,  at  Worcester.  American 
institute  of  instruction;  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  L,  presi- 
dent, Wm.  C.  Woodbridge  and  Solomon  P.  Miles,  Boston,  corresponding  secre- 
taries; Richard  B.  Carter,  Boston,  treasurer;  A.  Andrews,  Frederick  Emerson, 
Cornelius  Walker,  curators.  Boston  society  for  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge; 
Daniel  Webster,  president.  Massachusetts  lyceum;  Hon.  A.  H.  Everett,  presi- 
dent. Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  corresponding  secretary,  Josiah  Holbrook,  re- 
cording secretary,  Mr.  T.  H.  Carter,  treasurer,  Messrs.  Wm.  Jackson,  T.  A. 
Greene,  S.  C.  Phillips,  W.  S.  Hastings,  A.  R.  Thompson,  S.  J.  Gardner,  Joseph 
Brown,  and  Joseph  Jenkins,  curators. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Elekentabt  Eduoation. — In  1828,  the  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  an* 
nually  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  with  authority  to  each  town  to  raise  by 
tax  double  the  amount  of  its  proportion  of  the  $10,000.  All  the  towns  availed 
themselves  of  its  provisions.  The  whole  number  of  schools  probably  exceeds 
$700.  Till  within  a  short  period,  education  has  been  very  much  neglected  in 
Rhode  Island. 

AoADBMiss  AND  HiOH  soHOOia — The  Friends'  boarding  school  in  Providence^ 
established  by,  and  belong^g  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  New  England,  is  a 
spacious  structure  of  brick,  with  a  basement  of  granite,  under  the  care  of  a  su-* 
perintendent,  5  male  and  4  female  teachers.  There  are  117  male  and  70  female 
pupils;  it  has  a  small  library.  The  public  schools  were  established  in  1800, 
and  now  consist  of  5  grammar  schools,  6  primary  schools,  and  one  African 
ishool;  they  originated  with  the  mechanics'  and  manufacturers'  association. 
The  English  and  classical  Seminary  at  East  Greenwich,  was  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  pupils,  on  the  first  of  April;  George  W.  Greene,  principal;  the  year 
is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five  months  each ;  the  first,  commencing  on  the 
flbrst  Monday  in  April,  will  close  on  the  last  of  August;  the  second,  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  of  October,  will  close  on  the  last  of  February ;  board  and 
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tuitSon  in  the  fiunflj  of  the  principal,  $200  a  year ;  tuition  alone  in  English, 
$35 ;  for  the  U^goages  and  mathematica  $50 ;  no  acbolar  received  for  lees 
than  a  term. 

GoLLBGBS  AHD  HIOHES  SEHINARIE& — Brouffi  University.  This  institution  was 
incorporated  in  1764,  bj  the  general  assembly  of  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  English  colony  of  Rhode  Island ;  it  was  originally  established  at  Warren, 
where,  in  the  year  1769,  the  first  commencement  was  celebrated;  it  was  re- 
moved to  Providence  in  1770 ;  it  takes  its  name  from  Nicholas  Brown,  its  most 
distinguished  benefactor ;  it  has  two  halls,  both  of  brick,  namely,  university 
hall,  four  stories  high,  150  feet  long  and  46  feet  wide,  containing  50  rooms  for 
oflBcers  and  students,  besides  a  chapel,  library,  and  philosophical  rooms;  and 
Hope  college,  built  in  1822,  four  stories  high,  120  feet  long,  40  wide,  with  48 
rooms  for  oflBcers  and  students ;  they  are  placed  on  some  of  the  higlicst  ground 
in  the  city.  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown  has  resolved  to  erect  at  his  own  expense, 
another  college  edifice,  to  embrace  a  chapel,  library,  philosophical  hall,  lecture 
rooms,  Ac.,  to  be  bride,  tliree  stories  high  besides  the  basement,  86  feet  long 
and  42  wide ;  it  will  be  placed  in  the  front  yard  of  the  college,  ou  the  south, 
and  will  of  course  front  the  north ;  a  subscription  ha^  just  been  commenced  in 
Providence,  for  the  purpose  of  ^king  $26,000,  intended  to  constitute  a  perma- 
nent fond,  the  proceeds  to  be  allied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  philosophi- 
cal and  chemical  apparatus;  Mr.  Brown  has  given  $10,000  toward  it,  and  an- 
other gentleman  has  subscribed  $1,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  sum  will  be 
completed  by  the  next  commencement.  The  government  of  the  university  ia 
invested  in  a  board  of  fellows,  consisting  of  12  members,  8  of  whom,  includmff 
the  president,  must  be  Baptists  ;^nd  a  board  of  trustees,  of  36  members,  22  or 
whom  must  be  Baptists;  5  Fri^ds,  5  Episcopalians,  and  4  Cong^gationalists. 
The  philosophical  apparatus  is  very  complete ;  the  following  is  the  hst  of  presi- 
dents, Rev.  James  Manning,  D.  D.,  1765-1791.  Rev  Jonathan  Maxcy,  D.  D., 
1792-1802.  Rev.  Asji  Messer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1802-1826.  Rev.  Francis  Way- 
land,  D.  D.,  1826.    The  faculty  are. 

Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  president. 

William  G.  Groddard,  prof  mor.  phil.  and  metaphysics. 

Rev.  Romeo  Elton,  professor  of  languages. 

Rev.  Alexis  Caswell,  prof.  math,  and  nat.  philosophy. 

Rev.  Solomon  Peck,  prof.  Latin  language  and  literature. 

Oeorge  1.  Chace,  Christopher  M.  Nickels,  and  William  Gkunmel.  tutors. 

Horatio  G.  Bowen,  Ubrarian. 

Any  young  gentlemen  of  good  moral  character,  may,  without  becoming  a 
candidate  for  a  degree,  be  permitted  to  pursue,  with  the  several  classes  of  the 
institution,  such  branches  of  study  as  his  parent  or  guardian  may  select  The 
bill  for  board,  tuition,  room  rent,  library,  and  incidental  expenses,  varies  from 
$103  to  $128  per  annum;  the  board  in  commons  is  charged  at  its  net  expense, 
and  varies  with  the  price  of  provisions ;  good  board  is  furnished  at  $1  per  week, 
and  that  which  is  more  expensive  at  fi'om  $1  50  to  $1  61  per  week. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Elementary  Education. — The  sum  divided  among  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1832,  was  $76,585  50,  which  considerably 
exceeds  the  expenditure  for  all  other  public  purposes.  This  sum  proceeds  from 
a  fhnd  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  Ohio,  of  $1,882,261.  The  number  of 
children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  all  the  school  districts,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  in  August,  1831,  was  85,095.  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  schools  would  not  be  better  supported  by  an  annual  tax ;  in  other 
States,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  tax  is  on  property,  and  thus  the  poorer  classes 
are  not  burdened,  while  they  pay  such  a  proportion  as  to  be  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  schools ;  the  rich  can  afford  to  pay,  by  the  greater  security  which 
the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  gives  to  their  property. 

Academies  and  Hiqh  schools. — Bacon  academy  ai  Colchester,  incorporated 
in  1802;  fund,  $35,000;  Charles  P.  Otis,  principal,  Samuel  P.  Fox,  Dillon  Wil- 
liams, assistants;  vacations,  first  Thursday  in  September,  3  weeks,  first  Wednea- 
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day  in  Januanr,  2  weeks,  first  Wednesday  in  May,  3  weeks.  Plaii^idi  academy ; 
James  Humphrey,  principal  and  teacher  of  the  French  language,  Chandler  Lee- 
den,  assistant ;  vacations  from  anniversary  last  Wednesday  in  August,  3  weeks, 
from  first  in  January,  2  weeks,  from  first  Wednesday  in  May,  2  weeks.  Heart- 
ford  femaJjR  seminary ;  John  T.  Brace,  principal  Hartford  grammar  school ; 
Francis  Fellowsi  principal;  tuition,  $6  a  term;  studies  taught,  are  geometry, 
algebra,  Latin,  Greek,  and  various  English  studies;  Andrew  Kingsbuiy,  Esq., 
treasurer.  Norwich  female  academy ;  Misses  Caulkins  and  Wood,  instructresses ; 
Drs.  Famsworth  and  Hooker,  lecturers.  New  Haven  young  ladies  instUnde;  Rav 
Palmer  and  Mra  Palmer,  principals.  Litchfield  fernate  academy^  Miss  Sarah 
Pierce,  principal,  Misses  Jones,  Ogden,  and  Hart  assistants.  Ooshen  academy^ 
John  i^orton,  instructor.  Lancasterian  school,  New  Haven,  John  K  Lowell  and 
Cynthia  E.  Bradley,  instructors.  FrankUn  institute,  New  Haven,  Charles  TJ. 
Shepard,  curator.  GoUegiate  instiMe,  New  Haven,  Professor  Cleaveland,  princi- 
pal Ejffiscopal  academy,  CJieshire^  Rev.  Bethel  Judd,  D.  D.,  principal.  This 
seminary  has  large  funds.  Anniversary,  first  Wednesday  of  September.  Va- 
cations, four  weeks  from  first  Monday  in  May,  and  four  weeks  from  first  Mon- 
day in  September.  Tolland  a/xuiemy,  incorporated  in  1829.  Rev.  William  Ely, 
president,  Jeremiah  Parish,  secretary.  EUingjfA  school  This  school  is  situated 
at  Ellington,  about  16  miles  north-east  from  dRtford,  in  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant villages  in  the  State.  It  is  designed  exclusively  for  males,  all  of  whom 
board  together  under  the  care  of  proper  guardians.  The  summer  term,  of  24 
weeks,  commences  on  the  fourth  day  of  May.  For  board,  washing,  tuition,  su- 
perintendence, fuel,  and  lights,  the  charge  is  $90  a  term,  payable  in  advance. 
The  officers  of  Yale  college  say,  that '  the  school,  after  a  trial  of  three  years,  has 
fully  answered  expectations,  and  is  distinguished  for  the  fidelity  of  its  teachers, 
and  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  its  system  of  instruction.'  Edward  Hall, 
superintendent,  John  Hall,  principal  and  instructor  in  elocution,  Luther  Wright 
in  Greek,  Samuel  G.  Brown  in  Latin,  Luther  Haven  in  English. 

Colleges  and  higher  SBMiNARiEa — Wesleyan  University^  ai  Middletown, 
This  institution  is  on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  16  miles  south  of 
Hartford,  and  26  north-east  of  New  Haven.  The  population  of  Middletown  in 
1830,  was  6,892.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  town.  The  university  was 
commenced  in  August,  1831.  The  following  statements  will  show  its  present 
condition.  Faculty. — Rev.  Wilbur  Fiske,  D.  D ,  president,  and  acting  professor 
of  moral  science  and  belles  lettres,  Augustus  W.  Smith,  A.  M.,  professor  of 

mathematics,  and  professor  of  natural  science, ,  professor  of  ancient 

languages  and  literature,  and  acting  professor  of  natural  science,  Rev.  Jacob  F. 
Huber,  professor  of  modem  languages.  All  the  studies  pursued  at  tlie  univer- 
sity, are  divided  into  departments,  or  general  classes,  with  a  professor  at 
the  head  of  each.  The  number  of  these  departments  will  be  increased,  as  the 
means  and  wants  of  the  university  shall  increase.  At  present  they  consist  of 
five,  viz. : — ^I.  Moral  science  and  belles  lettres ;  II.  Mathematics ;  III.  Ancient 
languages  and  literature;  lY.  Natural  science;  Y.  Modern  languages.  The 
students  of  each  department  are  divided  into  sections,  so  as  to  accommodate 
their  different  degrees  of  advancement,  without  any  reference  to  their  standing 
in  the  other  departments,  or  to  the  time  they  have  been  members  of  the  uni- 
versity. Any  student  may  take  a  partial  or  an  entire  course,  as  may  suit  his 
circumstances ;  and  when  regularly  dismissed,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma, 
according  to  his  attainments. — But  no  one  will  be  entitled  to  the  collegiate  de- 
gree of  beichelor  of  arts,  except  he  pass  a  thorough  and  satis&ctory  examina- 
tion in  the  entire  classical  course.  Whenever  he  does  this,  he  will  be  admitted 
to  his  degpree,  without  regnird  to  the  time  he  may  have  been  in  the  university. 
DaUy  bills  of  merit  and  demerit  are  kept  of  each  student — the  former  denoting 
the  excellencies  of  each  in  his  recitations,  and  other  college  exercises — the  lat- 
ter, the  deficiencies  and  delinquencies  of  each  in  his  respective  duties.  The 
president  will  furnish  an  exhibit  of  these  records  in  any  particular  case,  when 
requested  by  the  student  or  his  friends ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  delinquencies 
exceed  a  certain  number,  and  where  private  and  public  admonition  has  been 
ffiven  without  efibct,  a  statement  of  the  bill  of  demerit  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
iriendfl  of  sudi  delinquent  soholara.    This  will  be  the  last  step  of  discipline^ 
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praoediQg  the  final  one  of  suspenGdon  or  dismiflsion.  The  fiunilty  are  determlDed 
that  the  university  shaU  not  be  infested^  and  the  whole  community  embarraaaed 
and  perhaps  oorruptedf  by  idle  or  corrupt  members.  The  university  has  a  choice 
fibrary  of  about  3,000  volumes,  and  a  very  respectable  philosophical  and  chem- 
ical apparatus. 

Wa^ington  College^  at  Hartford.  This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Bpsaoopaliana,  and  was  established  in  1826.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  city,  on  elevated  ground.  Bt.  Bev.  Biahop 
Brownell  was  the  first  president    The  &culty  are  now 

Bev.  N.  S.  Wheaton,  D.  D.,  president 

Bev.  Horatio  Potter,  prof  mathematics  and  natural  philoaophy. 

William  M.  Holland,  prof  ancient  languages. 

J.  &  Bogers,  M.  D.,  prof  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 

CtooTge  Sumner,  M.  D.,  prof  botany. 

Hon.  William  W.  Ellsworth,  prof  of  law. 

Bev.  F.  8.  Jarvis,  D.  D.,  prof  oriental  langua^s  and  literature. 

Bev.  Ludus  M.  Purdy,  tutor. 

Gregory  A.  Perdicaris,  teacher  Greek  language,  and  librarian. 

We  quote  the  following  statements  from  a  late  prospectus  of  the  college. 

'Terms  of  admission: — For  the  Freshman  class,  English  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, and  arithmetic;  Csesar's  Ck>mmentaries,  or  Sallust;  Cicero's  Select 
Orations ;  Virgil ;  Jacob's  Greek  Beader ;  the  Gospels  of  St  Luke  and  St  John, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  Latin  and  Greek  prosody,  and  composition  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  as  taught  in  the  Latin  Tutor,  and  in  Neilson's  Greek  Exer- 
cSaeB.  Candidates  for  an  advanced  standing  must  sustain  a  fbrther  examinatioD 
on  tiiose  branches,  which  have  been  pursued  by  the  class  which  they  propose  to 
enter.  Students  of  the  partial  course  must  be  qualified  to  pursue  to  advantagpe 
those  studies  of  the  regular  course,  to  which  they  propose  to  devote  their  atten- 
tion. They  recite  with  the  regular  classes,  and  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  lectures.  The  study  of  the  modem  languages  forms  a  separate  item  of  ex- 
pense. Every  candidate  for  admission  shaU  present  to  the  president  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  his  preceptor  or  some  other  responsible 
person ;  and,  if  admitted  from  another  college,  he  must  produce  a  certificate  of 
dismission  in  good  standing.  Public  Worship. — The  students  are  required  to 
attend  morning  and  evening  prayer  in  the  college  chapel ;  and  on  the  Lord^s 
day,  to  attend  public  worship,  either  in  the  chapel,  or  at  such  places  as  their 
parents  or  g^rdians  may  desire.  Expenses. — For  tuition  $11  00  per  term; 
for  room  rent,  $3  50  per  term  ;  for  the  use  of  the  library,  $1  00  per  term ;  for 
sweeping  rooms,  ringing  the  bell,  fuel  for  recitation  rooms,  and  printing,  $2  00 
per  term ;  all  payable  in  advance.  Besides  the  above,  there  will  be  occasional 
assessments  for  damages,  extra  printing,  or  other  common  expenses.  No  com- 
mons are  established,  as  it  is  preferred  that  the  students  should  board  in  private 
fiunilies,  contiguous  to  the  college.  The  price  of  board  varies  from  $1  25  to 
$1  75  per  week.  The  students  reside  in  the  college,  and  provide  for  them- 
selves bed  and  bedding,  furniture  for  their  rooms,  fire- wood,  candles,  bookS| 
stationary,  and  washing.  Books  and  furniture  may  be  sold,  when  the  student 
has  no  further  use  for  them,  at  a  moderate  reduction  from  the  original  cost  The 
following  is  a  near  estimate  of  the  necessary  expenses,  exclusive  of  apparel, 
pocket  money,  traveling,  and  board  in  vacations.  College  bills  $60,  board  40 
weeks,  from  $60  to  $70 ;  fuel,  light,  washing,  from  $16  to  $30 ;  use  of  books, 
stationery,  furniture,  from  $10  to  $30;  taxes  in  classes,  from  $5  to  $8;  total, 
per  annum,  from  $141  to  $198.  In  regard  to  all  moneys  and  expenses  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  the  college  laws  must  be  strictly  complied  with : — *To  pre- 
vent extravagant  or  improper  expenditure  by  the  students,  all  moneys  designed 
for  their  use  shall  be  placed  by  their  parents  or  guardians  in  the  hands  of  the 
college  Bursar,  who  shall  superintend  their  expenses  with  a  parental  discretion. 
No  student  may  purchase  any  thing  without  his  permission.  All  necessary 
articles  for  the  students'  use  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Bursar,  who  shall  keep  a 
correct  account  with  each  student  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  on  hia  be- 
half and  shall  receive  a  fixed  salaiy  for  his  senrices;  and  he  shall  charge  each 
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fltadent  with  three  per  cent  on  all  moneTs  so  diabarsed,  and  pay  the  same  faito 
the  ooUege  treasnry.  If  cmy  student  shail  receive  any  money  whuh  does  not  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  Bursar^  he  shaU  he  liaUe  to  dismission  from  the  insMit' 
Hon.^  A  botanical  garden  and  green  house  is  attached  to  the  college,  well 
stocked  with  plants,  both  exotic  and  indigenous. 

Yak  College,  This  institution  was  established  in  1700,  and  incorporated  in 
1701.  It  was  established  at  Saybrook,  and  the  first  commencement  was  held 
there  September  13,  1702.  To  avoid  charges,  the  commencements  were  for 
several  years  private.  In  1703,  there  was  a  general  contribution  throughout 
the  colony  to  build  a  college  house.  In  1716,  the  institution  was  removed  to 
New  Haven.  The  first  oonmiencement  at  New  Haven  was  in  1717,  when  four 
individuals  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  About  this  time, 
Mr.  Elihu  Tale,  of  London,  gave  a  donation  of  books  to  the  college,  worth  £100, 
and  goods  to  the  amount  of  £300.  In  gratitude  for  his  munificent  donation,  the 
institution  was  named  Talb  Ck)iiLBOE.  In  1733,  Bishop  Berkeley,  of  Ireland, 
gave  1,000  volumes  of  books,  and  two  small  foundations  for  premiums.  There 
are  now  ten  college  buildings ;  four  of  which  are  halls,  100  feet  by  40,  four 
stories  high,  containing  32  rooms  each  for  students;  a  new  and  convenient 
chapel,  one  story  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  theological  school,  and  another 
to  the' library;  two  other  buildings  containing  rooms  for  recitations,  lectures, 
and  libraries ;  a  dining  hall  of  stone,  with  an  elegant  apartment  above  for  the 
mineralog^cal  cabinet  and  lectures ;  a  chemical  laboratory ;  and  the  medical 
college,  a  large  edifice  of  stone.  The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are 
very  good.  The  cabinet  of  minerals  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  presidents: — Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  1701-1707. 
Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  D.  D.,  1719-1722.  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  172&-1739. 
Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  1739-1766.  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  1766-1777.  Rev. 
Bora  StUes,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1777-1795.  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
1796-1817.    Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1817.    The  faculty  are  now: 

R^v.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president 

^n.  David  Daggett,  LL.  D.  prof  of  law. 

Thomas  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  prof  of  surgery. 

Benjamin  Silliman,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  prot  chemistry,  minermlogy,  to. 

James  L.  Kingsley,  LL.  D.,  prof  of  Latin. 

Eli  Ives,  M.  D.,  prof  theory  and  practice  of  physia 

Rev.  N.  W.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Dwight  prof  theology. 

Jonatiian  Knight,  M.  D.,  prof  anatomy,  Ac. 

Timothy  P.  Beers,  M.  D.,  prof  obstetrics. 

Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  prof  sacred  literature. 

Samuel  J.  HitchccK^  Esq.,  instructor  in  law. 

Rev.  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  D.  D.,  prof  divinity. 

Rev.  Chauncy  A.  Goodrich,  prof  rhetoric  and  oratory. 

Denison  Olmsted,  prof  math,  and  natural  philosophy. 

Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  prof  Greek. 

Heniy  Durant,  William  Carter,  Henry  N.  Day,  Flavel  Basoom,  Alfred  New- 
ton, Leverett  Griggs,  Anthony  D.  Stanley,  and  David  C.  Comstock,  tutore; 
Oliver  P.  Hubbard,  assistant  to  the  professor  of  chemistry ;  Erasmus  D.  North, 
teacher  in  elocution.  The  following  statements  will  give  farther  information  in 
respect  to  the  college.  No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  freahman  class,  till  he 
has  completed  his  fourteenth  year;  nor  to  an  advanced  standing  without  a  pro- 
portional increase  of  age.  The  whole  course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years. 
In  each  year  there  are  three  terms  or  sessions.  The  three  younger  classes  are 
divided,  each  into  three  parts ;  and  each  of  the  divisions  is  committed  to  the 
particuh^'  charge  of  a  tutor,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  profbssors,  instructs 
it  The  senior  class  is  instructed  by  the  president  and  professors.  Each  of  the 
ibur  classes  attends  three  recitations  or  lectures  in  a  day ;  except  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays  when  they  have  only  two.  Gentlemen  well  qualified  to 
teach  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  are  engaged  by  the  faculty  to  give 
instruction  in  these  branches  to  those  students  who  desire  it,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense.   The  Berkeleian  premium,  of  about  forty-six  dollara  a  year,  is  givm  to 
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the  Kholar  in  each  claas  who  ptnes  the  best  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek ; 
proTided  be  reside  an  a  graduate  in  New  Haven,  one,  two,  or  three  yean. 
PremiomB  are  also  given  for  Latin  and  English  oomposition,  and  for  declamatioii 
in  public. 

The  ITuological  dqKarimerU,  The  instructors  in  the  theological  department 
are  a  professor  of  didactic  theology,  a  professor  of  sacred  literature,  and  the 
profenors  of  divinity  and  rhetoric  in  the  classical  department  of  the  college. 
The  whole  course  of  instruction  occupies  three  years;  and  the  students  are 
divided  into  junior,  middle,  and  senior  classes. 

The  Law  school  The  law  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  David 
Daggett,  LL.  D.,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Connecticut,  and  professor  of 
law ;  and  Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  Esq.,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law.  The 
students  are  required  to  peruse  the  most  important  elementary  treatises,  and  are 
daily  examined  on  the  author  they  are  reading,  and  receive  at  the  same  time 
exi^anations  and  illustrations  of  the  subject  they  are  studying.  A  course  of 
leciures  is  delivered  by  the  professor  of  law,  on  all  the  titles  and  subjects  of 
oonmion  and  statute  law.  A  moot  court  is  holden  once  a  week  or  oftener, 
which  employs  the  students  in  drawing  pleadings  and  investigatiog  and  argu* 
ing  questions  of  law.  The  professor  of  law  delivers  lectures  to  the  senior  class 
in  college,  during  the  first  and  second  terms  once  in  each  week. 

l%e  Medical  instUution.  The  instructors  of  the  medical  institution,  are  a  pro- 
fessor of  surgery,  a  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  a  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic,  a  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  a 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  a  professor  of  obstetrics.  The  lectures 
commence  twelve  weeks  from  the  third  Wednesday  in  August,  and  continue 
sixteen  weeks.  During  the  course,  fix>m  50  to  100  lectures  are  given  by  each 
professor.  The  entire  expense  of  a  residence  of  four  months,  through  the 
course,  including  fees  and  all  expenses,  except  clothing,  is  from  120  to  160 
dollars. 

LUchfidd  Law  school  Litchfield  is  the  capital  of  Litchfield  county,  30  miles 
west  of  Hartford,  31  north-west  of  New  Haven,  329  from  Washington.  We 
quote  the  following  statements  respecting  the  celebrated  law  school  in  this 
town.  The  number  of  students  from  1798  to  1827,  both  inclusive,  was  730. 
This  law  school  was  established  in  1782  by  the  Hon.  Tapping  Reeve,  late  Chief 
Justice  of  Connecticut,  and  continued  under  his  sole  direction  until  the  year 
1798,  when  the  Hon.  J.  Gould  was  associated  with  him.  These  gentlemen  con- 
tinued their  joint  labors  until  1820,  since  which  period  Judge  Gould  has  lectured 
alone.  From  its  commencement,  it  has  enjoyed  a  patronage,  which  distinguished 
talent  combined  with  great  legal  attainment  justly  merited.  It  has  been  com- 
posed of  young  men  from  every  section  of  the  Union,  many  of  whom  have  since 
been  eminently  conspicuous,  both  as  jurists  and  as  statesmen.  And  indeed  even 
now,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  legal  seminaries  which  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  our  country,  this  school  maintains  its  pre-eminence.  This,  it 
is  believed,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  advantages,  which  the  mode  of  instruction 
here  prescribed,  possesses  over  the  systems  usually  adopted  in  similar  institu- 
tiona  According  to  the  plan  pursued  by  Judge  Gould,  the  law  is  divided  into 
ibrty-eight  titles,  which  embrace  all  its  important  branches,  and  of  which  he 
treats  in  systematic  detail.  These  titles  are  the  result  of  thirty  years  severe 
and  close  application.  They  comprehend  the  whole  of  his  legal  reading  during 
that  period,  and  continue  moreover  to  be  enlarged  and  improved  by  modem 
acyudications.  The  lectures,  which  are  delivered  every  day,  and  which  usually 
occupy  an  hour  and  a  half,  embrace  every  principle  and  rule  falling  under  the 
several  divisions  of  the  different  titles.  The  examinations,  which  are  held  every 
Saturday,  upon  the  lectures  of  the  preceding  week,  consist  of  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  principles  of  each  rule,  and  not  merely  of  such  questions  as 
can  be  answered  from  memory  without  any  exercise  of  the  judgment  These 
examinations  are  held  a  part  of  the  time,  by  Jabez  W.  Huntington,  Esq.,  a  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  of  the  bar,  whose  practice  enables  him  to  introduce  fre- 
quent and  familiar  illustrations,  which  create  an  interest,  and  serve  to  impress 
more  strongly  upon  the  mind  the  knowledge  acquired  during  the  week.  There 
is  also  oonnected  with  the  institution,  a  vnoot  court  for  the  argument  of  law 
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qnestiona,  iit  which  Judge  Gk>ald  preeides.  The  questions  that  are  disonased, 
•re  preiMred  by  him  in  the  forms  in  which  they  generally  arise.  These  ooorts 
are  held  onoe  <U  katt  in  each  week,  two  students  acting  as  ooonselora,  one  on 
each  side :  And  the  arguments  that  are  advanced,  together  with  the  opinion  of 
the  judge,  are  carefUlly  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  For  the 
preparation  of  these  questions,  access  may  at  all  times  be  had  to  an  extensire 
library.  Besides  these  courts,  there  are  societies  established  for  improvement 
in  forensic  exercises,  which  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  students.  The 
whole  course  is  completed  in  fourteen  months,  including  two  vacations  of  four 
weeks  each,  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  the  autumn.  No  student  can  enter 
for  a  shorter  period  than  three  months.  The  terms  of  instruction  are  $100  for 
the  first  year,  and  $60  for  the  second,  payable  either  in  advance  or  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Atyhim/or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford.  The  American  asylum  owes  its 
origin  to  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  H.  Gallau- 
deC  to  give  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  that 
city.  The  attention  of  people  being  excited,  it  was  computed  that  there  were 
more  than  a  hundred  deaf  mutes  in  Connecticut ;  and  Mr.  Gkdlaudet  was  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  establishment  of  an  institution  at  Hartford  for  their 
relief  having  previously  stipulated  for  means  of  personally  examining  the 
European  institutions  for  the  relief  of  persons  thus  afflicted.  Mr.  Gkdlaudet 
embarked  for  Europe  in  May,  1815.  He  returned  in  August,  1816,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Laurent  Olerc,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Abb6  8icard.  The 
course  of  Instruction  commenced,  with  seven  pupils,  in  April,  1817,  and,  in 
1839,  there  were  143  pupils  in  the  institution,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ghillaudet 
and  nine  assistant  instructors.  54  of  the  pupils  were  supported  wholly  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts;  15,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; 13  by  that  of  Maine;  21  by  that  of  Vermont;  and  13  by  that  of  Con- 
necticut The  institution,  from  its  establishment  to  1830,  had  imparted  its 
benefits  to  318  persona  The  funds  of  the  asylum  have  been  derived  from  private 
donations,  and  firom  a  g^rant  of  land  in  Alabama,  made  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  1819.  These  have  fiimished  the  institution  with  a  large  and 
commodious  brick  building,  in  which  the  pupils  reside  and  receive  instruction; 
a  dwelling-house  for  the  principal,  and  convenient  out-houses,  including  two 
brick  wonshope,  in  which  the  male  pupils  work  four  or  five  hours  daily,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  mechanical  trade ;  and  have  enabled  the  directors  to  form  a  perma- 
nent frind  of  considerable  amount 

NEW  YORK. 

Blbmxktaby  Education. — '  There  were  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  1831,  which  was  the  date  of  the  latest  reports  on  the 
number  of  children,  508,878  children  over  5  and  under  16  years  of  age;  of 
whom  494,959  received  instruction  in  district  schools.  The  whole  number  of 
organized  school  districts  in  the  State  is  9,600;  of  which  8,941  made  their  an- 
niul  reports.  These  were  kept  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  an  average 
period  of  eight  out  of  the  twelve  months.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in- 
structed in  those  districts  which  made  returns,  was  a  fraction  more  than  55  for 
each  school.  In  1816,  the  number  of  organized  districts  was  2,755,  and  the 
children  taught  according  to  the  returns,  was  140,106.  The  increase  of  those 
districts  which  have  adopted  the  system,  in  16  years,  has  been  of  course,  6,845; 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  taught,  in  the  same  time,  354,853. 
The  productive  capital  of  the  New  York  school  fiind  now  amounts  to  $1,735,- 
175  28.  The  revenue  it  afforded  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September 
last,  was  $93,755  31.  But  the  revenue  for  the  coming  year  is  estimated  at 
$101,250 ;  for  the  frind  is  increasing.  This  revenue  is  paid  over  from  the  State 
treasury  to  the  commissioners  of  the  several  towns  in  the  State  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools ;  and  it  appears  that  so  much  is  added  ttorn  the  general  funds  of 
the  treasury,  as  to  make  up  the  round  sum  of  $100,000.  To  this,  if  we  add 
$188,384  53,  the  avails  of  a  SUte  tax;  and  $17,198  25  which  is  derived  from 
local  funds  ponessed  by  some  of  the  towns,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  $305»r 
682  78:  ana  tiiis  usually  is  denominated  the  'public  money.*    It  appears  that 
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t6l  tafwns  ptid  to  their  tetcbera  duriDg  the  ptet  year,  by  way  of  sabscription, 
Tohmtaiy  ooDtribation,  or  taxation  in  their  several  diatricta,  $368,320  17 ;  and 
tliia  added  to  the  public  money,  makes  an  aggregate  amomit  of  $663,902  95 
paid  for  teachers'  wages  alone,  with  the  exception  of  about  $60,000  otherwise 
applied  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Thus  where  the  State  or  the  school  ftud 
paya  one  dollar  for  teachers'  wages,  an  inhabitant  of  a  town,  by  a  tax  upon  hia 
property,  pays  $1  28;  and  by  voluntary  contribution  in  the  school  district 
where  he  resides,  $3  58  for  the  same  object,  to  which  is  added  the  proportion 
of  11  ceotB,  derived  from  the  local  school  fund.  So  that  the  State  pays  less  than 
tme-tixtkt  and  the  inhabitants  Jive-sixtha  of  the  teachers'  wages.  But  the  amount 
paid  for  teachers'  wages  is  only  about  one-half  of  the  expense  annually  incurred 
for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  yearly  value  of  the  capital  vested  in 
school-houses,  the  books,  Aiel,  Ac.,  is  estimated  at  $462,579;  which  added  to 
the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  makes  a  gprand  total  of  $1,126,482  45,  ex- 
pended annually  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  conmion  schools.  And  the 
revenue  of  the  school  fund;  that  is,  the  $100,000  paid  from  the  State  treasury 
pays  a  fraction  less  than  one^levenih  of  the  annual  expenditures  upon  these 
schools.  Before  the  last  year  it  never  has  paid  leas  than  one-tenth  of  the 
whole.  Thus,  every  year's  experience  of  the  tendency  of  the  New  York  com- 
mon school  system  should  increase  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  which  devised 
a  {dan  so  excellent,  and  which  makes  a  fund  obviously  beneficial  to  the  State, 
instead  of  operating  to  paralyze  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education,  as 
has  sometimes  happened,  especially  in  Connecticut  The  superintendent  ap- 
pears to  regard  the  incorporated  academies,  of  which  there  are  about  57  in  the 
State,  as  destined  ultimately  to  become  the  appropriate  seminaries  for  preparing 
teachers  for  common  schools ;  and  also  urges  with  great  earnestness,  the  im- 
portance of  employing  competent  teachers  of  common  schools,  at  much  more 
liberal  prices  than  heretofore.  He  urges,  too,  a  more  rigid  discharge  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  of  the  schools,  and, — ^as  we  are  very  happy  to  see^ 
expresses  a  deep  conviction  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  provide  the 
means  of  instruction  for  the  inmates  of  manufacturing  establishments.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  furnishing  every  school  district  in  the  State  witn  a 
copy  of  Hall's  lectures  on  school  keeping :  a  measure  of  undoubted  importance, 
and  worthy  of  being  imitated  in  other  States. 

The  sum  apportioned  to  public  schools  in  New  York  city,  during  the  year 
1832,  was  $90,748  86,  being  nearly  $20  to  each  scholar  instructed  in  the 
schools,  which  are  allowed  by  the  legislature  to  share  in  the  funds.  The  cul- 
pable indifference  of  parents  in  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  public 
schools,  is  still  felt  as  a  serious  evil  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  public 
school  society  has  endeavored  to  counteract  this  deplorable  apathy,  by  employ- 
ing a  person  at  a  salary  of  $800  per  annum,  to  visit  parents  in  all  parts  of  the. 
city,  and  to  invite  and  persuade  them  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  and  it 
appears  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  that  the  corporation  of  the  city  have 
passed  an  ordinance,  '  excluding  from  the  participation  of  public  charity,  when 
it  may  be  required,  all  out-door  poor,  whether  emigrants  or  not,  who,  having 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve,  neglect  or  refuse  to  send  them  to 
some  one  of  the  public  schools.'  About  4,000  families  are  usually  aided  as  out- 
door poor;  averaging  five  to  each  family,  it  gives  a  total  of  20,000,  who  will 
feel  the  benefit  of  this  ordinance.  The  English  reader  is  used  in  549  towns  in 
the  State;  Daboll's  arithmetic  in  472;  Murray's  grammar  in  462;  Webster's 
spelling  book  in  433  ;  the  New  Testament  in  166 ;  Woodbridge's  geography  in 
375;  Walker's  dictionary  in  95:  Olney's  geography  in  183;  Cobb's  spelling 
book  in  235;  Kirkham's  grammar  in  HI,  &,c, 

ACADKMIES  AND  HiGH  80U00L8. — 'The  incorporated  academies,'  says  Mr. 
Flagg,  in  bis  last  report,  '  may  be  relied  upon  as  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  There  are  now  57  academies  in  the  State;  in  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment of  which  about  $400,000  have  been  expended  by  the  State  and  by  indi- 
viduals ;  and  to  these  academies  a  revenue  of  $10,000  is  distributed  annually 
by  the  State.  In  1827,  $150,000  were  transferred  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  State,  to  the  literature  fund,  for  the  avowed  object  of  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  of  common  schools,  by  increasing  the  apportionment  to  the 
academies.'    In  each  senatorial  district  the  sum  of  $1,250  is  distributed. 
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At  Rocheskr  is  a  maDual  labor  school,  whidi  not  long  sinoe  commenoed  op- 
erations. At  Whitestown,  near  Utica,  is  the  Onada  instikUe^  a  manaal  labor 
school,  which  has  been  in  operatioq  a  number  of  years.  Rev.  G^rge  W.  Gale 
has  lately  been  chosen  principal  The  Kinderbook  academy  is  under  the  oare 
of  Messrs.  Silas  Metcalf^  and  James  Johnson,  Jr.  The  moral  improvement  of 
the  pupils  receives  particular  attention.  The  library  contains  nearly  400  select 
volumes.  Board  is  about  $1  75  a  week;  tuition  from  $8  to  $5  a  quarter.  The 
Albany  academy  has  16  trustees,  and  220  students.  T.  R.  Bedc,  principal; 
Peter  Bullions,  Joseph  Henry,  Daniel  D.  T.  Leach,  and  O.  W.  Carpenter,  instruct- 
ors. Buffalo  Uierary  and  scientific  academy.  Rev.  Charles  Bishop,  principal ; 
Rev.  6.  O.  Warner,  and  James  Jarvis,  Jr.,  assistants.  Eraamus  Ball  academy^ 
Fiatbush,  L.  L,  four  miles  from  New  York  city,  J.  W.  Kellogg,  principal.  The 
building  is  100  feet  by  36,  with  a  wiug  of  60  feet  by  25.  Flushing  instiiute  for 
boys,  Queens  county.  Rev.  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  principal  Otnsva  academy  for 
boys,  connected  with  Geneva  college,  86  pupils  in  1830.  The  Troyfemjole  sem- 
inary was  instituted  in  1821 ;  Emma  Willard,  principal,  a  vioe-principal,  and 
19  assistants.  Pupils  between  200  and  300,  one-third  from  Troy.  The  Brook- 
lyn collegiate  institute,  opposite  New  York  city,  has  a  capital  of  $30,000,  designed 
to  afford  young  ladies  the  same  advantages  that  are  enjoyed  by  young  men  in 
colleges.  75  pupils  can  be  accommodated  as  boarders  with  the  principal  The 
Ontario  female  seminary  was  incorporated  in  1825,  capital  $10,000,  Miss  Han- 
nah Upham,  principal;  and  5  assistants;  100  scholars.  The  other  principal 
female  academies  are  Clinton,  Hamilton,  Cortlandville,  Homer,  Cooperstown, 
Whitesboro,  Washington  at  Greenwich,  Rensselaerville,  Hobart  in  Delaware 
county,  Mt  Pleasant  in  Westchester,  Ac.  In  1830,  there  had  been  distributed 
to  the  various  academies  from  the  literature  t'uud,  $120,188  83 ;  and  g^ven  di- 
rectly by  the  legislature,  $27,268  82. 

Colleges  and  higher  Seminarie& — Brockport  college.  The  college,  which 
the  Baptists  are  here  erecting,  is  constructed  of  free  stone,  100  feet  by  60,  five 
stories  high  including  the  basement.  Exclusive  of  the  chapel,  library  room. 
Ac.,  there  are  to  be  90  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  students.  Connected 
with  the  institution  are  five  acres  of  land.  The  whole  cost  of  the  establishment 
is  $15,000. 

Geneva  college.  This  institution  was  established  at  Geneva  in  1826.  Rev. 
Richard  S.  Mason,  D.  D.,  president.  '  The  discipline  exercised  at  this  college, 
is  as  much  as  possible  of  the  paternal  character,  by  private  admonition,  rather 
than  public  censure,  by  the  endeavor  to  produce  correct  conduct  from  the  in- 
culcation of  correct  principals — religious  principals,  if  this  can  be  effected — ^if 
not  from  the  inculcation  of  honorable  and  gentlemanly  feeling^.  A  system  of 
espionage  and  coercion  is  as  much  as  possible  avoided.*  The  following  is  U^ 
list  of  offlcere : 

Rev.  Richard  S.  Mason,  D.  D.,  president 

Horace  Webster,  prof  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

,  prof  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

M.  D.  Holstein,  prof  of  modem  languages. 

Auburn  Theological  seminary.  This  institution  was  established  by  the  Pres- 
byterians at  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  in  1820.    The  faculty  are: 

Rev.  James  Richards,  D.  D.,  prof  of  Christian  theology. 
Rev.  M.  L.  R.  Perrine,  D.  D.,  prof  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Rev.  Henry  Mills,  prof  of  biblical  literature. 
,  prof  of  sacred  rhetoric. 

Hamilton  college.  This  institution  is  located  at  Clinton,  a  village  in  the  town 
of  Kirkland,  Oneida  county.  It  was  established  in  1812.  Rev.  Aasel  Backus, 
D.  D.,  was  the  first  president.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Davis, 
D.  D.  Dr.  D.  resigned  in  1832,  and  Rev.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, is  the  president  elect.  The  location  of  this  college  is  delightful.  The  col- 
lege buildings,  three  in  number,  four  stories  high,  stand  in  a  line,  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  rich  and  picturesque  scenery. 
A  law  professorship  has  been  recently  founded  in  this  college,  by  the  bequest 
of  $20,000  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Maynard  of  Utica.    The  faculty  of  this  college  are : 
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R0T.  Sereno  K  Dwigfat,  premdent  elect 

John  H.  Latbrop,  pro£  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoaophj. 

Rev.  Simeon  North,  proC  of  languages. 

Joaiah  Nojea,  M.  D.,  prof,  of  chemistry  and  natural  history. 

— ^  proC  of  law. 

Ebeneaer  B.  Maltbie,  tutor. 

MamQkm  LUercary  and  Theological  Seminary,  This  institution  is  at  Hamilton, 
in  Madison  county.  It  was  incorporated  in  1819.  The  sum  of  $8,000  was 
raised.  In  1822,  the  instruction  of  the  students  was  committed  to  two  profess- 
ors. In  1823,  a  building  was  erected,  sufficient  to  accommodate  40  students. 
Another  building  was  iniabed  in  1827.  It  is  of  stone,  100  feet  by  60,  four 
stories  high,  containing  34  rooms  for  study,  as  many  for  lodging,  a  reading-room, 
lecture  room,  and  a  chapel,  sufficient  to  accommodate  2,000  people.  Tlie  ex- 
pense was  about  $7,000.  Near  the  building  there  is  a  commodious  boarding- 
house,  a  joiner's  shop,  and  a  farm  of  130  acres,  owned  by  the  Baptist  education 
society. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  prof  mental  phDosophy  and  theology. 

Bev.  Bamas  Sears,  prof  biblical  theology. 

Bev.  Seth  S.  Whitman,  prof.  Hebrew,  and  biblical  criticism. 

Bev.  Daniel  Hascall,  prof  sacred  rhetoric. 

Bev.  Joel  S.  Bacon,  prof  elect  of  math,  and  nat.  philosophy. 

Asahel  C.  Kendrick,  prof,  of  languages. 

William  Mather,  M.  D.,  of  Fairfield,  gives  a  course  of  lectures  in  chemistry. 
Medical  School  at  Fairfieltl.    This  school  is  established  by  authority  of  the 
State,  and  is  under  its  patronage.    It  has  190  students.    The  professors  are: 

J.  NcNaughton,  M.  D.,  prof  anatomy  and  surgery. 

T.  R.  Beck,  M.  D.,  prof,  physic  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

W.  Willoughby,  M.  D.,  prof  obstetrics,  Ac. 

James  Hadley,  M.  D.,  prof  chemistry. 

James  Delamater,  M.  D.,  prof  surgery. 

ffarttoick  Seminary.  This  institution  owes  its  establishment  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Rev.  John  C.  Hartwig,  of  the  Lutheran  church,  who  bequeathed  a  large 
estate  in  land  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  seminary,  for  training  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  particularly  in  the  Lutheran  church.  It  was  incorporated  in  1816, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  principal  and  first  professor  of  theology  should  alwavs 
be  a  Lutheran.  It  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hartwick,  in  Otsego  county.  The 
seminary  commenced  its  operations  in  1815,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Hazelius,  D.  D.,  as  principal.  At  his  resignation,  in  August^  1830,  Rev.  6. 
B.  Miller  was  elected  principal.  Rev.  G.  B.  Thummel  is  assistant  teacher  and 
librarian.  The  seminary  is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  theological  and 
academical  In  the  academical,  the  students  are  fitted  for  college,  or  for  the 
active  duties  of  life« 

Union  College.  Schenactady,  where  this  institution  is  established,  is  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Mohawk,  15  miles  from  Albany.  The  Erie  canal  passes 
through  it,  and  it  is  connected  with  Albany  by  a  railroad.  The  population  in 
1830,  was  4,256.  The  college  was  founded  in  1795.  The  first  president  was 
the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  brother  of  the  president  of  New  Jersey  college  He 
presided  over  it  with  great  reputation  for  three  years.  His  successor  was  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.,  who  continued  in  the  office  firom  June,  1799,  till 
his  death,  August  1,  1801.  The  present  incumbent  is  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.     The  professors  are : 

Rev.  Robert  Proudfit,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Rev.  John  A.  Yates,  oriental  literature. 

Joel  B.  Nott,  botany  and  mineralogy. 

Rev.  John  Nott,  assistant  prof,  of  languages. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Proat,  I.  W.  Jackson,  Thomas  C.  Reed,  assistant  professors. 
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Columbia  CoUege.  This  ingtitntion,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  fbonded  bj 
rojal  charter,  in  1764,  under  the  name  of  King's  GoUege,  by  which  title  it  con- 
tinued to  be  known  until  the  revolution.  The  presidents  under  the  charter 
were  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  1754-1763.  Rev.  Myles  Cooper,  LL.  D.,  1763- 
1776.  During  the  interval  between  1776  and  1784,  the  business  of  instnwtion 
was  necessarily  suspended,  and  the  college  edifice  appropriated  to  the  services 
of  a  military  hospital.  The  regents  of  the  university,  (individuals  appointed  by 
act  of  the  legislature  to  superintend  the  general  interests  of  education  in  the 
State,)  discharged  the  duties  of  trustees  tiU  1787,  when  an  act  was  passed,  by 
which  the  original  charter  of  the  college  was  confirmed,  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution altered  to  Columbia  College,  and  the  government  intrasted  to  a  board  of 
trustees.  The  presidents  under  this  new  charter,  are  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.  D.,  1787-1800.  Rev.  Charles  Wharton,  D.  D.,  1801-1801.  Rt  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Moore,  D.  D.,  1801-1811.  Rev.  WUliam  Harris,  D.  D.,  1811-1829. 
Hon.  William  A.  Duer,  LL.  D.,  1830.    The  faculty  are: 

WUliam  A.  Duer,  LL.  D..  president. 

Rev.  John  Mc Vicar,  D.  D.,  prof.  mor.  and  men.  phiL  rhet  and  polit  ecoa 
N.  F.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  prof.  Greek  and  Latin. 
Charles  Anthon,  Jay  prof.  Latin  and  Greek.  * 

James  Renwick,  prof  natural  philosophy  and  chemistxy, 
Henry  J.  Anderson,  prof  math,  and  astronomy. 
James  Kent,  LL  D.,  prof  law. 
Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  prof  Italian. 
Rev.  Antoine  Verren,  prof  French. 
A  grammar  school  connected  with  the  college,  under  the,  care  of  Professor 
Anthon,  contains  100  students. 

University  of  tfie  city  of  New  York.  This  university  was  chartered  by  the 
legrislature  in  1831.  It  is  projected  on  the  liberal  scale  of  the  universities  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  funds  have  been  raised  by  the  subscription  of 
individual&  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  32  members,  chosen  by  the  stock- 
holders, together  with  the  Mayor  and  four  members  of  the  Common  Council  of 
tiie  city.  There  are  two  general  departments  in  the  university.  The  first 
comprises  professorships  and  &culties  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
Uterature  and  science,  which  may  be  increased  according  to  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery and  the  wants  of  the  community.  The  second  embraces  what  is  usually 
deemed  a  fViU  course  of  classical,  philosophical,  and  mathematical  instruction, 
and  also  a  complete  course  of  English  literature,  of  mathematics,  and  sciences, 
with  their  application  to  agfriculture.  to  the  arts,  and  generally  to  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life.  The  emoluments  of  professors  arise  {torn  salaries  and  from 
fees.  The  professors  are  divided  into  faculties  of  letters,  of  science,  and  the 
arts,  of  h&w,  and  of  medicine.  The  last  is  not  yet  appointed.  In  the  first  gen- 
eral department,  there  are  attending  members,  who  are  subjected  only  to  suoh 
general  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the  payment  of  fees,  and  good 
order  within  the  precincts  of  the  university;  and  matriadated  members,  who 
are  candidates  for  honors,  and  who  are  subjected  to  examinations  and<  to  the 
discipline  of  the  institution.  In  the  second  general  department  the  course  of 
instruction  is  by  lectures,  examinations,  recitations,  compositions,  and  public 
speaking.  Every  student  has  an  unlimited  choice  of  the  brandies  taught.  The 
instructors  appointed  are : 

Rev.  James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D.,  chancellor  and  instructor  in  sacred  an- 
tiquities. 

,  professor  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 

Rev.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and 
belles  lettres. 

Henry  Yethake,  professor  mathematics  and  astronomy. 

D.  B.  Douglass,  professor  natural  philosophy,  architecture,  and  engineering. 

John  Torrey,  M.  D.,  professor  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  botany. 

S.  F.  B.  Morse,  professor  sculpture  and  painting. 

Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  professor  Greek  and  oriental  literatura 
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R0T.  Geoige  Bush,  a^jm^  profeasor  Hebrew. 

Ber.  John  MulligaD,  professor  of  Latin  and  Qroek. 

SeT.  Wm.  Smenpeutscb,  professor  Qerman. 

Migael  Cabrera  de  Kevares,  professor  Spanish. 

Laramo  L.  da  Ponte,  professor  Italian. 

GharisB  Pannantier,  professor  French. 

Henry  Boetwick,  instructor  in  history,  geomphy. 

Bev.  &  H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  lecturer  on  mor^  philoeophy. 

Franda  Lieber,  LL.  D.,  lecturer  on  oommeroe,  agricultoreiy  ko, 

OoOege  of  Physiciana  and  Surgeons  in  New  Tork  cUy,  Number  of  stadenti^ 
188.    Profeasoia: 

John  A.  Smith,  K.  D.,  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Alexander  H  Stevens,  M.  D.,  surgery. 

Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.  D.,  theory  and  practioe  of  physia 

Edward  Delafi^d,  M.  D.,  obetetrics,  kc 

John  B.  Beck,  M.  D.,  materia  medica,  Ac. 

John  Torrey,  M.  D.,  chemistry  and  botany. 

Lectures  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  November  annuaUy,  and  continue 
four  months.    The  college  building  is  situated  in  Barclay  street 

CfenenU  Theohgieal  Seminary  of  the  Proteskmi  Epiaeopal  Chwrek  mi  the  Oniied 
Staiee^  locaied  in  New  York  city.    Instructors: 

Bt  Bey.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  D.  D.,  prof  nature,  min.  and  pol  of  diurdL 

Bev.  Si  H.  Turner,  D.  D.,  prof  biblical  learn,  and  interpretation. 

Bey.  Bird  Wilson,  D.  D.,  prof,  systematic  divinity. 

C.  C.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  prof  oriental  and  Greek  literature. 

Bev.  B.  W.  Harris,  librarian. 

From  the  last  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Convention  on  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  seminary,  we  take  Uie  following : — The  oontribu- 
iions  and  donations  to  the  seminary,  from  its  first  establishment  down  to  the 
present  day,  amount  to  the  capital  sum  of  $168,928  67.  Of  which  there  have 
been  expended  for  current  purposes,  $40,290  60 ;  for  buildings,  $33,620 ;  filUnff 
up  water  lots,  Ac.,  $9,696 ;  assessments  for  streets,  Ac,  $1,326 ;  investments  of 
sums  contributed  for  scholarships,  $14,194  72 ;  leaving  a  capital  of  $60,003  36, 
invested  in  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  $3,600. 
The  annual  expenditure,  with  the  utmost  economy,  amounts  to  $6,000,  and  the 
deficiency,  consequently,  of  the  receipts,  to  cover  the  expenditure  is  $1,400. 
Two  large  legacies  have  been  given  to  the  institution,  one  of  $60,000  by  Mr. 
Sherred,  and  another  of  $100,000  by  Mr.  Frederio  Eohne,  but  neither  of  them 
are  yet  available. 

The  following  comparative  view  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  higher  sem- 
inaries, compiled  by  B.  F.  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  we  take  fix>m  Mr.  Williams's 
New  York  Begister:— 

1790.    [population  op  ths  itats  340,190.] 

If  omber  of  eoltagw 1 

AcadomiM S 

Nombar  of  itadonta  io  the  eollego,  about 40 

Nombor  of  aehoUn  in  the  aoademiet,  about 150 

1800.    [POPULATION  586,050.] 

OoUmM 8 

AeademiM 10 

Btodeota  in  tho  eoUefet S90 

Whole  number  of  iCudentt  in  the  aeademiet,  of  whom  only  a  tmall  propoitioB 

ela»ieal  iCudenta. 344 


1810.    [POPULATION  099,040.] 

Coileget 8 

Medical  eollefe 1 

Aeademiet 85 

Btodeota  in  the  eollqiea,  abcMit 890 

(HNo  leport  flrom  the  Medieal  eoHege.) 
Woole  number  of  ttodeots  in  the  academiei,  of  whom  518  are  reported  ••  par- 
mi^  eknieal  itadiei  or  tilt  higher  branohaa  of  Eoflidi  •daoatJoo 1,409 
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1890.    [popULATiOH  l,a7S^81S.J 

CollflfM  (indading  the  Collefe  of  PhTiieUun  and  SnrgMm  in  tlw  cHj  of 

New  York  and  in  the  wettern  dittriot) 5 

Aoidemies 30 

Student*  in  thecolie||e« 47S 

Students  in  the  Medical  col^sei 1S6 

Whole  number  of  students  in  the  academies  during  the  yu  1810,  of  whom 

636reoeiTed  dassioal  instruction,  &e 9^818 

1830.    [POPULATIOH  ABOUT  l,95O,000.J 

CoH^get 4 

Medical  collages S 

Academies 1 55 

Students  in  the  colkoM,  iocludinc  those  in  the  preparatory  schools  connected 

with  Columbia  and  GencTa  colleges 506 

Students  in  the  Medical  collies 976 

Students  in  the  academies,  pursuing  classical  studies  and  the  higher  branches 

of  English  education St,090 

Other  stttdenu 1,805 

Whole  number  of  students  in  the  academies 3^35 

There  are  two  academies  of  fine  arts  in  New  York — ^tbe  American  and  Na- 
tional, the  former  supported  by  artists,  the  latter  by  amateurs.  The  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  has  been  very  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  its  object&  The 
Clinton  Hall  is  a  recent  association  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts.  The  Society  Library,  founded  in  1754,  contains  more  than  22,000 
volumes.  The  Historical  Society,  incorporated  in  1809,  has  collected  a  vast 
number  of  records  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
New  York.  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  under  Mr. 
Harvey  P.  Peet,  has  accommodations  for  150  pupils. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Elehbntart  Eduoation. — Considerable  attention  to  the  caane  of  popular 
education  has  recently  been  awakened  throughout  the  State,  and  measures  are 
in  prog^ss  which  promise  important  and  happy  results.  A  school  fhnd,  now 
exceeding  $250,000,  is  managed  by  trustees  under  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  is  steadily  increasing ;  while  a  large  portion  of  its  annual  income  is 
distributed  among  the  several  townships,  and  is  applied,  augmented  by  moneys 
voluntarily  raised  by  the  townships,  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and 
otherwise  to  extend  the  means  of  education  over  the  whole  community.  In  the 
circular  of  the  American  School  Agent's  Society,  it  is  stated  that  in  *  New 
Jersey,  in  1828,  11,742  children  were  entirely  destitute  of  instruction,  and 
15,000  adults  unable  to  read.  In  many  of  the  towns,  more  than  half  of  the 
children  never  attend,  and  in  two  counties,  48  districts  were  entirely  destitute 
of  schools.' 

AoADEBOBS  AND  HIGHBR  SEMnrARiBS.~A  Manual  Labor  School  has  been 
lately  established  near  Sergeantville,  seven  miles  firom  Fleming^n,  and  40  from 
Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  R.  Rittenhouse,  called  the  Mantua  Manual  Labor  InMuU. 
It  has  a  fiurm  of  150  acres,  a  house  which  will  accommodate  30  students. 
About  three  hours  every  day,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted,  are  occupied 
in  manual  labor.  For  tuition,  board,  lodging,  lights,  and  fuel,  $25  a  quarter 
are  charged.  At  Princeton,  is  the  EdgehiU  Seminary^  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Patton,  formerly  a  professor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  lads, 
limited  to  40,  are  taken  under  the  entire  control  of  Mr.  Patton.  Several  assist- 
ant teachers  are  employed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  private  schools  in 
the  country.  At  the  same  place  is  a  Boarding  &hool  for  boys,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Sears.  The  ages  at  which  boys  are  admitted  are  from  seven 
to  fourteen.  The  winter  session  commences  the  first  Thursday  in  November, 
and  continues  22  weeks.  Charge  for  board,  tuition,  fuel,  Ac.,  $100.  The  sum- 
mer session  commences  on  the  first  Thursday  in  May,  and  continues  21  weeks. 
Charge,  $90.  LatvrenceviUe  High  School  Isaac  V.  Brown,  Alexander  H. 
Phillips,  principals ;  terms,  $200  per  annum,  exclusive  of  books  and  clothing. 
Newark  Young  Ladiet^  InstiiuU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worcester,  principals.  Board 
and  &mily  tuition  $35  a  quarter;  tuition  in  elementary  education,  $5 ;  in  higher 
English  studies,  $7 ;  in  lan^^uajpes,  $8,  to    ^SU  Top  School^  Mendham.    Ezra 
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EBirdifld,  principal.  Terms  for  boarding,  tuition,  washing,  taeH,  lights,  $126 
per  annum.  Small  children  are  taught  in  a  separate  department  At  Bbofn- 
Jidd  is  an  academy  of  long  standing.  At  Orange  is  a  daasicfll  school  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Pierson. 

(X)LLBGn  ASD  HIGHER  SEMDrAHHS. — Buigers  OoUege,  This  institution  is  e»- 
tablished  at  New  Brunswick,  33  miles  south-west  of  New  York,  and  56  north- 
east of  Philadelphia^  on  the  west  side  of  Raritan  river.  The  college  was 
founded  in  1770,  and  named  after  a  distinguished  benefitctor.  The  principal 
building  is  of  stone,  three  stories  in  height    The  students  generallj  lodge  with 

S'vate  fiunilies  in  the  village,  and  the  building  is  devoted  to  public  purposes. 
T.  Philip  Milledoler,  D.  D^  is  president  of  the  College,  and  professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.  The  whole  number  of  students  is  70.  Rev.  John  Cross 
has  given  lectures  the  past  year  in  belles  lettres,  and  Professor  Beck  in  natural 
history  and  chemistry.  'A  Bible  Society,  and  a  weekly  association  for  prayer 
exist  in  the  College,  and  the  biblical  recitation  and  chapel  service  on  the  Sab- 
bath are  well  attended.  The  Grammar  School  attached  to  the  Ck)Uege  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert  0.  Currie,  and 
numbers  at  present  38  scholars.  An  English  and  Scientific  School,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  in  the  same  building,  has  32  scholars.* 

T%e  Theological  Seminary  ai  New  Bruimnck.  This  institution  is  also  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Dutdi  church,  and  is  connected  with  Rutgers  Ckdlege. 
The  number  of  students  is  20.    The  professors  are: 

Rev.  Philip  Milledoler,  D.  D.,  didactic  and  pol.  theology. 

Rev.  James  S.  Cannon,  D.  D.,  church  hist  and  eccL  government 

Rev.  Alexander  McClelland,  D.  D.,  biblical  literature. 

CoOege  of  New  Jersey^  ai  Princeton.  This  institution  was  established  in  1746 
in  Elizabethtown.  From  1748  to  1757,  it  was  at  Newark.  In  1757,  it  was 
removed  to  Princeton.  The  list  of  presidents  is  as  follows : — Rev.  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  1746-1747.  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  1748-1757.  Rev.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, 1757-1758.  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  1759-1761.  Rev.  Samuel  Fmley, 
1761-1766.  Rev.  John  Witherspoon,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1768-1794.  Rev.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1795-1812.  Rev.  Ashbel  Qreen,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
1812-1822.  Rev.  James  Camahan,  D.  D.,  1823.  The  principal  benefactors  to 
the  college  are  Colonel  Henry  Rutgers  and  his  sisters,  $6,500;  Dr.  Mas 
Boudinot,  SI 5,000,  and  4,000  acres  of  land;  Dr.  David  Hosack  of  New  York, 
1,000  specimens  of  minerals ;  the  family  of  the  late  (Governor  Phillips  of  Boston, 
$2,000.  The  principal  college  building  is  of  stone— the  same  in  which  a  party 
of  British  troops  took  refuge  in  1777,  and  f^om  which  they  were  dislodged  by 
Washington.  A  great  nmnber  of  distinguished  men  have  been  educated  at  this 
college.  It  was  founded  by  the  Synod  of  New  York,  with  the  special  view  of 
raising  up  ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and 
preparations  are  making  to  erect  an  additional  building.    The  offic^  are: 

Rev.  James  Camahan,  D.  D.,  president 

Rev.  John  Maclean,  vice-president  and  prof  ancient  languagea 

Rev.  Albert  B.  Dod,  professor  of  mathematics. 

Joseph  Henry,  professor  natural  philosophy. 

John  Torrey,  M.  D.,  professor  chemistry. 

Samuel  L.  Howell,  M.  D.,  professor  anatomy  and  phya. 

Lewis  Hargous,  professor  French  and  Spanish. 

Joseph  A.  Alexander,  adjunct  professor  ancient  langfuages. 

Benedict  Jager,  professor  of  German  and  Italian. 

Samuel  H.  M'Donald,  James  C  Edwards,  and  John  S.  Hart,  tutora. 

Theological  Seminary  of  (he  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Staka,  This 
seminary  was  established  at  Princeton  in  1812.    The  professors  are : 

1812. — Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.,  proC  didactic  and  pol.  theology. 
1813. — Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  prof  ecd.  hist,  and  church  government 
1822. — Rev.  Charles  Hodge,  prof  oriental  and  biblical  literature. 

The  number  of  scholarships  is  23.    The  proAssors*  salariMi  are  paid  flram  a 
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fiind  of  the  General  Assembly.  An  additional  instractor  in  oriental  and  biblical 
literature  will  probably  be  soon  appointed.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  are 
the  following: — Original  languages  of  the  scriptures,  sacred  chronology  and 
geography,  biblical  and  pro&ne  history  connected,  Jewish  antiquities,  and 
exegetical  theology.  Second  year :  biblical  criticism,  didactic  theology,  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  Hebrew  language.  Third  year:  biblical  and  polemic 
theology,  ecclesiastical  history,  church  government^  composition  and  deliyeiy 
of  sermons,  pastoral  care. 

PENNSYLVANIA- 

Blbicbntabt  Bduoation. — In  1682,  William  Penn  published  his  Pre&ce  to 
the  *  Frame  of  Government,'  in  which  he  says  that,  *  tiiat  which  makes  a  good 
constitution  must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities,  that, 
because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance,  roust  be  carefully  propa- 
gated by  a  virtuous  educi^ion  of  youth.'  In  the  *  Frame '  itself^  he  provides 
that  the  Governor  and  Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and  order  all  public  schools. 
The  Constitution  of  the  State,  adopted  in  1*790,  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision : — *  The  Legislature,  as  soon  as  convenientiy  may  be,  shall  provide  by  law 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  such  manner  that  the 
poor  may  be  taught  gratia'  In  Apri^  1831,  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  education ;  it  created  a  school  fund, 
appointed  three  commissioners  to  manage  it,  assigned  to  said  fund  all  moneys 
due  for  unpatented  lands  secured  to  the  State  by  mortgage  or  lien  for  purchase 
money,  and  all  moneys  for  applications,  warrants,  and  patents  for  lands,  fees  in 
the  Leuid  OfiQce,  ana  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  per  dollar,  laid  March  25, 
1831.  The  State  Treasurer  is  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  amount  received 
for  the  fund.  The  interest  is  to  be  added  to  the  principal  until  the  interest 
shall  amount  to  $100,000  annually,  alter  which  the  interest  shall  be  annually 
distributed  for  support  of  schools.  In  1*730,  there  were  at  least  400,000 
children  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  Of  these,  not 
150,000  were  in  all  the  sdiools  in  the  State,  during  the  preceding  year. 

Academies  and  High  bchooia — ^We  have  compiled  the  following  statements 
fix>m  two  articles  in  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Januaiy  6th  and 
12ti],  1833:— 

Fmt. 

18J0. 
1810. 
1810. 
181L 
1811. 
1811. 
1811. 
1811. 
1811. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
181& 
1816. 
1816. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
181& 
1818. 
181& 


Tt 

1784. 
1787. 
1787. 
1787. 
1788. 
1788. 
1789. 
1797. 
1796. 
1796. 
179a 
1799. 
1799. 
1803. 
1803. 
1804. 
1804. 
1805. 
1805. 
1805. 
1805. 
1805 
1806. 
1806. 
1806. 
1807. 
1807. 
1807. 
1807. 
180a 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1810. 

mo. 


Germantown  Public  Sebool.  .$ 

Pittaboif 5,000 

EpiMwpal,  Philadelphia. 10,000 

WashingtoD 5,000 

Newark loUery 

Readinf 10,000 

Lutheran  C%ar.  Sebool 5^N)0 

Washington 3,000 

Reeding 4,000 

PitUbiifg 5,000 

Hanover  School,  loMerr 3,750 

York 8,000 

Chambenbuig 3,000 

Buftleton 5,000 

Beaver 500 

Northumberland 

Norristown 

Bellefonte 

Norristown 3,000 

Doylestown 3,000 

Pennepark  School lottery 

Easton 3,000 

Bellefonte.... 6»000 

Greersboig 600 

Beavertown landi 

Reading 3,000 

Wilkesbarre 3,000 

MeadviUe 

Doylestown 800 

Uniootown 

Northumberland 3,000 

Harrisburg 1,000 

Greeoabnrg 3,000 

SomerMt SiOOO 

Qettyibtttg. 8^ 


Bedford 18,000 

Greene .*..  8,000 

Butler 8,000 

MeadviUe 1,000 

Chester 8,000 

Mercer 8,000 

WiWamsport 8,000 

Erie 500  aena  land 

Waterford 500  da 

Loller 

Mercer 8,000 

Venango 8,000 

Hugbesian  Free  Sehotd 

Beaver 

Delaware  and  Beadiwoods..  8,000 

Bostleton 500 

Butler «  land 

Franklin  School 

Athens 8,000 

Orwigsbufg 8,000 

Allentown 8.000 

Harrisburg land 

Indiana 8,000 

Stroodsburg 

Lewiston 8,000 

Lebanon 3,000 

Huntington 8,000 

Susquehanna 8,000 

Westchester 1,000 

ADegfaany 8,000 

Erie 

Welishorongh . . .'  *  .* .' .' .' . .'  .*  * .' .'  8.000 

Harrisburg 1,000 

Readii 


Heading. 
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Fmt. 

1887.  Vnkm $ 

1867.  TiinCTitiff 3,000 

I8K.  BaMhwoods 1.000 

18».  Bmathport. 3,000 

1830.  LaRaytvUte 

1830.  DumUff 

1831.  Erie noltobaUxad 

1833.  Warm 3,000 

1833.  Claarfield not  taud 

1833.  Curwenville do. 

1833.  Milton 


18191  Ebaoabittf |S,000 

laW.  Bria 3.000 

UBl.  GanMotown  Bebool 8,000 

1831.  Iria land 

1831.  Kittaninf 3,000 

1833.  Warran 500  aeiat  land 

180.  Franklin land 

1833.  BCraabaif 

1837.  Oaarfield 3,000 

1887.  MiMbrd 3,000 

1837.  MiflUnaborK 8,000 

C0LLB6B8  AND  BiOHXB  SEMINARIES. — Dtckinsofi  College.  This  institution  was 
inoofporated  in  1783.  It  was  established  at  Carlisle.  In  1786,  it  received  flrom 
the  legislature  $1,400;  in  1788,  a  lot  of  laud;  in  1789,  $12,000  by  lottery;  in 
1791,  $4,000;  in  1795,  $5,000;  in  1803,  the  State  lent  $6,000  on  mortage  of 
lands;  in  1806,  $4,000  on  a  new  mortgage;  in  1819,  the  mortgage  held  by  the 
State  for  $10,000  was  canceled;  in  1821,  $10,000;  in  1826,  $3,000  annuaUy 
for  seren  years.    This  institution  is  not  now  in  existence. 

Jefferson  CoUege^  ai  Ganonsburg.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1802. 
It  has  received  the  foUowing  from  the  State:  in  1806,  $3,000 ;  iu  1821,  $10,000 
annually  tor  five  years;  in  1826,  $1,000  annually  for  four  years ;  in  1832,  $2,000 
per  annum  for  four  years,  six  indigent  students  to  be  educated  by  this  grant  for 
four  years ;  and  after  that,  24  to  1^  prepared  for  school  teachers.  Canonsburg 
is  in  Wasfa^ton  county,  18  miles  south-west  of  Pittsburg.  The  following  are 
the  officers: 

Matthew  Brown,  D.  D.,  president 

John  M'Millan,  D.  D.,  prof  theology. 

James  Ramsey,  D.  D.,  prof  Hebrew. 

John  H.  Kennedy,  prof  math,  and  nat.  phUosophy. 

Jacob  Green,  M.  D.,  prof,  chemistry  and  nat  history. 

William  Smith,  prof,  languages. 

Qeorge  Marshall  and  G^rge  M.  Hall,  teachers. 

Agreeably  to  a  recent  Act  of  the  Legislature,  provision  is  made  for  a 
thorough  English  and  mercantile  education,  to  qualify  persons  for  teaching 
Onnmon  schools.  Gratuitous  instruction  will  be  given  to  six  applicants  of  this 
description.  According  to  legislative  enactment,  preference  wUl  be  given  to 
citizens,  and  the  sons  of  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

Medical  FheuUy  of  Jefferson  GoUege^  located  ai  Philadelphia,  Nine  trustees 
residing  in  Philadelphia  are  appointed  to  superintend  the  medical  department, 
agreeably  to  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature.    The  profeaBors  are : 

Granville  S.  Pattison,  Esq.,  prof  anatomy. 

George  M^Glellan,  M.  D.,  prof  surgery. 

John  Revere,  M.  D.,  prof  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

Samuel  Calhoun,  M.  D.,  prof  materia  medica  and  jurisprudence. 

Jacob  Green,  M.  D.,  proi!  chemistry. 

Samuel  M'Clellan,  M.  D.,  prof  institutes,  medicine,  and  obstetrics. 

Washington  College.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1806.  It  is  in 
Washington  county,  in  the  township  of  Washing^n,  26  miles  south-west  of 
Pittsburg.  The  college  buildings  can  accommodate  150  students.  It  com- 
menced operations  under  a  new  organization  in  1830.  A  professorship  of  Eng- 
lish literature  was  established,  with  a  view  to  prepare  young  men  to  take 
charge  of  Common  schools.  The  legislature  appropriated  $500  per  annum  to 
carry  this  design  into  effect  In  addition  to  the  grant  mentioned,  the  legis- 
lature has  given  the  colle^  at  different  times,  $9,000.  The  number  of  students 
is  119.    The  faculty  and  instructors  are: 

Rev.  David  M'Conaughy,  president 

Rev.  William  P.  Aldrich,  prof  mathematics,  kc  fta 

Rev.  J.  H.  Agnew,  prof  languagea 

John  L.  Gow,  Esq.,  prof  English  literature,  Ac.,  fta 

Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  assistant  prof  languages. 

Mr.  James  McLean,  tutor  of  the  grammar  school 

Mr.  Joseph  Gow,  assistant  teacher  in  the  Englirii  department 
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AUeghany  OoBege,  at  MeadoCk^  incorporated  in  181*7,  with  a  grant  of  ^,000; 
in  1821,  $1,000  annualljfor  five  years  was  given;  in  182t,  $1,000  annoallj  for 
four  jrears.  Bev.  Timothy  Alden,  D.  D.,  president  The  library  of  8.000  v(d- 
omes,  was  mostly  the  donation  of  Bev.  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

Western  University,  ai  Pittsburg,  Incorporated  in  1819.  Persona  of  eyeiy 
religions  denomination  may  be  trustees,  principals,  or  professors.  In  1826,  a 
sum  of  $2,400  annually,  tor  five  years,  was  given  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  in  consideration  of  a  relinquishment  of  limd  by  the  trustees;  and  appoint- 
ing new  trusteea  R.  Bruce,  M.  D.,  is  the  prindnaL  The  number  of  under- 
graduates is  50  or  60. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  ai  AUeghany-toum,  This  institution  is  near 
Pittsburg.  It  was  commenced  in  1829.  The  building,  150  feet  long,  four 
stories  high,  cost  $17,000.  It  stands  on  a  fine  eminence,  overlooking  the  Ohio 
and  Alleghany  rivers,  Pittsburg,  and  an  extensive  country.  The  number  of 
students  is  29.  Efforts  to  combine  manual  labor  with  study  have  been  success^ 
fill.  The  students  earned,  in  1831,  $290  in  work  upon  the  theological  edifice. 
The  institution  is  now  in  debt  about  $4,300. 

Rev.  Luther  Halsey,  D.  D.,  prof,  theology. 

Mr.  John  W.  Kevin,  teacher  of  biblical  Uterature. 

Madison  CoUege.  In  March,  1827,  a  college  was  incorporated  at  Uniontown, 
Fayette  county.  The  Act  empowered  the  trustees  to  connect  an  ag^cultural 
department  with  the  college.  In  1828,  $5,000  were  granted  by  the  legislature. 
Its  operations  are  now  suspended. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  West     This  in- 
stitution was  incorporated  in  1828.    It  is  connected  with  the  Associate  Presby- 
terians.   The  number  of  students  is  19.    A  building  is  erecting  45  feet  by  17 
three  stories  high,  at  an  expense  of  $5,700. 

Oeiiysburg  Theological  Seminary.  Grettysburg  is  in  Adams  county,  115  miles 
south-west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  great  road  fbom  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
It  is  44  miles  south-west  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  remarkably  central  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Lutheran  church.  In  September,  1826,  Bev.  S.  S.  Schmucker  was 
inaugurated  Professor  of  Christian  theology.  Bev.  B.  Kurtz  collected  in  Europe 
$12,000,  with  valuable  books  in  addition,  for  the  library.  In  1830,  Bev.  Ernest 
L.  Hazelius,  of  the  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  was  appointed  professor.  He 
(pives  instruction  in  German,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  church  history,  sacred 
geography,  Ac. ;  Mr.  Schmucker  in  theology,  pulpit  eloquence,  pastoral  duties, 
and  mental  philosophy.  The  library  contains  7,000  volumes,  principally  in  the 
German  language.  The  building  is  half  a  mile  fh>m  the  village,  and  contains 
two  lecture-rooms,  library,  chapel,  and  rooms  for  60  students.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  students  is  about  20. 

There  has  been,  for  some  time,  connected  with  the  Seminary,  a  Preparatory 
School,  or  Gymnasium,  in  which  those  who  are  desirous  of  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  are  carried  through  a  regular  course  of  education.  About  50  students 
are  attached  to  this  department,  30  of  whom  expect  to  enter  the  Theological 
Department  In  April,  1832,  this  gymnasium  was  erected  into  a  college,  and 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  *  Pennsylvania  College.*  No  disabilities  are 
to  be  imposed  on  account  of  religious  opinions.  A  German  professorship  is 
appointed,  the  incumbent  of  which,  among  other  duties,  is  to  prepare  young 
men  to  become  teachers  in  German  schools.  The  institution  went  into  opera- 
tion on  the  7th  of  November,  1832.    Five  professors  have  been  appointed. 

S.  S.  Schmucker,  A.  M.,  prof  of  intellectual  philos.  and  mor.  science. 
E.  Ix  Hazelius,  D.  D.,  prof  Latin  language  and  German  literature. 
H.  Baucher,  A.  M,  prof  Greek  language  and  belles  lettree. 
M  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  prof  math.  chem.  and  nat  philosophy. 
J.  H.  Maraden,  A.  M.,  prof  mineralogy  and  botany. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Yoik,  where  this 
seminary  is  established,  is  24  miles  south-east  of  Harrisburg,  22  miles  south- 
west of  Lancaster,  in  York  county;  population,  in  1830,  4,216;  the  institution 
was  established  at  Carlisle  in  1824,  and  removed  to  York  in  1829;  the  Bev. 
Lewis  Mayer,  D.  D.,  waa  appointed  ProfesBor  of  theology  in  1825 ;  in  1831,  it 
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incorporated ;  on  the  18th  of  October,  1832,  Bev.  F.  A.  Ranch,  Doctor  of 
Phflosopby,  of  Germany,  was  inaugurated  Profeaaor  of  Biblical  Literature :  the 
number  of  students  is  about  20 ;  the  Classical  School^  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Ranch,  commenced  operations  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1833 ;  pupils  of  eveiyage 
are  admitted ;  the  number  of  scholars  is  24 ;  the  tuition  for  Uiose  who  attend  to 
Latin  and  Greek  is  $10  a  session — for  others,  $1 ;  board,  washing,  and  lodging 
are  fSrom  $60  to  $70  per  annum;  Dr.  Ranch  has  published  a  yery  intelligent 
and  for  this  country,  a  V^ry  original  view  of  the  plan  of  study. 

LafayeUs  College^  ai  Easton.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  March, 
1826.  No  disabilities  are  to  operate  against  officers  or  students  on  account  of 
religion.  A  Professor  of  German  is  by  the  charter  to  be  appointed.  Easton  is 
in  Northampton  county,  on  the  Delaware  river.  Population  in  1821,  2,600 ;  in 
1830,  3,529.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  George  Junkin,  president^  three  pro- 
fenors,  besides  a  business  agent,  and  a  &rmer.  President  Junkin  was  formerly 
the  principal  of  the  Grermantown  Manual  Labor  School,  which,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  Philadelphia,  and  other  causes,  had  been  discontinued.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  other  colleges.  The  present  number  of  stn- 
dents  is  67,  and  they  are  fix>m  thirteen  States.  They  labor  three  or  four  hours 
in  a  day,  or  twenty  hours  in  a  week,  either  on  a  farm  or  in  workshops  provided 
for  the  purpose.  During  the  last  season,  they  have  paid,  with  their  labor,  fftree- 
eighths  of  all  their  expenses,  although  their  average  age  was  only  sixteen,  and 
tills,  too,  without  any  interference  with  their  studies.  The  president  and  the 
students,  between  March  14,  1832,  and  May  9,  performed  the  whole  labor  of 
erecting  a  building  thirty-one  feet  square,  and  two  stories  high,  with  garret 
rooms  finished,  and  the  basement  for  workshops,  and  dividing  it  into  eight  lodg- 
ing rooms,  two  school-rooms,  and  the  shop,  with  the  exception  of  the  masonry 
and  plastering,  and  eight  days'  work  in  the  quarry. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  This  institution  was  established  in  its  present 
form,  in  1779,  and  in  1791.  In  1807,  the  legislature  gave  $.3,000  to  establish  a 
botanic  garden.  In  1832,  an  Act  was  passed  exempting  the  real  estate  of  the 
University  from  taxation  for  15  years.  The  University  embraces  a  &culty  of 
medicine,  a  &culty  of  arts,  and  an  academical  department.  The  faculty  of 
medicine  are : 

Philip  Syng  Puysic,  M.  D.,  professor  emeritus,  surgery,  and  anatomy. 

John  Redman  Coxe,  M.  D.,  professor  materia  medica  and  pharmacy. 

Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.  D.,  professor  institutes  and  practice  of  physic,  Ac. 

Thomas  C.  James,  M.  D.,  professor  midwifery. 

Robert  Hare,  M.  D.,  professor  chemistry. 

William  Gibson,  M.  D.,  professor  surgery. 

William  £.  Homer,  M.  D.,  professor  anatomy,  and  dean. 

William  P.  Dewees,  M.  D.,  adjunct  professor  midwifeiy. 

Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D.,  assistant  to  Professor  Chapman. 

The  number  of  medical  students  is  368,  of  whom  10  are  from  New  England, 
103  from  Virginia,  120  from  Pennsylvania.    The  faculty  of  arts  are: 

Rev.  William  H.  De  Lancey,  D.  D.,  professor  moral  philosophy. 

Robert  Adrian,  LL.  D.,  professor  mathematica 

Rev.  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  D.  D.,  professor  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Alexander  D.  Bache,  professor  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

Henry  Reed,  assistant  to  Prof  De  Lancey,  and  professor  English  literature. 

Rev.  Christian  F.  Cruse,  f^istant  professor. 

Augustus  De  Yalville,  instructor  in  French,  Augustus  Willis  in  Spanish, 
Hermann  Bokum  in  German.  Number  of  students,  105.  The  instructions  of 
the  coUege  are  conveyed  in  part  by  lectures,  but  principally  by  the  study  of  the 
most  approved  text-books,  aided  by  the  explanations  of  the  professors.  The 
diligence  of  the  student  is  tested  by  rigid  daily  examinations.  The  character 
of  each  recitation  is  recorded,  and  the  results  communicated  to  parents  or  guard- 
ians in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  each  term.  At  the  end  of  each  term,  public 
examinations  of  the  classes  are  held  by  the  &culty ;  and  the  students  are 
classed  in  the  order  of  merit.  Defective  students  are  not  allowed  to  proceed  to 
a  higher  class,  and  incompetent  students  are  dismissed  from  the  institution. 
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Negligent  and  indolent  stadente  are  traiiilerred  to  a  lower  class  when  viable 
to  proceed  witii  the  studies  of  their  own  class.  The  terms  for  instruction  in  the 
regular  studies  of  the  college,  already  enumerated,  are  $26  per  term,  payable  in 
advance.  The  modem  languages  are  taught  by  approved  instructors,  at  a  mod- 
erate additional  expense.  Proper  boarding,  including,  washing,  Aa,  can  be  had 
in  the  city,  for  from  $2  50  to  $3  per  week.  Among  the  books  studied,  are 
Whateley's  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  Lardner's 
Mechanics,  Kent's  Commentaries.  • 

Of  the  academical  department, 

Rey.  Samuel  W.  Orawford  is  principal,  and  teacher  of  dassioB. 
Thomas  McAdam,  teacher  of  English. 

T.  A.  Wylie^  Wm.  Alexander,  and  T.  MoAdam,  Jr.,  assistants.  Number  of 
scholars,  186 ;  number  in  the  English  Charity  schools,  186 ;  total  in  the  Uni- 
yersity,  823. 

InstUiUums  in  FhUade^hia.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Allium  was  established  in 
1820;  the  annual  expenses  are  about  $11,000;  it  has  reoeiyed  several  grants 
from  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland ;  number  of 
pupils,  70  or  80 ;  the  City  library  was  commenced  in  1731 ;  the  number  of 
books,  including  the  Loganian  Library,  is  35,000 ;  the  Atheneum,  commenced 
in  1814,  has  3,500  volumes,  and  it  receives  70  newspapers,  besides  English  and 
French;  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  has  a  library  of  5,000  volumes,  and 
that  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  6,000 ;  Peale's  Museum  is  the  most  extensive 
oollection  of  natural  objects  in  the  United  States;  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Stephen  Girard,  Philadelphia  has  received  a  munificent  donation,  amounting 
to  several  million  dollars,  devoted  to  important  public  (Ejects — among  these  is 
a  college,  which  will  soon  go  into  operation.  There  ate  various  other  interest- 
ing institutions  in  Philadelphia. 

DELAWARE. 

EunoHTABT  Bduoatiok. — ^There  is  a  school  fond  in  this  State,  the  amount 
of  which  is  $170,000 ;  a  tax  is  also  levied  for  the  support  of  sdioola  We  are 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  academy  in  the  State,  except  a  Manual 
Labor  Academy  lately  established.    There  is  no  college. 

MARYLAND. 

Blbmentabt  Eduoatiok. — ^The  whole  amount  of  public  fonds,  for  the  sup- 
port of  Common  schools,  December  1,  1831,  was  $142,063  76;  this  sum,  how- 
ever, includes  $47,293  66  which  belongs  to  different  counties,  for  the  education 
of  indigent  children,  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Free-school 
Fund;  in  addition  to  this,  $5,000  is  annually  appropriated  to  the  University  of 
Maryland,  $13,800  to  other  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  and  $3,500  to  the 
support  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb ;  the  law  in  relation  to  Primary  schools 
was  passed  in  1825 ;  it  has  been  partially  carried  into  effect  in  two  or  three 
counties.  In  Baltimore,  in  1830,  &ere  were  14,297  children  of  five  and  under 
fifteen  years  of  age;  about  175  sdiools  and  5,250  sdiolara;  and  in  addition, 
1,000  charity  scholars;  total,  6,250. 

AoADSMns  AND  HiGH  80H00L& — ^Thoro  are  several  academies,  which  receive 
$800  a  year  fVom  the  State  treasury. 

CoLLBOES  AND  moHBR  SkminaIoss. — St.  John^s  CoOege^  at  AfinapdUs,  This 
seminary  was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  received  from  the  State  $1,760  per  an- 
num, on  condition  that  the  city  should  convey  to  the  trustees  34  acres  of  land, 
the  present  site  of  the  institution,  which  had  been  given  to  the  corporation  by 
Lord  Baltimore.  Hon.  Charles  CarroU,  Bishops  Carroll  and  Claggett,  and  Alex- 
ander C.  Hanson,  were  among  its  founders.  It  was  opened  November  10, 1789, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  as  president  pro  tempore.  The  original  grant  was 
annulled  in  the  high  party  excitement  of  1806.  It  has  since  received  $20,000 
from  a  lottery.  The  State  also  give  $1,000  annuaUy,  and  an  effort  is  m^ing  to 
increase  it  to  $3,000.  The  first  commencement  was  in  1793.  The  number  of 
alumni  is  about  650,  comprising  many  of  the  public  men  of  Maryland  The 
building  ia  throe  stoiies  high,  90  foel  long  and  60  wide.    It  is  <m  «to?alsd 
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(round,  and  oommaodB  an  extensive  and  delightful  prospect  It  is  proposed 
soon  to  erect  other  buildings.  The  following  is  the  list  of  presidents :— ^John 
McDowell,  LL.  D^  Henry  L.  Davis,  D.  D.,  William  Raffertj,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Hector 
Humphreys,  who  has  now  charge  of  the  institution. 

Mimni  SL  Mcar)fa  CoUege^  is  situated  in  a  romantic  spot  at  the  foot  of  a  branch 
of  the  Blue  Bidge  mountains,  two  miles  fh>m  Emmettsburg,  in  Frederick  county, 
50  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  60  from  Washington.  It  was  established  in  1809 
by  Dr.  Dubois,  now  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York.  In  1830,  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  college.  Only  20  or  30  students  have  been  graduated.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  JiSy,  1831,  was  130.  There  are  9  professors  and  16  assist- 
ants. The  library  contains  7,000  volumes,  and  the  philosophical  apparatus  is 
▼ervgood. 

SL  Mairy't  OoUege^  BaUimore.  lliis  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  in- 
oorponited  in  1806.  The  buildings  will  accommodate  150  boarders.  Board, 
^40  per  annum ;  tuition,  $60 ;  entrance  fee,  $6.  The  system  of  instruction  is 
■nbstantiaily  the  same  with  that  pursued  at  other  colleges.  The  institution  is  in 
the  north-west  part  of  Baltimore,  and  in  a  good  location. 

Umversity  of  Maryland^  at  BaUimore,    The  Medical  College  was  founded  in 
1807,  and  in  1812,  received  the  title  of  University.    Charles  Williams,  D.  D. 
president,  and  11  instructors. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

OOUXOE8  AND  HIGHER  Skminariss. — Columbian  College^  ai  WashingtoiiL 
This  mstitution  is  on  the  high  range  of  ground  north  of  Washington  city,  a 
mile  from  the  President's  house,  and  two  and  a  half  from  the  Capitol.  It  was 
incorporated  by  Congress  in  1821 ;  the  course  of  instruction  was  commenced 
in  1823.  Its  buildings  are  a  college  edifice  117  feet  by  46,  four  stories,  having 
48  rooms  for  students  and  a  chapel ;  a  second  edifice  partly  erected,  80  leet  by 
40,  designed  for  a  refectory;  two  dwelling-houses;  and  a  philosophical  hall,  for 
lecture  rooms,  classical  school,  Ac.  It  has  47  acres  of  ground,  30  of  which  are 
devoted  to  tillage.  The  library  contains  between  3,000  and  4,000  volumes.  A 
Classical  and  Preparatory  school  is  connected.  Necessary  expenses,  exdnsive 
of  books  and  stationery,  will  not  exceed  $167  per  annum ;  of  a  pupil  in  the 
school,  $175,  his  time  of  boarding  being  eight  weeks  longer.  On  occasions  of 
great  interest,  students  are  permitted  to  hear  the  debates  in  Congress,  and  argu- 
ments before  the  Supreme  Court  The  trustees  are  elected  triennially.  The 
fiuniltyare: 

Rev.  Stephen  Chapm,  D.  D.,  president  and  prof,  belles  lettres  and  moral  phiL 

Thomas  Sewall,  M.  D.,  professor  anatomy  and  physiology. 

William  Ruggles,  professor  mathematics  and  natural  philoflophy. 

Alexander  M'Williams,  M.  D.,  botany. 

Thomas.  P.  Jones,  M.  D.,  professor  chemistry. 

Wm.  Boulware,  professor  ancient  lang^uages. 

Philip  Leon,  teacher  of  French. 

Washington  Leverett,  and  D.  J.  Noyee,  tuton. 

Number  of  alumni,  300.  Congress  has  given  $25,000  to  the  college.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  endowment 
of  the  presidency,  and  for  the  support  of  one  professor  for  five  years. 

Medical  Department  This  deptftment  was  organized  in  1824.  The  proftss- 
ors  are  Dr.  Sewall,  anatomy  and  physiology ;  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson,  theory 
and  practice  of  physic ;  Dr.  N.  W.  Worthington,  materia  medica ;  Dr.  Frederi^ 
May,  midwifery;  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  chemistry;  Dr.  James  C.  Hall,  suigery. 
The  ticket  of  each  professor  is  $16.  One  student  from  each  of  the  States  and 
territories  is  admitted  fi'ee  of  charge,  with  the  exception  of  a  matriculating  fee 
of  $5,  and  a  graduating  fee  of  $20.  The  Medical  College  is  in  Tenth  street 
All  the  necessary  anatomical  preparations  are  fiimished.  The  number  of  ma- 
triculated students  has  been  usually  about  30. 

Oeorgeknon  College.  This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  under  the  direction 
of  the  Incorporated  Catholic  Clergy  of  Maryland.  It  was  first  incorporated  in 
1799,  and  was  authorized  to  confer  degrees  by  Act  of  Congress,  in  1815.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  150.    It  is  the  oldest  Papal  seminary  in  the  Unitsd 
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States.   Number  of  yolumefl  in  the  libniy,  7,000.   At  Georgetown  ia  a  nunnery 
oontainiDg  60  nuns,  and  a  Catholic  Female  Academy  of  100  tcbolara 

Proieaiant  Episcopal  Seminary,  at  Alexandria.  The  institution  ia  in  a  pleasant 
location,  three  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  six  from  Wa8hing;ton.  The  seminary 
building  is  of  brick,  3  stories  in  height,  42  feet  long,  and  30  broad.  Its  cost 
was  about  $3,000,  and  it  will  accommodate  30  studenta  This  inatitation  ia 
under  the  care  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia. 

Bey.  Rueul  Keith,  D.  D.,  prof  systematic  divinity. 
Rev.  Edward  B.  Lippitt,  prof  sacred  literature. 
Bev.  William  Jackaon,  prof  pastoral  theology. 

VIBGINIA. 

BuQCEiiTART  Eduoation. — A  general  and  complete  system  of  pubHo  educa- 
tion was  devised  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  1779 ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  too  extensive  and  minute  for  so  early  a  period.  A 
part  of  it  relating  to  elementary  schools,  was  adopted  in  1779;  yet  even  this 
was  never  executed,  apparently  in  consequence  of  ita  imposing  a  tax  on  the 
wealthy,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poor.  No  other  legislative  meas- 
ure was  adopted  on  the  subject  of  education,  we  are  told,  till  1809,  when  an 
Act  was  passed,  appropriating  all  fines,  escheats,  and  forfeitures  to  a  permanent 
ftmd  '  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,*  leaving  its  application  to  future  legis- 
latures. In  1816,  a  large  claim  of  Virginia  upon  the  United  States,  was  princi- 
pally applied  to  the  increase  of  this  fund,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
devise  a  system  of  education.  Circulars  were  addressed  by  the  Governor,  aa 
President  of  their  board,  to  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  country,  request- 
ing facts  and  opinions  on  this  subject ;  and,  as  the  result,  a  sjrstem  was  proposed 
embracing  a  FHmary  School  for  each  township,  an  Academy  for  each  district, 
and  a  University  for  the  State.  This  plan,  however,  was  not  adopted.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  final  appropriation  of  the  Literary  Fimd,  and  of 
its  results.  *At  the  next  session,  1817-18,  it  was  found  that  the  literary 
Fund,  by  the  accession  it  had  received  from  the  grant  of  the  legislature  two 
years  before,  now  amounted  to  upward  of  $900,000,  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  more  than  $50,000,  exclusive  of  its  occasional  accessions  finom  fines  and  for- 
feitures. The  legislature  decided  to  use  this  revenue  in  providing  for  those 
species  of  education  which  were  most  wanted  in  the  State ;  that  is,  the  very 
lowest  and  the  highest  A  permanent  appropriation  of  $45,000  a  year  was 
made  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  $15,000  a  year  for  the  erection  and 
support  of  a  university.  The  first  sum  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  several 
counties  and  corporate  towns  of  the  State,  according  to  their  free  white  popu- 
lation; and  to  be  placed  under  the  management  and  control  of  Sehool  Cbmmsiv- 
sionersy  who  were  to  be  annually  appointed  by  the  courts  of  the  several 
counties  and  towns.' 

'It  appears,  from  the  Auditor's  Beport  of  1831,  that  the  number  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  State,  according  to  the  retuma  tk  the  School  Commiasioners, 
amounts  to  27,598,  which  is  one-twenty-fifth  part  of  the  whole  white  population, 
694,440,  and  probably  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  childr^  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen;  within  which  limits  the  above  27,598  children  are 
believed  to  be  comprehended.  It  appears  fix>m  the  mass  of  testimony  exhibited 
to  the  Leg^islature  in  the  Auditor's  Beport,  that  although  the  plan  haa  been 
attended  wiUi  very  different  degrees  of  success  in  the  different  counties,  accord- 
ing to  the  personal  character  of  the  School  Commissioners,  whose  services  are 
gratuitous,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  continued  improvement  throughout  t^e 
State  in  the  execution  of  the  law.' 

In  1820,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  system  of  primary 
schools  to  all  classes,  but  leaving  it  discretionary.  *This  law  gave  authority  to 
the  School  Commissioners  of  each  county,  whenever  they  thought  the  purposes 
of  education  would  be  thereby  promoted,  to  lay  off  their  county  into  diatricta, 
of  ttooi  three  to  seven  miles  squaro;  and  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  such 
district  shall  have  raised  three-fifths  of  the  sum  required  to  build  a  school-house 
in  the  district,  the  Commissioners  are  authorised  to  contribute  the  other  two- 
fifths,  so,  however,  as  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  county's  annual  quota 
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of  file  $46,000.  Thej  are  Ihrther  aufiiorized  to  pay  a  sum  not  eroeeding  one 
handred  dollara  toward  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  provided  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
district  contribute  an  eqnal  or  greater  amount;  and,  at  the  school  thus  provided, 
every  white  child  in  the  district  may  be  taught  gratis.  Each  school  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  three  trustees,  of  whom  the  School  Commissionefs 
are  to  appoint  one,  and  the  private  contributors  two.' 

Academies  and  High  soHOOLa — ^Academies  in  Virginia  are  private  sofaook^ 
commonly  established  by  a  few  public  spirited  individuals  in  a  county  or  neigh- 
borhood, who  erect  suitable  buildings  and  provide  requisite  teachers,  ^raa 
ordinaiy  number  of  scholars  is  flrom  30  to  50.  There  are  about  55  of  these 
aoademiee  in  Uie  State.  The  grammar  schools  are  conducted  solely  by  their 
respective  teachers.  In  some  of  them  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  are  taught 
But  the  largest  part  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  taught  in  domestic  schoolsL 

(yOLLBGES  AND  HiOHEB  Semin ABIES. — OoUege  of  WUUom  and  Mary,  This 
College  was  originally  projected  in  1688,  the  year  in  which  William  and  ICarj 
ascended  the  British  throne.    The  instructors  are : 

Adam  Empie,  D.  D.,  president,  and  prof  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoria 
William  B.  Rogers,  professor  diemistry  and  natural  phUosophy. 
Dabney  Brown,  professor  humanity. 
Thomas  E.  Dew,  professor  hist,  met  and  political  law. 

,  professor  mathematics. 

,  law. 

The  property  of  the  college  amounts  to  about  $150,000,  not,  however,  yield- 
ing an  income  in  proportion  to  that  amount  The  salaries  of  Uie  professors  are 
$^000  each,  except  that  the  Professor  of  Law  has  $600,  and  the  Professor  of 
Humanity,  $900. 

Hampden  Sidney  CoUege,  This  institution  is  in  Prince  Edward  county,  80 
miles  south-west  of  Richmond,  on  an  elevated  and  remarkably  healthy  situation. 
It  was  founded  in  1755,  and  has  a  very  liberal  charter.  'The  President,  James 
Gushing,  Esq.,  is  professor  of  mental  philosophy,  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  and 
natural  law ;  besides  which  are  the  dudrs  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  the  learned  languages. 

Vtuon  Theological  Seminary  in  Prince  Edward  county.  This  institution  is 
under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Hanover,  but  by  its  con- 
stitution is  bound  to  report  annually  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  It  commenced  Ojperationa  in  1824.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  of 
that  year,  Rev.  John  H.  Rice,  D.  D.,  was  inaugurated  professor  of  Chnatiaa 
theology.    The  instructors  are : 

Rev.  (George  A.  Baxter,  D.  D.,  prof  Christian  theology. 
Rev.  Hiram  P.  Goodrich,  prof  oriental  literature. 

J  prof  church  histoiy. 

Elisha  Ballentine,  assistant  teacher. 

Waahinffton  CoUoge,  at  Lexington.  This  College  was  endowed  by  General 
Washington,  with  100  shares  of  the  stock  of  James  river  company,  which 
in  1821  produced  an  annual  income  of  $2,400.  The  two  college  halls,  of  brick, 
wiU  accommodate  from  50  to  60  students.    The  feculty  are : 

Louis  Marshall,  M.  D.,  president,  and  prof  languages. 

Rev.  Henry  Rufiner,  prof,  mathematics. 

Joseph  W.  Famum,  M.  D.,  prof  chemistry  and  nat  philosophy. 

,  prof  ethics. 

N.  R.  Seabrook,  tutor. 
The  funds  of  the  college  are  lai*ge,  and  the  course  of  instruction  thorough. 

Virginia  BapUsi  Seminary,  located  four  miles  north  of  Richmond.  It  is  well 
situated  for  the  purposes  of  a  manual  labor  institution,  as  Richmond  fUmishes 
a  good  market  Rev.  Robert  Ryland  is  principal ;  14  scholars,  all  preparing  for 
the  ministry ;  30  students  about  to  be  admitted.  Total  expenses,  $95  per  an- 
num. No  student  under  16  years  to  be  received.  All  to  labor  3  hours  a  day, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  excepted. 
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Randolph  Macon  OoOege,  B^dion,  This  ia  in  ICeddenlmig  ooonty,  88  inflM 
•outh-west  of  Richmond. 

John  Emory,  D.  D.,  preddent 

ICartin  P.  Parks,  proC  mathematics. 

Lorenzo  Lea,  principal  of  the  preparatoiy  achooL 

SVmnded  in  1831. 

Umveraity  of  Virginitt,  at  CharhUeaviUe,  The  Uniyeraity  of  Virginia  is  lo- 
lated  about  2  miles  fh>m  Charlottesville,  in  Albemarle  oomity,  and  veiy  near  the 
center  of  population  of  the  State.  It  was  founded  in  1819,  and  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1 825.  It  owes  its  origin  and  its  peculiar  organization  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 
It  was  erected  by  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,000 ;  and  the  State  now 
giyes  an  annuity  of  $15,000  for  its  support  Degrees  are  granted,  after  yery 
thorough  and  rigid  examinations,  in  the  separate  schools.  The  number  of  the 
graduates,  at  the  close  of  the  last  seesicm,  in  the  several  sdiools,  were  as  fol- 
lows : — In  the  school  of  ancient  lang^uages,  2 ;  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the 
Latin  language,  9;  mathematics,  9;  natural  philosophy,  14;  chemistry,  3; 
moral  philosophy,  9 ;  certificates  of  proficiency  in  political  economy,  7 ;  law,  4 ; 
medicine, — including  the  school  of  medicine  proper,  (physiology,  pathology,  Ac.) 
the  school  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica,  and  the  school  of  anatomy  and 
surgery, — the  graduates  receiving  the  title  of  '  Doctor  of  Medicine,*  5.— Students 
who  have  received  separate  degrees  in  the  schoola  of  ancient  languages,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  moral  philosophy,  are  declared  grad- 
nates  of  the  university y  with  the  tide  of  *  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of 
Vli^nia.*  This  title  was  conferred  on  one  student  at  the  last  commencement. 
Number  of  diplomas  granted  in  1832,  47  ;  number  of  certificates  of  proficiency, 
16.  There  are  no  indigent  students  supported  by  the  university.  The  library 
has  about  8,000  volumes ;  but  it  is  very  valuable,  having  been  purchased  in 
Burope^  according  to  a  catelogue  previously  made  out  by  Mr.  Jeff'eraoQ. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Blbmkntakt  BDUOATiov.—This  State  has  a  Literary  Fund,  arising  flx>m  bank 
dividends,  Ac.,  to  the  amount  of  upward  of  $70,000.  When  this  sum  has 
reached  a  sufficient  amount,  it  is  to  be  divided  among  the  Common  schools,  ao- 
oording  to  the  fi'ee  population.  Some  vigorous  efforts  have  recentiy  been  made 
to  arouse  the  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  education. 

AoAOBMiES  AND  HiGH  SCHOOLS. — ^Tho  Bsptists  havs  purchased  the  estate  of 
Gen.  Calvin  Jones,  in  Wake  Forest,  16  miles  ttom  Raleigh,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  Manual  Labor  sdiool.  It  will  go  into  operation  in  1834.  $2,000 
are  required  for  this  purposa  The  Donalson  Academy,  and  Manual  Labor 
Sdiool,  on  Hay  Mount,  founded  by  the  Presbytery  of  Fayetteville,  has  been 
lately  incorporated.    $10,000  subscribed. 

COLLBOBS  AND  HIGHER  SxiaNARiE& — DfUversOy  of  Korth  OaroUna^  at  Ohapd 
BSL  This  institution  was  established  in  1791.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  is 
president;  9  instructors;  between  450  and  500  alunmi;  1,800  volumes  in  the 
ooUege  libraiy;  3,000  in  the  students*  libraries. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Blbmkntabt  Education. — ^The  Free  School  system  was  adopted  in  1821. 
In  October,  1824,  there  had  been  appropriated  on  account  of  Free  schools, 
$441,176  90.  The  annual  legislative  appropriation  is  from  $37,000  to  $38,000. 
About  8,000  or  9,000  children  are  instructed  in  them. 

AoADKMiES  AND  HiOH  SCHOOLS. — ^Thc  South  Carolina  Female  Institute  is  two 
miles  from  Columbia.  Mrs.  Marks,  principal;  property,  $30,000;  princ^ 
edifice,  134  feet  long,  34  broad,  2  stories  high. 

The  following  was  the  list  of  academies  in  1826: — Abbeville,  Barnwell, 
Boiling  Springs,  Beaufort,  Broad  River,  Cambridge,  Chesterville,  Cheraw,  Cam- 
den, Cedar  Springs,  Edgefield,  Gilesborough,  Greenville,  Long  Town,  Lancas- 
terville,  Marton,  Mt  Ariel,  Montioello^  Minervaville,  Mount  Olio,  Newbenr, 
Pendleton,  Piaeville,  Platts  Spring,  Rocky  Spring,  Rocky  Mount,  Society  Hilly 
Unionvilleh  WiUiogton,  Winnsborough,  Woodvilk^  YorkviUe. 
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OOLLWBB  AiTD  BIOHBR  SnnVABiES.— /brmofi  Theologiedl  JiuUhtHon^  Qiidw 
tiie  pstronage  of  the  Baptist  QtiX&  OoliTentioii.  Rev.  Messra.  Jesse  HiitweU, 
and  Samuel  Funnan,  principals;  located  at  the  High  Hills  of  fiaotee.  30  stu- 
dents preparing  for  the  ministry. 

LuAeran  Theological  Seminary ^  ai  Lexington,  Rev.  John  0.  Hope,  proftssor; 
salaiy,  $700,  and  dwelling,  and  firewood ;  9  stadents.  A  Glassiod  school  to 
be  attached,  with  a  principal,  at  a  salary  of  $600.  The  inhabitants  of  Lexiag- 
ton  gaye  $6,287. 

Souihem  Theological  Semrnary,  At  Goliimbia»  the  c^>ital  of  the  Stats; 
founded  in  1829. 

Thomas  Ooolding,  D.  D.,  proC  ecclesiastical  history,  and  diurch  gorem- 

ment 
William  A.  McDowell,  D.  D.,  prof,  elect,  theology. 
George  Howe,  prof  biblical  literature. 

Students,  22 ;  volumes  in  the  library,  1,800.  For  the  Charleston  Union  Fro- 
fessorship,  $2,371  have  been  collected.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  and  Oeorgia. 

South  Carolina  College,  This  institution  was  established  in  1804,  at  Colom- 
bia. The  entire  expense  of  the  college  to  the  State  has  been  more  than  $420,- 
000.  Of  this  sum,  the  buildings,  library,  atid  cabinets,  cost  $154,234  82.  Since 
1824,  the  legislative  appropriations  have  been  $120,000.  Its  library  consists 
of  about  8,000  volumes  Its  buildings  have  become  very  much  dflapidated. 
Thomas  Cooper,  M.  D.,  is  president 

Charleston  OoUege.  This  College  was  originally  chartered  in  1786,  but  it  was 
no  more  than  a  respectable  grammar  school  till  1824,  when  it  was  organised 
anew,  and  placed  on  a  respectable  footing  as  a  college.  Among  its  original 
trustees,  were  C.  C.  Pinckney,  C.  Pinckney,  John  Rutledge,  EdwaM  Rutledge, 
David  Ramsay.  Its  origrioal  ftinds  were  large,  but  through  neglect,  were  very 
much  diminished.  It  received  some  yeara  since  from  Elias  Horry,  Esq.,  the  sum 
of  $10,000,  and  from  Thomas  Hanscome,  Esq.,  $12,500.  The  principal  edifice 
is  one  of  the  most  commodious  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Statesi  It 
has  lately  received  a  valuable  addition  to  its  philosophical  apparatus.  Its  entire 
property  is  valued  at  $60,000. 

Rev.  Jasper  Adams,  D.  D.,  principal,  and  Horry  prof  mor.  and  poL  philofl- 

ophy. 
William  E.  Bailey,  professor  languages. 
Stephen  Lee,  professor  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Charles  B.  Cochran,  Jr.,  master  of  English  department 
Henry  M.  Bruns,  Joseph  T.  Lee,  Geo.  Hooper,  tutors. 

Medical  College  of  South  Carolina.  This  is  situated  in  Charleston,  and  has 
for  several  years  received  an  extensive  patronage. 

GEORGIA. 

Blbmsntart  Education. — *  There  is  in  this  State  an  Academic  Fund  of 
$250,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  divided  among  the  incorporated 
academies.  There  is  also  a  Poor  School  Fund  of  $250,000,  the  interest  of 
which  is  divided  among  the  several  counties,  according  to  their  white  popula- 
tion, and  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  No  definite  plan,  however,  has  been 
devised  to  render  this  fund  valuable  to  that  class  for  whom  it  was  designed,  and 
we  fear  thus  far,  much  of  it  has  not  been  useful.' 

Academies  and  High  schools. — *The  Richmond  Academy,  in  the  city  of 
Augusta,  is  well  endowed,  and  supports  able  teachers.  The  Chatham  Academy, 
in  Savannah,  is  also  a  very  valuable  institution,  and  has  considerable  funds. 
Two  Manual  Labor  schools  have  just  commenced,  and  promise  much  usefulness. 
One  is  in  Green  county,  under  the  Baptist  Association,  and  the  other  one  mile 
firom  Athens,  under  the  G^rgia  Presbjrterian  Education  Society.  Each  has  a 
large  farm,  and  oblige  their  students  to  Uibor  at  least  three  houra  each  day. 
The  one  near  Athens  intends  to  give  students  an  opportunity  of  laboring 
enough  to  pay  all  their  expenses.    Board  and  tuition  m  either  of  these  now 
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amoants  onlj  to  $60  per  annum.  They  have  tiie  preparation  of  joong  men 
for  the  ministry  as  their  primaiy  object  They,  however,  exclude  no  moral 
young  man  ih>m  the  advantages  of  the  schools.' 

CoLLKGBS  AND  HIGHER  SEMINARIES. — A  Baptist  lianual  Labor  School  will 
probably  go  into  operation  at  Greensborough,  in  1834. 

OfUveraiiy  of  Otorgic^  ai  Athens.  Incorporated  in  1788 ;  endowment,  30,000 
acres  of  unappropriated  land ;  established  in  Athens  in  1802,  and  Josiah  Meigs, 
LL.  D.,  appointed  president.  In  1808-9,  Dr.  KoUock  of  Savannah,  was  ap- 
pointed president,  as  Mr.  Meigs  had  resigned.  He  did  not  accept,  and  Rev. 
Professor  Smith,  of  South  Carolina  College,  was  appointed.  Dr.  Smith  accepted 
the  appointment  It  languished  for  want  of  funds  till  1816,  when  lands  were 
sold  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  and  the  proceeds  placed  in  bank  stock,  which 
yielded  eight  per  cent  In  1817,  Dr.  Finley  of  New  Jersey,  became  president 
He  died  in  a  few  months  of  fever.  Dr.  Beman,  now  of  Troy,  N.  T.,  was  then 
appointed,  but  declined.  In  1819,  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Waddell,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  appointed  president  and  accepted.  He  raised  the  institution  to  a  veiy 
respectable  rank.  He  retired  in  1819,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Church,  the  present 
incumbent,  succeeded.  One  of  the  buildings  was  burned  in  1830,  which  cost 
$25,000.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  State,  and  a  valuable  library  also  procured. 
The  annual  income  is  now  $14,000;  $8,000  from  bank  stock,  and  $6,000  from 
the  State;  tuition,  $38  for  each  student  per  annum.  It  was  never  in  so  flour- 
ishing state  as  at  the  present  time.  Alonzo  Church,  D.  D.,  president  and  pro- 
fessor political  economy,  mental  philosophy,  and  evidences  of  Christianity. 
James  Jackson,  professor  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  Rev.  S.  Olin, 
rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy.  Henry  Hull,  M.  D.,  mathematics  and  astrono- 
my. James  Shannon,  ancient  languages.  Malthus  A.  Ward,  M.  D.,  natural 
history.  Rev.  Wm.  Shannon,  modern  languagea  B.  B.  Hopkins  and  Wm.  L. 
Mitchell,  tutors.  The  college  has  two  buildmgs,  each  120  feet  by  50,  three 
stories  high,  and  a  third  building  for  public  purposes.  A  botanic  garden  has 
been  commenced. 

AT.ABAUA 

Elbmentart  Eduoation. — By  Act  of  Congress,  March  2d,  1819,  640  acres 
of  land  were  g^ranted  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  township  for  the  use  of  sdiools, 
and  two  entire  townships  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning. 

CoLLsaES  and  higher  Seminaries. — La  Grange  Methodist  College.  This  is 
situated  a  few  miles  from  Florence,  Ala.,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation, 
on  the  Tennessee  river ;  and  its  location  is  high  and  healthy.  It  has  been  three 
years  in  operation.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  a  professor  of  ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  a  tutor. 
There  is  also  a  superintendent 

University  of  Alabama^  ai  l^iscaloosa.  Tuscaloosa  is  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior,  at  the  head  of  steam  naviga- 
tion. Population,  2,500.  The  University  located  in  this  place  in  1827-8,  is  on 
the  Huntsville  road,  a  mile  |ind  a  half  from  the  State  House.  In  the  center  is 
the  rotundo,  a  large  circular  building  of  three  stories ;  the  first  is  a  large  room 
for  public  occasions ;  the  second  a  circular  gallery  for  spectators ;  the  third  for 
a  library  room.  There  are  three  three-story  dormitories,  building  for  a  labora- 
tory and  recitation  rooms,  several  professors'  houses,  &c.  Alva  Woods,  D.  D., 
president,  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  J.  F.  Wallis,  pro- 
fessor chemistry  and  natural  history.  H.  Tutwiler,  ancient  languages.  Sl  F. 
Bonflls,  modem  languages.  Rev.  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  elocution  and  English 
literature.  Wm.  W.  Hudson,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  C.  Jones, 
tutor;  J.  G.  Davenport,  librarian;  R.  B.  McMullen,  chemical  assistant  The 
institution  went  into  operation  in  April,  1831.  Students,  95.  Board,  tuition, 
room  rent,  Aa,  120  dollars  per  annum.    Library,  3,000  volumes. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Elbmentart  Education. — ^No  system  in  regard  to  Primary  schools  has  been 
adopted.  The  State  has  a  Literary  Fund  amounting  to  $30,000,  or  $40,000, 
but  no  portion  of  it  is  available  till  it  shall  amount  to  $500,000.  It  is  supposed 
that  8,000  or  9,000  children  of  a  suitable  age  receive  no  instractbn.    The  land 
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•Bowed  hy  Congrem  for  echoed  amoantB  to  800,000  acres,  and  is  worth 
2,000,000  dollars. 

Ck)LLE0E8  AMD  HiOHXB  SsMiirABiBS. — Jefirstm  OoOege^  at  WasMnffUm,  Cap- 
tain Alden  Partridge,  president ;  K  R  Williston,  J.  Holbrook,  professors ;  ai^ 
7  assistants.  This  institution  was  opened  December  7,  1829.  It  is  in  part  a 
militaiy  institution;  number  of  cadets,  98.  Physical  education  reoeiyes  spedal 
attention.  The  principal  building  will  accommodate  more  than  100  students. 
Every  cadet  must  be  furnished  wi3i  a  Bible,  and  must  attend  pubUc  worship  on 
the  Sabbath. 

FLORIDA. 

Five  indiyiduals  have  agreed,  if  it  can  be  done  at  an  expense  within  their 
means,  to  purchase  a  small  tract  of  land,  and  form  a  small  Manual  Labor  School, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tallahassee.  A  teacher  is  to  be  employed 
to  take  charge  of  a  limited  number  of  pupils ;  suitable  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teacher  and  pupils,  who  are* to  board  to- 
gether, with  as  little  connection  as  possible  with  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity. 
The  pupils  will  be  required  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily  to  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  employments  of  the  simplest  kinds.  No  pupil  will  be 
admitted  except  with  the  consent  of  the  teacher  and  each  of  the  proprietors; 
nor  suffered  to  remain  in  the  school,  unless  he  submits  to  all  its  regulations. 
The  studies  at  the  commencement,  are  to  be  confined  to  the  usual  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  including  mechanics,  botany,  chemistry,  fta 

LOUISIANA 

The  legislature  appropriate  about  40,000  dollars  per  annum  fbr  the  educatkm 
of  the  indigent  in  the  State.  The  United  States  granted  the  Sute  46,000  acres 
of  land  for  a  college,  and  873,000  acres  for  schoola  At  New  Orleana  there  Is 
a  Roman  Catholic  College.  In  the  town  of  Jackson,  parish  of  East  Feliciana, 
is  the  '  College  of  Louisiana,'  H.  H.  Gird,  president  ad  irUerim ;  founded  in 
1825  by  the  legislature,  3  instructors,  55  students,  including  those  in  the  pre- 
paratory school 

TENNESSEE. 

In  Maury  county,  30  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and  9  fh)m  Columbia,  is  a 
Manual  Laior  Sclwol^  lately  commenced.  Rev.  Robert  Hardin,  D.  D.,  president, 
and  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  Rev.  B.  Labaree,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  professor  of  ancient  languages.  W.  L.  Willeford,  Esq.,  professor 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  3  assistant  teachers.  The  course  of 
study  is  liberal,  and  embraces  4  years.  Tuition  and  board  remarkably  low. 
The  Uhiveraity  of  Nashville  is  one  of  the  most  hnportant  institutiona  in  the 
western  States.  The  philosophical  apparatus  cost  in  London  $6,000.  The 
mineralogical  cabinet  contains  more  than  10,000  specimens.  Total  annual  ex- 
pense of  students,  $100.  Theological  students  of  all  denominations  admitted 
at  half  price.  At  Oreenvilk  is  a  college,  the  fluids  of  which  amount  to  $6,000, 
all  received  from  individuals.  Knoxviiie  College  is  in  East  Tennessee.  Souih- 
em  and  Western  Theological  JnaiihUion^  at  MaryviUe^  East  Tmnesaet^  established 
in  1819,  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Tennessee.  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  D.  D., 
principal  instructor.  A  boarding-house  is  connected,  and  a  farm,  which  is  cul- 
tivated by  indigent  students,    llie  institution  is  both  Uterary  and  theologicaL 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Literary  Fund  of  Kentucky  amounts  to  $140,917  44.  Two  or  three 
years  since,  it  was  supposed  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  be- 
tween four  and  fifteen  attend  school.  At  Elktony  Todd  county,  is  a  Preparatory 
school  of  a  high  order,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Pierce.  Cumberland  ChUege, 
at  Princeton^  founded  in  1825,  under  the  care  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians. 
A  college  building  has  been  erected,  120  feet  long,  45  wide,  and  tliree  stories 
hi^^.  Great  benefits  have  resulted  flrom  the  manual  labor  system.  Center  Col^ 
legi^  at  DanvUle,  incorporated  1818;  managed  by  a  Board  of  1 1  trustees  appointed 
fVom  time  to  time  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Kentucky.  The  legialature 
gave  up  all  control  over  its  concerns,  and  surrendered  it  to  the  Synod  in  oon- 
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tMk  ration  of  their  endowing  it  without  legidatiTe  iMistance.  Rey .  J.  G.  Yoong; 
president,  and  professor  of  mental  philosophy ;  J.  M.  Buchanan,  professor  of 
mathematics ;  Bey.  W.  L.  Breckinridge,  professor  of  ancient  languages ;  L.  W. 
Green,  professor  of  belles  lettres  and  political  economj ;  Luke  Munsell,  IL  D., 
professor  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  mineralogy;  Rey.  Joseph  Huber, 
professor  of  modem  languages ;  William  G.  Allen,  Henry  G.  Gummings,  tutors 
of  grammar  school  The  students  are  required  to  attend  a  Bible  recitation  on 
the  Sabbath.  Expenses,  exdusiye  of  books  and  clothing,  fhun  $80  to  $100 
per  annum.  Some  respectable  students  expend  only  fW>m  $65  to  $80.  Those 
intended  for  the  ministry,  by  working  on  a  fium  two  hours  a  day,  can  be  sup- 
ported on  $60  per  annum.  All  students  will  soon  enjoy  the  same  benefits. 
Connected  with  the  College  is  a  Grammar  school  and  a  Primary  school.  Under 
the  same  Board  is  an  Institution  far  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  endowed  by  Congress. 
In  Danyille  is  a  Female  school  of  a  high  order,  under  the  care  of  Bey.  James  K. 
Burch.  At  MbrUiceUo  is  an  academy  under  the  care  of  T.  C.  Tupper.  Kear 
Salem,  C.  H.  Clarke  county,  is  the  Sylvan  Academy^  under  the  care  of  Bey.  0. 
S.  Hinckley.  At  Lexington  is  the  Shelby  Female  Academy^  under  the  care  of 
J.  L.  and  W.  Tracy.  A  Classical  school  for  boys,  and  an  Infant  school  are  con- 
nected. The  Messrs.  Van  Dorens  haye  a  seminair  which  they  call  the  CoUegi- 
ale  Institute^  at  Lexington.  At  Winchester  is  a  Female  school,  superintended 
by  Willis  Collins.  At  VersaiUeSj  another  similar  institution,  under  the  care  of 
Miss  C.  A.  Tillery.  At  HiM)oroug\  Samuel  Dayid  Blythe  instructs  an  English 
and  Classical  school.  The  Transyhania  University^  at  Lexington,  is  nearly  in 
the  center  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  buildings  stand  on  an  eminence, 
removed  from  the  city.  Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Peers,  president;  John  Luts,  D.  P., 
professor  mathematics;  E.  Bovel,  professor  of  languages;  Charles  E.  Bains, 
principal  of  the  Preparatory  department  At  Bardstown,  is  SL  JosepfCs^  a 
Roman  Catholic  College.  At  GeorgeUnony  is  a  Baptist  institution,  lately  under 
the  care  of  Bev.  Joel  S.  Bacon.  The  professors  are  George  W.  Baton,  languages 
and  philosophy;  S.  Hatch,  chemistry;  William  Craig,  tutor;  and  C.  Lewis^ 
principal  of  the  Preparatoiy  department.  Expenses,  $100  per  annum.  It  is 
12  miles  fh>m  Lexington,  and  17  from  Frankfort  Augusta  College  is  a  Method- 
ist institution,  in  Bracken  county,  on  the  Ohio  river,  established  as  an  academy 
in  1822,  and  as  a  college  in  1829. 

MISSOUBL 

At  St  Louis  is  a  Catholic  institution,  founded  in  1829.  Edifice  is  a  brick 
building,  60  feet  by  40,  about  to  be  enlarged.  It  has  a  pleasant  situation.  Cor- 
porations have  been  formed  for  9  academies.  In  Marion  coufiiy,  a  college  is 
about  being  commenced.    Another  similar  institution  is  also  contemplated. 

ILLINOia 

A  thirty-sixth  part  of  each  township  is  granted  for  the  support  of  schools; 
and  three  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  United  States*  lands,  sold  within 
the  State,  is  appropriated  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  of  whk^  a  sixth 
part  is  required  to  be  bestowed  on  a  College  or  University.  A  further  provision 
has  been  made  for  a  University,  by  the  grant  of  two  townships  of  land  fa^  the 
United  States.  An  *  Illinois  Institute  of  Education,'  was  lately  formed  at  Van- 
dalia.  JUinois  CoUege^  at  Jacksonville.  Bev.  Edward  Beecher,  president;  Bev. 
J.  M.  Sturtevant^  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  Bev.  W. 
Elirby,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  Erastus  Colton,  Preparatory  department. 
About  $46,000  have  been  raised  in  the  East  and  West,  toward  founding  this 
institution.  The  building  will  accommodate  100  students.  A  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, worth  $600  or  $800  has  been  prociu^.  A  president,  two  professors, 
and  an  instructor  in  the  Preparatory  department  have  been  provided.  The  col- 
lege stands  on  a  rising  ground,  in  front  of  which  is  a  beautiful  prairie  of  13,000 
acres,  or  20  square  miles  of  the  richest  soil  At  AUon^  Madison  county,  an  in- 
stitution for  the  Baptists  is  about  to  be  commenced.  The  library,  and  other 
property  at  Bock  Spring  will  be  procured.  An  organised  College  of  the  first 
order,  it  is  intended  soon  to  establish.  Instruction,  we  believe,  has  been  already 
commenced.    Two  or  three  other  institutions  are  oontempUted. 
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INDIANA. 

The  tliirtjr-sixth  part  of  each  township  of  land  is  reserved  for  the  support  of 
education.  Reeeryations  are  also  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  IndiatM  ChOege 
at  Bloomington.  The  funds  of  this  institution  will  amount,  when  the  land  it 
sold,  to  $60,000.  About  half  are  now  sold.  Two  college  buildings  have  been 
erected,  one  40  feet  by  30,  the  other  75  feet  by  55,  three  stories  in  height  The 
situaticm  of  the  coUege  is  very  pleasant  The  course  of  instruction  is  thorough. 
The  Cambridge  mathematics  are  a  part  South  Hanover  CoUege  and  Indiema 
Theological  Seminary.  Located  at  South  Hanover,  six  miles  below  Uadison, 
Jefferson  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  college  edifice  is  40  feet  by 
100,  and  three  stories  high.  Eight  dormitories  12  feet  square  have  been  erected 
and  a  carpenter's,  a  cooper's,  and  a  wagon  maker's  shop.  It  was  founded  in 
the  year  1825,  very  much  through  the  instrumentality  of  Rev.  Messra  John  F. 
Crowe,  and  James  M.  Dickey.  The  prenident  is  James  Blythe,  D.  D.,  who  is 
professor  of  rhetoric,  chemistry,  natural,  mental,  and  moral  philosophy;  Rev. 
John  F.  Crowe,  professor  of  logic,  belles  lettres,  and  political  economy ;  John 
H.  Harney,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  Mark  A.  H.  NUes,  languages; 
Rev.  John  Matthews,  D.  D.,  theology;  Rev.  John  W.  Cunningham,  bibucallit 

OHIO. 

Three-fourths  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar  is  levied  on  the  ad  valorem  amount  of  the 
general  list  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  for  the  support  of  Common  schools, 
We  are  not  aware  that  there  are  any  flourishing  incorporated  academies  in  the 
State.  At  Marietta  is  the  Institute  of  Education,  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  fiingham^  French,  and  Adams.  It  comprises  four  departments ;  Infknt 
school.  Primary  school.  Ladies'  seminary,  and  Young  Men's  High  school  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  terms.  Tuition,  fVom  $2  50  to  $7.  Students  in  all 
the  departments,  about  130.  Provision  is  made  for  manual  labor.  At  Chran- 
viUe  is  a  Literair  and  Theological  (Baptist)  Institution.  Rev.  John  Pratt,  prin- 
cipal ;  Paschal  Carter,  professor  of  matliematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  A.  H. 
Frink,  teacher.  It  commenced  operations  in  December,  1831.  A  commodioaa 
building  has  been  erected.  Annual  expenses,  about  70  dollars.  There  is  a 
Female  seminary  in  the  same  place.  At  New  Franklin  there  is  a  College.  At 
(Hmbier,  Knox  county,  is  Kenyon  CoUege^  an  Episcopal  institution,  founded  by 
Bishop  Chase.  Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine  is  now  president  Rev.  William 
Sparrow,  Milnor  professor  of  theolo^;  Rev.  C.  W.  Fitch,  languages;  John 
Kendrick,  philosophy  and  rhetoric ;  Rev.  George  Dennison,  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  It  has  8,000  acres  of  land.  It  received  about  13,000  dol- 
lars fVom  England.  A  Diocesan  Theological  seminary  is  connected.  A  very 
large  and  commodious  building  of  stone  has  been  erected.  Miami  Universi^^ 
at  Oxford.  Tliis  institution  is  in  Butler  county,  adjoining  the  State  of  Indiana. 
The  lauds  of  Oxford  belong  in  fee  simple  to  the  University.  The  township  is  6 
miles  square,  and  contains  3,000  inhabitantsi  The  University  was  chartered  in 
1809,  and  went  into  operation  in  1824.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  institution 
is  more  than  4.000  dollars,  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  situation  is  repre- 
sented to  be  delightful  The  number  of  instructors  is  11.  Ohio  Univeraity^  at 
Athens.  This  iuMtitution  is  supported  by  two  townships  of  land,  given  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose.  Rev.  Robert  G.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  president,  and  professor 
of  logic,  rhetoric  ^- ;  professors  Thomas  M.  Drake,  M.  D.,  natural  philosophj 
and  natural  history ;  Rev.  William  Wall,  mathematics ;  Joseph  Dana,  Latin  and 
Greek;  Daniel  Read,  academical  preceptor.  Lar^e  Seminary j  at  CincimnaU. 
Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  president,  and  professor  of  theology ;  Rev.  T.  J. 
Biggs,  professor  of  church  history  and  church  polity;  Rev.  C.  E.  Stowe,  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  literature ;  Rev.  N.  H.  Folsom,  professor  of  langtiages ;  Thomas 
D.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry ;  E.  Whitney,  teacher.  In  the  earij 
part  of  1832,  the  committee  commenced  the  erection  of  a  seminary  edifice,  100 
feet  long,  and  40  deep,  and  four  stories  high,  with  a  basement,  which  will  con- 
tain more  than  1 00  single  rooms.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  building  is  8,000 
dollars.  Near  40  of  the  rooms  are  now  occupied,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
finished  by  the  close  of  the  spring  vacation.  The  committee  have  recently 
purehased  from  Mr.  Elnathan  Kemper  all  his  fium  acyoining  that  of  the  semin- 
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aiy,  containing  about  51  acres  of  his  most  yahiable  land.  The  table  has  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  ftimished  ih>m  the  fiurm  with  milk  and  batter,  and  with  all 
the  Tegetables  necessary;  and  as  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the  students  to  dis- 
pense with  tea  and  coffee,  and  all  articles  of  luxury,  and  to  live  on  principles 
of  Christian  simplicity  and  economy,  the  committee  have  been  able  to  ftirnish 
board  at  1  dollar  per  week,  without  loss  to  the  institution.  Expenses  of  theo- 
logical department, — Board,  including  the  two  sessions  of  40  weeks,  at  1  dollar 
per  week,  40  dollars;  for  rent  of  room,  from  3  to  6  dollars,  average  4  dollars; 
those  having  double  rooms,  2  dollars ;  washing,  40  weeks,  7  dollars ;  ftiel,  5 
dollars;  light,  3  dollars;  contingent  expenses,  use  of  library,  wood  for  recita- 
tion rooms,  sweeping,  Ac.,  3  dollars;  tuition,  gratis;  total,  60  dollars.  Literary 
department, — Expenses  the  same  as  in  the  theological  department,  60  dollars; 
an  addition  for  tuition  of  20  dollars;  total,  80  dollars.  Medical  OoOege  of  Ohio^ 
at  Cincinnati.  Students,  110:  professors,  J.  Cobb,  J.  WhitmaiL  J.  Smith,  E. 
Slack,  J.  MoorhcNEUl,  C.  E.  Pierson.  An  institution,  called  the  Reformed  Medical 
Cottege^  has  lately  been  commenced.  At  Hudson,  in  Portage  county,  is  the 
Western  Reserve  College.  Rev.  Charles  B.  Storrs,  president;  professors,  Bev. 
Beriah  Green,  sacred  literature;  Rev.  Rufus  L.  Nutting,  languages;  Elizur 
Wright,  Jr.,  mathematics  and  nat  phil ;  Rev.  David  L.  Coe,  assistant  instructor. 

MICHIGAN  TERRITORY. 

A  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Civilization  and  Christianisation  of  the 
North-western  Tribes,  has  been  recently  established  at  Detroit.  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  is  president    It  is  called  the  ^Algic  Society.* 

From  this  comprehensive  and  by  far  the  most  painstaking  and  ex- 
haustive survey  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States 
up  to  the  time  when  this  was  made,  we  learn  that  so  late  as  1833 : — 

1.  There  was  no  national  recognition  at  Washington  by  any  de- 
partment, or  bureau,  or  clerk,  of  the  importance  of  schools  and 
education  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  devoted  by  the  general 
government  for  educational  purposes  had  been  disposed  of. 

2.  There  were  only  three  States  (New  York,  Maine,  and  Massa- 
chusetts) which  had  provided  by  law  for  officially  authenticated 
returns  respecting  their  elementary  schools — their  number,  pupils, 
teachers,  and  means  of  support. 

3.  There  was  not  a  single  State  or  city  which  had  an  officer  whose 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  that  State  or  city,  and  only  one  State  (New  York)  in  which 
an  officer  of  any  other  department  was  charged  with  the  general 
supervision  of  Common  schools,  or  a  Board  to  report  on  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

4.  Outside  of  Boston  there  was  not  a  single  city  which  had  a 
system  of  public  schools,  culminating  in  a  High  school — all  the 
higher  instruction  below  the  college  curriculum  being  given  in  incor- 
porated academies  and  seminaries  in  no  way  responsible  to  the 
public  or  the  legislature. 

5.  Not  a  single  State  or  city  Normal  school,  or  seminary  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  had  been  established. 
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MKMOIR. 

Jobs  Louis  Vives — whose  social  position  as  tutor  in  the  royal 
family  of  England,  and  Cardinal  de  Croy,  as  professor  at  the  Univer- 
si  ties  of  Oxford  and  Lou  vain,  correspondent  of  Erasmus  and  other 
eminent  scholars,  and  whose  publications  on  the  principles  and 
methods  of  Education  enabled  him  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  pedagogy  of  his  age — was  bom  in  Valencia  in  1402,  of  an  old 
but  impoverished  noble  family  His  mother,  a  woman  of  uncommon 
energy  of  character,  appears  to  have  exercised  great  influence  upon 
her  son,  and  lie  often  speaks  of  her  with  the  deepest  veneration.  He 
was  educated  strictly  as  a  Spanish  Catholic  noble,  probably  with  a 
little  ascetic  severity,  for  the  absolute  submission  of  the  wife  to 
the  husband,  and  the  unconditional  obedience  and  reverence  of  the 
children  toward  the  mother,  were  his  ideal  of  the  rule  6t  a  Christian 
family.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  counted  among  the  most 
brilliant  {lupils  at  the  new  Academy  of  Valencia,  and  took  part  with 
his  teacher,  Armiguetus — whom  Majans,  the  biographer  of  Vives, 
calls  ''''homo  imignit^r  Jfftrharus^^ — in  combating  the  introduction  of 
the  new  grammar  of  the  Humanists.  In  1509,  two  years  later,  we  find 
young  Vives  at  the  University  of  Paris,  surrounded  by  the  influence 
of  the  Dialecticians,  whose  theology  was  the  most  abstruse,  and  whose 
Latin  the  most  barbarous.  But  even  they  seemed  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reform,  and  Vives  devoted  himself  to  studying  the  works  of 
ancient  authors,  although,  as  he  tells  us,  the  empty  disputations  of 
the  schools  occupied  much  of  his  time. 

In  1512  Vives  settled  in  the  Valdura  family  in  Bruges,  then  under 
Spanish  rule.  Later  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  host,  at 
that  time  a  little  girl  about  eight  years  old,  and  he  ever  afterward 
regarded  it  as  his  adopted  home. 

Two  years  afterward  he  published  an  allegory,  **  Chritfti  Trivm- 
phuty''  the  earliest  of  his  works  that  has  been  preserved.     The  per- 
sons are  his  teachers  and  fellow-stiidcnts  in  Paris,  and  his  aim  was  to. 
initiate  a  reform  in  the  poetical  style  of  the  period.     After  revisiting  | 
Paris  he  returned  to  Bruges,  and  shortly  afterward  appears  at  Lou-  ' 


•  CompUed  from  an  eUbonte  arUcle  In  Bchmld*B  '' P&dagogiache  BncyclopAtUe,'*  bj  Dr. 
Lange. 
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Yain  as  tutor  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  Nether- 
landSf  the  young  Cardinal  de  Croy,  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Chievres, 
Minister  of  Charles  V.,  who,  although  scarcely  nineteen  years  of  age, 
had  been  nominated  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  was  already 
Bishop  of  Cambnd.  These  high  dignities  did  not  appear  to  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  studies,  and  Vives  gave  him  instruction  in  the 
ancient  classic  authors,  and  it  would  seem  in  rhetoric  and  philos- 
ophy, in  which  he  already  pursued  an  independent  system.  His 
'* Declamations" — written,  according  to  Erasmus,  in  his  best  style — 
were  composed,  without  doubt,  for  the  political  instruction  of  his 
distinguished  pupil,  as  indeed  he  mentions  in  the  dedication  to  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand.  He  dwells  on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  governing, — how  happy  and  stable  a  moderate  rule,  how 
wretched,  on  the  other  hand,  to  deal  with  discontented  and  rebellious 
subjects ;  that  the  prince  should  do  nothing  in  which  his  own  interests 
were  not  subordinated  to  those  of  the  State.  He  bewails  the  times 
in  which  he  lives,  and  says  his  only  consolation  is  in  the  hope  that 
a  new  and  better  period  was  approaching.  We  ha.ve  also  a  small 
treatise  from  the  same  year,  entitled  ^*-  De  InitiiA,  Seetis^  et  Laudibus 
PhUosophiae^ "  which  is  perhaps  the  first  plan  of  a  history  of  philos- 
ophy we  possess,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  the  author's  originality 
and  independence  of  thought.  His  *^  Reflections  on  the  Seven  Peni- 
tential Psalms,'*  written  also  for  the  edification  of  his  pupil,  bears 
evidence  of  a  great  mind,  although  encumbered  by  the  scholastic 
phrases  of  the  period.  In  his  essay  against  the  pseudo-Dialecticians — 
written  in  1519,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  schools — 
Vives  cut  himself  off  from  the  party  to  which  he  at  first  belonged, 
and  attacked  his  former  associates  with  vigor. 

In  1519,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Paris  with  the  Cardinal,  where,  in  spite  of  his  late  essay, 
he  was  warmly  received  by  his  former  friends.  His  literary  repu- 
tation seems  now  to  have  been  fully  established,  and  in  letters 
from  More  and  Erasmus  we  rend  high  praises  of  the  Spanish  scholar. 
His  attainments  were  soon  to  Ik;  tested.  Early  in  1521  the  young 
Cardinal  de  Croy  died,  leaving,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  no  pro- 
vision for  his  former  tutor,  and  Vives  was  obliged  to  turn  his  labors 
to  some  practical  end.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1521,  he  began  a 
commentary  on  the  **2>6  CivUate  Dei^^  of  St.  Augustine,  bat  his 
health  gave  way,  and  he  returned  from  Louvain  to  Bruges  in  order 
to  be  with  his  own  country-people.  Erasmus,  who  was  editing  the 
work,  became  impatient  at  the  delay,  and,  indeed,  since  the  death  of 
Cardinal  de  Croy,  a  very  perceptible  change  appears  in  the  manner  of 
the  courtly  Churchman  toward  Vives.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  Vives 
writes  that  his  health  is  improving,  but  that  he  intends  to  remain  in 
Bruges  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  Charles,  as 
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he  was  shortly  to  be  there  to  meet  the  English  embassadors,  Wolsey 
and  More.  These  high  dignitaries  received  him  cordially ;  and  no 
doubt  it  was  owing  to  this  Interview  that  he  went  later  to  England, 
and  dedicated  his  '*  2>0  dtitaU  Dei ''  to  King  Henry.  There  is  a  re- 
port, too,  that  he  had  been  already  appointed  to  a  position  in  Oxford ; 
but  of  that  nothing  certain  is  known.  The  commentary,  when  com- 
pleted, fully  sustained  Vives'  reputation  for  depth  and  brilliancy,  and 
deepened  the  excitement  of  the  politico-religious  contest  of  the  day ; 
but  his  health  was  exhausted  by  his  continued  application.  He  writes 
to  Erasmus  in  August,  1522,  that  he  dreads  teaching  again,  although 
the  devotion  with  which  he  speaks  of  his  pupils  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  anything  but  irksome  to  him. 

His  work,  ^'•De  Institutione  Feminas  Chrutiane^^'*  dedicated  to  , 
Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  written,  as  a  relaxation,  after 
finishing  his  Commentary,  is  principally  of  a  pedagogical  character, 
and  treats  of  the  education  and  demeanor  of  Christian  women, 
handling  the  subject  decidedly  from  an  ascetic,  monastic  point  of 
view. 

The  winter  Semester  of  1522-*28  was  the  last  during  which  he 
taught  at  Louvain,  as  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  try  his 
fortune  in  England.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  wrote  to  Pope 
Hadrian  YI.  (Oct.  12,  1522),  begging  him  to  exert  his  vast  author- 
ity to  secure  peace  to  the  Christian  world,  and  urging  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  General  Council.  He  recalls  to  the  Pope  their  former  con- 
nection at  the  University,  before  the  humble  dean  had  been 
appointed  to  the  highest  dignity  in  Christendom,  and  urges  his 
views  with  all  the  frankness  of  a  friend. 

In  1528  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Spain,  of  which  we  have  no 
particulars,  except  that  he  left  the  Netherlands  in  an  unhappy  frame 
of  mind  (letter  to  Erasmus,  May  10,  1523),  as  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  result  of  the  sale  of  his  works.  His  way  led  through  Eng- 
land, and  whether  his  reception  there  induced  him  to  return,  or 
whether  he  had  already  received  an  appointment,  is  uncertain ;  but 
we  know,  from  Anthony  Wood's  '^^'Athenae  Oxaniensis^^^  that,  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  (1528),  he  delivered  two  lectures  at  Oxford,  both  of 
which  were  honored  by  the  attendance  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  For  some  time,  now,  he  stood  in 
close  connection  with  the  English  court ;  probably,  although  we  do 
not  know  with  certainty,  engaged  as  tutor  of  Princess  Mary.  He 
appears  to  have  passed  some  portion  of  each  year  at  his  home  in 
Bruges,  where  most  of  his  productions  of  this  period  were  com- 
posed. He  wrote  several  letters  to  Henry  VHI.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Battle  of  Pavia,  urging  him  to  set  an  example  to  the  other 
princes  of  a  peaceful  policy ;  and  also  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
King^s  confessor,  hoping  thus  indirectly  to  work  upon  him.  In 
1525  he  wrote  one  of  his  most  important  treatises,   *^De  <9tt5e#fi- 
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tiane  Pauperum^^^  dedicated  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Bruges,  one 
of  the  first  works  on  this  subject,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  English  system  of  the  care  of  the  poor.  Our  space 
is  too  limited  to  give  an  analysis  of  this  article;  but  the  point 
which  the  author  makes  is,  that  although  the  motives  which  move 
us  to  charity  are  essentially  religious,  yet  the  control  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  funds  is  incumbent  upon  the  Christian  State, 
and  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Church,  regarding  all 
interference  of  the  clergy  with  donations  for  the  poor  with  a  jealous 
eye. 

In  1526-^27  his  correspondence  with  Erasmus  appears  to  have 
been  more  frequent,  although  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  latter 
show  but  little  of  his  former  warm  friendship.  In  1528  a  most 
unfortunate  turn  of  affairs  took  place,  which  we  can  best  lay  before 
the  reader  in  Vives'  own  words.  It  was  in  relation  to  the  King's 
divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  that  Vives  had  been  an  especial  protege  of  the  Queen.  He 
says,  in  a  letter  to  V ergara :  *  ^  Tou  must  already  have  heard  of  the 
troubles  between  the  King  and  Queen,  as  it  is  now  talked  of  every- 
where. I  have  taken  the  side  of  the  Queen,  whose  cause  has 
aeemed  to  me  just,  and  have  defended  her  by  word  and  pen.  This 
offended  his  Majesty  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was  imprisoned  for  six 
weeks,  and  only  released  on  condition  of  never  approaching  the 
palace  again.  I  then  concluded  it  safest  to  return  home  [to  Bruges], 
and,  indeed,  the  Queen  advised  me  to  in  a  secret  letter.  Shortly 
after,  Cardinal  Campeggio  was  sent  to  Britain  to  judge  the  cause. 
The  King  was  very  solicitous  that  the  Queen  appoint  counsel  to 
defend  her  side  before  Campeggio  and  Wolsey.  She,  therefore, 
called  me  to  her  aid;  but  I  told  her  plainly  that  any  defence 
before  such  a  court  were  useless,  and  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  be  condemned  unheard  than  with  the  appearance  of 
defence.  The  King  sought  only  to  save  appearances  with  his 
people,  that  the  Queen  might  not  appear  to  have  been  unjustly 
treated ;  that  he  had  little  regard  for  the  rest.  At  this  the  Queen 
was  incensed  that  I  did  not  at  once  obey  her  call,  instead  of  follow- 
ing my  own  good  judgment,  which  is  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the 
princes  of  the  world  together.  So  it  has  come  about  that  the  King 
regards  me  as  his  adversary,  and  the  Queen  as  disobedient  and 
opinionated,  and  both  of  them  have  withdrawn  my  pension.'*  This 
letter  was  written  some  three  years  after  the  events  took  plaoe,  and 
he  adds  that  he  scarcely  knows  himself  how  he  has  managed  to  get 
his  living,  but  that  the  gifts  which  Gk)d  sends  in  silence  are  greater 
than  those  which  we  win  with  applause  from  men.  In  1581  he 
wrote  again  to  the  King,  moved,  as  he  says,  by  his  love  for  England, 
to  which  he  owes  so  much,  and  making  use  of  a  different  method, 
since  he  had  failed  before  to  touch  the  King's  conscience,  by  show- 
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ing  how  destructive  it  was  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  to  allow 
parties  to  be  formed,  as  they  would  be,  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
succession,  etc. 

From  this  time  on,  we  know  but  little  of  Vives.  He  retired  to 
Bruges,  whence  he  fled  with  his  family  during  the  plague,  and 
visited  Paris,  where  lie  again  lectured  for  a  short  time.  In  1587- 
*89  he  passed  some  time  at  Breda,  in  the  court  of  the  widowed 
Duchess  of  Nassau,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  formerly  a  pupil  of 
his;  and  he  speaks  of  her  in  his  book,  *'2>0  Chriitiana  Feminae^^'*  as 
a  promising  girl. 

Ever  since  his  return  from  England,  he  complained  of  gout,  and, 
indeed,  had  struggled  against  a  weak  constitution  all  his  life.  In 
spite  of  his  illness,  he  worked  harder  than  ever,  and  his  best  pro- 
ductions date  from  this  period.  He  had  scarcely  finished  a  great 
work,  **2>«  VeritaZe  FUlei  Christiajiae,^^  on  which,  his  biographer 
says,  he  devoted  more  thought  than  any  other,  than  he  succumbed 
to  a  complication  of  diseases,  on  the  sixth  day  of  May,  1540,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  work  of  Vives  which  entitles  him  to  a  place  among  pedagogi- 
cal reformers,  is  called  ^^  De  DisciplinU.'^  It  appeared  in  1581, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  is  divided  into  three 
principal  parts.  In  the  Introduction,  he  justifies  the  position  he 
assumes  in  regard  to  Aristotle.  Wliile  he  reverences  Aristotle  as  a 
great  master,  he  declared  that  the  world  had  gained  in  experience 
since  he  wrote,  and  sees  no  reason  why  the  minds  of  that  day 
should  not  discard  his  teachings,  if  not  found  correct,  as  he  himself 
set  aside  the  teachings  of  his  predecessors.  Vives  does  not  doubt 
but  that  later  generations  will  find  theories  better  adapted  to  their 
ends  than  those  he  himself  advances,  and  greets  as  a  friend  the  one 
who  shall  expose  his  errors. 

The  first  book  treats  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  sciences. 
Many  of  them,  he  says,  are  coexistent  with  the  origin  of  the  sciences, 
others  are  attributable  to  moral  causes, — as,  for  instance,  pride,  the 
desire  to  shine  as  the  discoverer  of  some  new  theory ;  and  he  relates, 
as  an  example,  how  a  fellow-student  in  Paris  had  declared  to  him 
that,  sooner  than  not  distinguish  himself  by  founding  some  new 
doctrine,  he  would  defend  one  of  whose  falsity  he  was  convinced. 

The  historical  and  material  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  sciences  is 
next  treated.  One  of  these  was  the  migration  of  nations,  by  which 
the  existing  order  of  civilization  was  annihilated ;  then,  the  obscurity 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  which  is  so  great,  he  says,  that  it  takes 
less  time  to  discover  from  nature  tlie  truths  they  contain,  than  to 
decipher  the  meaning  of  the  parchment;  then,  again,  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  manuscripts  themselves.  Another  cause  is  the  ever- 
increasing  use  of  commentaries,  instead  of  the  study  of  the  originals, 
by  which  the  various  opinions  of  the  commentators  only  lead  further 
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from  the  original  sense ;  again,  he  laments  the  practice  of  scholastic 
disputation,  *^  which  is  taught  the  pupils  before  they  know  what 
they  are  disputing  about/*  Other  reasons  are,  that  teaching  is 
regarded  rather  as  a  trade  than  a  vocation,  and  that  the  office  of 
teacher  is  not  sufficiently  respected,  so  that  many  great  minds  refuse 
to  undertake  a  calling  which  would  bring  them  into  contempt,  and 
it  is  thus  left  to  incompetent  and  coarser  minds  to  instruct  our 
youth. 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  decline  of  grammar,  by  which  Vives 
means  Philology,  the  old,  comprehensive  definition.  He  inveighs 
against  the  purist  who  would  banish  every  word  not  found  in  their 
model  authors,  by  which  means  a  vast  number  of  words,  absolutely 
indispensable  in  the  sciences,  have  been  discarded.  We  pass  over 
the  remainder  of  this  portion  of  the  work  to  that  which  has  a  more 
direct  bearing  upon  the  art  of  teaching.  The  last  five  books  of  ^^Ds 
DUdpUnis ''  are  entitled  *  *•  De  Tntdendia  DueipUnis^ "  and  open  with 
an  especial  introduction,  in  which  the  author  reviews  the  inner  causes 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  knowledge.  The  first  book  treats  of 
the  origin  of  the  Sciences,  much  in  the  same  train  of  thought  that 
Bacon  pursued.  In  the  second,  he  gives  his  views  on  what  should  be 
taught,  who  should  be  teacher,  and  where  schools  should  be  erected. 
He  begins  with  the  latter.  Schools,  he  says,  should  above  all  other 
things  have  a  healthy  situation,  but  not  so  agreeable  as  to  offer 
greater  attractions  to  the  students  than  their  books.  It  should  not 
be  too  near  commercial  or  industrial  centres,  where  the  noise  might 
be  inconvenient,  but  at  the  same  time  should  not  be  too  secluded 
from  the  world ;  after  a  long  list  of  requisites  he  adds  that  it  should 
not  be  thought  strange  that  so  much  attention  be  devoted  to  choosing 
a  place  where  learning  was  to  be  cultivated,  when  we  devote  such 
care  to  the  proper  situation  even  of  a  beehive.  Teachers  sliould  not 
only  have  the  necessary  attainments,  but  they  must  have  the  faculty 
of  imparting  knowledge.  Their  morals  must  be  good,  and  their 
first  care  be  to  do  nothing  which  could  give  a  bad  example  to  their 
pupils,  or,  if  they  have  bad  habits,  they  should  at  least  abstain  from 
them  before  the  school.  They  must  be  prudent  and  cautious  in 
rewarding,  and  especially  in  punishing.  They  should  be  animated 
by  paternal  feelings  toward  their  pupils,  and  be  happy  to  impart 
instruction  without  regard  to  the  material  advantages  which 
may  accrue  to  them.  Above  all  things,  covetousness  and  ambition 
should  be  unknown  to  them,  for  what  care,  he  says,  can  scholars 
hope,  from  a  man  who  hopes  to  make  either  fortune  or  reputation 
out  of  them.  All  opportunities  of  making  money  should  be  banished 
from  the  schools,  and  the  State  should  fix  such  salaries  as  would  be 
sufficient  for  an  honest  man  without  being  an  inducement  to  such  as 
had  no  call  for  the  profession.  Every  opportunity  for  display  should 
be  avoided,  therefore  he  recommends  the  limiting  of  the  public  dis- 


potations,  as  the  applause  is  seldom  bestowed  on  those  who  defend 
the  truth.     He  would  also  control  the  conferring  of  academic  grades. 

On  placing  the  boy  at  school — this  refers  especially  to  younger 
pupils — ^the  parent  should  impress  upon  his  son  that  he  is  not  to 
study  in  order  to  be  able  to  lead  a  life  of  idleness.  He  must  under- . 
stand  that  the  aim  of  his  education  is  to  make  him  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man.  The  boy  should  remain  one  or  two  years  in  the  school 
in  order  that  his  capabilities  may  be  developed, — four  times  a  year 
the  teachers  should  hold  a  private  conference,  and  assign  to  the 
scholars  such  branches  as  they  may  be  most  fitted  to  pursue.  Those 
who  appear  to  have  no  taste  for  study  should  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed,  as  it  would  l>e  a  loss  of  time,  and  they  would  only  be 
further  disgraced  by  their  failure.  But  above  all,  the  teacher  should 
be  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  their  calling,  and  live  worthy  of  it.  It 
is  often  asked,  says  Vives,  whether  boys  are  better  brought  up  at  or 
away  from  home.  If  academies  like  the  one  he  describes  existed, 
he  is  of  the  opinion  they  should  be  sent  there,  and  from  their  earliest 
childhood;  but  as  they  exist,  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
Children,  he  says,  are  like  apes  (mnt  pueri  naturaliter  simii),  and 
imitate  that  which  they  see  in  their  elders,  and  thus  their  character 
is  often  ruined  by  those  who  should  form  it  and  better  it.  Parents, 
he  says,  are  clearly  held  responsible  for  their  children  on  the  authority 
of  Holy  Writ  and  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Fathers, — what  care, 
then,  should  they  not  exercise  in  regard  to  the  influences  exerted  in 
their  families.  He  regards  e<lurationin  the  family  as  better  in  many 
respects  than  sending  youth  to  the  universities,  where,  it  is  well 
known,  instruction  was  given  to  boys  of  all  ages.  The  care  the 
children  receive  is  better,  and  the  parental  authority  better  sustained 
by  its  continual  exercise.  The  piety  of  the  parents  is  an  example  to 
the  children.  If  the  children  are  by  nature  bad,  and  require  to  be 
governed  by  fear,  that  inspired  by  the  position  of  the  parent  is  best 
calculated  to  rule  them ;  if  they  are  to  be  led  by  love,  surely  none 
is  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  members  of  the  same 
family. 

Vives  then  urges  again  the  establishment  in  each  city  of  a  gym- 
nasium (Indus  literariiui),  and  gives  directions  for  organizing  and 
directing  it,  particularly  for  ascertaining  the  mental  capacities  and 
characteristics  of  the  pupils,  previous  to  classifying  them  and  as- 
signing tasks.  He  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  assigning  to 
each  one  that  which  nature  manifestly  intended  him  to  do.  Those 
who  at  first  sight  do  not  appear  to  have  any  particular  tastes,  should 
not  be  turned  away  until  after  efforts  have  been  made  to  test  their 
capacities;  but  if  after  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  them,  it  were 
better  that  they  devote  themselves  to  some  branch  of  industry. 

Last  of  all,  Vives  treats  of  the  methofh  in  which  he  clearly  advises 
the  inductive.      Studios  should   be   so  arransrcd  that  one  branch 
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seems  the  natural  consequence  of  the  preceding.  He  recomn)ends 
frequent  instruction  in  religion,  in  order  to  keep  fresh  in  the  pupils* 
minds  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

I  The  third  book  treats  of  the  study  of  languages.  He  speaks  first 
of  the  importance  of  speech  in  general  as  being  the  bond  of  humanity, 
\  then  of  the  importance  of  knowing  one^s  native  language  well,  as 
facilitating  the  acquirement  of  all  others,  and  recommends  the  great- 
est care  in  this,  even  to  choosing  an  educated  nurse  for  the  chil- 
1  dren.  He  dilates  on  the  advantage  of  one  universal  language,  and 
I  thinks  Latin  would  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a  one.  The  study 
i  of  Latin  should  be  the  principal  occupation  from  the  seventh  to  the 
I  fifteenth  year.  Greek  should  be  learned  on  mastering  Latin,  partly  on 
account  of  its  own  importance,  partly  to  complete  the  study  of  Latin, 
which  Vives  thinks  is  derived  from  the  Greek.  Living  languages  are 
learned  better  and  quicker  tfirough  intercourse  with  those  who  speak 
them  than  from  lK)()k8.  Teachers  especially  should  know  the  moUier 
tongue  of  their  pupils  and  be  versed  in  its  literature.  In  interpreting 
the  ancient  authors,  the  teacher fhould  first  explain  in  the  vernacular, 
then  in  Latin,  pronouncing  distinctly,  and  using  gestures  when  neces- 
sary.  He  should  also  enliven  the  work  by  explaining  the  legends, 
proverbs,  special  meaning  of  words,  and  the  subject  which  comes 
up  in  the  account.  He  recommends  written  exercises  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  memory,  and  also  that  emulation  be  encouraged 
among  the  scholars  by  prizes,  etc.  As  to  discipline,  exhortation 
and  correction,  he  says,  are  continually  necessary,  and  no  bad  habits 
shouM  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  There  are  some  things,  however, 
whicli  young  pupils  cannot  understand,  and  the  teacher  should  with- 
hold his  correcti(m  until  such  time  as  they  may  be  able  to.  It  may 
be  best,  too,  according  to  circumstances,  to  ignore  certain  things, — 
but  never  any  iuimoral  behavior.  The  teacher  should  never  lose  his 
temper  because  the  pupil  does  not  at  once  understand,  and  those  wlio 
use  frightful  threats  and  blows  in  order  to  get  from  young  pupils 
what  could  hardly  be  expected  of  riper  ones,  deserve  themselves  to 
be  flogged.  The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  overcome  gently  the 
scholars^  shyness  and  timidity,  and  rather  let  a  mistake  go  unnoticed 
than  embarrass  the  boy  by  calling  immediate  attention  to  it.  He 
should  be  earnest  but  not  severe,  mild  but  without  weakness,  never 
threaten  without  enforcing  what  they  have  threatened,  if  necessary 
with  the  rod.  Corporal  punishment  should  be  seldom  applied,  and 
never  to  such  a  degree  as  unnecessarily  to  humiliate  the  pupiL 

He  would  allow  his  pupils  plenty  of  playtimes,  and  recommends 
hearty,  romping  games;  the  boys  should  not  be  brought  to  hate 
their  studies  by  being  driven  and  confined  to  them.  **  The  human 
spirit,^*  he  says,  ^*has  a  wonderful  love  of  liberty;  man  will  exert 
himself,  but  will  not  be  compelled."  The  rest  of  this  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  authors  which  he  recommends,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
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to  remark  that,  to  finish  such  a  colossal  field  of  reading,  would  be 
next  to  impossible. 

The  fourth  book  contains  but  few  pedagogical  suggestions  beyond 
giving  an  order  in  which  the  studies  should  be  pursued ;  but  it  is 
especially  important  as  showing  the  position  wliich  Vives  takes  in 
regard  to  the  natural  sciences,  as  the  predecessor  of  Bacon.  He  is 
not,  like  Bacon,  an  enthusiastic  apostle  of  the  natural  sciences ;  he 
even  says  that  the  ''^eontemplatio  rerum  naturae^^  can  be  dangerous  to 
one  whose  faith  is  not  firm.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
an  art  of  discovery  in  connection  with  Vives  as  with  Bacon,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  treats  all  his  subjects  with  especial  regard  for  the 
inductive  method.  The  relation  in  which  he  places  physics,  in  the 
widest  sense,  to  metaphysics,  is  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  Bacon. 

We  have  just  seen  that  Vives  recommends  the  inductive  method  in 
regard  to  grammar;  the  resolving  of  laws  from  the  observation  of 
the  single  instances,  and  metaphysics  he  founds  on  the  perception 
of  isolated  material  phenomena.  Anotlier  point  in  wliich  Vives -re- 
sembles Bacon,  is  the  decision  with  which  he  refers  from  all  belief 
on  authority,  all  literary  speculation,  and  all  a  priori  theories,  to  the  / 
immediate  observation  of  nature  as  the  true  source  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge: **Neque  enim  est  philosophus,  qui  de  *  instantibus,  *  et  de 
*•  motu  enormi, '  aut  *  conformi '  nugatur  subtiliter,  sed  qui  genera- 
tiones  et  naturas  novit  plantarum  atque  animantium,  qui  causas,  cur 
quidquid  fiat,  ct  quomodo."  .  .  .  And  this  was  written  a  hundred 
years  before  Bacon,  at  a  time  when  original  investigation  was  scarcely 
known!  Vives  now  recommends  some  knowledge  of  the  practical 
arts  of  life — agriculture,  architecture,  navigation,  etc. — which,  he 
says,  can  be  better  acquired  by  asking  questions  and  independent 
observation,  than  by  study.  For  those,  he  says,  who  would  con- 
tinue their  studies,  the  path  separates  here;  for,  from  this  point, 
one  mind  may  not  master  all  the  branches.  Vives  distinguishes  be- 
tween those  ^^qui  corpora^  et  qui  animos  euraturi  mint;  '^  but  while  he 
devotes  the  rest  of  this  book  to  medicine,  he  avoids  meddling  with 
theology. 

The  fifth  and  last  book  consists  of  two  parts, — a  dissertation  on 
political  sciences,  and  a  treatise,  ^^De  Vita  et  Moribua  Eruditi^ "  which 
closes  the  work.  **Prudentia,"  which  forms,  according  to  Vives, 
the  principal  virtue  of  the  statesman,  is  to  be  acquired  by  a  serious 
and  profound  study  of  history,  in  which  he  lays  the  greatest  weight 
upon  the  ^*  le»  togatae,^^  and  the  conquests  of  mind  over  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  passions.  With  the  chronicles  of  wars  and  battles  he 
would  have  as  little  to  do  as  is  consistent  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  events,  and  they  should  be  regarded  as  acts  of  depredation 
and  robbery,  except  when  undertaken  against  robbers  themselves, 
which,  he  bewails,  is  seldom  the  case.  After  a  short  review  of  his- 
torical literature,  he  says  such  studies  are  best  pursued  in  the  riper 
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years  of  one's  life,  after  the  judgment  is  formed  and  strengthened 
by  experience.  In  regard  to  the  laws,  Vives  would  see  realized  the 
legal  fiction  that  they  be  hmwn  by  everybody.  They  should,  there- 
fore, be  simple  in  form  as  possible,  in  the  vernacular,  and  should 
be,  like  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  learned  by  heart  in  the 
schools.  He  also  demands  that  the  laws  be  not  alone  just  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  where  enacted,  but  toward  other  nations. 

The  treatise  *''  De  Vita  et  Moribui  Eruditi  "  is  a  worthy  close  of  this 
great  work.  The  moral  principles  which  must  guide  the  studies  and 
manners  of  the  scholar  are  nowhere  better  defined.  Pride,  vanity, 
and  selfishness,  he  says,  value  the  semblance  of  work  as  much  as  the 
reality ;  at  a  disputation,  he  who  Is  obliged  to  yield  his  position  to  the 
truths  advanced  by  the  other  should  not  be  called  ^* vanquished;'' 
if  truth  is  spoken,  it  matters  not  by  whom.  Criticism  Ib  necessary 
everywhere,  but  it  should  never  degenerate  into  personal  deprecia- 
tion. Envy  and  malice,  which  are  sure  to  follow  every  great  achieve- 
ment, are  to  be  borne  in  silence.  Should  another  make  an  important 
discovery,  we  ought  to  congratulate  him ;  for  truth  is  the  property 
of  no  one,  and  the  discoveries  of  others  can  infringe  no  rights  of 
ours. 

It  remains  to  notice  more  at  length  the  treatise  ^^  De  Institvticna 
F&minae  Chriitianae.^^  Vives  requires  of  the  mother,  that,  like  Cor- 
nelia, she  regard  her  children  as  her  greatest  treasure.  Where  pos- 
sible, the  mother  should  nurse  her  children  herself,  as  it  is  not  only 
the  most  natural  for  mother  and  child,  but  is  a  source  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  the  mother  can  know,  and  the  surest  foundation  of  the 
chikVs  affection.  The  mother's  milk,  he  says,  influences  the  char- 
acter of  the  child.  If,  however,  the  services  of  a  nurse  are  unavoid- 
able, the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  her  selection.  If  the 
mother  can  read  and  write,  she  should  instruct  her  children  in  these 
elements,  and  thus  be  at  once  their  mother,  teacher,  and  nurse,  which 
will  increase  their  love  for  her,  and  hasten  their  progress.  The  girls 
she  should  instruct  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  house.  For  the  sake  of 
her  children,  she  should  always  take  the  greatest  pains  to  speak  cor- 
rectly and  with  purity ;  she  should  not  relate  empty  fables  for  their 
amusement,  but  rather  such  little  stories  as  may  instruct  and  edify 
them,  and  teach  them  to  love  virtue  and  hate  vice  before  they  know 
even  the  distinction  between  them.  Children  always  come  to  their 
mother  to  inquire  of  everything,  and  believe  implicitly  all  she  tells 
them.  What  opportunities,  he  exclaims,  has  she  not,  to  form  their 
character  for  good  or  evil  I  They  should  learn  from  her  that  riches, 
power,  praise,  titles,  and  beauty  are  vain  and  empty  things;  that 
piety,  virtue,  bravery,  self-denial,  culture,  meekness,  compassion, 
and  love  of  our  neighbors  are  imperishable  virtues.  Every  one,  he 
says,  places  wealth  at  the  summit  of  their  desires ;  they  fawn  upon 
the  nobility,  work  for  positions,  praise  beauty,  worship  success,  and 
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follow  lust,  while  they  spam  poverty,  laugh  at  meekness,  mistrust 
piety,  hate  education,  and  believe  honesty  and  justice  a  fable.  And 
so  the  majority  of  men  are  bud,  even  while  our  natures  incline  us 
more  to  virtue  than  vice.  It  is  the  duty  of  mothers  to  correct  these 
impressions  while  the  minds  of  the  children  are  unformed;  and  it  is 
for  them  to  keep  alive  in  their  hearts  the  Divine  spark  which  God 
has  planted  there.  Again,  mothers  should  be  careful  not  to  enfeeble 
the  mental  and  corporeal  powers  of  their  boys  by  too  much  tender- 
ness. There  are  mothers,  he  says,  whose  children  never  eat,  drink, 
or  sleep  enough.  Such  care  they  should  devote  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  children's  minds.  He  dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  severe  dis- 
cipline, and  would  not  have  the  mother  weaken  her  influence  over 
her  children  by  showing  too  much  fondness.  Sons,  he  says,  may  be 
spoiled  by  yielding  too  much,  but  girls  are  utterly  ruined  by  it.  Lax 
discipline  makes  a  man  bad  enough,  but  it  renders  girls  criminal. 
These  views  arc  a  consequence  of  his  belief  that  women  are  more  in- 
clined by  nature  to  sin  than  men,  and  the  rule  he  lays  down  for  the 
education  of  girls  results  from  this.  Even  in  the  earliest  years  ho 
would  have  complete  separation  of  the  sexes,  even  in  children's 
games.  Dolls  he  would  banish  from  the  nursery,  as  they  only  en- 
courage vanity  and  love  of  dress ;  and  he  recommends  as  play  tilings, 
toys  which  represent  household  articles.  All  girls,  even  the  daugh- 
ters of  princes,  ho  would  have  brought  up  to  direct  the  house,  be 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  its  management.  They  should  learn 
to  cook  as  well ;  and  he  says  the  reason  the  Belgians  spend  so  much 
time  at  the  taverns  is  because  their  tables  are  so  badly  supplied  at 
home.  As  to  the  actual  instruction  girls  should  receive,  Vives  sees 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  as  well  educated  as  men,  as  far  as 
their  capabilities  go,  with  this  exception,  that  the  studies  they  pursue 
should  be  directed  to  their  moral  elevation,  and,  therefore,  be  limited 
to  such  authors  as  elevate  and  refine  their  characters.  Women  learn 
for  their  own  sakes,  not,  like  men,  for  the  good  of  the  whole;  to 
appear  as  teachers  is  not  becoming  in  women,  and  their  efforts  in 
this  direction  should  Ixj  limited  to  the  circle  of  their  own  children. 

The  Pedagogy  of  Vives,  regarded  as  a  whole,  has  the  merit  of 
being  a  thorough  and  logically-deduced  system.  Although  appear- 
ing in  disconnected  form,  scattered  through  all  his  works,  his  sys- 
tem has  a  unity  of  design,  of  which  we  may  briefly  give  the  leading 
points. 

Christianity,  colored,  indeed,  by  mediaeval  scholasticism  and  pre- 
judice, but,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  platonic,  stoical  Christianity, 
forma  the  basis.  Honesty,  justice,  and  purity  of  heart  are  the 
great  virtues  upon  which  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of 
mankind  is  based.  The  sin  developed  by  the  original  fall  of  man  is 
woven  into  society,  and  produces  there  the  worst  effects.  Selflsh- 
ness  is  nourished  by  the  continual  thirst  for  wealth  and  power; 
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temporal  greatness  is  admired  and  sought  for  by  every  means. 
Pride,  meanness  of  spirit,  desire  of  power,  and  cowardly  servility, 
spring  from  the  same  sources.  Men  who,  following  their  better 
natures,  would,  perhaps,  be  virtuous,  are  carried  away  by  the 
general  tendency  to  wickedness,  and  their  influence  works  in  turn 
on  their  children.  The  evil  must  be  combated  in  the  State,  in  the 
family,  in  each  one's  own  heart.  The  first  is  the  duty  of  the  man, 
the  family  is  the  field  for  the  women.  The  most  important  bonds  of 
society,  the  most  important  means  of  making  one^s  influence  felt  in 
the  State,  is  speech.  Freedom  of  speech  flourishes  in  free  States, 
but  is  crushed  by  tyrants.  Men  should  be  formed  by  education,  not 
only  to  recognize  what  is  good,  but  exemplify  and  enforce  by  their 
lives  and  words.  The  characters  of  those  who  are  destined  to  rule 
the  State  should  not  only  be  carefully  trained,  but  their  minds 
ouglit,  by  every  means,  to  be  developed,  and  they  should  be  exer- 
cised in  oratory.  The  princes,  as,  indeed,  almost  all  the  great  dig- 
nitaries of  Church  and  State,  are  ruined  by  selfishness  and  flattery. 
The  principles  of  peace  and  obedience  to  authority  forbid  us  to 
proceed  against  them  other  than  with  spiritual  means;  but  tliesc 
every  honest  man  can  and  should  use,  so  as  to  awaken  the  coii- 
sciences  of  those  in  power,  and  supplant,  by  truth,  hypocrisy  and 
flattery.  No  means  should  be  neglected  to  work  on  the  consciences 
of  the  heirs  of  princes,  nor  should  the  people  be  neglected,  as  they 
often  receive  such  instruction  more  gratefully  than  the  others.  The 
law,  which,  as  it  is  at  present,  only  encourages  litigation  and  hate, 
stands  in  need  of  a  vigorous  reform.  It  should  be  simplified  and 
modelled  in  the  Bpirit  of  the  people,  on  strict  principles  of  equity 
and  natural  justice.  It  follows  that  the  culture,  both  of  the  family 
and  school,  should  not  only  aim  at  overcoming  these  false  ideas  of 
greatness  and  splendor,  and  producing,  in  their  stead,  true  princi- 
ples of  virtue,  but  that  all  the  influences  of  the  school,  and  the  gen- 
eral intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil,  should  be  such  as  to 
edify  and  ennoble  the  latter.  No  distinction  should  be  accorded  to 
the  scholar  because  of  the  wealth  and  position  of  its  parents ;  they 
should  be  taught  to  love  one  another  as  brothers. 

The  sciences  are  ruined  from  the  same  causes  as  society.  The  de- 
sire to  be  an  authority  in  the  literary  world  corresponds  to  the  lust 
for  power  in  the  State ;  and  the  blind  reverences  for  the  words  of  the 
master  to  the  cowardly  servility  before  authority.  The  same  spirit 
which  leads  to  war  and  ruins  States,  causes  no  less  devastation  in 
the  liberal  arts.  The  disputes  of  parties  resound  in  the  academic 
halls,  and  render  the  quiet  acquisition  of  knowledge  impossible. 
Triumphing  over  others,  and  winning  an  empty  title,  are  not  worthy 
objects  of  our  endeavors.  It  should  be  all  the  same  to  us  by  whom 
truth  is  discovered.  The  interest  in  the  subject  itself,  and  the  pure 
consciousness  of  acquiring  knowledge,  are  better  than  the  praises  of 
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the  schools.  But  the  sciences  stand  in  need  of  a  material  reform. 
For  example,  history  is  so  obscured  by  a  mass  of  tradition  and  false- 
hood, that  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  real  truth;  and  thus  it  is 
with  many  other  branches  of  learning.  To  remedy  this,  we  must 
cut  ourselves  off  from  the  noisy  wrangling  of  the  schools,  and  treat 
the  subject  with  unprejudiced  minds. 

Yives  saw  clearly  the  evils  which  were  threatening  Church  and 
State  in  his  day,  and  endeavored  to  combat  them  in  the  manner  we 
have  briefly  shown.  He  founded  no  school,  but  the  influence  of  his 
powerful  mind  has  been  clearly  felt,  although  not  always  acknowl- 
edged by  those  who  have  profited  by  hii  teachings. 
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Plavb  for  V1LLAGB8  AND  Rural  Districtb   in   Massachubetts, 
WITH  Remarks  on  the  Condition  of  School-Houses  in  1872. 

The  following  RemarkB  are  taken  from  the  Special  Report  of  Mr. 
Phippe,  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Edacation,  published  in  the 
Annn«.l  Report  of  the  Board  to  the  Legislature  in  1878. 

In  1887,  when  the  Board  was  established,  the  condition  of  the  public 
school-houses  throughout  the  State,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  disgraceful, 
and  for  years  had  been  growing  worse  and  worse.  Upon  churches, 
court-houses  and  jails,  houses  and  stables  and  other  buildings,  public 
and  private,  money  had  been  freely  expended  to  secure  comfort,  neatness, 
and  even  elegance.  The  school-houses  alone  were  neglected,  and  "  suf- 
fered to  go  where  age  and  the  elements  would  carry  them."  Not  one- 
third  part  of  the  public  school-houses  in  Massachusetts  were  considered 
tenantable  by  any  decent  family,  out  of  the  poor-house,  or  in  it. 

When  Mr.  Mann  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  first  secretary  of  your 
Board,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  school-houses  attracted  liis  atten- 
tion, and  his  earliest  and  most  earnest  efibrts  were  directed  to  their 
improvement.  The  "  Supplement "  to  his  first  annual  report  (in  March, 
1838)  was  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  was  instrumental  in  awakening 
an  interest,  which,  strengthened  by  his  own  earnest  and  persistent  efforts 
in  this  direction,  and  by  those  of  his  successors  and  their  associates,  has 
culminated  in  the  present  greatly  improved  condition  of  the  school- 
buildings  in  oar  own  and  other  States. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  spoken  of  the  wretched  school-buildings 
which  I  have  found  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  sparsely  populated,  and 
remote  from  the  centers  of  wealth,  and  although  they  are  from  year  to 
yfar  giving  place  to  new  and  greatly  improved  ones,  very  many  still 
remain.  Need  I  say  that  these  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  thoee  towns 
that  still  cling  to  the  **  district  system/'  and  that  so  long  as  that  contin- 
ues to  exist,  little  or  no  improvement  in  school  accommodations  can  be 
expected  of  them  ?  When  the  law  was  passed  in  1869,  abolishing  the 
district  system,  and  thus  transferring  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
school-buildings  to  the  several  towns,  in  very  many  places  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pchool-buildings  was  entered  upon  at  once.  Old  buildings 
were  sold  or  thoroughly  repaired  and  remodeled  ;  new  ones  were  erected, 
and  furnished  with  modem  furniture  and  many  other  needed  appliances. 
In  some  towns,  having  numerous  district  schools,  containing  frequently 
less  than  a  dozen  children,  and  continued  for  unequal  periods,  of  in  some 
cases  less  than  the  minimum  time  required  by  law,  a'  few  large  bi  ildings 
were  erected  in  8uch  localities  as  would  accommodate  large  numbers  of 
children,  who  being  distributed  in  the  different  rooms  according  to  their 
proficiency  in  study,  could  be  taught  much  more  efficiently  in  these 
graded  schools,  and  enjoy  equal  privileges  in  point  of  time.  I  cite  one 
or  two  out  of  numerous  instances  in  confirmation  of  this  statement : 

In  1868-9,  the  Committee  in  a  districted  town,  speaking  of  the  school- 
houses,  say:  "Most  of  them  are  old, out  of  repair, and  badly  constructed, 
and  in  some  instances  about  the  only  remains  of  a  once  flourishing 

neighborhood.    They  have  stood  up  and  battled  with  time  and  progress 
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FLAK  OV  OaiDBD  SCHOOL   IN  WHTTINSYILLB   (NORTHBRIDGE). 

This  building  is  constructed  of  wood ;  exterior  dimensions  being  forty- 
five  feet  by  thirty-five  feet,  finished  in  two  stories ;  the  first  arranged 
with  school-room  receiving  its  light  from  three  large  double  windows 
on  either  side ;  measures  thirty-two  feet  by  thirty-four  feet,  and  has 
seventy  single  desks  for  primary  department ;  this  story  has  also  a  sep- 
arate entrance  for  pupils  on  either  side  of  main  vestibule,  with  conve- 
niently arranged  staircases  to  cellar-room. 

The  second  story  is  reached  by  means  of  a  wide  double-staircase,  and 
has  accommodations  for  fifty-six  pupils,  the  school-room  being  of  same 
dimensions  as  the  one  below,  with  convenient  clothing-rooms  or  entries 
and  also  teacher's  private  room,  with  book-closets  directly  in  the  rear  of 
platform. 

PLAN  OF  UNORADBD  SCHOOL  IN  NORTHBRIDOB  CENTER, 

This  school-house  is  thirty-five  feet  by  forty-five  feet,  located  on  a 
commanding  lot  of  land,  one  hundred  feet  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
which  is  laid  out  with  creditable  skill.  The  building  is  of  wood,  with 
slated  roof,  finished  in  bracketed  style.  The  school-room  is  thirteen 
feet  high,  arranged  with  single  desks  for  sixty-four  pupils ;  the  disposi- 
tion of  light  is  like  that  of  the  building  at  Whitinsville,  the  windows 
being  in  the  side  walls ;  the  internal  walls  are  lined  up  to  a  convenient 
height  with  wood,  and  plastered  above ;  the  building  can  be  readily 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  another  story.  The  matter  of  ventilation 
and  heating  has  been  attended  to  in  the  most  careful  manner.  The 
usual  conveniences  in  the  way  of  blackboard,  tablets,  entrances,  cellar- 
stairs,  closets,  etc.,  are  as  presented  in  the  plan. 

The  contract  for  the  three  school-houses  of  this  style  erected  by  the 
town,  exclusive  of  cellar  and  furnishing,  was  $8,000. 

PLAN  or  X7NQRADBD  SCHOOL  IN  BBUCVIELD. 

This  is  a  wooden  school-house  finished  in  bracketed  style,  similar  to 
that  at  Whitinsville ;  is  arranged  with  two  school-rooms  on  one  fioor, 
eighteen  feet  by  twenty-nine  feet  and  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty-nine 
feet  respectively ;  the  other  conveniences,  such  as  entrances,  stairs  and 
closets,  make  up  the  dimensions  of  the  building  to  sixty  feet  by  thirty 
feet ;  the  building  is  at  present  one  story  high,  fourteen  feet  in  the 
clear ;  the  walls  externally  being  clapboarded  and  internally  sheathed 
throughout  to  the  height  of  window-stools  and  plastered  above ;  the 
school-rooms  are  sheathed  overhead,  and  otherwise  the  interior  is  finished 
in  the  most  complete  manner. 

The  basement-story  is  eight  feet  high,  arranged  for  fuel  and  play- 
rooms, and  other  conveniences  to  perfect  the  same. 

Tlie  building,  including  cellar,  superstructure  and  furniture,  cost  not 
far  from  $3,100. 
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Plans  fob  Cttibb. 

TBI  HARTABD  OBAMMAB  SCHOOL  IN  CEABLBSTOWH. 

The  building  for  the  Harvard  Grammar  School  in  Charlestown* 
dedicated  Feb.  22, 1872,  and  cost,  with  site  and  equipment,  $180,825. 

From  whatever  point  it  may  be  viewed,  the  exterior  presents  a  verj 
solid  and  substantial  appearance,  it  being  the  object  of  the  architect  to 


Basement. 


produce  a  building  elegant  and  Bjmmetrical  in  its  proportions,  without 
inci^rring  useless  expense  in  meretricious  ornamentation  ;  it  is  three  sto- 
ries in  height,  exclusive  of  a  high  basement.  The  walls  are  faced  wHh 
pressed  bricks  and  trimmed  with  granite  from  Maine. 


♦  By  action  <  f  the  le^inlaturc,  and  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  citleB 
of  Charlestown  and  Boston,  the  city  is  now  included  in  the  chartered  limits  of  Boston. 
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The  roof  is  "  hipped/'  covered  with  slate,  and  sannounted  by  an  iron 
cresting  of  pleasing  pattern;  the  cornice  of  the  front  central  projeci^ion 
is  carried  above  the  general  level  of  the  cornice  of  the  main  building, 
covered  with  a  roof  of  steeper  pitch  and  longer  rafter,  and  crowned  with 
an  iron  finial  and  vane  of  bold  design,  making  this  a  striking  and 
emphatic  feature  of  the  building  when  seen  from  any  point  on  Bow 
Street. 

The  building  is  set  in  the  middle  of  a  lot,  which  allows  of  spacious 
yards  in  front  and  on  each  side  for  play-groonds. 


Fust  Flook. 


The  basement  \a  twelve  feet  high,  has  entrances  from  the  yards  on 
either  side,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  heating  apparatus  and  f  uel- 
roomp,  light,  spacious  and  well- ventilated  play-rooms  for  the  boys  and 
girls — for  use  during  inclement  weather— with  which  are  connected  the 
water-closets ;  from  each  play-room  is  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
first  floor. 

Entering  the  building  from  the  front  we  find  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance-hall,  comfortable  and  commodious  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
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principal  and  committee,  witli  which  are  connected  dreBsing-rooms  and 
water-doeets  for  the  male  and  female  teachers. 

There  are  also  on  thia  floor  five  school-rooms,  each  twenty-eight  by 
thirty-two  feet,  having  in  connection  the  requisite  clothes-rooms.  Trans- 
versely throagh  the  building  runs  a  corridor  fourteen  feet  wide,  from 
each  end  of  which  start  broad  flights  of  stairs  of  easy  ascent,  leading  to 
the  second  floor,  and  down  to  tlie  vestibules  connected  with  the  entrances 
from  the  yards.  This  corridor  is  well  lighted  by  means  of  a  large  mol- 
lioned  window  at  each  end. 


Skcomd  Fluub. 


This  story  is  thirteen  feet  high. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  plan  of  this  floor  is  that  the  space  usually  used 
for  a  sixth  school-room  is  devoted  to  a  front  entrance,  committee  and 
principal's  rooms  as  described  above. 

The  second  story  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  first,  and  contains  six 
school-rooms  of  the  same  dimensions,  witli  clothes-rooms.  The  corridor 
is  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  on  the  first  floor. 

The  third  story  contains  three  school-rooms  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  those  in  the  first  and  second  stories,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  with 
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clothes-rooms.  The  exhibition-hall  is  in  the  front  portion  of  the  bnild- 
ing,  and  occupies  its  whole  width  and  about  half  its  depth,  being  ninety 
feet  eight  inches  hj  fortj-two  feet  ten  inches,  and  nineteen  feet  six 
inches  in  height ;  it  is  well-lighted  on  three'  sides  hj  large  windows, 
among  which  is  an  arcade  of  lancet-shaped  windows  of  liberal  height, 
which  is  introduced  with  admirable  effect ;  at  the  other  side  of  the  hall 
and  directly  opposite  this  arcade  is  a  recess  for  the  stage,  which  is  of 
ample  dimensions. 


TnsD  FiiOOB. 


The  principal  partitions  throughout  are  of  solid  brickwork,  the  inside 
finish  is  of  soft  brown  ash,  with  hard-pine  floors,  platforms  and  stairs, 
and  every  arrangement  is  made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  which  experience  could  suggest.  The  building  is 
warmed  by  steam,  and  the  ventilation  received  the  most  careful  study 
and  attention  from  the  architect,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston. 

The  classrooms  are  flooded  with  pure  air,  heated  to  the  requisite  tem- 
perature in  winter,  and  the  air  which  has  lost  its  vitality  and  purity  is 
drawn  off  into  flues,  whose  exhaustive  power  is  increased  by  their  posi- 
tion in  the  building. 
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D.     MIIJTABT  EDDGATIOir  DT  1878u 

The  London  Time$  of  August  28,  1876,  comments  on  the  nature 
And  extent  of  the  changes  introduced  into  the  military  schools  and 
education  of  officers  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education  since  1860, 
following  the  second  Report  of  the  Director-Gkneral  issued  in  1876: 

Staff  College. 

To  besin  with  the  Staff  College,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  mora 
pnicticar  direction  given  to  the  oourse  of  studies  at  that  institation  in  1870, 
when  the  compolsory  study  of  mathematics  was  largely  replaced  by  a  more 
extended  readme  and  praetice  of  military  history,  militaiy  adminutratiao, 
for^cation,  ana  reconnoissance,  has  been  attended  with  the  best  reratts. 
More  officers  have  come  forward  for  examination,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  the  present  course  of  study  is  a  far  better  preparation  for  the  work  re- 
quired of  a  staff  officer  than  the  previously  existuig  high  reading  of  mathe- 
matics. During  the  three  years  embraced  in  the  present  Report(n*om  1878  to 
1875  inclusive)  124  candidates  presented  themselves  at  the  competitive  entrance 
examinations  for  the  Staff  College.  Of  this  number  86  were  examined  at 
home,  and  38  at  foreign  stations;  45.8  per  cent  of  tiie  former,  and  52.6  per 
cent,  of  the  latter,  obudninff  admission  to  the  Collega  Of  those  who  were 
examined  at  home  only  17.4,  and  of  those  who  were  examined  abroad  only 
18.1  per  cent,  failed  to  obtain  the  (jualifying  miniTnum  of  marks  in  the  three 
sublects  which  are  held  to  be  obligatory.  Comparing  the  result  of  these  ex- 
aminations with  those  held  during  the  preceding  four  years,  we  find  that  the 
average  number  of  competitors  per  annum  has  increased  from  87.5  to  41.8; 
while  Uie  percentage  of  candidates  disqualified  in  the  obligatory  subjects  Is 
only  16.1  as  compeared  with  20.7  in  the  former  period.  Tiuning  to  the  Final 
Examinations,  we  find  that  54  officers  who  had  undergone  the  whole  course  d 
study  prescribed  bv  the  Regulations,  were  examined  f»  the  CoUese  during  the 
years  1873-^,  and  that  of  these,  while  two  passed  with  **  honors,^  none  failed. 
Daring  the  same  period,  also,  seven  other  officers  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  revised  Regulations  of  1870,  for  preaentinff 
themselves  at  the  final  examination  without  having  gone  through  ^e  course  ol 
study  at  tiie  College,  and  all  passed;  one,  however,  succeeding  at  his  second 
trial  only.  With  regard  to  the  studies  pursued  at  the  CoUege,  we  observe  that 
the  execution  of  reconnoissanoes  on  a  large  scale,  an  exercise  whicJi  wm 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  which  forms  one  of  the 
mortfavorite  means  of  education  in  all  Continental  armies,  is  continued  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Ck)mmandant,  and  also  that  the  study  of  milir 
tary  art  and  history  has  been  largely  developed.  The  more  extended  reading 
of  these  latter  subjects  cannot  fail  to  bear  good  fruit,  since  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  lessons  of  vital  importance  may  be  thus  learnt  which  wUl  be  u>- 
plied  practically  in  time  of  need.  Another  step  in  tiie  right  direction  is  umb 
practice,  which  has  been  recently  introduced,  of  employing  in  succession  for  a 
period  of  three  or  four  months  officers  who  have  passed  out  of  the  College  in 
uie  Intelligence  Department  of  the  War  Office.  During  this  service  their  indi- 
vidual fitness  for  various  duties  is  fully  tested,  and  an  opportunity  is  atoo 
affordied  them  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  details  which  will  be  useful  to  tham 
in  their  after  career  as  staff  officers. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  special  mission  of  the  Staff  College  is  to  prepare 
officers  of  the  army  generally  for  the  performance  of  staff  duties,  so  the 
peculiar  work  of  the  advanced,  class  of  Royal  Artillery  officers  is  to  prepare 
officers  of  the  latter  branch  of  the  service  for  appointments  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  the  Small  Arms  Factories,  Gunpowder  Factories.  Royal  Laboratory, 
Sec  Owing  to  various  circumstances,  the  class  was,  a  few  years  ago,  ten^ 
porarily  suspended;  but  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1874,  it  was  reopened  at  the 
Royal  Artillerv  Institution,  eight  officers  joining  it,  only  three  of  whom  were 
lieutenants.  Here,  as  at  the  Staff  College,  very  material  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  study;  in  this  case,  in  conscauence  of  recommendations 
made  by  a  special  committee  appointed  to  thorougnly  investigate  the  subject, 
the  regular  course  of  study  has  been  reduced  from  two  years  to  18  monthr 
duration,  and  officers  are  now  aUowed  to  pursue  their  stiudiee  hi  their  own 
quarters,  although  they  are  required  to  attend,  as  a  class,  the  lectures  on 
metalluivy,  chemistry,  physics,  and  mechanism,  and  the  instruction  in  profes- 
sional subjects.  As  at  the  Staff  College,  the  final  examination  is  also  now 
open  to  all  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  an  opportunity  of  undergoing 
a  nigher  examination  is  offered  to  all  those  who  pass,  whether  they  have  gone 
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throogii  the  prescribed  oourse  of  study  or  not^  should  they  be  desiroos  of 
obtaimng  **  honors  "  in  any  particular  subjects. 

BoycU  Military  Aeademy. 

Taming  now  to  the  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  junior  ofl&oers  of 
the  Army — ^the  Royal  Military  Academy  and  the  Royid  Military  €k>llege— we 
find  that  in  the  former  institution  only  very  slight  ana  unimpcntant  alterations 
in  the  details  of  studies  have  been  made.  As  was  to  be  expected,  however,  the 
abolition  of  purchase  and  the  introduction  of  the  open  competitive  system  of 
examination  for  first  appointments  to  the  other  branches  of  the  service  has 
lessoned  both  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  the  long  and  expensive  course  of  study  there 
naturally  not  being  so  attractive  as  the  immediate  commission,  witb  pay, 
offered  to  successfiu  candidates  for  the  line.  Since,  however,  as  we  shau 
presentiy  see,  it  is  now  intended  to  remodel  the  Ck)11ege  at  Sandhurst  on  a  basis 
similar  to  the  Academy,  it  may  be  expected  that  candidates  for  the  Royal 
Artillery  will  be  once  more  f ortiicoming  in  as  great  numbers  as  before.  The 
total  number  who  have  presented  themselves  at  the  entrance  examinations 
during  the  last  three  years  amounts  to  1,1 13 — namely,  in  1873, 347;  in  1874. 454; 
and  in  1875,  312.  Of  these  numbers,  again,  in  1873,  186  candidates  qualified, 
and  121  were  admitted  into  the  Aosuiemy.  In  1874,  242  qualified,  and  102  were 
admitted;  and  in  1875. 198  qualified,  and  101  were  admitted.  Of  the  aggregate 
number,  thwefore,  621  qualified  and  324  were  admitted,  the  proportion  of  dis- 
qoalifled  candidates  being  44.2  per  cent. 

Royal  Military  College, 

In  the  meantime,  the  sister  establishment  of  the  Academy,  the  Royal  Mill- 
tuy  Ck>llega  has  passed  through  a  period  of  continuous  change.  In  Decembeo', 
189v,  the  cadet  system,  which  nad  existed  since  the  foundation  of  the  Ck>lleffe, 
was  abolished,  aiid  the  institution  was  reorganized  to  serve  as  a  ^ace  for  uie 
instruction  in  certain  professional  subjects  of  sub-lieutenants  of  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  after  they  had,  by  serving  12  months  with  their  regiments^  acquired 
such  a  knowledge  of  drill  and  soldiering  generally  as  would  enable  them  to 
benefit  fully  by  the  proposed  course  <»  more  tneoretical  study.  The  first 
division  of  these  sub-Ueutenants  joined  the  Ck)lle^  from  their  regiments  hi 
January,  1873;  the  establishment  having  been  utilized  during  the  period  which 
bad  c^peed  since  the  abolition  of  the  cadet  system  for  the  mstruction  of  cer- 
tain young  gentlemen  who  had  passed  the  examination  for  direct  commissions, 
but  tor  whom  there  were  not  as  yet  sufficient  vacancies  upon  the  seneral  list  ox 
sab-lieotenants.  The  plan  of  military  education,  however,  thus  mtroduced  in 
January,  181^  did  not  succeed.  Dimculties  aroee  in  maintaining  the  discipline 
necessary  in  an  educational  establishment  among  a  laive  assemblage  of  y < 
oflicers  who  had  already  enjoyed  the  comparative  freeou>m  and  liberty  of  ] 
mental  life;  and  tiie  consequence  was  that,  early  in  1875,  a  fresh  set  of  re(, 
tions  for  the  government  of  the  College  was  issued,  by  which  it  was  provided 
that  the  estaUishment  should  be  in  future  used  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
qwdal  military  education  to  sub-lieutenants  before  joining  their  respective 
regiments,  and  to  other  successful  candidates  in  the  competitive  examination 
wno  might  be  waiting  for  vacancies.  But  this  sjrstem  of  admitting  to  the 
College  sub  lieutenante,  who,  although  they  have  not  actually  joined  their 
corps,  are  already  commissioned  ofl^sers,  lias  not  been  found  to  work  much 
better  than  the  one  it  superseded,  and  consequentiy  instructions  have  now 
been  issued  to  the  effect  that  after  the  end  of  the  present  year  the  students  at 
the  College  shall  be  young  men,  whose  commissions  will  be  entirely  dependent 
vpoQ  theu*  conduct  while  undergoing  instruction  there,  and  upon  their  reaching 
a  certain  standard  of  professional  knowledge.  Moreover,  not  being  gazetted 
ai  sub-lieutenants,  the  new  class  of  students  will  not  receive  pay,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  yearly  to  defray  the  cost  of  their 
substetence.  Thus  a  return  will  be  made,  except  as  regaros  the  nature  and 
duration  of  the  College  course  of  study  and  the  age  of  aamissv>n,  to  the  cadet 
i^stem  which  was  in  force  up  to  the  end  of  1870.  The  course  of  study  will 
continue  to  be  limited,  as  now,  to  two  terms,  extending  from  the  10th  of 
February  to  the  SOth  of  July,  and  from  tiie  10th  of  September  to  the  15th  of 
December.  The  course  of  instruction  will  be  confined,  as  it  is  at  present,  to 
the  following  mibjects— namely,  the  Queen's  Regulations  and  Orders  for  the 
Army,  miUtuy  law,  tactics,  field  f  (ntmcation,  and  the  elements  of  permanent 
fortification,  military  topography  and  rectnmoissance,  drill,  riding,  gymnastics. 
With  rogara  to  the  nunibers  who  have  passed  through  the  College  during  the 
lastthreeyean,itappeanithat  an  aggregate  of  820  sub-lieutenantB  haveoeem 
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esamined  daxing  that  period— namely,  50  in  1878,  34  in  1874,  and  286  in  187S. 
Of  tbew  830,  m  soooeeded  in  obtaining  a  flr^rdaas  certificate,  110  were 
granted  a  second,  and  57  a  third-claaB  certificate;  while  17  failed  to  reach  the 
necessary  standard,  and  have,  consequently,  now  to  pass  a  similar  examination 
within  two  years  of  the  date  of  th^  commissions  as  sub-lieatenants,  failing 
which  thev  will  be  removed  from  the  service.  Besides  these  820,  however,  120 
other  8iib4ieatenant8  have  been  examined  on  the  Sandhurst  course  during  the 
last  three  years.  These  were  officers  who  were  serving  the  required  12  months 
with  their  regiments  prior  to  ioining  the  Royal  Militarv  College  when  the 
mtem  at  tha[t  institution  was  changed.  There  being  no  longer  any  place  for 
them  at  Sandhurst  under  the  new  plan,  the  task  of  preparing  them  for  exami- 
nation devolved  upon  the  garrison  instructors.  Eignt  months  were  allowed  fnr 
the  preparation  of  each  class,  and  the  result  of  the  examinations  has  been  that 
48  lutve  obtained  a  first-class  certificate,  43  a  second,  19  a  third,  while  16  failed. 

But  the  preparation  of  these  sub-lieutenants  has  not  been  by  any  means  the 
only  work  performed  by  the  garrison  instructors  during  the  last  three  years. 
Forty-eight  si^lieutenants,  who  bad  failed  in  the  several  examinations  at  the 
BoytA  mlitary  College,  or  who  had  been  removed  therefrom  for  breaches  of 
discipline,  also  came  to  them  for  further  instruction,  and  all,  save  nine,  suc- 
ceeded eventually  in  passing  the  prescribed  examination.  Or  the  nine,  six 
having  failed  twice,  have  been  required  to  resign  their  commissions.  Dnrinff 
the  three  years  also  614  lieutenants  nave  undergone  instruction  in  the  Speciiu 
Army  Examination  Course,  and  478  have  passed  the  prescribed  examination. 
In  addition  to  the  above.  111  officers,  generally  of  superior  rank,  attended  the 
zarrisoQ  instructor's  classes  voluntarily,  and,  with  one  exception,  obtained 
from  the  snperintenrling  officer  certificates  of  qualification,  and,  finally,  87 
sub-lieutenants  of  West  Indian  regiments  have  gone  through  the  instructor's 
cla«8ep,  and,  with  one  exception  again,  were  reported  qualmed.  The  issue  of 
the  G^eral  Order  of  the  1st  of  November,  1875,  has  also  added  largely  to  the 
work  of  garrison  instructors.  By  this  order,  captains,  before  they  can  be 
considerpd  elijgible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major,  are  recjuired  to  pan 
such  an  examination  in  tactics  as  shall  show  that  thev  are  acquainted  with  the 
standard  works  relating  to  the  attack  and  defence  of  positions,  advanced  and 
rear  apards  and  outposts,  an  1  that  they  <san  read  a  military  map  oorrectiy, 
and  (uspose  thereon  a  combined  force  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  ArtiUeiy 
under  given  conditions. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  summarv  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  military 
educaition  which  has  been  impaired  to  the  officers  of  the  army  during  ti^e  last 
three  vears;  and.  fron:  the  review,  it  is  evident  that  English  officers  now  enjoy 
opportunities  and  facilities  for  acquiring  professional  knowledge  fully  equal  U> 
those  possessed  by  officers  of  Continental  Armies  while  the  result  of  tne  sev- 
eral examinations  shows  very  clearly  that  they  fully  appreciate  and  are  minded 
to  largely  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  them  for  perfecthig 
themselves  in  the  theory  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  modem  warfare. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Army  Promotion,  1876, 
contains  valuable  information,  and  the  opinions  of  prominent  officers 
on  the  various  modifications  which  have  been  recently  made  in  the 
military  system  of  England. 

ARMY  PROMOTION. 

His  Royal  Highness  (Duke  of  Cambridge)  the  Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in  Chief,  says: 

The  power  of  filling  any  vacancy,  since  the  abolition  of  purchase,  belongs  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  power  is  not  exer- 
cised to  tho  extent  of  doing  away  with  seniority  in  regimental  appointments. 
Practically,  s 'niority  regulates  regimental  promotion,  but  with  rejection  or 
selection  wherever  it  is  found  advisable  not  to  promote  the  regimental  senior 
officer.  That  is  the  wav  at  present;  but  if  his  Highness  were  succeeded  l:^ 
anybody  who  took  a  difrerent  view  it  would  bo  quite  within  his  competency  to 
have  nothinj^  but  selection  if  he  tnought  fit— so,  at  least,  the  witness  under- 
stood. Regimental  seniority,  tempered  and  varied  by  selection  (the  expression 
is  Lord  Penzanc  's),  is  the  l>e8t  system  we  can  adopt  at  present,  and  it  is  a  fair 
aystem.  The  rei^mental  sentiment  and  feeling  are  reaiily  tiie  backbone  of  all 
our  Armjr  arrangements.  It  must  most  decidedly  be  seniority  in  the  regiment, 
and  not  in  the  Army.  A  change  to  th'^  latter  mode  of  reckonhig  service 
would  simply  destroy  the  regimental  system.    For  exercising  tiie  mscretion 
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which  tbey  have,  the  military  authorities  poaseeB  the  oonfldential  Repo/tB. 
whioh  now  come  in  very  recbiarly,  of  every  officer;  not  the  old  Reports, 
which  were  in  very  general  terms,  but  regular  and  distinct  Reports  iqxm  the 
chaiiictier  and  condndc  of  every  officer  in  every  regiment  of  the  service. 

OonflderUial  Beports  of  Commanding  Officers, 

The  great  difficulty  of  selection  is  that  each  commanding  officer  looks  npon 
cases  from  a  different  point  of  view.  One  man  is  extremely  lenient,  and 
another  man  is  extremely  the  reverse:  one  man  is  very  sosceptible,  perhaps, 
of  any  little  slight  and  of  coarse  all  that  comes  out  in  the  confidential  views 
which  he  gives.  The  difficulty  is  to  steer  clear  of  injustice,  and  therefore,  even 
when  there  are  Reports  against  an  officer,  they  would  never  be  taken  without 
making  inquiries  as  to  whether  they  are  borne  out  by  instances  and  dream 
stances  which  could  be  detailed.  There  is  not  the  same  danger  with  regard  to 
Reports  of  merit  as  in  the  case  of  demerit  With  demerit,  the  witness 
would  always  be  extremely  cautious.  If  he  were  well  satLsfled  with  the  gen- 
eral officer's  Report,  which  was  in  the  same  sense  as  the  conmianding  officer's, 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  act  upon  the  joint  Report;  but  if  it  were  merely  the 
conmiandixig  officer's  Report,  and  the  general  officer  said  he  could  not  nve  a 
decided  opinion,  his  Highness  would  certainly,  before  acting  to  the  detraneiit 
of  an  officer,  take  some  measures  to  ascertain  the  facts^  the  casa  The 
annual  Reports  have  been  kept  ever  since  the  abolition  of  purchase.  They  are 
all  posted  up  and  kept  in  volumes  in  a  continuoos  history.  A  good  many 
modifications  have  been  made  since  the  system  was  commenced,  and  there  is 
one  thing  now  introduced  to  which,  his  Highness  thinks,  the  general  com- 
manding or  the  inspecting  officer  rather  objects,  but  it  is  essential  It  is  now 
ordered  that  the  officer  who  inspects  is  to  have  the  answers  filled  in,  or,  at  all 
events,  explained,  in  the  conmianding  officer's  presence,  at  tbe  inspection,  so 
that  the  inspecting  officer  has  an  opportunity  to  judge  as  far  as  he  can  of  the 
ground  upon  which  such  statements  are  made.  Some  General  officers  object  to 
tiiat,  but  it  is  extremely  important,  because  vou  have  the  chance  of  seeing 
whether  there  is  any  favor  or  affection  in  anything  that  is  stated.  The  system 
of  re]x>rts  is  satisfactory. 

While  his  Royal  Highness  thought  that  the  power  of  rejection  base!  upon 
tiie  reports  is  an  efficient  methoa  of  securing  promotion  to  the  best  man,  he 
oooddered  that  the  attempts  to  establish  a  syistem  whiclL  quite  independent  of 
demerit,  should  give  promotion  to  marked  merit  would  oe  open  to  very  grave 
oj^ectioii.  Ton  might  while  intending  to  do  the  right  thing,  do  injustice  to 
officers  who  reallv  are  just  as  well  wortny  of  consideration  as  tiiose  you  select 
There  are  about  6,000  officers  in  the  Army*  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  investigate  the  comparative  merits  of  those  6,000. 
Our  service  is  so  varied.  Supposing  it  were  like  the  G^ennan  Army,  where  the 
whole  service  is  at  home,  you  mi^ht  have  much  more  facilities.  With  our 
Army  one  man  may  be  engaged  in  beneficial  and  acceptable  service  in  the 
firld  in  India  or  elsewhere.  Another  may  be  serving  in  a  bad  climate  in  the 
West  Indies.  Yet  the  merits  of  the  latter  may  be  as  great  as  those  of  the 
man  who  is  serving  verv  agreeably  to  himself  in  the  fiem.  Now,  if  you  give 
an  the  profit  and  aJl  tne  advantage  to  the  field  service  and  to  favorably  cir- 
cumstanced corps,  those  unfortunate  men  who  are  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  have  not  the  same  advantage  will  be  entirely  left  in  the  nackground.  His 
Royal  Highness  admitted,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  active  service  is  a 
means  of  disclosing  merit;  but  he  went  on  to  say  that  during  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  there  were  certain  regiments  that  had  not  tho 
advantage  of  being  in  either  of  them,  and  the  career  of  tiie  officers  of  those 
regimenu  would  have  been  com^etely  destroyed  if  you  onlv  looked  at  those 
who  were  serving  in  the  field.  Those  who  were  doiiur  garxison  duty,  by  not 
having  the  opportunity  of  disclosing  the  merit  which  tney  possess  in  common 
with  others,  would  suffer,  and  you  could  not  maintain  tne  Aimy  on  a  just 
footing.  Our  service  is  so  verr  varied  and  so  very  peculiar,  we  have  ^o  many 
incidents  of  service  to  deal  with  that  even  if  you  could  work  out  such  a  system 
in  any  other  Army,  he  was  sure  you  could  not  in  ours.  There  will  always  be 
cases  in  our  Army  where  an  inoi vidua!  has  shown  great  merit  and  is  worthy 
of  selection,  and  bj  that  the  Service  derives  great  oenefit  But  you  would 
cause  great  injustice  if  vou  made  that  the  rule.  One  set  of  men  would  by 
accident  get  the  whole  benefit,  and  others,  who  perhaps  were  quite  as  good 
men,  would  not  have  a  chance.  He  therefore  adhered  to  seniority  in  the  regi- 
ment, though  in  selecting  officers  to  become  captains  the  senior  lieutenants  m 
other  regiments  had  generally  been  taken. 

S^onty  is,  no  doubt  the  most  popular  system  in  the  Army.    Of  course  you 
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wiU  AtwajB  hare  individoAls  who  think  that  there  is  something  about  tfa«m 
fliat  mav  Dring  them  more  prominently  f orward«  and  that  they  woold  get  on 
qniclBBr  by  selectioii,  bat  the  great  bulk  of  the  oflSoera  would  prefer  seniority. 

Rapid  PronwtUm  by  SpecieU  Capacity, 

Lord  PeDBmoe  now  took  his  Royal  Hi^;faneeB*8  opinion  upon  certain  snggM- 
tions  for  pushing  forward  young:  men  desirous  of  making  toe  Armv  their  pro- 
fession, who  had  shown  capacity.  If  they  passed  the  StaflT  College,  or  in 
Indian  languages,  or  if  they  served  as  adjutuit,  &c,  might  an  artincial  addi- 
tion be  made  to  their  years  of  f^ervice  whidi  would  give  them  a  practical 
seniority  in  their  reeiment  ?  The  Duke  of  Ounbridge  thought  that  would  be 
very  objectionable.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  ttiat  the  officers  who  pass  the  Btaff 
CoUego  were  the  beet  to  be  promoted.  He  should  prefer  taking  the  best  regi- 
mental officers  he  could  pick  out,  and  would  certainly]  give  the  class  suggested 
no  special  advantages.  They  get  already  Staff  appointments  by  going  co  the 
Staff  College.  The  iunior  Staff  appointments  are  always  given  to  officers  who 
have  passed  the  CoUege.  As  to  the  rest,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  an 
officer  pafises  in  Hindustani,  for  instance,  he  is  a  good  officer.  Many  great 
bookworms  are  very  moderate  officers.  The  Commaimer-in-Chief  prefers  a  man 
who  has  led  his  company  or  his  fquadron  well,  and  who  is  known  by  the  testi- 
monv  of  the  commanding  officer  to  be  a  man  to  be  relied  upon  at  the  outposts. 
No  doubt,  said  Lord  Penzance,  mere  literary  acquirements  form  but  one  qual- 
ification for  a  goa-i  officer:  and  his  Royal  Hignness  replied  that  he  did  not 
object  to  them  at  all,  but  still  he  did  not  think  you  ought  to  rely  on  them  solely. 
You  ought  not  to  give  undue  preponderance  to  them  over  really  military 
requirements.  Assenting  to  a  different  su^estion  from  the  chairman  in  refer- 
ence to  the  younger  officers  of  a  regiment,  ms  Royal  Highness  said  you  would 
always  be  able  to  pick  out  the  b^  man  in  a  r^^ent  from  the  feeling  of  a 
regiment.  Ho  would  himself  infinitely  prefer  to  pick  out  the  best  man  by 
regimental  intuition  than  by  any  test  examination.  If  he  were  to  ask  the 
commanding  officers  to  reconmiend  the  best  man  for  the  Staff,  he  would  get 
the  best 

Appointment  from  the  Staff  CoUege, 

The  principle  of  appointing  from  the  Staff  College  has  not  been  carried  out 
hitherto  to  the  full  extent  In  the  upper  grades,  the  officer/i  not  having  been  of 
t^  rank  to  justify  it;  besidt^  which.  His  Royal  Highness  prefers  to  nave  the 
power  of  putting  his  own  hand  on  a  man  who  he  is  satisfied  would  make  a 
good  Stan  officer,  rather  than  merely  to  look  to  those  who  have  passed  the 
College  ( xamination.  Returning  to  promotion  by  **  regimental  intuition,''  his 
Royal  Highness  said  that  if  by  selection  you  promote  men  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, you  will  destroy  the  regiment  entirely.  Tou  can  only  promote  out  of 
the  regiment.  For  instance,  there  were  a  g^eat  many  lieutenants  who  went 
to  Ashantee,  and  whenever  you  can  you  would  give  tnem  a  puU  if  they  have 
been  well  thought  of.  Tou  would  select  them  for  promotion  on  occasions 
when  you  do  not  want  to  give  promotion  in  the  regiment.  The  promotion  was 
for  service  in  the  field  and  not  merely  for  success  m  examination.  His  Royal 
Highness  did  not  think  the  system  could  be  carried  out  through  the  medium  of 
unattached  promotion.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  get  an  officer  who  was  once 
promoted  to  unattached  rank  back  mto  the  service,  because,  of  course,  when 
promotion  goes  in  a  regiment,  all  the  officers  expect  to  have  the  benefit,  unleoi 
there  is  some  default.  To  take  the  case  of  the  Crimean  War.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  rule,  and  it  was  in  the  Warrant,  that  a  man  who  got  brevet  rank  ill 
the  field  had  a  ris^ht  to  claim  its  conversion  into  substantive  rank.  That  gave 
him  positive  rank  in  the  Army;  but  some  majors  who  then  took  substantive 
rank  have  never  been  brought  back  to  this  day,  and,  it  is  feared^  never  can  be. 
They  thought  they  were  doing  themselves  a  good  turn  in  takmg  substantiye 
rank,  but  there  really  has  never  been  an  opportunity  of  bringing  them  back. 
Good  men  have  been  lost  and  made  discontented  and  unhappy.  It  would  be 
just  the  same  now,  because  if  you  are  to  have,  as  a  rule,  regmiputal  promotion 
with  rejection,  very  few,  indeed,  would  be  brought  back  from  the  Unattached 
List 

With  regard  to  Staff  appointments  his  Royal  Highness  thought  the  five 
years'  rulj  ought  to  be  maintained,  but  the  military  authorities  ought  to  have 
very  large  powers  to  reappoint  men  who  have  shown  themselves  very  capable 
of  Staff  appointments.  They  have,  in  fact,  at  present  unlimited  power.  In 
the  higher  grades,  the  i^pointments  are  all  maae  now  by  the  selection  of  his 
RoyalHigmiess  in  conjunction  with  his  Staff,  but  he  holds  himself  responsible. 
As  a  rule,  he  would  not  reappoint,  but  on  emeigendes  he  would  look  for  men 
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who  had  been  on  the  Btaff,  and  he  would  select  tfaam  at  onoe,  withoat  aar  hesita- 
tion, whether  they  had  had  a  Staff  appointment  lately  or  not  On  the  oon- 
trary,  he  shoold  prefer  them,  and  tbo  reeling  of  the  Army  would  be  ta  faTor 
of  such  a  course.  In  ordinary  ti'mos  of  peace  a  Staff  appointment  of  fire 
years  is  a  good  rule,  and  one  which  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  juniors;  but  he 
should  never  allow  it  to  prevent  him  from  reappointing  a  man  who  really 
showed  very  great  merit  in  preference  even  to  a  man  whonad  not  been  on  tiM 
Staff.  In  uie  event  of  pressure  he  would  take  the  roan  who  would  be  most 
likely  to  prove  himself  an  effident  Staff  otfioer. 

Brevet  Promotion, 

Officers  now  often  imagine^  when  going  on  foreign  service,  that  they  are 
sure  to  get  brevet  It  is  a  great  mistake.  Unleoi  they  get  some  l»evet  pro- 
motion, they  think  they  are  discredited.  Brevet  diould  be  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule;  whereas  the  feeling  appears  to  be  now  that  brevet  phoukl  be  the 
rule,  and  non-brevet  the  exception.  Brevet  should,  in  general,  be  confined  to 
distmgulshed  personal  service. 

He  wished  he  could  say  brevet  promotion  was  not  essential,  but  he  did  not 
see  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  it.  Some  have  thought,  and  he  himself  thougl^ 
that  in  many  cases,  if  you  had  a  larger  power  of  giving  good  service  rewards^ 
that  would  take  the  place  of  brevet  m  some  respecis,  say  £100  a  year  additional 
pay,  or  £50  additional  pay  to  a  captain,  and  so  on,  that  would,  to  a  certain 
extent  take  the  place  of  orevet;  but  that  would  not  give  the  man  the  pull  that 
he  has  in  Army  rank,  because,  of  course,  the  advannse  in  Army  ranx  Ib  very 
great  Take  the  case  of  an  officer  who  had  recently  dfitingulshed  himself  very 
much.  He  had  very  good  luck,  and  he  knew  how  to  avail  nimself  of  it,  but  he 
•wan  only  a  substanrave  major  when  he  was  promoted  to  general  officer,  and  if 
ho  had  not  had  his  Army  rank  by  brevet  he  would  not  have  been  where  he  was 
now.  If  you  do  away  with  brevet  a  (;ood  many  men  could  never  come  to  the 
fr^nt  at  a^L  It  is  much  less  objectionable  thian  the  selection  of  men  for  a 
higher  Bu>x  tantive  rank,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  many  officers  This  injures 
no  one,  and  yet  puts  a  man  forward.  A  goodservice  pension  would  not  give  the 
advantage  gained  in  that  way.  The  reason  why  unattached  promotion  would 
not  be  so  good  liesin  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  man  back  to  full  pay.  A  man 
who  receives  brevet  rank  remains  on  full  pay. 

EhUrance  by  Competitive  Eooam,ination, 

The  system  of  entrance  into  the  Army  through  a  competitive  examination 
has  not  as  yet  produced  much  change.  If  there  is  any  at  all,  perhaps  it  is  that 
it  has  excluded  some  men  whom  otherwise  we  should  be  glad  to  see  in  the 
Army;  but  it  is  very  early  to  give  any  decided  opinion.  Ck>mpetitive  exam- 
ination is,  however,  most  objectionable.  The  only  good  system  is  a  qualifying 
examination.  You  may  put  the  qualifying  examination  as  high  as  you  like; 
you  may  make  it  higher  than  the  competiuve  even  if  you  like;  but  by  com- 
petitive examination  you  lose  some  of  the  very  best  officers  you  could  possibly 
nave  in  the  Army.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  you  are  to 
have  a  qualifying  examination  it  isnoc  tobea  nighone.  It  rests  with  the 
authorities  to  aecme  liow  high  it  should  be.  But  the  moment  you  make  it  com- 
petitive, you  exclude  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  not  had  the  same 
mstruction  as  some  of  their  neighbors.  Ton  give  a  commission  to  the  highest 
intellectual  acquirements,  and  no  other  considerations  are  taken  into  account 
^hese  acquirements  are  by  no  means  the  only  quality  wanted  in  an  officer.  **  I 
am  all  for  examination.'*  his  Royal  Highness  continued,  **  but  I  am  for  a  quali 
tying  examination,  which,  accordingto  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  you  can 
put  as  high  or  as  low  as  you  like."  The  moment  you  make  it  com|x>tirave  you 
are  obliged  rigidly  to  adhere  to  the  results  of  that  system.  A  certain  amount 
of  acquired  laiowbdge  should  be  a  sine  qud  non.  but  a  competitive  examina- 
tion gives  you  a  g^eat  many  men  whose  actual  scientific  acquirements  are 
higher  than  vou  would  get  if  it  was  only  a  oualifyixiK  examination,  while  it  is 
very  doubtnil  if  you  would  get  as  good  officers,  ^me  of  the  men  with  the 
hignest  oualifications  in  respect  of  acquirements,  the  most  skilful  in  languages, 
have  inaeed  had  other  qualities  combined,  and  they  are  just  the  men  you 
would  like  to  have;  but  you  would  not  lose  those  men  if  you  had  a  high  qualify- 
ing examination,  whereas,  when  you  come  down  to  menof  rather  lower  acquir<  - 
ments,  you  may  find  a  very  fine  fellow  who  has  not  the  same  ability  for  studv, 
and  aitnough  the  man  who  studied  with  him  may  be  a  very  inferior  man  in 
physiquey  yet  he  gets  the  preference.  The  two  comutions,  mental  and  physical, 
might  be  combined. 
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FBonssxoK  or  lbtters  past  and  pbisent.* 

Whilx  comparing  the  opinions  prevalent  at  different  periods,  tfa 
qaestion  sometimes  rises  in  the  mind,  whether  the  profession  o 
Letters  be  not  fallen  from  the  rank  it  once  held  in  the  estimatio 
of  mankind.  If  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Ancient  world  o 
Philosophers,  Orators,  and  Poets,  worshiped  in  their  own  day,  i 
well  as  canonized  by  after  times; — of  Lyceums,  Academies,  an 
Philosophic  gardens,  so  illostrious  as  to  decide  the  nomenclatni 
of  their  age ;— of  literary  contests  before  ten  thousand  auditors  ;- 
of  histories  and  tragedies,  pronounced  before  assembled  Greece  ;- 
of  the  greatest  conqueror  of  antiquity,  avowedly  manifesting  hi 
conception  of  the  Iliad  by  his  life  and  actions ; — if  these  be  deeme 
allusions  to  times  too  remote,  turn  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Behold  a 
Europe,  arrayed  under  the  banners  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  comba 
ing  for  snbtilties,  which  neither  party  understood,  with  the  animosit 
of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines :  consider  the  universities  of  Paris  an 
Oxford,  with  their  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  students :  em 
merate  in  the  halls  of  Cambridge,  Salamanca,  Bologna,  Orleani 
Bonrges,  Montpellier,  and  Salerno,  the  eager  and  enthusiastic  mu 
titndes.  Follow  those,  who  first  caught  the  irradiation  of  revivin 
letters,  in  their  painful  and  dangerous  pilgrimages  through  Italj 
France,  and  Spain  ; — ransacking  the  dusty  receptacles  of  monasti 
lofe  for  classic  treasures.  Mark  their  exultation ;  and  hear  the  ar 
swering  acclaim  on  the  discovery  of  a  manuscript  See  sovereig 
Princes  defending  the  Faith  with  peaceful  weapons,  and  dispntin 
the  prize  with  their  own  poets,  and  prowest  Knights  defyin 
Tronv^res  and  Troubadours  to  literary  strife. 

*  FiWD  M  Addiwi  by  JtoM  A.  HillhooM  (aoo  of  Jubot  Hinhoon,  N«w  H«t«i,  Cobb.,  mb 
■Mt  Ibr  hii  prMtieal  BMNty  in  pablie  aftin  at  iMaibOT  of  the  State  and  Nalfonal  L^fidatni 
•ad  at  CommiMkotr  of  tba  Sabool  Fund),  aoUMr  of  HUmd,  DUctwr—  tm  La/mftO^  and  ocb 
pi^liflationi  (Aom  1819  to  1839)  which  wort  iMood  io  a  colloetod  form  ia  two  TolonMi  ia  183 
Ho  WM  bom  ia  I78S  aad  diod  in  1841--ozhibiUnf ,  is  hii  qaiot  literary  itodiit  aad  aotivity, 
biMliftJ  oaaiplt  of  tba  pfoftwio«al  man  of  lottoit. 
24 
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These,  and  similar  indices  of  the  times,  are  too  familiar  to  need 
enumerating :  but  the  world  at  large  lay  in  the  shadow  of  ignorance. 
Ejiowledge  was  the  purchase  of  prodigious  toil,  and  Uiey  who 
achieved  its  honors  were  regarded  with  envy  and  admiration.  The 
fiimished  intellect  once  roused,  however,  to  a  sense  of  its  necessi- 
ties, grew  clamorous  for  supplies.  A  book  became  a  treasure, — 
feasted  on, — ruminated, — kept  in  contact  with  the  feelings, — and 
thus  into  the  fused  and  heated  mind  could  transmit  its  coloring  and 
vitality.  No  multiplicity  of  entertainment  paralyzed  curiosity, — 
no  skimming  of  magazines,  themselves  the  skimmings  of  things  as 
worthless, — no  trumpery  annuals,  no  frothy  monthlies,  troubled 
mankind : — no  liffht  reading  then  filled  with  fumes  and  vapor  the 
receptacle  of  knowledge. 

But  though  fewer  books,  more  lovingly  mastered,  may  have 
formed  more  vigorous  and  thinking  intellects;  and  though  the 
wreath  of  genius  darted  intenser  splendor  through  the  surrounding 
gloom ;  it  is  far  from  following,  that  the  profession  of  letters  en- 
joyed a  greater  amount  of  honor.  More  idolatry  may  have  been 
lavished  on  its  chief  ornaments ;  but  its  aggregate  respect  and  con- 
sideration must  be  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the  numbers  who 
can  appreciate  its  claims.  Measuring  in  this  way,  a  comparison  can 
not  stand.  Instead  of  a  few  long-lost  volumes,  rescued  from  the 
ruins  of  ancient  learning,  and  transferred  to  the  cabinets  of  Edngs, 
or  the  collections  of  the  wealthy,  we  see  books  multiplied  into 
household  articles.  Knowledge  no  longer  glimmers  like  the  streaks 
of  the  far-off  dawn ;  but,  like  the  risen  luminary,  penetrates  the 
casement  of  the  cottage  as  well  as  cloistered  windows.  Instead  of 
tens  and  hundreds,  thousands  and  millions  now  gather  the  fruit  of 
learning,  and  feel  the  electric  stroke  of  genius. 

BELATTVB  BANK   OF  LnBRATUBX  AND  SODBNOB. 

Were  we  to  weigh  systems  of  intellectual  philosophy,  his- 
tories, and  poems,  against  the  scientific  applications  of  steam,  and 
the  necromancy  of  chemistry, — a  chapter  of  Locke  against  a  party 
pamphlet, — the  richest  portion  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  against  the 
maps,  sections,  submarine,  and  subterranean,  wonders  of  the  Geol- 
ogists, and  accept  the  decision  of  the  multitude,  such  anticipations 
might  not  seem  fantastic.  Were  there  no  transient  tastes, — no  ex- 
hausting of  all  things  that  relate  to  mere  matter, — could  science 
proceed  in  affecting  changes  for  centuries  to  come  with  the  same 
success  as  during  the  last  fifty  years ;— could  we  hope  indeed  to  pry 
into  the  planets,  and  regale  ourselves  like  Bergerac  or  Astolpho 
amidst  the  wonders  of  the  Moon, — ^it  would  be  ezcoBable  to  fe&r 
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the  otter  abfiorption  of  stndioas  minds  in  scientific  researches,  and 
of  the  world's  curiosity  in  watching  their  astonishing  results.  But 
for  gifted  men,  who  see  as  through  an  optic  tube  the  instructive 
past,  and  are  able  to  reach  an  independent  estimate  of  the  value 
and  dignity  of  human  pursuits ;  to  despair  of  those  which  relate  to 
the  mind  itself, — which  feed  its  essence,  preserve  its  purity,  and 
impart  its  radiance, — is  a  pusillanimous  desertion  of  their  own  con- 
victions, and  a  denial  of  the  lessons  of  experience. 

Is  it  not  glaringly  unphilosophical,  to  rank  secondary  to  its  mere 
instruments  what  is  coessential  to  the  moving  agent  f — to  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  Uws  of  matter,  the  interests  of  the  very  power  by 
whose  restless  searchings  they  were  brought  to  light  ? — Shall  we  in- 
deed admit  the  classifications  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  king- 
doms;— theories  respecting  the  structure  of  the  globe; — disputed 
dogmas  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth ; — or  mooted  points  of  poli- 
tics,— ^to  bind,  as  to  its  noblest  task,  that  principle  which  can  ex- 
pound its  own  interior  mysteries ; — which  can  disclose  the  secrets 
and  draw  the  moral  of  departed  ages ; — which  can  climb  up  into 
heaven,  and  go  down  into  hell,  and  can  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning  ? 

That,  on  which  individual  refinement  and  social  happiness  de- 
pend,— which  humanizes  the  heart,  embellishes  the  imagination,  ac- 
quaints reason  with  its  objects,  and  conscience  with  its  duties, — ^is  a 
higher  pursuit  than  naked  science.  The  great  Masters  of  Literature 
need  not  shrink  firom  the  comparison.  They  administer  in  things 
invisible,  and  not  made  with  hands ;  but  they  belong  to  a  mightier 
dispensation,  and  the  relations  they  establish  can  not  terminate  with 
material  worlds. — Let  not  these  remarks  be  misunderstood.  Sci- 
ence is  the  pivot,  and  axis,  of  the  machine  of  life ; — many  of  its  les- 
sons are  wonderful  and  sublime;  and  we  have  all  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  united  in  its  professors  the  graces  of  letters  with  the 
utmost  intellectual  exactness.  Nothing  more  is  intended  than  to  place 
the  cause  of  Literature  on  its  true  elevation,  and  to  answer  the  re- 
proaches so  often  cast  upon  it  by  men  of  one  idea,  or  of  unreflective 
habits,  as  unprofitable  to  its  followers,  and  useless  to  society, — not 
seeming  to  be  aware  that  society  itself,  in  their  acceptation  of  the 
term,  could  not  subsist,  if  its  treasures  and  spirit  were  swept  away. 

UTERATURB  AS  A  TITLE  TO  RE8PB0T. 

Wealth,  talents,  and  high  birth,  with  its  usual  concomitants,  have 
heretofore  divided  the  homage  of  mankind.  One  of  these  titles  to 
respect,  namely,  ancestral  distinction,  we  have  deemed  inconsistent 
with  weightier  interests.     But,  among  our  British  progenitors,  it 
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was  recognLsed  in  its  fullest  extent^  and  guarded  by  privileges  tliat 
erected  the  Anglo-Norman  Aristocracy  into  the  most  powerful  and 
high-spirited  class  in  feudal  Barope.  Participators  with  the  Con- 
queror in  the  hazards  and  glory  of  his  enterprise,  they  were  reward- 
ed with  ample  territories.  Drawing  around  them  their  battlements, 
and  discharging  amidst  their  own  feudatories  the  functions  of  inde- 
pendent princes,  their  spirits  grew  too  haughty  to  brook  the  ar6t- 
trary  sway  of  their  acknowledged  sovereigns.  Singly  or  combined, 
they  remonstrated,  resisted,  imposed  restrictions,  extorted  charters, 
— till  the  Nimrods  who  griped  the  English  scepter  were  tamed,  and 
paled  in  by  ordinances.  Though  turbulent  and  quarrelsome  when 
without  weightier  occupation,  under  a  popular,  that  is,  a  warlike  mon- 
arch, and  against  a  foreign  foe,  the  Aristocracy  were  foremost  in 
danger  and  prodigal  of  their  blood.  But  the  People  were  made  of 
the  same  thews  and  sinews  as  their  nobles.  They,  too,  felt  the  Ten- 
tonic  stream  bounding  in  their  veins :  they  bethought  them  of  rights, 
and  began  to  parley  with  their  hands  upon  their  hilts.  By  degrees, 
they  framed  an  organ,  and  through  it  have  persisted  in  making 
themselves  heard,  till  the  whisper  of  the  Commons  has  become  for- 
midable to  their  once  lawless  masters. 

This  '  old  and  haughty  nation  *  is  our  prc^nitor ;  and  under  the 
influences  above  described,  were  bom  and  educated  the  Patriarchs 
of  the  American  States.  These  remarkable  men  have  received  their 
meed  too  often  to  leave  a  trait  to  be  disclosed.  You  know  their 
primitive  and  martyr-like  faith,  their  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  and 
their  resolution  to  encounter  every  hazard,  for  a  greater  share  of 
political  and  religious  freedom.  Parting,  in  dissatisfaction,  with 
their  native  land,  suffering  every  physical  extremity,  and  the  rup- 
ture of  bonds  that  wound  deeper  than  the  flesh ;  they  naturally  re- 
solved,— if  human  courage,  and  human  will,  under  the  favor  of 
Heaven,  could  do  it, — to  secure  their  objects.  When,  therefore,  in 
process  of  time,  principles  which  they  deemed  subversive  of  these 
objects,  were  pressed  upon  them,  the  spirit  in  which  they  had  ever 
acted  sprang  into  distincter  action.  The  father  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  his  natal  soil ;  the  descendant  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  parent  government.  As  domestic  quarrels  are  bitter, 
and  we  are  the  sons  of  men  who  participated  in  that  with  Britain, 
it  would  not  be  strange  if  we  had  grown  up  with  an  exaggerated 
and  rather  unphilosophical  dislike  of  some  of  her  outward  forms, 
and  with  a  blind  admiration  of  the  faultless  excellence  of  our  own. 
That  wCi  abstractly  as  men,  are  suT>erior  to  our  English  forefathers, 
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would  be  hard  to  prove.  I^  as  members  of  a  political  commanity, 
we  excel  tbem  in  virtue,  or  joster  notions  of  human  rights,  we  owe 
thai  superiority  to  circumstances.  The  Anglo-Norman  Government 
has  endured  nearly  eight  centuries :  under  it  have  appeared  exmples 
of  genina,  virtue,  and  valor,  not  surpassed  in  the  aunals  of  our 
species ;  and,  with  an  handsbreath  of  territory,  it  is  still  great  and 
glorioua  among  the  nations. 

Our  history  begins  with  the  abandonment  of  time-honored  things, 
and  the  disruption  of  old  attachments.  We  have  no  antiquity,  no 
ancestral  prejudices,  to  honor.  We  have,  as  it  were,  built  an  empire 
in  a  day,  and  one  of  our  dangers  is  indicated  by  symptoms  of  too 
slightly  reverencing  the  work  of  our  own  hands.  Reformers  by 
trade,— despisers  of  things  cumbrous,  or  antiquated, — to  alter, — ^to 
build  anew — ^are  our  amusement  and  delight ;  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves, that  in  these  matters,  we  excel  all  ancient  and  modem  archi- 
tects. Having  no  bias  toward  a  state  of  rest, — no  anchoring  feel- 
ings,— is  there  not  risk  of  some  day  drifting  before  wild  opinions, 
or  steering  by  some  less  faithful  instrument  than  that  which  we  have 
heretofore  trusted  f — We  present  the  spectacle  of  a  people  risen  sud- 
denly to  the  dignity  of  a  primary  Power,  without  an  individual 
among  the  millions  who  can  call  himself^  in  a  political  sense,  better 
than  his  neighbor.  There  is  before  our  eyes  no  order  of  men  whose 
birth  places  them,  at  once  and  for  ever,  on  the  summits  of  life, 
whence  they  can  calmly  view  the  complex  scene  of  human  action. 
Among  us,  all  are  breathless  and  pursuing ;  all  mixed  in  the  dust 
and  conflict  of  the  course.  None  stands,  like  our  national  emblem 
on  the  clif^ 

*  and  roUi  his  ay*, 
OmXf  coDitant,  nnobwnruit,  anaboMd, 
In  Um  e(M  light  aboTO  Uw  dawt  of  mom.' 

Hence,  no  examples  of  character  can  be  formed  among  us  wholly 
exempt  from  popular  influences.  The  vantage  of  instructed  leisure, 
— ^the  power  and  dignity  of  immense  wealth  as  a  natural  birthright, 
— a  noble  theatre  of  action  insured  by  the  laws,  where  patriotism 
can  act,  and  eloquence  persuade,  without  asking  leave  of  the  multi- 
tude,— the  impulse  to  high,  perhaps  to  proud  sentiments,  which  a 
name  transmitted  through  a  long  and  glorious  line  tends  to  inspire, 
— all  these  are  influential  causes  ;  and  have  shot  downwards  through 
the  gentry  and  people  of  England  a  tone  of  sentiment  salutary  in 
that  commercial  nation. 

*  We  are  fsur  from  regretting,  that  some  of  these  influences  are  not 
found  here ;    for  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  picture ;  and  we  have 
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chosen  to  look  to  other  consenrative  principles.  Oar  allegiance  is 
sworn  to  a  Mistress  of  higher  than  regal  lineage,  and  more  than 
Queenly  beauty ; — whose  cheek  reveals  the  dawn,  that  many  mar- 
tyrs have  died  to  hasten  ; — whose  adorning  jewels,  are  the  tears  of 
the  oppressed,  worn  in  remembrance  of  a  day  of  liberation.  To 
assert  that  allegiance,  these  States  would  rise,  we  firmly  believe, 
against  the  World ! — With  this  declaration  of  political  faith,  and 
the  assurance,  that  no  allusion  will  be  had  to  any  individual,  or 
party,  we  hope  to  be  indulged  in  the  utmost  freedom  of  remark. 

With  no  constitutional  superiors ;  responsible  only  to  magistrates 
of  their  own  choosing ;  being  the  fountains  of  power,  and  the  dis- 
pensers of  office,  and  therefore  flattered  by  the  venal,  as  all-wise^  all- 
good  ;  is  there  no  danger  lest  the  People  become  heady  ?  aspire  to 
dictate  in  things  they  can  not  understand  ?  mistake  lawlessness  for 
freedom,  and  licentiousness  for  liberty  9 — Whence  proceed  the  out- 
breakings  of  popular  violence  through  the  land  9 — Whence  comes 
the  fierce,  the  deepening  clamor  for  the  People's  right, — namely, 
men  whose  skill  is  with  the  plowshare,  and  the  workman's  hammer, 
— to  instruct  their  legislators, — ^to  govern,  like  automatons,  those 
whom  they  have  selected,  or  oupht  to  have  selected,  for  their  integ- 
rity and  wisdom,  and  whose  decisions  common  sense  would  leave 
to  judgment  and  conscience,  enlightened  by  debate  ? 

Many  of  our  faults,  much  of  our  danger,  are  chargeable  on  a 
reckless  Press,  No  institutions,  or  principles,  are  spared  its  empiric 
handling.  The  most  sacred  axioms  of  jurisprudence,  the  most  un- 
blemished public  characters,  the  vital  points  of  constitutional  policy 
and  safety,  are  dragged  into  discussion,  and  exposed  to  scorn,  by 
presumptuous  scribblers,  from  end  to  end  of  the  nation,  simply  be- 
cause bread  is  a  necessary  of  life  to  them,  and  politics  to  the  people. 
Made  masters,  as  they  imagine,  of  the  gravest  interests  by  these 
shallow  and  mischievous  disquisitions,  some  become  puffed  up  with 
a  dangerous  conceit  of  their  own  intelligence ;— others,  misled,  by 
falsities,  err  with  right  intentions ; — and  thousands  corrupted  by  the 
abuse  heaped,  in  turn,  on  all  men  and  all  measures,  lose  their  belief 
in  political  virtue,  and  cease  to  reverence  any  thing. 

So  torpid  in  our  moral  sense,  and  so  short-sighted  our  policy, 
that,  from  trivial  motives,  we  patronize  public  prints,  whose  con- 
ductors we  believe^  and  admits  to  be  profligate ;  we  help  to  diffuse 
their  pestilential  matter  through  the  land,  and  then  murmur,  and 
tremble,  at  the  plague-spots  which  break  out  upon  the  people.    No 
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other  oAtiofn  has  passed  in  so  short  a  time  from  the  use,  to  the  abuse, 
of  this  tremendous  engine. 

The  standard  of  national  taste  and  acquirement  is  thus  exposed 
to  depreciation.  Men  lose  their  intellectual  ardor,  their  sensibility 
to  glory ;  they  are  paralyzed  by  an  atmosphere  whose  influence  they 
can  not  resist,  and  will  not  yield  to, — in  which  laurels  wither,  and 
garlands  fade. — ^Look  around  and  look  back :  compare  the  public 
men  of  our  later,  with  those  of  our  earlier  day ;  and  be  yourselves 
the  judges.  Number  the  iUustrious  heads  whom  you  would  now 
bow  down  to  with  irresistible  respect.  Where  are  they  ? — Whom 
do  we  trust  or  reverence  ? — Where  is  our  cohort  of  civic  wisdom  ! 
where  is  the  solitary  example  of  unslandered  patriotism  ? — Yet  with 
our  physical  increase,  extending  fame,  and  independent  rank,  one 
would  suppose  motives  might  be  found,  inspiring  enough  to  carry  us 
onward  in  inteUectual  and  moral  glory. 

The  passion  for  office,  and  the  parties  which  it  combines  and 
inspires,  fills  the  country  with  disquiet,  the  villages  with  dissension, 
the  cities  with  violence ;  it  troubles  our  hearls  with  bitterness,  our 
firesides  with  disputes,  and  the  universal  atmosphere  with  conflict- 
ing falsehoods.  It  frightfully  expedites  that  corruption,  which  all 
history  teaches  to  be  sufficiently  inseparable  from  a  nation's  growing 
wealth.  It  engenders  heart-burnings  in  these  States,  whose  smoth- 
ered embers  will  break  out  in  future  mischief.  It  has  struck  alarm 
into  the  hearts  of  the  most  sagacious  statesmen,  and  drawn  from 
them  bodings  which  ought  to  sink  deeply  into  ours. 

Politics  and  the  Love  of  Money  control  our  hearts,  and  direct  our 
energies,  with  an  exclusiveness  not  elsewhere  found.  In  Greece,  lit- 
erary and  intellectual  distinction,  in  Rome,  military  glory,  in  Europe, 
political  privileges  and  noble  blood,  left  mere  wealth  a  secondary 
title  to  consideration.  Here,  there  is  nothing  to  refine,  nothing  to 
limit,  its  injurious  influence.  This  is  our  other  Demon,  He  is  an 
arrogant,  yet  a  base  spirit.  In  his  need, — he  boweth, — he  subserv- 
eth, — he  waiteth  to  take  advantage, — ^he  speaketh  double  meanings, 
— he  hath  a  covetous  eye  upon  his  neighbor, — he  pincheth, — he 
hoardeth.  Over  the  wheels  of  his  splendor,  he  crieth  to  Learning, 
to  Genius,  to  Philanthropy : — *  What  have  ye  been  about  all  your 
days,  unfortunate  foot  passengers  f — Precluded,  as  we  are,  from 
founding  families,  the  desire  is  aggravated  to  accumulate  rapidly 
while  there  is  a  span  of  life  to  enjoy :  possessing  no  touchstone  of 
rank,  all  imagine,  that  wealth  will  admit  them,  especially  in  the 
cities,  to  upper  seats,  and  they  are  impatient  to  occupy.    But  alas  I 
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no  sooner  are  we  transferred  from  datt,  toil,  and  parnmony  to  th^ 
fer-off  and  brilliant  firmament  of  Fashion,  than  cruel  apprehensions 
assail  us,  lest  oar  stellary  position  should  lose  its  luster  by  fresh  in- 
truders from  our  native  sphere  I 

CORBSOnYB  rOBOE  or  L1TIBATI7BK. 

But  how  can  this  excess  be  reclaimed?  To  whom  shall  it  be  re- 
signed! What  force  can  now  unclench  the  giant  grasp  of  the 
People  ? — The  young  Titan  has  risen  up,  and  shaken  his  '  invincible 
locks,'  and  proved  his  surpassing  strength. — ^Though  he  can  not  be 
deprived  of  his  power,  may  not  his  eyes  be  enlightened,  his  heart 
be  refined,  his  purposes  and  aims  made  beneficient  and  wise! 
Therein  lies  our  hope ! — And  in  casting  about  for  the  means  of  op- 
posing the  seniuodj  telJUh,  and  mercenary  tendencies  of  our  nature, 
(the  real  Hydra  of  free  institutions),  and  of  so  elevating  man,  as  to 
render  it  not  chimerical  to  expect  from  him  the  safe  ordering  of  his 
steps,  no  mere  human  agency  can  be  compared  with  the  resources 
laid  up  in  the  great  T^easurb-Housb  of  Litebaturb. — ^There,  is 
collected  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages, — the  volumes  of  the 
historian,  like  lamps,  to  guide  our  feet : — ^there  stand  the  heroic 
patterns  of  courage,  magnanimity,  and  self-denying  virtue : — ^there, 
are  embodied  the  gentler  attributes,  which  soften  and  purify,  while 
they  charm,  the  heart : — there  lie  the  charts  of  those  who  have  ex- 
plored the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  soul : — there,  the  dear-bought 
testimony,  which  reveals  to  us  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  shows, 
that  the  girdle  of  the  waters  is  nothing  but  their  Maker's  will : — 
there  stands  the  Poet's  harp,  of  mighty  compass,  and  many  strings : 
— there  hang  the  deep-toned  instruments  through  which  patriot 
eloquence  has  poured  its  inspiring  echoes  over  oppressed  nations : — 
there,  in  the  sanctity  of  their  own  self-emitted  light,  repose  the 
Heavenly  Oracles.  This  glorious  &ne,  vast,  and  frill  of  wonders, 
has  been  reared  and  stored  by  the  labors  of  Lettered  Men ;  and 
could  it  be  destroyed,  mankind  might  relapse  to  the  state  of  savages. 

MOTIVES  AHD  OBJBCTS    FOR  TOUBO  XBK  OP  WBALTH  AND  LEZSUBB. 

A  restless,  discontented,  aspiring,  immortal  principle,  placed  in  a 
material  form,  whose  clamorons  appetites,  bitter  pains,  and  final 
languishing  and  decay,  are  perpetually  at  war  with  the  peace  and 
innocence  of  the  spiritual  occupant ;  and  have,  moreover,  power  to 
jeopard  its  lasting  welfare ;  is  the  mysterious  combination  of  Hn- 
maa  Nature !  To  employ  the  never-resting  &cnlty ;  to  ttMm  of  its 
desires  firom  the  dangerous  illusions  of  the  senses  to  the  ennobling 
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eigoymento  of  the  mind ;  to  place  before  the  high-reaching  princi- 
ple, cbf^U  that  will  excite,  and  reward,  its  efforta,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  unfit  a  thing  immortal  for  the  probabilities,  that  await  it 
when  time  shall  be  no  more ; — these  are  the  legitimate  aims  of  a 
perfect  edueation. 

Left  to  the  scanty  round  of  gratifications  supplied  by  the  senses, 
or  eked  by  the  frivolous  gayeties  which  wealth  mistakes  for  pleasure, 
the  unfurnished  mind  becomes  weary  of  all  things  and  itselfl  With 
the  capacity  to  feel  its  wretchedness,  but  without  tastes  or  intellect* 
ual  light  to  guide  it  to  any  avenue  of  escape,  it  gropes  round  its 
confines  of  clay,  with  the  sensations  of  a  caged  wild  beast  It  riseth 
up,  it  moveth  to  and  fro,  it  lieth  down  again.  In  the  morning  it 
says.  Would  God  it  were  evening  I  in  the  evening  it  cries,  Would 
Qod  it  were  morning !  Driven  in  upon  itself,  with  passions  and  de« 
sires  that  madden  for  action,  it  grows  desperate ;  its  vision  becomes 
perverted ;  and,  at  last,  vice  and  ignominy  seem  preferable  to  what 
the  great  Poet  calls  *  the  hell  of  the  lukewarm,^  Such  is  the  end  of 
many  a  youth,  to  whom  authoritative  discipline  and  enlaiged  teach- 
ing might  have  early  opened  the  interesting  spectacle  of  man's  past 
and  prospective  destiny.  Instead  of  languishing, — ^his  mind  might 
have  throbbed,  and  burned,  over  the  trials,  the  oppressions,  theforti^ 
tude,  the  triumphs,  of  men  and  nations : — ^breathed  upon  by  the  life- 
giving  lips  of  the  Patriot,  he  might  have  discovered,  that  he  had  not 
only  a  country  to  love,  but  a  head  and  a  heart  to  serve  her : — going 
out  with  Science,  in  her  researches  through  the  universe,  he  might 
have  found,  amidst  the  secrets  of  Nature,  ever-growing  food  for  re- 
flection and  delight : — ^ascending  where  the  Muses  sit,  he  might  have 
gazed  on  transporting  scenes,  and  transfigured  beings;  and  snatohed, 
through  heaven's  half-unfolded  portals,  glimpses  unutterable  of 
things  beyond. 

The  mischievous,  and  truly  American  notion,  that,  to  enjoy  a  re- 
spectable position,  every  man  must  trafficy  or  preachy  or  praciieey  or 
hold  an  office^  brings  to  beggary  and  infamy,  many  who  might  have 
lived,  under  a  juster  estimate  of  things,  usefully  and  happily ;  and 
cuts  us  off  from  a  needful,  as  well  as  ornamental,  portion  of  society. 
The  necessity  of  laboring  for  sustenance  is,  indeed,  the  great  safe- 
guard of  the  world,  the  ballaety  without  which  the  wild  passions  of 
men  would  bring  communities  to  speedy  wreck.  But  man  will  not 
labor  without  a  motive ;  and  successful  accumulation,  on  the  part 
of  the  parent,  deprives  the  scm  of  this  impulse.  Instead,  then,k.af 
vainly  contending  agfinst  Uws,  as.insunn(uuitabUaaiihQiaof  phji^ua^t. 
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and  attempting  to  drive  their  children  into  Incrative  industry,  why 
do  not  men,  who  have  made  themselves  opulent,  open  their  eyes,  at 
once,  to  the  glaring  &ct,  that  the  cause, — ^the  cause  itself, — which 
braced  their  own  nerves  to  the  straggle  for  fortune,  does  not  exist 
for  their  ofispring  ?  The  father  has  taken  from  the  son  his  motitfe  ! 
— a  motive  confessedly  important  to  happiness  and  virtue,  in  the 
present  state  of  things.  He  is  bound,  therefore,  by  every  consider- 
ation of  prudence  and  humanity,  neither  to  attempt  to  drag  him 
forward  without  a  cheering,  animating  principle  of  action, — nor 
recklessly  to  abandon  him  to  his  own  guidance, — nor  to  poison  him 
with  the  love  of  lucre  for  itself;  but,  under  new  circumstances, — 
with  new  prospects, — ^at  a  totally  different  starting-place  from  his 
own, — to  supply  other  motives, — drawn  from  our  sensibility  to  rep- 
utation,— ^from  our  natural  desire  to  know, — ^from  an  enlarged  view 
of  our  capacities  and  enjoyments, — and  a  more  high  and  liberal  es- 
timate of  our  relations  to  society.  Fearful,  indeed,  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  leaving  youth,  without  mental  resources,  to  the  temptations 
of  splendid  idleness !  Men  who  have  not  considered  this  subject, 
while  the  objects  of  their  affection  yet  surround  their  table,  drop 
no  seeds  of  generous  sentiments,  animate  them  with  no  discourse 
on  the  beauty  of  disinterestedness,  the  paramount  value  of  the 
mind,  and  the  dignity  of  that  renown  which  is  the  echo  of  illustri- 
ous actions.  Absorbed  in  one  pursuit,  their  morning  precept,  their 
mid-day  example,  and  their  evening  moral,  too  often  conspire  to 
teach  a  single  maxim,  and  that  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  incul- 
cation, so  often  and  so  variously  repeated :  '  It  is  better  to  get  wis- 
dom than  gold.*  Right  views,  a  careful  choice  of  agents,  and  the 
delegation,  betimes,  of  strict  authority,  would  insure  the  object 
Only  let  the  parent  feel,  and  the  son  be  early  taught,  that,  with  the 
command  of  money  and  leisure,  to  enter  on  manhood  without  hav- 
ing mastered  every  attainable  accomplishment,  is  more  disgpraceful 
than  threadbare  garments,  and  we  might  have  the  happiness  to  see 
In  the  inheritors  of  paternal  wealth,  less  frequently,  idle,  ignorant 
prodigals  and  heart-breakers,  and  more  frequently,  high-minded, 
highly-educated  young  men,  embellishing,  if  not  called  to  public 
trusts,  a  private  station. 

With  such  a  class  ornamenting  the  circles  of  oua  chief  cities,  we 
should  soon  see  a  modification  of  claims.  The  arrogance  of  simple 
wealth  would  stand  rebuked,  before  the  double  title  of  those  who 
superadded  intellectual  distinction.  Accomplished  minds,  finding 
the  air  of  fiushionable  assemblies  more  respirable,  would  more  fre- 
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qvently  yentnre  into  them.  Society  might  be  lively,  various,  and 
intelligent; — an  alliance  of  wit,  learning,  genius,  and  fortune,  on 
terms  of  just  appreciation.  Meanwhile,  the  higher  standard  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  relation  to  inteUectual  pursuits  would  thrill  along 
the  nerves  of  literature  and  the  arts, — ^to  thousands,  who  now  act  in 
the  belief,  that  money  is  the  true  and  only  Kalon.  With  the  juster 
recognition  of  mental  claims,  and  the  increasing  honors  paid  to  let- 
ters by  the  /eir,  would  follow  an  increase  of  respect  in  the  manijf. 
Thence  would  ensue  rectified  perceptions  as  to  man's  true  aims ;  a 
calmer  and  righter  mind ;  and  less  subserviency  to  our  passions. 

The  People  (meaning  the  mass)  have  been  sharper  sighted  to  their 
true  interests  than  the  rich.  The  means  of  elementary  education 
are  scattered  every  where ;  munificent  funds  are  established  in  many 
of  the  States,  which  insure  the  benefit  of  common  schools  to  alL 
Those  inferior  departments  of  knowledge,  whose  utility  is  more  ob- 
vious to  the  multitude,  and  within  their  aims,  have  been  provided 
for.  But  where  are  the  great  foundations  of  the  affluent?  where 
the  evidences  of  their  high  appreciation  of  a  noble  education  f  The 
sons  of  the  laborer  and  mechanic  are  pushing  forward ;  the  distance 
is  growing  less  and  less  between  them  and  the  heirs  of  the  wealthiest 
citizen : — nay,  often,  privation  and  seclusion  have  done  for  the  heart 
and  the  intellect  of  the  one,  what  the  amplest  means  and  opportu- 
nity have  failed  to  purchase  for  the  other, — ^failed  because  misap- 
plied, or  not  applied  at  all.  Blindness  to  the  real  value  of  intellect- 
ual accomplishment  lies  at  the  root  of  common  opinion ;  and  must 
first  be  cured.  The  possessors  of  wealth  may,  then,  be  disenchanted 
of  the  notion,  that  their  sons,  if  not  installed  in  the  counting-room, 
or  distributed  among  the  professions,  must  be  blotted  from  the  roll 
of  useful  citizens. — ^They  must  and  can  be  convinced,  that  our  gpreat- 
est  want  is  the  want  of  an  order  combining  superior  means  with 
illuminated  minds ;  and  that  the  two  especial  testimonies,  required 
by  their  country,  at  the  hands  of  the  opulent,  are, — building  towers 
of  light  to  preserve  rational  liberty,  amidst  the  fogs  and  shallows  of 
democratical  fanaticism  ;  and  bequeathing  to  her  their  sons  equipped, 
either  for  public  or  private  life,  by  a  consumnuite  education, 

azAMFLBs  nr  thb  past  and  PBBsairr. 
Cast  your  thoughts  backward,  and  say,  What  transpired  in  Egypt, 
between  Sesostris  and  Nectanebis  ?  what  in  Assyria,  between  Ninus 
and  Sardanapalus  ?  what  in  Persia,  between  Rustan  and  Gyrus  9 — 
Yet  these  were  predominating  Empires.  We  see  dimly,  through  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  vast  shapes  wearing  kingly  crowns,  moving  in 
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the  twilight,  with  power  in  their  hands,  and  violence  in  their  hearts; 
we  hear  the  indistinct  tread  of  their  innumerable  armies ;  and,  here 
and  there,  a  pillar  remains  to  indicate  the  conqueror's  foot  Their 
pyramids,  their  mighty  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  the  fragments  of  their 
^gantic  temples,  bespeak  their  industry,  superstition,  and  despotism. 
But  the  lessons  which  their  minuter  history  might  have  taught,  are 
for  ever  lost.  They,  and  others  like  them,  were  not  lettered  nations^ 
and  they  have  passed  away,  with  all  their  vast  and  complex  inter- 
ests, with  all  their  glory  or  ignominy,  with  all  that  could  instruct 
and  infiuence  after  ages.  How  different  with  that  little  people, — 
whose  emblem,  the  image  of  either  of  the  Empires  just  named 
might  hold  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, — who,  for  only  about  three 
centuries,  bustled,  fought,  wrote,  built,  declaimed,  and  colonized ; 
and  then  were  swallowed  up  by  vulgar  conquest !  To  the  present 
hour,  their  philosophy  instructs,  their  poetry  inspires,  their  heroism 
nerves,  their  great  men  are  our  types,  their  temples  are  our  models, 
their  artists  are  our  wonder,  their  battle-grounds  are  holy,  their 
name,  fame,  and  influence  are  bounded  only  by  the  cope  of  heaven, 
and  by  noble  sensibility  in  the  breast  of  man ! — ^Therein,  see  the 
power  of  mind : — ^mark,  how  pervading  inteUect  surpasses  barbaric 
splendor  and  vast  dominion : — acknowledge,  when  Time  has  done 
his  office,  how  the  halo  round  the  head  of  genius  transcends  the 
bauble  of  a  King. 

Direct  your  thoughts,  once  more,  to  our  maternal  Island. — Com- 
pare her  colonial  expansion,  her  impregnable  stations,  her  Neptunean 
armament,  her  viceregal  empire,  with  the  cloudy  spot  amidst  the 
northern  seas,  where  is  the  hiding  of  her  power.  She  ransacks  the 
Desert,  and  ransacks  the  Pole : — she  sifts  for  the  gems  of  the  Dec- 
can,  she  pumps  for  the  ore  of  Mexico : — ^her  warehouses  and  looms 
supply  the  world : — ^her  treasury  pays  the  conflicts  of  nations.  Tet, 
true  to  her  glory,  she  has  studied  and  discovered  the  secrets  of  the 
starry  heavens ;  she  has  fisthomed  and  revealed  the  laws  of  the 
mind ;  she  has  carried  up  natural  and  moral  truth  to  the  Gh^at 
Sooroe  itself  of  all ;  she  has  shadowed  herself  with  poetic  laurels, 
which  Greece  might  envy. 

With  such  precedents,  such  a  parentage,  what  must  be  our  future 
estimate,  unless  we  take  in  the  strong  conviction,  that  gain  is  not 
glory,  or  physical  increase  moral  greatness  ?  The  field  of  our  duties 
is  wide,  beneficent,  and  noble.  It  is  ours,  to  put  the  crowning 
hand  to.  the  institutions  of  Liberty,  and  to  prove  their  entire  ade- 
quacy to.  safety,  tranquillity,  and  justice: — ^to  show,  thi^  Beligi<m 
can  flourish  without  human  enactments;  Government  be  strong 
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withont  an  army ;  property  respected,  where  the  many  role ;  per- 
sonal dignity  reverenced  without  aristocratic  rank ;  and  that  iht 
highest  intelUetwU  attainment  can  coexist  with  Republican  equality. 
To  satisfy  the  world  on  these  and  such-like  points,  by  our  happy 
example  and  phibsophical  comments,  is  a  godlike  trust. — Its  trium- 
phant discharge  would  probably  banish  Despotism  from  the  civilised 
earth. — How  magnificent  our  position  for  these  and  other  purposes, 
not  now  to  be  discussed,  which  Providence  may  design  to  unfold, 
through  our  agency,  to  tnjrriads  who  know  as  little  of  the  light  of 
Salvation,  as  of  that  of  Liberty.  Seated  between  the  seas,  on  a 
nobler  territory  than  was  ever  the  portion  of  one  kindred  and  lan- 
guage ;  divested  (fortunately,  we  hope,)  of  old  systems  and  preju- 
dices, the  operation  of  present  causes,  if  not  arrested,  must  at  no 
distant  period  arm  this  Union  with  unrivaled  power/  If  her  in- 
telligence and  virtue  could  be  made  commensurate  with  her  responsi- 
bilities, she  might  sit  like  the  Viceregent  of  Eternal  Justice  among 
the  children  of  men.  A  calmer  grandeur,  less  astonishing  energy, 
(because  less  needed,)  would  characterize  her,  than  have  distinguished 
the  tiny  England;  whose  ascendency  rests,  not  on  numbers  and 
territory,  but  on  bright,  immaterial  pillars,  which  we  dread  to  see 
vanishing  from  beneath  her,  like  the  departing  rainbow.  Shouid 
that  day  of  eclipse  and  sorrow  come, — should  the  ancestral  spirit, 
which  has  so  long  disdained  to  meet  its  foes  except  beyond  the  sea- 
mark, find  its  vigor  spent,  its  star  declining, — ^may  We  have  the 
happiness  to  interpose  the  filial  buckler,  and  teach  the  danger  to 
Autocrats  of  any  air  sweetened  by  the  language  of  our  fathers  I 

How  easy  to  sketch,  how  difficult  to  realize ! — difficult,  only,  be- 
cause man  is  selfish,  reckless,  and  corrupt  The  possibility  is  ours, 
— the  staff  of  power  is  in  our  hand  : — no  foreign  foe  can  take  it 
from  us.  It  may  be  broken  by  domestic  quarrels;  it  may  be  cast 
away  by  levity,  or  a  short-sighted  policy.  Disunion  may  reduce  to 
fragmentary  parts  what  would  have  been  the  greatest  Common- 
wealth, and  the  most  transcendent  political  spectacle,  ever  witnessed. 

An  important  agency  in  averting  these  disasters,  and  bringing  out 
the  true  results  of  Liberty,  devolves  on  men  of  Letters.  In  the 
axiom  of  a  sagacious  writer,  Instructed  Reason  is  the  necessary  con- 
servator of  free  institutions.  From  men  who  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  principles  involved  in  ours,  but  who  despise  the  squabble  for 
truets  under  them ; — who  appreciate  the  power  conferred  by  na- 
tional and  individual  wealth,  but  who  disapprove  the  insensibility 
to  reputation  engendered  by  excessive  thrift ; — who  are  apprised  by 
an  examination  of  many  forms  of  polity  of  their  general  relations 
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to  human  natare, — who  know  how  the  strong  have  fallen,  and  the 
wise  have  erred; — onfettered  hy  the  dogmas  of  any  party,  and 
wearing  the  hadge  of  no  profession  ; — ^from  such  men,  if  such  there 
6e,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  comprehensive  views  of  national  inter- 
ests, profound  expositions  of  fundamental  questions,  and  a  just  sensi- 
bility to  national  glory.  If  such  men  do  not  exist  among  us,  then 
are  we  destitute  of  an  order  indispensable  to  the  dignity  and  safety 
of  a  free  state.  Is  it  not  undeniable,  that  men  in  o£Sce  stand  in  a 
perilous  dilemma  between  their  convictions  and  their  constituents  ? 
What  is  the  essential  difference  to  the  public  between  statesmen 
without  the  second  sight,  and  those,  whose  position  entails  on  them 
the  perpetual  curse  of  unbelief? — ^Is  it  not  plain,  that  the  nation 
will  not  assent,  with  unity,  to  any  theorems  of  political  philosophy 
thrown  out  amidst  the  peals  and  flashes  of  debate  9 — A  great  de- 
bater is  charged  with  the  double  and  opposite  properties  of  the 
n^agnetic  poles.  Without  able  writers^  who  identify  themselves 
with  no  section,  sect,  or  party,  there  can  be  no  incorruptible  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion,  no  high  test  of  principle  or  men.  All  is 
left  to  the  wild,  conflicting  jargon  of  the  party  press, — where  each 
side  confirms  itself  in  error,  and  denies  and  discredits  whatever  is 
repugnant  to  its  interests  or  its  prejudices. 

An  immediate  advantage  from  elevating  the  literary  standard, 
would  show  itself  in  the  diurnal  prints.  We  should  have  the  intel- 
ligence required  by  the  age  served  up  with  more  elegance  and  skill ; 
with  less  coarse  invective,  less  personal  abuse,  more  argument,  and  less 
clamor.  Decency  accompanies  refinement,  refinement  springs  from 
knowledge.  Moreover,  with  a  literary  arena,  a  recognized  and  hon- 
ored field  for  the  exercise  of  every  species  of  talents,  ambitious  and 
ardent  minds  would  feel  less  the  necessity  of  seeking  glory  at  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

The  observer  of  the  last  twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
grossments of  party  strife,  and  the  universal  hurry  to  grow  rich, 
descries,  here  aud  there,  minds  of  clearer  substance,  springing  up 
like  lights  in  a  dark  place,  growing  visible  at  a  distance,  and  begin- 
ning to  touch  our  vanity  as  a  people.  Names  could  now  be  cited, 
in  the  ranks  of  science  and  literature,  which  the  nation  cherishes. — 
We  advert  to  them,  as  omens,  that  keep  hope  alive. 

If  considerations  like  the  foregoing  administer  any  spur  to  their 
national  pride,  any  motives  to  their  sense  of  duty,  any  concentra- 
tion to  their  secret  wishes  for  personal  distinction,  let  literary  men 
press  forward : — greater  wonders  have  been  achieved  than  to  bring 
this  nation  to  a  juster  estimate  of  the  claims  we  are  urging.     Biist 
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of  an,  let  them  lift  every  yoice,  anite  every  inflaence,  never  desbt 
from  importanity,  till  one  change  is  effected.  Cottons  and  woolens 
have  felt  oar  protecting  care,  and  all  the  interests  of  the  spindle 
and  the  loom.  Not  so  the  native  fahrics  of  thought,  not  so  the 
sparkling  woofs  of  fancy.  Careful  by  our  treaties  and  tariflb  to 
place  physical  industry  on  an  equal  footing  with  competitors,  we 
have  left  the  lettered  intellect  of  our  country,  under  the  diflSculties 
incident  to  a  new  people,  under  the  natural  discouragements  of  a 
commercial  spirit,  under  the  derisive  sneers  of  foreign  nations,  to 
struggle  with  great  and  wholly  unnecessary  disadvantages.  The  re- 
gions which  acknowledge  the  English  language,  whether  on  this  or 
that  side  the  sea,  constitute  the  great  theater  on  which  every  writer 
of  that  language  is  entitled  to  fair  play.  Why,  then,  leave  oar  re- 
ciprocal laws  on  their  present  basis? — It  is,  now,  the  interest  of 
every  American  Publisher  to  reprint,  by  thousands,  English  books, 
because  a  remuneration  to  the  Author  forms  no  item  in  his  account. 
To  place  our  countryman,  therefore,  on  his  own  soil,  on  a  par  with 
English  writers  in  the  estimate  of  American  Publishers,  his  labor 
must  be  gratuitous.     Few  will  consent  to  that. 

Let  men,  whose  reflections  have  made  them  sensible  how  wanting 
this  Union  has  been  to  herself,  lose  no  opportunity  to  impress  on 
others  their  own  convictions.  Let  the  Lyceums,  and  Athenssams, 
and  every  other  literary  forum,  occasionally  hear  cutting  truths  and 
mortifying  comparisons,  instead  of  abstract  discussion  and  elegant 
flattery  ;  till  the  national  sensibility  is  touched,  and  a  blush  called 
forth  for  the  desolation  of  the  high  places  of  Letters.  Where  is 
the  library  in  this  powerful  Empire  (with  one  partial  exception),  that 
a  sixpenny  German  Palatine  would  honor  with  the  name!* — Where 
are  the  archives  in  more  than  a  single  state,  from  which  its  own  his- 
tory could  be  written  ? — Where  are  our  observatories  ? — ^Where  are 
our  fellowships  ? — Where  are  the  sums  paid  out  for  exploration  and 
discovery  ? — What  national  care  or  favor,  as  a  people,  have  we  ex- 
tended to  any  high  department  of  knowledge  ?  The  consequences 
have  not  falsified  common  laws.  We  have  effected — much  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  discredit, — some  things  excellent  of  their  kind, 
but  nothing  great.  We  have  no  literary  corps, — few  thoroughly  ed- 
cated  men.  Hax^e  we  a  master  capable  of  rising,  in  a  learned  and 
eloquent  system  of  political  ethics,  to  the  height  of  even  our  own 
*  great  argument/  of  instructing  while  he  delights,  and  cautioning 

*  Since  th«  delivery  of  this  addrera  in  1836.  the  Library  oT  ConfreM  hai  expanded  to  S90,000 
▼olumei ;  the  Astor  Library  to  180,000  volumes ;  the  Boston  PubHe  Library  to  900.000  TotaoMi, 
Md  there  are  now  (1875)  50  Poblie  Libraries  with  an  n^gng^f  of  3,000,000  Tolaaiee. 
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while  be  ammatea,  the  nations  who  are  girding  ap  their  loins  for  the 
Day  of  Freedom  f 

In  metaphysics,  troly,  we  boast  a  writer  whose  position  (assigned 
by  more  instructed  judges  than  ourselves)  is  second  to  few  that  ever 
reasoned  of  '&te,  fixed  fate,  /m  will,  foreknowledge  absolute.' 
Tet  so  strange  is  our  insensibility,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
more  than  one-half  of  any  miscellaneous  audience  would  understand 
Ihe  plainest  allusion  to  their  immortal  countryman. 

It  is  impossible  to  expand  the  subject  further.  True-hearted 
earnestness,  concentration,  and  perseverance  would  effect  a  change. 
The  sincere  codperation  of  the  rich  alone  would  put  causes  in  action, 
that  would  soon  pervade  and  stimulate  the  whole  community. — 
But,  whatever  present  disappointment  may  await  hopes  like  these, 
literary  men  ought  never  to  relax  their  efforts,  never  to  undervalue 
their  noble  calling.  Overlooked  they  may  be,  in  the  busy  world, 
or  beside  the  political  idols  of  the  hour;  but  they  have  sources 
of  cheerfulness,  and  sustaining  dignity,  within,  which  neither  fickle 
fortune,  nor  fickle  party,  can  take  away.  Their  peacd  of  mind  is 
not  laid  up  in  vessels  which  a  demagogue  can  shatter ;  their  honors 
are  not  transitory  as  the  tenure  of  ofSce ;  their  independent  thoughts 
are  not  tortured  to  conformity  by  the  machinery  of  party;  their 
soul's  vital  aspiration  is  not  staked  on  the  issue  of  a  canvass ;  old 
age  is  not,  to  them,  the  '  pining  atrophy '  of  worn-out  or  disi^- 
pointed  statesmen.  A  living  fount  of  mental  gladness  sparkles  in 
their  bosom.  Solitude  is  not  solitude  to  them :  the  shadows  of  the 
past,  the  wide-spread,  every-varying  Universe,  are  passing  before 
them,  and  visions  of  the  future  beckon  them  on.  Sometimes,  per- 
haps, amidst  the  glare  and  hurry  of  a  great  metropolis,  struck  with 
the  results  of  her  confederated  minds,  the  man  of  letters  may  feel 
useless  and  alone.  Let  him  reflect,  that  all  usefulness,  and  all  hap- 
piness, are  a  compromise ;  and  that  periodical  eclipses  are  the  price 
of  habitual  enthusiasm.  Let  him  ponder,  and  compare ; — ^but  never 
mistake  so  widely  as  to  link,  even  in  wish,  his  immortal  part  to  the 
drag-rope  of  the  world's  affairs.  His  pursuits  refer  to  higher,  though 
less  obvious  things;  to  ideal  beauty, — abstract  truth, — universal  in- 
terests,—-enduring  principles:  they  bring  wealth  to  the  soul,  and 
transport  to  the  mind :  they  drop  seeds  which  shoot  up  a  growth 
for  perpetuity :  they  collect  radiance  for  the  torch  which  Faith  waves 
to  man,  contending  with  shadows  and  billows  on  this  world's  shore, 
ere  his  eye  catches  that  fixed  and  purer  beam,  which  bums  always 
on  the  battlements  of  his  final  home. 
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COTTON  MATHER  AND  BONIFACIUS. 


XBMOm. 

Cotton  Mathbr,  DJO.  (from  the  TJniTersity  of  Aberdeen),  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb. 
12,  1663,  the  son  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  and  Maria,  daughter  of 
Bey.  John  Cotton.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Latin  school  under  Mr. 
Ezekiel  Cheever,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1678 — ^before 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  youth  of  prodigious  industry  and  re- 
tentive memory.  For  six  years  after  graduation  he  continued  a 
hard  student,  and  fitted  young  men  for  college.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  ordained  colleague  of  his  father  over  the  South 
Church,  where  he  continued  pastor  after  his  father's  death,  until 
hb  own  death  in  1728,  aged  65.  His  publications,  including 
numerous  Sermons  and  Tracts,  number  882 — all  of  them  evidencing 
vast  industry,  his  ardent  desire  to  do  good,  and  his  extensive  read- 
ing ;  but  the  best  in  point  of  style  and  extensive  research  are  weak- 
ened by  strange  conceits  and  peculiarities,  and  overloaded  with 
Latin  quotations  of  the  most  commonplace  sentiments.  But  with 
all  these  drawbacks  we  have  met  no  other  writer  of  his  age  who  had 
so  exalted  an  estimate  of  the  worth  and  power  of  the  office  of 
teacher,  or  the  necessity  of  good  schools  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

Dr.  Mather's  indiscriminating  eulogy  of  the  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
and  has  caused  his  zeal  to  preserve  memorials  and  traditions  of 
their  character  and  services  to  be  overlooked  even  by  those  who 
profit  most  by  his  labors ;  and  in  our  condemnation  of  his  errors 
of  opinion  in  the  matter  of  witchcraft,  and  the  interference  of  mag- 
istrates, and  ministers  with  the  manners  of  private  life,  we  too  often 
forget  that  he  only  expressed  the  opinions  of  many  men  still  re- 
garded among  the  wisest  of  their  generation.  He  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and  one  who  strove  con- 
scientiously to  do  good  to  every  body  in  any  way  open  to  him.  But 
his  indiscreet  zeal,  and  lack  of  common  sense,  greatly  diminished 
his  influence,  and  deprived  him  of  positions  for  which  his  learning 
and  love  of  letters  eminently  qualified  him — such  as  the  presidency 
of  Harvard  college.    He  died  Feb.  13, 1728. 


OOTTON  MATHIE.  88? 

bqhifaoiub;  ob,  msATS  to  do  good. 

Mathar'B  'JEnoys  to  Do  Good,*  by  which  title  it  is  referred  to  by  FrankUn  ai 
having  had  an  influence  on  his  conduct  through  life,  and  in^ired  him  with  a 
derire  to  be  a  doer  of  good-^was  originally  published  by  the  author  in  1710^ 
with  the  following  title-page:  '  Bonifaoiub:  An  Essay  upon  the  good  tiiat  is  to 
be  derived  and  designed  by  those  who  desire  to  answer  the  great  end  of  liCs, 
and  to  Do  Oood  while  they  live.  A  book  offered  first,  in  general,  unto  all 
Christians  in  a  personal  capacity  or  in  a  relativa  Then  more  particnlarijr 
unto  magistrates,  ministers,  physicians,  lawyers,  schoolmasters,  gentlemen, 
oflloers,  churches,  and  unto  all  societies  of  a  religious  character  and  intentioii; 
with  humble  proposals  of  unexceptionable  methods  to  do  good  in  the  world,' 
without  the  name  of  the  author.  It  has  gone  through  many  editions,  or 
reprints,  but  in  all  which  have  come  under  our  notice  the  title  has  read: 
"EsaATB  to  Do  Good:  Addressed  to  all  Christians,  whether  in  PMio  or 
Private  Capacities.  By  the  late  Ck)tton  Mather,  D.D.,  F.R.&''  In  the 
elaborate  Preface  the  author  turns  to  Sir  William  Ashurst  as  the  type  of  a 
Public  Spirit,  which  delights  in  doing  good,  and  makes  the  doing  of  good  every 
day  and  to  everybody,  as  opportunity  offers,  a  duty.  He  cites  the  Koran, 
which  again  and  again  asserts,  *  Gkxi  loves  those  who  are  inclined  to  do  good,' 
and  enforces  a  Christian  duty  by  a  Pagan  proverb,  that  *a  good  man  is  a 
common  good.'  The  book  proper  opens  with  three  chapters,  to  show  that 
there  is  much  occasion  to  do  good,  as  well  as  of  excellence  in  well-doing,  and 
rewards  for  doing  so.  The  true  nature  of  good  works  consists  in  the  motive, 
which  is  to  glorify  Gkxl  and  to  justify  our  faith.  Our  opportunities  to  do  good 
are  our  talents.  Our  capacity  to  do  good  makes  the  doing  of  it  a  duty.  To 
develop  this  capacity,  inward  piety  and  frequent  self-examination  are  neoea- 
sary.  Having  made  ourselves  good,  or  at  least  put  ourselves  into  favorable 
conditions  for  doing  good,  our  author  goes  into  particulars,  which  we  present 
in  the  order  of  his  treatment,  numbering  the  same  for  the  sake  of  distinctness. 
1.  On  doing  good  to  our  relatives,  children,  and  domestics.  Once  or  twice 
every  week  *  let  us  call  over  our  several  relations  and  devise  something  that 
may  be  called  heroical  goodness  in  our  discharging  them,— the  duties  of  hus- 
band and  wife— each  in  their  sphere. 

Parents!  How  much  ought  you  to  be  devising  for  the  good  of  your 
€hUdre:n,  Often  consider  how  to  make  them  **wise  children:'^ how  to  cany 
on  a  deshuble  education  for  them,  an  education  that  may  renoer  them  desira- 
ble; how  to  render  them  lovely  and  polite,  and  servioeabte  to  their  generatioo. 
Often  consider  how  to  enrich  their  minds  with  valuable  Imowlec^;  how  to 
instil  into  their  minds  generous,  prracious,  and  heavenly  principles:  how  to 
resbvin  fuid  rescue  them  from  tho  '*  paths  of  the  destroyer,^  and  fortify  them 
against  their  peculiar  temptations. 

'  I  would  betimes  do  what  I  can  to  produce  a  temper  of  benignity  in  my 
children,  both  towards  one  another  ajid  towards  au  other  persons.  I  will 
instruct  them  how  ready  they  should  be  to  communicate  to  others  a  part  of 
what  they  have;  and  they  shall  not  want  for  encouragement  when  they  dis- 
cover a  loving,  courteous,  and  benevolent  disposition.  I  wUl  give  them  now 
and  then  a  piece  of  money,  that  with  their  own  little  hands  they  may  dis- 
pense something  to  the  poor.  Yea.  if  any  one  has  hurt  or  vexed  them,  T  will 
not  only  forbid  aU  revenge,  but  will  also  oblige  them  to  do  a  kindness,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  the  vexamous  person.  All  coarseness  of  language  or  oehavior 
in  them,  I  will  discountenance. 

I  would  be  solicitous  to  have  my  children  expert,  not  only  at  reading  with 
propriety,  but  also  at  writing  a  fair  hand.  I  will  then  assign  them  suchrooks 
to  read,  as  I  may  judge  mosE  agreeable  and  profitable;  obliging  them  to  give 
me  some  account  of  what  they  read;  but  will  keep  a  strict  eye  on  what  they 
read,  lest  they  should  stumble  on  the  devil's  library,  and  poison  themselves 
witii  foolish  romances,  novels,  plays,  songs,  or  pests,  "ihatarenot  convenient." 
I  will  direct  them  also  to  write  out  such  things  as  may  be  of  the  grea^test 
benefit  to  them;  and  they  shall  have  their  blank  oooks  neatly  kept,  on  purpose 
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to  enter  such  jpassagee  m  I  reoommend  to  them.  I  will  particularly  require 
them  now  and  then  to  compose  a  prayer,  and  bring  it  to  me,  that  so  I  may 
difloem  what  sense  they  have  of  their  own  eyerlasting  interests. 

I  will  never  use  corporeal  punishment,  except  it  be  for  an  atrodoos  crime, 
or  for  a  smaller  fault  obstinately  persisted  in.  I  would  ever  proportiofn  dias- 
tisemants  to  faults;  not  punish  severely  for  a  very  small  instance  of  diildish- 
ness:  and  only  frown  a  little  for  some  real  wickedness.  Nor  shall  my 
diascisements  ever  be  dispensed  in  passion  and  fury;  but  I  will  first  show  them 
tihe  command  of  Gkxl,  by  transeressing  which  they  have  displeased  me.  The 
riavish,  boisterous  manner  of  eaucation  too  commionly  used,  I  consider  as  no 
small  article  in  the  wrath  and  curse  of  GkxL  upon  a  miserable  world. 

I  wish  that  among  all  the  branches  of  a  polite  education,  which  I  would  en- 
deavor to  give  my  children,  each  of  them,  the  daughters  as  well  as  the  sons, 
may  have  so  much  acquaintance  with  some  profitable  avocation  (whether  it  be 
paintine,  or  the  law,  or  medicine,  or  any  other  employment  to  "w^ch  tiieir 
own  indination  mav  the  most  lead  them),  that  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  for 
themselves  a  comfortable  subsistence^  if  by  the  providence  of  CkxL  they 
should  ever  be  brought  into  destitute  cuxnmistances.  Why  should  not  tney  lie 
thus  instructed  as  well  as  PauL  the  tent-maker?  Children  of  the  highest  rank 
may  have  occasion  to  bless  their  parents  who  made  such  a  provision  for  them. 
The  Jews  have  a  saying  on  this  subject  which  is  worthv  to  be  mentioned: 
"Whoever  teaches  not  nis  son  some  trade  or  business,  does  in  reality  teach 
him  to  be  a  thiel'' 

3.  On  doing  good  to  our  servants.  My  servants  are  in  some  sense  my 
children.  While  we  impress  on  them  lessons  and  lives  of  obedience,  honesty, 
industry,  and  piety,  we  must  teach  them  to  read  and  to  write — be  solicitous 
about  the  company  they  keep. 

S.  On  doing  good  to  our  neighbors.  *  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction* — 'to  deliver  the  orphan  who 
has  no  helper,  and  cause  the  widow^g  heart  to  sing  for  joy.'  Once  a  week  at 
least  would  it  be  too  much  to  think — '  What  neighbor  is  reduced  to  pinching 
and  painful  poverty,  or  impoverished  with  heavy  losses?  What  neighbor  is 
languishing  with  sickness,  or  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  a  dear  relative? 
and  then  consider  what  can  be  done  for  them?  What  assistance  can  be  ren- 
dered by  expression  of  sympathy  or  direct  pecuniary  aid?  If  there  are  any  poor 
children  totally  destitute  of  education,  do  not  suffer  them  to  continue  in  that 
state.  Let  care  be  taken  that  they  may  be  taught  to  read,  to  know  their  cate- 
chism, and  the  truth  of  their  only  Saviour.  But  you  must  not  only  do  good  as 
a  neighbor  in  reciprocal  ways,  but  you  must  '  love  your  enemies,  if  you  have 
any;  bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.' 

4.  Private  meetings  for  religion.  Families  of  a  neighborhood  should  visit 
at  each  other's  houses  for  prayer,  for  religious  conversation,  for  psalm  singing, 
and  reading  of  sermons  and  religious  literature.  The  men  who  compose  tncb. 
an  association  should  privately  mediate  and  ask  themselves  certain  test  ques- 
tions as  to  the  good  that  can  be  done  at  and  by  such  conferences. 

There  should  be  another  sort  of  society— tiiat  of  Young  Men,  These  will 
beoome  nurseries  of  the  churches.  [In  the  suggestions  under  this  head  we  find 
the  germs  of  many  of  the  doings  of  Franklin's  Junto— with  less  of  prayers 
and  psalm  singing,  but  in  the  same  spirit  of  self  and  mutual  improvement. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  this  period.] 

5.  Proposals  to  Ministers  of  the  Gk)epeL  They  are  specially  se^  apart  to  do 
good— by  example,  by  visitation,  by  exhortation,  by  prayer,  by  studying  and 
writing  sermons  with  an  inward  conviction  of  the  vital  importance  of  each  to 
the  best  good  of  the  people,  so  that  the  words  will  go  direct  from  the  heart  to 
the  heart;  by  catechising  in  their  pastoral  visit  on  the  subjects  praaehed  i^pbn; 
by  distributing  little  books  of  piety.  And  also  aU  alms  for  the  poor^  and 
medicine  for  th«  sick. 


Biators^  uphold  and  eheriah  good  achooU  inwmr  towm!  And  be  prevailed. 
upQtk  oooasfonallT  to  visit  the  icbools.  That  holj  man,  Mr.  Thomaa  White,  ex- 
PTOMod  a  desire  ^*  That  able  and  lealoiu  ministerB  would  sometimeB  preaoh  at 
the  Kdiools :  because  preaching  is  the  converting  ordinance;  and  the  children 
win  be  oboged  to  hear  with  more  attention  in  the  school  than  in  the  poblio 
OQDsregation;  and  the  ministers  might  here  condescend  to  soch  expressfoos  as 
mic^  work  most  upon  them,  and  yet  not  be  so  fit  for  a  public  oongreeation.'' 
I  have  read  the  following  account  of  one  who  was  awakened  by  this  advice  to 
act  accordingly:  *'  At  certain  times  he  successively  visited  the  schools.  When 
be  went  to  s^iool  he  first  offered  a  prayer  for  the  children,  as  much  adapted  to 
their  condition  as  he  could  make  ft.  Then  he  went  through  the  catechism,  or 
as  mxuik  of  it  as  he  thought  necessary;  making  the  several  children  repeat  the 
several  answers;  but  he  divided  the  questions,  that  every  article  in  the  answers 
mi^t  be  understood  by  them;  expecting  them  to  answer  Yes  or  No  to  each  of 
these  divisions.  He  also  put  to  them  such  questions  as  would  make  them  see 
and  own  their  duties,  and  often  express  a  resolution  to  perform  them.  Tlien 
he  preached  a  short  sermon  to  them,  exceedingly  plain,  on  some  suitable  script- 
ure, wiUi  all  possible  ingenuity  and  earnestness,  m  order  to  excite  their  atten- 
tive regard.  After  this  he  singled  out  a  number  of  scholars,  perhaps  eight  or 
ten,  aim  bid  each  of  them  turn  to  a  certain  scripture,  which  he  made  them  read 
to  the  whole  school;  giving  them  to  see  by  his  brief  remarks  upon  it  that  it 
contained  sometlmu^  which  it  particularly  concerned  children  to  take  notice 
ol  Then  he  concluaed  with  a  snort  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  the  school  and  on 
the  tutors. 

[The  author's  'Proposals  for  Bchoolmasters,' whom  Dr.  Mather  ranks  only 

below  ministen  of  the  Gk)q)el,  we  present  without  abridgment  at  the  close  of 

this  summary.] 

6.  Propo«ds  to  Churehes  for  doing  good.  Such  as  days  of  prayer— days 
for  special  meditation  in  private  by  Church  members— special  collections  for 
certain  desirable  objects,  such  as  sending  Bibles  and  Catechisms  among  the 
poor,  and  missionaries  to  destitute  places,  and  assisting  weak  congregations  to 
bund  and  repair  their  meeting-houses  and  support  their  minister. 

7.  Proposals  to  Magistrates.    This  is  a  special  field  for  doing  good.    Gov- 

eminent  is  tiie  ordinance  of  GkxL 

Rulers  who  make  no  other  use  of  their  superior  station  than  to  swagg»r  over 
their  neighbors,  command  their  fiatteries,  enrich  themselves  with  s^ls,  and 
wallow  in  sensual  pleasures,  are  the  basest  of  meu.  How  much  good  can  be 
done  by  the  chief  ma^pLstrate  of  a  country  who  will  make  the  domg  of  good 
his  chief  intention — witness  a  Constantine,  a  Theodosius,  or  a  Oratian.  A 
magistrate  exeinplary  for  piety,  like  the  sun  shining  in  his  meridian  strength, 
sheds  the  rays  of  heaven  with  a  penetrating  fbrce  upon  the  people,  rejoidng 
under  his  wings. 

If  only  good  men  were  put  into  commissions,  and  all  men  of  vicious  char- 
acter removed  avowedly  because  of  their  vices,  such  action  on  the  part  of  a 
chief  magistrate  would  improve  an  afflicted  nation  more  than  a  thousand 
proclamations  against  vice.  The  enactment  of  good  laws,  the  upholding  by 
example  and  word  of  mouth  of  faithful  ministers,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  without  discrimination  of  rich  or  poor,  and  without  the  taking  of  a 
bribe,  or  resorting  to  tricks,  are  primal  duties  with  all  in  authority. 

8.  Proposals  to  Physicians.  They  enjoy  many  opportunities  of  doing  good. 
They  are  admitted  into  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  great — ^they  are  men  of 
learning,  and  can  instruct  the  ignorant — ^they  can  assist  the  poor  without 
fees— they  can  carry  a  cheerful  countenance  into  the  chamber  of  the  broken 
spirit— they  can  minister  to  minds  diseased  and  darkened— they  can  look  after 
iiie  spiritual  health  of  their  patients. 

0.  Proposals  to  Rich  Men.  It  is  an  article  in  my  commission,  '  Charge  thsm 
that  are  rich  in  this  world  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  workup 
ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate.'  A  tenth  is  the  least  portion  of  a 
man's  income  to  be  devoted  to  pious  uses,  and  the  blessings  of  Heaven  are 
promised  to  those  who  honor  the  Lord  in  their  substance,  and  cast  their  grain 
into  the  moist  earth.  To  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor  is  lending  mitD 
the  Lord,  to  be  repaid  fourfold. 
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10.  PropoeaJfl  to  Ladies.  Your  alms  and  your  prayers  ahomld  go  up  together. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  by  which  yon  are  known— Lection — ^Leaf  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  d'ian  to  terve—laidj  redooed  to  lady— on«  who  distributes 
brecui— indicates  your  misBian  to  visit  the  sick,  help  the  needy,  and  relieve  the 
miserable. 

11.  Misoellaneoiis  Proposals  to  Gentlemen.  'The  hands  of  the  poor  are  the 
treasory-box  of  Christ'  *  Blessed  is  he  that  oonsidereth  the  poor,  the  Lord 
will  preserve  him.'  Disperse  with  your  alms  food  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
your  fellowmen— Bibles,  catechisms,  and  docoments  of  piety. 

To  take  a  poor  child,  especially  an  orphan,  left  in  pover^,  and  to  bestow  a 
liberal  educaSiion  upon  it,  Is  an  admirable  charitv;  yea,  it  may  draw  after  it  a 
long  train  of  good,  and  may  interest  you  in  all  the  good  that  shall  be  done  by 
Um  whom  you  have  educated. 

Hence,  also,  what  is  done  for  schools,  for  colleges,  and  for  hospitals,  is  done 
for  the  general  good.  The  endowment  or  maintenance  of  these  is  as  once  to 
do  good  to  many. 

Bishop  Sanderson  says:  'Idle  gentlemen  and  idle  beggars  are  the  pests  of 

the  commonwealth.'    Fmd  out  some  friend  of  good  ability,  warm  affections, 

and  excellent  piety,  and  entreat  him  to  suggest  to  you  opportunities  for  doing 

good. 

12.  Proposals  to  Church,  Civil  and  Military  Officers.  Under  this  head 
elderB,  deacons,  legislators,  selectmen,  grand  jurjrmen,  constables,  tithing- 
men,  militia  officers,  commanders  at  sea  are  specified,  with  particular  'pro- 
posals' for  each. 

13.  Proposals  to  Lawyers.  'Gentlemen  of  the  law '  are  set  apart  as  a  class 
because  their  ability  and  opportunities  to  do  good  are  large.  An  honest  law- 
yer should  not  be  known  by  his  rarity.  Your  preparation  for  usefulness 
must  be  laid  in  your  piety,  and  your  work  should  be  dedicated  to  the  most 
high  and  gracious  GkxL  He  cites  with  approbation  the  'Ezamen  Mis- 
oellaneum.' 

"  A  lawyer  who  is  a  knave  deserves  death  more  than  a  man  that  robs  on  tho 
hij^way;  for  he  profanes  the  sanctuary  of  the  distressed,  and  betravs  thj 
liberties  of  the  peopl&"  To  avoid  such  a  censure,  a  lawyer  must  imun  all 
those  indirect  ways  of  **  making  haste  to  be  rich/'  in  whicn  a  man  cannot  bo 
innocent;  such  ways  as  provoked  the  father  of  oir  Mathew  Hale  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  the  law,  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  preserving  a  good 
conscience  in  it.  Sir,  be  prevailed  upon  constantly  to  keep  a  court  ofdutncei  n/ 
in.  your  own  breast;  and  scorn  and  fear  to  do  anything  but  that  which  youi* 
coxiscience  will  pronounce  consistent  with  and  conducing  to  '* glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men." 

I  remember  that  Schusterus,  a  famous  lawyer  and  counsellor  who  died  a'. 
Heidelberg  in  the  year  1672,  has  an  admirable  passage  in  his  epitaph: 

'^Morti  |ir  iximas  voccm  emisit; 
Nihil  se  nnqnam  siis»iB»e  consUio, 
Cajas  jam-jam  morlturam  peniteret** 

"  When  at  the  point  of  death  he  could  say,  I  never  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  practice  gsve  an  opinion  of  which  I  now  repent."  A  lawyer  who  can 
leave  the  wond  with  such  language  as  this,  proves  a  greater  blesshig  to  the 
world  than  can  be  expressed. 

Excessive  fees  must  be  disgorged  by  restitution. 

Li  the  life  of  Mr.  John  Cotton,  the  author  relates  the  following  c(mceming 
his  father,  who  was  a  lawyer:  **That  worthy  man  was  very  remarkable  in 
two  most  admirable  practices.  One  was,  that  when  any  one  of  his  neighbors 
wishing  to  sue  another  applied  to  him  for  advice,  it  was  nis  custom  in  the  most 
persuasive  and  affectionate  manner  imaginable  to  attempt  a  reconciliation 
oetween  both  parties;  preferring  the  consolation  of  being  a  peace-maker  to  all 


the  fees  which  he  might  have  obtained  by  blowing  up  the  differences.  Another 
was,  he  was  accustomed  every  night  to  examine  himself  with  reflections  on 
the  transactions  of  the  past  day;  and  if  he  found  that  he  had  neither  done 
good  to  others,  nor  g^t  good  to  his  own  soul,  he  was  as  much  grieved  as  Tituj 
was  when  he  complained  in  the  evening,  **  My  friends  I    I  have  lost  a  day. " 
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If  yoa  adndnisfcer  jnstioe  be  governed  by  the  roles  of  Chief  Justice  Hale : 

"That  Ipstioe be  administered  upriKhtlT,  deliberately,  resolutely. 

"Tliat  I  rest  not  on  my  own  unaerstanding,  bat  implore  the  direction  of 
Almidity  God. 

**T%at  in  the  ezecotion  of  jnstioe  I  carefully  lay  aside  my  own  passions,  and 
do  not  siye  wav  to  them,  however  provoked. 

"Thai  I  be  wholly  intent  on  the  bosineBB  I  am  about. 

"That  I  suffer  not  myself  to  be  prepossessed  with  any  Judgment  at  aU  till 
aU  the  business  and  both  parties  are  neard.'' 

14.  Societies  for  the  Reformation  and  Suppresrion  of  Vice.  Their  work  should 
be  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities  to  obtain  and  enforce  wholesome  Uws,  to 
aid  the  election  of  faithful  officers,  and  defeat  the  success  of  such  as  have 
proved  unfaithful;  to  erect,  inspect,  and  support  charity  schools,  and  schools 
of  various  kinds;  to  disseminate  books  and  tracts.  Hero  follow  points  of  eon- 
tideroHon  to  be  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  society  to  elicit  suggestions: 

1.  Is  there  any  remarkable  disorder  in  the  place  which  requires  our  en- 
deavors for  the  suppression  of  it?  and  in  what  good,  fair,  likely  way  may  we 
attempt  itf 

2l  Is  there  any  particular  person  whose  disorderly  behavior  may  be  so 
scandalous  that  it  may  be  proper  to  send  him  our  charitable  admomtionf  or 
are  there  any  contending  persons  whom  we  should  exhort  to  quendi  their 
oontentionsf 

8.  Is  there  any  particulflur  service  to  the  interests  of  religion  which  we  may 
conveniently  request  our  ministers  to  take  notice  of? 

4.  Is  there  anything  which  we  may  do  well  to  mention  and  reconmiend  to 
the  magistrates  for  the  further  promotion  of  good  order? 

5.  Is  there  any  sort  of  officers  among  us  who  are  so  unmindful  of  their 
duty  that  we  may  properly  remind  them  of  it? 

6.  Can  any  furtner  metibods  be  devised  that  ignorance  and  wickedness  may 
be  chased  from  our  people  in  general;  and  that  domestic  piety  in  particular 
may  flourish  among  tnem? 

7.  Is  there  any  instance  of  oppression  or  fraudulence  in  the  dealings  of  any 
sort  of  people  which  may  call  for  our  efforts  to  prevent  it  in  future? 

8.  Is  there  any  matter  to  be  humbly  recommended  to  the  legiidative  power 
to  be  enacted  into  a  law  for  the  public  benefit? 

flL  Do  we  know  of  any  person  lanja^uishin^  under  heavy  affliction,  and  what 
can  we  do  for  the  succor  of  that  afflicted  neighbor? 

10.  Has  any  person  a  proposal  to  make  for  the  further  advantage,  asiist- 
anoe,  and  usefulness  of  this  society? 

15.  A  Catalogue  of  Desirable  Thinga  In  this  list  is  included  the  propagation 

of  the  Gk3spel  by  Protestant  missionaries  '  after  tlie  example  of  the  Popish 

idolaters,  who  have  sent  six  hundred  clerg3rmen  into  China  within  a  few 

years.'    *  O  my  Gkkl,  I  am  ashamed  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  Thee,  my 

Gkxil*  when  I  think  what  pains  they  have  taken  to  carry  on  their  work,  and 

how  little  is  done  for  many  parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

Poor  sailors  and  poor  soldiers  call  for  our  pity.  They  meet  with  great 
troubles,  and  yet  their  manners  seldom  discover  any  good  effects  of  their 
trials.  What  shall  be  done  to  make  them  a  better  set  of  men?  Besides  more 
books  of  piety  distributed  among  them,  other  methods  must  be  devised. 

The  Tnidesman^s  library  should  be  more  enriched.  We  have  seen  "hus- 
bandry croiritualiaed:"  the  employment  of  the  "shepherd  spiritualised:'' 
"navigation  spiritualized:"  and  the  "weaver  "  also,  furnished  with  agreeable 
meditationa  To  spread  the  nets  of  salvation  for  men  in  the  way  of  their  per- 
sonal caUingEL  and  to  convey  pious  thoughts  in  the  terms  and  branches  of 
their  personal  callings,  is  a  real  service  to  the  interests  of  piety. 

Universities  which  shall  have  more  Collegia  PietcUis  in  them,  like  those  of 
the  excellent  Franckius  in  the  Lower  Saxony.  O  that  such  institutions  were 
more  numerous!  Seminaries  in  which  the  scholars  may  have  a  most  polite 
education,  but  not  be  sent  forth  with  recommendations  for  the  evangelical 
ministry,  till  upon  a  strict  examination  it  be  found  that  their  souls  are  fired 
with  the  fear  of  Ood,  the  love  of  Christ,  a  zeal  to  do  good,  and  a  resolution  to 
bear  poverty,  reproach,  and  all  sorts  of  temptations,  in  the  service  of  reli^on. 

Let  chanty  schools  also  "increase  and  multiply;"  Charity  schools  which 
may  provide  subjects  for  the  great  Saviour,  blessings  for  the  next  generation; 
Charity  schools  not  perverteato  introducing  a  dd!ective  Christianity. 
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Wegire  Mow  the  ralM  which  Dr.  MaOier  laid  down  for  his  own  goidiace 
in  laying  oat  woric  for  himself  for  the  ssYeral  days  of  the  week: 

Sabbaih  JfonUna.— What  shall  I  do,  as  a  pastor  of  a  ofanrcfa,  fbr  the  good 
of  the  flock  onder  my  charge  ? 

Jfondoy.— What  shall  I  do  in  my  fsmilY  and  for  the  good  of  it. 

2\iesda]/.— What  shall  I  do  for  my  relatioiis  abroad  9 

ITadnesdav.— What  shall  I  do  for  the  churches  of  the  Loid,  and  the  more 
ganersl  interest  of  religion  in  the  world  9 

Thursday.— What  good  may  I  do  in  the  several  societies  to  whiidi  I  belong  f 

Friday,— What  spinal  sabjects  of  aflliction  and  objects  of  compassion  may 
I  take  under  my  particular  care,  and  what  shall  I  do  for  them  f 

Saturday,— -"whaXi  more  have  I  to  do  for  the  interest  of  Gkxi  in  my  own 
heart  and  fife? 

To  the  above  should  be  added  his  general  notice  to  all  who  interviewed  him 

when  engaged  in  study—*  Be  short' 

In  his  autobiography,  began  when  on  a  Tisit  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  at  Tayford  in  1771,  Dr.  Franklin^  in  speaking  of  the  books  in 
his  father's  library  and  his  passionate  fondness  of  reading  in  his 
youth,  says :  *  There  was  also  a  book  of  Defoe's  called  An  Eisay  on 
ProjeeUf*  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather's  called  An  Bs$ay  to  Do  Good^ 
which  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking  that  had  an  influence  on 
some  of  the  principal  events  of  my  life.' 

In  a  letter  to  Rev.  Samuel  Mather,  the  son  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
Dr.  Franklin  writes : 

The  last  time  I  saw  your  father  ¥ras  the  beginning  of  1734,  when  I  visited 
him  after  my  flrst  trip  to  Pennsylvania.  He  received  me  in  his  library;  and, 
on  my  taUng  leave,  showed  me  a  shorter  way  out  of  the  house^  through  a 
narrowpassage,  which  was  crossed  by  a  beam  overhead.  We  were  still  talking 
as  I  withdrew,  he  accompanying  me  bdiind,  and  I  turning  partly  towards 
him,  when  he  said  hastily,  *  Stoopl  stoopl '  I  did  not  understand  him  tiU  I  felt 
my  head  hit  against  the  beam.  He  was  a  man  who  never  missed  any  occasion 
of  giving  Instruction;  and  upon  this  he  said  to  me:  'You  are  young;  and  have 
the  world  before  you;  stoop  as  you  go  through  it,  and  you  will  miss  many 
hard  thumps.'  This  advice,  thus  beat  into  my  head,  has  frequently  been  of 
nse  to  me;  and  I  often  think  of  it,  when  I  see  pride  mortifled,  and  misfortimee 
brou^t  upon  people  by  their  carrying  their  heads  too  hi^ 

In  another  letter,  dated  Passy,  Nov.  10,  1779,  referring  to  a  pi^per 
of  '  Advice  addressed  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,'  by  the  same 
son,  Dr.  Franklin  says : 

G|uch  writings,  though  they  may  be  lightly  passed  over  by  many  readen^ 
yet,  if  they  make  a  deep  impression  on  one  active  mind  in  a  hundred,  the 
effects  may  be  considerable. 

Permit  me  to  mention  one  littie  instance,  which,  though  it  relates  to 
myself^  will  not  be  quite  uninteresting  to  you.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  met  with 
a  book  entitled  *  Essays  to  Do  Good,*  which  I  think  ¥ras  written  by  your 
father.  It  had  been  so  little  regarded  by  its  former  poooospor  that  several 
leaves  of  it  were  torn  out;  but  the  remainder  gave  me  such  a  turn  of  thinking 
as  to  have  an  influence  on  my  conduct  through  lif6,  for  I  have  always  set  a 
greater  value  on  the  character  of  a  doer  of  good  than  any  other  kind  of  repu- 
tation; and  if  I  have  been,  as  you  seem  to  think,  a  us^nl  dtiaen,  the  pubUo 
owes  tiie  advantage  of  it  to  that  book. 

•  For  a  flmmnary  of  the  contents  of  this  remarksMe  Bseaj,  see  Banaid's  JSktgiMi 
Ptdagogy-Old  and  N«w,  Defoe  in  this  Treatise  aaticiiiates  aoaie  «f  tke  gnat  sodiii 
and  edacatkNial  refoma  of  the  19th  oentary. 
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From  the  tribe  of  Levi,  let  ns  proceed  with  oar  propoaaJb  to  the  tribe  of 
Bimeoo;  from  which  tiiere  has  been  a  frequent  ascent  to  the  former.  The 
SAoohnader  has  many  opportonitieB  of  doing  good.  Qod  make  him  "MMitiiA 
of  hii  obligations!  We  read  that  '*the  little  ones  have  their  angels.''  It  is 
hard  work  to  keep  a  school;  but  it  is  God's  work,  and  it  may  be  so  managed  as 
to  be  like  the  woric  of  angehi;  the  tators  of  the  children  may  be  like  their 
^totelor  angels."  Melchoir  Adams  properly  styled  it  "An  oiBoe  most 
laboffioiis,  yet  to  God  most  pleasing.'' 

Tntonl  will  you  not  regEurd  the  children  mider  your  wing,  as  committed  to 
yoa  by  the  glorious  Lord  with  such  a  charge  as  this?  "Take  them,  and  bring 
tiiem  up  for  Me,  and  I  will  pay  you  your  wagesl "  Whenever  a  new  scholar 
comes  under  your  care,  yoa  may  say,  "Here  my  Lord  sends  me  another 
nb^tct,  for  whom  I  may  do  something,  that  he  may  be  useful  in  the  world." 
Suffer  UtUe  children  to  come  unto  you,  and  consider  what  yon  may  do  in- 
siramentally,  that  of  such  may  be  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Bin^  let  it  be  your  grand  design  to  instQ  into  their  minds  the  doctrines  of 
piety.  Consider  it  as  their  chief  interest,  and  yours  also,  that  they  may  so 
know  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  to  become  wise  to  salvation.  Embrace  every  op- 
portunity of  dropping  some  honey  from  the  rock  upon  them.  Happy  the 
children,  and  as  hi^py  the  master,  where  they  who  relate  the  history  of  their 
convenrion  may  say,  "there  was  a  schoolmaster  who  brought  us  to  Christ" 
Toa  have  been  told,  "certainly,  it  is  a  nobler  work  to  make  the  little  ones 
know  their  Saviour,  than  know  their  letters.  The  lessons  of  Jesus  are  noUer 
things  than  the  lessons  of  Cato.  The  sanctifying  transformation  of  their  souls 
would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  anything  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses." 

ClaUchising  should  be  a  frequent^  at  least  a  weekly^  exercise  in  the  sdiool; 
and  it  should  be  conducted  in  the  most  edifying,  applicatory,  and  admonitory 
manner.  In  some  places  the  magistrate  permits  no  person  to  keep  a  school, 
mlflSB  he  produces  a  testimonial  of  his  ability  and  disposition  to  perform  the 
work  of  religious  ccUechising. 

Dr.  Reynolds,  in  a  funeral  sermon  for  an  eminent  schoolmaster,  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  g^ld:  "  If  grammar  schodhi 
have  holy  and  learned  men  set  over  them,  not  only  the  brains,  but  also  the  sools 
of  the  children  might  there  be  enriched,  and  the  work  both  of  learning  and  of 
gnce  be  early  commenced  in  them."  bi  order  to  this,  let  it  be  proposed  that 
yoa  not  only  pray  with  you  scholars  daily,  but  also  take  occasion,  from  the 
pubUo  sermons,  and  frcnn  remarkable  occurrences  in  you  neighborhood, 
frequently  to  inculcate  the  lessons  of  piety  on  the  children. 

Tatars  in  the  colleges  may  do  well  to  converse  with  each  of  their  pnpfls 
alone,  with  all  possible  solemnity  and  affection,  concerning  their  internal  state, 
eonceaming  repentance  for  sin,  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  bring  them  to 
ojqpitass  resolutions  of  serious  piety.  Tou  may  do  a  thousand  things  to  render 
your  pupils  orthodox  in  sentiment,  regular  in  practice,  and  qualified  for  public 
servioa  I  have  read  of  a  tutor  who  made  it  his  practice  in  every  redtation 
to  take  occasion,  from  something  or  other  that  occurred,  to  drop  at  least  one 
sentence  that  had  a  tendency  to  promote  the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts.  This 
method  sometimes  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  study,  but  the  good  effect  sufSoiently 
recompensed  him  for  it. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  certain  anthors  received  into  the  grammar  schools  as 
rlnsrirnl,  which  are  not  generally  admitted  there,  such  as  Ccutalio  in  the  Latin 
toogae,  and  Pi>s9eUus  in  the  Greek;  and  I  could  wish,  with  some  modam 
write^^  that  "  a  northwest  passage  "  for  the  attainment  of  Latin  mi^t  be  di»- 
oovered;  ttiat  Instead  of  a  Joum^  which  mi^  be  dispatched  in  a  few  days, 
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tibey  mlfjbt  not  be  obliged  to  wander,  like  the  chiMren  of  Unel,  many  yean 
in  tbe  wildarnan.  I  might  recite  the  complaint  of  Austin,  *'that  little  boys 
are  taught  in  the  schools  the  filthy  actioos  of  the  Pagan  gods,  for  reciting 
which, '*  said  he,  **  I  ¥ra8  called  a  boy  of  promise; "  or  the  com^daint  of  Luther, 
"tiiat  our  schools  are  Pagan  rather  than  Christian.''  I  mi^^t  mention  what  a 
late  author  says,  ''I  knew  an  aged  and  eminwnt  schoolmaster  who,  after  keep- 
ing a  school  about  fifty  years,  said  with  a  sad  oountenanoe,  that  it  was  a  great 
trouble  to  him  that  he  had  spent  so  much  time  in  reading  Pagan  authors  to  his 
sdholars;  and  wished  it  were  customary  to  read  such  a  book  as  Duport's  verses 
on  Job,  rather  than  Homer,  Sec  I  pray  God  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  a 
wise  parliament  to  purge  our  schools;  that  instead  of  learning  vain  fictions 
and  filthy  stories,  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the  word  of  Otod,  and 
with  books  containing  grave  sayings,  and  things  which  may  make  them  truly 
wise  and  useful  in  the  world."  But  I  presume  little  notice  will  be  taken  of 
such  wishes  as  these.    It  is  with  despair  that  I  mention  them. 

Among  the  occasions  for  promoting  religion  in  the  scholars,  one  in  the 
writing  mHooU  deserves  peculiar  notice.  I  have  read  of  an  atrocious  sinner 
who  was  converted  to  God  by  acddentally  reading  the  following  sentence  of 
Austin,  written  in  a  window:  "  He  who  has  promised  pardon  to  the  penitent 
sinner,  has  not  promised  repentance  to  the  presumptuous  one.''  Who  can  tell 
what  good  may  be  done  to  the  young  scholar  by  a  sentence  in  his  copy-book? 
Let  their  copies  be  composed  of  sentences  worthy  to  be  had  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance, of  sentences  which  shall  contain  the  brightest  T¥M»--Hmg  of  wisdom, 
worthy  to  be  written  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  their  hearts,  to  be  graven  with 
the  point  of  a  diamond  there.  God  has  blessed  such  sentences  to  many 
scholara;  they  have  been  useful  to  them  all  their  days. 

In  the  grammar  school,  also,  the  scholars  may  be  directed  for  their  exercises 
to  turn  into  Latin  such  passages  as  may  be  useful  for  their  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  furnish  Ihem  with  supplies  from  "the  tower  of 
David."  Their  letters  also  may  be  on  subjects  which  may  be  friendly  to  the 
interests  of  virtue. 

I  will  add,  it  is  very  desirnhle  to  manage  the  diacipline  of  the  school  by 
means  of  rewards,  rather  than  of  punishments.  Many  methods  of  rewarding 
the  diligent  and  deserring  may  be  invented;  and  a  boy  of  an  ingenious  temper, 
by  the  expectation  of  reward  (ad  palnue  cursurus  honores),  will  do  his  best 
You  esteem  Quintilian.  Hear  him:  "Use  stripes  sparingly;  rather  let  the  youth 
be  sthnulated  by  praise,  and  by  the  distinctions  conferred  on  his  classmates." 
If  a  fault  must  be  punished,  let  instruction  both  to  the  delinquent  and  to  the 
^)ectator  accompany  the  correction.  Let  the  odious  name  of  the  sin  which 
enforced  the  correction  be  declared;  and  let  nothing  be  done  in  anger,  but 
with  every  mark  of  tenderness  and  concern. 

Ajax  Flagellifer  may  be  read  in  the  school;  he  is  not  fit  to  be  the  master  of 
it  Let  it  not  be  said  of  the  boys,  they  were  brought  up  in  the  "school  of 
^^rannus."  Pliny  says  that  bears  are  the  better  for  beating.  More  fit  to 
have  the  management  of  bears  than  of  ingenious  boys,  are  thoee  masters  who 
cannot  give  a  bit  of  learning  without  giving  a  blow  with  it  Send  them  to  the 
tutors  of  the  famous  Lithuanian  school  at  SamourgaiL  The  harsh  Orbilian 
way  of  treating  children,  too  commonly  used  in  the  sdiools,  is  a  dreadful  curse 
of  Gkxl  on  our  miserable  offspring,  who  are  bom  "children  of  wrath."  It  is 
boasted  sometimes  of  a  schoolmaster,  that  such  a  brave  man  had  his  education 
under  him;  but  it  is  never  said  how  many,  who  might  have  been  brave  men, 
have  been  ruined  by  him;  how  many  brave  wits  have  been  dispirited,  con- 
founded, murdered  by  his  barbarous  way  of  managing  themt 

[The  ■ame  estimate  of  the  schoolmaster's  mlMdon,  the  same  educational  spirit, 
penrades  his  Fnneral  Discourse  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Bzekid  CheeTer  in  1706.] 
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BeT.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  '*  improved  the  occasion"  of  the  death  of  this 
^  fidthfiily  suooessful,  renerable,  and  beloved  teacher,"  by  preaching  a 
Funeral  Sermon,  in  which  he  set  forth  in  his  own  peculiar  pedantic 
manner  and  style,  the  duty  of  towns  and  parents  to  provide  schools, 
employ,  pay,  and  honor  competent  teachers,  and  look  diligently  after 
the  good  education  of  children.  This  sermon,  which  the  author  pro- 
nounces A  doing  of  Jtuticey  was  printed  mih  the  following  title  page. 

Oordnioi  AuMrleanoi. 

AN  ESSAY 

vroii 

Th8  Good  EDUCATION  of  CHILDREN. 

AadwlMtBAjHopiftillylM  AttMBpUd,forthtiii!p««/a<J>'LOCJr. 

FUNERAL  SERMON 

vroii 

MR.  gy.iggiiei.  OHEEVER 

Tht  ^Awiml  and  Hon»uraU»  MASTER  of  Um  FREE-SCHOOL  In  ButHL 

WIm  Ml  ot,  bat  whM  Mortality  took  him  oS.  in  Jtitgu€t^  17Q8, 

tbo  Niaoty  Fourth  Yoar  of  hia  Afo. 

With  an  ELEGY  and  EPITAPH  Qpon  him. 

By  one  that  imm  once  a  Scholar  to  him. 

VuUr  [0BEEVERU8J  cum  tie  morituTf  mm  morihtt 

BOSTON,  Printed  by  John  Allen,  for  NiehoUu  Boone,  at  the  Sign  of  the  BMe  in 

CornhiU,  near  the  Comer  of  School-Mtreei.    1708. 

Fh>m  this  pamphlet,  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  col- 
lections of  antiquarians  and  Historical  Societies,  we  proceed  to  give 
some  extracts,  both  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  character  and  ser- 
vices of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  and  for  the  substantial  and  wholesome  doo- 
trine,  which  is  as  good  now  as  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  uttered  by  Dr.  Mather.  His  motives  for  publishing  the  Ser- 
mon and  Essay,  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  "  Historical  Introduction'' : 

**  DUTT  to  the  Merit  and  Memory  of  my  Departed  MASTER,  ia  now  in  iti 
Operation.  The  Fifth  Commandment  well  conaidered  will  demand  anoh  a  Duty. 
When  Qtttrifiiia  made  a  Marble  Monument  for  hia  Mattor^  there  was  this  BffiMSt 
of  it,  InvUunt  Locum  Studioei  Juvenee  freq^unter^  ut  hoe  Esemplo  EdoeH, 
quantum  Discipuli  ipei  praeeptoribut  fuio  debeant,  perpetuo  meminiue  volimt, 
aeholare  that  saw  it,  Learnt  from  the  Sight  what  Aoknowledgmenta  were  due 
from  Scholars  to  their  Mooters.  I  with  my  little  feeble  Eooay  for  JftfM,  may  in  any 
measure  animate  the  Gratitude  of  any  Scholaro  to  their  WeU-desenring  Tutors. 

A  due  Care  about  a  Funeral  for  the  Dead,  among  the  Jews  had  that  Phrase 
for  it:  ii  Bestowing  of  Mercy.  But  the  Sermon  which  I  hare  Smploy'd  on 
the  Funeral  of  my  Master,  must  be  called ;  A  Doing  of  Justice.  And  I  am 
Tery  much  misinformed,  if  tnis  were  not  the  Oeneral  Voice  ci  all  the  Auditory. 

After  apologizing  for  the  imperfection  of  his  work,  and  giving  the 
principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Gheever,  he  concludes  the  Intro- 
duction as  follows : 

**  It  is  a  Common  Adage  in  the  Schools  of  the  Jews  ;  A  just  mtm  neter  diss^ 
tiU  there  be  bom  in  his  rttom^  one  that  is  like  him.  So  Grown  a  Town  as 
Boston,  is  capable  of  honourably  Supporting  more  than  one  Orammar'SehooL 
And  it  were  to  be  wished.  That  several  as  able  as  our  CHEEVER,  might  arise 
in  his  room,  to  carry  on  an  Excellent  Education  in  iheuL  Our  Glorioos  IX)RD 
oan  make  such  men.  But,  Oh  1  That  SCHOOLS  were  more  Enoooraged, 
throughout  the  Country ! 

I  remember,  the  Jewish  Masters  have  a  Dispute  about  the  Reasons  cf  the 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And  among  the  rest  the  Judgment  of  R.  JfenoiM, 
was:  It  had  not  been  destroy^ d,  but  for  their  not  minding  to  bring  up  their 
Chudren  in  the  School.  Venly,  There  cannot  be  a  more  Tltfeatning  Symptom 
cf  Destruction  xspoa  na,  than  tnere  would  be  in  this  thing ;  If  we  dmdd  AH 
into  the  VoSfy  oi  l9ot  Minding  to  bring  up  owr  OkOdinn  in  tht  SelMtl 
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^'lliePaftor*  of  the  GhnitthM  must  mora  botbdieiiiM^^  O  lien  cf  God, 
Awake ;  And  let  the  Caret  of  oar  BUOT*  for  hw  jRax6w^,t  be  a  pattern  for  jM 

The  doctrine  of  the  Disooone  [Tlutt  viving  vnsdom  is  to  be  fetched 
/ram  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  and  that  the  early  knowl- 
edge of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  is  the  way  to  be  betimes  made  wise  unto 
salvaHon,]  is  drawn  from  2.  Timothy,  iii  chapter,  and  16th  verse-^ 
J^irom  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures^  which  are  able  to 
make  thee  wise  unto  salvation.  The  preacher  enlarges  on  the  "^  inex- 
preasible  consequence''  of  the  right  education  of  children.  ^Unworthy 

•  Dr.  Matbflr,  In  the  Ifagnalla,  In  his  Life  of  Kliot,  ipeaklnc  of  **hli  earee  abont  the  ehil* 
dren  of  hli  people,"  rtmarke :  **  I  have  cauae  to  remember  with  what  an  heartj,  farregt,  leal- 
oua  application,  he  addreaMd  hImaelA  when,  In  the  name  of  the  neifhboar,  pastora,  and 
ehorchea,  be  gave  me  the  right  hand  of  theirjtilowhip^  at  mj  ordinatUm^  and  laid,  Brother^ 
art  thouaiaverqfthtLordJewtuChrUtJ  Them,  1  pra^,/etd  hit  lamh§."  Bealdeahia  la- 
boon  direct  and  abundant  for  the  catechetical  and  direct  rellfloaa  Inatmctlon  of  children  by 
hlmaelf,  aa  their  paator,  and,  through  their  parenta,  **  he  riiowed  his  regard  for  the  welfore  of 
tha  poor  children  onder  hia  charge  by  hia  perpetoal  reaolntlon  and  actlrlty  to  anpport  a  good 
acAeof  In  the  town  that  belonged  onto  him.  ▲  grammar-acAooi  he  woald  alwaya  have  upon 
the  place,  whaterer  It  coat  him ;  and,  he  Importuned  all  other  plaoea  to  hare  the  like.  I  can> 
not  forget  the  ardour  with  which  I  once  heard  him  piay,  In  a  Mjpuid  of  theae  chnrchea,  which 
met  at  Boelon,  to  consider  how  the  muearriagm  u>hieh  wen  among  ue  might  beprevtnled  ;  I 
aaj,  with  what  ferrour  he  uttered  an  ezpreaslon  to  thia  purpose,  Lordyfar  adioeU  e»sry  where 
aawnguei  T%at  our  eehoole  ma^  Jlaurieh  /  That  etery  member  ^  thia  aeewMff  may  go 
hoaee  and  procure  a  good  echool  to  be  encouraged  in  the  town  where  he  Kvee  /  That,  Ittfore  we 
die,  we  may  be  eo  happy  ae  toeeeagood  echoU encouraged  in  every  plantation  qf  the  country. 
Ckid  ao  Meaaed  hia  endeaToura  that  Roxbury  could  not  Utc  quietly  without  a  frea  aehool  In  the 
town ;  and  the  lasoe  of  it  baa  been  one  thing  which  baa  made  me  almost  put  the  title  of  Sehola 
lOuatrie  upon  that  little  nursery ;  that  la,  that  Bosbury  baa  aflbrded  more  seAolort,  first  for 
tha  aoBedgef  and  then  for  the  publick,  than  any  town  of  Ita  bigness,  or,  if  I  mistake  not,  of 
twiea  ita  bigness,  In  all  New-Bngland.  FVom  the  epring  of  the  school  at  Rosbury,  there  have 
run  a  large  number  of  the  etreame  which  have  made  glad  thie  whole  dty  if  Ood,  I  perswade 
my  self  that  the  good  people  of  Roa^ury  will  for  ever  acorn  to  begruteh  the  eosf,  owto  permit 
the  death  of  a  eehool  which  Ood  has  made  auch  an  honour  to  them ;  and,  thia  the  rather  be- 
cause their  deceaaed  Eliot  baa  left  them  a  &ir  part  of  his  own  e«(ate,  for  the  maintaining  of 
the  Mhool  In  Bogbury ;  and,  I  hope,  or,  at  least,  I  widi,  that  the  mlnlatera  of  NeW'Bngkmd 
may  be  aa  ungalnaayably  Importunate  with  their  people  aa  Mr.  Eliet  waa  with  hia,  for  eehoele 
which  may  aeaaonably  tinge  the  young  aouls  of  the  rieing  generation.  A  want  of  edacatton 
for  Uiam  Is  the  blackeat  and  saddeat  of  all  the  bad  omene  that  are  upon  oa." 

*  Under  the  lead  of  the  Rct.  John  Eliot,  sundry  Inhabitanta  of  Roxbnry,  in  1646,  otdj  fifteen 
years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  bound  themselTes  and  their  eotatea  for  erer  for 
the  payment  of  a  certain  aum  yearly  for  the  support  of  a  Free  BehooL  In  1669,  Mr.  Thomaa 
Bill  bequeathed  a  large  estate,  In  Rojdrary,  to  Mr.  John  Eliot,  "  In  trust  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  achool-master  and  a  Free  School,  for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of  poor  men's  chil- 
dren." VhMn  these  beginnings  grsw  up  the  **  Grammar  School  In  the  Baaterly  nort  of  Roz- 
bary,"  whoae  intereating  hiatory  has  been  written  by  Richard  Gi  Parker.  This  aehool 
numbers  among  ita  early  teachers  acTeral  men  who  afterwards  became  eminent  among  tha 
(ttrtnea,  lawyers,  and  stateamen  of  the  country.  Among  them  we  find.  In  1760,  the  name  oi 
Joasph  Warren,  who,  in  1776,  went  up  on  Bunker  Hill,  to  die  for  hia  country.  In  1716,  In  a 
Preamble  to  an  order  relating  to  thia  aehool.  In  the  Houae  of  ReprcaentatlTea,  it  la  aet  fiaih 
(*  that  the  aald  Firea  School  la  one  of  the  moat  anelant  fomooa  achoola  In  the  ProTlnea,  whara 
by  thafoTor  of  Ood  more  persons  hare  had  thair  education,  who  hare  been  and  now  ara 
worthy  Mlnlatera  to  the  cTerlaating  Gospel  than  in  any  town  of  the  like  Mgncas."  In  1674, 
tha  Ffeoflbea  corenant  with  John  Prudden  to  keep  the  aehool.  In  which  said  Pmddan  on  hia 
part  engagea  **  to  nae  hia  beat  endeaTors,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  loatraec  la  aU 
flfihtlastirallt  morall,  and  theoIogleaU  discipline,"  and  the  Ffeoffeea,  on  thdra,  to  allow  him  In 
leaaaspence  for  taaehing  their  childran  [he  being  at  liberty  to  reeelTa  other  acholara  on  pay), 
twenty-fiTo  poand%  *<  tt>  be  paid  three  quartan  in  Indian  Com  or  peas,  and  tha  other  fourth 
part  In  barley,  and  food  and  merehsntable,  at  price  currant  in  the  coontiy  rata."    In  fitting 

^p  IteMbooi  wMi  «  bMehai  aad  fotaaa,  with  tahlst  for  tht  flehoUm  to  illib'' ia  MH^ 
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to  be  paranta,  most  woiihj  to  be  esteemed  rather  monsten  than 
parents  are  thej,  who  are  not  solkatous  to  give  their  children  an 
agreeaUe  and  religions  edaeation."  That  children  may  **  learn  to 
read  the  Holj  Scriptures ;  and  this  as  early  as  may  be,"  he  o^^^l^im* 
energetically,  in  capitals  and  italics — ^^to  aoHooL  therefore  with 
them  I  Let  them  not  be  loitering  at  Aornt,  or  playing  abroad^  when 
they  should  be  at  school  Be  more  concerned  for  their  $ehooUm^ 
than  for  their  cloathing.  If  there  be  any,  as  I  suppose  there  cannot 
be  many  so  necessitous,  as  to  call  for  it,  let  us  in  this  town  go  on  with 
our  Chaiuit  Sohool."  In  reply  to  inquiry  who  it  is  that  is  to  teach 
the  diildren — ^  Come  all  hands  to  the  work  I**  ^  The  Pastors  must 
not  neglect  the  children  of  the  flock.  The  charge  of  our  Lord  unto 
them  is — Feed  my  Lambe,  It  is  thrice  proposed  as  if  it  were  at  least 
one  third  part  of  the  pastoral  charge.^  Is  there  not  a  disposition 
in  our  day  to  throw'  this  whole  charge  upon  teachers  ? 

**  The  MASTER  and  MISTRESS,  in  the  SCHOOL,  nunr  do  mooh  in  this 
NoUe  Work.  We  read,  The  Little  Ones  have  their  AngeU,  Truly,  to  Teaoh 
the  Little  Onee^  the  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Saripturee^  and  make  them  Witt 
vfito  SiUvation^  it  is  a  ntatelj  work :  I  had  almost  oall'd  it;  A  Work  for  AngeU. 
It  is  an  Hard  Work  to  keep  a  School ;  and  hardly  oyer  duly  Reoompenaed.  I 
sappoee,  It  is  easier  to  be  at  the  Plough  all  day,  than  in  the  School.  But  it  is  a 
Oood  Work :  It  is  Oode  Plough ;  and  Ood  epeed  it !  I  wonld  not  baye  yon 
weary  of  it.  Melchior  Adam  did  well  to  call  it,  Moleetieeimam^  ted  Deo  Umge 
gratioeimam  Funetionem ;  A  work,  tho*  yery  Tiresome,  and  Troublesome  to  the 
Flesh,  yet  most  hiffhlv  Acceptable  to  QoA.  Go  on  with  it  ChearfbUy ;  And 
often  Teaoh  the  Children  something  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  often  drop  some 
Boney  out  of  that  Rock  npon  them.  Who  can  tell,  bot  yon  may  Teaoh  them 
the  Tnings  that  shall  saye  their  Sools,  and  they  shall  bless  God  for  yon  and  with 
yon,  throoghont  Eternal  Ages  f  Every  time  a  New  Child  oomes  to  the  School^ 
Oh  1  why  should  you  not  think !  Here  my  glorioue  LORD  aende  me  another 
Objecty  on  which  I  may  do  oome  thing,  to  advance  Hie  Kingdom  in  the  World  ! 

But;  Laetly,  and  yet  I^Vrtt  0/ ofi, O PARENTS  iiri#« ;  Thie matter chi^y 
helonge  unto  you ;  we  aleo  will  be  with  you.  None,  I  say,  None,  are  so  mooh 
concerned,  as  Parente  to  look  after  it,  that  their  Children  be  taught  the  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Our  famous  King  Elfred,  prooured  a  Law,  That 
eyery  man  who  had  but  as  much  as  Two  Hideo  of  Land^  should  bring  up  his 
Children  to  Learning,  till  Fifteen  Tears  of  Age  at  least;  that  so  they  might 
Know  Chriety  and  Ltix  Happily ;  Else,  he  said.  They  were  but  Beaate  and 
Sole.  I  am  to  press  it,  That  Parente  give  their  Children  all  the  Learning  they 
ean ;  especially  that  which  will  bring  them  to  Know  Christ,  and  Live  HappUy.^* 

After  addressing  himself  particularly  to  the  children  and  teachers 

of  his  auditory,  he  concludes  his  discourse  by  the  following  **  lengthy  " 

but  "  reasonable  corollary : " 

^  Worthy  of  Honour  are  the  TEACHERS  that  Conyey  Wisdom  unto  our  CkU^ 
dren  ;  Worthy  of  Double  Honour  the  Happy  Instruments  that  Conyey  Saving 
Wisdom  to  them !  There  are  some  whose  peculiar  Profession  it  is,  to  assist  tlM 
Education  of  our  Children ;  and  it  is  therefore  their  Endeayour  to  giye  them  a 
Religioue  Education.  Their  Employment  is  to  bestow  Useful  and  Various 
Learning  on  our  Children ;  but  they  make  their  Employment,  a  precious  Ad- 
yantage  to  Learn  them  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  make  them  Wise  for  Eternity. 

These  our  SCHOOL-MASTERS,  deserve  a  great  Encouragement  We  aie 
not  Wise  for  our  Children,  if  we  do  not  greatly  Encourage  them. 

The  PARTICULAR  PERSONS,  who  have  their  Children,  in  the  Tutelag« 
cf  8UIU  and  CareAil  SekooUMasters,  ouflfat  to  make  them  suitable  Rooom- 
Tbtir  Stipends  an  geoerslly  far  £atifA^Stt!iktlh»erU,    1!\m9  ^f 
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AdOHmuU  ComfenaatimiM.  Their  pain$  are  not  nialL  Wliat  th«y  Ih  it  T«rv 
Great  And  tnrely  onr  Children  ar^  very  dear  to  nt ;  I  need  not  quote  J?«n- 
pides  to  tell  yon,  That  they  are  as  the  very  Life  and  Soul^  nnto  all  Mankind.  I 
oanH  bat  observe  it  with  a  jost  Indignation ;  to  Feed  our  Children,  to  Cloatk  onr 
Children,  To  do  any  thing  for  the  Bodies  of  oor  Children ;  or  perhaps  to  Teaoh 
them  some  Trifle  at  a  Dancing  School^  soaroely  worth  their  Learning,  we  oonnt 
no  Ezpenoe  too  mnch ;  At  the  same  time  to  nave  the  Minde  of  oor  Children 
Enriched  with  the  most  valuable  Knowledge,  here,  To  what  ffurpoee?  is  the 
ory :  a  litiU  Expenee^  how  heavily  it  goes  off!  My  Brethren,  Theu  thinge  ought 
not  90  to  be.  Well-taught  Chiliren  are  certainly  very  mndi  to  he  accounted  of. 
When  the  Mother  of  the  Oracehi  was  ask'd  for  the  sight  of  her  Omamente,  how 
instructively  did  she  present  her  Two  8on$  brought  up  in  Learning  and  Vertue, 
as  the  brightest  of  all  her  Omamenta  I  If  we  were  duly  sensible,  how  vast  a 
oomfort  it  is,  how  vast  a  Concern,  to  have  WeU-taught  Children,  we  should 
study  all  the  ways  imaginable,  to  express  our  Thankfulnett  unto  the  Teachers 
of  them.  And  it  will  not  be  complain'd.  That  a  Mecentao  is  to  be  no  where  found, 
but  in  Horace^e  Poetry.  The  Christian  Smperonr  Oratian,  One  of  the  Best 
men,  that  ever  SwayM  the  Roman  Scepter,  conferred  Riches  and  Honours  on  his 
Master  Aneoniue,  and  he  sent  him  that  agreeable  Compliment  with  them  ;  Sir, 
I  hai>e  paid  what  I  Ow*d,  and  I  etiU  owe  what  I  have  paid.  Language  agre<«- 
able  to  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  /  ^^i?  Zeno,  that  was  a  Stranger  to  it,  yet 
has  this  recorded  in  his  Commendation,  That  he  would  give  his  Master  as  much 
again  as  the  wages  he  ask^d  of  him,  I  hope,  he  wonH  be  the  only  One,  that 
shall  have  such  a  thing  spoken  of  him ! 

And  the  more  Liberal  Provision  the  PU6LICK  does  make  for  Industrious, 
Well-accomplished,  Well-disposed  School-masters,  the  more  is  the  Publick  Wis- 
dom  Testified  &  Propagated !  Ammiisnus  Marcellinus,  the  Historian,  tho*  a 
great  Admirer  of  Julian  &  of  Paganism,  yet  condemns  his  prohibition  of 
School-masters  nnto  the  Christians :  Illud  autem  inclemens  obruendum  perenni 
silentio,  quod  areebat  docere,  Magistros  Rhetoricos  et  Orammaticos,  Ritus 
Christiani  Cultores,  But,  Syrs,  If  yon  do  not  Encourage  your  School-masters, 
you  do  a  part  of  Julianism,  and  as  bad  as  Prohibit  them.  Certainly,  If  some- 
thing of  Julianism  did  not  prevail  too  much  among  us,  (which  among  a  People 
of  our  Profession  is  highly  scandalous,)  we  might  ere  now  have  seen,  besides  the 
petty  Schools  of  every  Town,  a  Or ammar- School  at  the  Head  Town  of  every 
County,  and  an  Able  School-master  with  an  ample  Salary,  the  Shepherd  in  it ; 
a  Thing  so  often,  so  often  unsuccessfully  petitioned  for !  We  hear  Good  Words 
now  and  then  ^>oken  for  the  Tribe  of  Levi.  I  desire,  to  speak  one  for  the  tribe 
of  SIMEON.  The  Simeonites  were  the  School-masters  that  were  Scattered 
in  Israel.  I  assure  my  self,  That  Ours,  do  watch  against  the  Anger  which  is 
fierce,  and  the  Wrath  which  is  cruel ;  and  that  they  use  not  Instruments  of  Cru- 
elty in  their  Habitations ;  but  prudently  study  the  Tempos  of  the  Children, 
they  have  to  deal  withal.  Tho^  Moses  left  them  out  of  his  Blessing;  [the  Tribe 
not  having  then  done  any  thing  since  Jacobs  dying  Oracles,  to  signalize  them.] 
Yet  onr  Glorious  JESUS,  has  a  Blessing  for  them.  They  Serve  Him  wonder, 
fully.  His  People  will  also  Bless  them,  and  Bless  God  for  them.  And  so  will  I 
this  Day  do  for  MY  MASTER,  in  this  Congr^tion  of  the  Lord. 

SCHOOL-MASTERS  that  have  Used  the  Office  well,  purchase  to  themselves, 
a  Good  Esteem  to  Out-live  their  Death,  as  well  as  Merit  for  themselves  &  good 
Support  while  they  Live.  'Tis  a  Justice  to  them,  that  they  should  be  had  in  Ever- 
lasting Remembrance  ;  And  a  Place  and  a  Name  among  those  Just  men,  does 
particularly  belong  to  that  Ancient  and  Honourable  Man ;  a  Master  in  our 
Israel;  who  was  with  us,  the  last  Time  of  my  Standing  here;  but  is  lately 
Translated  unto  the  Colledge  of  Blessed  Spirits^  in  the  Afanstona,  where  the 
FIRST  RESURRECTION  is  Waited  and  Longed  for.  Allow  me  the  Expression ; 
For  I  Learn't  it  of  my  Hebrew  Masters,  among  whom,  'tis  a  phrase  for  the  Death 
of  Learned  and  Worthy  men,  Requisiti  sunt  in  Academiam  CeaUstem, 

Verrius  the  Master  to  the  Nephews  of  Augustus,  had  a  Statue  Erected  for 
him ;  And  Antonius  obtained  from  the  Senate,  a  Statue  for  his  Master  Pronto. 
I  am  sorry  that  Mine  has  none.  And  Cato  counted  it  more  glorious  than  any 
Statue,  to  have  it  asked.  Why  has  he  None  ?  But  in  the  grateful  memorieB  of 
his  Scholars,  there  have  been  and  will  be  Hundreds  Erected  for  him. 

Under  him  we  Leamt  an  Oration,  made  by  TuUy,  in  praise  of  his  own  Master; 
aamely  that,  Pro  Arekia  Posta.    A  Pagan  shall  not  ont-do  us,  in  oor  €hratUu4s 
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VDto  our  Matter.  There  was  a  fiunoua  ChrUtian  in  the  PrimitiTe  TboMB,  who 
wrote  a  whole  Book,  in  praiae  cf  hia  Maater  Hierothetu;  Entitnling  it,  «gpi  n 
IMjctpu  Uf99t9  Coneemiy^  th$  Bluttd  Hierotheoa.  And  if  1  now  aay  a  few 
fliinoi,  Conctming  tht  BUswed  CHEBVBR,  no  man  who  thinka  well  it  Ora- 
titiuUj  or  likea  wdi  to  aee  the  Fifth  Cmmnandment  obaerred.  will  oenanre  it 

In  tiie  Imperial  LaWy  we  read,  that  Qood  Chwmmarian»f  haTing  taoffht  with 
diligenoe  Twenty  Yearty  were  to  have  Special  Honoor  oonferr'd  upon  them.  I 
Challenge  for  MT  MASTER,  more  than  a  Treble  portion  of  that  Speeud 
Honour.  But,  Oh,  Let  it  all  paaa  thro*  him,  up  to  the  Gloriona  LORD,  who 
made  him  to  be  what  he  waa ! 

His  Eminent  Abilities  for  the  Work,  which  rendred  him  ao  long  Uaeftd  in 
his  Generation,  were  uniTeraally  acknowledged.  The  next  edition  of,  TVon- 
quillue  de  Clarie  Orammatieiey  tnthy  well  enough  bring  him  into  the  Catalogne, 
and  acknowledge  him  a  Mooter.  He  was  not  a  i^er  Qrammoriam;  yet  he 
waa  a  Pure  One.  And  let  no  Envv  Mioeonetrue  it,  if  I  aay.  It  waa  noted,  that 
when  Scholare  came  to  be  Admittea  into  the  Colledgey  they  who  came  from  the 
Cheeverian  Education^  were  generally  the  most  nnexoeptionable.  What 
Exception  shall  be  made,  Let  it  £gill  upon  Asm,  that  is  now  speaking  of  it 

He  flourished  so  long  in  this  Great  Work,  of  bringing  our  8onM  to  be  Mail, 
that  it  gaye  him  an  opportunity  to  send  forth  many  Bezaleele  and  AhoHabo  fiir 
the  Serrice  of  the  Taoemaele  ;  and  Men  fitted  for  all  Qood  Bmploymenta.  He 
that  was  my  Mooter ^  Seven  and  Thirty  Years  ago,  waa  a  Mooter  to  many  of  my 
Bt^ttera,  no  less  than  Seventy  Tears  ago ;  ao  long  ago,  that  I  muat  even  mentkm 
my  Fathere  Tutor  for  one  of  them. 

And  as  it  is  written  for  the  Lasting  Renown  of  the  CorderivOy  whoae  CoUo^tttea 
be  tao^ht  us ;  That  the  Great  CALVIN  had  been  a  Scholar  to  him ;  So  thia  oar 
AMERICAN  Corderiue  had  many  Scholars  that  were  a  Croian  unto  him ;  yea, 
many  that  will  be  hia  Crown  in  the  Presence  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Chriat  at  hia  Com- 
ing ;  yea,  many  that  were  got  into  the  Heavenly  World  before  him.  And  the 
mention  of  the  Heavenly  Worldy  leada  me  to  that  which  I  would  principally  take 
notice  of.  His  PIETY,  I  say.  His  PIETY  ;  and  hia  care  to  infuae  />oe«iiiafi<a 
of  Piety  into  the  Scholars  of  his  Charge,  that  he  might  carry  them  with  him  to 
the  Heavenly  World.  When  Arietotle  set  up  a  Monument  for  his  Maater  PlaHOy 
he  inscribed  upon  it,  thia  Testimony,  HE  WAS  ONE  WHOM  ALL  GOOD 
MEX  OUGHT  TO  IMITATE,  AS  WELL  AS  TO  CELEBRATE.  MY 
MASTER  went  thro'  his  Hard  Work  with  so  much  Delight  in  it,  aa  a  work  for 
GOD  and  CHRIST,  and  Ilia  People :  He  so  constantly  Prayed  with  oa  every 
Dayy  Catechie*d  us  every  Weeky  and  let  foil  such  Holy  Counoele  upon  na ;  He 
took  so  many  Occasions,  to  make  Speecheo  unto  ua,  that  ahonld  make  na  Aft«id 
of  Sin,  and  of  incurring  the  fearful  Judgmenti  of  God  by  Sin ;  Tliat  I  do  propoae 
him  for  Imitation. 

Verilv,  If  all  Sehool-maetere  would  Watch  for  SouUy  and  wiaely  apraad  the 
Nete  of  Salvation  for  the  Souls  of  their  Children,  in  the  midst  o/t  all  their  Teach- 
ing ;  Or,  if  the  wondroua  Rulee  of  Education,  lately  publiahed  and  praotiaed, 
in  that  Wonder  of  the  Worldy  the  School  of  Olaueha  near  Hall  in  the  Lower 
Saxonyy  were  always  attended :  Who  can  tell,  what  Blessed  Efiecti  might  be 
seen,  in  very  many  Children  made  wiee  unto  Salvation  ?  AlbertuOy  who  from 
his  Great  Learning  had  the  Symame  of  Magnue^  deaired  of  Gk)d  some  yeara 
before  he  died,  That  he  might  forget  all  hie  other  Learnings  and  be  wholly 
Swallowed  up  in  Religion.  I  would  not  propose  unto  you,  My  MaeterOy  Tliat 
you  should  Forget  all  other  Learning.  By  all  means  furnish  the  Children  with 
as  much  Learning  as  ever  you  can.  But  be  not  so  Swallowed  up  with  other 
Learning,  a»  to  Forget  Religion^  Ss  the  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Seriptureo. 
Look  upon  other  things  to  be  (as  a  Speech  in  Parliament  once  elegantly  called 
them,)  only  the  Et  Catero'ey  to  Religion.  Why  should  not  a  School-maeter  be 
to  his  Children,  A  School-master  to  bring  them  unto  Christ  ?  Thia  waa  the 
Study  of  our  ClIEEVER.  The  famous  Dr.  ReynoldSy  in  a  Funeral  Sermon  on 
an  Exeetlent  School-maeter ^  in  the  City  of  Lonaony  has  a  paasago  worthy  to  be 
written  in  I>3tter8  of  Gold.  Says  he,  '  If  Grammar- Sehoole  have  Holy  and 
*  Learned  men  set  over  them,  not  only  the  BrainOy  but  the  SouU  of  the  Cluldren 
'  might  be  there  Enriched,  and  the  Work  of  Learning  and  of  Convereion  too,  be 
'  Betimes  wrought  in  them  !* 

I  shall  not  presume  to  Dictate,  upon  thia  matter,  or  to  Bnqaire^  WYvj  Gaalo- 
We  Dialoguee,  be  not  Looked  upon  ao  one  of  the  beat  School  Booka  Jot  iShft  Laftbi 
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ToDgoe,  in  an  the  WorldT  Or,  Why  for  the  GHreek^  there  \»  no  more  Aoooont 
made  of  Po^nUua  ?  Or,  indeed  why  (to  ezpreea  my  aelf  in  the  Terma  of  a 
Bftodem  Writer,)  *  there  should  not  be  Nortk'W€9t  Pu»9ag€  fannd,  for  the  Attain- 
<  ing  of  the  Latin  Tongui  ;  that  instead  of  a  Journey,  which  may  be  dispatdi'd 
'  in  a  few  Days,  they  may  not  wander  like  the  Childrai  of  IsnuL  Forty  i  ears  in 
'the  Wilderness.  And  why  they  ahovld  so  mnoh  oonTerse  with  the  Poets,  at 
'  that  Age,  when  they  read  them,  with  so  much  Difficulty,  and  so  little  Relish.' 
BqI  I  will  Tenture  upon  it,  as  neither  a  Tedious  Parenthesis,  nor  a  needless 
Digression,  to  single  out  only  Two  passages  of  many  this  way  which  in  my  small 
Reading  I  haTe  met  withal. 

'Die  first  is  this ;  I  hare  seen  this  Bzperiment  among  others  recorded  of  one 
that  had  a  Number  of  Little  Folks  under  his  Charge. 

'  Moreover,  He  made  it  his  Custome,  that  in  every  Aecitatwrn^  he  would, 
'  from  somethinff  or  other  occurring  in  it,  makt  am  oeetuwn,  to  let  fiill  some 

*  8€nt§neey  which  had  a  Tendency  to  promote  the  Fear  of  Ocd  in  their  Hearts ; 

*  which  thing  fometimes  did  indeed  put  him  to  more  than  a  litde  study ;  but  the 
*•  Good  B6RBct  sufficiently  Recompenced  it.' 

Another  is  this.     A  late  Writer   ha's  these  words;    'Many  Children  are 

*  sooner  taught  what  Jupiter,  Marty  &  such  Pagan  Gods  were,  then  what,  Father ^ 

*  San,  and  Spirit  is.    Augtutine  of  old  oomplain'd  of  this ;  €i  Learning  in  the 

*  Schools.  Jovee  Adulteries ;  and  for  nving  an  Account  of  such  things,  saith  he, 
^  06  hoc  bona  9pei  puer  appeUabar.  Luther  also  complained.  That  our  Schools 
"  were  more  Pagan  than  Christian.  I  refer  the  unsatisfied  Reader,  to  Paooro 
*•  Prefiioe  to  his  Lexicon.     I  knew  an  aged  and  fitroous  Schocd-master ;  that  after 

*  he  had  kept  School  about  Fifty  years,  said,  with  a  very  sad  countenance.  That  it 
^  was  a  great  Trouble  to  him,  that  he  had  spent  so  mu<m  time  in  Reading  Pagan 

*  Authors  to  his  Scholars,  and  wishM  it  were  customary  to  read  such  a  nook  as 

*  Duporto  Verses  upon  Job,  rather  than  Homer,  and  such  Books.  I  pray  God, 
^  put  it  in  the  Hearts  of  a  Wise  Parliament,  to  Purge  our  Schools;  that  instead  of 
*•  Learning  vain  Fictions,  and  Filthy  Stories,  they  may  be  acquainted  with  the 

*  Word  of  Grod,  and  with  Books  containing  Grave  Sayings,  and  things  that  may 

*  make  them  truly  Wise  and  Useftil  in  the  World.' 

Ye  haoe  heard,  what  MY  MASTER  was,  In  the  School.  Sir  Walter 
Rmwleign  commends  it  as  a  piece  of  wisdom,  to  use  great  moderation  when  we 
are  treating  men  with  Commendation.  I  will  not  forget  the  Rule,  in  carrying  on 
my  Commendation  of  my  Master.  But  I  will  say  very  much  in  a  Little,  Out 
of  the  School,  he  was  One,  Antiqua  Fide,  priscie  moribus ;  A  Christian  of  the 
Old  Fashion :  An  OLD  NEW-ENGLISH  CHRISTIAN ;  And  I  may  teU  you, 
That  was  as  Venerable  a  Sight,  as  the  World,  since  the  Days  of  Primitvte 
Christianity,  has  ever  lookM  upon. 

He  was  well  Studied  in  the  Body  of  Divinity;  An  Able  Defender  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  of  the  Cfospel ;  Notably  Conversant  and  Acquainted  with  the 
Scriptural  Prophecies;  And,  by  Consequence,  A  Sober  Chiliast. 

He  Lived  as  a  Master,  the  Term,  which  has  been  for  above  three  thousand 
years,  aasign'd  for  the  Life  of  a  Man  ;  he  continued  unto  the  Ninety  Fourth  year 
of  his  Age,  an  unusual  Instance  of  Liveliness.  His  Intellectual  Force,  as  little 
abated  as  his  Natural.  He  Exemplified  the  Fulfilment  of  that  word.  As  thy 
Days,  so  shall  thy  Strength  be ;  in  the  Gloss  which  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
has  put  upon  it ;  As  thou  wast  in  the  Dayes  of  thy  Youth,  such  thou  shall  be 
in  thy  Old  Age,  The  Reward  of  his  Fruitfulness !  For,  Fructus  Liherat 
Arhorem  !  The  product  of  Temperance ;  Rather  than  what  my  Lord  VeruUnm 
assigns,  as  a  Reason  for  Vivacious  Scholars. 

DEATH  must  now  do  its  part  He  Dy^d,  Lonffing  for  Death.  Our  old 
SIMEON  waited  for  it,  that  he  might  get  nearer  to  the  Consolation  of  Israel. 
He  Dyed  Leaning  like  Old  Jacob,  upon  a  Staff;  the  Sacrifice  and  the  Right 
eousness  of  a  Glorious  CHRIST,  he  let  us  know,  was  the  Oolden  Stt^,  whi<m  he 
Lean'd  upon.  He  Dyed  mourning  for  the  Quick  Apostasie,  which  he  saw  break' 
ing  in  upon  us ;  very  easie  about  his  own  Eternal  luppiness,  but  full  of  Distress 
for  a  poor  People  here  under  the  Displeasure  of  Heaven,  for  Formsr  Iniquities, 
he  thou^t,  as  well  as  Later  Ones.  To  any  no  more :  He  Dyed,  A  CANDI- 
DATE FOR  THE  FIRST  RESURRECTION.  And  Verily,  our  Land  is 
Weakened,  when  those  Fly  away,  at  whose  Fliffht  me  may  cry  out.  My  Father^ 
My  Father,  the  Chariots  of^em  England,  ana  the  Horsemen  thereetf?^ 
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Haying  emerged  from  the  poverty  and  obacarity  in  which  I  was 
bom  and  bred,  to  a  state  of  affluence  and  some  degree  of  reputation 
in  the  world,  and  having  g^ne  so  &r  through  life  with  a  considerable 
share  of  felicity,  the  conducting  means  I  made  use  of,  which  with 
the  blessing  of  Gk>d  so  well  succeeded,  my  posterity  may  like  to 
know,  as  they  may  find  some  of  them  suitable  to  their  own  iitoar 
tions,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  imitated. 

That  felicity,  when  I  reflected  on  it,  has  induced  me  sometimes 
to  say,  that  were  it  offered  to  my  choice,  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  a  repetition  of  the  same  life  from  its  beginning,  only  asking  the 
advantages  authors  have  in  a  second  edition  to  correct  some  faults 
of  the  first  So  T  might,  besides  correcting  the  faults,  change  some 
sinister  accidents  and  events  of  it  for  others  more  &vorable.  But 
though  this  were  denied,  I  should  still  accept  the  offer.  Since  such 
a  repetition  is  not  to  be  expected,  the  next  thing  most  like  living 
one^s  life  over  again  seems  to  be  a  recollection  of  that  life,  and  to 
make  that  recollection  as  durable  as  possible  by  putting  it  down  in 
writing. 

Josiah,  my  Csther,  married  young,  and  carried  his  wife  with  three 
children  into  New  England,  about  1682.  The  conventicles  having 
been  forbidden  by  Liw,  and  frequently  disturbed,  induced  some  con- 
siderable men  of  his  acquaintance  to  remove  to  that  country,  and 
he  was  prevailed  with  to  accompany  them  thither,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  their  mode  of  religion  with  freedom.  By  the  same 
wife  he  had  four  children  more  bom  there,  and  by  a  second  wife  ten 
more,  in  all  seventeen;  of  which  I  remember  thirteen  sitting  at  one 
time  at  his  table,  who  all  grew  up  to  be  men  and  women,  and  mar- 
ried ;  I  was  the  youngest  son,  and  the  youngest  child  but  two,  and 
was  born  in  Boston,  New  England,  Jan.  dth,  1706  (o.  s.)  My 
mother,  the  second  wife,  was  Abiah  Folger,  daughter  of  Peter  Fol- 
ger,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  Engbind,  of  whom  honorable 
mention  is  made  by  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  church  history  of  that 
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country,  entitled  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  as  *  a  godly,  learned 
Englishman,^  if  I  remember  the  words  rightly.  I  have  heard  that 
he  wrote  sundry  small  occasional  pieces,  but  only  one  of  them  was 
printed,  which  I  saw  now  many  years  since.  It  was  written  in 
1675,  in  the  home-spun  verse  of  that  time  and  people,  and  ad- 
dressed to  those  then  concerned  in  the  government  there.  It  was 
in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  other  sectaries  that  had  been  under  persecution,  as- 
cribing the  Indian  wars,  and  other  distresses  that  had  befallen  the 
country,  to  that  persecution,  as  so  many  judgments  of  God  to  pun- 
ish so  heinous  an  offense,  and  exhorting  a  repeal  of  those  unchari- 
table laws.  The  whole  appeared  to  me  as  written  with  a  g^od  deal 
of  decent  plainness  and  manly  freedom. 

My  elder  brothers  were  all  put  apprentices  to  different  trades.  I 
was  put  to  the  grammar-school  at  eight  years  of  age,  my  father  in- 
tending to  devote  me,  as  the  tithe  of  his  sons,  to  the  service  of  the 
Church.  My  early  readiness  in  learning  to  read  (which  must  have 
been  very  early,  as  I  do  not  remember  when  I  could  not  read),  and 
the  opinion  of  all  his  friends,  that  I  should  certainly  make  a  good 
scholar,  encouraged  him  in  this  purpose  of  his.  My  Uncle  Benja- 
min, too,  approved  of  it,  and  proposed  to  give  me  all  his  short-hand 
volumes  of  sermons,  I  suppose  as  a  stock  to  set  up  with,  if  I  would 
learn  his  character.  I  continued,  however,  at  the  grammar-school 
not  quite  one  year,  though  in  that  time  I  had  risen  gradually  frx>m 
the  middle  of  the  class  of  that  year  to  be  the  head  of  it,  and  far- 
ther, was  removed  into  the  next  class  above  it,  in  order  to  go  with 
that  into  the  third  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  my  father,  in  the 
meantime,  from  a  view  of  the  expense  of  a  college  education,  which 
having  so  large  a  family  he  could  not  well  afford,  and  the  mean  liv- 
ing many  so  educated  were  afterward  able  to  obtain — reasons  that 
he  gave  to  his  friends  in  my  hearing — altered  his  first  intention, 
took  me  from  the  grammar-school,  and  sent  me  to  a  school  for  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  kept  by  a  then  &mous  man,  Mr.  Greorge  Brow- 
nell,  very  successful  in  his  profession  generally,  and  that  by  mild, 
encouraging  methods.  Under  him  I  acquired  fair  writing  pretty 
soon,  but  I  failed  in  the  arithmetic,  and  made  no  progress  in  it.  At 
ten  years  old  I  was  taken  home  to  assist  my  father  in  his  business, 
which  was  that  of  a  tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler;  a  business  he 
was  not  bred  to,  but  had  assumed  on  his  arrival  in  New  England, 
and  on  finding  his  dying  trade  would  not  maintain  his  family,  being 
in  little  request.     Accordingly,  I  was  employed  in  cutting  wick  for 
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the  candlety  filling  the  dipping  mold  and  the  molds  for  cast  candles, 
attending  the  shop,  going  of  errands,  etc. 

I  disliked  the  trade,  and  had  a  strong  inclination  for  the  sea,  hat 
my  father  declared  against  it ;  however,  living  near  the  water,  I  was 
much  in  and  about  it,  learnt  early  to  swim  well,  and  to  manage 
boats;  and  when  in  a  boat  or  canoe  with  other  boys,  I  was  com- 
monly allowed  to  govern,  especially  in  any  case  of  difficulty ;  and 
npon  other  occasions  I  was  generally  a  leader  among  the  boys,  and 
sometimes  led  them  into  scrapes,  of  which  I  will  mention  one  in- 
stance, as  it  shows  an  early  projecting  public  spirit,  though  not  then 
justly  conducted. 

There  was  a  salt-marsh  that  bounded  part  of  the  mill-pond,  on 
the  edge  of  which,  at  high  water,  we  used  to  stand  to  fish  for  min- 
nows. By  much  trampling,  we  had  made  it  a  mere  quagmire.  My 
proposal  was  to  build  a  wharf  there  fit  for  us  to  stand  upon,  and  I 
showed  my  comrades  a  large  heap  of  stones,  which  were  intended 
for  a  new  house  near  the  marsh,  and  which  would  very  well  suit  our 
purpose.  Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  when  the  workmen  were 
gone,  I  assembled  a  number  of  my  playfellows,  and  working  with 
them  diligently  like  so  many  emmets,  sometimes  two  or  three  to  a 
stone,  we  brought  them  all  away  and  built  our  little  wharf.  The 
next  morning  the  workmen  were  surprised  at  missing  the  stones, 
which  were  found  in  our  wharf.  Inquiry  was  made  after  the  re- 
movers ;  we  were  discovered  and  complained  of;  several  of  us  were 
corrected  by  our  &thers ;  and,  though  I  pleaded  the  usefnlness  of 
the  work,  mine  convinced  me  that  nothing  was  useful  which  was  not' 
honest. 

I  think  you  may  like  to  know  something  of  his  person  and  char- 
acter. He  had  an  excellent  constitution  of  body,  was  of  middle 
stature,  but  well  set,  and  very  strong ;  he  was  ingenious,  could  draw 
prettily,  was  skilled  a  little  in  music,  and  had  a  clear  pleasing  voice, 
so  that  when  he  played  psalm  tunes  on  his  violin  and  sung  withal, 
as  he  sometimes  did  in  an  evening  after  the  bnsiness  of  the  day  was 
over,  it  was  extremely  agreeable  to  hear.  He  had  a  mechanical 
genius  too,  and,  on  occasion,  was  very  handy  in  the  use  of  other 
tradesmen's  tools ;  but  his  great  excellence  lay  in  a  sound  understand- 
ing and  solid  judgment  in  prudential  matters,  both  in  private  and 
public  afiairs.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  he  was  never  employed,  the 
numerous  family  he  had  to  educate  and  the  straightness  of  his  cir- 
cumstances keeping  him  close  to  his  trade ;  but  I  remember  well 
his  being  frequently  visited  by  leading  people,  who  consulted  him 
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for  his  opinioD  in  affaire  of  the  town  or  of  the  church  he  belonged 
to,  and  showed  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  his  jadgment  and  advice : 
he  was  also  much  consulted  by  private  persons  abont  their  affiiire 
when  any  difficulty  occurred,  and  frequently  chosen  an  arbitrator 
between  contending  parties.  At  his  table  he  liked  to  have,  as  often 
as  he  could,  some  sensible  friend  or  neighbor  to  converse  with,  and 
always  took  care  to  start  some  ingenious  or  useful  topic  for  dis- 
course, which  might  tend  to  improve  the  minds  of  his  children. 
By  this  means  he  turned  our  attention  to  what  was  good,  just,  and 
prudent  in  the  conduct  of  life ;  and  little  or  no  notice  was  ever 
taken  of  what  related  to  the  victuals  on  the  table,  whether  it  was 
well  or  ill  dressed,  in  or  out  of  season,  of  good  or  bad  flavor,  pref- 
erable or  inferior  to  this  or  that  other  thing  of  the  kind,  so  that  I 
was  brought  up  in  such  a  perfect  inattention  to  those  roattere  as  to 
be  quite  indifferent  what  kind  of  food  was  set  before  me,  and  so 
unobservant  of  it,  that  to  thin  day  if  I  am  asked  I  scarce  can  tell  a 
few  houre  after  dinner  what  I  dined  upon.  This  has  been  a  con- 
venience to  me  in  traveling,  where  my  companions  have  been  some- 
times very  unhappy  for  want  of  a  suitable  gratification  of  their  more 
delicate,  because  better  instructed,  tastes  and  appetites. 

My  mother  had  likewise  an  excellent  constitution :  she  suckled 
all  her  ten  children.  I  never  knew  either  my  father  or  mother  to 
have  any  sickness  but  that  of  which  they  died,  he  at  89,  and  she  at 
85  yeare  of  age.  They  lie  buried  together  at  Boston,  where  I  some 
yean  since  placed  a  marble  over  their  grave,  with  this  inscription : 

JOSIAH  FrAKKLDT, 

and 

Abiah  his  wi^ 

lie  here  interred. 

They  lived  lovingly  together  in  wedlock 

fifty-five  years. 

Without  an  estate,  or  any  gainful  employmeol^ 

By  constant  labor  and  industry, 

with  God*8  blessing, 
They  maintained  a  large  fiunily 

comfortably, 

and  bronght  up  thirteen  chUdren 

and  seven  grandchildren 

reputably. 

From  this  instance,  reader, 

Be  encouraged  to  diligence  in  thy  callings 

And  distrust  not  Providence. 

He  was  a  pious  and  prudent  man; 
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She,  a  discreet  and  yirtuous  woman. 

Their  youngest  son, 

In  filial  regard  to  their  memory, 

Places  this  stone. 

J.  F.  bom  1655,  died  1744,  JBtat  89. 

A.  P.  bom  1667,  died  1762, 86.» 

My  &ther  sometimes  took  me  to  walk  with  him,  and  see  joinen, 
bricklayers,  turners,  braziers,  etc.,  at  their  work,  that  he  might  ob- 
serve my  inclination,  and  endeavor  to  fix  it  on  some  trade  or  other 
on  land.  It  has  ever  since  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  good  work- 
men handle  their  tools ;  and  it  has  been  useful  to  me,  having  learnt 
so  much  by  it  as  to  be  able  to  do  little  jobs  myself  in  my  house 
when  a  workman  could  not  readily  be  got,  and  to  construct  little 
machines  for  my  experiments,  while  the  intention  of  making  the 
experiment  was  fresh  and  warm  in  my  mind. 

From  a  child  I  was  fond  of  reading,  and  all  the  little  money  that 
came  into  my  hands  was  ever  laid  out  in  books.  Pleased  with 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  my  first  collection  was  of  John  Bunyan's 

*  Th*  mtrble  Mom  on  whieh  Uim  incHption  wu  aofrmTcd  havinf  beeome  dteajad,  and  Um  is- 
wriptioo  itaalf  daTaoad  by  tima,  a  more  durable  monument  hai  been  erected  orer  the  graves  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  Franklin.  The  luggettion  wai  firtt  made  at  a  meeting  uf  the  Building  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Anociation  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  and  it  met  with  uni  venal 
approbation.  A  eommitte  of  ro&nagen  was  organised,  and  an  anuNint  of  money  adequate  to  the 
object  was  soon  oontributed  by  the  Toluntary  subscriptions  of  a  large  number  of  the  citiaeos  of 
Boston.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  15Ch  of  June,  18S7,  and  an  address  appropriate  to  the 
ooeasioii  was  proixNinced  by  General  Henry  A.  8.  Dearborn.  The  monument  is  an  obelisk  of 
granite,  twenty  one  feet  high,  which  rests  on  a  square  bale  measuring  seven  feet  on  each  side  and 
two  ftet  in  height.  The  obelisk  is  composed  of  five  massive  blocks  of  granite,  placed  one  above 
another.  On  one  side  is  the  name  of  Franklin  in  large  bronie  letteit,  and  a  little  below  is  a  tablet 
of  brooae,  thirty-two  inches  long  and  siiteen  wide,  sunk  into  the  stone.  On  this  tablet  is  engravaa 
Dr.  Franklin's  original  inscription,  as  quoted  in  the  text,  and  beneath  it  are  tho  foUowing  Uimb: 

Thk  Maeblk  Tablkt, 

Bearing  the  above  inecriptioo, 

Having  been  dilapidated  by  the  ravagea  of  tiai% 

A  number  of  citiaens, 

Entertaining  the  most  profound  veneration 

For  tho  memory  of  the  illustriuos 

Bkkjamik  Feakklik, 

And  desirous  of  reminding  succeeding  ganerationa 

That  be  was  bom  in  Boston, 

A.  D.  MDCJCVI., 

Erected  this 

Obelisk 

Over  the  grave  of  his  paiaota, 

MDCCCXXVII. 

A  silver  plate  was  deposited  under  the  comer-stone,  with  an  inscription  eommennorative  of  the 
oeeasion,  a  part  of  which  is  as  follows.  'This  monument  was  erected  over  the  remains  of  the 
parents  of  Benjamin  Franklin  by  the  citiaens  of  Boston,  from  respect  to  the  private  charaotar  and 
pablie  services  of  this  illustrious  patriot  and  philosopher,  and  fi>r  the  many  tokens  of  his 
ate  attachment  to  his  native  town.* — S. 
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workain  separate  little  volumes.  I  afterward  sold  them  to  enable 
me  to  buy  R.  Burton's  Historical  Collection ;  they  were  small  chap- 
men's books,  and  cheap,  40  or  50  in  all.  My  father's  little  library 
consisted  chiefly  of  books  in  polemic  divinity,  most  of  which  I  read, 
and  have  since  often  regretted  that,  at  a  time  when  I  had  such  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  more  proper  books  had  not  fallen  in  my  way, 
since  it  was  now  resolved  I  should  not  be  a  clergyman.  Plutarch's 
Lives  there  was  in  which  I  read  abundantlv,  and  I  still  think  that 
time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There  was  also  a  book  of  De  Foe's, 
called  an  Essay  on  Projects,  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather's,  called 
Essays  to  do  Good,  which  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking  that 
had  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal  future  events  of  my  life. 

This  bookish  inclination  at  length  determined  my  father  to  make 
me  a  printer,  though  he  had  already  one  son  (James)  of  that  pro- 
fession. In  1717  my  brother  James  returned- from  England  with  a 
press  and  letters  to  set  up  his  business  in  Boston.  I  liked  it  much 
better  than  that  of  my  father,  but  still  had  a  hankering  for  the  sea. 
To  prevent  the  apprehended  eflect  of  such  an  inclination,  my  father 
was  impatient  to  have  me  bound  to  my  brother.  I  stood  out  some 
time,  but  at  last  was  persuaded,  and  signed  the  indentures  when  I 
was  yet  but  twelve  years  old.  I  was  to  serve  &s  an  apprentice  till 
I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  only  I  was  to  be  allowed  journey- 
man's wages  during  the  last  year.  In  a  little  time  I  made  great 
proflr'iency  in  the  business,  and  became  a  useful  hand  to  my  brother. 
I  now  had  access  to  better  books.  An  acquaintance  with  the  ap- 
prentices of  booksellers  enabled  me  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small 
one,  which  I  was  careful  to  return  soon  and  clean.  •  Often  I  sat  up 
in  my  room  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  when  the  book 
was  borrowed  in  the  evening  to  be  returned  early  in  the  morning, 
lest  it  should  be  missed  or  wanted. 

About  this  time  I  met  with  an  old  volume  of  the  Spectator,  It 
was  the  third.  I  had  never  before  seen  any  of  them.  I  bought  it, 
read  it  over  and  over,  and  was  much  delighted  with  it.  I  thought 
the  writing  excellent,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to  imitate  it.  With 
this  view  I  took  s#rae  of  the  papers,  and,  making  short  hints  of  the 
sentiment  in  each  sentence,  laid  them  by  a  few  days,  and  then,  with- 
out looking  at  the  book,  tried  to  complete  the  papers  again,  by  ex- 
pressing each  hinted  sentiment  at  length,  and  as  fully  as  it  had  been 
expressed  before,  in  any  suitable  words  that  should  come  to  band. 
Then  I  compared  my  Spectator  with  the  original,  discovered  some 
of  my  faults,  and  corrected  them.     But  1  found  I  wanted  a  stock  of 
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wordsy  or  a  readiness  in  recollecting  and  using  them,  which  I  thought 
I  should  have  acquired  before  that  time  if  I  had  gone  on.  making 
verses ;  since  the  continual  occasion  for  words  of  the  same  import, 
but  of  different  length,  to  suit  the  measure,  or  of  different  sound  for 
the  rhyme,  would  have  laid  me  under  a  constant  necessity  of  search- 
ing for  variety,  and  also  have  tended  to  ^x  that  variety  in  my  mind, 
and  make  me  master  of  it  Therefore  I  took  some  of  the  tales  and 
turned  them  into  verse ;  and,  after  a  time,  when  I  had  pretty  well 
forgotten  the  prose,  turned  them  back  again. 

And  now  it  was  that,  being  on  some  occasion  made  ashamed  of 
'\  my  ignorance  in  figures,  which  I  had  twice  failed  in  learning  when 
at  school,  I  took  Cocker's  book  of  Arithmetic,  and  went  through 
the  whole  by  myself  with  great  ease.  I  also  read  Seller's  and 
Shermy's  books  of  Navigation,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
little  geometry  they  contain  ;  but  never  proceeded  far,  in  that  sci- 
ence. And  I  read  about  this  time,  Locke  on  Human  Understand- 
ing, and  the  Art  of  Thinking,  by  Messrs.  du  Port  Royal 

While  I  was  intent  on  improving  my  language,  I  met  with  an 
English  grammar  (I  think  it  was  Greenwood's),  at  the  end  of  which 
there  were  two  little  sketches  of  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  the 
latter  finishing  with  a  specimen  of  a  dispute  in  the  Socratic  method ; 
and  soon  after  I  procured  Xenophon's  Memorable  Things  of  Socrates, 
wherein  there  are  many  instances  of  the  same  method.  I  was 
charmed  with  it,  adopted  it,  dropt  my  abrupt  contradiction  and 
positive  argumentation,  and  put  on  the  humble  inquirer  and 
doubter. 

My  brother  had,  in  1720  or  1721,  begun  to  print  a  newspaper. 
It  was  the  second  that  appeared  in  America,  and  was  caUed  the 
New  England  Courant.* 

He  had  some  ingenious  men  among  his  friends,  who  amused 
themselves  by  writing  little  pieces  for  this  paper,  which  gained  it 
credit  and  made  it  more  in  demand,  and  these  gentlemen  often 
visited  us.  Hearing  their  conversations,  and  their  accountA  of  the 
approbation  their  papers  were  received  with,  I  was  excited  to  try 
my  hand  among  them ;  but,  being  still  a  boy,  and  suspecting  that 
my  brother  would  object  to  printing  any  thing  of  mine  in  his  paper 
if  he  new  it  to  be  mine,  I  contrived  to  disguise  my  hand,  and,  writ- 
ing an  anonymous  paper,  I  put  it  in  at  night  under  the  door  of  the 

♦  The  •  New  England  Coormnt  •  wai  the  fourth  newspaper  that  appeared  in  Ameriea.  The  fliat 
■ooaber  of  the  Borton  Newa-Letter  was  puUiibed  April  34th,  1704.  This  was  the  firtt  newtpapar 
in  America.  The  Bmton  Gazette  comnaenced  December  Sltt,  1719 ;  the  American  Weekly  Mar- 
enry,  at  Philadelphia,  December  S3d,  1719;  the  New  England  Courant,  Aoguat  Slat,  17S1. 
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printing  house.  It  was  foand  in  the  morning,  and  commntiicated 
to  his  writing  friends  when  thej  called  in  as  asual  They  read  it, 
commented  on  it  in  my  hearing,  and  I  had  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  finding  it  met  with  their  approbation,  and  that,  in  their  different 
guesses  at  the  author,  none  were  named  but  men  of  some  character 
among  us  for  learning  and  ingenuity.  I  suppose  now  that  I  was 
rather  lucky  in  my  judges,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  really  so  very 
good  ones  as  I  then  esteemed  them. 

[About  this  time  a  difference,  and  alienation  of  feeling  sprung  up 
between  the  brothers,  the  blame  of  which  Benjamin  takes  to  him- 
self as  one  of  the  first  errata  of  his  life,  which  he  would  be  glad  to 
correct  in  a  second  edition.  This  alienation  led  to  his  going  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  his  first  appearance  there  is  thus  described:] 

I  was  in  my  working  dress,  my  best  clothes  being  to  come  'round 
by  sea.  I  was  dirty  from  my  journey ;  my  pockets  were  stuffed  out 
with  shirts  and  stockings,  and  I  knew  no  soul  nor  where  to  look  for 
lodging.  I  was  fatigued  with  traveling,  rowing,  and  want  of  rest, 
I  was  very  hungry ;  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash  consisted  of  a 
Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling  in  copper.  The  latter  I  gave  the 
people  of  the  boat  for  my  passage,  who  at  first  refused  it,  on  account 
of  my  rowing ;  but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it  A  man  being 
sometimes  more  generous  when  he  has  but  a  little  money  than  when 
he  has  plenty,  perhaps  through  fear  of  being  thought  to  have  but 
little. 

Then  I  walked  up  the  street,  gazing  about  till  near  the  market- 
house  I  met  a  boy  with  bread.  I  had  made  many  a  meal  on  bread, 
and,  inquiring  where  he  g^t  it,  I  went  immediately  to  the  baker's 
he  directed  me  to,  in  Second  street,  and  asked  for  biscuit,  intending 
such  as  we  had  in  Boston ;  but  they,  it  seems,  were  not  made  in 
Philadelphia.  Then  I  asked  for  a  three-penny  loaf,  and  was  told 
they  had  none  such.  So  not  considering  or  knowing  the  difference 
of  money,  and  the  greater  cheapness  nor  the  names  of  his  bread,  T 
bade  him  give  me  three-penny  worth  of  any  sort  He  gave  me,  ac- 
cordingly, three  great  puffy  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity, 
but  took  it,  and,  having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  walked  off  with  a 
roll  under  each  arm,  and  eating  the  other.  Thus  I  went  up  Market 
street  as  far  as  Fourth  street,  passing  by  the  door  of  Mr.  Read,  my 
future  wife's  father ;  when  she,  standing  at  the  door,  saw  me,  and 
thought  I  made,  as  I  most  certainly  did,  a  most  awkward,  ridiculous 
appearance.  Then  I  turned  and  went  down  Chestnut  street,  eating 
my  roll  all  the  way,  and,  coming  round,  found  myself  again  at 
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Market  street  wharf^  near  the  boat  I  came  Id,  to  which  I  went  for  a 
draught  of  the  river  water ;  and,  being  filled  with  one  of  my  rolU, 
gave  the  other  two  to  a  woman  and  her  child  that  came  down  the 
river  in  the  boat  with  ua,  and  were  waiting  to  go  farther 

Thus  refreshed,  I  walked  again  up  the  street,  which  by  this  thne 
had  many  clean-dressed  people  in  it,  who  were  all  walking  the  same 
way.  I  joined  them,  and  thereby  was  led  into  the  great  meeting- 
house of  the  Quakers  near  the  market.  I  sat  down  among  them, 
and,  after  looking  round  awhile  and  hearing  nothing  said,  and  being 
very  drowsy  through  labor  and  want  of  rest  the  preceding  night,  I 
fell  fast  asleep,  and  continued  so  till  the  meeting  broke  up,  when 
one  was  kind  enough  to  rouse  me.  This  was  therefore,  the  first 
house  I  was  in,  or  slept  in,  in  Philadelphia. 

Walking  down  again  toward  the  river,  and,  looking  in  the  fhcea 
of  people,  I  met  a  young  Quaker  man,  whose  countenance  I  liked, 
and,  accosting  him,  requested  he  would  tell  me  where  a  stranger 
could  get  lodging.  We  were  then  near  the  sign  of  the  Three  Mar- 
iners. *  Here,'  says  he,  '  b  one  place  that  entertains  strangers,  bat 
it  is  not  a  reputable  house ;  if  thee  wilt  walk  with  me,  FU  show 
thee  a  better.'  He  brought  me  to  the  Crooked  Billet  in  Water 
street  Here  I  got  a  dinner ;  and,  while  I  was  eating  it,  several  sly 
questions  were  asked  me,  as  it  seemed  to  be  suspected  from  my 
youth  and  appearance,  that  I  might  be  some  runaway. 

After  dinner,  my  sleepiness  returned,  and  being  shown  to  a  bed, 
I  lay  down  without  undressing,  and  slept  till  six  in  the  evening,  was 
called  to  supper,  went  to  bed  again  very  early,  and  slept  soundly 
till  next  morning.  Then  I  made  myself  as  tidy  as  I  could,  and 
went  to  Andrew  Bradford,  the  printer's. 

MEMOIR  OonUnued. — Compiled  from  variom  aovreea, 

Franklin  obtained  employment  in  Eeimer's  printing  house,  but 
returned  to  Boston  in  1724,  which  he  soon  left  again,  with  the 
approbation  and  blessing  of  his  parents,  and  the  promise  of  help, 
if  needed,  to  set  him  up  in  business,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Newport*  to  visit  his  brother 
John,  who  followed  the  business  of  a  printer  there ;  and  in  New 
York  visited,  by  invitation,  Gov.  Burnet,  who  was  interested  in 
learning  from  the  captain  of  the  vessel  that  he  had  many  books  with 
him.  Soon  after  reaching  Philadelphia,  he  was  induced  by  Sir 
William  Keith  to  set  up  a  printing  office  of  his  own,  and  for  this 
purpose,  without  due  consideration,  on  the  assurance  of  pecuniary 

*  At  Newport  be  received  authority  from  Mr.  Vernon  to  receive  ■one  money  (SOL  cuiieoej) 
due  him  in  PenmylTenie ;  the  money  waa  collected  bat  not  remitted  promptly-— «  touiee  of 
much  regret,  ooe  of  the  *  emUa/  which  he  would  correct  in  a  Mcond  edition  of  hii  life. 
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aid  and  letters  of  introdaetion  from  Governor  Keith,  lie  repaired 
to  London  to  purchase  type  and  other  outfit 

Finding  himself  in  London,  without  friends  or  letters  of  intro- 
dnction,  he  at  once  '  accepted  the  situation/  entered  the  printing 
office  of  Palmer  in  Bartholomew  Close,  and  afterward  of  Watts* 
near  Lincoln's  Inn — ^earning  good  wages,  which  he  spent  thought- 
lessly, acting  as  other  young  men  are  apt  to  do,  who  are  away  from 
the  restraints  of  home  and  surrounding  friends.  But  here  his  native 
superiority  and  his  power  of  will  asserted  themselves — he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  fellow  workmen,  he  broke  away  from  bad 
habits  when  made  conscious  of  their  power  over  him,  employed  his 
pen  in  writing  for  the  press,  secured  the  reading  of  good  books,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  several  remarkable  literary  characters, 
such  as  Dr.  Pemberton,  the  friend  of  Newton,  Dr.  Mandeville,  author 
of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  Sir  William  Windham,  who  sought  his  ac- 
quaintance from  learning  his  wonderful  feats  in  swimming,  which 
the  statesman  wished  his  sons  to  learn,  before  they  set  out  on  their 
travels  on  the  continent  Of  his  mode  of  life  in  London  he  got 
tired,  was  homesick,  and  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Denham, 
who  was  his  fellow  passenger  over,  to  return  with  him  as  clerk,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  before  leaving  London,  and  for  a  few 
months  after  his  return — acquiring  thereby  a  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping and  of  trade  generally. 

hk  1727,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Denham  which  broke  up  the  busi- 
ness, Franklin  took  charge  of  Eeimer's  printing  office,  into  which 
he  soon  introduced  order,  and  out  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
workmen  and  other  personal  friends,  formed  the  celebrated  club,  or 
debating  society,  the  Junto,  on  the  plan  of  Cotton  Mather's  Benefit 
Societies,  and  the  methods  of  his  Essays  to  do  Good.  In  the 
prosecution  of  Eeimer's  business,  he  spent  several  months  in  Bur- 
lington, acquiring  as  usual  new  friends  among  the  members  of  the 
Assembly,  and  in  other  government  positions,  by  his  intelligence 
and  social  qualities.  In  1728,  he  went  into  business  first  with  Hugh 
Meredith,  and  after  July  30,  1730,  on  his  own  account 

On  his  voyage  homeward  in  1726,  aged  twenty,  he  formed  the 
|>la&  of  his  future  life  based  on,  (1.)  Frugal  living;  (2.)  Perfect 
truthfulness  in  every  word  and  action ;  (3.)  Patient  industry ;  (4.) 
Charity  in  speech  toward  all  men — ^principles  to  which  he  rigidly 
adhered  and  to  which  he  attributed  his  prosperity,  influence,  and 
usefulness  in  life. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1730,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  married 
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to  Deborah  Reed — his  first  love  of  a  serious  kind,  which  did  not 
ran  smooth  in  its  first  course,  with  him  or  her,  but  which  made  a 
home  precioas  to  both  after  each  had  tried  the  folly  of  living  apart 
after  being  assured  of  each  other^s  afiection.  He  was  a  &ithfiil| 
tender,  and  considerate  husband,  although  he  brought  into  his  new 
home  a  child  (the  future  Governor  of  New  Jersey)  bom  to  him  out 
of  wedlock,  the  name  of  whose  mother  was  never  known.  She 
proved  a  devoted,  generous,  and  faithful  wife,  the  mother  of  two 
fine  children,  one  of  whom,  Francis  Folger,  died  in  his  fourth  year, 
and  the  other  a  daughter,  Sarah,  who  became,  Oct.  29,  1767,  the 
wife  of  Richard  Bache,  and  whose  descendants  numbered  in  1866 
one  hundred  and  ten. 

FrankUn  aa  a  Buaineas  Man. 

'Franklin  was  an  active  business  man  in  Phibidelphia  for  just 
twenty  years — from  1728  to  1748.  He  was  printer,  editor,  com- 
piler, publisher,  bookseller,  bookbinder,  and  stationer.  He  made 
lampblack  and  ink ;  he  dealt  in  rags ;  he  sold  soap  and  live-geese 
feathers.  One  of  his  advertisements  of  1735,  offers  *  very  good  sack 
at  6  shillings  a  gallon ;'  and  he  frequently  announces,  that  he  has 
cofSse  for  sale  and  other  household  articles.  His  shop  was  the  sooroe 
of  news,  and  the  fiavorite  haunt  of  the  inquisitive  and  public-spirited.'* 

In  Dec.  28,  1128,  ^  the  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and  Sci- 
enceSy  and  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette^''  was  begun  by  Eeimer ;  and  in 
the  month  following,  Franklin  began  in  Bradford's  Mercury,  a  series 
of  papers  in  the  manner  of  the  Spectator,  entitled  *  Busy-Body ;' 
and  in  March  of  1729  published  a  paper  on  the  *  Nature  and  Neces- 
sity of  a  Paper  Currency,'  which  contains  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
money,  labor  as  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  principle  of  self-ad- 
justment in  commercial  affairs  when  unobstructed  by  unwise  legis- 
lation, worthy  of  Adam  Smith.  In  October,  following,  he  came  into 
possession  of  Keimer's  paper,  which  he  published  and  edited  for  ten 
years  thereafter  with  the  title  reduced  to  Pennsylvania  GautU — 
which  he  made  for  the  period  a  model  newspaper,  a  medium  for 
making  known  wants  of  all  kinds,  with  reading  suitable  for  the 
counting-house,  and  the  fireside — for  old  and  young. 

In  1731,  he  projected  the  pLin  of  a  social  and  subscription  library. 
Fifty  persons  subscribed  forty  shillings  each,  and  agreed  to  pay  ten 
shillings  annually ;  and  for  this  were  entitled  to  take  books  to  their 
homes.  In  1742,  this  company  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
*The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.'  The  Swede,  Prof.  Kahn, 
who  was  there  in  1748,  says  that  then  the  parent  library  had  given  rise 
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to '  many  little  libraries,'  on  the  same  plan  as  itself.  He  also  says  that 
non-sabsoribers  were  then  allowed  to  take  books  out  of  the  library, 
by  leaving  a  pledge  for  the  valne  of  the  book,  and  paying  for  a  folio 
eight  pence  a  week,  for  a  qnarto  sixpence,  and  for  all  others  fonr 
pence.  '  The  subscribers,'  he  says,  '  were  so  kind  to  me  as  to  order 
the  librarian,  daring  my  stay  here,  to  lend  me  every  book  I  should 
want,  without  requiring  any  payment  of  me.'  In  1764,  the  shares 
had  risen  in  value  to  nearly  twenty  pounds,  and  the  collection  was 
considered  to  be  worth  seventeen  hundred  pounds.  In  1785,  the 
number  of  volumes  was  5,487  ;  in  1807,  14,457 ;  in  1875, 100,000. 

In  1732,  he  began  to  print  his  Almanac,  commonly  called  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,  which  he  continued  for  twenty-five  years.  His 
inventive  and  beneficent  genius  imparted  to  this  species  of  publica- 
tion a  new  character — that  of  a  code  of  prudentials  for  all  classes 
of  society,  and  especially  for  the  common  people.  The  collection 
of  aphorisms  which  he  prefixed  to  the  Almanac  of  1757,  and  which 
bears  a  title  too  contracted  for  its  scope,  has  been  styled,  by  an 
enrinent  writer,  the  best  treatise  extant,  both  of  public  and  private 
economy.  It  had  a  prodigious  success,  was  translated  into  many 
foreign  languages,  was  spread  as  well  over  Europe  as  North  Amer- 
ica, and  remains  still  unrivaled  for  the  purposes  which  it  was  meant 
to  promote.  Franklin  gave  his'  newspaper  a  similar  direction ;  he 
conducted  it  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  tradesman  or  an  incendiary,  but 
in  that  of  an  apostle  of  letters  and  morals.  He  wrote  for  it  pointed 
ethical  discourses,  enriched  it  with  literary  selections,  and  scrupn- 
lonsly  excluded  from  it '  all  libeling  and  personal  abuse.' 

In  1733,  Franklin  began  the  study  of  languages,  and  soon  learned 
to  read  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  His  prepress  in  Italian  was 
promoted  by  his  love  of  the  game  of  chess.  A  friend,  who  was 
also  learning  the  Italian,  often  lured  him  from  his  books  by  chal- 
lenging him  to  play  at  this  game.  At  length,  he  refused  to  pla} 
any  more  except  upon  condition  the  victor  should  impose  a  task 
upon  the  vanquished,  such  as  learning  a  verb  or  writing  a  transla- 
tion, which  task  should  be  performed  before  the  next  meeting.  As 
they  played  about  equally,  they  beat  one  another  into  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Italian  language.  His  acquisition  of  Latin  was  in  this 
wise :  Looking  over  a  Latin  Testament,  one  day,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  his  knowledge  of  the  three  modem  languages,  together 
with  his  dim  recollection  of  his  year's  study  of  Latin  at  the  Boston 
granmiar  school,  enabled  him  to  read  the  Latin  Testament  with  con- 
siderable facility.  He  became  convinced  that  the  true  order  of  ac- 
quiring languages  is,  the  modem  first,  and  the  ancient  afterward. 
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We  are  told,'  he  says, '  that  it  is  proper  to  begin  first  with  the  Latin, 
and,  having  acquired  that,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  attain  those  mod- 
em langnages  which  are  derived  from  it ;  and  yet  we  do  not  begin 
with  the  Greek  in  order  more  easily  to  acqoire  the  Latin/  '  I  would, 
therefore,'  he  adds,  '  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  super- 
intend the  education  of  our  youth,  whether — since  many  of  those 
who  begin  with  the  Latin,  quit  the  same  after  spending  some  years 
without  having  made  any  great  proficiency,  and  what  they  have 
learned  becomes  almost  useless,  so  that  their  time  has  been  lost — ^it 
would  not  have  been  better  to  have  begun  with  the  French,  proceed- 
ing to  the  Italian  and  Latin.  For  though,  after  spending  the  same 
time',  they  should  quit  the  study  of  languages  and  never  arrive  at 
the  Latin,  they  would,  however,  have  acquired  another  tongue  or 
two,  that,  being  in  modem  use,  might  be  serviceable  to  them  in 
common  life.'  Music  is  mentioned  by  Franklin  as  a  diversion,  but 
he  pursued  it  with  more  than  the  devotion  of  an  ordinary  amateur. 
He  appears  to  have  played  on  several  instraments,  and  to  have 
studied  their  nature  and  powers.  The  harp,  the  guitar,  the  violin, 
and  the  violoncello,  appear  to  have  been  the  instraments  he  most 
affected,  until,  later  in  life,  he  improved  the  armonica.  Leigh  Hunt, 
whose  parents  once  lived  at  Philadelphia,  mentions  that  Franklin 
offered  to  teach  his  mother  the  guitar. 

In  1736,  he  was  promoted  to  the  oflSce  of  clerk  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  following  year  to  the  more  lucra- 
tive one  of  postmaster  of  Phrladelphia.  His  prosperity  at  this  time 
enabled  him  to  prosecute  several  schemes  for  the  municipal  improve- 
ment of  the  city.  Among  these  were  the  reformation  of  the  city 
watch,  the  paving  and  lighting  of  the  streets,  the  organization  of 
fire  companies,  and  a  fire  insurance  oflSce.  He  had  a  large  share  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  ;*  in  his  efforts  to 
found  an  academy,  with  an  English  school  in  1749,  he  may  be  con- 
sidered the  fouuder  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  his 
Circular  in  1743  to  his  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  suggesting  their  associating  together  'for  conference  and 
correspondence  on  subjects  that  increase  the  power  of  man  over 
matter,  and  multiply  the  conveniences  or  pleasures  of  life,'  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

In  1741,  he  invented  the  open  stove  ^hich  bore  his  name,  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  explanatory  of  its  constraction  and  utility ;  but 


*  Th«  idea  of  etublithinf  a  hospital  in  Philadelphia  belong!  to  Dr.  7*boinas  Bond,  who, 
tog  with  little  eneourageroent,  came  to  Franklin — *  For  I  am  oftao  asked — llaTe  fea  etmamiM 
t^wMin  M  Ms  husintts  t  mmd  wkmt  d0et  kt  tkink  •f  itV  Praoklia  took  the  work  in  hud. 
obCained  inbieriptioae,  and  aecarcd  it*  luceeM  by  a  grant  of  9,0001.  from  the  AMerobly. 
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refosed  a  patent  for  it,  on  the  beneficent  prinoiple,  that  such  inven- 
tions ought  to  become  at  once  common  property,  and  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  interchange  of  good  offices  among  mankind. 

In  1744,  he  began  to  print,  in  addition  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Gaasette,  a  monthly  magazine,  entitled  *  The  General  Magasine  and 
Historical  Chronicle  for  all  the  British  Plantations  in  America,* 
which  stopped  with  the  sixth  number. 

■  His  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  fticts  of  electricity  in  1 74& 
After  much  study  of  the  subject  with  apparatus  sent  over  by  Mr. 
Collinson,  he  was  the  first  to  ascertain,  in  1752,  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  the  electric  fluid ;  and  history  presents  few  grander  scenes 
than  that  of  Franklin,  with  his  son  twenty-one  years  old  by  his 
side,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1752,  in  the  fields  near  Philadelphiai 
with  a  thunder  cloud  expanding  and  darkening  the  sky,  into  which 
the  philosopher  had  let  fiy  a  kite  of  ordinary  construction — except 
that  the  covering  is  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  the  head  has  an  iron 
point,  and  the  string  of  hemp  terminates  in  his  hand  with  a  thread 
of  silk,  at  the  junction  of  which  hangs  an  iron  key, — he  touches 
the  key,  and  the  lightning  of  the  heavens  sparkles  in  his  hand — ^and 
the  speculations  of  the  study  are  proved  correct  The  fact  is  well  re- 
corded in  the  inscription  under  his  portrait : — ^EripuUfulmen  emlo!* 

Public  Life. 
Franklin's  public  life  in  the  sense  of  living  as  much  for  the  public 
as  for  himself,  began  with  his  business  career,  but  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  holding  office,  with  his  acceptance  of  the  clerkship  of  the 
Assembly  in  1736,  and  of  the  Assistant  Postmastership  in  1747. 
In  1748  the  Governor  appointed  him  Justice  of  the  Peace',  the 
city  elected  him  first  to  the  Common  Council  in  1 750,  and  soon  after, 
an  Alderman,  and  his  fellow-citizens  made  him  their  representative 
in  the  Assembly  in  the  same  year.  The  first  position  he  resigned 
when  he  found  he  knew  too  little  of  law  to  discharge  its  duties  prop- 
erly ;  the  second  he  made  serviceable  for  the  cleanliness,  safety,  and 
trafiic  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  for  the  defense  of  the  Province 
against  the  Indians.  In  1753,  he  was  commissioned  Postmaster- 
general  by  the  Home  Government,  and  in  that  capacity  introduced 
improvements  which  made  henceforward  the  Postal  Service  one  of 
the  prime  civilizers  and  blessings  of  his  country. 

*  Erifnit  CaU  fulwun,  se^^iimque  T)^nni9. 

He  snatched  the  thunderbolt  from  HeeTen,  end  the  icepter  from  the  hands  of  Tyrants. 

Thia  motto  wns  compfwed  bv  Turfot  in  1778,  (after  Franklin  signed  the  AHiaiiee  with  FVaaee.) 
end  improved  by  D'Alembert  by  substitutiof  the  word  seeptrumfve  for  nun  seatr*^  as  oririnally 
written.  It  was  suggested  not  by  anv  thing  in  Ctandian,  as  sumsted  by  Lord  BroagKam,  \at  by 
the  ^11(1  I^uertHmt,  mm  ds  D$o  et  M'atuv  by  the  Caidinal  Malehior  de  PtdigMo  io  1747.  Bee 
jStUntic  JVeaO/f,  Abv..  1863. 
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In  1754,  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  had  he* 
come  grievons  and  alarming;  the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyhrania,  and  Mary* 
land,  appointed  deputies  to  meet  at  Alhany,  and  to  devise  some 
plan  of  military  defense.  Franklin  was  in  attendance  on  hehalf  of  his 
province,  and  produced  '  The  Albany  PLin  of  Union.'  The  supren»- 
acy  of  his  intellect  was  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  Congress,  and 
his  scheme  was  adopted.  The  idea  was  to  solicit  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  establishing  a  general  government  over  the  colonies,  con- 
sisting of  a  governor,  to  be  named  by  the  crown,  and  of  a  parlia- 
ment, to  be  elected  by  the  assemblies  of  the  provincial  states,  in  the 
proportion  of  their  respective  populoasness.  This  general,  govern* 
ment  was  to  raise  troops,  baild  forts,  and  to  provide  for  the  public 
defense.  Notwithstanding  the  unanimous  sanction  of  the  Albany 
Congress,  the  plan  was  rejected  both  by  the  provincial  assemblies 
and  by  the  ministry  of  England.  By  the  first  it  was  held  too 
ftvorable  to  the  influence  of  the  crown ;  by  the  second,  as  being 
too  favorable  to  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  But  the  discus- 
sion served  to  familiarize  the  words  congress^  general  govemmnU^ 
American  army,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  very  form  of  confederacy, 
which  was  afterward  resorted  to  during  the  revolution.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year,  be  saw  at  Boston  the  English  plan  of  union, 
in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  reimbursement  for  all  advances 
made  by  the  British  treasury  for  colonial  defense  by  a  tax  to  be  laid 
on  the  Colonies  by  Parliament  To  this  feature  he  at  once  objected, 
in  writing,  in  words  which  afterward  became  familiar  as  household 
words — *  No  taxation  without  representation.^  '  No  distinction  be- 
tween Englishmen  living  in  England,  and  Englishmen  living  abroad.' 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  Franklin  was  of  great  service  to  General 
Braddock  in  obtaining  appropriations  from  the  Assembly  and  sup- 
plying the  means  of  transportation  for  the  supplies  of  the  army, 
which  was  destined  to  encounter  a  disastrous  defeat — ^a  defeat  which 
his  own  sagacity  had  anticipated,  and  of  which  he  warned  the 
Genera]  to  provide  against  by  more  watchfulness.  In  the  same  year 
he  took  the  field  in  person,  and  did  good  service  as  Colonel  in  pro- 
tecting the  Moravian  settlements  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indiana. 

In  1755,  he  engaged  in  a  charitable  scheme  which  originated  in 
London  fur  the  relief  and  instruction  of  poor  Germans  and  their 
descendants  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjacent  colonies.  His  plan 
contemplated  distributing  the  German  emigrants  among  the  English 
settlers  instead  of  locating  them  together ;  and  at  once  establishing 
English  schools  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children.     He  always  mani- 
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fested  special  interest  in  the  Oerman  population,  and  jast  before  his 
death  made  a  donation  to  the  college  at  Lancaster  called  after  his 
name,  and  whose  inauguration  he  attended  in  1789. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  deputed,  in  1757,  to  Great  Britain,  there  to  so- 
licit the  abolition  of  certain  ezeinptions  from  taxation,  which  had 
been  conferred  on  the  family  of  Penn.  He  succeeded  in  the  object 
of  his  embassy ;  and,  during  his  stay  in  London,  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  pointing  out  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the 
retention  of  Canada.  This  pamphlet  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  thus  delivered  bis  country  from  the  danger  of  French  aggression. 

During  this  mission,  Franklin's  acquaintance  was  courted  by  per- 
sons of  the  highest  distinction  in  England ;  his  cast  of  mind  and 
remarks  gained  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  polished  men  in  Europe ;  and  he  was  every  where  honored  and 
caressed  as  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  age.  All  the  atten- 
tions that  he  received,  however,  did  not  estrange  his  heart  from  his 
&mily  and  country.  The  letters,  written  at  this  time  to  his  wife, 
open  a  delightfiil  view  of  his  domestic  and  social  character ;  and  he 
longs,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  of  his  London  existence,  for  his 
fireside  and  his  family  endearments.  Before  leaving  England,  he 
was  created  Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.D.),  by  the  universities  of  Aber- 
deen (in  1759),  Oxford  (in  1762),  and  Edinburgh.  He  had  pre- 
▼iously  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Yale  College  in 
1752  and  from  Harvard  in  1753.  He  had  also  the  satisfaction  to 
see  his  son,  Mr.  William  Franklin,  without  any  solicitation  on  his 
own  part,  made  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  an  appointment  which 
probably  cost  the  son  his  patriotism,  as  an  appointment  in  the 
military  service  of  the  mother  country,  by  the  Royal  Governor 
Wentworth,  made  Benjamin  Thompson  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  an  ad- 
herent of  the  mother  country,  in  the  Revolutionary  conflict 

In  1762,  he  returned  to  America,  and  was  immediately  greeted 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  *  for  the  many 
important  services  done  to  America  in  general,'  as  well  as  for  those 
rendered  to  the  province  ;  and  the  vote  of  thanks  was  accompanied 
by  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  pounds  as  a  compensation  for 
his  labors.  During  his  absence,  he  had  been  annually  elected  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and,  therefore,  resumed  his  seat  at  once. 

The  year  following  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  was  full  of  local 
and  provincial  commotion,  which  took  more  of  a  personal  character 
than  before,  and  ended  in  his  defeat  in  the  election  to  the  Assem- 
bly  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  adherents  of  the  Proprietary 
Government,  and  in  his  appointment  in  1764  as  the  Agent  of  the 
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Assembly  to  solicit  from  the  King  and  Parliament  a  Royal  Grovernor, 
and  to  oppose  the  passage  of  a  Stamp  Act 

In  the  agitation  which  grew  out  of  the  discussion  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  the  entering  wedge  which  finally  sundered  the  British  Empire, 
Franklin  exerted  every  effort  to  prevent  its  passage  and  hasten  its 
repeal — maintaining  to  the  last  the  principles  which  he  avowed 
when  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  taxation  was  first  broached  in 
1754  in  the  English  plan  of  Union  of  the  Colonies;  and  by  his  per- 
sonal communications  with  Edmund  Burke  and  Lord  Chatham,  as 
well  as  in  his  memorable  answers  in  his  examination  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  achieved  for  himself  and  his  cause  one  of  those 
triumphs  which  Peace  sometimes  reserves  for  her  champions. 

The  presentation  of  a  petition  from  the  Massachusetts  assembly, 
occasioned  Dr.  Franklin  to  be  called  for  examination  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  *  The  entire  examination  brought  forth  a  body 
of  information,  so  varied,  and  comprehensive,  and  luminous,  com- 
municated with  such  firmness  and  readiness,  such  precision,  such 
epigrammatic  point  and  simplicity,  as  to  astonish  even  those  who 
were  most  confident  in  his  powers,  and  to  render  any  immediate 
result,  other  than  the  one  obtained,  almost  impossible.  The  inter- 
rogatories, with  the  answers,  were  printed  without  delay,  and  pro- 
duced in  his  countrymen  the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude  and  pride ; 
for  not  only  were  their  feelings,  condition,  and  merits,  thoroughly 
explained,  but  their  rights  elucidated  and  solemnly  recoxded.' 

In  1772,  Franklin  came  into  possession  of  a  packet  of  letters, 
written  by  persons  in  authority  in  New  England,  and  principally  in 
Massachusetts — placed  in  his  hands  without  any  agency  of  his  own 
by  Mr.  John  Temple,  as  evidence  that  the  offensive  measures  of  the 
English  Ministry  were  suggested  by  native  bom  Americans.  These 
letters,  known  as  the  Hutchinson  Papers,  were  sent  by  him  to  Bos- 
ton, and  finally,  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Temple,  became  so 
public,  that  their  contents  were  discussed  in  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly,  and  a  petition  to  the  King  for  the  removal  of  the  two 
chief  offenders,  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  Andrew  Oliver  from  their 
respective  offices — the  former  was  Governor,  and  the  latter  Secretary 
of  the  Colony.  The  petition  was  presented,  and  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1778,  he  was  snmtnoned  to  appear  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Council — the  Committee  for  Plantation  Affairs. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  petition,  Franklin  was  assailed  in 
the  privy  council  by  Wedderbum,  (afterward  Lord  Loughborough), 

and  in  the  house  of  lords  by  Lord  Sandwich,  in  the  most  vindictive 
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and  yiolent  terms.  Sandwich  declared  him  to  be  '  one  of  the  bitter- 
est and  most  mischievous  enemies  Britain  had  ever  known^  and  Wed- 
derbnm  held  bim  forth  as  *a  thief  and  a  murderer.'  Franklin 
betrayed  not  the  least  emotion;  he  saw  and  heard  with  calm 
dimity ;  his  countenance  remained  as  immovable  as  wood,  and  only 
*  expressed  his  sorrow  to  observe  that  the  Lords  of  Council  could  be- 
have so  indecently  (who  had  universally  laughed  aloud,  and  enjoyed 
the  sarcastic  brutality  of  the  attorney -general),  and  to  find  that  the 
coarsest  language  could  be  grateful  to  the  politest  ear.' 

The  ministry  followed  up  their  imaginary  triumph,  by  dismissing 
him  from  his  place  of  deputy  postmaster-general,  and  preventing 
the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  his  salary ; — but  as  the  clouds  of  the 
revolution  thickened  and  lowered  in  the  political  horizon,  the  min- 
istry, becoming  alarmed  at  the  increasing  dangers  and  difficulties  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  turned  again  to  Franklin  for  aid,  and 
underwent  a  severe  humiliation  in  making  anxious  advances  to  the 
man  whom  they  had  covered  with  contumelies,  and  malignantly 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  his  sovereign. 

They  opened  a  communication  with  him  by  means  of  informal 
agents,  commissioned  to  draw  him  into  some  scheme  of  pacification 
agreeable  to  their  immediate  views,  and  bade  him  '  expect  any  re- 
ward  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  bestow,' — *  unlimited  recom- 
pense, honors,  and  emoluments  beyond  his  expectation,' — in  the 
event  of  his  effecting  an  adjustment  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
government.  The  season  when  his  country  could  be  served  by  per- 
sonal condescension  being  passed,  Franklin  repelled  every  suggestion 
of  the  kind,  in  the  manner  required  by  his  character,  his  station, 
and  his  cause.  To  his  friend  Barclay,  who  ventured  to  hint  some- 
thing of  an  unlimited  choice  of  office,  he  replied,  with  a  decisive 
plainness,  that  the  ministry^  he  was  sure,  would  rather  give  him  a 
place  in  a  cart  to  Tyburn  than  any  other  place  whatever :  and  when 
the  same  agent,  in  a  conversation  which  was  to  be  exactly  repeated 
to  the  ministers,  observed  how  necessary  an  agreement  was  for 
America,  since  it  was  so  easy  for  Britain  to  bum  all  her  sea-port 
towns,  the  aged  patriot  gave  this  answer,  of  which  the  spirit  should 
be  eternal  among  his  countrymen : — *  The  chief  part  of  my  little 
property  consists  of  houses  in  those  towns ;  you  may  make  bonfires 
of  them  whenever  you  please ;  the  fear  of  losing  them  will  never 
alter  my  resolution  to  resist  to  the  last  the  claims  of  parliament ;  it 
behooves  Britain  to  take  care  what  mischief  she  does  ns,  for,  sooner 
or  later,  she  will  certainly  be  obliged  to  make  good  all  damages 
with  interest' 
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Daring  all  the  discussions  in  England  which  preceded  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Franklin  was  the  fountain  head  of  information 
and  argument  on  the  side  of  the  Colonies.  In  1774,  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  sought  an  interview  with  Franklin  on  the  situation  of  affiun 
in  America,  which  was  renewed  hy  Franklin  four  months  later  when 
the  Petition  and  Address  of  Congress  reached  England — and  after 
that  interview  the  'Great  Commoner'  resolved  to  appear  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  move  for  an  address  to  the  King  to 
send  orders  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops  from  Boston, 
as  preliminary  to  any  reconciliation.  When  the  day  came,  he  in- 
troduced Dr.  Franklin  into  the  House  *  as  his  presence  will  he  of 
more  service  to  America  than  mine.'  His  speech  on  that  occasion 
was  worth  a  triumphant  battle  to  our  fathers.  *  When  your  lord- 
ships look  at  the  papers  transmitted  us  from  America ;  when  you 
consider  their  decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  you  can  not  but  re- 
spect their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.  For  myself,  I 
must  declare  aud  avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and  observation — 
and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study — I  have  read  Thucydides,  and 
have  studied  and  admired  the  master-states  of  the  world — that  for 
solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion, 
under  such  a  complication  of  difficult  circumstances,  no  nation  or 
body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  General  Congress  at 
Philadelphia.'  The  motion,  although  ably  supported  by  Lord  Cam- 
den, was  voted  down.  His  son,  William  Pitt,  who  was  present,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  wrote  to  his  mother — *  the  speech  was  the  most 
forcible  that  can  be  imagined.  The  matter  and  manner  both  were 
striking.'  A  few  weeks  later  the  great  parliamentary  orator  again 
sought  the  advice  of  Franklin  at  his  rooms  in  Craven  street  on  a 
plan  of  reconciliation  which  he  introduced  with  another  powerful 
speech  in  the  House.  Franklin  was  present — and  when  Lord  Sand- 
wich opposed  the  reception  of  Lord  Chatham's  plan,  he  turned  to- 
ward the  spot  where  Franklin  stood,  with  the  remark,  'that  the 
plan  could  not  be  the  production  of  any  British  Peer.  He  fancied 
he  had  in  his  eye  the  person  who  drew  it  up,  one  of  the  bitterest 
and  most  mischievous  enemies  this  country  had  ever  known.'  To 
this  insinuation.  Lord  Chatham  in  his  reply  declared  the  plan  was 
entirely  his  own ;  '  a  declaration  he  thought  himself  the  more  obliged 
to  make,  as  many  of  their  Lordships  appeared  to  have  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  it;  for  if  it  was  so  weak  or  so  bad  a  thing,  it  was  proper 
in  him  to  take  care  that  no  other  person  should  unjustly  share  in 
the  censure  it  deserved.  That  it  had  heretofore  been  reckoned  his 
vice,  not  to  be  apt  to  take  advice ;  but  he  made  no  scruple  to  de- 
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clare,  that,  if  he  were  the  first  minister  of  the  country,  and  had  the 
care  of  settling  this  momentous  hnsiness,  he  should  not  be  ashaoied 
of  publicly  calling  to  his  assistance  a  person  so  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  American  affairs  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  and 
80  injuriously  reflected  on ;  one,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  whom  all 
Europe  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and 
ranked  with  our  Boyles  and  Newtons ;  who  was  an  honor,  not  to 
the  English  nation  only,  but  to  human  nature ! '  Franklin  records 
the  fact,  that  he  stood  the  abuse  of  Lord  Sandwich  without  flinch- 
ing, but  that  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  appear  unconcerned  when 
such  language  of  confidence  and  praise  was  used,  by  one  so  eminent, 
in  such  an  assembly. 

Among  Franklin's  efforts  at  this  period,  1770-74,  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies,  and  of  the  mother  country,  was  the  publica- 
tion of  articles  in  the  newspapers,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
One  was  entitled  *  Rules  for  Reducing  a  Cheat  Empire  to  a  Smtdl 
one^ — the  reverse  process  of  the  ancient  sage  who  valued  himself 
upon  this,  that,  though  he  could  not  fiddle,  he  knew  bow  to  make 
a  great  city  of  a  little  one.  The  Rules  were  simply  the  satirical 
statement  of  the  policy  pursued  by  England  toward  her  Colonies. 
It  had  a  great  run,  having  been  reprinted  in  the  paper  in  which  it 
first  appeared,  and  copied  into  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  into 
the  newspapers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  same  char- 
acter was  bis  squib  entitled  ^An  Edict  of  the  King  of  Prussia* 

From  year  to  year,  since  1768,  Franklin,  impelled  by  his  feelings, 
and  the  condition  of  his  private  concerns,  had  been  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  his  native  country  ;  but  emergencies  as  often  arose, 
which  rendered  the  continuation  of  his  residence  in  London  obvi- 
ously of  the  utmost  importance  to  her  interests.  He  yielded  to  the 
dictates  of  patriotism  and  the  instances  of  friends  from  America, 
with  a  reluctance  of  heart,  of  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
following  amiable  phrase  addressed  to  bis  son  in  1772  : — 'A  violent 
longing  for  home  sometimes  seizes  me,  which  I  can  no  otherwise 
subdue  but  by  promising  myself  a  return  next  spring,  or  next  fall, 
and  so  forth.'  When,  from  the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  in  March, 
1776,  and  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  infiituation  of  the 
ministry,  he  saw  the  crisis  to  be  complete,  he  resolved  to  embark  at 
once ;  and  little  time  was  to  be  lost  in  executing  this  purpose ;  for, 
as  was  privately  intimated  to  him,  ministers  were  preparing  to  arrest 
him  under  color  of  his  having  fomented  a  rebellion  in  the  colonies. 

On  the  passage  homeward,  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  informal 
negotiations  for  reconciliation  poticed  above,  which  is  a  lasting 
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monument  of  his  consummate  address,  bis  capacity,  and  his  intense 
Americanism.  As  was  his  wont,  he  made  diligent  use  of  his  eyes 
and  hands  in  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  sea,  trying  experi- 
ments with  thh  thermometer,  and  making  suggestions  respecting  the 
form  of  ships,  rigging,  anchors,  and  the  principles  which  should 
govern  a  ship^s  course  so  as  to  partake  of  the  direction  of  the  wind 
at  certain  seasons. 

The  reception  given  to  Franklin  on  his  reappearance  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  commencement  of  May,  1V75,  was  suitable  to  his  high 
deserts.  That  information  and  advice  relating  to  American  affairs, 
'not  convenient  to  be  written,'  to  which  he  had  several  times  re- 
ferred, in  his  official  letters  from  England,  he  then  imparted  for  the 
extinguishment  of  all  the  hopes  of  reconciliation  which  were  yet 
fondly  entertained  by  some,  even  of  the  leaders  of  Congress.  He 
breathed  a  holy  despair  into  the  councils  of  that  body,  to  which  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  elected  him  on  the  very  day  after  his 
arrival.  He  looked  in  one  direction  alone,  with  an  ardor,  a  fixed- 
ness, and  a  confidence,  which  must  have  rendered  his  example  of 
the  utmost  efficacy,  had  he  done  no  more  than  point  the  way.  But 
he  claimed  a  full  share,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  the  toils  of  the  revo- 
lution. As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  of  that  of 
foreign  correspondence,  he  performed  the  most  fatiguing  services ; 
he  cooperated,  besides,  in  all  the  general  labors  of  Congress,  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  assiduity.  He  was  placed  by  that  assembly  at 
the  head  of  the  general  post-office,  established  in  the  name  of  the 
colonies.  The  adoption  of  a  paper  money  currency  was  one  of  the 
various  measures  indispensable  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  to  which 
he  principally  contributed,  and  exerted  all  his  great  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  the  time  when  it  was  so 
auspiciously  made,  and  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the  formal 
drafting  of  that  instrument,  he  was  a  member. 

Almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  from  England,  he  wrote  letters 
to  some  of  his  friends  in  that  country,  in  a  strain  fitted  to  inspire 
lofty  ideas  of  the  virtue,  resolution,  and  resources  of  the  colonies. 
'  All  America,'  said  he  to  Dr.  Priestly,  *  is  exasperated,  and  more 
firmly  united  than  ever.  Great  frugality  and  great  industry  are  be 
come  fashionable  here.  Britain,  I  conclude,  has  lost  her  colonies 
for  ever.  She  is  now  giving  us  such  miserable  specimens  of  her 
government,  that  we  shall  even  detest  and  avoid  it,  as  a  complica- 
tion of  robbery,  murder,  famine,  fire,  and  pestilence.  If  you  flatter 
yourselves  of  beating  us  into  submission,  you  know  neither  the  peo- 
ple nor  the  country.     You  will  have  heard,  before  this  reaches  yon, 
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of  the  defeat  of  a  great  body  of  yonr  troops  by  the  country  people 
at  Lexington,  of  the  action  at  Banker's  Hill,  Ac.  Enough  has  hap- 
pened, one  would  think,  to  convince  your  ministers,  that  the  Amer- 
icans will  6ght,  and  that  this  is  a  harder  nut  to  cfadlc  than  they 
imagined,  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  three  millions,  has  killed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Yankees  this  campaign.  During  the  same  time 
sixty  thousand  children  have  been  bom  in  America.  From  these 
data  the  mathematical  head  of  our  dear  good  friend,  Dr.  Price,  will 
easily  calculate  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  kill  us  all,  and 
conquer  our  whole  territory.  Tell  him,  as  he  sometimes  has  his 
doubts  and  despondencies  about  our  firmness,  that  America  is  de- 
termined and  unanimous.' 

Franklin  early  conjectured  that  it  would  become  necessary  for 
America  to  apply  to  some  foreign  power  for  assistance.  To  prepare 
the  way  for  this  step,  and  ascertain  the  probability  of  its  success, 
he  had,  toward  the  close  of  1775,  opened,  under  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  a  correspondence  with  Holland,  which  he  managed  with 
admirable  judgment,  as  may  be  perceived  by  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dumas 
of  Amsterdam,  of  December,  1775,  contained  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  American  edition  of  his  works.  When,  at  the  end  of  1776, 
our  affiftirs  bad  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect,  the  hopes  of  Con- 
gress were  naturally  turned  to  Europe,  and  to  France  particularly, 
the  inveterate  and  most  powerful  rival  of  England.  Every  eye 
rested  on  Franklin  as  a  providential  instrument  for  sustaining  the 
American  cause  abroad ;  and  though  he  had  repeatedly  signified, 
from  London,  his  determination  to  revisit  Europe  no  more,  yet, 
having  consecrated  himself  anew  to  the  pursuit  of  national  inde- 
pendence, he  accepted,  without  hesitation,  in  his  seventy-first  year, 
the  appointment  of  commissioner  plenipotentiary  to  France. 

In  the  summer  of  1776,  Franklin  was  unanimously  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  elected  by  the  people  to  frame  a  Constitu- 
tion for  the  Crovemment  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
occupation  as  a  member  of  Congress  did  not  prevent  his  attendance 
in  the  Convention  during  its  most  important  debates  and  exerting 
his  influence  over  some  of  its  votes.  The  last  act  of  this  body  is  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  their  President  for  his  '  able  and  disinterested 
advice  in  the  debates  on  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  frame  of  Government.* 

In  the  month  of  October,  1776,  our  philosopher  set  sail  on  his 
eventful  mission ;  having  first  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Congress  all 
the  money  he  could  raise, — between  £3,000  and  £4,000, — as  a 
demonstration  of  his  confidence  in  their  cause,  and  an  ittcentive  to 
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those  who  might  be  able  to  asftist  it  in  the  same  way.  His  passage 
to  France  was  short  but  boisterous. 

The  personal  celebrity  of  Franklin  was  of  great  service  to  his 
country  at  this  important  juncture ;  men  of  letters  and  science  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  ascendency  over  public  opinion  in  France,  and 
contributed  to  decide  ministerial  policy.  They  were  not  slow  in 
remarking  and  admiring  his  caution,  his  patient  firmness,  his  mod- 
eration, and  the  incomparable  alliance  in  his  mind  of  the  utmost 
solidity  of  judgment,  with  delicacy  and  vivacity  of  wit. 

When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  reached  France,  in 
October,  1777,  and  produced  there  an  explosion  of  public  opinion, 
he  seized  upon  the  auspicious  crisis,  to  make  his  decisive  effort,  by 
urging  the  most  persuasive  motives  for  a  formal  recognition  and 
alliance.  The  epoch  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  court  of  Ver^ 
sailles,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in 
his  dazzling  career.     It  decided  the  contest  with  England. 

Franklin  was,  in  himself,  a  principal  Hnk  of  the  alliance. 
While  he  continued  to  be  considered  as  the  personification  of  the 
American  cause,  it  seemed  impossible  to  withhold  from  it  any  aids 
of  which  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  royal  finances  would  al- 
low. The  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  the  large  sums  of  money 
so  speedily  placed  at  his  disposal;  the  free  gifts  of  many  millions 
of  livres,  obtained,  as  he  remarks,  *  from  the  goodness  of  the  king, 
by  his  application  ;^  and  the  resources  which  he  commanded  for  the 
payment  of  the  heavy  bills  incessantly  drawn  upon  him  by  Congress 
and  its  agents  abroad, — bear  witness  to  the  extent  of  his  influence, 
and  the  alacrity  of  his  zeal.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  the  sole  banker  and  broker,  in  Europe,  of  the  American 
government  He  performed  for  several  years  the  offices  of  consul; 
commissioned  privateers ;  and  acted,  moreover,  as  merchant  to  make 
purchases,  and  direct  the  shipping  of  stores  to  a  very  great  value. 
To  appreciate  duly  his  character  and  services,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  when  he  sustained,  with  such  spirit  and  effect,  these 
cumulative  functions,  in  addition  to  the  higher  diplomatic  duties, 
and  to  a  most  extensive,  delicate,  and  responsible  correspondence, 
he  was  verging  to  fourscore,  and  subject  to  an  excruciating  disease. 

In  the  complicated  affairs  of  Captain  Paul  Jones,  when  his  appli- 
cation for  a  naval  command  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  was 
discouraged  by  his  colleagues,  Adams  and  Lee,  Franklin  interposed 
his  personal  good  offices,  and  finally  secured  for  him  the  B(m 
Homme  Richard — a  name  given  by  its  captain  in  honor  of  one  of 
Poor  Richard^s  Almanacs,  in  which  he  read :  '  If  you  would  have 
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your  busmesB  done,  go ;  if  not,  send.'  Under  the  inspiration  of 
tliat  advice,  Jones  went  directly  to  headquarters  at  Versailles,  and 
parchased  the  vessel  originally  built  in  Holland  for  the  United 
States,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  best  friend. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  America  was  scarcely  announced, 
when,  as  Franklin,  had  anticipated,  the  British  ministry  made  the 
most  anxious  efforts  for  its  dissolution.  They  directed  their  atten- 
tion at  once  to  their  old  antagonist,  as  to  the  sentinel  of  the  Amer- 
ican interests,  and  the  arbiter  of  any  plans  of  reconciliation  which 
they  might  propose.  Their  secret  dread  and  dislike  of  him  could 
be  only  equaled  by  their  opinions  of  his  stern  honesty  and  his 
matchless  ability.  These  impressions  are  distinguishable,  in  curious 
association,  in  all  their  proceedings.  They  aimed  primarily  at  ob- 
taining his  assent  to  a  separate  peace,  upon  terms  which  should  in- 
clude every  concession  except  that  of  independence.  Some  of  his 
old  friends  in  England,  in  whose  integrity  and  moderation  he  was 
presumed  to  have  confidence,  were  employed  to  sound  and  incline 
him ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  consider  the  result  of  this 
stratagem.  To  Mr.  Hutton,  the  benevolent  secretary  of  the  Mora- 
vians, who  went  over  to  Paris,  in  the  commencement  of  1778,  as 
herald  and  pioneer,  he  wrote,  on  the  12th  of  February  of  that  year, 
in  answer  to  his  importunities: — *I  never  think  of  your  ministry 
and  abettors,  but  with  the  image  strongly  painted  in  my  view,  of 
their  hands,  red,  wet,  and  dropping  with  the  blood  of  my  country 
men,  friends,  and  relatives.     No  peace  can  he  signed  by  those  hands,^ 

To  Mr.  David  Hartley,  Mr.  William  Pulteney,  Mr.  Chapman, 
members  of  parliament,  who  were  commissioned  in  like  manner  to 
explore  and  mollify  his  opinions,  and  who  visited  him,  about  this 
time,  for  the  purpose,  the  tenor  of  his  communications  was  uniformly 
the  same : — *  Get  first  an  honest  ministry ;  drop  all  your  pretensions 
to  govern  us ;  think  no  more  of  separating  us  from  our  allies,  and 
you  will  find  little  difficulty  of  making  peace  upon  equal  terms.' 

When  Hartley  gave  him  a  caution  about  his  personal  safety, — 
which  was  really  threatened, — his  tone  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected : — *  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  caution  ;  having  nearly  fin- 
ished a  long  life,  I  set  but  little  value  on  what  remains  of  it.  Per- 
haps the  best  use  such  an  old  fellow  can  be  put  to  is  to  make  a 
martyr  of  him.'  Among  the  number  of  the  emissaries  that  were 
employed  to  compass  their  projects,  was  Sir  William  Jones,  who, 
finding  all  his  efforts  of  no  avail,  avowed  his  conviction  *  that  the 
sturdy  transatlantic  yeomanry  were  neither  to  be  dragooned  or  bam- 
boosUed  out  of  their  liberty.' 
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At  the  conolnsioii  of  the  great  work  of  peace,  in  November,  1782, 
the  vetezBii  statesman,  who  could  then  plead  more  than  fifty  years 
of  arduous  and  glorious  public  service,  earnestly  requested  to  be^!e- 
leased.  But  the  Congress  remained  deaf  to  his  solicitations,  until 
the  year  1785,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  to  succeec^  him. 
In  the  interval,  he  negotiated  and  signed  two  treaties  of  amity  and 
commerce— one  with  Sweden,  and  the  other  with  Prussia.  In  the 
latter  he  introduced  a  provision  (Article  23)  that  on  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war,  merchants  of  either  coiy;itry  then  residing  in  the 
other,  shall  be  allowed  time  to  collect  their  debts  and  wind  up  their 
sffiurs ;  '  that  all  women  and  children,  scholars  of  every  ^Msulty,  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth,  and  in  general  all  workers  for  the  common 
subsistence  and  benefit  of'  mankind'  shall  be  unmolested;*  that 
private  property  or  land  shall  not  be  destroyed  or  seised  for  the  use 
of  any  armed  force,  except  for  compensation ;  and  that  peaceful 
commerce  shall  continue.'  This  treaty,  remarks  Washington  in  a 
letter  to  Count  de  Rochambeau  in  1786,  *  marks  a  new  era  in  nego- 
tiation. It  is  the  most  liberal  treaty  which  has  ever  been  entered 
into  between  independent  powers.  It  is  perfectly  original  in  many 
of  its  articles,  and,  should  its  principles  be  considered  hereafter  as 
the  basis  of  connection  between  nations,  it  will  operate  more  fully 
to  produce  a  general  pacification,  than  any  measure  hitherto  at- 
tempted amongst  mankind.' 

His  social  life,  during  hb  residence  in  France,  corresponded  in 
brilliancy  with  his  public  career.  At  the  village  of  Passy,  where  he 
had  fixed  his  domicil,  he  rendered  himself  the  idol  of  an  elegant 
neighborhood ;  and  attracted  to  his  saloon  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  political  and  literary  circles  of  Paris.  The  capital 
was  lavish  of  the  most  refined  homage  to  his  genius  and  virtues; 
the  court  delighted  in  his  presence,  and  may  even  be  said  to  have 
found  support,  under  its  reverses  and  embarrassments,  in  his  san- 
guine, fiEu^etious  spirit.  The  king  evidenced  his  appreciation  by  pro- 
viding him  with  the  Queen's  litter  and  mules,  for  his  journey,  his 
malady  of  the  stone  being  so  severe  as  to  disable  him  from  bearing 
the  motion  of  a  carriage.  *  I  can  testify  in  general,'  has  his  succes- 
sor written,  '  that  there  appeared  to  me  more  respect  and  veneration 
attached  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  France,  than  to  that  of 
any  other  person  in  the  same  country,  foreigner  or  native.' 

He  passed  over  to  Southampton  in  England,  where  he  was  met 
by  a  number  of  his  English  friends,  embarked  at  the  end  of  July, 

*  In  tbii  ■pirit  b«  addie— d  bit  letter  *  To  all  Captaint  and  CpmmaniWw  in  the  CommiHioa  of 
Um  Unitod  States,  to  treat  Capt.  Cook  and  hii  peoplo  with  all  civiliu  and  kiudooH,  as  c 
IHondi  to  oionkind/  ke.    For  this  loeognitioo  of  Beionoo  tho  Boynl  Booioly  voted  him  • 
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1785,  for  America,  and  entered,  on  the  14th  of  September,  the  har- 
bor of  Philadelphia, '  dear  Philadelphia,'  as  he  affectionately  styles 
it  in  the  journal  of  his  voyage.  On  this  passage,  he  made  daily 
observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea  air :  he  wrote,  more- 
over^ three  philosophical  dissertations;  one  on  'Improvements  in 
Navigation ;'  another  on  *  The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,' 
and  a  third  relating  to  *A  Stove  for  consuming  all  its  Smoke.* 
These  performances,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  such  a  situation,  and 
nnder  two  of  the  severest  4iseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable, 
denote  a  prodigious  vigor  of  intellect  and  activity  of  benevolence. 

His  fellow  citizens  were  resolved,  that  he  should  still  have,  as  he 
expresses  it,  *  business  enough  to  preserve  him  from  ennuiJ  They 
made  him  President  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
afterward  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.  He  filled  the 
office  of  President  for  three  years,  the  constitutional  limit,  and  at- 
tended punctually  in  the  Convention  during  the  whole  session. 

Labors  in  the  JFkderai  Convention  of  1787. 

Of  the  part  taken  by  Franklin  in  solving  several  disturbing  ques- 
tion in  the  Convention  of  1787,  Madison  has  presented  the  opinions 
of  Franklin  from  notes  written  out  by  himself.  He  thought  that 
the  Chief  Magistrate  should  have  no  pecuniary  compensation — 'the 
concentration  of  two  such  motives  as  ambition  and  avarice  in  the 
struggles  for  that  place,  would  in  time  draw  into  the  canvass  only 
bold  and  violent  men,  who  would  thus  possess  and  pervert  the  gov- 
ernment, and  convert  it  into  a  monarchy.'  In  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  fit  men  would  not  be  found  to  fill  this  high  position 
without  an  adequate  compensation — '  Have  we  not  seen  the  greatest 
and  most  important  of  our  ofiices,  that  of  General  of  our  armies, 
executed  for  eight  years  together,  without  the  smallest  salary,  by  a 
patriot  whom  I  will  not  now  offend  by  any  other  praise ;  and  this, 
through  fatigues  and  distresses,  in  common  with  the  other  brave 
men,  his  military  friends  and  companions,  and  the  constant  anxie- 
ties peculiar  to  his  station  ?  And  shall  we  doubt  finding  three  or 
four  men  in  all  the  United  States,  with  public  spirit  enough  to  bear 
sitting  in  peaceful  council,  for  perhaps  an  equal  term,  merely  to 
preside  over  our  civil  concerns,  and  see  that  our  laws  are  duly  exe- 
cuted ?  Sir,  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  our  country.  I  think  we 
shall  never  be  without  a  sufficient  number  of  wise  and  good  men  to 
undertake,  and  execute  well  and  faithfully,  the  office  in  question.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  debates,  on  the  relative  weight  to  be  griven 
to  the  small  and  larger  states  in  the  constitution  of  government, 
which  had  occupied  most  of  the  time  for  two  mouths,  and  had 
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become  hot  and  acrimonious,  Franklin  interposed,  with  some  remarks, 
too  characteristic  to  be  omitted  here,  introducing  a  motion  that 
thereafter  their  deliberations  should  be  opened  by  morning  prayer: 

ICr.  President:  The  small  prog^ss  we  have  made,  after  four  or  five  weeks* 
dose  attendance  and  continual  reasonings  with  each  other,  our  different  sent!- 
ments  on  almost  every  question,  several  of  the  last  producing  as  many  JVba*  as 
AyeSy  is,  methinks,  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  human  under- 
standing. We,  indeed,  seem  to  feel  our  own  want  of  political  wisdom,  since  we 
have  been  running  all  about  in  search  of  it  We  have  gone  back  to  ancient 
history  for  models  of  government,  and  examined  the  different  forms  of  those 
republics  which,  having  been  originally  formed  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dis- 
solution, now  no  longer  exist;  and  we  have  viewed  modem  states  all  round 
Europe,  but  find  none  of  their  constitutions  suitable  to  our  circumstancea  In 
this  situation  of  this  Assembly,  groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  to  find  political 
truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us,  how  has  it  hap- 
pened, sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the 
Father  of  Lights  to  illuminate  our  understandings?  In  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily  prayers 
in  this  room  for  the  Divine  protection !  Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard ;  and  they 
were  graciously  answered.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  must 
have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  superintending  Providence  in  our  flivor. 
To  that  kind-  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of  consulting  in  peace, 
on  the  means  of  establishing  our  future  national  felicity.  And  have  we  now 
forgotten  that  powerful  friend  ?  or  do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need  its  assist- 
ance? I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  oonvino- 
ing  proof  I  see  of  this  tnith :  Thai  Gk)D  governs  in  (he  affairs  of  men !  And  if 
a  sparrow  can  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  his  aid?  We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  that  '  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build 
it.'  I  firmly  believe  this ;  and  I  also  believe,  that  without  his  concurring  aid, 
we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building  no  better  than  the  building  of  Babel; 
we  shall  be  divided  by  our  little  partial  local  interests,  our  projects  shall  be  con- 
founded, and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach  and  a  by-word  down  to 
future  ages.  And,  what  is  worse,  mankind  may,  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate 
instance,  despair  of  establishing  government  by  human  wisdom,  and  leave  it  to 
chance,  war,  and  conquest. 

The  suggestion  was  not  received  with  favor.  The  debates  on  the  vexed 
topic  continued  more  excited  and  more  bitter — the  representative  of  Delaware 
(Mr.  Dickenson)  went  so  far  as  to  express  a  preference  for  a  union  with  a  fiir- 
eign  power,  than  to  be  deprived  of  an  equality  of  representation  in  a  national 
union  like  the  one  proposed.  Another  member  exclaimed — 'We  have  now 
come  to  a  full  stop.'  In  this  emergency  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  and 
Dr.  Franklin  insisted  on  a  compromise  of  an  equality  of  votes  in  one  house,  and 
votes  by  population  in  the  other.  'The  diversity  of  opinion,'  said  the  latter,  in 
his  homely,  &miliar  manner, '  turns  on  two  points.  If  a  proportional  representa- 
tion takes  place,  the  small  States  contend  that  their  liberties  will  be  in  danger. 
If  an  equality  of  votes  is  to  be  put  into  its  place,  the  large  States  say,  their 
moitdj  will  be  in  danger.  When  a  broad  table  is  to  be  made,  and  the  edg^  of 
the  planks  do  not  fit,  the  artist  takes  a  little  from  both,  and  makes  a  good  joint' 
He  proceeded  to  propose:  1,  that  all  the  States  should  send  an  equal  number 
of  delegates ;  2,  that  on  all  questions  affecting  the  authority  or  sovereignty  of 
a  State,  every  State  should  have  an  equal  vote ;  3,  that  in  acting  upon  appoint- 
ments and  confirmations,  every  State  should  have  an  equal  vote ;  but,  4,  on  all 
bills  to  raise  or  expend  money,  every  State  should  have  a  vote  proportioned  to 
its  population.'    The  antagonism  continued  when  the  plan  was  referred  to  a 
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oommittee  of  whidi  Franklin  was  »  member.  Here  he  again  dSsthiedj  pfo- 
poaed,  'that  in  the  Senate,  ererj  State  should  hare  an  eqnal  representation; 
but  in  the  other  House,  every  State  should  have  a  representation  proportioned 
to  its  population ;  and  in  that  House  all  bills  to  raise  or  expend  money  should 
originate.'  This  suggestion,  it  is  said  by  men  conversant  with  the  state  of  feel- 
ing in  the  Convention,  saved  the  Constitution ;  and  to  it  we  owe  the  wonderful 
fact,  that  no  ill  feeling  has  ever  existed  in  a  State  growing  out  of  its  superiority 
or  inferiority  in  population  and  importance.  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware,  New 
Yoric  and  Pennsylvania,  were  thus  made  equal  members  of  the  same  confeder- 
acy, without  peril  to  the  smaller,  and  without  injustice  to  the  larger.  Of  polit- 
ical expedients  this  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  ever  devised.  Its  success  in 
gaining  the  objects  aimed  at  has  been  simply  perfect — so  perfect  that  scarcely 
any  one  has  remarked  it    Thanks  to  Ellsworth  and  Franklin  I 

Franklin  &vored  the  proposition,  since  much  discussed,  fixing  the  Presi- 
dential term  at  seven  years,  and  declaring  a  President  ineligible  for  a  aecond 
term.  'It  seems  to  have  been  imagfined,'  said  be, '  that  retumiog  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  was  degrading  to  the  magistrate.  This,  be  thought,  was  contrary 
to  Republican  principles.*  In  free  governments,  the  rulers  are  the  servants,  and 
the  people  their  superiors  and  sovereigns.  For  the  former,  therefore,  to  return 
among  the  latter  was  not  to  degrade  but  to  promote  them.  And  it  would  be 
imposing  an  unreasonable  burden  on  them  to  keep  them  always  in  a  state  of 
servitude,  and  not  allow  them  to  become  again  one  of  the  masters.' 

He  opposed  the  limitations  on  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  making  distinctions 
between  the  possessors  of  wealth  and  the  common  people.  *  If  honesty  was 
often  the  companion  of  wealth,  and  if  poverty  was  exposed  to  peculiar  tempta- 
tion, it  was  not  less  true  that  the  possession  of  property  increased  the  desire  of 
more  property.'  *  Some  of  the  greatest  rogues  he  was  ever  acquainted  with  were 
the  richest  rogues.  We  should  remember  the  character  which  the  Scripture  re- 
quires in  rulers,  that  they  should  be  men  hating  covetousness.  This  Constitu- 
tion will  be  much  read  and  attended  to  in  Europe ;  and  if  it  should  betray  a 
great  partiality  to  the  rich,  it  will  not  only  hurt  us  in  the  esteem  of  the  moet  lib- 
eral and  enlightened  men  there,  but  discourage  the  common  people  from  remov- 
ing to  this  country.' 

He  opposed  giving  the  President  an  unqualified  veto,  and  &vored  impeach- 
ment '  Where  the  head  of  the  government  can  not  be  lawfully  called  to  account 
for  his  conduct,  the  people  have  no  resource  against  oppression  but  revolution 
and  assassination.'  He  strongly  opposed  investing  the  President  with  an  abso- 
lute veto,  citing  the  conduct  of  the  Penn  governors  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
assent  to  the  most  unobjectionable  bills  had  to  be  bought  He  opposed  the 
requirement  of  a  fourteen  years'  residence  before  admitting  foreigners  to  citizen- 
ship. He  thought  four  years  sufficient  The  article  upon  treason,  defining  it 
to  be  an  '  overt  act,'  and  requiring  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  to  the  overt 
act,  had  his  emphatic  approval  He  took  a  leading  and  laborious  part  in  the 
long  debates  upon  the  powers  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress;  and  his  ideas  on 
this  difficult  subject  were  substantially  embodied  in  the  Constitution.  And 
when  the  final  vote  was  to  be  cast^  he  said  with  great  solemnity  ; 

'I  confess  that  I  do  not  entirely  approve  of  this  Constitution  at  present;  but, 
sir,  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  never  approve  it;  for,  having  Uved  long,  I  have  ex- 
perienced many  instances  of  being  obliged,  by  better  information  or  fuller  con- 
sideration, to  change  opinions  even  on  important  subjects,  which  I  once  thought 
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right,  but  found  to  be  otherwise.  ...  In  these  sentiments,  sir,  I  agree  to  this 
Constitution,  with  all  its  faults, — if  they  are  such ;  because  I  think  a  general 
government  necessary  for  us,  and  there  is  no  form  of  government  but  what  may 
be  a  blessing  to  the  people,  if  well  administered ;  and  I  believe,  further,  that 
this  is  likely  to  be  well  administered  for  a  oourse  of  years,  and  can  only  end  in 
despotism,  as  other  forms  have  done  before  it,  when  the  people  shall  become  so 
corrupted  as  to  need  despotic  government,  being  incapable  of  any  other  I 
doubt,  too,  whether  anv  other  convention  we  can  obtain,  may  be  able  to  make 
a  better  constitution ;  lor,  when  you  assemble  a  number  of  men,  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  joint  wisdom,  you  inevitably  assemble  with  those  men  all  their 
prejudices,  their  passions,  their  errors  of  opinion,  their  local  interests,  and  their 
selfish  views.  From  such  an  assembly  can  a  ptrfect  production  be  expected? 
It  therefore  astonishes  me,  sir,  to  find  this  system  approaching  so  near  to  per- 
fection as  it  does;  and  I  think  it  will  astonish  our  enemies,  who  are  waiting 
with  confidence  to  hear,  that  our  counsels  are  confounded  like  those  of  the 
builders  of  Babel,  and  that  our  States  are  on  the  point  of  separation,  only  to 
meet  hereafter  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  one  another's  throats.  Thus  I  consent 
sir,  to  this  constitution,  because  I  expect  no  better,  and  because  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  not  the  best.  The  opinions  I  have  had  of  its  errors  I  sacrifice  to  the 
public  good.  I  have  never  whispered  a  syllable  of  them  abroad.  Within  these 
walls  they  were  born,  and  here  they  shall  die.  ...  I  hope,  therefore,  for  our 
own  sakes,  as  part  of  the  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  posterity,  that  we  shall 
act  heartily  and  unanimously  in  recommending  this  Constitution,  wherever  our 
influence  may  extend,  and  turn  our  future  thoughts  and  endeavors  to  the  means 
of  having  it  weli  administered^ 

The  speech  had  its  effect,  and  all  the  members  si^ed.  Mr.  Mad- 
ison records,  that  while  *  the  last  members  were  signing,  EH*.  Franklin, 
looking  toward  the  President's  chair,  at  the  back  of  which  a  rising 
son  happened  to  be  painted,  observed  to  a  few  members  near  him, 
that  painters  had  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  in  their  art,  a  rising 
from  a  setting  sun.  **  I  have,''  said  he,  **  often  and  often  in  the  course 
of  the  session,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  ray  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its 
issue,  looked  at  that  behind  the  President,  without  being  able  to  tell 
whether  it  was  rising  or  setting :  bnt  now,  at  length,  I  have  the  hap- 
piness to  know,  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun."  ' 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1788,  he  withdrew  wholly  from  public 
life.  His  dreadful  maladies  had  then  reached  almost  the  highest 
point  of  exacerbation.  We  may  conjecture  with  what  exemplary 
temper  they  were  borne,  from  the  following  passage  of  one  of  bia 
letters  of  this  date  to  a  favorite  niece.  *  You  kindly  inquire  after 
my  health.  I  have  not  of  late  much'  reason  to  boast  of  it.  People 
that  will  live  a  long  life,  and  drink  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  must 
expect  to  meet  with  some  of  the  dregs.  However,  when  I  consider 
how  man y  terrible  diseases  the  human  body  is  liable  to,  I  think  my- 
self well  off  that  I  have  only  three  incurable  ones — the  gout,  the 
stone,  and  old  age.  But,  notwithstanding  these,  I  enjoy  many  com- 
fortable intervals,  in  which  I  forget  all  my  ills,  and  amnse  myself  in 
reading  or  writing,  or  in  conversation  with  friends,  joking,  laughing, 
and  telling  merry  stories,  as  when  you  first  knew  me,  a  young  man 
about  fifty.' 
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DXATH,   PUBUO  REOOONITIOK  OF  8KBVICBB,  AND  OHARAOTBR. 

Franklin  died  on  tbe  1 7th  of  April,  1790,  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night — *  closing  quietly,'  remarks  his  physician,  Dr.  Jones,  *  a  long 
and  useful  life  of  84  years,  3  months,  and  11  days.'  Dr.  Rush,  in 
communicating  the  events  to  Dr.  Price,  writes: — '  The  papers  will 
inform  you  of  the  death  of  our  late  illustrious  friend,  Dr.  Franklin. 
The  evening  of  his  life  was  marked  by  the  same  activity  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  powers,  which  distinguished  its  meridian.  His  con- 
versation with  his  family,  upon  the  subject  of  dissolution,  was  jfree 
and  cheerful.  A  few  days  before  he  died,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  and 
begged  that  it  might  be  made  up  for  him,  so  that  he  might  die  in  a 
decent  manner.  His  daughter  told  him,  that  she  hoped  he  would 
recover,  and  live  many  years  longer.  He  calmly  replied,  **/  hope 
notr  Upon  being  advised  to  change  his  position  in  bed,  that  he 
might  breathe  eaey^  he  said,  ^^A  dying  man  can  do  nothing  easy,^^ ' 

When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Congress,  then  sitting  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Madison  moved  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
adopted — that  the  members  should  wear  the  customary  badge  of 
mourning,  '  as  a  mark  of  veneration  due  to  the  memory  of  a  citizen, 
whose  native  genius  was  not  more  an  ornament  of  human  nature, 
than  his  various  exertions  of  it  have  been  precious  to  science,  to 
freedom,  and  to  his  country.'  The  many  literary  and  scientific  so- 
cieties of  which  he  was  a  member  recognized  his  decease  by  the 
most  emphatic  expressions  of  their  appreciation  of  his  genius  and 
the  value  of  his  discoveries  to  mankind.  The  National  Assembly 
of  France,  on  motion  of  Mirabeau,  seconded  by  Lafayette,  decreed 
the  wearing  of  mourning  by  its  members,  and  a  letter  of  condolence 
to  be  addressed  by  its  President  to  Congress ;  while  the  civic  author- 
ities of  Paris  ordered  a  public  celebration  which  was  attended  by  a 
crowded  concourse  of  public  officers  and  citizens,  and  a  eulogy  was 
pronounced  by  the  Abb6  Fauchet. 

Franklin  is  described,  on  all  hands,  as  having  been  a  perfectly 
OOK8I8TBNT  REPUBLICAN ;  endqwcd  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
civil  courage;  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits;  unmoved  by  the 
pomps  and  punctilios  of  society ;  free  of  all  affectation  and  arro- 
gance ;  self-possessed  and  confident  on  every  occasion ;  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  power  of  reason,  the  reality  of  virtue,  and  the  policy 
of  rectitude.  Tradition  represents  him,  moreover,  as  warm  and 
steady  in  his  attachments;  candid  and  placable  in  his  resentments; 
invariably  polite  in  his  manners,  and  cheerful  in  his  temper ;  tender 
in  all  his  domestic  relations;  alert  in  discovering  and  patronizing 
merit  in  whatever  sphere ;  fond  of  convivial  meetings,  which  he 
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conld  enliven  with  an  excellent  song,  as  well  as  with  a  sprightly  an- 
ecdote and  a  pangent  apologue  ;  in  general,  rather  disposed  to  listen 
than  to  talk,  but  communicative  and  explicit  where  this  seemed  to 
be  wished ;  always  intent  upon  some  public  good,  and  little  ambi- 
tious of  renown,  except  inasmuch  as  it  might  increase  his  ability  of 
being  useful  to  his  country  or  to  mankind.  We  may  add  to  these 
traits,  on  the  same  testimony,  that  he  was  never  known  to  forget  an 
obligation  received,  however  small,  at  any  distance  of  time,  nor  to 
overtook  an  opportunity  of  requital ;  that,  if  he  practiced  and  incul- 
cated, in  every  situation,  the  strictest  frugality,  it  was  not  from  any 
narrowness  of  spirit,  but  evidently  from  a  conviction,  early  imbibed, 
of  the  perniciousness  of  the  opposite  vice ;  that  he  met  readily  all 
proper  expenses,  and  bestowed  his  money  freely  and  largely,  as  he 
did  his  time,  on  public  institutions,  and  in  private  charities;  so  as 
fully  to  confirm  the  declaration  which  we  read  in  one  of  his  first 
letters  to  his  mother — *  I  would  rather  have  it  said  of  your  son  that 
he  lived  usefully,  than  that  he  died  rich,^  We  have  heard  no  voice 
which  did  not  sanction  the  passage  of  his  letter  of  January  6th, 
1784,  to  Mr.  Jay,  expressed  with  such  engaging  naiveUy  and  evident 
sincerity  of  belief — *I  have,  as  you  observe,  some  enemies  in 
England ;  but  they  are  my  enemies  as  au  American,  I  have  also 
two  or  three  in  America,  who  are  my  enemies  as  a  minister  ;  but  I 
thank  God,  there  are  not  in  the  whole  world  any  who  are  my  ene- 
mies as  a  man  ;  for,  by  His  grace,  through  a  long  life  I  have  been 
enabled  so  to  conduct  myself  that  there  does  not  exist  a  human 
being  who  can  justly  say,  Ben  Franklin  has  wronged  mc.' 

Mr.  Parton  in  his  Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin  thos 
summarizes  the  principal  events  in  Franklin's  career : 

He  established  and  inspired  the  Junto,  the  most  sensible,  useful,  and  pleasant 
club  of  which  we  have  any  knowled^. 

He  founded  the  Philadelphia  Library,  parent  of  a  thousand  libraries,  an  im- 
mense and  endless  g^>od  to  the  whole  of  the  civilized  portion  of  the  United 
States,  the  States  not  barbarized  by  slavery. 

He  edited  the  best  newspaper  in  the  Colonies,  one  which  published  no  libels 
and  fomouted  no  quarrels,  wliich  quickened  the  intelligence  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  gave  the  onward  impulse  to  the  press  of  America. 

He  was  the  first  who  turned  to  great  account  the  engine  of  advertising,  an 
indispensable  element  in  modem  business. 

He  published  Poor  Richard,  by  means  of  which  so  much  of  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom of  all  ages  as  its  readers  could  appropriate  and  enjoy,  was  brought  home 
to  their  minds,  in  ^\\v\\  words  as  they  could  understand  and  remember  for  ever. 

He  created  the  post-office  system  of  America;  and  forbore  to  avail  himselC 
as  Postmaster,  of  privileges  of  which  he  had  formerly  suffered. 

It  was  lie  who  cuused  Philadelphia  to  be  paved,  lighted,  and  cleaned. 

As  fuel  became  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colonial  towns,  he  invented  the 
Frankliti  Stove,  which  economized  it.  and  suggested  the  subsequent  warming 
inventions,  in  which  America  beats  the  world.  Besides  making  a  fVee  gift  of 
this  invention  to  the  public,  he  generously  wrote  an  extensive  pamphlet  ex- 
plaining its  construction  and  utility. 
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He  deliTered  ciTilised  mankind  ftom  the  nuiaanoe,  once  univeraal,  of  gmokj 
chimneys. 

He  was  the  first  effective  preacher  of  the  blessed  gospel  of  ventiiation. 

He  devoted  the  leisure  or  seven  years,  and  all  the  energy  of  his  genius,  to 
the  science  of  electricity,  which  gave  a  stronger  impulse  to  scientific  inquiry 
than  any  other  event  of  that  century. 

He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  the  first  High  School  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  died  protesting  against  the  abuse  of  the  funds  of  that  institution  in  teach- 
ing  American  youth  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  while  French,  Spanish, 
and  German  were  spoken  in  the  streets,  and  were  required  in  commerce. 

He  fourided  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  first  organization  in 
America  of  the  friends  of  science. 

He  suggested  the  use  of  mineral  manures,  introduced  the  basket  willow,  and 
promoted  the  early  culture  of  silk. 

He  lent  the  indispensable  assistance  of  his  name  and  tact  to  the  founding  of 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

Entering  into  politics,  he  broke  the  spell  of  Quakerism,  and  woke  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  dream  of  unarmed  safety. 

He  led  Pennsylvania  in  its  thirty  years'  struggle  with  the  mean  tyranny  of 
the  Penns,  a  rehearsal  of  the  subsequent  contest  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

When  the  Indians  were  ravaging  and  scalping  within  eighty  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia, General  Benjamin  Franklin  led  the  truops  of  the  city  against  them. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  first  scheme  of  uniting  the  colonies,  a  scheme  so 
suitable  that  it  was  adopted,  in  its  essential  features,  in  the  Union  of  the  States. 

H^  assisted  England  to  keep  Canada,  when  there  was  danger  of  its  falling 
back  into  the  hands  of  a  reactionary  race. 

More  than  any  other  man,  he  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  and  educating  the  Colonies  up  to  iudependence,  and  in  securing  the 
French  Alliance,  by  which  the  military  power  of  England  in  America  was  broken. 

He  discovered  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  stream. 

He  discovered  that  North-east  storms  begin  in  the  South-west 

He  invented  the  contrivance  by  which  a  fire  consumes  its  own  smoke. 

He  made  important  discoveries  respecting  the  causes  of  the  most  nniversal 
of  all  diseases— colds. 

He  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  building  ships  in  water-tight  compartments, 
taking  the  hint  from  the  Chinese. 

He  expounded  the  theory  of  navigation  which  is  now  universally  adopted  by 
intelligent  seamen,  and  of  which  a  charlatan  and  a  traitor  has  received  the  credit 

In  the  Convention  of  1787,  his  indomitable  good  humor  was  the  uniting  ele- 
ment wanting  which  the  Convention  would  not  have  done  its  work. 

His  last  hibors  were  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  aid  of  its  emanci- 
pated victims. 

The  great  event  in  his  life  was  his  deliberate  and  final  choice  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  virtue  and  the  public  good.  This  was  his  own  act  In  this  the  person 
of  humblest  endowments  may  imitate  him.  From  that  act  dates  the  part  of  his 
career  which  yielded  him  substantial  welfare,  and  which  his  countrymen  now 
contemplate  with  pleanure  and  gratitude.  It  made  a  man  of  him.  It  gave  him 
the  command  of  his  powers  and  his  resources.  It  enabled  him  to  extract  from 
life  its  latent  good,  and  to  make  a  vast  addition  to  the  sum  of  good  in  the  world. 

Men  have  lived  who  were  more  magnificently  endowed  than  Franklin.  Men 
have  lived  whose  lives  were  more  splendid  and  heroic  than  his.  If  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth  were  required  to  select,  to  represent  them  in  some  celestial 
congress  composed  of  the  various  orders  of  intelligent  beings,  a  specimen  of  the 
human  race,  who  could  present  in  his  own  character  the  largest  amount  of 
human  worth  with  the  least  of  human  fhiilty,  and  in  his  own  lot  on  earth  the 
largest  amount  of  enjoyment  with  the  least  of  suffering ;  one  whose  character 
was  estimable  without  being  too  exceptionally  good,  and  his  lot  happy  without 
being  too  generally  unattainable ;  one  who  could  bear  in  his  letter  of  credence, 
with  the  greatest  truth, 

TTiia  is  a  man,  and  his  life  on  earth  was  such  as  good  men  may  live, 

I  know  not  who,  of  the  renowned  of  all  ages,  we  could  more  fitly  chooee  to 
represent  us  in  that  high  court  of  the  universe,  than  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer. 
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IXR.  nLAMKLnr'B  LAST  WTLtL  AND  TKBTAMMRT. 

Dr.  FnmUin'B  ruling  paasion  of  doixig  good  to  his  fellow  men  did  not  ftJl 
him  in  writing  his  last  Will  and  Twtament,  some  provisiaos  of  which  have  at- 
tracted modi  attention.    The  will  was  signed  July  17, 1788,  and  begins  tfani: 

I,  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer,*  late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  f^tun  ihb 
United  States  to  the  Ck>urt  of  France,  now  President  of  the  State  of  Peon* 
sylvania,  do  make  and  declare  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament 

The  exiracls  which  follow  are  frcnn  the  Godidl,  dated  Jmie  30,  1780— he 
died  April  17, 1790. 

It  has  been  an  opinion  that  he  who  receives  an  estate  from  his  ancestors  is 
mider  scnne  kind  or  obligation  to  transmit  the  same  to  their  posterity.  This 
obli^^ition  does  not  lie  on  me,  who  never  inherited  a  shilling  from  any  ancestor 
or  rotation.  I  shall,  however,  if  it  is  not  diminished  by  some  accident  before 
my  deaJth,  leave  a  considerable  sum  among  my  descendants  and  relationiL 
The  i^ve  observation  is  made  merely  as  some  i^logy  to  my  family  for  mr 
mMw  beqaests  that  do  not  appear  to  have  any  immediate  relation  to  tfaeur 
adva^i^ 

It  havmg  loQff  been  a  fixed  political  opinion  of  mine  that  in  a  democratical 
state,  there  ougtkt  to  be  no  offices  of  profit  for  the  reason  I  had  given  in  an 
article  of  my  drawing  in  oar  Ckmstitiition,  it  was  my  intention  when  I  aiy 
OBpb&d  the  office  of  President  [of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania]  to  devote  the 
appointed  salary  to  some  public  uses.  Accordingly,  i  had  already,  before  I 
made  my  Will  in  July  last  siven  large  sums  of  it  to  colleges,  schools,  building 
of  churdies,  4^c. ;  and  in  that  Will  I  bequeathed  two  thousand  pounos  more  to 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Schuylkill  navigable.  (This  bequest 
is  annulled,  in  consideration  of  its  insufficiency,  and  to  make  the  sum  more  ex- 
tensively useful  in  the  way  which  follows.] 

I  wasTOm  in  Boston,  New  England,  and  owe  my  first  instructions  in  litera- 
ture to  the  free  grammar  schools  estaolished  there.  I  therefore  give  one  hun- 
dred pounds  stening  to  my  executors,  to  be  by  them,  the  survivors  or  survivor 
of  them,  paid  over  to  the  managers  or  directors  of  the  free  schools  in  my  na- 
tive town  of  Bostoa,  to  be  by  tnem,  or  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  have 
the  superintendence  or  management  of  the  said  schools,  put  out  to  interest, 
and  so  continued  at  interest  forever;  which  interest  annually  shadl  be  laid  out 
in  silver  medals,  and  given  as  honorary  rewards  annually  by  the  directors  of 
the  said  free  schools,  for  the  encouragement  of  scholarship  in  ^e  said  schools 
belonging  to  the  said  town,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  the  discretion  of  the  select- 
men otme  said  town  shall  seem  meet 

But  I  am  also  under  obligations  to  the  State  of  Maamcfausetts,  for  having, 
unasked,  appointed  me  formerlv  their  agent  with  a  handsome  salary,  which 
continued  some  years;  and,  although  I  accidentally  lost  in  their  service,  by 
transmitting  Oovemor  Hutchinson^s  letters,  much  more  than  the  amount  of 
what  they  gave  me,  I  do  not  think  that  ought  in  tiie  least  to  Himinkih  my  grat- 
itude. I  have  considered,  that,  amon^  artisans,  good  apprentices  are  most 
likely  to  make  good  citizens;  and  havmg  myself  been  OTed  to  a  m^wnAi  arty 

*  We  introduce  here  the  famotu  epitaph  which  Franklin  composed  in  17IS,  and  which 
althoogh  not  recorded  on  hia  monoment,  has  been  read  by  millions  who  nerer  saw  his 
grave,  or  read  the  simple  inacription 

BSKJAICIH  ) 

AMD         V  FBAHXUH. 

Dkbobah  ) 

— *  on  the  marble  Btone  six  feet  long  and  four  wlde^with  only  a  small  moulding  roand 
the  upper  edge/  which  was  placed  over  his  gravo  in  1790  by  his  executors,  in  pursuance 
of  his  last  will,  in  Christ  Church  burying  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Arch  Street, 
comer  of  Sixth. 

The  Body 
of 

BSHJAMIH   FrahKLIM, 

Printer, 

(like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

Its  contents  torn  out. 

And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gUding,) 

Lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

Bat  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost. 

For  it  will,  as  he  believed,  appear  once  moie, 

In  a  new  and  more  bcAutmil  edition, 

Corrected  and  amended 

by 

AQ  The  Author. 
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printing,  in  my  native  town,  and  afterward  aaristed  to  set  up  my  busineai  in 
fliiiladdphia  by  kind  loans  of  money  from  two  friends  there,  wnich  was  the 
foundation  of  my  fortune,  and  of  all  the  utUity  in  life  that  may  be  ascribed  to 
me — ^I  wish  to  be  useful  even  after  my  deatii,  if  possible,  in  forming  and  adr 
vandng  other  young  men,  that  may  be  servioeable  to  their  country  In  both 
these  towns. 

To  this  end  I  devote  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  I  give,  one 
thousand  thereof  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  Maamchusetts, 
and  the  other  thousand  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  trust, 
to  and  for  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes,  hereinafter  mentionea  and  de- 
clared. 

The  Said  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  if  accepted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Boston^  shall  be  managed  under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen, 
united  with  the  ministers  of  the  oldest  Ejpiscopalian,  Congregational,  and 
Presbyterian  churches  of  that  town,  who  are  to  let  out  tiie  same  upon  interest, 
at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  such  young  married  artificers,  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  as  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  said  town,  and  raith- 
fully  fulfilled  Uie  duties  required  in  tneir  indentures,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good 
moral  character  from  at  least  two  respectable  citisen&  who  are  willing  to 
become  sureties  in  a  bond,  with  the  applicants,  for  tne  repayment  oi  the 
numey  so  lent,  with  interest,  according  to  the  terms  hereinafter  prescribed;  all 
whidi  bonds  are  to  be  taken  for  Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in 
current  gold  coin;  and  the  manager  shall  keep  a  bound  book  or  booloL  wherein 
shall  be  entered  t^e  names  of  those  who  shall  apply  for  and  receive  tne  benefit 
of  this  institution,  and  of  their  sureties  together  with  the  sums  lent^  the  dates, 
and  other  necessary  and  proper  records,  respecting  the  business  and  ooncems 
of  this  institution;  and  as  tnese  loans  are  mtended  to  assist  young  married 
artificers  in  sotting  up  their  businees,  they  are  to  be  proportioned  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  managers,  so  as  not  to  exceed  sixty  pounds  sterling  to  one 
person,  nor  to  be  less  than  fifteen  pounds. 

And  if  the  number  of  appliers  so  entitled  should  be  so  lar^  as  that  the  sum 
will  not  suffice  to  afford  to  every  one  some  assistance,  these  aids  may  therefore 
be  small  at  first,  but  as  the  capital  increases  by  the  accumulated  interest^  tiiey 
will  be  more  ample.  And  in  order  to  serve  as  many  as  possible  in  their  turn, 
as  well  as  to  make  the  repayment  of  the  principal  borrowed  more  easy,  each 
borrower  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  with  the  3rearly  interest  one-tenth  part  of  the 
principal;  which  sums  of  piincipal  and  interest  so  paid  in,  shall  be  again  let 
out  to  fresh  borrowers.  And  it  is  presumed  that  there  will  always  be  round  in 
Boston  virtuous  and  benevolent  citisens,  willing  to  bestow  a  part  of  ^beir  time 
in  doing  good  to  the  rising  generation,  by  superintending  and  managing  this 
institution  gratis;  it  is  hoped  that  no  part  of  the  money  will  at  any  time  lie 
dead,  or  be  diverted  to  other  purposes,  but  be  continually  augmenting  by  the 
interest,  in  which  case  there  may  m  time  be  more  than  the  occasion  in  Boston 
may  require ;  and  then  some  may  be  spared  to  the  nei^boring  or  other  towns 
in  the  said  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  may  desire  to  have  it^  such  towns 
engaging  to  pay  punctually  the  interest,  and  tne  proportions  of  tne  principal, 
annually  to  the  inhabitcuits  of  the  town  of  Boston.  If  this  plan  is  executed, 
and  succeeds,  as  projected,  without  interruption  for  one  hundred  years,  the 
sum  will  then  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  pounds:  of  which  I 
would  have  the  manngera  of  the  donation  to  the  town  of  Boston  tnen  lay  out, 
at  their  discretion,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  public  works,  whicn  may 
be  judged  of  most  general  utility  to  the  inhabitants;  such  as  fortifications, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  public  buildings,  baths,  pavements,  or  whatever  may  make 
living  in  the  town  more  convenient  to  its  peopl&  and  render  it  more  asreeable 
to  strangers  resorting  thither  for  health  or  a  temporary  residence,  ^lie  re 
maining  thirty-one  thousand  pounds  I  would  have  oontmued  to  be  let  out  to 
interest,  in  the  manner  above  directed,  for  one  hundred  years;  as  I  hope  it 
will  have  been  found  that  the  institution  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  conduct 
of  youth,  and  been  of  service  to  many  worthy  cliaracters  and  useful  citizens. 
At  the  end  of  this  second  term,  if  no  unfortunate  accident  has  prevented  the 
operation,  the  sum  will  be  four  million  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
of  which  I  leave  one  million  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds  to  the  disposition 
and  management  of  the  inhabitanto  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  three  millions 
to  the  disposition  of  the  government  of  the  State;  not  presuming  to  carry  my 
views  farther. 

All  the  directions  herein  ^ven  reroecting  the  disposition  and  management  of 
the  donation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston.  I  would  have  observed  respecting 
that  to  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia;  only  as  Philadelphia  is  incorporated^ 
I  request  the  coiporation  of  that  city  to  undertake  the  management,  agreeab!^ 
to  the  said  directions;  and  I  do  hereby  vest  them  with  full  andample  powers  for 
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fia^/  purpose.  And  having  oonaidered  that  the  covering  its  groond-oilat  with 
buildings  and  pavement,  which  cany  off  most  rain,  and  prevent  its  soaUng 
into  the  earth,  and  renewing  and  purifying  the  springs,  whence  the  water  at 
the  wells  must  gradually  grow  worse,  and  in  time  be  unfit  for  use,  as  I  find  has 
happened  in  all  old  cities;  I  recommend  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  hundred 
veara,  if  not  done  before,  the  corporation  of  the  dty  employ  a  part  of  the 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  bringing  by  pipes  the  wator  of  Wissahickon  creek 
hito  the  town,  so  as  to  supply  the  inm^taniB,  which  I  i^iprehend  may  be  done 
wittiout  great  difficulty,  the  level  of  that  creek  being  much  above  that  at  the 
dty,  and  may  be  made  higher  by  a  dauL  I  also  recommend  mRlring  the 
Scouylkill  completely  navigisible.  At  the  end  of  the  second  hundred  years,  I 
would  have  the  disposition  of  the  four  million  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds 
divided  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  same  manner  as  herein  directed  with  respect  to 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
my  desire  that  this  institution  should  take  place,  and  be^  to  operate  within 
one  year  after  my  decease;  for  which  purpose  due  notice  idiould  be  puWcly 
givei^  previous  to  the  expiration  of  that  year,  that  thoee  for  whose  benefit  this 
ests^Usnment  is  intendedfmay  make  their  respective  applici^ons:  and  I  hereby 
direct  my  executors,  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them,  withm  six  montos 
after  my  decease,  to  pay  over  the  said  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  to 
such  persons  as  snail  be  appointed  by  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  and  the  corpo- 
ration of  Philadelphia,  ana  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  their  respective  sums 
at  one  thousand  pounds  each  for  the  purposes  af ornaid.  Considering  the  ac- 
cidents to  which  all  human  affairs  and  projects  are  subject  in  such  a  length  of 
time,  I  have  perhaps  too  much  flattered  myself  with  a  vain  fancy,  that  these 
dispositions,  u  carried  into  execution,  will  be  continued  without  interruption, 
ana  have  the  effects  proposed :  I  hope,  however,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  cities  should  not  think  fit  to  undertake  tne  execution,  they  will  at  least 
accept  the  offer  of  these  donations,  as  a  mark  of  my  good-will,  token  of  my 
gratitude,  and  testimony  of  my  desire  to  be  useful  to  them  even  after  my  de- 
parture. I  wish,  indeed,  that  they  may  both  undertake  to  endeavor  the  exe- 
cution of  my  project,  because,  I  think  uiat,  though  unforeseen  difficulties  may 
arise,  expedients  will  be  found  to  remove  them,  and  the  scheme  be  found 
practicable.  If  one  of  them  accepts  the  money  with  the  conditions,  and  the 
other  refuses,  my  will  then  is,  that  both  sums  oe  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dty  accepting;  the  whole  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes,  and  under 
the  same  re^[ulatK>ns  directed  for  the  separate  parts;  ana  if  both  refuse,  the 
money  remains  of  course  in  the  mass  of  my  estate,  and  it  is  to  be  disposed  of 
therewith,  according  to  my  will  made  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  17^ 

My  fine  crab-tree  walking-stick,  with  a  gold  head  curiously  wrou^^  in  the 
form  of  the  Cap  of  Liberty.  I  give  to  my  friend,  and  the  fnend  of  mankind. 
Oeneral  Washington.  If  it  were  a  sceptre,  he  has  merited  it,  and  woola 
become  it. 

The  Franklin  School  Medal  Fund— Boston, 

The  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds  left  by  Franklin  to  the  directors  of  the 
Free  Schools  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  *  to  which  he  owed  his  first  instructioiis  in 
literature,'  was  received  and  invested  by  the  proper  authorities  in  1790,  and 
since  1793  the  interest  has  been  invested  annually  in  silver  medals,  and  given 
as  honorary  rewards  among  the  most  deserving  boys  in  the  school  or  schools 
which  are  deemed  to  represent  the  public  school  which  Franklin  attended. 
The  capital  is  now  represented  by  one  certificate  of  City  of  Boston  five  per 
cent,  stock  of  $1,000.  The  silver  medals  are  now  distributed,  at  the  annual 
examinations,  to  the  most  deserving  boys  in  the  English  High  and  Latin 
Schools.  *  One  of  the  last  things,'  remarked  Robert  C.  Winthrop  in  his  address 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  FranJdin  Statue,  in  Boston,  in  Sept  17,  1856^  'which 
a  Boston  boy  ever  forgets  is  that  he  won  and  wore  a  Franklin  MedaL  There 
ia  at  least  one  of  them  who  would  not  exchange  the  remembrance  of  that 
youthful  distinction  for  any  honor  which  he  has  since  enjoyed.' 

The  Franklin  Young  Married  Artificers  Fund — Boston, 
The  legacy  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  left  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  for  the  encouragement  of  young  mechanics,  was  received  by 
the  Selectmen  in  1790,  and  the  first  loan  was  made  in  1791.    The  amount  of  the 
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Fimd,  8B  reported  by  the  Treasurer  in  the  City  Auditor's  aooount,  January  1, 
1874,  was  $18a,27a63-the  interest  collected  in  1873  being  $1O,902l8S.  . 

The  Philadelphia  Mechanics  FSmd, 
The  legacy  of  <me  thousand  pounds  sterling  left  to  the  inhabitantB  of  Fhfla- 
del|diia,  was  duly  paid  over  to  the  proper  authorities^  but  does  not  aeem  to 
have  been  very  carefuUy  managed.  From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  at 
Legacies  and  Trusts  made  in  the  Common  Council  in  1837,  it  was  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  Fund  at  that  date — 'as  the  interest  had  not  been 
promptly  collected,  and  several  of  the  beneficiaries  had  paid  neither  principal 
nor  intOTest,'— its  real  value  was  estimated  to  be  about  116,000.  In  1875  the 
amount  of  thQ  Fund  was  returned  at  $48,305.00;  income  for  1874,  $3,426.86. 

The  Orab-Tree  Walking  Stick. 
The  staff  of  Franklin,  the  emblem  of  an  honored  old  age  reached  tfaroogfa 
fifty  years  of  public  service,  with  the  sword  of  Washington  worn  in  his  coo- 
sommate  manhood  through  the  War  of  Independence,  has  passed  into  tiie 
keeping  of  the  nation — both  having  been  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  7th  of  February,  1843,  by  the  nephew  of  G^eneral  Wash- 
ington, who  felt  that  no  individual  should  any  longer  claim  private  property 
in  two  such  national  relics.  It  was  the  privilege  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
venerable  ex-President,  who  had  known  personally  both  Washington  mwi 
FVanklin,  sitting  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  member  from  Mnswi 
diusetts,  to  move  their  acceptance. 

The  sword  of  Washington!  The  staff  of  Franklin!  Oh,  Sir,  what  aasoda- 
tions  are  linked  in  adamant  with  their  names?  Washington  and  Franklin! 
What  other  two  men,  whose  lives  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century  of  Chiisten- 
douL  have  left  a  deeper  impression  of  themselves  upon  the  age  m  which  they 
lived,  and  upon  all  aifter  time? 

Washington,  the  warrior  and  the  legislator!  In  war,  contending;  by  tiie 
wager  ofbattle,  for  tiie  independence  of  his  country,  and  for  the  freedom  of 
thenuman  race — ever  manifesting,  amidst  its  horronL  by  precept  and  by  ex- 
ample, his  reverence  for  the  laws  of  peace,  and  for  tne  tenderest  synqiathies 
of  numanity ;  in  peace,  soothing  the  ferocious  spirit  of  discord,  among  his  own 
countrymen,  into  harmony  ana  union,  and  giving  to  that  very  sword,  now 
presented  to  his  country,  a  charm  more  potent  than  that  attribtdied,  in  ancient 
times,  to  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 

Franklin!  The  mechanic  of  his  own  fortune;  teaching,  in  early  yoatfa, 
under  the  shackles  of  indigence,  the  way  to  wealth,  and,  in  the  shade  of  ob- 
scurity, the  path  to  greatness;  in  the  maturitv  of  manhood,  disarming  the 
thunder  of  its  terrors,  the  lightning  of  its  fatal  blast;  and  wresting  from  the 
tyrant's  hand  the  still  more  afflictive  sceptre  of  oppression;  whUedescending 
into  the  vale  of  years,  traversing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  braving-,  in  the  dead  of 
Winter,  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  cnarter  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  he  had  contributed  to  form,  and  tendering,  from  the  self- 
created  Nation  to  the  mightiest  monarchs  of  Europe,  the  olive  branch  of  peace, 
the  mercurial  wand  of  commerce,  and  the  amulet  of  protection  and  safety  to 
the  man  of  peace;  on  the  pathless  ocean,  from  the  inexorable  cruelty  and 
merciless  rapacity  of  war.  And,  finally,  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  with  foor- 
soore  Winters  upon  his  head,  under  the  torture  of  an  incurable  disease,  retom- 
ing  to  his  native  land,  closine  his  days  as  the  chief  magistrate  at  his  adopted 
Commonwealth,  after  contributing  by  his  counsels,  under  the  preaideDcy  of 
Washing^ton,  and  recording  his  name,  under  the  sanction  of  devout  prayer 
invoked  oy  him  to  Ood,  to  that  Constitution  under  the  authority  of  whteh  we 
are  here  assembled,  as  the  Representatives  of  the  North  American  People,  to 
receive,  in  their  name  and  for  them,  these  venerable  relics  of  the  wise,  the 
valiant,  and  the  good  founders  of  our  great  confederated  Republio--«ieae 
sacred  symbols  of  our  golden  age. 

May  toey  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  our  government!  And  may 
every  American,  who  shall  hereafter  behold  them,  ejaculate  a  mingled  offering 
of  praise  to  that  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  by  whose  tender  merdea  our 
Union  has  been  hitherto  preserved,  throng  all  the  vicissitudes  and  revolutions 
of  this  turbulent  world;  and  of  prayer  for  the  continuance  of  these  blesabiSB, 
farv  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  to  our  beloved  countiy,  fran  age  to  agei 
tul  time  shall  be  no  more! 
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In  starting  in  1727  the  Junto,  a  club  of  yoang  persons  for  mutaal  im- 
provement,  and  in  his  ProjxmiU  for  promoting  U9^l  Knowledge  in 
1748,  Franklin  applied  the  principle  of  association  to  a  field,  and  to 
modes  of  educational  action  far  wider,  and  more  beneficent  than  had  yet 
been  reached  in  any  country. 

The  name  Lyoenm  has  been  tranaferred  from  the  local  appellation  of  a  building 
or  groTe,  oaed  for  gymnastic  exeroiaea,  in  tiie  anburba  of  Atiiena.  This  waa  called 
the  LjoemDi  beoaoae  it  waa  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ljdns,  *^  the  destroyer 
of  wolves  '*  {Lukoi,)  It  was  made  over  to  Aristotle,  to  be  used  by  him  aa  a  place 
for  delivering  his  instmctions,  and  as  saoh  became  famous  under  its  local  name. 
The  word  was  adopted  in  modem  timea,  and  made  a  generic  terfu  or  common 
nonn,  to  designate  achools  where  the  philosophy  of  Aristotie  was  taught,  and 
anbaequentiy  in  France  to  institutiona  for  giving  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  to 
adnlta,  upon  a  plan  aometimea  in  whole  or  in  part  mutual  or  conversational,  and 
thua  aomewhat  similar  to  the  lectures  in  which  Ariatotie  gave  hia  instructions  at 
the  original  Lyceum. 

Theae  lecturea  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  two  kinds ;  those  which  he  deliv- 
ered in  the  forenoon,  to  confidential — **  eeoterio" — hearers,  on  abstruse  subjects  in 
philosophy,  nearly  anawering  to  theology,  and  on  physics  and  dialectica ;  and,  aeo- 
ondly,  those  whidi  he  delivered  in  tiie  afternoon,  to  a  less  select  or  **  exoteric  *'  au- 
dienoe,  which  included  rhetoric,  sophistics,  and  dialectics,  and  were  of  a  more  popu- 
lar character.  Such  courses  of  lectures,  which  were  then  usually  given  by  phil^ao- 
phera  eminent  enough  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  school,  corresponded  in  some  meaa- 
ure  to  the  collegiate  or  university  education  of  the  present  day.  Ariatotie'a  in- 
atructiona  were  delivered  while  he  and  his  pupils  walked  about  in  the  grounda 
of  the  Lyceum ;  and  his  school  waa  under  certain  regulationa  for  tiie  preaervation 
of  order  and  decorum. 

The  name  was  applied  to  an  institution  opened  in  Paria,  in  1786.  Pil&tre  da 
Bozier,  the  celebrated  eronaut,  and  who  periahed  by  fklling  from  his  balloon, 
had  some  years  before  attempted  to  establish,  under  the  name  of  *^  Museum,"  an 
inatitution  for  the  improvement  of  adults,  of  which  we  find  no  very  fhll  account, 
but  which  seems  to  have  resembled  quite  strikingly,  in  some  of  ita  chief  featurea, 
the  American  Lyceum.  It  included  a  collection  of  natural  objects,  and  a  library. 
But  it  waa  pecuniarily  unsnocessftd,  and  waa  diasolved ;  the  collection  and  books 
being  sold.  A  number  of  gentlemen  of  literary  taste,  some  little  time  afterward, 
aaaooiated  themselves  together  to  establish  another  inatitution,  on  a  plan  improved 
and  enlarged  from  that  of  de  Bozier'a  muaeum,  and  which  they  called  the  Lyce- 
um. At  the  rooma  of  this  institution,  daily  lectures  were  delivered  by  M.  de  La 
Harpe,  an  eminent  author  and  critic,  during  the  period  f^m  1786  to  1794 ;  when 
they  were  interrupted  by  hia  impriaonment,  and  were  subsequently  resumed  fbr 
a  time.  Theae  lectures  were  to  some  extent  similar  to  our  preaent  popular  leo- 
turea ;  or  rather  to  the  couraea  on  the  Lowell  foundation,  and  aometimea  to  those 
before  our  various  young  men's  institutes.  They  were  of  a  popular  character, 
and  were  attended  by  numeroua  audiences  of  the  most  fhshionable  people  of  the 
day.  They  were  upon  the%istory  of  literature,  and  included  much  collateral  dia- 
quiaition,  and  particularly  critidam.  The  author  subsequentiy  published  their 
substance,  under  the  title  of  ^^Cou/n  d$  LitUratwey  The  work  haa  become  a 
atandard  one,  and  haa  been  often  republished,  and  variously  edited,  with  notes 
and  additions.  The  lecturea  of  La  Harpe  appear  to  have  oonatituted  the  prindpal 
instruction  of  the  Lyceum,  aa  the  celebrity  of  the  inatitution  did  not  aurvive  hia 
connection  with  it. 

The  name  haa,  during  the  present  century,  been  applied  in  Franoe  to  a  dasa  ef 
achools  corresponding  to  the  gymnasiums  of  Ghermany,  and  the  academies  and 
public  high  schools  of  this  country. 

The  Conservatory  (Oonetrvatoir^)  of  Arta  and  Tradea,  in  Pazia^' 
ated  with  VauaujMOD,  in  the  reign  of  Louia  XVI.,  but  ^d  not  tikr 
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•nd  ictioii  imtQ  1796,  embodies,  in  a  tTstemadc  fonn,  many  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Lyceum,  as  proposed  and  labored  for  by  Josiah  Holbrook,  for  all  olaaaea  of  per- 
sona and  interests,  from  1828  to  1840.  It  baa  grown  with  the  development  of  na- 
tional industry,  and  the  progress  of  sdenoe ;  and,  aided  by  annaal  governmental 
grants,  it  has  become  oonsoUdated  into  an  institution.  Its  thirteen  galleries  of 
materials  and  of  machines  may  be  called  the  archives  of  indnstrial  arts.  Its  lec- 
tures, soienUfio  and  practical,  delivered  in  a  laige  amphitheater,  are  crowded  in 
the  winter  evenings  by  representatives  of  the  working  classes.  Similar  instita- 
tlons,  but  resembling  more  the  mechanic  institutions  of  England,  eziat  in  the 
prindpal  manufacturing  towns  of  France. 

MSOHANIOS*  INSTITUTIONS.      SOOUTT  FOB  THE  DDTUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  history  of  the  Ifechtmics'  InMuUon  through  all  its  phases  of  development, 
from  the  earliest  young  men's  mutual  improvement  society  established  in  London, 
in  1690,  with  the  encouragement  of  Defoe,  Dr.  Kidder,  and  others,  under  the  name 
of  "Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners *'-— the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice— the  "Reformation  Society  of  Paisley"  in  1787;  the  Sunday  Sodety  in 
1789,  the  Cast  Iron  Philosophers  in  1791,  the  first  Artixans'  Library  in  1795,  and 
the  Birmingham  Brotherly  Society  in  1796,  all  among  the  working  classes  of  Bir- 
mingham ; — the  popular  scientiflc  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Anderson,  to  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  in  Glasgow,  in  1798 — ^the  establishment  of  the  Anderson's  Univers- 
ity at  that  place  in  1796,  and  the  incorporation  into  it  of  a  gratuitous  course  of 
elementary  philosophical  lectures  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  in  1799,  for  the  benefit  of  me- 
chanics,—the  Edinburg  School  of  Arts  in  1821,  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institute, 
the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  and  Apprentice's  Libraiy,  and  the  London  Mechanic 
Institution  in  1828 — which  from  this  date,  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Mr. 
Brougham  and  others,  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  kingdom  until  there  are  now 
over  700  societies  scattered  through  every  considerable  village,  especially  every 
manufacturing  district  in  the  kingdom,  numbering  in  1849, 120,000  members,  iOS 
reading-rooms,  and  815,000  volumes— constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters in  the  educational  or  sodal  history  of  Great  Britian. 

In  1  '<25,  as  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  extended  and  growing  interest  in 
mechanic  institutions  and  popular  libraries,  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
fhl  Knowledge"  was  formed;  which  commenced  immediately  a  series  of  cheap 
and  usefhl  publications  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  a 
new  era  in  English  literature — ^the  preparation  of  books  adapted  in  subject  and 
mode  of  treatment,  as  well  as  in  price,  to  the  ciroumstanoea  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  In  1881,  this  society  commenced  a  quarterly  journal  of  education, 
which  was  discontinued  in  1886,  at  the  close  of  the  tentii  volume.  In  1836,  two 
volumes  of  essaya  on  education,  several  of  them  delivered  as  lectures  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  were  published  by  this  society.  These  twelve 
volumes,  and  the  four  volumes  pubUshed  by  the  Central  Sodety  of  Education, 
oomposed  of  several  of  the  most  active  and  liberal-minded  members  of  the  former 
society,  contributed  a  large  mass  of  valuable  information  as  to  the  organization, 
administration,  and  instruction  of  public  schools  in  different  countries,  and  pre- 
pared tiie  way,  in  1889,  for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
on  Education.  Besides  these  educational  works,  the  society  published  other 
books,  comprehended  within  the  intended  scope  of  its  action,  to  the  number,  in 
all,  of  more  than  two  hundred  volumes.  Among  these  were  the  "i^mnjf  Maga- 
mn$  ;  "  the  "/Vnny  Cyclopedia  /  "  a  series  of  more  than  two  hundred  maps ;  a  "  QiU- 
Ury  of  TMroUt;'  in  seven  volumes ;  "  StatitHet  of  Great  Britain^'*  by  Mr.  M' 
Cullooh,  in  five  volumes ;  a  complete  series  of  agricultural  works ;  two  extensive 
series  of  volumes  called  the  ^^Liirtuy  of  BnUrimmng  KncwUdge^^^  and  the  "Zt- 
hrary  of  Uirftd  KnowUdge^^^  which  were  published  in  parts  or  pamphlets ;  De 
Morgan'a  ^^I>^0r4nUal  and  Integral  OcUouha  ;  "  tables  of  logarithma  and  numbers, 
and  of  statistloB  on  annuities,  savings  banks,  and  medhanics'  inttitatOB.    The 
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•ofllelj  tlio  oommenoed  a  ^^Bio^repkieal  JHctianary^"  on  a  magnifleent  soale  and 
of  ^raat  ralne ;  bat  this  was  unfortunatelj  discontinued  after  the  publication  of 
MTen  volnmea,  containing  letter  A.  The  circulation  of  the  preliminary  disooune 
to  this  series  of  publicationB,  reached  100,000  copies ;  that  of  the  weekly  "Anwy 
Magmimiy**  oTer  200,000 ;  of  those  of  its  books  of  a  more  popular  character,  some- 
timM  40,000 ;  and  of  many  of  the  scientific  ones,  25,000. 

FBAKKLIN'S  club  fob  MUTUiL  DCPBOySMEMT. 

Franklin  formed  a  Lyceum,  in  effect  though  not  in  name,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
17S7,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account  in  his  ^^AtUobiographjf.^^ 

In  the  autunm  of  the  preceding  year,  (1727,)  I  had  formed  most  of  my  ingen- 
ions  aoquuntance  into  a  dub  for  mutual  improvement,  which  we  called  the  Jon- 
to;  we  met  on  Friday  evenings.  The  rules  that  I  drew  tip  required  that  every 
member,  in  his  turn,  should  produce  one  or  more  queries  on  any  point  of  morals, 
politios,  or  natural  philosophy,  to  b«  discussed  by  the  cctoipany ;  and  onoe  in 
three  months  produce  and  read  an  essay,  of  his  own  writing,  on  any  subject  he 
pleased.  Our  debates  were  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  president,  and  to  be 
oonducted  in  the  Binoere  spirit  of  inquiry  after  truth,  without  fondness  for  dis- 
pute, or  desire  of  victoiy;  end,  to  prevent  warmth,  all  expressions  of  positiveness 
in  opinions,  or  direct  contradictions,  were  after  some  time  made  contraband,  and 
prohibited  under  small  pecuniary  penalties.* 

The  dub  was  the  best  school  of  philosophy,  morality,  and  politics  that  then 
existed  in  the  province ;  for  our  queries  (which  were  read  the  week  preceding 
their  discussion)  put  us  upon  reading  with  attention  on  the  seversl  subjects,  that 
we^night  speak  more  to  the  purpose ;  and  here  too  we  acquired  better  habits  ot 
oonversadon,  every  thing  being  studied  in  our  rules  which  might  prevent  our 
disgusting  each  other;  hence  the  long  continuance  of  the  dub. 

At  the  time  I  established  mysdf  in  Pennsylvania,  there  was  not  a  good  book- 
seller's  shop  in  any  of  the  colonies  to  the  southward  of  Boston.  In  New- York 
and  Philadelphia,  the  printers  were  indeed  stationers,  but  they  sold  only  paper, 
&c,  almanacs,  ballads,  and  a  few  common  school-books.  Those  who  loved 
reading  were  obliged  to  send  for  their  books  from  England ;  the  members  of  the 
Junto  had  each  a  few.  We  had  left  the  alehouse,  where  we  first  met,  and  hired  a 
room  to  hold  our  club  in.  I  proposed  that  we  should  all  of  us  bring  our  books 
to  that  room ;  where  they  would  not  only  be  ready  to  consult  in  our  conferences, 
but  become  a  common  benefit,  each  of  us  being  at  liberty  to  borrow  such  ss  he 
wished  to  read  at  home.  This  was  aocorcUngly  done,  and  for  some  lime  contented 
ns.    Finding  the  advantage  of  this  little  collection,  I  proposed  to  render  the  benefit 

*Dr.  Fraoklin's  account  of  the  romnben  of  thu  club  is  aiDoainf.  "The  fint  membOTi 
wvra  JoMph  Brientnal,  a  eopj«r  of  deedi  for  the  •criTciwn;  a  good  natured,  friendly, 
middlo-afed  man ;  a  f reat  lover  of  poetry,  readinf  all  he  could  meet  with,  and  writinf  aome  that 
was  tolerable ;  very  infeoions  in  making  little  nioknackeries ;  and  of  sensible  conTersation. 
Thomas  Godfrey,  a  self-taught  mathematician,  great  in  his  way,  and  afterward  iuTcntor  of  what 
ia  DOW  called  HadUif*§  QuudrwU,  But  he  knew  little  oat  of  his  way,  and  was  not  a  plaaaiog 
companion ;  as,  like  most  great  mathematicians  I  have  met  with,  he  expected  universal  pracisioa 
io  every  thing  said,  or  was  forever  denying  or  distinguishing  upon  trifles,  to  the  disturbance  of  all 
eonvenation ;  ho  soon  left  ns.  Nicholas  Scull,  a  surveyor,  afterward  surveyor-general,  who 
loved  books,  and  sometimes  made  a  fbw  veises.  William  Parsons,  bred  a  shoemaker,  but  loving 
reading,  had  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  mathematics,  which  he  first  studied  with  a  view  to 
astrology,  and  afterward  laughed  at  it;  he  also  became  surveyor-general.  William  Mangridge, 
Joiner ;  but  a  most  exquisite  mechanic,  and«  solid,  sensible  man.  Dogh  Meredith,  Stephen  PoCIa, 
and  George  Webb,  I  have  characterised  before.  Robert  Grace,  a  young  gentleman  of  some  fortiue ; 
generous,  lively,  and  witty  ;  a  lover  of  punning,  and  of  his  fViends.  Lastly,  William  Oolemaa, 
then  a  merchant's  clerk,  about  my  age,  who  had  the  coolest,  clearest  head,  the  best  heart,  and  Ihi 
oanctest  morals  of  almost  any  man  I  ever  met  with.  He  became,  afterward,  a  merchant  of  gnat 
■da,  and  one  of  our  provincial  Jodgea.  Our  friendship  oootinaed,  witboat  tatarroptloa,  ts  kk 
iisth,  upward  ci  fortj  jaut.** 
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from  the  books  more  oommon,  bj  oommenoing  a  pnblic  enbioription  Iibni7.  i 
drew  a  aketoh  of  the  plan  and  roles  that  would  be  neoeesaiy.  So  few  were  the 
readers  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  minority  of  ns  so  poor,  that  I  was 
not  able,  with  great  industry,  to  And  more  th«i  fifty  persons  (mostly  young 
tradesmen)  willing  to  pay  down  for  this  purpose  forty  shiUings  eaoh,  and  ten 
shillings  per  annum ;  with  this  little  fdnd  we  began.  The  books  were  imported; 
the  library  was  open  one  day  in  the  week  for  lending  them  to  subscribers,  on  their 
promissory  notes  to  pay  double  the  value  if  not  duly  returned.  The  institution 
soon  manifested  its  utility,  was  imitated  by  other  towns,  and  in  other  provinoee. 
The  libraries  were  augmented  by  donations;  reading  became  fiwhionab^;  and 
our  people,  having  no  public  amusements  to  divert  their  attention  from  stndy, 
beoame  better  acquainted  with  books ;  and  in  a  few  years  were  observed  by 
strangers  to  be  better  instructed,  and  more  intelligent,  than  people  of  the  same 
rank  generally  are  in  other  countries. 

This  library  afforded  me  the  means  of  impftvement  by  constant  study ;  for  which 
I  set  apart  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  and  thus  repaired  in  some  degree  the  loss  of 
the  learned  education  my  father  once  iotended  for  me.  Beading  was  the  only 
amusement  I  allowed  myself.  I  spent  no  time  in  taverns,  games,  or  trolie  of  any 
kind,  and  my  industry  in  my  business  continued  as  indefktigable  as  it  was  neces- 
sary. My  ori^nal  habits  continuing,  and  my  fiither  having,  among  his  instruo- 
tions  to  me  when  a  boy,  frequently  repeated  a  proverb  of  Solomon,  *^  Ssui  thou 
a  man  diUgent  in  hit  odUing^  7u  shall  Uand  h€for$  hings^  he  shaU  not  ttand  before 
mean  m«»,*'  I  thence  considered  industry  as  a  means  of  obtaining  wealth  and  dis- 
tinedon,  which  encouraged  me ;  though  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  ever  liter- 
ally stand  before  kings,  which  however  has  since  happened,  for  I  have  stood 
before  five,  and  even  had  the  honor  of  sitting  down  witii  one  (the  E^ing  of  Den- 
mark) to  c^inner.* 

The  late  Dr.  Smith,  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  discourse 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Franklin,  alludes  to  the  Junto  in  the  manner  following.  The 
questions,  which  he  has  selected  from  those  discussed  in  that  dub,  are  curious 
as  a  sample  of  the  diversity  of  their  inquiries,  and  may  still  be  interesting  topics 
of  diHCUssion  in  our  Lyceums. 

"  This  society,  after  having  subsisted  forty  years,  and  having  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  some  very  great  men.  besides  Dr.  Franklin  himself,  became  at  last 
the  foundation  of  the  American  Pnilosophical  Society,  now  assembled  to  pay  the 
debt  of  ffratitude  to  his  memory.  A  Dook^  containing  many  of  the  questions 
discussed  by  the  Junto,  was,  on  the  formation  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Sodety,  delivered  into  my  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  being  digested,  and  m  due 
time  published  among  the  transactions  of  that  bod  jr.  Many  of  the  questions  are 
eurions  and  cautiously  handled ;  such  as  the  following: — 

How  may  the  phenomena  of  vapors  be  explained  t 

Is  self-interest  the  rudder  that  steers  mankmd ;  the  universal  monarch,  to  whom 
all  are  tributaries  t 

Which  is  the  best  form  of  government,  and  what  was  that  form  which  first 
prevailed  among  mankind  t 

Can  any  one  particular  form  suit  all  mankind? 

What  IS  the  reason  that  the  tides  rise  higher  in  the  bay  of  Fnndy  than  in  the 
bay  of  Delaware  ? 

How  may  the  possession  of  the  lakes  be  improved  to  our  advantage! 

Why  are  tummtuous.  uneasy  sensations  united  with  our  desires  t 

Whether  it  ouffht  to  be  the  aim  of  philosophy  to  eradicate  the  paadooat 

How  may  smoKV  chimneys  be  best  cured! 

Whv  does  the  flame  of  a  candle  tend  upward  in  a  spire? 

Which  is  least  criminal,  a  had  action  joined  with  a  good  intention,  or  a  good 
aetion  with  a  bad  intention? 

Is  it  consistent  with  the  prindplea  of  liberty,  in  a  free  government,  to  pnniah  a 
man  as  a  libeller  when  he  speaks  the  truth? 

These,  and  similar  questions  of  a  very  mixed  nature,  beinff  proposed  in  one 
evening,  were  generally  discussed  the  succeeding  evening,  ana  the  substanoe  of 
the  aigunents  entered  in  their  books." 

*  Franklin's  Mmnoin  and  Worki,  Vol.  f .  pp.  O^  88^  te. 
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PROPOSALS   RBLATINQ   TO   THE  EDUCATION    OF  TOUTH-1749. 

Havinff  aoqaired  tome  little  raputalkia  anioiiff  my  fellow-citiBeni  by  pro- 
jectioff  the  public  library  in  1732,  and  obtaining  the  subscriptions  by  wnid^  It 
was  ewabUsbed;  and  by  proposing  and  promoting,  with  success,  sundry  otber 
yhemes  of  utility  in  1749;  I  was  encouraged  to  munrd  another  project,  that  of 
a  noblic  education  for  our  youth.  As  in  the  scheme  of  the  library  I  had  pR>- 
Yided  only  for  iR^gi»«h  books,  so  in  this  new  scheme  my  ideas  went  no  farther 
than  to  procure  uie  m^ans  of  a  fi;ood  English  education.  A  number  of  my 
friends,  to  whom  I  communicatea  the  proposal,  concurred  with  me  in  tfaeie 
ideas:  out  Mr.  Alien,  Mr.  Francia  Mr.  Peters,  and  some  other  persona  of 
wealth  and  learning,  whose  subscriptions  and  countenance  we  should  need, 
being  of  opinion  tha£  it  ought  to  include  the  learned  languages,  I  submitted  my 
judgment  to  theirs,  retaining  however  a  strong  proposscasion  in  favor  of  my 
flrBTplan.  and  resolving  to  preserve  as  much  of  It  as  I  could,  and  to  noaxw 
the  Knglwh  school  by  every  means  in  my  power. 

Before  I  went  about  to  procure  subscriptions.  I  thought  it  proper  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  people  oy  a  pamphlet,  whicu  I  wro^  and  prmted,  and  dis- 
tributed wiUi  mv  newspapers  gratis.  The  title  was,  Proposcda  Relating  to  the 
EdwxUum  of  '^outh  in  Pmfingylvania,  I  happen  to  fciave  preserved  one  of 
them^  and,  b^  reading  a  few  passages,  it  will  appear  how  much  the  l^wgHfh 
leammg  was  ms'sted  upon  in  it;  andl  had  good  reasons  to  know  that  this  was 
a  prevailing  part  of  tao  motives  for  subscribing  with  most  of  the  origfaial 
benefiictora.  I  met  with  but  few  refusals  in  soliciting  the  subscriptions;  and 
the  sum  was  more  the  considerable,  as  I  had  put  the  contribution  on  this  footing, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  immediate,  and  the  whole  paid  at  once,  but  in  parts,  a 
fifth  annually  during  five  years.  To  put  the  machine  in  motian,  twenty-fioar 
of  the  principal  sabraribers  agreed  to  take  upon  themselves  the  trust;  and  a 
set  of  constitutions  for  their  ^vemment,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  schoola 
were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Frances  and  mvse  i,  which  were  signed  by  us  all,  asa 
printed,  that  toe  publie  might  know  what  was  to  be  expected.  I  wrote  alK)  a 
paper,  entitlecL  Ideas  of  an  EnglUh  SchooL  which  was  printed,  and  afterwards 
annexed  to  Mr.  Peters'  sermon,  preachea  at  the  opening  of  the  Academy. 
This  paper  was  said  to  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  trustees;  and  the  eocpeo- 
tation  at  the  public  tliat  the  idea  might  in  a  great  measure  be  carried  &bo 
execution,  contributed  to  render  the  subscrptidns  more  liberal  as  well  as  more 
geoeraL 

Advertisement  to  the  Reader, 

It  has  kmg  been  regretted  as  a  misfortune  to  the  youth  of  this  province  tfaa^ 
we  have  no  Academy  m  which  they  might  receive  the  accomplishments  of  a 
regular  education.  The  following  paper  of  Hints  towards  forming  a  plan  for 
that  purpose,  is  so  far  approved  dy  some  publioHq>irited  gentlemen,  to  whom 
it  has  been  privately  communicated,  that  they  have  directed  a  number  of 
copies  to  be  made  by  the  press,  and  properly  distrlbutecL  in  order  to  obtain  the 
sentiments  and  advice  of  men  of  fearainf,  understanmng.  and  expertanoe  In 
these  matter;  and  have  determined  to  use  their  interest  Bna  best  eiutoavon  to 
have  the  scheme,  when  completecL  carried  firaduallv  into  execution;  in  which 
they  have  reason  to  believe  they  shall  have  tne  hearty  concurrence  and  aaslit- 
anoe  of  many,  who  are  well-wishers  to  their  oounny.  Those  who  Incline  to 
fovor  the  design  with  their  advice,  either  as  to  the  parts  of  learning  to  be 
taught,  the  order  of  study,  the  method  of  teaching,  the  economy  of  the 
school,  or  any  other  matter  of  importance  to  the  success  of  ttie  undertaking, 
are  desired  to  communicate  their  sentiments  as  soon  as  may  be  by  letter,  cB- 
recfeed  to  Bw  Franklin,  Printer,  in  Philadelphia. 

FBOPOSED  HnfTS  FOB  AN  ACADEMY. 

The  good  education  of  youth  has  been  esteemed  by  wise  men  in  all  ages,  as 
the  surest  foundation  of  the  happiness  both  of  private  families  and  of  common- 
wealtha  Almost  all  governments  have  therefore  made  it  a  principal  object  of 
their  attention  to  establish  and  endow  with  proper  revenues  such  seminaries  of 
learning,  as  mi|^  supply  the  succeeding  age  with  men  qualified  to  serve  the 
public  with  honor  to  themselves  and  to  their  country. 

Many  of  the  first  setUera  of  these  provinces  were  men  who  had  received  a 
good  education  in  Europe;  and  to  their  wisdom  and  good  management  we  owe 
much  of  oar  present  prosperity.  Bat  their  hands  were  full,  and  tiiey  oould 
not  do  all  thinga    The  present  race  are  not  thought  to'be  generally  of  equal 
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abOity;  for,  thongfa  the  American  youth  are  allowed  not  to  want  capacity,  yet 
the  best  capacities  require  cultivation;  it  being  truly  with  them,  as  with  the 
best  ground,  which,  unless  well  tilled  and  sowed  with  prafltable  seed,  produces 
only  ranker  weeds. 

That  we  may  obtain  the  advantages  arising  from  an  increase  of  knowledge, 
and  prevent,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  mischievous  consequences  that  would 
attend  a  general  ignorance  among  us,  the  following  hints  are  offered  towards 
fonning  a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Pennsylvania,  vii. : 

A  Charter. 
That  some  persons  of  leisure  and  public  spirit  apply  for  a  charter,  by  which 
they  may  be  incorporated,  with  power  to  erect  an  Academy  for  the  education 
of  youth,  to  govern  the  same,  provide  masters,  make  rules,  receive  donatioDs, 
purchase  lands,  and  to  add  to  their  number,  from  time  to  time,  such  otiier  per- 
sons as  they  shall  judge  suitable. 

Voluntary  Action  of  Tktuiees, 
That  the  members  of  the  corporation  make  it  their  pleasure,  and  in  some 
degree  their  business,  to  visit  the  Academy  often,  encourage  and  countenance 
the  youth,  countenance  and  assist  the  masters,  and  by  all  meaos  in  their  power 
advance  the  usefulness  and  reputation  of  the  design;  that  they  look  on  the 
students  as  in  some  sort  their  children,  treat  them  with  familiarity  and  affec- 
tion, and,  when  they  have  behaved  well,  and  gone  through  their  studies,  and 
are  to  enter  the  world,  zealously  unite,  and  make  all  the  interest  that  can  be 
made  to  establish  them,  whether  in  business,  offices,  marriages,  or  any  other 
thing  for  their  advantage,  preferably  to  all  other  persans  even  of  equal  merit. 

BuUdinff — Location — Equipment 

nat  a  house  be  provided  for  the  Academy,  if  not  in  the  town,  not  many 
miles  from  it;  the  situation  high  and  dry,  and,  if  it  may  be,  not  far  from  a 
river,  having  a  garden,  orchard,  meadow,  and  a  field  or  twa 

That  the  house  be  furnished  with  a  library  if  in  the  country  (if  in  the  town, 
the  town  libraries  may  serve),  with  maps  of  all  countries,  globes,  some  math- 
ematical instruments,  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philos(^hy, 
and  for  mechanics;  prints  of  all  kinds,  prospects,  buildings,  and  machines. 

Rector— Physical  TYaining  of  PupHs, 
That  the  Rector  be  a  man  of  good  understanding,  good  morals,  diligent  «^nH 
patikit,  learned  in  the  languages  and  sciences,  and  a  correct,  pure  speaker  and 
writer  of  the  English  tongue;  to  have  such  tutors  under  him  as  shall  be 


That  the  boarding  scholars  diet  together,  plainly,  temperately,  and  frugally. 

That  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  to  strengthen  and  render  active  their 
bodies,  they  be  frequently  exercised  in  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  and 
swimming. 

That  they  have  peculiar  habits  to  <HgHTigni«h  them  from  other  youth,  if  the 
Academy  be  in  or  near  the  town;  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  ttieir 
behavior  may  be  the  better  observed. 

Studies  to  be  Selected  and  Adapted, 
As  to  their  studies,  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  taught  everything  that 
is  useful,  and  everything  that  is  ornamental.  But  art  is  long,  and  their  time 
is  short.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  they  learn  those  things  that  are  likely 
to  be  most  useful  and  most  omamentai;  regard  being  had  to  the  several  pro- 
fnsriont  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Writingf  Drawing,  and  Arithmetic 
An  dionld  be  tan^t  to  write  a  fair  hand,  and  swift,  as  that  is  useful  to  aU. 
And  with  it  may  be  learned  something  of  drawing,  by  imitation  of  prints,  and 
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•ome  ci^  the  first  principles  of  perspectiTe.    Arithmetic^  acooonts,  and  some 
of  the  first  principles  of  geometry  and  astronomy. 

Engli^  Lanffuage-^fomposUion  and  Pronunciation. 

The  English  language  might  be  taught  by  grammar,  and  reading  soma  of 
our  best  antiiors  (Tillotson,  Addison,  Pope,  Algenon  Sidney),  having  reference 
to  clearness  and  conciseness  of  style,  and  distinct  and  emphatic  proQundaHan. 

To  form  their  style,  they  should  be  put  on  writing  letters  to  each  ofiier, 
making  abstracts  of  what  they  read,  or  writing  the  same  things  in  their  own 
words;  telling  or  writing  stories  lately  read,  in  their  own  expressions— all  to 
be  revised  and  corrected  by  the  tutor,  who  should  give  his  reasons,  and  explain 
the  force  and  import  of  worda 

To  form  their  pronunciation,  they  may  be  put  on  w»AiHtig  declamatians, 
repeating  speeches,  and  delivering  orations;  the  tutor  assisting  at  the  re- 
hearaals,  teaching,  advising,  and  correcting  their  accent. 

Reading  made  Serviceable  to  cM  Useful  Knowledge. 

If  History  (with  Universal  and  National)  be  made  a  constant  part  of  their 
reading,  may  not  almost  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge  be  that  way  introdooed 
to  advantage,  and  with  pleasure  to  the  student  ?    As 

Chranologyy  by  the  help  of  charts  and  tables,  fixing  the  dates  of  important 
events,  and  the  epochs  of  famous  men. 

Ancierit  CfustomSj  civil  and  religious,  their  origin  and  distinctive  features 
by  prints  of  medals  and  monuments. 

Morality ,  by  timely  observations  on  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  taH  of  indi- 
viduials  and  Statee— the  advantages  of  temperance,  order,  frugality,  industry, 
and  perseverance. 

Religion,  the  necessity  of  its  principles  to  the  public,  and  advantages  to 
individuals,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  above  all  others,  ancient  or 
modem. 

Politics,  or  the  advantages  of  dvil  order  and  constitutions;  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry,  the  protection  of  property,  the  encouragement  of  inven- 
tions, the  necessity  of  good  laws,  and  due  execution  of  justice. 

The  power  of  oratory  and  log^c  on  great  historical  occasions^-goveming, 
turning,  and  leading  great  bodies  of  mankind,  armies,  cities,  and  nations. 

Discussions — Oral  and  Written. 
On  historical  occasions,  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  Justioe  and  injnstioe^ 
will  naturally  arise,  and  may  be  put  to  youth,  which  they  may  debate  in  con- 
versation and  in  writing.  When  they  ardently  desire  victory,  for  the  sake  of 
the  praise  attending  it,  they  will  begin  to  feel  ttie  want,  and  be  sensible  of  theme 
of  logic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning  to  discover  truth,  and  of  arguing  to  defend  it, 
and  convince  adversaries.  This  would  be  the  time  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
Iirinciples  of  that  art.  Grotius,  Puffendorff ,  and  some  other  writers  of  the 
same  kind,  may  be  used  to  decide  their  disputes.  Public  disputes  warm  ^ba 
imagination,  whet  the  industry,  and  strengthen  the  natural  abilities. 

Foreign  Languages — Ancient  and  Modem. 
When  youth  are  told  that  the  great  men  whose  lives  and  actions  they  read 
in  histoxy  spoke  two  of  the  best  languages  that  ever  were,  the  most  expressive, 
copious,  beautiful;  and  that  the  finest  writings,  the  most  correct  compositions, 
the  most  perfect  productions  of  human  wit  and  wisdom,  are  in  those  languages 
which  have  endured  for  ages,  and  will  endure  while  there  are  men;  that  no 
translation  can  do  them  justice,  or  give  the  pleasure  found  in  reading  the 
originals;  that  those  languages  contain  all  science;  that  one  of  them  is  become 
almost  universa],  being  the  language  of  learned  men  in  all  countries;  and  that 
to  understand  them  is  a  distinguishing  ornament;  they  may  be  thereby  made 
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darirons  of  Iflamlng  thoee  Irnignagea,  and  their  Indnetry  diarpened  In  the 
aoqniaitioii  of  them.  All  intended  for  divinity  shoald  be  taught  the  Latin  and 
Ghneek;  for  phytic,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French;  for  law,  the  Latin  and 
French;  merchantB,  the  French,  Gterman,  and  Spanish;  and,  though  all  ahoold 
not  beoompelled  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  the  modem  foreign  languages,  yet 
none  that  have  an  ardent  desire  to  learn  them  should  be  refused;  their  igngH^^ 
arithmetic,  and  other  studies  absolutely  neoesnry,  not  being  neglected. 

If  the  new  Univerwal  History  were  also  oead,  it  would  give  a  connected  idea 
of  human  affairs,  so  far  as  it  goes,  which  should  be  followed  by  the  best  mod- 
em histories,  particularly  of  our  mother  country;  then  of  these  colonies, 
which  should  be  accompanied  with  observations  on  their  rise,  increase,  use  to 
Great  Britain,  encouragements  and  discouragements,  the  means  to  make  them 
flourish,  and  secure  their  liberties. 

Sciences  of  Observation  and  EoBperiment 

With  the  history  of  men,  times,  and  nations,  should  be  read  at  proper  hours 
or  days,  some  of  the  best  histories  of  naiurtf  which  would  not  only  be  delight- 
ful to  youth,  and  furnish  them  with  matter  for  their  letteni,  as  well  as  other 
history,  but  would  afterwords  be  of  great  use  to  thenl,  whether  they  are  mer- 
chants, handicrafts,  or  divines;  enabling  the  first  the  better  to  understand 
many  commodities  and  drugs,  the  second  to  improve  his  trade  or  handicraft 
by  new  mixtures  and  materials,  and  the  last  to  adorn  his  discourses  by  beauti- 
ful comparisons,  and  strengthen  them  by  new  proofs  of  divine  providence. 
The  conversation  of  all  will  be  improved  by  it,  as  occasions  frequently  occur 
of  ma^iriTig  natural  observations,  which  are  instructive,  agreeable,  and  enter- 
taining in  almost  all  companies.  Natural  history  will  also  afford  opportunities 
of  introducing  many  obsorvations,  relating  to  the  preeervation  of  health, 
which  may  be  afterwards  of  great  use.  Arbuthnot  on  Air  and  Ailment,  Sano- 
torius  on  Perspiration,  Lemery  on  Foods,  and  some  others,  may  now  be  read, 
and  a  very  little  explanation  will  make  them  sufficiently  intelligible  to  youth. 

Ocurdening  and  AgricvMure — Commerce— Mechanic  Arts, 
Whfle  they  are  reading  natural  history,  might  not  a  little  gardening,  plant- 
ing; grafting,  and  inoculating,  be  taught  and  practised;  and  now  and  then  ex- 
cnisians  made  to  the  neighboring  plantations  of  the  best  farmers,  their  methods 
observed  and  reasoned  upon  for  the  information  of  youth,  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  being  useful  to  all,  and  skill  in  it  no  disparagement  to  any! 

The  history  of  commerce^  of  the  invention  of  ails,  rise  of  manufactures, 
progroBB  of  trade,  change  of  its  seats,  with  the  reasons  and  causes,  cnay  also 
be  made  entertaining  to  youth,  and  will  be  useful  to  all  And  this,  with  the 
accounts  in  other  history  of  the  prodigious  force  and  effect  of  engines  and 
machines  used  in  war,  will  naturally  introduce  a  desire  to  be  instonicted  in 
medianics,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  principles  of  that  art  by  which  weak 
men  perform  such  wonders,  labor  is  saved,  and  manufactures  e^iedited.  This 
wiU  be  the  time  to  show  them  prints  of  ancient  and  modem  machines;  to  ex- 
plain them,  to  be  copied,  and  for  lectures  in  mechanical  philosophy. 

Oood  Breeding  and  Doing  Oood, 

With  the  whole  should  be  constantly  inculcated  and  cultivated  that  benignity 
of  mind  which  shows  itself  in  searching  for  and  seizing  every  opportunity  to 
serve  and  to  oblige;  and  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  good  breeding  ; 
highly  useful  to  the  possessor,  and  most  agreeable  to  alL 

The  idea  of  what  is  true  merit  should  also  be  often  presented  to  youth,  ex- 
plAixied  and  impressed  on  their  minds,  as  consisting  in  an  inclination,  joined 
with  an  ability ,  to  serve  mankind,  one's  country,  friends,  and  family;  which 
abUity  is,  with  the  blessing  of  Grod,  to  be  acquired  or  greatly  increased  by 
tnte  learning;  and  should,  indeed,  be  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  learning. 
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nOBTCH  OF  AN  XlfQIJBH  8CHOO..— :  749. 

For  tJu  CbntUUratkm  </  tMs  TYusUa  qf  the  PMtaddpMa  Aoadtm^. 

It  k  expected  thai  every  Bcholar  to  be  admitted  into  the  ■chod  be  at  toaat 
able  to  pronounoe  and  divide  the  syllables  in  reading,  and  to  write  a  lec;ifale 
hand.    None  to  be  received  that  are  tinder       years  of  age. 

Firt/t  or  Lowett  Class, 

Let  the  first  class  learn  the  English  grammar  roles,  and  at  the  same  time  let 
particular  care  be  taken  to  improve  them  in  orthography.  Perhaps  the  latter 
is  best  done  by  pairing  the  scholars;  two  of  those  nearest  equal  in  their  speUing 
to  be  put  together.  Let  these  strive  for  victory;  each  propoonding  ten  words 
every  day  to  the  other  to  be  spelled.  He  that  spells  truly  most  of  the  other's 
words,  is  victor  for  that  day;  he  that  is  victor  most  days  in  a  month  to  obtain 
a  prize,  a  pretty,  neat  book  of  some  kind,  useful  in  their  future  studies.  This 
method  fixes  the  attc^ntion  of  children  extremely  to  the  orthography  of  words, 
and  makes  them  good  spellers  very  early.  It  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  be  so 
ignorant  of  this  little  art,  in  his  own  language,  as  to  be  perpetually  confoynd- 
ing  words  of  like  sound  and  different  significations;  the  consdoosnea  of  whieh 
defect  makes  some  men,  otherwise  of  g^cod  learning  and  understanding,  averse 
to  writing  even  a  common  letter. 

Lot  the  pieces  read  by  the  scholars  in  this  class  be  short;  such  as  Croxal's 
fables  and  little  stories.  In  giving  the  lesson,  let  it  be  read  to  them ;  let  the 
meaning  of  the  difllcult  words  in  it  be  explained  to  them;  and  let  them  con  it 
over  by  themselves  before  they  are  called  to  read  to  the  mast«r  or  usher;  who 
is  to  take  particular  care  that  they  do  not  read  too  fast,  and  that  they  duly 
observe  the  stops  and  pauses.  A  vocabulary  of  the  most  usual  difllcult  words 
might  be  formed  for  their  use,  with  explanations;  and  they  might  daily  get  a 
few  of  those  words  and  explanations  by  heart,  which  would  a  little  exercise 
their  memories;  or  at  least  t^ey  might  write  a  number  of  them  in  a  small  book 
for  that  purpose,  which  would  help  to  fix  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  their 
minds,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  every  one  with  a  little  dictionary  for  his 
future  use. 

Tfie  Second  Class, 

To  be  taught  reading  with  attention,  and  with  proper  modulations  of  the 
voice,  according  to  the  sentiment  and  the  subject. 

Some  short  pieces,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  a  Spectetor,  to  be  given  this 
class  for  lessons,  (and  some  of  the  easier  Spectators  would  be  very  suitable  for 
the  purpose).  These  lessons  might  be  given  every  night  as  tasks;  the  scholars 
to  stody  them  against  the  morning.  Let  it  then  be  required  of  them  to  give 
an  account,  first  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  construction  of  one  or  two  sen- 
tences. This  will  oblige  them  to  recur  frequently  to  their  grammar,  and  fix  ita 
principal  rules  in  their  memory.  Next,  of  t^e  intention  of  the  writer,  or  the 
scope  of  the  piece,  the  meaning  of  each  sentence,  and  of  every  uncommon 
word.  This  would  early  acquaint  them  with  the  meaning  and  force  of  words^ 
and  give  them  tliat  most  necessary  habit  of  reading  with  attention. 

Tie  mast>cr  t!ien  to  read  the  piece  with  the  proper  modulations  of  voice, 
due  cmpliasis,  and  suitable  action,  where  action  is  required;  and  put  the  youth 
on  imitating  his  manner. 

Where  the  author  has  used  an  expression  not  the  best,  let  it  be  pointed  out; 
and  let  his  beauties  be  particularly  remarked  to  the  youth. 

Let  the  lessons  for  reading  be  varied,  that  the  youth  may  be  made  acquainted 
wit^  good  styles  of  all  kinds  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  proper  manner  of 
reading  each  kind— eometimes  a  well-told  story,  a  piece  of  a  sermon,  a  gen- 
eral's speech  to  his  soldiers,  a  speech  in  a  tragedy,  somo  part  of  a  cooaedy,  an 
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desiroiis  of  Ifnmtng  those  languages,  and  their  industry  sharpened  In  tlie 
acquisition  of  them.  All  intended  for  divinity  should  be  tanght  the  Latin  and 
Greek;  for  physic,  the  Latin,  Qreek,  and  French;  for  law,  the  Latin  and 
French;  merchants,  the  French,  G^erman,  and  Spanish;  and,  though  all  should 
not  beoompeUed  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  the  modem  foreign  languages,  yet 
none  that  have  an  ardent  desire  to  learn  them  should  be  refused;  their  Tgngiiah^ 
arithmetic,  and  other  studies  absolutely  necessary,  not  being  neglected. 

If  the  new  Univeraal  History  were  also  need,  it  would  give  a  connected  idea 
of  human  alZkirs,  so  far  as  it  goes,  which  should  be  followed  by  the  best  mod- 
em histories,  particularly  of  our  mother  country;  then  of  these  colonies, 
which  should  be  accompanied  with  observations  on  their  rise,  increase^  use  to 
Ghneat  Britain,  encouragements  and  discouragements,  the  means  to  make  .them 
flourish,  and  secure  their  liberties. 

Sciences  of  ObservcUion  and  ExperimenL 

With  the  history  of  men,  times,  and  nations,  should  be  read  at  proper  hours 
or  days,  some  of  the  beet  histories  of  naturty  which  would  not  only  be  delight- 
ful to  youth,  and  furnish  them  with  matter  for  their  lettent,  as  well  as  other 
history,  but  would  afterwards  be  of  great  use  to  theni,  whether  they  are  mer- 
chants, handicrafts,  or  divines;  enabling  the  first  the  better  to  understand 
many  commodities  and  drugs,  the  second  to  improve  his  trade  or  handicraft 
by  new  mixtures  and  materials,  and  the  last  to  adorn  his  discourses  by  beauti- 
ful comparisons,  and  strengthen  them  by  new  proofs  of  divine  providence. 
The  conversation  of  all  will  be  improved  by  it,  as  occasions  frequently  occur 
of  tw^iriTtg  natural  observations,  which  are  instructive,  agreeable,  and  enter- 
taining in  almost  all  companies.  Natural  history  will  also  afford  opportunities 
of  introducing  many  observations,  relating  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
which  may  be  afterwards  of  fpreaX,  use.  Arbuthnot  on  Air  and  Ailment,  Sano- 
torius  on  Perspiration,  Lemery  on  Foods,  and  some  others,  may  now  be  read, 
and  a  very  little  explanation  will  make  them  sufficiently  intelligible  to  youth. 

Qardening  and  Agriculture— Commerce — Mechanic  Arts, 
While  they  are  reading  natural  history,  might  not  a  little  gardening,  plant- 
ing^ grafting,  and  inoculating,  be  taught  and  practised;  and  now  and  then  ex- 
cuxsions  made  to  the  neighboring  plantations  of  the  best  farmers,  their  methods 
observed  and  reasoned  upon  for  the  information  of  youth,  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  being  useful  to  all,  and  skill  in  it  no  disparagement  to  any? 

The  history  of  commerce,  of  the  invention  of  aits,  rise  of  manufactures, 
progress  of  trade,  <diange  of  its  seats,  with  the  reasons  and  causes,  <nay  also 
be  made  entertaining  to  youth,  and  will  be  useful  to  all.  And  this,  with  the 
accounts  in  other  history  of  the  prodigious  force  and  effect  of  engines  and 
madiines  used  in  war,  will  naturally  introduce  a  desire  to  be  instructed  in 
medianics,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  principles  of  that  art  by  which  weak 
men  peif orm  such  wonders,  labor  is  saved,  and  manufactures  expedited.  This 
will  be  the  time  to  show  them  prints  of  ancient  and  modem  machines;  to  ex- 
plain them,  to  be  copied,  and  for  lectures  in  mechanical  philosophy. 

Oood  Breeding  and  Doing  Oood. 

With  the  whole  should  be  constantly  inculcated  and  cultivated  that  benignity 
of  mind  which  shows  itself  in  searching  for  and  seizing  every  oi>portunity  to 
serve  and  to  oblige;  and  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  good  breeding; 
highly  useful  to  the  possessor,  and  most  agreeable  to  aU. 

The  idea  of  what  is  true  merit  should  also  be  often  presented  to  youth,  ex- 
plained and  impressed  on  their  minds,  as  consisting  in  an  inclination,  joined 
with  an  ability,  to  serve  mankind,  one's  country,  friends,  and  famfly;  which 
ability  is,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  acquired  or  greatly  increased  by 
true  learning;  and  should,  indeed,  be  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  learning. 
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8KBT0H  OF  AN  XRaiJBR  8CHOO..— '.  T49. 

For  ths  Omdderaiion  qf^  the  Tru$Ue$  <^  the  PhUadMphia  AeaOtm^, 

It  k  expected  that  every  ichQlar  to  be  ftrimftted  into  the  ■chool  be  at  lent 
•Ue  to  pronounoe  and  diyide  the  ly  Uahlee  fa&  reading^  and  to  write  a  Uciible 
hand.    None  to  be  reoeived  that  are  nnder       yean  ci  age. 

Firtt  or  Loweti  CUus. 

Let  the  first  clan  learn  the  English  grammar  roles,  and  at  the  same  time  lei 
particolar  care  be  taken  to  improve  them  in  orthography.  Periiaps  the  lattsr 
is  best  done  by  pairing  the  scholars;  two  of  those  nearest  equal  in  their  spelling 
to  be  put  together.  Let  these  strive  for  victory;  each  propounding  ten  wotds 
every  day  to  the  other  to  be  spelled.  He  that  spells  truly  most  of  the  other's 
words,  is  victor  for  that  day;  he  that  is  victor  most  days  in  a  month  to  obtain 
a  prize,  a  pretty,  neat  book  of  some  kind,  useful  in  their  future  studies.  This 
method  fixes  the  attention  of  children  extremely  to  the  orthography  of  words, 
and  makes  them  good  speUers  very  early.  It  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  be  so 
ignorant  of  this  little  art,  in  his  own  language,  as  to  be  perpetually  confound- 
ing words  of  like  sound  and  different  significations;  the  consciousness  of  whleh 
defect  makes  some  men,  otherwise  of  g^cod  learning  and  understanding,  averse 
to  writing  even  a  common  letter. 

Let  the  pieces  read  by  the  scholars  in  this  class  be  short;  such  as  Croxal*s 
fables  and  little  stories.  In  giving  the  leason,  let  it  be  read  to  them ;  let  the 
moaning  of  the  difQcult  words  in  it  be  explained  to  them;  and  let  them  con  it 
over  by  themselves  before  they  are  called  to  read  to  the  master  or  usher;  who 
is  to  take  particular  care  that  they  do  not  read  too  fast,  and  that  they  duly 
observe  the  stops  and  pauses.  A  vocabulary  of  the  most  usual  difikmlt  words 
might  be  formed  for  their  use,  with  explanations;  and  they  might  daily  get  a 
few  of  those  words  and  explanations  by  heart,  which  would  a  little  exercise 
their  memories;  or  at  least  they  might  write  a  number  of  them  in  a  small  book 
for  that  purpose,  which  would  help  to  fix  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  their 
minds,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  every  one  with  a  little  dictionary  for  his 
future  use. 

Tfie  Second  CUus, 

To  be  taught  reading  with  attention,  and  with  proper  modulatiooB  of  the 
voice,  according  to  the  sentiment  and  the  subject. 

Some  short  pieces,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  a  Spectator,  to  be  given  this 
class  for  lessons,  (and  some  of  the  easier  Spectators  would  be  very  suitable  for 
the  purpose).  These  lessons  might  be  g^ven  every  night  as  tasks;  the  scholars 
to  study  them  against  the  morning.  Let  it  then  be  required  of  them  to  give 
an  account,  first  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  construction  of  one  or  two  sen- 
tences. This  will  oblige  them  to  recur  frequently  to  their  g^rammar,  and  fix  its 
principal  rules  in  their  memory.  Next,  of  the  intention  of  the  writer,  or  the 
scope  of  the  piece,  the  meaning  of  each  sentence,  and  of  every  uncommon 
word.  This  would  early  acquaint  them  with  the  m^wnitig  and  force  of  wonls^ 
and  give  them  that  most  necessary  habit  of  reading  with  attention. 

T.io  mister  t!ien  to  read  t!ie  piece  with  the  proper  modulations  of  voice, 
due  empliasJs,  and  suitable  action,  where  action  is  required;  and  put  the  youth 
on  imitating  his  manner. 

Where  the  author  has  used  an  expression  not  the  best,  let  it  be  pointed  out; 
and  let  his  beauties  be  particularly  remarked  to  the  youth. 

Let  the  lessons  fur  reading  be  varied,  that  the  youth  may  be  made  acquainted 
with  good  styles  of  all  kinds  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  proper  manner  of 
reading  each  kind— sometimes  a  well-told  story,  a  piece  of  a  sermon,  a  gen- 
eral's speech  to  his  soldiers,  a  speech  in  a  tragedy,  soms  part  of  a  comedy, 
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vxle,  a  ntire,  li  letter,  blank  verae,  Hudibrastic,  heroic,  &c  But  let  such  Ics- 
8QI1S  be  chosen  for  reading  as  contain  some  useful  instniction,  whereby  the 
imderBtanding  or  morals  of  the  jouth  may  at  the  same  time  be  improved. 

It  is  required  that  they  should  first  study  and  understand  tbe  lessons,  before 
they  are  put  upon  reading  them  properly;  to  which  end  each  boy  should  haTe 
an  English  Dictionary  to  help  him  over  difBculties.  When  our  boys  read  Eng- 
lish to  us,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  they  understand  what  they  read,  because  we 
do^  and  because  it  is  their  mother  ton^e.  But  they  often  read  as  parrots 
qwak,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  mwmingi  And  it  is  impossible  a 
reader  should  give  the  due  modulation  to  his  voice,  and  pronounce  properly, 
unless  his  understanding  goes  before  his  tonjue,  and  makes  him  master  of  the 
sentiment  Accustoming  boys  to  read  aloud  what  they  do  not  first  under- 
stand, is  the  cause  of  those  even,  set  tones  so  oonmion  among  readers,  which, 
when  they  have  once  got  a  habit  of  using,  they  find  so  difficult  to  correct;  by 
which  means,  among  fifty  readers,  we  scarcely  find  a  good  one.  For  want 
of  good  reading,  pieces  published  with  a  view  to  inflnenofl  the  minds  of  men, 
for  their  own  or  the  public  benefit,  lose  half  their  force.  Were  there  but  one 
good  reader  in  a  neighborhood,  a  public  orator  might  be  heard  throughout  a 
nation  with  the  same  advantages,  and  have  the  same  effect  upon  his  audienoe, 
as  if  they  stood  within  the  reach  of  his  voice. 

The  Third  Clan. 

To  be  taught  speaking  properly  and  gracefully,  ndiich  is  near  akin  to  good 
reading,  and  naturally  follows  it  in  the  studies  of  youth.  Let  the  scholars  of 
this  class  begin  with  learning  the  elements  of  rhetoric,  from  some  short  S3rstem, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  most  useful  tropes  and  figures.  Let 
all  their  bad  habits  of  speaking,  all  offences  against  good  grammar,  all  corrupt 
or  foreign  accents,  and  all  improper  phrases  be  pointed  out  to  them.  Short 
speeches  from  the  Roman  or  other  history,  or  from  the  parliamentary  debates, 
might  be  got  by  heart,  and  delivered  with  the  proper  action,  &o.  Speeches 
and  soenes  in  our  best  tragedies  and  comedies,  (avoiding  everything  that  could 
injure  the  morals  of  youth,)  might  likewise  be  got  by  rote,  and  the  boys  exer- 
cised in  delivering  or  acting  them;  great  care  being  taken  to  form  their  miwtmr 
after  the  truest  models. 

For  their  farther  improvement,  and  a  little  to  vary  their  studies,  let  them 
now  begin  to  read  history,  after  having  got  by  heart  a  short  table  of  the 
principal  epochs  in  chronology.  They  may  begin  with  Rollings  Ancient  and 
Roman  Histories,  and  proceed  at  proper  hours,  as  they  go  through  the  subse- 
quent classes,  with  the  best  histories  of  our  own  nation  and  colonies.  Let 
emulation  be  excited  among  the  boys,  by  caving,  weekly,  little  prizes,  or  other 
small  encouragements  to  those  who  are  able  to  give  the  best  account  of  what 
they  have  read,  as  to  times,  places,  names  of  persons,  &c.  This  will  make  them 
read  with  attention,  and  imprint  the  history  well  in  their  memories.  In  re- 
marking on  the  history,  the  master  will  have  fine  opportunities  of  iiMHllmg 
instruction  of  various  kinds,  and  of  improving  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  un- 
derstandings, of  youth. 

The  natural  and  mechanic  history,  contained  in  the  Spectacle  de  la  Ndtvjre^ 
mi^t  also  be  begun  in  this  class,  and  continued  through  the  subsequent  classes, 
by  other  books  of  the  same  kind;  for,  next  to  the  knowledge  of  duty,  this 
kind  of  knowledge  is  certainly  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  entertain- 
ing. The  merchant  may  thereby  be  enabled  better  to  understand  many  com- 
modities in  trade;  the  handicraftsman  to  improve  his  business  by  new  instru- 
ments, mixtures,  and  materials,  and  frequently  hints  are  given  for  new 
methods  of  improving  land,  that  may  be  set  on  foot  greatly  to  the  advaataga 
of  a  country. 
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The  Fowrth  CUub. 

To  be  tangfat  composition.  Writing  one^i  own  language  wen  ia  the  next 
aocesHaiy  aooomplishment  after  good  speaking.  It  is  the  writing-master's  boa- 
inees  to  take  care  that  the  boys  make  fair  characters,  and  place  them  straight 
and  even  in  the  lines;  but  to  form  their  style,  and  even  to  take  care  that  the 
stops  and  capitals  are  properly  disposed,  is  the  parts  of  the  Rnglisfa  master. 
The  boys  should  be  put  on  writing  letters  to  each  other  on  any  common  oodir- 
rences,  and  on  various  subjects,  imaginary  business,  etc.,  containing  little 
stories,  accounts  of  their  late  reading,  what  part  of  authors  please  them,  and 
why;  letters  of  congratulation,  of  compliment,  of  request,  of  thanks, 
of  recommendation,  of  admonition,  of  consolation,  of  expostulation,  ex- 
cuse, &c.  In  these  they  should  be  taught  to  express  themselves  clearly, 
concisely,  and  naturally,  without  affected  words  or  high-flown  phrases.  AH 
their  letters  to  pass  through  the  master's  hands,  who  is  to  point  out  the  fimtts, 
advise  the  corrections,  and  commend  what  he  finds  right.  Some  of  the  best 
letters  published  in  their  own  language,  as  Sir  William  Temple's,  those  of 
Pope  and  his  friends,  and  some  others,  might  be  set  before  the  youth  as  models^ 
their  beauties  pointed  out  and  explained  by  the  master,  the  letters  themselves 
transcribed  by  the  scholar. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Ethices  Elemental  or  First  Principles  of  Morality,  may  now 
be  read  by  the  scholars,  and  explained  by  the  master,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation 
of  virtue  and  piety  in  their  minds.  And  as  this  class  continues  the  reading  of 
history,  let  them  now,  at  proper  hours,  receive  some  farther  instruction  in 
chronology  and  in  that  part  of  geography  (from  the  mathematical  master) 
which  is  necessary  to  understand  the  maps  and  globes.  They  should  also  be 
acquainted  with  the  modem  names  of  the  places  they  find  mentioned  in  <"vHimt 
writers.  The  exercises  of  good  reading,  and  proper  speaking,  still  *v»»tin^|f^ 
at  suitable  times. 

The  Fifth  Class, 

To  improve  the  youth  in  composition,  they  may  now,  besides  continuing  to 
write  letters,  begin  to  write  littie  essays  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse;  not 
to  make  them  poets,  but  for  this  reason,  that  nothing  acquaints  a  lad  so  epeedilj 
with  a  variety  of  expression,  as  the  necessity  of  finding  such  words  and 
phrases  as  will  suit  the  measure,  sound,  and  rh3rme  of  verse,  and  at  the  same 
time  well  express  the  sentiment  These  essays  should  all  pass  under  the 
master's  eye,  who  will  point  out  their  faults,  and  put  the  writer  on  correcting 
them.  Wbere  the  judgment  is  not  ripe  enough  for  f onning  new  essays,  let  the 
sentiments  of  a  Spectetor  be  given,  and  required  to  be  clothed  in  the  scholar's 
own  words;  or  the  circumstances  of  some  good  story;  the  scholar  to  find 
expression.  Let  them  be  put  sometimes  on  abridging  a  paragraph  of  a  diffuse 
author;  sometimes  on  dilating  or  amplif3ring  what  is  wrote  more  closely. 
And  now  let  Dr.  Johnson's  Noetiai^  or  First  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
containing  a  logic,  or  art  of  reasoning,  etc.,  be  read  by  the  youth,  and  the 
difficulties  that  may  occur  to  them  be  explained  by  the  master.  The  reading 
of  history,  and  the  exercise  of  good  reading  and  just  speaking  still  continued. 

Sixth  Class, 

In  this  class,  besides  continuing  the  studies  of  the  preceding  in  history, 
rhetoric,  logic,  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  the  best  English  authors  may  be 
read  and  explained;  as  Tillotson,  Milton,  Locke,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  the 
higher  papers  in  the  SpectaJtor  and  Ouardiany  the  beet  translations  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  of  Telemachus,  Travels  of  Cyrus,  etc. 

Once  a  year  let  there  be  public  exercises  in  the  hall;  the  trustees  and  dtiiens 
present  Then  let  fine  gilt  books  be  g^ven  as  prizes  to  such  boys  as  HigHngn<«h 
themselves,  and  excel  the  others  in  any  branch  of  learning,  making  three 
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degrees  of  oamparieon;  giving  the  bert  priie  to  him  that  performs  best,  a  1< 
vsAuahle  one  to  him  that  comes  up  next  to  the  best;  and  another  to  the  third. 
Coanfmififwiations,  eocoaragementy  and  advice  to  the  rest,  keeping  up  their 
hopes,  that  by  industry  they  may  excel  another  time.  The  names  of  those 
that  obtain  the  prise,  to  be  yearly  printed  in  a  list 

The  hours  of  each  day  are  to  be  divided  and  diqxMed  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  some  classes  may  be  with  the  writing  master,  improving  their  hands, 
oi&en  with  the  mathematical  master,  learning  arithmetic,  accounts,  geography, 
use  of  the.  globes,  drawing,  mechanics,  etc ;  while  the  rest  are  in  the  "BingHg^ 
school,  under  the  English  master's  care. 

Tlius  instructed,  youth  will  come  out  of  this  school  fitted  for  learning  any 
business,  calling,  or  profession,  except  in  such  wherein  languages  are  required; 
and  though  unacquainted  with  any  ancioit  or  foreign  tongue,  they  will  be 
masters  of  their  own,  which  is  of  more  immediate  and  general  use;  and  withal 
will  have  attained  many  other  valuable  accomplishments;  the  time  usually 
spent  iu  acquiring  those  languages,  often  without  success,  being  here  employed 
in  laying  such  a  foundation  of  knowledge  and  ability  as,  properly  in^roved, 
VfULj  qualify  them  to  pass  through  and  execute  the  several  offices  of  civil  life, 
with  advantage  and  reputation  to  themselves  and  country. 

[On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  in  1785,  Dr.  Franklin  found  that  the  Institu- 
tion which  he  had  originated  in  1749  had  not  only  drifted  away  from  the  plan 
and  methods  marked  out  for  its  development,  but  that  its  future  progress  had 
become  involved  in  disputes  and  discussion  which  seemed,  in  his  mind,  to 
make  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  first  principles.  Accordingly  in  June,  1789  he 
issued  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ^'Observations  Relative  to  the  Intentions  of  the 
Original  Founders  of  the  Academy  in  Philadelphia,''  in  which  he  traces  the 
successive  steps  by  which  the  trustees  gave  prominence  to  the  classical  side  of 
the  institution,  and  dwarfed  his  conception  of  a  liberal  education  suitable  for 
an  American  citizen  who  had  not  time  or  taste  for  the  accomplishments  of 
ancient  learning  or  linguistic  culture.  In  consequence  of  this  course  the 
Academy  became  a  Ck>Uege  and  University  (of  the  American  type)  without 
the  option  of  courses  which  his  larger  and  more  practical  views  contemplated. 
He  concludes  his  *  Observations'  as  follows : 

The  whole  bodv  of  science  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  our  modem  languages, 
so  that  learning  the  ancient  for  the  i)urpo6e  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  become 
absolutely  imnecessary.  But  there  is  in  mankindT  an  unaccountable  prejudice 
in  favor  of  ancient  customs  and  habitudes,  which  incline  to  the  continuance  of 
them  after  the  circumstances  which  formerly  made  them  useful  cease  to 
exisL  Hats  were  once  thought  a  useful  part  of  dress.  They  kept  the  head 
warm,  and  screened  it  from  the  sun,  rain,  snow,  etc. 

At  what  time  hats  were  first  introduced  we  know  not,  but  in  the  last  century 
they  were  universally  worn  throughout  Europe.  Gradually,  however,  as  the 
wearing  of  wigs,  and  hair  nicely  dressed,  prevailed,  the  putting  on  of  hats 
was  disused  by  genteel  people,  lest  the  curious  arrangements  of  the  curls  and 
powdering  shomd  be  disonlered;  and  umbrellas  began  to  supplv  their  place; 
yet  stfll  our  consideriujg  the  hat  as  a  part  of  dress  continues  so  far  to  prevail, 
wat  a  man  of  fcushion  is  not  thought  dressed  without  having  one,  or  something 
like  one,  about  him,  which  he  carries  under  his  arm.  So  that  there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  the  politer  people  in  all  the  courts  and  capital  cities  of  £hnx)pe,  who 
have  never,  nor  their  fathers  before  them,  worn  a  hat  otherwise  than  as  a 
ehapeau  bras,  though  the  utility  of  such  a  mode  of  wearing  it  is  by  no  means 
apparent,  ana  it  is  attended  not  only  with  some  expense,  but  with  a  degree  of 
constant  trouble. 

The  still  prevailing  custom  of  having  schools  for  teaching  generally  our 
children,  in  tiiese  days,  the  latin  and  Greek  languages,  I  ooBUBider  therefore, 
in  no  other  light  than  as  the  ehapeau  bras  of  modem  literature. 

Thus  the  time  spent  in  that  study  might,  it  seems,  be  much  better  employed 
in  the  education  suitable  for  such  a  country  as  ours;  and  this  was  indeed  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  original  trustees.]  ' 


SAKUEl  JOHITSON. 

Saxcbl  JoRKSON,  D.  D^  the  firet  presMeiit  of  B[iiig*«  (now  Oohnn* 
bia,)  College,  New  York,  was  bora  at  GuUford,  Com^  Oct  14th, 
1696.  His  father  and  grandfather  mtre  both  iwdentB  of  Gnllfordf 
and  both  deacons  of  the  congregational  chnreh  in  that  town.  Bis 
greatrgrandftoher,  BobeK  Johnson,  was  one  Of  the  original  settlers  Oi 
New  Haven.  From  a  very  early  age,  he  manifested  a  great  fondoesB 
for  books,  and  his  father,  after  a  trial  of  fonr  or  five  years,  finding  it 
unpossible  lo  -reconcile  htm  to  the  idea  of  buMaess,  finally  complied 
with  his  earnest  wishes,  and  allowed  him  lo  prepare  to  enter  Yide 
College,  then  recently  organised.  He  fitted  for  college  under  Mr.  lli^ 
who  afterward  settled  at  KiUingwortb,  as  a  preacher.  Mr.  ChapoMHi, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Eliot  as  a  teacher,  at  Guilford,  and  Mr.  James,  41 
very  eminent  scholar  of  Guilford.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  en- 
tered Yale  College,  then  located  at  Saybreok,  receiving  instnietion 
from  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Fisk,  at  that  time  tutors  in  the  college,  as 
the  rector  of  the  college,  Mr.  Andrew,  then  resided  at  Milford,  and 
only  instructed  the  senior  claRS.  In  1714,  he  took  the  degree  of  A. 
B.,  having,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  college  studies,  ouMie  some 
progress  in  Hebrew. 

The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  great  de- 
pression to  all  the  interests  of  learning  in  New  England.  The  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  eariy  emigration  were  dead,  and  most  of  those 
who  came  over,  at  the  period  of  the  restoration,  had  also  passed 
away ;  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
emigration  had  been  removed,  and  more  returned  to  England  than 
came  from  thence ;  the  generation  upon  the  stage  at  the  time  6f  Mr. 
Johnson^s  graduation,  were  almost  entirely  educated  in  this  country ; 
and,  though  the  course  of  study  at  Harvard  College  was  respectable 
for  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  a  colony,  whose  existence  was 
yet  numbered  by  decades  of  years,  yet  itwas  &r  from  being  up  to  tiie 
standard  of  European  culture.  Yale  College  had  maintaiined  a  sort 
of  nomade  existence,  for  some  thirteen  years ;  its  trustees  were  among 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  colony,  and  they  were  disposed  to 
do  what  they  could  to  make  it  a  reputable  school  6t  learning;  but 
Its  course  of  instruction  was  extremely  limited.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Johnson  took  his  degree,  all  that  was  attempted,  in  the  way  of 
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cal  learaiDg,  was  the  reading  of  five  or  six  of  CSoero^a  ormtiom^  as 
many  books  of  Virgili  and  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter.  In  mathe- 
matics^  only  common  arithmetic,  and  a  little  snrvejing  were  tai^t ; 
in  logic,  metaphysics  and  ethics^  the  doctrines  of  the  schoolmen  stiU 
hdd  sway,  and  Descartes,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  and  Bacon,  were 
regarded  as  innovators,  firom  whom  no  good  could  be  expected  or 
hoped.  In  theology,  Amea'  ^liedulla^^  and  **  Ca$es  ^  Ctmrnimbe^ 
and  ^  WolUbiuMy**  were  the  standards. 

With,  perhi^  a  pardonable  vanity,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  stood 
reiy  Ugh  as  a  scholar  in  his  class,  regarded  himself  as  possesMng 
soperior  attainments  ;  but  his  good  <^inion  of  his  own  abilities  was 
vftry  suddenly  lowered,  when,  a  year  or  two  later,  chance  threw  in 
his  way,  a  copy  of  Lord  Bacon's  ^Advanament  of  Ltarmmpj^  then 
m  very  rare  book  in  thb  country.  Humbled  by  the  sense  of  his  own 
Ignorance,  which  that  book  gave  him,  he  was  still  much  cDlightened 
)^  it,  and,  to  use- his  own  language,  '*  seemed  to  himself  like  a  person 
suddenly  emerging  out  of  the  glimmer  of  twilight,  into  the  full  sun- 
shine of  <^n  day."  His  mind  being  thus  prepared  lor  further  cah 
ture,  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  for  its  subsequent  development  A 
collection  of  books  made  in  England  by  Mr.  Duromer,  the  agent  of 
the  colony,  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred  volumes,  was  sent  over 
to  the  college.  Amoog  them  were  the  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^ 
Bhidcman,  Steele,  Burnet,  Woodward,  Halley,  Bentley,  Eennet,  Bar- 
row, Patiick,  South,  Tillotson,  Sharp,  Scott,  and  Whitby.  To  a 
mind,  as  earnest  as  was  his  to  acquire  knowledge,  these  books  fur- 
nished indeed  ^a  feast  of  &t  things.*^  In  company  with  Messrs. 
Cutler,  Eliot,  Hart,  Whittelsey,  and  his  dassmates,  Wetmore  and 
Brown,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  their  perusal 

Meantime,  the  college  was  in  great  danger  of  extinction.  The  stu- 
dents, con^laining  of  the  unfitness  of  their  tutors,  scattered  them- 
selves in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  studying  under  such  teachers 
as  they  chose ;  a  part,  including  those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Ck>n- 
necticut  River,  placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  ministers  at  Hartford,  who  were 
trustees  of  the  college,  and  at  their  instigation,  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Smith,  two  young  minkters,  were  persuaded  to  set  up  a  collegiate 
school  at  Wethersfield,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  removal  of  the 
college  thither ;  and  to  this  school,  the  students  of  the  river  towns 
resorted.  Those  belonging  to  the  towns  on  the  sea-shore,  put  them- 
selves  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Johnson,  at  Guilford. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held,  in 
the  spring  of  1716 ;  a  majority  of  the  trustees  present,  as  well  aa 
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the  gOTornor,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  of  New  London^  were  in  &vor  of  estab- 
liahing  the  college  at  New  Haven ;  bnt  the  minority  were  very  hitter 
in  their  opposition,  and  a  vote  was  passed,  referring  the  matter  to  the 
general  court,  which  was  to  be  held  at  New  Haven,  in  October  of  that 
year.  This  meeting  of  the  tmstees  was  not  attended  by  Messrs. 
Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  Hartford  ministers^  and  they  pro- 
tested against  its  legality  and  its  action. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  general  court,  (or  colonial  legislature,)  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  both  houses  were  found  to  be  in  &vor  Ot 
establishing  the  college  at  New  Haven,  and  an  act  of  assembly  was 
passed  for  that  purpose.  The  majority  of  the  trustees  then  met,  and 
appointed  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  then  but  twenty  years  of  age,  one 
of  the  tutors,  and,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  the  minority,  selected 
Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  Wethersfield  teachers,  as  the  other.  They 
also  commenced  a  subscription  to  obtain  the  means  of  erecting  a  col- 
lege building,  and  procured  an  architect  from  Boston,  to  oversee  the 
building. 

The  minority,  however,  were  inexorable ;  Mr.  Smith  and  all  his 
party  refusing  to  consider  any  overtures  for  a  union,  and  the  Weth- 
ersfield school  was  maintained.  The  students  along  the  sea-coast, 
about  twenty  in  number,  came  together  at  New  Haven,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  began  his  course  of  instruction  there,  assisted  by  Mr.  Noyes, 
the  minister  of  the  town.  On  the  12  th  September,*  17 17,  a  com- 
inencement  was  held  at  New  Haven,  and  the  same  day  at  Wethers- 
field, and  degrees  were  conferred  in  both  places.  The  trustees  at 
New  Haven,  chose  Mr.  Brown,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Johnson,  as  a 
second  tutor.  Harmonizing  fully  in  their  views,  these  two  young 
men  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
students  under  their  charge,  extending  the  course  of  mathematical 
study,  introducing  the  works  of  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  into  the 
college  course,  and  substituting  the  Copemican  for  the  Ptolemanic 
system,  which  had  hitherto  been  taught  It  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  them,  that  the  troubles  without,  withdrew  public  attention 
from  these  innovations  within.  The  succeeding  year,  (1718,)  the 
trouble  which  had  existed  between  the  two  parties  at  New  Haven 
and  Wethersfield,  was  settled  by  a  compromise.  The  degprees  given 
at  Wethersfield  were  confirmed ;  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the 
colony  was  sold,  and  of  the  avails  £200  currency,  was  g^ven  to  the 
college  at  New  Haven,  and  £800  currency  to  Hartford,  toward  the 
erection  of  a  state  house,  as  an  oflbet  for  the  loss  of  the  college.  As 
a  result  of  this  settlement,  the  Wethersfield  students  came  to  New 
Haven,  and  though  somewhat  turbulent^  there  was  but  little  subsA- 
quent  trouble  with  tbam. 


\^^  WlMVEL '  JOHIf  BON. 

The  aame  yekty  Bev.  Ttm6thj  Oiftler,  «t  ihiii  time  pastor  of  tb^ 
«(Aij^regBtioDal  ohiiroh  in  StMford,  and  an  lotamate  friend  fif  lie. 
Johnsooy  was  ehdeeo  rector  of  the  coHege,  aid  having  reeei^ed  a  ¥erf 
liberal  donaition  from  Elihn  Yale,  <^f  London,  the  thielees  gare  to  their 
new  building,  the  namie  of  Yale  GoHege.  Ill  a  little  noreliMJii  a  yettr 
«fter  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cutler  to  the  rectonhip,  Mr.  John- 
son  resigned  his  tutorship,  to«nter  npoto  tlie  duties  i>f  the  paslomtd, 
«nd  was  ordained  and  settled  at  West  Haven  in  Maroh,  1720,  Hiject- 
ing  several  more  eligible  offers,  in  order  that  he  might  be  near  the 
<x>Hege,  and  hare  the  advantage  of  its  library,  and  tiie  society  of  il^ 
teachers. 

Of  the  change  which  soofei  afUr  took  place  in  his  religions  views, 
land  which  led  him,  and  several  of  bis  friends,  to  seek  ordina^on  In 
the  Anglican  chorch,  it  is  not  our  province  here  to  speak  at  length-;  it 
was  unquestioiiably  the  result  of  an  honest,  conscientious,  «nd  shicev^ 
•belief  in  the  error  of  his  previous  creed,  and  when  we  consider  thai 
its  result  was  to  cut  him  off  from  the  sympathy  and  regard  of  all  his 
•previous  friends,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  fkirest  opportvnities  of 
preferment  and  reputation,  which  were  ever  perhaps  ofiered  to  h 
young  man  in  his  position,  we  can  not  avoid  doing  honor  to  the  moral 
courage  which  led  to  the  step,  however  we  may  regard  the  ck^ed  he 
adopted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  November,  17122,  rector  Ontto 
and  Mr.  BroWb,  having  resigned  their  offices,  set  sail  in  company  with 
Mr.  Johnson,  for  England,  to  receive  ordination  from  an  English 
bishop.  Mr.  Wetmore,  another  classmate  of  Mr.  Johnson,  (bllo^ved, 
a  few  months  later.  In  March,  1723,  tbey  were  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the  week  after  Mr.  Brown  died  of  the  etoall 
pox. 

In  May,  Mr.  Cutler  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  ibnd 
«oon  after,  the  sam<e  degrees  were  conferred  on  them  by  the  Universil^ 
of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Ctitler  and  Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  this  eouiitry, 
in  the  sunmier  of  1728,  and  Mr.  Johns6n,  having  received  ain  ap^ 
pointment  as  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Oospel,  settled  over  the  Episcopal  church,  at  Stratford,  OoAn.  Th^ 
change  in  his  views  subjected  him  to  considerable  opposition,  but  his 
equable  temper,  his  cheerful  and  benevolent  disposition,  and  the 
marked  purity  and  dignity  of  his  character,  disarmed  the  enmity  of 
those  who  opposed  him,  and  caused  the  people  to  esteem  him  highly. 
In  1725,  he  married  Mrs.  Charity  Nicoll,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Ricb- 
urd  Floyd,  and  widow  of  Benjamin  Nicoll,  Esq.,  of  Long  Island,  V)r 
whom  she  had  had  two  sons  and  a  dalaghter; 
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It  was  die  feiiuM  ot  Hr*  JohDBon  to  be  on  tenne  of  mtimaoy  and 
oonreepondeooe)  with  many  of  the  most  eniaeot  icbolan  of  his  day, 
both  in  England  and  this  countiy.  Among  the  most  intimate  of  his 
fHenda^  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  (Governor  Burnett  of  New  York, 
a  son  of  the  celebrated  %hop  of  that  name,  and  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  genius,  but  ecoentrio  both  in  his  views  and  his  mode  of 
ieaaoning.  The  Governor  having  embraced  the  opinions  of  Clarke^ 
Whistoa,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  Bishop 
Hoadley,  Jackson  and  Sykes,  on  the  subject  of  ecdesiastieal  authority, 
sought  to  win  his  friend  Johnson  to  his  views.  Mr.  Johnson's  mental 
habits  were  such,  that  he  would  neither  receive  or  reject  any  theory 
or  doctrine^  until  he  had  carefully  and  patiently  examined  it  on  aH 
sides ;  and  he  accordingly  bent  aU  his  fine  powers  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  questions  discussed  by  the  authors  already  named ;  the 
result  was  to  confirm  him  in  his  previous  views,  though  with  a  large 
charity  for  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  In  1729,  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  mvestigadon.  Bishop  Berkeley,  then  dean 
of  Deny,  Ireland,  came  to  this  country,  and  resided  fbr  two  and  a  half 
years  near  Newport,  R.  L  During  his  residence  here,  Mr.  Johnson 
often  visited  him  and  was  on  terms  of  close  intomacy  with  him,  and 
often  in  his  after  life  referred  to  these  interviews,  as  having  been  of 
great  advantage  to  him,  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  by  fk^e  in- 
tercourse with  so  eminent  a  scholar,  and  philosopher.  When  the 
Dean  was  about  leaving  America,  Mr.  Johnson  paid  him  a  final  visit, 
^and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  took  occasion  to  commend  to  his 
notice  Yale  College  as  a  deserving  institution,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  he  might  send  the  college  some  books.  The  commendation  wi|s 
remembered ;  two  years  after,  the  Dean  and  some  of  his  friends  sent 
to  the  college  a  present  of  nearly  a  thousand  volumes  of  choice  books, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  folios.  The  value  of  this  gift  was  not 
less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  About  the  same  time  he 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Johnson,  a  deed  conveying  to  the  trustees,  his  brm 
of  ninety-six  acres  on  Rhode  Island,  the  annual  income  of  which  was 
to  be  divided  between  three  bachelors  of  arts,  who,  upon  examina- 
tion by  the  rector  of  the  college,  and  a  minister  of  the  church  oi 
England,  should  appear  to  be  the  best  classical  scholars ;  provided 
they  would  reside  at  the  college,  the  three  years  between  their  bache- 
lor's and  master^s  degrees,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies ;  and 
the  forfeiture,  in  cases  of  non-residence,  were  to  be  given  in  premi- 
ums of  books,  to  those  that  performed  the  best  exercises.  For  many 
years  after  the  return  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  to  England,  Mr.  Johnson*s 
life  passed  smoothly,  in  the  perlbrmance  of  his  parochial  duties,  and 
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the  prosecotion  of  bis  studies ;  occasionally,  the  calm  and  even  tenor 
^  of  his  life,  was  slightly  ruffled  by  pamphlet  controversies,  with  those 
who  attacked  the  creed  or  practice  of  the  Anglican  church — oontro- 
rersies  in  which  he  rarely  or  never  acted  the  part  of  the  aggressor, 
but  usually  of  the  respondent  Of  this  character  was  his  controversy 
with  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Foxcroft,  Mr.  Graham,  hin  ^^  Letter  fivm 
AristoeUi  to  Anthadet,*^  and  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  reply 
to  that  letter.  In  controversy,  as  every  where  else,  it  may  be  re- 
marked,  that  Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  the  character  of  the  Christian 
gentleman,  never  suffering  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  use  of  the 
bitter  and  acrimonious  language,  which  have  made  the  odium  theO' 
lofficum,  proverbial,  as  the  most  venomous  of  all  hatreds.  In  1746, 
Mr.  Johnson  published  ^A  Syetem  (f  Mondity^  containing  the  first 
principles  of  moral  philosophy  or  ethics,  in  a  chain  of  necessary  con- 
sequences from  certain  facts."  This  work  had  a  high  reputation  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  and  met  with  an  extensive  sale.  In  1743, 
the  d^ee  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  was  unanimously  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  degree  was  conferred,  it  is 
said,  at  the  special  instance  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  then  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Hodges,  then  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  and 
Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Dr.  Astry,  and  others. 

The  honor  thus  conferred  on  him,  had  only  the  effect  to  make  him 
more  zealous  in  his  studies,  especially  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  ori<* 
ental  languages,  in  which  he  was  more  proficient  than  most  of  the 
scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  two  sons ;  William  Samuel,  and  William,  both 
whom  he  fitted  for  college  himself  and  entered  them  at  Yale  when 
they  were  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  elder  became  eminent 
as  a  lawyer,  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  1766,  and  was,  for  several  years,  the  agent  of  the  Colony 
in  England ;  the  younger  studied  divinity,  and  was  subsequently  a 
tutor  in  King's  College,  under  his  father. 

Dr.  Johnson  prepared  a  compendium  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and 
another  of  ethics,  lor  the  use  of  his  sons,  and  these  were  published 
together  in  1752,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  then  just  established  at  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Franklin  were  constant  correspondents  for  many 
years,  and  the  views  of  the  latter  on  electricity  were  laid  before  Dr. 
Johnson,  before  their  publication.  The  plan  of  education  in  the  Uni* 
versity  in  which  Dr.  Franklin  was  deeply  interested,  was  also  modified 
at  his  suggestion,  and  he  was  o&red  the  presidency  of  it,  which, 
however,  he  declined. 
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In  If  58,  did  priadpal  gentlemen  of  New  York,  with  lieateiiant- 
Governor  Delanoey  at  their  head,  undertook  to  found  a  college  in 
New  York  City.  In  all  their  plans,  Dr.  Johnson  was  eonsnlted,  and 
when  the  charter  was  obtained,  and  they  were  ready  to  organise  the 
college,  he  was  elected  president  He  at  first  declined,  but  fiAhg 
that,  onless  he  accepted,  they  would  relinqoish  the  enterprise,  he  very 
reluctantly  consented,  and  in  1754  took  leave  of  his  congregation  at 
Stratford,  with  deep  regret  on  both  sides.  A  singular  condition  was 
attached  to  his  acceptance,  which  shows  how  great  an  amount  of 
terror  the  ravages  of  smallrpox  had  produced  in  the  minds  of  all 
classes,  at  that  time ;  **  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  retire  to  some  plaoe 
of  safety  in  the  country,  whenever  the  small-pox  should  render  it' 
dangerous  for  him  to  reside  in  the  city.*^  To  those  who  have  only  • 
known  its  dangers,  when  modified  by  vacdnatioB,  this  extraordinary 
dread  seems  almost  incredible. 

On  the  17th  July,  1754,  the  first  dasa,  consisting  of  ten  students, ' 
assembled  in  the  vestry-room  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  r^;ular 
course  of  study  was  commenced,  the  doctor  himself  hearing  the  reci- 
tations. In  addition  to  the  labor  of  instruction,  he  also  drew  up  the 
form  of  prayers  for  the  college,  composed  a  suitable  collect,  compiled 
a  body  of  laws  for  their  use,  devised  a  seal  for  the  corporation,  as* 
sisted  in  the  planning  of  the  college  edifice,  and  wrote  to  his  friends 
in  England,  Bishop  Sheriock,  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  the  Society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  for  assistance.  On  the  admission  of 
the  second  class,  his  younger  son,  William  Johnson,  was  appointed 
tutor,  which  office  he  filled,  to  universal  acceptance,  for  more  than  a 
year,  when  he  sailed  for  England,  in  November,  1755,  with  a  view  to 
take  orders,  and  settle,  as  the  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel,  at  Westchester.  He  received  holy  orders,  in 
March,  and  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  him  by  both  Ox* 
ford  and  Cambridge,  in  May,  1756 ;  bat,  soon  after  his  return  from 
Cambridge,  he  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  of  which  he  died,  June 
20th,  1756.  A  Mr.  Cutting,  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Johnson  as  tutor ;  the  college  edifice  was  making  good 
progress,  but,  soon  after  the  president  received  the  painfull  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  New  York,  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  small-pox  there,  and  could  not  return  under  a  year. 

*  Th«  «malI-pox  Ment  to  btv«  been,  throagh  life,  *'  the  ■kdelon  on  the  hMith  "  to  the  food 
doetor ;  ftnd  this  to  hardly  matter  of  Burpriee ;  for,  at  the  eommeneement  of  hie  mintatry, 
hto  friend.  Dr.  Oatler,  haidlj  Mcaped  whh  hit  life  from  It  In  Bnf land ;  hto  friend,  Mr.  Brows,  ' 
died  with  it  there,  aa  did  atoo,  nibeequent  to  hto  remoral  to  New  York,  hit  jounftr  iob;  , 
he  himaelf  more  than  onee  left  hto  poat  In  New  Tork,  In  consaqnenea  of  ka  preTaleoee  (  and. . , 
In  1703,  btoaeoond  wUb  Ml  A  Tietim  to  it 
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WM  unable  to  teach  them  all,  Ma  Treacl?^!},  a  graduate  of  Harvacrd 
OoUege,  was-  appointed  eeeond  tutor.  During  tlie  jear  1757,  tha 
college  received  fitom.  Bnglanidia  Isbvary,  conmting  cff  about  fifteen' 
baadred  v^umea,  the  bequeit  of'Rev*J>r;  Bnstowe,  through  the  So^ 
ciety'  fo#  the  propagation  ol  the  go^Ml.  Dr;  Johnson  returned  to 
New  York)  in  Miux^,.l75^  and  in  Juoe  fbllbivfog  wbb  called  to  bury^ 
hia  wife,  with  whom  he  had  Uved  very  happily  fbr  thirty-two  years: 
Oil  the  21si  June,  1 758^  hei  held  hie  first  oonmieneement^  at  which  the 
sttidenta  received  their  firstdegreef and  sevenii  other  persons  the  second. 
Durhig  the  succeeding  year^  the  oollege  corrieulum  was  more  thor^^ 
odghly  syetematiaed,  the  president  giving  instructions  in  Greek,  log^c, 
metaphysics^  and  ethics,v  while  the  tutors,  or  professors  as  they  were 
now  called,  divided  between  Uiem  the  other  studies.  In  1750,  soov 
after  the  second  commencement,  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave  the* 
dty  in  conseqpenoe  of  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox,  and  spent  the 
winter  at  Stratford,  though  not  without  much  amtiety  of  mind  rela^ 
tira  to  the  oollege,  aa  the  mathematical  professor  was  very  ill  with 
cooBumption,  and  died  the  ensuing  spring.  In  April,  Benjamin 
NicoU,  one  of  Dr,  Johnson'e  step-eons,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  govemor»  or  trusteee  of  the  coll^fe,  died  very 
suddenly.  The  loss  waa  a  very  seveee  one  to  the  college,  and  to  the 
community,  but  Dr.  Johnson  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  de^ 
rired  to  res^  his  office  and  return  to  Stratford,  to  spend  the  remain* 
der  of  his  days,  with  hi*  only  surviving  son ;  and  accordingly  he 
wrote  to  England,  desiring  that  two  gentlemen  might  be  sent  out,  one 
to  act  as  mathematical  professor,  and  the  other  to  take  hia  place^ 
The  oollege  edifice  waa  at  this  time  completed,  and  he  removed  into 
it,  and  here  held,  in  May,  1'700,  his  third  oommencement,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Cutting,  perlbrmed  the  whole  duty  of  teaching  the 
four  classes  that  year.  In  1761,  soon  after  the  fourth  commeno»- 
meat,  he  published!  an  essay,  entitled  *^A  jDemaMtration  fif  the  jRea^ 
9onableniB$9^  UerfidnMSy.  and  grmi  Duty  9f  Pnxyer^^  and,  not  long 
after,  a  sermon  ^On  the  Beauiy^  ef  ITolineei  in  the  Wcrekip  of  the: 
Church  of  BnglandP  In  June  of  the  same  year,  he  married  a  second: 
wife|  Mrs.  Beach,  the  widow  of  an  old  firiend  and  former  panshioner.. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  neit  term)  a  mathematical  professor,- 
Mr.  Robert  Harper,  was^  appointed,  and  the  cares  of  the  pesident 
somewhat  diminished.  The  college  had  been  partially  endowed  by 
moneys  raised  by  subseription^  and  by  a  lottery,  at  the  time  oi  itff 
charter,  and  had  subsequently  received  a  donation  of  £500  from  tha 
Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  a  Mr.  Murray  hadbe* 
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cpieatlifii  to  it  m  ottate  of  aboat  £lOfiM  cmneney ;.  bat,  after  ereet- 
IDIP  the  neoenaiy  IroildingSy  and.  loonrtiig  other  eipenees^  its  fanda 
were  mdoced  so  low,  that  the  intereat  w«»  not  raffieient^  with  the  other 
iaoome  of  the  oollege,  ibr  the<  eupport  of  the  oflSoem,  and  it  waa  thera-^ 
fen  necseiaaryi  that  it  should  be  farther  endowed.  The  president  waa> 
diasiioaa  that  an  effort  should  be  OMwle  to  pvocuie  some  asaistanee 
fifom  England,  and  a  snitaUe  opportunity  offering,  in  the  visit  of 
Jamea  Jay,  M.  D.,  to  England,  the  goveraore  were  pennaded  bj  the* 
pfeaident  to  aoeept  Dr.  Jay's  offnr,  to  endeavor  to  raise  fands  for  then. 
The  president  of  the  UniTersity  of  PeansylTania  had  sailed  for  Eng^ 
land  a  few  weeks  before,  as  was  aubsequently  aseertained,  on  a  like 
enrand  in  behalf  of  his  own  college,  and,  by  the  adviee  of  thefHeDda 
of  both,  the  collection  hr  the  two  eoU^neg  waa  made  a  joint  one. 
The  king,  however,  gave  £400  to  the  college  at  New  York,  which 
thenceforward  received  the  name  of  King^  College.  The  half  of 
the  avails  of  the  collection,  received  by  King's  Ck>ll^,  amounted  to 
about  £6,000,  above  the  expensea.  In  the  suAnmn  of  1762,  Rev. 
Myles  Cooper,  a  graduate  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  came  to  New 
York,  recommended  by  Archbishop  Seeker  as  a  suitable  person  for  a 
professor  in  the  college,  and  to  succeed  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  should 
resign.  He  was  immediaiely  appiunted  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  soon  won.  the  regard  of  all  the  friends  of  the  college.  Dr. 
Johnson  had  not  intended  to  resign  until  after  the  commencement,  in 
May,  1763,  but  the  sudden,  death  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  small-pox,  in 
February,  of  that  year^  determiiwd  him  to  relinquish  his  situation  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  he  aceonHngly  threw  in  his  resignation  about 
the  first  of  March,  and  retired  to  Stratford.  Mr.  Cooper  waa  chosen 
president  before  the  eonsmencement  in  May^  aod  Dr.  Clossy,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  appointed  prof<tesor  of  natural  philoa- 
ophy. 

In  1764,  Dr.  Johnson,  again  became  nokar  a(  ikb  church  at  Strat- 
ford, and  oonthiued  in  that  office  until  his  death.  But  though  it 
would  have  seemed  that,  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy,  after  a  life  of 
so  great  intellectual  activity,  he  would  have  sought  the  repose  and 
quiet  he  had  so  feirly  earned,  yet  we  find  the  instinct  of  the  teacher 
was  so  strong,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  new  labors  in  behalf  of  hia 
grand-children,  preparing  first  an  English  grammar  for  their  use,  then 
revising  his  catechism,  his  works  on  logic  and  ethics,  and  finally  prepar- 
ing a  Hebrew  and  English  grammar,  published  in  London,  in  1767, 
and  subsequently  revised  and  enlarged  in  1771.  At  the  same  time,  he 
reviewed,  with  great  care,  his  theological  and  philosophical  opimona, 
and  the  ground  on  which  they  were  baaed ;  spent  some  houia  each 
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day  ia  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  seriptoreB,  and,  though  laboring 
under  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  hand,  kept  up,  with  great  punctnalitjrv 
an  extensive  correspondenoe  with  eminent  men,  both  in  England  and 
America.  After  his  death,  portions  of  his  correspondence  with 
Bishops  Berkeley,  Sherlock,  and  Lowth,  and  Archbisbop  Seeker,  were 
puUished,  and  fully  justi6ed  the  high  reputation  in  which  he  had 
been  held  while  in  life.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1772,  was  very  peaceful,  and,  though  sudden,  entirely  unat- 
tended with  pain.  He  expired  while  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  convers- 
ing on  his  approaching  departure,  with  his  family. 

The  following  inscription,  composed  by  his  friend  and  successor  in 
the  presidency  of  King's  Ck>llege,  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  was  placed  upon 
his  monument,  in  Christ  Church,  Stratford  :-^ 

SaHUBLII  JOHNION,  D.  D., 

ColUgtt  Rega!u,  Noti  Ebonei 
Prm$idi$  primi, 
et  hujos  E!ccleiiB  nupe  R«etorif 
Natos  die  14to  Ootob.  1606 
Obiit  6to  Jan.  1772. 

**  If  decent  dignity,  and  modeat  mien, 

The  cheerful  heart,  and  countenance  serene ; 

If  pare  nUgien^  and  ansoUied  inUk, 

HiM  age's  solace,  and  his  search  in  youth ; 

If  piety,  in  all  the  paths  he  trod. 

Still  rising  vig*n>us  to  his  lard  and  Ood; 

If  cAoricy,  through  all  the  race  he  ran 

Still  wishing  well,  and  doing  good  to  wum  ; 

If  Uarning,  free  from  pedantiy  and  pride,— 

If  faith  and  sotue,  walking  side  by  side ; 

If  well  to  mark  his  being's  aim  and  end,-— 

To  ahine  through  life,  a  hm9baitd,fath§r,  friend ; 

If  theae  aoibitions  in  thy  soul  can  raise. 

Excite  thy  reference,  or  demand  thy  praise ; 

Etudir    nre  yet  ihou  quit  this  earthly  scene, 

B»rivs  his  nasM,  and  be  what  k$  has  been." 

Mtlis  Coon 
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GsoBOB  '&wifmm%  BJ>^  Bishop  of  Ch)fB%  tiit  kilter  known  in  this 
country  as  Daifi  Borful^,  btoimae  he  wa»  ei^deeigPMM  daring  his  resi- 
dence in  Rhode  Islilid  from  17S9  to  1781,  uA  at  the  time  he  founded 
the  Scholarship  which  bean  his  name  in  Tale  college — was  bom  at  Kil- 
crin,  near  Thomastown,  Coon^  of  Ki&eMj^  Ireland,  on  the  ISth  of 
March,  1684^  He  entered  Trinity  college  in  IMfl^  was  elected  a  Fellow 
in  1707,  and  became  Senior  Fellow  in  1717,  which  he  resigned  when 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1788. 

In  1718,  Berkeley  removed  to  London,  where  his  learning— at  once 
exact  and  varied,  his  refined  taste,  his  speculatif e  philosophy,  benevolent 
aspirations,  and  his  fine  cdoqoial  powers,  won  the  admiration  and  fiiend-^ 
ship  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  in  the  metropolis^*  In  17]4|  he 
accompanied  Lord  Peterborough  as  chaplain  to  Italy ;  and  in  1724,  was 
made  Dean  of  Derry,  at  an  income  of  £1,100  a  year.  About  this  tfane 
he  matured  his  scheme  ftx  training  pastors  for  the  cokmies,  and  misskm* 
aries  and  teachers  ibr  the  American  Indians,  by  a  college  at  Beraradaa, 
To  carry  it  out,  he  devoted  his  own  time  and  means,  and  strove  to  enMit 
the  contributions  and  personal  effi>rts  of  his  friends.  Having  secare4 
the  promise  of  £20,000  from  the  government,  and  married  a  wife  (the 
accomplished  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Forster  of  Ireland),  he  set  out 
with  a  few  friends  for  Newport  early  in  September,  1728,  but  did  not 
reach  there  tfll  the  28rd  of  January,  1729.  After  waiting  three  years  of 
deferred  hope  for  the  funds  from  the  English  ministry  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  educational  enterprise,  the  Dean  returned  to  England  in 
1781,  where  the  magnetism  of  his  personal  presence  was  soon  felt  at 
court,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne.  During  his  nine 
years  of  residence  in  his  diocese,  his  pen  and  voice  were  exerted  to  re* 
lieve  the  distress  of  the  people,  to  induce  habits  of  profitable  industry, 
and  to  induce  the  government  to  include  not  the  nobility  and  the  protest* 
ants  only,  but  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  in  the  privileges  of  the  British 
constitution.  The  Qtieriit^  published  in  1785,  anticipates,  in  its  sug- 
gestions of  reform,  most  of  the  ameliorations  of  the  last  half  century  in 
English  legislation.  His  later  philosophical  speculations  were  more  in 
accordance  with  those  of  Plato,  but  all  his  writings  early  and  late  in  life, 
were  designed  to  inspire  lofty  conceptions  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  and  a  profound  sense  of  devotion  and  duty,  as  well  as  to  rid 

*  Sir  James  Maekintoih,  in  hh  Prafran  of  Ethical  Fliiloioplij,  iay« :  '  AdvarM  fketion  and 
hoitila  wits  ooncurrad  ooly  ia  loviaf ,  admirinf ,  aad  eoolribnUiif  to  adranoa  bim.  Tba  Mtrara 
•ante  of  Swift  andurad  hia  viaia«;  tba  modait  Additon  aodtavoiad  to  laeoooila  Clarfca  to  bh  am- 
bitiottt  •peculaiiona.  Charaetar  eoovartad  tba  tatira  of  Pop*  ioto  fcrrid  praita;  avan  tba  diaoov- 
arinf,  ftftidioufl,  and  tarbolaot  Attarbary  said,  aftar  an  iotarriaw  with  bioi,  *'so  nneb  andar- 
standiof ,  so  moeb  knowladfa,  to  noeh  ionoeanoa,  aod  sueb  bonility,  I  did  not  tbink  bad  baea  tba 
portioa  of  any  but  angals  till  I  saw  tbis  gaoUamao."  Bis  worits  aia,  bayood  dispota,  tba  fioast 
modals  of  philosophical  stylo  sioca  Cicaro.  Parbaps  tbay  sorpasi  tbosa  of  that  orator  in  tba  won- 
darfnl  art  by  which  tba  fliOasC  llgbl  it  thrown  oa  tba  OMMI  miaaia  ud  armaoant  parte  of  tba 
moat  Mbtia  of  bamM  ooooapUook' 
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the  literary  world  of  atheism  and  irreligion.  '  Tmth  is  the  cry  of  all, 
but  the  game  ofa  ibw.  He  who  woald  make  real  progress  in  knowl- 
edge, must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  his  yeotht  th»  later  growth,  as  well 
as  the  first  fruits,  at  t^  altsrof  Truth.*  He  died'  in  (Mbrd,  Jan.  26^ 
175S. 

Dr.  Berkeley's  love  of  cbssioal  learning-  is^  perpetuated  in  Trinity  ool- 
kge,  Dublin,  by  his  foundation  of  an  annual'  prise  for  Greek  scholarship, 
and  in  Tale  celYege  by  the  scholarship  and-  prise»  which  bear  his  name^ 

Berkeley  published  in  1707,  his  ArithmeHem  ab$qM&  Alffeh^  aut  Fu- 
aide  demonstratiane ;  in  1709,  a  NiM  Theorp  qf  Vidm ;  in  1710,  his 
treatise  on  the  Prineipl»of  Humaw  Ehculed^;  hi  1718,  7%ree  DiO' 
hffuei  between  ffylae  and  Phil&Mrue  in  defense  of  his*theory  of  Ideas  as 
opposed  to  Material  Objects;  in  1782;  ih»  Minute  PhUMophePf  oemposed 
hi  Rhode  Inland;  in  1785,  the  AnalpH^  and  Vieuat Lcmguage ;  in  1741, 
the  Queriit^  to  express  hts  Tiews  of  the  eritli  and  the  remedies  for  the 
disturbed  eondttson  of  Ireland ;  in  1742;  A  W&rdte  the  Wlee,  addressed 
to  the  Roman  Cathdic  clergy  of  Irekhd,  exhorting  them  to  urge  and 
encourage  their  people  to  more  systematio  and-  persistent  industry  by 
whidi  a  fertile  soil  and  benign  climate  can  be  made  a  universal  blessing ; 
and  in  1744,  8iri$  or  the  Tirtues  of  Tar-water. 

Dettiny  of  America^ 

The  ICoae,  disgosted  at  an  age  and  cHme 

Barren  of  every  glorioua  tbeme^ 
Id  distant  landa  now  waits  a  better  time 

Producing  sabjectf  worthy  (ame: 

In  happy  dimeSi  where,  firom  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth,  socb  scenes  ensue ; 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdon/B^ 

And  fancied  beautiea  by  the  true: 

In  happy  clime%  the  seat  of  innocence^ 

Where  natnoe.  guides,  and  virtue  rulea; 
Where  men  shall  not,  impose  for  tr^ib  and  seose^ 

This  pedantry  of  courts  and  sohooU: 

There  shall  be  song  another  golden  age^ 

The  rise  of  empire  aad  of  arte; 
The  good  and  great,  inspiring  epic  mge^ 

The  wisesl  hesda  and  noblest,  hearts^  / 

Not  such  aa  Eupc^  breeds  in  her  deosy : 

Such,  ae  she  bred  when  fresh  and  youngy 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  chy, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung, 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way : 

The  four  first  acta  already  past, 
A  iUtb  shall  ckwa  the  drama  with  the  day, 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  hot  ^^ 
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DB.  JOtfNSOK  l!m>  DIAK  'BSttEtflUrr-^17SfB-1731. 

iDr.  Beardaley,  ia  bis  lAfe  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  JokMony 
D,D,y  Pint  President  of  King^s  (now  Coliiinbi«)  College,  introduces 
several  interesting  letters  which  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Dean  Berkeley.  We  extract  snob  portions  as  relate  to  the  Dean's 
bene&ctions  to  Yale  College,  and  to  bis  views  on  the  erection  of  a 
college  in  New  York,  which  were  also  commonicated  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, at  the  time  be  was  maturing  his  plan  for  an  academy  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Johnson's  life  was  from  the  beginaiiig 
of  1729  to  the  autunm  of  1731, — the  period  covered  hy  the  reeidenoe  of  Dean 
Berkeley  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island.  Before  tliat  dignitary  came  to  Ajneriea, 
he  had  read  his  *  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,'  and  had  not  only  formed  a 
high  estimate  of  the  ability  and  character  of  the  anthor,  but  had  become,  in  a 
measure,  a  convert  to  his  metaphysical  opinions.  Desirous  of  conversing  with 
so  extraordinary  a  genius  and  so  distinguished  a  scholar,  he  made  a  visit  to 
Kewport  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  through  his  fKend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Honyaaa, 
Missionary  of  the  Church  of  England  in  that  place,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Dean,  and  admitted  to  a  fVee  and  full  discussion  of  his  philosophical  worka,  and 
of  the  benevolent  scheme  which  brought  him  to  this  country.  It  was  grati/y- 
ing  to  Johnson  that  in  this  first  interview  he  was  received  with  such  mariced 
kindness  and  confidence,  besides  being  presented  with  those  of  the  Dean's  pub- 
lications which  had  not  fallen  under  his  eye.  The  personal  acquaintance  thus 
begun  laid  the  foundation  of  a  life-long  (Keudship  and  correspondence  between 
two  g^reat  thinkers. 

There  are  glimpses  of  Berkeley  among  the  wits  of  the  Conrt  of  Queen  Anna, 
snd  he  was  intimate  with  Steele  and  Addison,  and  a  companion  of  Swift  and 
Pope.  He  had  been  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dnbliu,  in  official  em- 
ployment as  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  and  preacher  (br  the  University,  but  resigned 
his  Fellowship  in  1724,  on  being  preferred  to  the  Deanery  of  Derry,-*'^n  im- 
portant living  in  the  Irish  Church,  with  an  annoal  iaoome  of  about  eleven  hun* 
dred  pounds.  A  romance,  connected  with  Dean  Swift,  caused  him  to  be  remem* 
bered  in  the  will  of  a  lady  of  Dutch  descent  (Miss  YanhormighX  but  as  he  was 
an  *  absolute  philosopher  in  regard  to  money,  titles,  and  power,'  the  fortune  which 
came  to  him  so  unexpectedly  appears  to  have  only  ripened  his  conception  of  the 
plan  of  erecting  a  college  at  Bermuda  fbr  bettor  supplying  the  plantations  with 
clergymen,  and  converting  the  savage  Americans  to  Christianity. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  published  a  tract  in  defense  of  the  enterprtse. 
It  had  taken  such  shape  in  his  mind,  that  he  pleaded  for  it  with  wonderfhl 
power,  and  was  resolved  to  dedicato  his  life  and  fortune  and  energies  to  its 
prosecution.  An  extract  from  the  humorous  letter  of  Dean  Swift  to  Carteret, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  dated  September  3,  17^  may  famish  the  best  ac- 
count of  his  enthusiasm : — 

For  three  years  past  he  has  been  struck  with  a  notion  of  founding  a  XJniver- 
sfty  at  Bermudas  by  a  charter  from  the  Crown.  He  has  seduced  several  of  the 
hopefulest  young  cler({ymen  and  others  here,  many  of  them  well  provided  fbr, 
and  all  in  the  &irest  way  of  preferment;  but  in  England  his  conquests  are 
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greater,  and  I  doabt  will  spread  verj  &r  this  winter.  He  showed  me  a  little 
Tract  which  he  deeigns  to  pablish,  and  there  jonr  Excellency  will  see  bis  whole 
scheme  of  a  life  academioo-philoeophical  (I  shall  make  you  remember  what  yoa 
were)  of  a  coUege,  founded  for  Indian  scholars  and  missionaries^  where  he  most 
exorbitantly  proposes  a  whole  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  himself,  forty  pounds 
for  a  Fellow,  and  ten  for  a  Student  His  heart  will  bredc  if  his  Deanery  be  not 
taken  from  him  and  left  to  your  Excellency's  dispoeaL  I  discouraged  him  by 
the  coldness  of  courts  and  ministers  who  will  interpret  all  this  as  impossible  and 
a  fision;  but  nothing  will  do.  And,  therefore,  I  humbly  entreat  your  Excel* 
topy  either  to  use  such  persuasions  as  will  keep  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
kingdom  for  learning  and  virtue  quiet  at  home,  or  assist  him  by  your  credit  to 
compass  his  romantic  design. 

No  discouragements  checked  the  efforts  of  Berkeley.  By  his  persuasiyo  elo> 
quenoe  he  converted  ridiculera  into  friends  and  supporters,  and  obtained,  toward 
the  furtherance  of  his  object,  private  subscriptions  of  more  than  five  thousand 
pounda  He  approached  the  throne  for  a  charter,  which  was  finally  granted, 
and  then  his  influence  at  Court  secured  the  promise  of  an  endowment  of  £20,- 
000 — a  fraction  of  the  value  of  certain  lands  which  the  French,  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1*713,  had  ceded  to  the  British  Crown,  and  the  proceeds  of  which, 
to  the  amount  of  £80,000,  the  good  Queen  Anne  had  designed  as  a  flud  for  the 
support  of  four  bishops  in  America.  Her  death,  the  next  year,  prevented  the 
execution  of  her  cliaritable  design,  and  Berkeley  felt  that  he  had  a  moral  daim 
upon  it  for  his  own  kindred  scheme. 

Preparations  for  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  were  at  last  completed,  and  a 
bushiess  letter  to  his  friend,  Thomas  Prior,  dated  Gravesend,  September  5, 1728, 
opens  with  a  paragraph  which  has  fixed  historically  several  matters, — *  To-mor- 
row, with  Gk>d's  blessing,  I  set  sail  for  Rhode  Island  with  my  wife  and  a  friend 
of  hers,  my  Lady  Handcock's  daughter,  who  bears  us  company.  I  am  married 
since  I  saw  you  to  Miss  Forster,  daughter  of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  whose 
humor  and  turn  of  mind  pleases  me  beyond  any  thing  that  I  know  in  her  whole 
sex.  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Dalton,  and  Mr.  Smibert  go  with  us  on  this  voyage.  We 
are  now  altogether  at  Gravesend,  and  are  engaged  in  one  view.* 

Berkeley  was  in  middle  life  when  he  landed  at  Newport,  on  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary, nearly  five  months  after  sailing  from  Gravesend,  and  '  was  ushered  into 
the  town  with  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  behaved  himself  after 
a  very  complaisant  numner.'  ^ere  he  rested  to  think  over,  under  new  circum- 
stances, the  romantic  enterprise  which  had  absorbed  his  energies  for  seven  long 
years,  and  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  in  a  sequestered  spot,  he  built  a  commo- 
dious house,  which,  in  loyal  remembrance  of  the  English  palace,  he  named 
Whitehall,  and  waited  the  tardy  movements  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  prime 
minister,  to  send  him  the  fbnds  which  liad  been  promised  by  the  Government 

Johnson  was  at  Newport  and  preached  November  1,  1730,  and  he  may  have 
taken  an  earlier  opportunity  for  the  '  four  or  five  days*  conversation.*  Whenever 
the  interview  was  held,  other  subjects  besides  philosophy  must  have  entered  into 
their  discussions.  For  Berkeley  had  already  begun  to  realize  the  painfhl  uncer- 
tainty which  hung  over  his  prospects,  and  to  feel  that  the  crisis  of  the  Bermuda 
college  was  approaching.  The  money  promised  by  the  Government  had  not  been 
sent,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Prior  on  the  7th  of  May,  1730,  manifesting  much  so- 
licitude about  the  Ministerial  delays,  and  intimating  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
continuing  in  these  parts,  if  the  grant  of  £20,000  was  in  the  end  to  be  posi- 
tively refused.    At  one  time  he  entertained  the  thought  of  applying  for  permit- 
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rioB  to  diange  the  original  plan  and  transfer  the  College  to  Bhode  Island,  where 
he  had  expended  largely  for  lands  and  buildings,  and  where  the  chief  objections 
raised  against  placing  it  in  Bermnda  wonM  be  obviated.  But  he  quidrly  relin* 
quiahed  this  idea,  and  at  length  his  hopes  were  entirely  crushed  when  the  con* 
dusive  answer  came  fh>in  Walpole,  'adrlsbg  him  by  all  means  to  return  home 
to  Europe,  and  give  up  his  present  expectations.'  He  bore  his  great  disappoint- 
ment like  a  philosopher,  and  a  good  picture  of  his  feelings'  is  giren  in  the  work 
which  he  wrote  '  in  this  distant  retreat,  fiir  beyond  the  verge  of  that  great  whiii- 
pool  of  business,  (action,  and  pleasure,  which  is  called  the  world:*— 

I  flattered  myself,  Theases,  that  before  this  time  I  might  have  been  able  to 
haye  sent  you  an  agreeable  account  of  the  success  of  the  aflkir  which  brought 
me  into  this  remote  comer  of  the  country.  But  instead  of  this,  I  should  now 
give  you  the  detail  of  its  miscarriage,  if  I  did  not  rather  choose  to  entertain  you 
with  some  amusing  inddents  which  have  helped  to  make  me  easy  under  a  dr- 
cumstanoe  I  could  neither  obviate  nor  foresee.  Events  are  not  in  our  power; 
but  it  always  is,  to  make  a  good  use  even  of  the  very  worst  And  I  must 
needs  own,  the  course  and  event  of  this  affair  gave  opportunity  for  reflections 
that  make  me  some  amends  for  a  great  loss  of  time,  pams,  and  expense.  A  life 
of  action,  which  takes  its  issue  from  the  counsels,  passions,  and  views  of  other 
men,  if  it  doth  not  draw  a  man  to  imitate,  will  at  least  teach  him  to  observe. 
And  a  mind  at  liberty  to  reflect  on  its  own  observations,  if  it  produce  nothing 
useful  to  the  world,  seldom  fails  of  entertainment  to  itselH 

It  is  due  to  Johnson  that  the  self-sacrifldng  and  missionary  enterprise  of 
Berkeley  was  not  whoUy  a  failure,  or  rather  that  his  name  was  hdd  in  grateftil 
remembrance  in  America  after  his  return  to  England.  When  it  had  been  de* 
ctded  to  break  up  and  leave  Whitehall  and  the  country,  he  paid  him  a  flnal  visit 
and  received  from  him  many  valuable  books,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  they 
parted  very  affectionately.'  Nor  was  this  all.  Both  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  cause  of  learning,  and  Johnson  took  the  liberty  of  commending  to  his 
friendly  notice  the  institution  where  he  had  himself  been  educated,  notwith* 
standing  the  continued  hostility  of  the  antborities  to  the  Church  of  Eng^d. 

[In  a  letter  dated  September  7,  1731,  the  Dean  writes:—] 

My  endeavors  shall  not  be  wanting,  some  way  or  other,  to  be  useful;  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  be  so  in  particular  to  the  College  at  New  Haven,  and  the 
more  as  you  were  once  a  member  of  it,  and  have  still  an  influence  there.  "Prtij 
return  my  service  to  those  gentlemen  who  sent  their  compliments  by  you. 

I  have  left  a  box  of  books  with  Mr.  Kay,  to  be  given  away  by  you,-^the 
small  English  books  where  they  may  be  most  serviceable  among  the  people,  the 
others  as  we  agreed  together.  The  Greek  and  Latin  books  I  would  have  given 
to  such  lads  as  you  think  will  make  the  best  use  of  them  in  the  College,  or  to 
the  school  at  New  Haven. 

I  pray  God  to  bleaa  you  and  your  endeavors  to  promote  religion  and  learning 
in  this  uncultivated  part  of  the  world. 

Berkeley's  gifts  to  Yale  College  were  through  the  agency  of  Johnson.  To 
him  was  transmitted  fh>m  England  the  instrument  by  which  he  conveyed  to  the 
corporation  his  ferm  at  Whitehall  of  ninety-six  acres, — the  annual  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Greek  and  Latin  scholarBhip;  and  he  so 
interested  some  of  his  Bermuda  subscribers  in  the  American  College,  that  with 
their  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  send  over,  in  1733,  a  donation  to  the  library 
of  nearly  one  thousand  volumes,  valued  at  about  £500 :  *  The  finest  collection 
of  books,'  according  to  President  Clap,  'which  had  Hien  ever  been  brought  to 
America.' 
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The  letter  to  Johnson,  wbioh  eoeompeaied  'tbe  imtrninent  of  coaTOTaao^' 

tlMS  not  been  published,  er  even  mferred  to  in  wpy  sketoh  of  his  life  401!  bene- 

.Actions;  end  that  to  Beetor  WiHians  is  not  to  be  found amo^g  the aiobives 

.of  .Tele  College. 

LiUer  nfDeanBoMcy  to  Dr,  Johmmm, 

^Bmv,  Sib,—  LomxMr,  JItly  26, 1782. 

Some  pert  of  the  bene&etionB'to  the  College  of  Bermude,  which  I  oouM  net 
return,  tlie  benefactors  being  deceased,  joined  with  the  assistance  of  some  liTing 
friends,  has  enabled  me,  without  anj  great  loss  to  myself  to  dispose  of  my  fiirm 
in  Rhode  Island  in  favor  of  the  College  in  Connecticut    It  is  mj  opinion,  thAt 
•as  human  learning  and  the  improvements  of  Beasoo  are  of  no  small  use  in  Re* 
•ligion,  so  it  would  very  much  forward  those  ends,  if  some  of  your  students  weie 
-enabled  to  subsist  longer  at  their  studies,  and  if  by  a  public  trial  and  premium 
.an  Emulation  were  inspired  into  all    This  method  of  enoouragement  hath  been 
Yound  useful  in  other  learned  societies,  and  I  think  it  can  not  fiiil  of  being  so  in 
.one  wiiere  a  person  so  well  qualified  as  yourself  has  such  influenoe,  and  will 
•bear  a  share  in  Uie  elections.    I  have  been  a  long  time  indisposed  with  a  great 
-.disorder  in  my  head;  tliis  makes  any  application  hurUUl  to  me,  which  must  ex- 
cuse my  not  writing  a  longer  letter  on  (his  occasion. 

The  letter  you  sent  by  Mr.  Beach  I  received,  and  did  him  all  the  service! 

could  with  tlie  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Society.    He  promised  to  call  00  me 

before  his  return,  but  have  not  heard  of  him,  so  am  obliged  to  recommend  this 

Vpacket  to  Mr.  Newman's  care.    It  contains  the  instrument  of  conveyance  in 

form  of  law,  together  with  a  letter  for  Mr.  President  Williams,  which  you  will 

4!leliver  to  him.    I  shall  make  it  my  endeavor  to  procure  a  bene&ctkm  of  books 

.'for  the  College  library,  and  am  not  witliout  hopes  of  success.    There  hath  of 

late  been  published  here  a  treatise  against  those  who  are  called  Free  Thinkera, 

which  I  intended  to  have  sent  to  you  and  some  other  friends  in  those  parts,  but 

^on  second  thoughts,  suspect  it  might  do  mischief  to  hsve  it  known  in  that  pan 

^of  the  world  what  pernicious  opinions  are  boldly  espoused  here  at  home.    Ify 

•tittle  family,  I  thank  God,  are  well.    My  best  wishes  attend  you  and  yours. 

My  wife  joins  her  services  with  mine.    I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  horn  you  by  the 

'first  opportunity  after  this  hath  come  to  your  hands.    Direct  your  letter  to  Lord 

'Percival,  at  his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  London,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  find  me 

wherever  I  am.    On  all  occasions  I  shall  he  glad  to  show  that  I  am  very  truly, 

Rev.  Sir,  your  faithful  humble  servant,  Qeor.  Bebkklbt. 

Johnson,  in  his  autobiography,  mentions  that  'the  Trustees,  though  they  made 
isn  appearance  of  much  thankfblness,  were  almost  aftaid  to  accept  the  noble 
donation,* — suspecting  a  proseljrtiztag  design,  and  remembering  the  effect  in 
previous  yeara  of  Anglican  divinity  upon  the  muMls  of  some  of  their  leadiog 
scholars.  But  wiser  counsels  prevailed,;the  books  and  lands  were  received,  and 
3erkeley  maintained  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  authorities  of  the  Col- 
lege to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  1*736,  the  Bishop  of  doyne  (in  which  see  Dea& 
Berkeley  was  consecrated  in  It 33),  after  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  family.  Benjamin  Nicoll,  had  won  the  position  of  scholar  of  the 
bouse,  remarks: — 

One  principal  end  proposed  by  me  was  to  promote  a  better  understanding 
mrith  the  Dissenters,  and  so  by  degrees  to  lessen  their  dislike  to  our  communion ; 
(to  which  end  methought  the  improving  their  minds  with  liberal  studies  might 
^irreaUy  conduce,  as  I  am  very  sensible  that  your  own  discreet  behavior  and 
living  toward  tliem,  hath  very  much  forwarded  the  same  effect 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  attended  the  public  examinatk>ns  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
to  which  he  was  invited  as  senior  B}piscopal  missbnary  in  the  colony,  according 
to  the  terms  of  Berkeley's  gift,  wrote  in  1739,  that  his  scholarehip  had  greatly 
advanced  claaaical  learning  in  the  college. 
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Bikkcp  Bstheky  to  Dr.  Jtlhnmn  ^f  StrtajM. 

Rir.  81B,—  Glotitb,  Augurt  ^  It4t. 

I  «n  obliged  for  the  aoootmt  7011  kaw  ■enC  oe  of  tiie  protperout  eitete 
of  Jeeniing  in  your  College  of  New  Haven.  I  approve  «f  the  regulations  made 
there,  and  am  particularly  pleased  to  find  your  aona  have  made  such  a  picigrm 
18  appears  ftom  their  elegant  addren  to  «m  in  the  Latin  tongue.  It  Most 
Indeed  give  me  a  very  aeneible  satisfiKAion  to  bear  that  ay  weak  endeanrora 
have  iieen  of  some  use  and  service  to  that  part  of  the  workL 

For  the  rest,  I  am  glad  to  tfod  a  spirit  towand  ieamii^  prevail  in  thoae  partly 
partioularly  New  York,  where  you  >say  a  college  is  projected,  which  has  my  beet 
wishes.  At  the  same  time  I  am  sorry  that  the  condition  of  Ireland,  oontafaiing 
such  numbers  of  poor  uneducated  people,  Ibr  whose  take  Charity  Schooia  am 
iBTScting  throughout  the  kingdom,  obligeth  us  to  draw  oharities  from  Bnglaad; 
BO  &r  are  we  from  being  able  lo  extend  our  bounty  to  New  York,  a  oomliy  in 
liroportion  much  richer  than  our  own.  Bat  as  you  are  pleased  to  detira  ny 
advice  upon  this  undertaking,  I  send  the  foUowiag  hints  to  be  enlarged  and  im- 
firoved  by  your  own  judgment 

I  wouki  not  advise  tlie  applying  to  BnglaiKl  Ibr  charten  or  atatutaa  (whMi 
Alight  cause  great  trouble,  expense,  and  delay),  but  to  do  the  business  qntetlty 
within  themselves. 

I  believe  it  may  suffice  to  begin  with  a  President  and  two  Fellows.  If  thty 
tan  procure  but  three  fit  persons,  I  doubt  not  tlie  college  from  the  smallest  be- 
fhinuigs  would  soon  grow  considerable:  I  ahould  conceive  good  hopes  wars 
you  at  the  head  of  it 

Let  them  by  all  means  supply  themselves  out  of  the  aeminariea  in  New  Sn^ 
land.  For  I  am  very  apprehensive  none  can  be  got  in  Okl  England  (who  are 
frilUng  to  go)  worth  sending. 

Let  the  Greek  and  Latin  daaskn  be  well  taught  Be  this  the  first  care  m  to 
learning.  But  the  principal  care  must  be  good  KIb  and  morals  to  which  (aa  w«U 
as  to  study)  early  hours  and  temperate  meals  will  much  ooodoce. 

If  the  terms  for  degrees  are  the  same  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  this  would 
give  credit  to  the  College,  and  pave  the  way  for  admitting  their  gradoatei  mi 
muuiem  in  the  English  universitiea. 

8mall  premiums  in  books,  or  disUnctiooa  in  habit,  may  prove  useful  enoour- 
agements  to  the  students. 

I  would  advise  that  the  bufkling  be  regular,  plain,  and  cheap^  and  that  each 
Student  have  a  small  room  (about  ten  feet  square)  to  himself 

I  recommended  this  nascent  seminary  to  an  English  bishop,  to  try  what 
ihigfat  be  done  thera  But  by  his  answer  it  seems  the  colony  is  Judged  ikh 
enough  to  educate  its  own  youth. 

Colleges  fh>m  small  beginnings  grow  great  by  subsequent  bequests  and  bene- 
fiKitions.  A  small  matter  will  suffice  to  set  one  a  going.  And  when  this  is  onee 
well  done,  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  go  on  and  thrive.  The  chief  concern  most 
be  to  set  out  in  a  good  method,  and  introduce,  from  the  very  first,  a  good  taste 
into  the  society.  For  this  end,  the  principal  expense  ahould  be  in  maktag  a 
handsome  provision  for  the  Ptesident  and  Fellowa 
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The  letter  to  Johnson,  which  eoeompeaied  'the  imtrninent  of  coaveTaao^* 
tlMS  not  been  published,  or  even  leferred  to  ia  .«f  7  sketch  of  his  life^nd  bene- 
.&etk>ns;  end  that  to  Beetor  WiHians  is  not  to  i)e  found  amo^g  tfaeAiohives 
.of  Yele  College. 

.fiir.  81B,—  LomxHT,  Jltly  26, 1782. 

Some  pert  of  the  bene&otionB'to  the  College  of  Bermude,  which  I  could  net 
return,  tlie  benefactors  being  deceased,  joined  with  the  assistance  of  some  living 
friends,  has  enabled  me,  without  anj  great  loss  to  myself  to  dispose  of  mj  farm 
in  Rhode  Island  in  favor  of  the  College  -in  Connecticut    It  is  mj  opinion,  thAt 
.«s  human  learning  and  the  improrements  of  Reason  are  of  no  small  use  in  Re* 
.ligion,  so  it  would  very  much  forward  those  ends,  if  some  of  jour  students  weie 
enabled  to  subsist  longer  at  their  studies,  and  if  bj  a  public  trial  and  premium 
.an  Emulation  were  inspired  into  all    This  method  of  encouragement  bath  been 
found  useful  in  other  learned  societies,  and  I  think  it  can  not  fiiil  of  being  so  in 
.one  where  a  person  so  well  qualified  as  yourself  has  such  influence,  and  will 
'.bear  a  share  in  Uie  elections.    I  have  been  a  long  time  indisposed  with  a  great 
-disorder  in  my  head ;  tliis  makes  any  application  hurtfiil  to  me^  which  must  ex- 
cuse my  not  writing  a  longer  letter  on  this  occasion. 

The  letter  you  sent  by  Mr.  Beach  I  received,  and  did  him  all  the  service  J 

could  with  Uie  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Society.    He  promised  to  call  00  me 

before  his  return,  but  have  not  heard  of  him,  so  am  obliged  to  recommend  this 

'packet  to  Mr.  Newman's  care.    It  contains  the  instrument  of  conveyance  in 

form  of  law,  together  with  a  letter  for  Mr.  President  Williams,  which  you  will 

deliver  to  him.    I  shall  make  it  my  endeavor  to  procure  a  beneftction  of  books 

ifbr  tlie  College  library,  and  am  not  witliout  hopes  of  suoceas.    There  hath  of 

late  been  published  here  a  treatise  against  those  who  are  called  Free  Thinkers, 

which  I  intended  to  have  sent  to  you  and  some  other  fKends  in  those  parts,  but 

^  on  second  thoughts,  suspect  it  might  do  mischief  to  have  it  known  in  that  pan 

^of  the  world  what  pernicious  opinions  are  bokily  espoused  here  at  home.    My 

^little  family,  I  thank  God,  are  well    My  best  wishes  attend  you  and  jrours. 

My  wife  joins  her  services  with  mine.    I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  by  the 

'  first  opportunity  after  this  hath  come  to  your  hands.    Direct  your  letter  to  Lord 

Percival,  at  his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  London,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  find  me 

wherever  I  am.    On  all  occasions  I  shall  he  glad  to  show  that  I  am  very  truly, 

Rev.  Sir,  your  faithful  humble  servant,  Qeor.  Berkxlit. 

Johnson,  in  his  autobiography,  mentions  that  'the  Trustees,  though  they  made 
isn  appearance  of  much  thankfblness,  were  almost  afhiid  to  accept  the  noble 
^donation,* — suspecting  a  proselytiziiig  design,  and  remembering  the  effect  in 
previous,  years  of  Anglican  divinity  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  their  leadiog 
"scholars.  But  wiser  counsels  prevailed,;the  books  and  lands  veere  received,  and 
3erkeley  maintained  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  authorities  of  the  Col- 
4ege  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  1736,  the  Bishop  of  doyne  (in  which  see  Dean 
Berkeley  was  consecrated  in  It 33),  after  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  &mily.  Benjamin  Nicoll,  had  won  the  position  of  scholar  of  the 
bouse,  remarks: — 

One  principal  end  proposed  by  me  was  to  promote  a  better  understanding 
^ith  the  Dissenters,  and  so  by  degrees  to  lessen  their  dislike  to  our  communion ; 
(to  which  end  methought  the  improving  their  minds  with  liberal  studies  might 
irreatly  conduce,  as  I  am  very  sensible  that  your  own  discreet  behavior  and 
living  toward  tliem,  hath  very  much  forwarded  the  same  effect 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  attended  the  public  examinatk>ns  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
to  which  he  was  invited  as  senior  B}piscopal  missionary  in  the  colony,  according 
to  the  terms  of  Berkeley's  gift,  wrote  in  1739,  that  his  scholarship  had  greatly 
advaaced  chuBical  learning  in  the  college. 


BDOQJTMmAfc  MCWnnPMTH    IMfQgR  ^^ 


Rir.  81B,—  Glotitb,  Augurt  ^  It4t. 

I  am  obliged  for  the  aoootmt  7011  kaw  aeiiC  •me  of  tiie  pRMperout  eitete 
of  Jeeniing  in  your  College  of  Nisw  Haven.  I  ap|Move«f  the  regulatkma  nmdo 
there,  and  am  particularly  pleased  to  find  your  aooa  have  made  such  a  picigrm 
18  appears  from  their  elegant  addren  to  «m  in  the  Latin  tongue.  It  aust 
indeed  give  me  a  veryaeneible  satisfiKAion  to  liear  that  ay  waric  andeKfon 
liave  heen  of  some  oee  and  eervice  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

For  the  rest,  I  am  Q^d  to  tfod  a  spirit  toarand  ieamii^  prevail  m  thoae  partly 
paitioularly  Near  Toric,  wliere  you  aay  a  college  is  progeoted,  which  has  my  best 
wishes.  At  the  same  time  I  am  sorry  that  the  condition  of  Ireland,  coirtilning 
SQch  numbers  of  poor  nnedacated  people,  for  whose  sake  Charity  Schools  am 
iBreeting  throughout  the  kingdom,  obligeth  us  to  draw  charities  from  Bng^and; 
BO  fiu'  are  we  iWMn  being  able  to  extend  our  bounty  to  New  York,  a  country  in 
proportion  much  ncher  than  our  own.  Bat  as  you  are  pleased  to  detirs  ny 
advice  upon  this  undertaking,  I  send  the  following  hints  to  be  enlarged  and  im- 
^iroved  by  your  own  judgment 

I  wouki  not  advise  tlie  applyhig  to  BnglaiKl  for  charters  or  atatotsa  (whMi 
Alight  cause  great  trouble,  expense,  and  deky),  but  to  do  the  business  (flMj 
within  themselves. 

I  believe  it  may  suffice  to  begin  with  a  President  and  two  Fellows.  If  thty 
tan  procure  but  three  fit  persons,  I  doubt  not  tlie  college  from  the  smallest  be- 
ffamings  would  soon  grow  considerable:  I  ahould  concahre  good  hopes  ware 
you  at  the  head  of  it 

Let  them  by  all  means  supply  themselves  out  of  the  aeminaries  In  New  Sn^ 
land.  For  I  am  very  apprehensive  none  can  be  got  in  Old  England  (who  are 
sHUing  to  go)  worth  sending. 

Let  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  be  well  taugfit  Be  this  the  first  care  as  to 
learning.  But  the  principal  care  must  be  good  Kfo  and  morals  to  which  (aa  wall 
as  to  study)  early  hours  and  temperate  meals  will  much  ooodooe. 

If  the  terms  for  degrees  are  the  same  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  thia  would 
give  credit  to  the  College,  and  pave  the  way  for  admitting  their  gradnateasrf 
muukm  in  the  English  universitiea. 

8mall  premiums  in  books,  or  diaUnctiona  in  habit,  may  prove  useibl  enooor- 
agements  to  the  students. 

I  would  advise  that  the  buiMing  be  regular,  plain,  and  cfaeap^  and  that  each 
Student  have  a  small  room  (about  ten  feet  equare)  to  himself 

I  recommended  this  nascent  seminary  to  an  English  bishop,  to  try  what 
fiiight  be  done  thera  But  by  his  answer  it  aeems  the  colony  is  Judged  ikh 
enough  to  educate  its  own  youth. 

Colleges  from  small  beginnings  grow  great  by  subsequent  bequests  and  bene- 
foctions.  A  small  matter  will  suffice  to  set  one  a  going.  And  when  this  is  ones 
well  done,  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  go  on  and  thrive.  The  chief  concern  must 
be  to  set  out  in  a  good  method,  and  introduoe,  trom  the  very  first,  a  good  taste 
into  the  society.  For  this  end,  the  principal  expense  ahould  be  in  makmg  a 
handsome  provision  for  the  PEesident  and  Fellowa 
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I)r.  IhuUin  h  Pr,  Jbhna(m  of  8iratfi>rd, 

Re?.  Sib, —  Philadelphia,  Augusi  9,  lt50. 

▲t  my  return  home,  I  fimnd  your  &Tor  of  June  the  28th,  with  the  Bishop 
of  C9o7ne*8  letter  izidoeed,  which  I  will  take  care  o(  and  beg  leave  to  keep  a 
little  longer. 

Mr.  Francia,  otir  Attorney  General,  who  was  with  me  at  yoor  hoose,  from  the 
omTeraation  then  had  with  yon,  and  reading  some  of  your  pieces,  has  conceiTed 
to  esteem  for  you  equal  to  mine.  The  character  we  have  given  of  you  to  the 
other  trustees,  and  the  sight  of  your  letters  relating  to  the  Academy,  has  made 
them  very  desirous  of  engaging  you  in  that  design,  as  a  person  whose  experi* 
enoe  and  judgment  would  be  of  great  use  in  forming  rules  and  establishing  good 
methods  in  the  beginning,  and  whose  name  ibr  learning  would  give  it  a  reputi^ 
tion.  We  only  lament  that,  in  the  in&nt  state  of  our  funds,  we  can  cot  make 
yoo  an  offer  equal  to  your  merit  But  as  the  view  of  being  useful  has  most 
weight  with  generous  and  benevcdent  minds,  and  in  this  affair  you  may  do  great 
aenrioe^  not  only  to  the  present  but  to  future  generations,  I  flatter  myself  some* 
times  that  if  you  were  here,  and  saw  things  as  they  are,  and  conversed  a  little 
with  our  people,  you  might  be  prevailed  with  to  remove.  I  would  therefore 
earnestly  press  you  to  make  us  a  visit  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can ;  and  in 
the  mean  time,  let  me  represent  to  you  some  of  the  circumstances  as  they 
appear  to  me. 

1.  The  Trustees  of  the  Academy  are  applying  for  a  charter,  which  will  give 
an  opportunity  of  improving  and  modriing  our  constitution  in  such  a  manner  a% 
when  we  have  your  advice,  shall  appear  best  I  suppose  we  shall  have  power 
to  Ibrm  a  regular  college. 

2.  If  you  undertake  the  management  of  the  English  Education,  I  am  satisfied 
the  Trustees  would,  on  your  account,  make  the  salary  £100  pounds  sterling^ 
(th^  have  already  voted  £160  currency,  which  is  not  far  from  it),  and  pay  the 
charge  of  your  removal  Tour  son  might  also  be  employed  as  tutor  at  £60  or 
perhaps  £70  per  annum. 

3.  It  has  been  long  observed,  that  our  church  ki  not  sufficient  to  accommodate 
near  the  number  of  people  who  would  willingly  have  seats  there.  The  build* 
ings  increase  very  fast  toward  the  south  end  of  the  town,  and  many  of  the 
principal  merchants  now  live  there;  which  being  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  present  church,  people  begin  to  talk  much  of  building  another,  and 
ground  has  been  offered  as  a  gih  for  that  purpose.  The  Trustees  of  the  Acad- 
emy are,  tliree-fourths  of  them,  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
rest  men  of  moderate  principles  They  have  reserved  in  the  building  a  large 
hall  for  occasional  preaching,  public  lectures,  orations,  eta ;  it  is  10  feet  by  60, 
fUmisbed  with  a  handsome  pulpit,  seats,  etc  In  this  Mr.  Tennent  collected  his 
congregation,  who  are  now  building  him  a  meeting-house.  In  the  same  place^  by 
giving  now  and  then  a  lecture^  you  might,  with  equal  ease,  collect  a  congregation 
that  would,  in  a  short  time,  build  you  a  church,  if  it  ^Kmld  be  agnreeable  to  you. 

In  the  meantime,  I  imagine  you  will  receive  something  considerable  yearly, 
arising  fh>m  marriages  and  christening  in  the  best  fiimilies,  etc.,  not  to  mention 
presents  that  are  not  unfrequent  from  a  wealthy  people  to  a  minister  they  like ; 
and  though  the  whole  may  not  amount  to  more  tlian  a  due  support  yet  I  think 
it  will  be  a  comfortable  one.    And  when  yon  are  well  settled  in  a  church  of 
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ytfoar  own,  your  son  may  be  qualified  bj  yean  and  experience  to  soooeed  you 
in  the  Academy ;  or  if  yon  rather  choose  to  oontintte  in  the  Academy,  your  son 
might  probably  be  fixed  ia  the  Ghnrch. 

These  ere  my  private  sentiments,  which  I  have  commonicated  only  to  Kr. 
Francis,  who  entirely  agrees  with  me.  I  acquainted  the  Trustees  that  I  would 
write  to  you,  but  could  give  them  no  dependence  that  you  would  be  prevailed 
on  to  remove.    They  will,  however,  treat  with  no  other  till  I  have  your  answer. 

Tou  will  see  by  our  newspaper,  which  I  indoee,  that  the  Corporation  of  this 
dtj  have  voted  £200  down,  and  £100  a  year  out  of  thehr  revenues  to  tM 
Trustees  of  the  Academy.  As  they  are  a  perpetual  body,  choosing  their  own 
successors,  and  so  not  subject  to  be  changed  by  the  caprice  of  a  governor  or 
of  the  people,  and  as  eighteen  of  the  members  (some  the  most  leading)  are 
of  the  Trustees,  we  look  on  this  donation  to  be  as  good  as  so  much  real  estate; 
being  confident  it  will  be  continued  as  long  as  it  is  well  applied,  and  even  in- 
creased, if  there  should  be  oocasion.  We  have  now  near  £6,000  subscribed, 
and  expect  some  considerable  sums  besides  may  be  procured  fh>m  the  merchants 
of  London  trading  hither.  And  as  we  are  in  the  center  of  the  Colonies^  a 
healthy  place,  with  plen^  of  provisions,  we  suppose  a  good  Academy  here  may 
draw  numbers  of  youth  for  education  flrom  the  neighboring  Colonies^  and  even 
fiom  the  West  Indiea. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Johnson's  answer  presenting  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  accepting  Dr.  Franklin's  proposal,  and  an  invitation,  from 
Rev.  Richard  Peters  to  visit  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  again 
on  the  23d  of  August^  1750:-^ 

Dbab  Sib, — ^We  received  your  fiivor  of  the  16th  inst  Mr.  Peters  will  hardly 
have  time  to  write  to  you  per  this  post,  and  I  must  be  short  Mr.  Francis  spent 
the  last  evening  with  me,  and  we  were  all  glad  to  hear  that  you.  seriously  medi- 
tate a  visit  after  the  middle  of  next  month,  and  that  you  will  inform  us  by  a 
line  when  to  expect  you.  We  drank  your  health  and  Mra  Johnson^s,  remem* 
bering  your  kind  entertainment  of  us  at  Stratford. 

I  think,  with  you,  that  nothing  is  of  more  importance  for  the  pubUe  weal, 
than  to  form  and  train  up  youth  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  Wise  and  good  men  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  strength  of  a  state  fiir  more  so  than  ridies  or  arms^  which, 
under  the  management  of  ignorance  and  wickedness,  often  draw  on  destruction, 
instead  of  promoting  the  safety  of  a  people.  And  though  the  culture  bestowed 
on  youth  be  successful  only  with  a  few,  yet  the  influence  of  those  ibw,  for  the 
service  in  their  power,  msy  be  very  great  Even  a  Single  woman,  that  was 
wise,  by  her  wisdom  saved  a  city. 

I  think,  also,  that  general  virtue  is  more  probably  to  be  expected  and  obtained 
from  the  education  of  youth  than  from  the  exhortation  of  adult  persons ;  bad 
habits  and  vices  of  the  mind  being,  like  diseases  of  the  body,  more  easily  pre- 
vented than  cured. 

I  think,  moreover,  that  talents  for  the  education  of  youth  are  the  gift  of  God; 
and  that  he  on  whom  they  are  bestowed,  whenever  a  way  is  opened  for  the  use 
of  them,  is  as  strongly  called  as  if  he  heard  a  voice  fh>m  heaven.  Nothing  more 
surely  pointing  out  duty,  in  a  publie  service,  than  ability  and  opportunity 
of  performing  it 

I  have  not  yet  discoursed  with  Dr.  Jenney  eoncerning  yoni  i^mo^^  \)&?OBict, 
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Toa  have  reaton,  I  own,  to  dcmbt  wtet&er  fcm  oonAag  on  the  fbot  I  proposed 
%OQld  not  be  dbagreteble  to  hittt^  tboQgti  I  think  It  oaght  not  For  sbocild  hfa 
particular  interest  be  somewhat  affected  hy  ft,  thAt  ought  not  to  stand  in  com- 
•))etition  with  the  funeral  good;  ^spectaUj  as  it  lean  not  be  much  affected,  be 
being  old,  and  rich,  and  Without  chUdi^n.  I  will,  however,  learn  his  sentimenfs 
'before  the  next  poi^  But  whatever  influence  thejr  ui^t  have  on  your  deter- 
mhiations  about  remoyiug,  they  need  have  bone  on  your  intention  of  Tisiting. 
And  ifyou  fiivor  us  with  the  visit,  it  Is  not  necessary  that  you  should  preriousljr 
Vrite  to  him  to  learn  his  dispositions  about  your  remoral,  since  you  will  see  bim, 
and  when  we  are  All  together  those  things  may  be  better  settled  in  conTersation 
than  by  letters  at  a  distance.  Ifour  tenderness  of  the  Ghxirch's  peace  Is  truly 
laudable;  but,  methinks,  to  build  a  new  chulrch  in  a  growing  plaOe  is  not 
properly  diriding  but  multiplying;  iind  will  really  be  a  means  of  increasing  tile 
number  of  those  who  worship  God  in  that  Way.  Many  who  can  not  now  be 
accommodated  in  the  church  go  to  other  places  or  stay  at  home ;  and  if  we  bad 
'another  church,  nuiny,  who  go  to  Other  places  Or  stay  at  home,  would  go  to 
'church.  I  suppose  the  intentet  of  the  Church  has  been  fkr  from  suffering  in 
Boston  by  the  building  of  two  new  churches  there  In  my  memory.  I  had  ibr 
'liereml  years  nailed  against  the  wall  of  my  house,  a  pigeon-box  that  would  bold 
six  pair;  and  though  they  bred  as  fast  as  my  neighbor's  pigeons,  I  never  had 
more  than  six  pair ;  the  old  and  strong  driving  out  the  young  and  weak,  and 
obliging  them  to  seek  new  habitations.  At  length  I  put  up  an  additional  box, 
with  apartments  for  entertaining  twelve  pair  more,  and  it  was  soon  filled  With 
'inhabitants,  by  the  overflowings  of  niy  first  box  and  of  others  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   This  I  take  to  be  a  parallel  case  with  the  buHding  a  new  church  here. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  Dr.  Franklin  addressed  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  made  some  snggestioh  as  to  the  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  former  respecting  an  Academy : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  &vor  of  the  1 1th  inst,  and  thank  you  for  the 
hint  your  give  of  the  omission  in  the  'Idea.'  The  ^Sacred  Classics'  are  read  !h 
the  English  school,  though  I  forgot  to  mention  them.  And  I  shall  propose  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Schools,  after  the  Holidays,  that  the  English  master  reUd 
•select  portions  of  them  daily  with  the  prayers,  as  you  advise« 

But  if  you  can  be  thus  usefbl  to  us  at  this  distance,  how  much  more  might 
you  be  so  if  you  were  present  with  us,  and  uad  the  immediate  inspection  and 
'  govehiment  of  the  schools.  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last  that  Mr.  Martin,  our 
Bector,  died  suddenly  ^>f  a  quinsy.  His  body  was  carried  to  the  church,  re- 
spectfully attended  by  the  trustees,  all  the  masters  and  scholars  in  their  order, 
and  a  gpreat  number  of  the  citizens.  Mr.  Peters  preached  his  fbneral  sermon, 
and  gave  him  the  just  and  honorable  character  he  deserved.  The  schools  are 
now  brdce  up  for  Christmas,  and  will  not  meet  again  till  the  7th  of  Januaxy. 
Mr.  Peters  took  care  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  school  after  Mr.  Martin's  death  till 
the  breaking  Up.  And  Mr.  Allison,  a  dissenting  minister,  has  promised  to  con- 
tinue that  care  for  a  month  after  their  next  raieeting.  Is  it  impossible  for  you 
to  make  us  a  visit  In  that  time ;  I  hope  by  the  next  post  to  know  something  of 
your  sentiments,  that  I  may  be  able  to  speak  more  positively  to  the  Trustees 
concerning  the  probability  of  your  being  prevailed  with  to  remove  hither. 

The  English  master  is  Mr.  Dov«|,  a  gentleman  about  your  age,  who  fonnerly 
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taught  gpramm&r  sixteen  j«ara  at  CSiicbetter  in  England.    He  ia  an  excellent 
Buurter,  and  hia  acholara  have  made  a  lorpnsing  progreuL 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Dr,  IVoniUm. 
Dba]|  a^^ — I  now  write  my  n^st  thaqkfbl  admowlecigoMnta  t&e  your  twq 
kind  letters  of  December  24  and  January  8,  and  have  received  your  moat  oblig-. 
ing  letters  of  the  summer  before  last,  to  which  you  refer  m&  There  was  ona 
of  August  23,  to  which  I  did  not  ipake  a  particular  reply  by  reason  of  my  ill- 
ness at  that  time.  In  that  you  reasoned,  I  own,  in  a  yery  forcible  manner  upon 
the  head  of  duty.  You  argued  that  ability,  with  opportunity,  manifestly  point- 
ed out  duty,  as  though  it  were  a  voice  from  Heaven.  This,  Sir,  I  agree  to,  and 
therefore  have  always  endeavored  to  use  what  little  ability  I  have  that  way  in 
the  best  manner  I  could,  having  never  been  without  pupils,  of  one  sort  orotheri 
half  a  year  at  a  time,  and  seldom  that,  for  thirty-eight  years.  And,  thank  €k)d. 
I  have  the  great  satisfaction  to  see  some  of  them  in  the  first  pulpits,  not  only  in 
Connecticut,  but  also  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  others  in  some  of  the  firsi 
places  in  the  land.  But  I  am  now  plainly  in  the  decline  of  life,  both  as  to  ac- 
tivity of  body  and  vigor  of  mind,  and  must,  therefore,  conuder  myself  as  being 
an  Enurihu^  and  unfit  for  any  new  situation  in  the  world,  or  to  enter  on  any 
new  business,  especially  at  such  a  distance  firom  my  hitherto  sphere  of  acUoni 
and  my  present  situation,  where  I  have  as  much  duty  on  my  handa  as  I  am 
capable  ot,  and  where  my  removal  would  make  too  great  a  breach  to  be  counter* 
vailed  by  any  good  I  am  capable  of  doing  elsewhere,  for  which  I  have  but  a 
small  chance  left  for  much  opportunity.  So  that  I  must  beg  my  good  fKends  al 
Philadelphia  to  excuse  me,  and  I  pray  Ood  they  may  be  directed  to  a  better 
choice.  And  as  Providence  has  so  unexpectedly  provided  so  worthy  a  person 
as  Mr.  Dove  for  your  other  purpose,  I  hope  the  same  good  Providence  will  pro- 
vide for  this.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  Professor 
at  Cambridge,  but  by  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  perhaps  he  might  da 

Dr.  FrankUn  to  Dr,  Johnson,  JtUy  2,  1763. 
Our  Academy,  which  you  so  kindly  inquire  after,  goea  on  welL  Siaee  Mr. 
Martin's  death,  the  Latin  and  Greek  school  has  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  AUi-. 
son,  a  Dissenting  minister,  weU  skilled  in  thoae  languages  and  long  practiced  i|i 
teachiug.  But  he  refused  the  Rectorship^  or  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  th^ 
government  of  the  other  schools.  80  that  remains  vacant  and  obligea  the 
Trustees  to  more  frequent  visits.  We  have  now  several  young  gentlemen  de- 
sirous of  entering  on  the  study  of  Philosophy,  and  Lectures  are  to  be  opened 
Ijhis  week.  Mr.  Allison  undertakes  Logic  and  Ethipa,  making  your  work  his^ 
text  to  comment  and  lecture  upoiL  Mr.  Peters  and  some  other  gentlemen  under* 
take  the  other  branches,  till  we  shall  be  provided  with  a  Rector  capable  of  the 
yrhole,  who  may  attend  wholly  to  the  instructions  of  youth  in  the  higher  parta 
of  learning  as  they  come  out  fitted  from  the  lower  schools.  Our  proprietora 
have  lately  wrote  that  they  are  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  design,  will 
take  our  Seminary  under  their  patronage,  give  us  a  charter,  and,  as  an  earnest 
of  their  benevolence,  Five  Hundred  Pounds  sterling.  And  by  our  opening  a 
charity  school,  in  which  near  one  hundred  poor  children  are  taught  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetk^  with  the  rudiments  of  religion,  we  have  gained  tlie 
general  good  will  of  all  sorts  of  people,  from  whence  donations  and  bequests 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  accrue  fh>m  time  to  time. 
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iV.  Johnaen  ta  iVendbit  Clmp. 

Dr.  Johnson,  after  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  new  coQ^ie 
in  New  York,  writes  to  President  Clap  of  Tale  College,  in  reference 
to  the  denial  by  the  latter  of  the  privilege  once  accorded  to  the 
cliildren  of  Episcopal  parents  of  attending  a  charch  in  which  a 
Missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  ofiSci- 
ated,  as  follows : — 
Bay.  Aim  Pbab  Sib, —  SrBATFORDr  I>iruafy  5,  1754. 

I  thank  yoa  for  yoor  kind  congratulation  on  my  being  chosen  President 
of  their  intended  Ck>llege  at  New  York,  and  I  shall  desire,  by  all  means,  if  I 
undertake  it,  to  hold  a  good  correspondence  not  only  as  Colleges  but  as  Chris- 
tians, supposing  you  and  the  Fellows  of  your  College  act  on  the  same  equita- 
ble, Catholic,  and  Christian  principles  as  we  unanimously  propose  to  act  upon, 
i. «.,  to  admit  that  the  children  of  the  Charch  may  go  to  church  when  ever  they 
have  opportunity,  as  we  think  of  nothing  but  to  admit  that  the  children  of  dis- 
senting parents  hare  leave  to  go  to  their  meetings;  nor  can  I  see  any  thing  like 
an  argument  in  all  you  have  said  to  justiQr  the  forbidding  it  And  I  am  pro- 
digiouriy  mistaken  if  you  did  not  tell  me  it  was  an  allowed  and  settled  rule 
with  you  heretofore. 

The  only  point  in  question,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is,  whether  ptere  emipU  of 
right  to  be  any  such  law  in  your  CoUege  aSj  either  in  words  or  by  necessary  conse* 
qwencej  forbids  the  liberty  we  contend  for  I  What  we  must  beg  leave  to  mstst  ou 
is,  Thai  there  ought  not;  and  that  it  is  highly  ii^unous  to  forbid  it;  unless  you 
can  make  it  appear  Thai  you  ever  had  a  right  to  exclude  the  people  of  the  Church 
belonging  to  this  Chlonyf  from  having  (he  benefit  of  Public  education  in  your  Col- 
lege^  without  their  submitting  to  the  hard  condition  of  not  being  aUewed  to  do  what 
they  believe  in  their  conscience  it  is  their  indispensable  duty  to  doj  Le.,  to  require 
their  children  to  goto  church  whenever  they  have  opportunity^  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  right  to  accept  and  hold  such  vast  benefactions  from  gentlemen  of  the  Church  of 
England^  wherewith  to  support  you  in  maintaiming  such  a  law  in  exdusion  of  such 
a  liberty.  Can  you  think  those  gentlemen  would  ever  have  given  such  benefiu> 
tlons  to  audi  a  purpose  f  And  ought  it  not  to  be  considered,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  parents  of  these  children  contribute  also  their  proportion  every  year  to 
the  support  of  the  College? 

Your  argument  in  a  former  letter  was,  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  orig>- 
inal  design  of  the  founders^  which  was  only  to  provide  mhiisters  for  your 
churches:  But  pray,  Sir,  why  may  not  our  Church  also  be  provided  for  with 
ministers  fVom  one  common  College  as  well  as  your  churches  ?  And  ought  not 
the  Catholic  design  of  the  principal  benefactors  also  in  strict  justice  to  be  re- 
garded, who,  in  the  sense  of  the  English  law,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
founders?    See  Viner,  on  the  Title  Fouvdbbs.    What  ifr.  Yale's  views*  were, 

*  Jeramifth  Daramer,  Aftot  of  the  Colony  of  CooiMoiietit^  writiof  to  Gofr.  Saltoattall,  fiom 
'Middlo  Tempi*  [Loodon],  ]4Ui  April,  1719,*  wjt:  *  I  heaitily  oongnUalato  yoo  apon  Um  boppj 
anion  of  the  Colony,  in  fixing  th*  Collegn  at  Now  HaTon,  aftor  mmm  diileiooew  whieh  nig  hi  Imto 
boon  attended  with  ill  eooaeqaenoea.  Mr.  Yale  it  Tery  moeh  rqjoieed  at  Ah  good  newt,  and  more 
than  a  little  pleaeed  with  hi*  keing  the  Patron  of  sueh  a  teat  of  the  Motet.  Baring  that  he  ex« 
pietttd  at  fint  tome  kind  of  eooeem,  whether  it  wat  well  in  him,  being  a  Churchman,  to  promote  an 
Academy  of  Dittenteit.  But  when  we  had  diteoaned  that  point  freely,  he  appeared  eonvineed 
that  the  butinettof  good  mao  it  to  ipiead  vdigioii  and  iMuaiiifaaMiig  nankindwithoat  being  to* 
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I  had  not  opportonity  of  knowing,  though,  doabtlefla,  thej  were  the  same  that 
we  suppoee.  Bat  I  was  knowing  to  Bishop  Berkel^a,  which  were  that  his 
great  Donation  should  be  equally  for  a  common  benefit^  without  respect  to 
partiesL  For  I  was  myself  the  principal,  I  idmj  saj  in  effect  the  only  person  in 
procuring  that  Donation,  and  with  those  generous,  CathoGc^  and  charitable 
views;  though  you  (not  willing,  it  seems,  that  Posterity  should  ever  know  this) 
did  not  think  fit  to  do  me  the  justice  in  the  Histoiy  of  the  College  (though 
humbly  suggested),  as  to  give  me  the  credit  of  any,  the  least  influence  on  him 
in  that  affair;  when  the  truth  is,  had  it  not  been  for  my  influence^  it  would 
never  have  been  done,  to  which  I  was  prompted  by  the  sincere  desire  that  it 
should  be  for  a  common  benefit,  when  I  could  have  euSlj  procured  it  appropri* 
ated  to  the  Church.  But  at  that  time  Mr.  WUUama  also  pretended  a  mighty 
Catholic  charitable  conviction  that  there  never  was  any  meaning  in  it;  it  being 
at  the  very  same  juncture  that  he,  with  the  Hampshire  ministers,  his  fiither  at 
the  head  of  them,  were,  in  their  great  charity,  contriving  a  letter  to  the  Biihcp 
of  London^  by  means  of  which  they  hoped  to  deprive  all  the  Churdi  people  in 
these  parts  of  their  ministers,  and  them  of  their  support;  the  same  diaritable 
aim  that  Mr.  ffobart  and  his  fiiends  are  pursuing  at  this  day  I  And  now  yoo, 
Gentlemen,  are  so  severe  as  to  establish  a  law  to  deprive  us  of  the  benefit  of  a 
public  education  for  our  children  too,  unless  we  will  let  them — nay,  require  them 
to  go  out  of  our  own  houses  to  meeting,  when  there  is  a  church  at  our  doom. 

Indeed,  Sir,  I  must  say  this  appears  to  me  so  very  injurious,  that  I  must  think 
it  my  duty,  in  obedience  to  a  rule  of  the  Society,  to  join  with  my  brethren  in 
complaining  of  it  to  our  superiors  at  home,  if  it  be  insisted  upon, — ^whidi  la 
what  I  abhor  and  dread  to  be  brought  to;  and,  therefore,  by  the  love  of  our 
dear  country  (in  which  we  desire  to  live,  only  on  a  par  with  you,  in  all  Christian 
charity),  I  do  beseech  you,  Gentlemen,  not  to  inrist  upon  it  Tell  it  not  in 
Goth!  much  less  in  the  ears  of  our  dear  mother  country,  that  any  of  her  daugh- 
ters should  deny  any  of  her  children  leave  to  attend  on  her  worship  whenever 
they  have  opportunity  for  it  Surely  you  can  not  pretend  that  you  are  ooo- 
sdence-bound  to  make  such  a  law,  or  that  it  would  be  an  {fraction  of  Kberty 
of  conscience  for  it  to  be  repealed  fh>m  home,  as  you  intimate.  This  would  be 
carrying  matters  far  indeed.  But  for  God^s  sake  do  not  be  so  severe  to  think 
in  this  manner,  or  to  carry  things  to  this  passl  If  so,  let  Dissenters  never 
more  complain  of  their  heretofore  persecutions  or  hardships  in  England,  unlesi 
they  have  us  tempted  to  think  it  their  principle,  that  (hey  only  ought  to  be  tol* 
erated,  in  order  at  length  to  be  established,  that  they  may  have  the  sole  priv- 
ilege of  persecuting  others.  But  I  beg  pardon  and  forbear;  only  I  desire  it 
may  be  considered,  how  ill  such  a  principle  would  sound  at  this  time  of  day, 
when  the  universal  Churoh  of  England  as  much  abhors  the  persecution  of  Dis- 
senters as  they  can  themselvea  It  may  also  deserve  to  be  considered  that  the 
Government  at  home  would  probably  be  so  far  fit>m  going  into  the  formalin  of 
repeaimg  this  law  that  they  would  declare  it  a  nullity  in  itself;  and  not  only  so^ 
but  even  the  corporation  that  hath  enacted  it ;  Inasmuch  as  it  seems  a  principle 
in  law  that  a  corporaiitm  can  not  make  a  corporation^  nor  can  one  be  made  with- 
out his  Majesty's  act    See  Hn«r,  under  the  titles,  Corporatiok  and  Bt-Law8. 

* 

fbadly  atUohed  to  partiealar  TeiMti,  ftboat  which  the  world  Dovtr  wu,  and  aever  will  bo,  iftttd. 
Boiidet,  if  the  Diacipline  of  the  Church  of  England  ho  moit  f  rwoblo  to  Bcriptuni  and  primitiwe 
practice^  then  *•  no  better  way  to  make  men  teoaibla  of  it  than  bj  firinf  them  food  leaniaf .' 
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WILLLUC  SAirUlL  JOHNSO^T,  LL.D. 

WniiXAif  S.  JoHRSOV,  LL.D.,  the  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnsoo,  and  who  sue- 
oeeded  his  father  in  1787  as  President  of  King's  college,  was  bom  in  Stratford, 
Good.,  October  14^  1727.  He  was  instructed  bj  his  fiither  until  he  became  a 
'member  of  Yale  college  in  1741,  where  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1744,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  continued  his  studies  at  home,  adding  He- 
brew  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  officiating  as  catechist  and  reader  in  the 
missionary  labors  of  his  father.  In  1747,  he  commenced  reading  law,  residing 
Ibr  several  months  at  Cambridge,  and  following  a  course  marked  out  hj  a  friend, 
William  Smith,  who  graduated  at  Tale  in  1745,  and  became  Chief  Justice  in 
Canada,  having  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  Crown  in  our  Revolutionary  struggle. 
In  1761  and  1765,  he  was  chosen  representative  flx>m  Stafford  to  the  Loww 
House  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1765,  he  was  appointed  assistant,  or 
member  of  the  Upper  House.  In  1766,  he  was  appointed  by  the  General 
Aswmbly  to  act  as  special  agent  befbre  the  King  and  Lords  in  Council  in  a  suit 
growing  out  of  a  tract  of  land  purchased  ttom  the  Mohegan  Indians.  He 
arrived  in  London  with  the  title  of  LL.D.,  flrom  the  University  of  Oxford.  Ha 
returned  to  Connecticut  in  1771,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  'for 
his  fidthful  services.' 

His  residence  and  business  in  London  brought  him  into  social  relations  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  and  official  position,  and  he  added  to  these 
advantages  a  tour  on  the  continent. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  delegate  fSeom  Connecticut  in  the  Confederate  Congress  of 
1784,  and  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  which  was  referred,  on  the  4th  of 
Karch,  1785,  the  bill  for  the  sale  of  western  lands.  This  committee,  on  the  14th 
of  April,  reported  an  ordinance,  by  which  'the  central  section  of  every  township 
was  reserved  lor  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  the  section  immediately  ad- 
Joining  the  same  to  the  northward,  for  the  support  of  religion.'  In  the  absence 
of  any  positive  authority  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  clause,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  suppose,  that  the  member  from  Connecticut,  whose  fiither  had  written 
twenty-three  years  before  (1762)  to  Archbishop  Seeker,  'that  in  all  future  grants 
of  large  tracts  of  land  for  townships,  or  villages,  the  patentees  should  be  re- 
quired to  sequester  a  competent  portion  for  the  support  of  religion  and  schools^' 
and  whose  own  attention  as  agent  in  London  had  been  called  to  the  action  of 
the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  in  reserving  portions  of  certain  towns  in  Litch- 
field county  for  the  support  of  schools  and  religion — should  have  moved  in 
committee  to  secure  this  beneficent  provision.  It  is  a  matter  of  record,  that 
when  this  clause  was  under  discussion,  and  the  paragraph  relating  to  religion 
stricken  out  against  his  vote,  he  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  after  the  word 
'schools'  the  following:  'and  the  section  immediately  adjoining  the  same  to  the 
northward,  for  charitable  uses.'    This  amendment  was  lost. 

In  1772,  Dr.  Johnson  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Connecticut  As  the  troubles  with  the  mother  country  grew  more  serious^ 
he  ikvored  moderation ;  and  although  patriotic,  fell  behind  public  sentiments 
From  November  8,  1784,  to  Kay,  1787,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Confederate 
Congress;  and  in  September  of  that  year,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  conventbn 
wbioh  firamed  the  Constitutton  of  the  United  States;  and  was  made  senator  in 
1789.  In  1787,  he  became  president  of  Columbia  college,  which  his  father  or- 
ganized in  1754;  resigned  his  position  in  1800,  and  died  November  14, 1819. 
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IN  PKNM8TLVANIA  PUOR  TO  1800. 


MSMOIR.^ 

William  Smith,  the  first  Provost  of  the  College,  Academy,  and 
Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
about  the  year  1727,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  hia 
native  city  in  1747.  The  three  years  following  were  spent  in  teach* 
ing  a  parochial  school ;  and  in  1750  he  was  sent  up  to  London,  in 
furtherance  of  some  plan  for  the  better  endowment  of  such  schools. 
In  1751,  he  embarked  for  New  York,  as  privat-e  tutor  of  two  sons 
of  Governor  Morris,  on  Long  Island,  in  whose  family  he  resided  for 
two  years.  While  serving  in  this  capacity  he  contributed  to  the 
discussion  of  a  plan  of  a  college  for  New  York,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*A  General  Idea  of  the  College  of  Mirania^  a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  perfecting  the 
oi^nization  of  the  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadel- 
phia. As  the  views  set  forth  in  this  .pamphlet  received  the  appro* 
bation  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  were  the  avowed  basis  on  which  the 
author  constituted  the  curriculum  of  the  College  and  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  Academy  and  College  in  Chestertown, 
Maryland,  while  under  his  administration  from  1779  to  1789,  they 
are  of  historical  importance  in  the  development  of  American  Col-' 
legiate  Education. 

The  Academy  at  FhUadeipMa. 

As  early  as  1744,  Franklin  projected  the  establishment  of  an 
Academy,  but  Ming  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  Dr.  Petera. 
as  Rector,  he  postponed  further  action  till  1749,  when  he  issned 
his  Proposals  Relative  io  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania,, 
and  secured  the  subscription  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
five  years,  by  the  way  of  endowment,  and  a  grant  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  a  yearly  contribation  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  year 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  affairs  of  the  institqtion  were  com* 
mitted  to  twenty-foar  tmstees  elected  by  the  subscribers,  and  tha 

•  AbridiMl  naisljr  ttom  Dv.  8iilM*t  MaM»ir  of  B«v.  Vim^m  B«iUK  OJDn  FiovoH  of  di*  Oglr. 
Icgt,  Aeadmny,  and  CbwiUblt  fkkmA  of  Ffcihdtlpliiii    F^ :  Vm» 
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schools  were  opened  in  hired  rooms  about  the  beginning  of  1750. 
The  rooms  proved  too  cramped  for  the  number  of  pupils,  and 
Franklin,  from  his  position  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  well  as  in 
the  Association  which  built  a  meeting-house  for  the  special  accom- 
modation of  Mr.  Whitefield,  was  able  to  secure  that  building  for  the 
use  of  his  Academy,*  as  well  as  accommodation  for  Vi/ree  school,  or 
a  charity  school,  which  was  accordingly  opened  in  1751,  according 
to  the  following  notice  in  his  Gazette  for  Sept.  10,  of  that  year. — 
*  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  on  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  a  free 
Bchool  will  be  opened  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Academy,  at  the  New  Building,  for  the  instruction  of  poor 
children  gratis  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic'  In  Oct.,  1752, 
notice  is  taken  of  the  '  Charity  School,  opened  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Academy,  as  being  attended  by  over  one  hundred  poor  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  had  never  been  sent  to  any  school  before ;  nor 
did  it  seem  likely  many  of  them  would  ever  have  been  sent  to  any 
school,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  institution.'  The  establishment 
of  the  Academy  and  Charity  School  in  this  building,  and  the  pos- 
sesion of  the  gronnd  which  afterward  proved  an  endowment  of  over 
$600,000,  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Franklin — *The  whole  care  and 
trouble  of  agreeing  with  the  workmen,  purchasing  the  materia],  and 
superintending  the  work  fell  upon  me,'  he  remarks,  in  his  Autobiog- 
raphy. He  adds,  forty  years  after  the  Academy  was  installed  in  its 
spacious  rooms — '  I  have  been  continued  one  of  its  Trustees  from 
the  beginning,  and  have  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
number  of  the  youth,  who  have  received  their  education  in  it,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  improved  abilities,  serviceable  in  public  stations, 
and  ornaments  to  their  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  Plan  of  the  CoUege 
of  Mirania,  the  Academy  was  composed  of  three  schools— one  for 
Latin,f  one  for  English,  and  one  for  Mathematics.  Rev.  Francis 
Allison  was  Rector,  and  master  of  the  Latin  school ;  David  James 


*T1m  dMifnalkm  fiven  by  Defoe  in  oae  of  the  onmenMis  pnjittlM  dersloped  by  bim,  in  the 
*  Eney '  to  wbieh  Fnnklio  aeknowltdged  his  oUifationi.  For  extimeU  fVom  thii  Eiiey  reletiTe  to 
the  Fenwle  Aeedemy,  Military  Aeedemy,  fco^  tee  Am.  Joor.  of  Ed.    lotema.  Bariet,  toL  L.  |».  497. 

t  AHhoogh  a  ataaneh  edvooate  of  ^  lofliah  achool,  Dr.  Fraaklin  did  not  uoderraloe  the 
•eqaiaitioa  of  tho  Latin  and  Gieek  lanfoacoa  and  litaratore— *  When  youth  aie  told  that  the  great 
meo  when  livec  and  action*  they  reed  in  history  ipoke  two  of  the  best  lanfoagei  that  erer  were, 
the  OMMt  eipre«ive,  oopioot,  and  beaotiftd;  that  the  finest  writings,  the  most  correct  eompoeitioos, 
the  most  perfect  prodactions  of  baman  wit  and  wisdom  are  in  those  languages  wbieh  have  endured 
•ges,  and  will  endure  while  there  are  men ;  that  no  translatioos  can  do  them  justice,  or  give  the 
pleasure  found  in  reeding  the  originals,  that  those  languages  eoata.ia  all  science,  tiMt  one  of  them 
is  become  almost  universal,  being  the  language  of  learned  men  in  all  countries,  and  that  to  noder- 
stud  them  is  a  distinguishing  ornament,  they  may  be  thereby  made  desiioos  of  learning  those 
languages,  and  tlwir  industry  shaipened  in  tlw  neqnisitinn  of  tham.' 
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Dove  was  master  of  the  English  school ;  and  Theophilns  Green  was 
master  of  the  Mathematical  school.  In  May,  1753,  Dr.  Franklin 
writes  to  Mr.  Smith — '  Mr.  Peters  has  jnst  now  been  with  me,  and 
we  compared  notes  on  yoor  new  piece.  We  find  nothing  in  the 
scheme  of  Education,  however  excellent,  bnt  what  is  in  our  opinion 
very  practicable.  The  great  difficulty  will  be  to  find  the  Aratus 
[the  ideal  name  given  to  the  Principal  of  the  Ideal  College  of  Mi- 
rania]  and  other  principal  persons  to  carry  it  into  execution.  For 
my  own  part  I  know  not  when  I  have  read  a  piece  that  has  more 
affected  me, — so  noble  and  just  are  the  sentiments,  so  warm  and 
animated  the  language.' 

17te  Codegt  of  Mtramuk^Exirada, 

The  fbllowiDg  idea  of  a  Seminaiy  of  LearniDg,  adapted  to  the  drcumstaiicea 
of  a  young  colony,  was  drawn  up  and  published,  at  the  desire  of  some  geoUe- 
men  of  New  York,  who  were  appointed  to  receive  proposals  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  College  in  that  province;  and  it  contains  a  pretty  exact 
representation  of  what  the  author  is  now  endeavoring  to  reaHae  in  the  Seminary 
over  which  he  has  the  honor  to  preside  in  another  colony,  he  thought  that  it 
might  be  no  improper  introduction  to  the  subsequent  aocount  of  that  Seminaiy. 

These  extracts  may  be  considered  as  the  highest  ideal  of  a  Col- 
lege in  the  field  when  the  author  labored  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  date  of  their  earlier  and  later  publication.  The  College 
originated  in  a  desire  of  the  Miranians  to  secure  for  their  province 
the  protection  of  wise  and  equal  laws,  and  nationalize  the  laige 
number  of  foreigners  who  had  sought,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  a  country  of 
such  natural  advantages  of  climate  and  soil 

They  reflected  that  the  only  method  of  malring  these  natursi  advantages  of 
lasting  use  to  themselves  and  posterity,  the  only  infallible  source  of  tranauiUity, 
happiness,  and  glory,  was  to  contrive  and  execute  a  proper  scheme  for  R>rming 
a  succession  of  sober,  virtuouSi  industrious  cilisens,  and  checking  the  course 
of  growing  luxury.  They  were  convinced  that,  without  a  previous  good  educa- 
tion, the  hmi  laws  are  little  bettor  than  verba  minanHa^  and  would  often  be  in- 
fringed by  powerful  villainy ;  that  the  magistrate  can  at  best  but  frighten  vice 
into  a  comer,  and  that  it  is  education  akme  which  can  mend  and  rectify  the  heart 

They  saw  also,  that,  among  the  foreigners,  who  were  as  numerous  as  the 
English  themselves,  many  distinctions  were  forming  upon  their  different  cus- 
toms, languages,  and  extractions,  which,  by  creating  separate  interests,  might, 
in  the  issue,  prove  fiital  to  government  They  wisely  judged,  therefore^  that 
nothing  could  so  much  contribute  to  make  such  a  mixture  of  people  coalesce 
and  unito  in  one  common  intorest,  as  the  common  education  of  all  the  youth  at 
the  same  public  schools  under  the  eye  of  the  civil  authority.  By  these  means, 
said  they,  indissoluble  connections  and  friendships  will  be  formed,  prejudices 
worn  oflf)  and  the  youth  will,  in  time,  either  forget  their  extraction,  or,  from  a 
more  liberal  education  and  manly  turn  of  thought,  learn  to  contemn  those  idle 
distinctions  that  arise  among  the  vulgar,  because  their  fathers  first  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent language,  or  drew  air  in  a  different  dime. 

The  object  they  kept  always  in  sight  was  the  easiest,  simplest,  and  most 
natural  method  of  forming  youth  to  the  knowledge  and  exercise  of  private  and 
public  virtue ;  and  therefore  they  did  not  scruple  to  reject  some  thingB  com* 
monly  taught  at  colleges^  to  add  others,  and  shorten  or  invert  the  order  of 
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otbera^  u  beit  nited  tkeiv  olraiiButoncefw  Tbejr  oAm  had  this  lentenct  in 
their  moothf  wliich,  I  thixtki  in  o^er  wonUi  I  hvr^  ntA  in  TtllottOQ,  that  tha 
knowledge  of  what  tends  neither  directly  nor  indireotly  to  make  better  mea 
and  better  dtisena,  is  but  a  knowledge  oi  iinOeB,  H  U  not  learning,  but  m 
igpecious  and  ingen^>ua  aort.of  idleneis. 

With  regard  to  learning,  the  Mlranians  divide  the  whol^  body  of  people  into 
tfwo  grand  classes.  Tha  finl  consists  of  those  designed  for  the  learned  pro- 
fesaious;  by  whidi  t|iey  tmd^ratand  diyinl^,  lawv  P^^f*  ^^^  ^^  clu^  oflBce% 
of  the  State.  The  second  class  consists  of  those  design^  for  the  mechanical, 
professions,  and  all  the  remaining  people  of  the  country. 

Ajiy  scheme,  then,  ttiat  either  propose  to  tench,  both  these  grand  dasaea, 
after  the  same  manner,  or  is  wholly  calculated  for  one  of  them,  without  regard- 
ing the  other,  must  be  very  delbetive.  And  yet  so  it  is,  that  public  seminaries 
1^  almost  universally  caknlajted  for  the  first  claaa;  while  i^  coUegiate  school  foi^ 
the  instruction  of  the  latter  is  rarely  to  be  met  witl^.  This  div^s  of  people,  by 
fiir  the  most  numerous,  being  also  the  hands  and  strength  of  every  govemmeni^ 
are  overlooked,  and  have  nothing  but  this  altema^tive  left  them,  either  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  small  portion  of  the  arts  taad  sciences  they  can  glean  at 
private  schools,  or  to  go  through  a  course  of  learning  at  colleges,  for  which 
they  have  neither  time  nor  use. 

Acadm^f  or  JMianic^s  Sfhool 

These  consldenitioBS  gave  -rise  to  what  is  called  the  Mechanic's  School,  or 
A4iademy,  in  thia  seminary,  which  is  no  other  way  connected  with  what  is 
called  the  College,  (by  way  of  distinction)  than  by  being  under  the  inspection- 
of  the  same  trustees,  and  the  government  of  the  same  body  of  roasters.  Most 
of  the  branches  of  science,  taught  in  the  college,  are  taught  in  this  school ;  but 
then  they  are  taught  without  languages,  and  in  a  more  compendious  manner,  a& 
the  circumstances  aud  business  of  the  common  dass  of  people  require.  Tbia^ 
school  is  so  much  like  the  English  school  and  academy  in  Philadelphia,  that  a 
particular  account  of  it  here  is  needlesB. 

Nine  years  are  suffideiit  to  complete  the  mechanic's  education  in  this  school; 
proportionable  to  which  are  nine  forms  or  classes.  In  the  three  lowest,  English' 
la  taught  grammatically,  and  aa  a  language^  with  writing.  In  the  six  highen 
classes,  English  and  writing  are  continued,  at  the  si^e  time  that  account^ 
matliematics,  oratory,  chronology,  history,  the  most  plain  and  useflil  parts  or 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  are  taught;  to  which  is  added,  something, 
of  husbandiT  and  chemistrj;,  which|  a^  improved  of  late,  they  eateem  a  very 
useful  branch  of  instruction. 

Thus,  at  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  mechajiic's  education  is  finished;  and^ 
he  comes  out  well  qualified  to  make  a  good  figure  v^  every  professipni  wh^n 
languages  are  not  required. 

The  Latin  S<J^l 

This  school  is  divided  inlQ  fire  great  forms,  or  elaaeei,  conesponding  to  the 
five  years  the  youth  oontinoe  in  it;  which,  in  a  general  wi^,  ia  found  to  be. 
long  enough.  Such  of  the  vouth  as  are  intended  for  the  learned  professions, 
are  moved  into  this  sphoql  from  the  third  form  of  the  academy,  or  the  Engliah; 
school  mentioned  above^  provided  they  be  nine  yeaiaof  age,  can  write  tolerably, 
and  can  read  and  artiouUte  the  English  tongue.  The  first  four  years  are  whoUj 
given  to  the  I«i^n  toagus^  and  improving  tiie  youth  in  English  and  writing  att 
leisure  hourq.  The  fifth  yeai^  the  highest  class  divides  the  day  between  Latin 
and  Greek;  proceeding  through  the  Qreek  declensions  and  conjugations,  St 
Luke*s  gospd,  Luciai^^  du^ogue^  Ao.  Th^s,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  weU 
verwd  in  the  L^tin  longosb  wiSi  4op)e  foundati^a  iQ  the  Greek,  the  youth  are 
entered  into 

The  carriculam  of  the  College  embnices  five  cli^sses  of  one  yefur 

each:— r 

1.  The  FirH  CUu$  is  called  1^  Greek  Class,  in  which  they  read  Theocritus' 
Idyllia,  with  some  select  pieoes  of  HesMd,  Homer,  aod  Xenophon.    In  the 
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afternoon  thej  learn  arithmetic,  Tulgar  and  decimal ;  merchanVs  aeeoonta^  iome 
ftLTta  of  algebra,  and  aome  of  the  first  booka  of  Eadid. 

2.  In  the  Second  C£a«^  the  master,  who  is  s^led  Professor  of  Matbematioa, 
carries  the  youth  forward  in  algebra,  teaches  the  remainder  of  the  first  stx  books 
of  Eaclid,  together  with  the  eleyenth  and  twelfth,  and  also  the  elements  of 
geometry,  astronomy,  chronology,  navigation,  and  other  most  usefbl  brandMS 
of  the  mathematical  Bo  much  of  logic  and  metaphyaica,  aa  ia  usefUl,  ia  joined 
wiUi  mathematica;  but  a  amali  apace  of  time  aenrea  for  tlieae  atodiea,  logic  in 
particular,  as  commonly  underatood,  being  in  some  disrepute  among  them.  .  .  . 
At  proper  seasons,  when  the  weather  permits,  this  class  is  exercised  in  pracUcal 
geometry ;  in  surveying  lands  and  waters ;  and  in  plotting  and  ornamenting  the 
maps  of  such  sunreya  There  is  a  weekly  exercise  for  their  fiirtber  improve- 
ment in  Greek  and  Latin. 

3.  In  the  Third  Cka$,  tiie  Professor  of  Philosophy  divides  the  day  between 
the  studies  of  ethics  and  physics.  Under  the  latter,  the  Miranians  comprehend 
natural  history,  with  mechanical  and  experimental  philosophy;  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  which  they  are  provided  with  a  comi^ete  apparatus.  In  thia  class,  at 
present,  they  reud  the  philosophic  books  of  Plato  and  Cicero^  in  their  originals, 
with  Locke,  Ilutcheson,  PufifendorfJ  Aa,  the  professor  taking  care  to  guard  the 
jouth  against  every  thing  in  which  any  of  these  aulhora  are  aingular. 

4.  In  the  FourOi  CUua^  the  Professor  fof  Rhetoric  and  Poetry]  begins  wHh 
giving  the  students  a  general  notion  of  the  preoepts  and  different  kinds  of 
Rhetoric.  He  then  proceeds  to  make  them  read  TuUy'a  oration  for  Milo, 
leisurely,  in  its  original ;  applying,  as  they  go  along,  the  preoepta  of  oratory ; 
and  making  them  apprehend  its  ];Jan,  series^  delicacy  of  addreaa;  the  strength 
jsnd  disposition  of  the  proofs;  the  justness  of  the  tropes  and  figures;  the  beau^ 
4>f  the  imagery  and  painting;  the  harmony  and  fullness  of  the  periods;  the  pomp 
and  purity  of  the  diction ;  and,  in  flue,  that  grandeur  of  thought,  that  aatoniah- 
Ing  sublime,  that  torrent  of  eloquence,  which,  moving,  warming,  aeiaing  the 
IBoul,  sweeps  all  irresistibly  down  before  it  After  this,  Demosthenes'  harrangne 
for  Ctesiphon,  which  TuUy  (I  think)  calls  the  model  of  perfect  eloquence,  is  read 
in  the  originai,  and  explained  in  the  same  manner. 

These  two  celebrated  orations,  thus  explained  and  apprehended,  are  judged 
sufficient  to  give  youth  a  right  idea  of  oratory,  and  fix  its  precepts  in  tiieir 
mind,  which  is  not  to  be  done  so  much  by  reading  many  orations  as  by  sav- 
ing a  few  thoroughly;  and,  therefore,  only  three  more  orations,  one  in  Grew, 
one  in  Latin,  and  one  in  Euglish,  are  read  in  the  school  through  the  whde 
year.  These  are  successively  handled  thus:  In  the  evening  the  profbRsor  pre- 
scribes a  certain  portion  of  Uie  oration,  and  appoints  the  students  to  write  oat 
their  observations  upon  its  conformity  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric;  the  plan, 
thoughts,  Ac.,  by  way  of  criticism.  This  they  bring  with  them  next  day,  when 
the  part  prescribed  is  read  over,  and  this  criticism  of  theirs  examined  and  cor- 
rected. A  new  portion,  as  before,  is  prescribed  again  next  meeting,  till,  in  this 
manner,  they  have  finished  the  whole  three  orations. 

The  remainder  of  the  year,  which  ia  about  six  months,  is  spent  in  composing 
and  delivering  orations;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  exercise  is  attended  with 
great  success,  when  deferred  to  this  its  proper  season.  Philosophy,  rhetoric, 
and  poetry,  being  sufficiently  tasted  and  admired:  the  youth  can  not  but  be  ani- 
mateid,  in  their  compositions,  to  imitate  those  bright  models  that  gave  them  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  reading.  The  study  of  poet^,  in  particular,  elevates  their 
thoughts,  warms  their  imagination,  leads  them  to  give  lively  descriptions,  in- 
spires them  with  strength,  variety,  copiousness,  and  harmony  of  style,  snd  dif- 
fuses a  delicacy  over  every  thing  they  compose. 

5.  The  Fifth  CioM  is  instructed  by  the  President,  who  is  called  Aratus,  in 
Agriculture  and  History.  The  knowledge  of  physics,  acquired  in  tlie  third 
class,  contributes  g^reatly  to  make  the  study  of  agriculture  eaay  at  this  tone, 
in  some  previous  lectures,  Aratus  resumes  this  subject;  and,  particularly,  gives 
the  youth  a  good  knowledge  of  the  animal  structure  and  anatomy,  which  is  not 
only  of  great  use  to  teach  them  the  proper  care  of  their  own  health  and  bodita, 
but  highly  necessary  by  wav  of  analogy  to  explain  the  economy  and  meehaaiam 
of  plants,  the  structure  of  their  vessels  their  generation,  manner  of  life  and  ao- 
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cretion,  perspiration,  drcnlatioii  of  np,  ftc  After  thii^  lie  examines,  with  the 
youthf  the  mineral  strata  of  the  earth ;  inquires  into  the  nature  of  those  saline 
and  aqueous  juices  that  oonstitute  the  nutritious  matter  or  food  of  yegetables; 
and  of  those  other  fosols,  whidi,  being  either  heterogeneous  to  the  yegetable 
substance,  or  too  gross  to  enter  the  roots  of  plants,  senre^  however,  to  soften 
and  separate  the  concreted  parts  of  the  earth,  and  prepare  it  for  vegetation; 
The  whole  is  illustrated  by  a  course  of  chemical  and  statistical  experiments^ 
After  this  foundation  is  laid,  thej  proceed  to  read  Yarro,  Columella,  TuU,  Brad- 
ley, ftc.,  assigning,  as  thej  go  idong,  the  rationale,  for  the  natural  phenomena 
and  rules  of  tillage,  recorded  in  these  authors,  upon  the  principles  and  philoech 
ph J  of  modem  naturalists. 

As  the  study  of  agriculture  was  made  easy,  hy  a  previous  knowledge  in 
natural  philosophy,  so  is  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  ftindamental  principles 
of  ethics  a  fine  introduction  to  the  philosophical  study  of  history.  This  subject 
Antus  resumes  before  entering  upon  history.  He  considere  man,  in  the  solitary 
state  of  nature,  surrounded  with  wants  and  dangers,  and  nothing  secure  to  any 
of  the  species,  but  what  can  either  be  acquired  or  maintained  by  force.  From 
thenoe  he  takes  occasion  to  show  the  necessity  mankind  lay  under  of  entering 
into  society,  and  voluntarily  resigning  some  share  of  their  natural  freedom  mm 
property,  to  secure  the  rest.  Then  he  explains  the  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment, with  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  in  the  administration  of  each. 
[The  history  of  Greece  occupies  about  one  month — ^the  President  prescribes  1h# 
portion  to  be  read  each  day,  of  which  a  summary  or  abstract  is  made  by  eadi 
member.]  These  summaries  are  revised  in  the  class  by  the  principal,  who  te 
careftil  to  make  them  apprehend  the  blamable  and  praiseworthy,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  several  states;  and,  in  the  familiar  way  of  dialogue,  to  make  them 
give  their  opinion  upon  the  facts  mentioned,  the  mannera  and  customs  of  th« 
people,  ftc.,  drawing  proper  and  moral  inferences  from  the  whole.  In  this  man- 
ner a  portion  is  abridgfKl  and  descanted  upon,  every  dav,  till  they  have  gone 
over  the  history  of  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greece ;  which  they  perform  in 
about  the  space  of  a  month.  The  history  of  Rome  (Mr.  Hooke's  judicious  col- 
lection of  it)  is  studied,  in  the  next  place,  down  to  the  dajrs  of  Augustus.  This 
requires  about  two  months  more.  After  that,  they  descend  to  study  the  history 
of  England,  from  the  beginning  of  the  said  century,  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  had  before  studied  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome;  the  Principal  taking 
care,  as  they  go  along,  to  note  the  rise,  interests,  dependencies,  and  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  nations  and  states,  whose  histories  are  interwoven  with 
that  of  England.  They  conclude  the  whole,  with  a  view  of  our  colonies  in  this 
hemisphere;  their  state,  produce,  interests,  government,  ftc. ;  taking  some  no- 
tice, as  they  go  along,  of  the  French  and  Spanish  settlements  that  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  in  trade.  Every  Sunday  night  about  an  hour  is  spent  in  the 
fltudy  of  the  Bible  history. 

Though  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  history  of  mankind,  yet  it  is  as  much 
as  can  conveniently  be  brought,  and  much  more  than  generally  is  brought,  into 
a  scheme  of  public  education.  The  youth  are  thus  sent  into  the  world  well 
acquainted  with  the  histoiy  of  those  nations  they  are  likely  to  be  most  concerned 
with  in  life;  and  also  with  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  may  b« 
justly  called  the  history  of  heroism,  virtue,  and  patriotism.  This  is  enough  to 
prepare  them  for  society,  and  put  them  in  a  method  of  studying  the  history  of 
any  other  nations  they  think  proper,  in  a  philosophical  manner,  whenever  their 
inclination  and  leisure  shall  prompt  them  to  it 

The  studies  of  agriculture,  history,  and  politics  seldom  enter  much  into  the 
scheme  of  education,  but  are  left  for  every  man's  private  reading  after  bis  edu- 
cation at  the  univereity  is  finished,  it  is  plain  that  they  should  be  last,  if  they 
are  at  all  brought  into  such  a  scheme.  They  are  indeed  the  studies  of  men, 
and  require  a  ripe  judgment.  But  besides  this,  all  the  former  studies,  as  I  have 
observed  already,  are  necessary  and  subservient  to  them.  Even  the  knowledge 
of  rhetoric  itself  is  of  great  use  in  reading  a  well  written  history,  as  many  of 
the  chief  beauties  thereof  would  otherwise  be  lost  and  untested.  And  if  this 
was  not  the  case,  yet  still,  methinks,  history  and  agriculture  should  be  placed 
last  in  order  to  send  youtii  abroad  into  the  world  warm  (if  I  may  so  express  it) 
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fVom  those  stadies  which  their  own  interests  and  the  service  of  their  country 
will  generally  require  them  chiefly  to  cultivate. 

Satordays  are  set  apart  fbr  public  dass  exercises.  Upon  these  days,  the 
masters,  scholars,  and  as  many  of  the  citizens  as  please  to  attend,  being  assrai* 
bled  in  the  chapel  alter  morning  prayers,  one  of  the  students  in  tlie  first  or 
Greek  class  appears  as  respondent  with  an  opponent  or  interrogator  from  the 
third  class.  The  latter  pitches  upon  aoy  Greeic  author,  which  the  respondent 
has  read  during  the  courM  of  the  year  in  his  dass,  and  prescribes  a  passage  in 
it  to  be  rendered  into  English  extempore.  This  the  respondent  does,  pointing 
out  the  author's  beauties,  clearing  up  his  obscurities  and  difficulties,  and  giving 
an  account  of  the  case,  tense,  mood,  derivation,  construction,  Ac.,  of  every 
word.  The  opponent  takes  care  to  set  him  right  where  he  errs,  and  gives  him 
an  opportunity,  by  proper  interrogations,  to  display  his  skill  and  improvements 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  master  of  the  class  to  which  the  opponent  belongs, 
superintends  these  exercises,  and  may  interfere  with  his  assistance  if  there  sho^ 
be  occasion.    But  this  seldom  happens. 

After  these,  one  of  the  second  dass  appears  as  respondent,  with  an  opponent 
from  the  fourth,  who  endeavors  to  impugn  a  thesis  given  out  and  defended  by 
the  other.  Then  he  changes  the  sulgect,  and  interrogates  him  concerning  h& 
skill  in  such  branches  of  Uie  mathematics  as  he  (the  respondent)  has  learned  in 
his  dass. 

In  the  next  place^  a  respondent  appears  flrom  the  third  dass  with  an  oppo* 
nent  from  the  fifth.  The  metliod  of  exercise  the  same  as  above.  The  subject 
ethics  and  physios. 

Besides  bearing  a  part,  as  interrogators,  in  the  foregoing  exerdses,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  classes  have  an  exercise  of  declamation  peculiar  to  themselves.  Urst, 
one  of  the  youth  in  the  dass  of  rhetoric  delivers  a  speech  with  proper  greet 
and  action  on  any  philosophical  subject,  or  on  the  nature,  rules,  and  advantages 
of  eloquence  and  poetnr,  which  are  the  studies  of  the  present  year. 

Lastly,  one  of  tlie  fifth  or  highest  dass  ddivera  an  oration,  firamed  according 
to  tlie  exact  rules  of  rhetoric,  upon  any  dvil  topks  that  is,  or  may  be^  disputed 
with  regard  to  the  interest  of  their  country.  And  such  harrangues  I  have 
often  known  to  be  of  very  public  service,  not  only  when  delivered,  but  when 
thought  worthy  of  being  published.  Sometimes,  too,  their  subject  is  the  usefiil- 
nees  of  history  and  agriculture;  the  pleasures  of  retirement,  or  any  moral 
topic.  Thus,  wlien  there  are  not  above  twenty  boys  in  each  class,  every  boy 
in  the  three  lower  classes  appears  in  public  twice  a  year,  and  those  of  the  two 
higher  classes  four  times.  There  are  exercises  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
higher  classes  of  the  academy  and  mechanic's  school  And,  in  the  Latin 
school,  there  are  quarterly  examhiations»  and  proper  rewards  distributed  to 
exdte  erouUtion. 

[These  exercises  are  commonly  in  the  English  tongue,  although  there  are 
some  Latin  orations  and  disputations  at  the  anniversary  commencement.} 

There  are  likewise  masters  in  the  college  for  teaching  the  French,  ItaliaOi 
Spanish,  and  German  tongues,  at  private  houra;  and  a  fencing-master,^ho,  be- 
sides the  use  of  the  sword,  teaches  the  military  exercise.  There  is,  lastlv,  a 
dancing-master,  whom  I  should  have  mentioned  first;  as  this  art  is  learned  by 
the  bovs  when  very  young;  viz^  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Latin  and  me- 
chanic's  school.  None  of  the  youth,  however,  are  obliged,  by  the  statutes  of 
the  college,  to  attend  these  masters;  and  if  they  do  attend  them,  it  must  not 
be  before  they  are  entered  in  the  fourth  or  rhetorical  dass,  because  they 
will  not  suffer  any  thing  to  hiterfere  with  the  duties  of  the  two  higher 
classes ;  which,  as  you  will  remember,  consist  chiefly  in  reading  and  writing 
in  private. 

Iteligious  instruction  and  training  is  secured  by  selecting  only  such  men  as 
professors  whose  disposition,  manners,  and  character  will  inspire  love  and  rer^ 
erence,  and  whose  habits  of  mind  leads  them  to  see  and  speak  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  in  all  science  and  occupations— especially  in  the  sdenoe 
of  nature,  and  the  material  and  processes  of  agriculture. 

[These  masters  are  not  induded  m  the  Faculty,  and  are  paid  by  special 
fees.] 
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CO^n^BCnoiT  with  AOADIirr  AKD  COtUQX  at  PHtLADSLPBU. 

On  the  Atrength  of  tfieae  news,  Mr.  Smith  was  invited,  in  1753, 
"to  become  Teacher  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Natural  and  Moral  Philoso* 
'phy,  in  the  Academy,  which  he  accepted,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  go  to  England  to  receive  his  regalar  introduction  into 
^iUie  Ministry  of  the  Church  of  BngUnd.    He  was  accordingly  or- 
dained Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  xm  the  21  st  of  December, 
1763,  and  on  the  following  day,  Priest,  by  the  Bishop  of  Cariisle. 
'On  his  retuni,  in  May,  1764,  he  entered  on  his  duties  at  the  head 
of  the  advanced  class,  or  School  of  Philosophy,  in  Philadelphia. 
Before  the  year  closed,  the  Trustees  applied  to  the  Provincial  Qov- 
•emor  (Morris)  for  a  new  charter,  confirming  the  former,  and  aathor- 
'izing  the  Trustees  to  institute  a  College,  or  'Seminary  of  Universal 
Learning/  with  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  usual  Academic  De- 
'^grees.    In  this  new  charter,  Mr.  Smith  is  named  as  Provost,  and 
Mr.  Alison  as  Vice-Provost — a  change  in  their  relations  to  the  in- 
'stitution,  made,  doubtless,  with  their  approbation,  for  they  continued 
to  act  in  unison  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  years.    The  School  of 
Philosophy  and  the  Latin  School  were  henceforth  known  as  the 
•College.    Of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued,  Mr.  SmiUi  drew  up 
^an  account  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  and  which  he  thought  of 
^aufficient  value  to  be  included  in  his  collected  works. 

AOOOUST  or  THE  ACADKHT  W  lt68 .• 

TThis  insUtution  was  opened  in  January,  1*760,  with  three  schools—the  Eng- 
!Usu,  Mathematical,  and  Latin.  To  these  the  College  was  added  in  1756.  At 
ipreeent  there  are — 

Two  Charity  Schools :  one  with  ninety  boys,  under  one  master  and  one  assist- 
ant; and  a  second,  with  120  girls,  under  one  miatress.  The  girls  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  sewing;  and  the  boys,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  AcatUmyy  organized  in  two  classes  or  schools;  viz.,  the  Enelish  School, 
under  a  Professor  of  English  and  Oratory,  with  one  assistant  and  a  wiiting- 
master;  and  a  School  of  Mathematics,  under  a  Professor,  with  nineQr  pupils  m 
hoth  schools. 

The  College^  divided  into  three  Philosophy  schools,  under  the  Provost  and 
Vice-Provost ;  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  schools,  under  a  Professor  of  Langoagei^ 
three  tutors,  and  a  writing-master — with  a  total  of  100  students. 

The  chief  masters  are  William  Smith,  D.D.,  Provost  of  the  Seminary,  and 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  Francis  Alison,  B.D.,  Vice-Provost^  and  Pro- 
lessor  of  Moral  Philosophy;  Ebenezer  Kinnersley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Oratory; 
John  Beveridge,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Languages;  Hugh  Williamson,  M.A.,  I^ 
lessor  of  Mathematics. 

The  studies  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  schools  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
grammar  school  of  the  period,  and  occupy  from  three  to  five  years,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  pupil  when  he  begins.  When  mastered,  which  is  ascertained 
by  a  public  examination,  the  pupils  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  in  the 
l^hilosophy  schools,  with  the  privil^  of  wearing  an  undergraduate's  gown. 
The  order  and  method  of  study  is  as  following: — ] 

• 

*  Smith*!  Works,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  93(HM8.    Aeeonnt  of  Um  College,  Aoadcny,  and  Chaffftablt 
School  of  Philadelphia. 
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From  this  vieW|  it  will  be  seeOi  that  in  these  varions  schools  all  brandies  of 
education  are  carried  on  which  are  foand  necessaiy  for  the  learned  professioBSi 
merchandisei  mechanic  arts,  or  inferior  callings.  Discipline  is  maintained 
through  the  Trustees  (24  in  number)  resident  within  fi^e  miles  of  the  city. 
The  second  Tuesday  of  eyerj  month  is  set  apart  for  visiting  and  examining  the 
scboolBk  advising  with  the  masters^  encouraghig  the  students,  and  attending  to 
any  business  brought  before  them.  All  degrees  are  conferred  on  their  mandate^ 
after  an  examination  in  their  presence. 

Under  these  Trustees,  the  principal  masters  are  constituted  into  a  Faculty,  or 
Common  Body,  with  all  the  powers  necessary  lor  the  ordinary  government  of 
Uie  schools  and  good  education  of  the  youth.  They  are  to  meet,  in  Faculty,  at 
least  once  in  every  two  weeks,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Provost,  or 
Senior  Member  present,  shall  think  fit  to  call  them,  or  any  two  members  desire 
him  so  to  do.  At  these  meetings  they  are  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
schools,  sod  see  that  the  several  parts  of  education  be  regularly  carried  on,  and 
the  laws  of  the  institutton  duly  executed  and  observed.  They  have  also  power 
to  enact  temporary  rules  and  ordinances,  to  be  in  force  as  laws,  till  the  first  en- 
suing meeting  of  the  Trustees;  before  whom  they  are  then  to  be  laid,  in  order 
to  be  altered,  amended,  or  confirmed,  or  left  probationary  for  a  longer  period,  or 
wholly  laid  aside,  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

By  this  method,  all  laws  either  do,  or  may,  take  their  rise  ftom  masters,  who 
being  daily  present  in  the  institution,  know  best  what  regulattonsand  orders 
may  be  wanted.  At  the  same  time,  as  these  regulations  are  to  receive  their 
last  sanction  from  the  Trustees  and  VisitofB,  who  are  men  of  experience,  influ- 
ence, and  probity,  and  have  diildren  of  their  own  to  educate,  we  may  be  certain 
that  nothing  can  obtain  the  force  of  a  standing  law,  but  what  is  found  salutary 
and  good  upon  triaL 

As  many  of  the  youth  are  too  big  for  corporal  punishment,  there  are  small 
fines  by  the  laws  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  tlie  ofi'ense,  and  the  custom  of  other 
colleges.  Whatever  money  is  thus  raised  fh>m  the  slothful  and  refractoiy  in 
fines,  is  appropriated  in  rewards  to  the  diligent  and  obedient;  so  that  any  youth, 
who  has  once  been  a  delinquent,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  back,  bj 
future  care,  what  he  forfeited  by  former  neglect 

These  rewards  and  punishments  are  both  administered  in  the  most  public 
manner;  and,  in  short,  tlie  whole  discipline  is  so  reasonable  and  just,  that  any 
youth  who  might  desire  to  break  through  the  rules  of  this  institution  in  his 
younger  years,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  civil  sode^ 
when  grown  up. 

The  youth  all  lodge,  or  will  shortly,  in  the  houses  of  their  parents,  or  in 
lodgings  within  the  walls  of  the  college ;  a  proper  number  of  which  are  now 
erecting,  at  a  very  considerable  expense. 

In  this  institution,  there  is  a  good  apparatus  for  experiments  in  Natuiml  Phil- 
osophy, done  in  England  by  the  best  bands,  and  brought  over  fVom  thence,  in 
different  parcels.  There  is  also,  in  the  experiment  room,  an  electrical  apparatus, 
chiefly  the  invention  of  one  of  the  professors,  Mr.  ELinnersley,  and  perhaps  the 
completest  of  the  kind  now  in  tlie  worid. 

Work  Ouisuk  of  (he  CoUege. 
Mr.  Smith  was  not  a  non-Tesistant — ^through  life  he  retnrned  blow 
for  blow,  and  be  was  not  alow  to  assail  what  be  believed  to  be 
wrong,  and  to  assert  what  he  thought  to  be  right — and  on  many  of 
the  controversies  of  bis  day  he  preached  bis  sermon,  and  printed 
bis  book.  In  the  agitation  which  followed  Braddock*s  defeat,  be 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  tlie  *  Condition  of  the  Province,'  in  which  be 
bitterly  denounced  tbe  position  taken  by  the  Quakers  in  the  Assem- 
bly, and  the  dissatisfaction  of  tbe  Germans,  wbo,  having  fled  to 
escape  the  horrors  of  war  at  home,  were  slow  to  enlist  in  ancb  en« 
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terprise  here.  Mr.  Smith^a  romedies  were  'heroic'— every  member 
of  the  Assembly  should  be  compelled  to  sign  a  declaration  that  he 
would  not  refuse  to  defend  the  country  against  his  Majesty's  enemies ; 
no  German  should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  members  of  Assembly 
until  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  that  no 
newspaper  or  other  periodical,  in  any  foreign  language,  should  be 
permitted  to  circulate  in  the  Province.'  The  ill-feeling  provoked 
by  thia  pamphlet,  and  his  military  sermons  composed  in  the  same 
spirit,  made  him  a  conspicuous  object  of  attack  by  the  party  aa- 
sailed.  In  1758,  he  delivered  and  printed,  at  the  request  of  Genertil 
Forbes,  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  1758,  an  address  urging 
the  Colonies  to  active  and  aggressive  measures.  This  involved  the 
author  in  some  side  issues  with  the  Assembly,  in  the  progress  of 
which  he  was  committed  to  jail '  for  high  and  manifest  violation  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people.'  The 
Trustees  thought  their  Provoet  was  in  the  right,  and  directed  his 
classes  to  attend  hla  instructions  in  the  jaiL  On  his  release,  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  they  permitted  him  to  go  to  England  and 
prosecute  his  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  from  the  judgment  of  the 
Assembly.  In  this  appeal  he  was  successful — ^for  he  had  the  sym^ 
pathy  of  *  great  and  influential  personages,'  the  elder  Pitt,  among 
others,  who  admired  his  boldness  in  urging  the  defense  of  a  distant 
portion  of  the  Empire  against  French  invasion,  as  well  as  for  the 
overthrow  of  French  power  on  this  continent  His  discourses  were 
reprinted  in  England  in  1750,  and  were  coniyeied  favorably  by  the 
Critical  Review  with  those  of  Bossuet  Before  bia  return  he  was 
honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  fixMe  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  also  from  the  University  of  Oxford;  and  still  late? 
from  the  University  of  Dublin.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  id 
October,  1759,  with  an  Order  in  Council,  affirming  that  the  Assem- 
bly had  been  guilty  of  high  and  unwarrantable  invasion,  both  of  his 
Majesty's  royal  prerogative,  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject  He 
also  presented  to  the  Trustees,  from  the  Hon.  Thomas  Penn,  as  a 
permanent  fund,  the  deed  of  2,500  acres  of  land— one-fourth  part 
of  the  manor  of  Perkasie  in  Bucks  county. 

At  the  commencement  ezerdses  of  the  College  and  Academy,  in 
May,  1761,  Dr.  Smith  delivered  a  discourse  before  the  Trustees, 
Masters,  and  Scholars,  which  is  printed  in  his  collected  works.  In 
this  discourse  he  sums  up  the  work  of  a  College  under  the  heads 
of  Languages,  the  Science  of  the  Human  Mind,  the  Phenomena  of 
Nature  and  their  subserviency  to  Human  Life,  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  the  Power  of  Expresuon  by  Voice  and  Pen. 
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CMlidwiu  in  JSngland  in  Aid  qf  hii  CMk^e.* 
In  1761  (November)  the  Tnuteea  iSoand  themselves  growing 
poorer  in  money  as  the  College  grew  etronger  in  number  of  pupib 
— the  support  of  the  institution  having  exeeeded  its  income  for  sev- 
eral jeara  about  $700,  while  there  was  a  pressing  necessity  for  more 
rooms.  In  this  emei^gency  a  Committee  of  the  Board  recom- 
mended an  appeal  to  English  liberality  as  follows : — 

*  We  bare  do  reeooroe  but  once  for  all  to  betake  onnelves  to  the  geaeroeity 
of  the  public;  and  when  we  consider  the  encouragement  that  has  beretolbre 
been  giyen  by  the  mother  conntrj  to  Seminaries  or  learnine  on  this  Continent, 
at  a  tSne  when  the  sffairB  of  America  were  not  thought  of  naif  the  importance 
which  they  are  at  present^  and  these  Seminaries  fiir  less  extensive  in  tlieir  plan 
than  this  Academy,  and  countenanced  by  the  Ooyemments  in  which  they  are 
erected,  we  can  not  entertain  the  least  doubt  but  under  our  circnmstancea^  a 
Seminary  placed  in  this  large  and  trading  city,  and  which  promises  to  be  of  so 
mudi  use  for  the  adyancement  of  true  learning  and  knowledge,  must  at  this 
lime  meet  with  great  encouragement  in  England,  where  there  are  thousands 
who  want  nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  beneficence  and 
good  will  to  any  thing  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  these  Oolonies.  And  we 
have  the  greatest  hopes  in  this  aflbir  ttom  the  assurance  giren  by  Dr.  Smith,  of 
the  difipoeition  whiob  he  found  in  sundry  persons  of  distinction,  when  he  was 
lately  in  England  to  befiiend  the  Seminary  on  a  due  applicatioo  to  them,  and 
which  some  of  them  have  been  pleased  to  repeat  in  their  private  letters  to  him.' 

The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  Dr.  Smith  was  selected, 
and  he  embarked  from  New  York  in  February,  1762.  He  was  fur- 
Dbhed  with  an  Address  from  the  Trustees  '  to  all  Charitable  persons, 
Patrons  of  Literature,  and  Friends  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  umI  with 
a  letter  to  'the  Honorable  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  Es- 
quires.' These  documents,  prepared  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  President 
pf  the  Board,  gave  a  complete  reiumS  of  the  history  of  the  College, 
and  explained  its  great  usefulness  and  its  present  pressing  wants. 
To  the  Penns,  especially,  an  appeal  was  made  to  aid  the  enterprise 
in  England.  Thomas  Penn  was  called  the  principal  Patron  of  the 
College,  (and  well  he  might  have  been,  for  he  contributed  to  its 
support  during  his  life  time  neariy  £4,500,)  and  it  is  evident  that 
great  reliance  was  placed  upon  his  influence  in  England. 

On  reaching  London  he  at  once  waited  upon  those  to  whom  he 
looked  for  aid  in  his  design.  '  Mr.  Thomas  Penn,'  he  says, '  received 
me  with  hb  usual  kindness,  and  said  that  he  was  glad  to  see  me  on 
the  scheme  of  a  collection,  and  would  forward  it  all  in  his  power. 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  me  to  express  how  hearty  and  zealous 
Mr.  Penn  is  in  this  business.  He  has  put  himself  down  for  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling.' 

'March  10, 1  waited  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  most 

cordially  assured  me  that  he  would  do  every  thing  to  forward  my 

I  III  I       .  Ill ^»^i»»^»»..^i— — ^— ^ 
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derign  by  mentioDiiig  it  to  Ms  friendi,  and  eontribating  to  it  ia 
persoD,  askiog  if  there  wm  any  thing  else  that  I  expected  from  him, 
and  if  I  intended  to  a|>pfy  for  a  Brief,  adding  that  there  had  been 
80  many  applications  <^  that  sort  of  late  that  he  feared  it  wonld 
produce  little.'  The  'Brief,'  spoken  of  by  the  Archbishop,  was  the 
technical  term  given  to  letters  patent  written  in  the  royal  name  to 
the  incumbent  of  every  parish  in  England,  (at  that  time  abool  11,- 
500  in  number),  directing  him  to  recommend  to  his  congregation 
some  charitable  object  which  the  King  was  particularly  desirous  of 
promoting,  and  authorizing  collections  to  be  made  by  specially-ap- 
pointed Commissioners  from  house  to  house  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  aid  of  the  undertaking.  It  had  been  the  practice  to  issue 
such  Briefs  only  in  cases  of  great  general  interest,  such,  for  instance, 
as  when  deep  sympathy  was  excited  for  the  Protestant  refugees  who 
flocked  to  England  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  or 
when  succor  was  asked  for  the  inhabitants  of  portions  of  the  coontry 
which  had  suffered  from  the  overwhelming  disasters,  of  famine  or 
pestilence.  In  Uter  years,  it  had  been  the  custom  to  appeal  to  the 
public  in  this  way  for  the  support  of  such  societies  as  that  for  prop- 
agating the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  as  well  as  for  various  under- 
takings of  a  charitable  sort  in  the  Colonies.' 

In  the  meantime  he  made  his  business  known  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  to  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  tbe  other  Bishops. 
They  all  declared,  he  says, '  their  readiness  to  concur  with  the  Arch- 
bishop oi  Canterbury  in  any  scheme  his  Grace  might  propose  for 
countenancing  and  forwarding  the  design.'  Nor  did  he  forget  to 
invoke  the  powerful  aid  of  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler,  at  that  time  the  most 
eminent  Dissenting  Minister  in  England.  'That  gentleman,*  writes 
Dr.  Smith, '  sent  for  me  this  week,  and  told  me  that  though  he  had 
been  afraid  that  all  his  Court  interest  was  gone  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  yet  he  had  been  with  the  present  Minister  Lord  Bute, 
who  had  most  graciously  received  him,  and  told  him  that  none  of 
the  charities  which  the  Doctor  was  concerned  in  should  suffer  from 
the  late  change,  and  that  if  there  was  any  good  design  that  the 
Doctor  could  recommend  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  King,  who 
was  graciously  disposed  to  favor  all  pious  and  laudable  undertakings. 

Pleasing  as  was  the  prospect  thus  far  (July  10,  1762,)  when  he 
writes :  *  Just  as  I  was  about  to  set  oat  for  Edinburgh,  taking  sev- 
eral trading  towns  on  the  way.  Dr.  Jay,  from  New  York,  which  he 
left  June  1st,  has  just  called  on  me,  and  told  me  that  some  business 
of  his  own  calling  him  to  England,  the  people  of  the  College  al 
New  York  had  applied  to  and  empowered  him  to  solicit  money  for 
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them.'  After  a  good  deal  of  negotiatioo,  daring  which  Dr.  Smith'a 
frieodsy  Mr,  Peno,  Dr.  Chandler,  and  the  Archbishop,  convinced 
him  that,  as  the  New  York  College,  had  apf^ied  for  a  Royal  Brief, 
it  roust  be  a  joint  one  for  the  benefit  of  both,  or  else  the  whole 
iicheme  would  be  ruined,  and  that  nothii^  wonld  be  gained  by  their 
entering  upon  the  same  field  aa  rivals,  it  waa  agreed  that  a  joint  hp- 
plioation  on  b^ialf  of  both  Colleges,  should  be  made  to  the  King. 
*  Hia  majesty  expressed  his  approval  of  the  plan,  and  said  he  would 
do  something  to  begin  the  design,  that  to  King*s  College  in  New 
York  he  would  order  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  that  in  re- 
spect to  the  College  in  Philadelphia,  he  observed  that  it  had  a 
liberal  benefactor  in  our  Proprietors,  who  stood,  as  it  were,  in  hia 
room,  but  he  must  not  suffer  so  good  a  design  to  pass  without  some 
mark  of  his  regard,  and  therefore  would  order  two  hundred  pounda 
sterling  for  us.' 

The  King  having  signified  his  royal  pleasure  that  the  petition 
should  be  granted,  it  was  unanimously  and  without  more  difficulty 
agreed  to  on  the  12th  of  August,  1762,  by  the  King  in  Council. 

The  order  in  Council  directed  that '  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  in  England,  do  cause  letters  patent  to  be  pre- 
pared and  passed  under  the  great  seal  for  the  collections  of  the 
qharity  of  all  well-disposed  persons  for  the  assistance  and  benefit  of 
the  said  two  Seminaries.' 

The  next  step  in  the  business,  was  to  attend  to  the  stamping  of 
the  Brie^  and  the  distribution  of  a  copy  to  each  of  the  eleven 
ttbousand  parishes  of  the  kingdom.  With  each  copy  was  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  written  by  Dr.  Smith, 
and  signed  by  him  and  Dr.  Jay.  This  letter  explained  more  fully 
the  object  of  the  collection,  and  nrged  most  earnestly  upon  the 
clergy  the  importance  of  aiding  it  by  their  personal  influence,  and 
when  practicable,  by  preaching  with  special  reference  to  it.  Leav- 
ing this  part  of  the  bnsiness,  for  the  present,  in  the  hands  of  the 
'Brief-liters,'  as  the  Commissioners  were  called,  he  prepared  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  north  of  England  and  to  Scotland,  while  Dr. 
Jay  went  to  the  south  and  west,  in  order  to  gather  what  they  could 
by  personal  application,  in  addition  to  what  might  be  contributed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Brief. 

He  writes  to  Mr.  Peters,  September  14th : — 

*I  find  you  have  stmnge  stories  of  my  being  made  Commissary,  Rector,  and 
the  Lord  knows  wbat^  and  that  my  chief  scheme  here  was  to  hunt  something 
for  myself.  I  leave  the  issue  of  things  to  show  how  ill-treated  I  am  in  all  these 
matters  by  low  tattling  people,  who,  beeaose  they  never  do  any  thing  disinter^ 
ested  themselves,  are  unwilling  to  allow  it  in  others.    These  things  might  pro* 
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yoke  anj  man  Co  quit  all  ooiinecCtons  with  aiidi  a  poofdar  Bot  the  honor  I 
propoae  to  mjself  in  beinff  a  kind  of  Foumder  ofowr  OcUegt^  joa  maj  rest  assured 
shall  over  balance  everj  other  conrideration,  and  this  business  shall  be  moat 
fiulhfhllj  finished  be  my  treatment  what  it  wiU.* 

Od  the  29th  of  September,  Dr.  Smith  left  London  for  the  north. 
The  following  is  the  account  he  gives  of  his  jontney : — 

'I  have  traveled  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  in  seven  weekfe,  and  two* 
thirds  of  that  through  the  most  dismal  rains  I  ever  saw,  and  on  two  badcney 
horses  which  I  bought  to  save  money  for  the  design.  I  set  out  for  £dinbui;gfa, 
and  from  thence  went  one  hundred  miles  fVirther  north  to  see  my  aged  and  good 
lather,  with  whom  I  remained  but  a  few  days.  At  Bdinburgh,  I  waited  on  Dr. 
Robertson,  Dr.  Wiahart,  Dr.  Ounmiing,  and  others.  They  are  well  disposed  to 
serve  us,  but  think  that  their  joint  interest,  though  at  tlie  head  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  will  not  be  able,  till  next  Assembly  at  least,  to  procure  nt  * 
national  collection.  At  Glasgow  I  found  the  same  encouragement  as  at  Edin- 
burgh among  the  clergy,  who  professed  themselves  pleased  with  the  Catholic 
plan  of  having  professors  of  different  persuasious,  and  told  me  that  the  party  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  whom  that  would  be  an  objection  were  not  many. 
On  my  return,  I  visited  all  the  clergy  on  or  near  the  great  road,  and  wrote  let- 
ters to  others.  In  places  where  it  was  thought  my  presence  would  assist  the 
collection,  we  agreed  to  delay  it  till  March,  when  I  promised  to  go  down  again, 
especially  to  Yorkshire.  Thus,  in  about  six  weeks  I  got  back  to  London  lo 
meet  Dr.  Jay,  who  had  taken  a  like  tour  to  the  southward,  on  the  same  plan. 
After  two  or  three  days  in  London,  we  set  out  again  for  Oxford,  thinking  it  a 
compliment  due  to  them  to  be  both  there.  From  Oxford  we  went  to  GloQoet* 
ter,  and  to  the  manufacturing  towns  in  that  county:  Dr.  Jay  taking  part  of 
them,  and  myself  the  other  part,  so  as  to  meet  at  Bath,  wluch  we  did  a  day  or 
two  before  Christmas,  and  then  proceeded  to  London.' 

The  varioos  Colleges  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  gave  £168, 
althongh  Dr.  Smith  complains  in  his  diary  *  that  at  St  John's  and 
Baliol,  Dr.  Franklin's  friends*  were  very  averse.*  At  the  University 
of  Cambridge  he  collected  £166.  Liverpool  gave  £211;  Haliikx, 
£52 ;  Birmingham,  £127 ;  Bristol,  £112 ;  Gloncester  and  the  neigli* 
boring  towns,  £85.  These  amounts  are  made  up  of  small  sums,  fkr 
the  larger  portion  of  them  not  exceeding  a  guinea  each,  contributed 
by  several  hundred  different  persons,  and  the  labor  attending  such  a 
collection  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  such  undertakiugs.  In  this  waj  were  gathered  for  the  two  Col- 
leges about  £2,400. 

Every  means  was  resorted  to  of  attracting  the  attention  and  se- 
curing the  donations  of  charitably  disposed  persons.  Every  Sunday, 
from  March  to  June,  1763,  the  London  pulpits  were  occupied  by  the 
most  popular  preachers  of  the  day  who  had  been  induced  by  Dr. 
Smith  to  preach  in  favor  of  the  design,  and  he  himself  preached 

*  PoMifoly,  Dr.  Smith,  being  eomeioM  that  bt  had  Mted  wiUi  Um  ipirit  of  Aeadamie  •zeloiitw- 
new  (if  it  does  not  datcnre  the  nanM  of  meannow)  in  Mtarinf  a  wnttM  protast  to  tb«  authorities 
of  Oxford  to  a  propoMl  to  eontWr  the  Defvee  of  Doetor  of  Laws  on  Dr.  FraokHn,  nay  have  fhiH 
eied  oppoaition  to  himMlf  or  bii  lebeiDe  frooi  Dr.  IVaoklin'i  frieoda,  who  eaturally  felt  indifnaot 
at  Dr.  Smith'i  pretumptioa  in  the  matter,  especially  ai  Dr.  Bmith  owed  hit  position  la  the  CoO^ 
of  Philadelphia  to  Dr.  Fftaklia. 
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them.'  After  a  good  deal  of  negotiatioDy  during  which  Dr.  Smith^A 
ftieods^  Mr.  Penii,  Dr.  Chandler,  and  the  Archbishop,  convinced 
him  that,  as  the  New  York  College,  had  ap[^ied  for  a  Royal  Brief, 
it  roust  be  a  joint  one  for  the  benefit  of  both,  or  else  the  whole 
scheme  wonld  be  mined,  and  that  nothing  woold  be  gained  bj  their 
enteriDg  upon  the  same  field  as  rivals,  it  was  agreed  that  a  joint  ap- 
plication on  behalf  of  both  Colleges,  should  be  made  to  the  King. 
*  His  majesty  expressed  his  approval  of  the  plan,  and  said  he  would 
do  something  to  begin  the  design,  that  to  King*s  Coll^^  in  New 
York  he  would  order  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  that  in  re- 
spect to  the  College  in  Philadelphia,  he  observed  that  it  had  a 
liberal  benefactor  in  our  Proprietors,  who  stood,  as  it  were,  in  his 
room,  but  he  must  not  suffer  so  good  a  design  to  pass  without  some 
mark  of  his  regard,  and  therefore  would  order  two  hundred  pounda 
sterling  for  us.' 

;  The  King  having  signified  his  royal  pleasure  that  the  petition 
should  be  granted,  it  was  unanimously  and  without  more  difficulty 
agreed  to  on  the  12th  of  August,  1762,  by  the  King  in  Council. 

The  order  in  Council  directed  that  ^  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  in  Ei^land,  do  cause  letters  patent  to  be  pre* 
pared  and  passed  under  the  great  zeal  for  the  collections  of  the 
qharity  of  all  well-disposed  persons  for  the  assistance  and  benefit  of 
the  said  two  Seminaries.' 

The  next  step  in  the  business^  was  to  attend  to  the  stamping  of 
the  Brief,  and  the  distribution  of  a  copy  to  each  of  the  eleven 
tthousand  parishes  of  the  kingdom.  With  each  copy  was  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  written  by  Dr.  Smith, 
and  signed  by  him  and  Dr.  Jay.  This  letter  explmned  more  fully 
the  object  of  the  ooUection,  and  urged  most  earnestly  upon  the 
clergy  the  importance  of  aiding  it  by  their  personal  influence,  and 
when  practicable,  by  preaching  with  special  reference  to  it.  Leav* 
ing  this  part  of  ihe  business,  for  the  present,  in  the  hands  of  the 
'Brief-layers,'  as  the  Commissioners  were  called,  he  prepared  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  north  of  England  and  to  Scotland,  while  Dr. 
Jay  went  to  the  south  and  west,  in  order  to  gather  what  they  could 
by  personal  application,  in  addition  to  what  might  be  contributed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Brie! 

He  writes  to  Mr.  Peters,  September  14th : — 

*I  find  you  have  strange  stories  of  my  being  made  Commissary,  Rector,  and 
the  Lord  knows  what^  and  that  my  chief  scheme  here  was  to  hunt  something 
for  myself  I  leave  the  issue  of  things  to  show  how  ill-treated  I  am  in  all  these 
iqatters  by  lo^  tattling  people,  who,  because  thej  never  do  any  thing  disinter* 
ested  themselves,  are  anwilUng  to  allow  it  in  othera    These  things  might  pro* 
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yoke  anj  man  Co  quit  all  ooimectioiia  with  focli  a  poofd&f  Bot  the  honor  I 
propoae  to  mjself  in  beinffakind  0/ Ibunder  of  our  OoUege,  70a  maj  rest  assured 
shall  over  balance  everj  other  conriderationf  and  this  bnamess  shall  be  moat 
fiulhfhllj  finished  be  my  treatment  what  it  will* 

Od  the  29tli  of  September,  Dr.  Smith  left  London  for  the  north. 
The  following  is  the  account  be  gives  of  bis  jontney : — 

'I  have  traveled  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  in  seven  weekfe,  and  two* 
thuds  of  that  through  the  moat  dismal  rains  I  ever  saw,  and  on  two  badcnejr 
horses  which  I  bought  to  save  money  for  the  design.  I  set  out  for  Edinbuigh, 
and  from  thence  went  one  hundred  miles  fVirther  north  to  see  my  aged  and  good 
lather,  with  whom  I  remained  but  a  few  days.  At  Bdinburgh,  I  waited  on  Dr. 
Robertson,  Dr.  Wishart,  Dr.  Oununing,  and  others.  They  are  well  disposed  to 
serve  us,  but  think  that  their  joint  interest,  though  at  the  head  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  will  not  be  able,  till  next  Assembly  at  least,  to  procure  nt  * 
national  ooUection.  At  Glasgow  I  found  the  same  eooouragement  as  at  bdin- 
burgh among  the  clergy,  who  professed  themselves  pleased  with  the  Ontholio 
plan  of  having  professors  of  dlfiferent  persuasions,  and  told  me  that  the  party  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  whom  that  would  be  an  ol:>jection  were  not  many. 
On  my  return,  I  visited  all  the  clergy  on  or  near  the  great  road,  and  wrote  let- 
ters to  others.  In  places  where  it  was  thought  my  presence  would  assist  the 
collection,  we  agreed  to  delay  it  till  March,  when  I  promised  to  go  down  again, 
espedally  to  Yorkshire.  Thus,  in  about  six  weeks  I  got  back  to  London  lo 
meet  Dr.  Jay,  who  had  taken  a  like  tour  to  the  southward,  on  the  same  plan. 
After  two  or  three  days  in  London,  we  set  out  again  for  Oxford,  thinking  it  a 
compliment  due  to  them  to  be  both  there.  From  Oxford  we  went  to  GloQcet* 
ter,  and  to  the  manu£»cturiDg  towns  in  that  county:  Dr.  Jay  taking  part  of 
them,  and  myself  the  other  part»  so  as  to  meet  at  Bath,  wluch  we  did  a  day  or 
two  before  Christmas,  and  then  proceeded  to  London.' 

The  varioos  Colleges  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  gave  £168, 
althongb  Dr.  Smitb  complains  in  bis  diary  '  that  at  St  Jobn^s  and 
Baliol,  Dr.  Franklin^s  friends*  were  very  averse.*  At  the  "University 
of  Cambridge  be  collected  £166.  Liverpool  gave  £211;  Haliikx, 
£52 ;  Birmingham,  £127 ;  Bristol,  £112 ;  Gloncester  and  the  neigb- 
boring  towns,  £85.  These  amounts  are  made  up  of  small  sums,  fkr 
the  larger  portion  of  tbem  not  exceeding  a  guinea  each,  contributed 
by  several  hundred  different  persons,  and  the  labor  attending  such  a 
collection  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  bad  experience 
in  such  undertakings.  In  this  waj  were  gathered  for  the  two  Col- 
leges about  £2,400. 

Every  means  was  resorted  to  of  attracting  the  attention  and  se- 
curing the  donations  of  charitably  disposed  persons.  Every  Sunday, 
from  Marcb  to  June,  1763,  the  London  pulpits  were  occupied  by  the 
most  popular  preachers  of  the  day  who  bad  been  induced  by  Dr. 
Smitb  to  preach  in  favor  of  the  design,  and  be  himself  preached 

*  PoMibly,  Dr.  Smith,  being  eooaeioiM  that  bt  had  Mted  wiUi  Um  ■pirit  of  AcAilamie  exeloiitw- 
new  (if  it  does  not  detenre  the  name  of  nieenneM)  in  eoterinf  a  written  protest  to  the  authorities 
of  Oxford  to  a  proposal  to  eontWr  the  Defiee  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  Dr.  FraokHn,  nay  have  fko- 
cied  opposition  to  himself  or  his  sebene  from  Dr.  IHoklin's  frieodsi,  who  eaturally  Mt  indifntot 
at  Dr.  Smith's  presumption  in  the  matter,  especially  as  Dr.  Smith  owed  his  position  in  the  CoO^ 
of  Philadelphia  to  Dr.  Fftaklie. 
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twiqe  every  Sunday  <m  the  same  subject  Nor  were  other  means 
of  a  more  worldly  character  neglected.  Dr.  Smith  writes : — *  We 
are  to  have  a  benefit  oratorio  at  Dmry  Lane,  and  Mr.  Beard  leavea 
his  own  house  to  perform  for  us  at  the  other.  Mr.  Garrick  has  been 
exceedingly  kind  in  the  matter.  The  principal  performers,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  serre  gratis^  and  we  are  favored  with  the  boys 
from  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  every  other  mark  of  distinction.  Mr. 
Tyer  even  put  off  the  opening  of  Vauzhall,  which  was  fixed  for 
Wednesday  night,  in  order  to  lavor  us.' 

The  money  collected  by  Dr.  Smith  in  England  came  from  the 
following  sources: — 

£     t.  d, 

Onf-lwirortlM*BrMrMofM7/ 4,800    0  S 

Ofl»-balf  of  tbettrivMtocolleetioiM, 1,196  10  0 

Hb  MueMf'i  Rf^al  Boooty 9Q0    0  0 

pRMtiMMMt  of  r«nsytv«Dia, 900    •  0 

Qolbetittai  toibra  tto  Bthnam  for  Nov  York  wu  uitod  with  UmI  of  Phila^     984  17  0 

Totol, 6,981    7    0 

It  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  more  than  eleven  thousand 
persons  contributed  to  the  collection  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  'Brief,'  and  more  than  eight  hundred  to  that  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Jay  and  himself^  the  best  proof  of  the  wide-spread  public  in- 
terest felt  in  the  object 

On  Dr.  Smith's  return  in  June,  1764,  the  Trustees  voted  him 
'  their  unanimous  thanks  in  the  warmest  and  most  effectionate  man- 
ner for  the  great  zeal,  diligence,  ability,  and  address  which  he  had 
shown  in  the  management  of  this  collection,  for  whidi  all  the 
friends  of  this  Institution,  as  well  as  of  learning  in  general  are 
under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him.'  He  brought  with  him  let- 
ters from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Penn,  Dr.  Chandler, 
and  others,  to  the  Trustees,  speaking  in  the  warmest  terms  of  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Collie  while  in  England.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Llewellen,  an  eminent 
Baptist  Clergyman  in  London,  will  show  what  enthusiasm  his  suc- 
cess had  caused  among  those  who  were  not  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  '  I  congratulate  you  on  the  extrordinary  success  of  our 
common  friend  Dr.  Smith ;  you  ought  to  welcome  him  home  with 
ringing  of  bells,  illuminations}  and  bonfireai  The  Professors  of  the 
College  ought  to  meet  him  at  least  half  way  from  New  York,  and 
from  thence  usher  him  into  Philadelphia  with  all  the  magnificence 
and  pomp  in  their  power.  The  scholars,  students,  and  fellows 
should  all  attend  in  their  proper  order  and  habits,  and  the  proce^* 
sion  should  march  to  the  Hall,  where  verses  and  orations  in  various 
languages  should  be  delivered  in  praise  of  the  liberality  and  gener- 
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osity  of  the  motlier  country,  of  the  unanimity  and  harmony  of 
Ftennaylvania,  and  especially  of  the  Catholic  College  of  Philadel- 
phia»  with  tows  for  its  continual  prosperity  and  success.  As  a 
Bapiiit^  as  a  friend  of  learning,  as  a  hearty  approver  of  a  plan  so 
free  and  open,  I  would  add  my  wish,  guod  felix  faustutnqui  tit,'' 

Before  he  left  England,  Dr.  Smith  took  measures  to  insure  the 
perpetuation  of  that  *  free  and  catholic  plan '  in  the  management 
of  the  College,  which  he  had  urged  upon  those  to  whom  he  applied 
for  money  as  one  of  the  very  strongest  reasons  for  its  support 
Just  before  he  embarked,  he  went  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Chandler,  who 
thus  writes:  'As  there  have  been  some  suspicions  entertained  on 
both  sides  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  College  may  be 
altered,  and  the  Professors  and  Masters,  now  of  different  denomina* 
tions,  in  time  may  all  be  of  one  prevailing  denomination,  to  the  ex* 
elusion  of  those  of  the  other,  by  the  act  and  power  of  the  prevailing 
party,  and  as  Dr.  Smith  justly  apprehended,  this  would  be  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  support  of 
the  College,  who  have  been  of  all  parties  among  us,  and  inconsistent 
with  its  prosperity,  by  his  desire,  I  waited  upon  the  good  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  His  Grace  highly  approved  of  the  present 
plan  upon  which  the  College  is  established,  and  gave  his  opinion 
that  the  plan  should  be  preserved  without  alteration.' 

The  receipt  of  the  large  fund  collected  in  England,  stimulated  the 
desire  of  Dr.  Smith  and  the  Trustees  to  increase  still  farther  the  re- 
sources of  the  College.  In  the  winter  of  1771-2,  Dr.  Smith  paid 
a  visit  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  collected  nearly  a  thousand  guineas  for  the  College,  from 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  On  his  return,  he  set  on  foot  a  sub- 
scription for  the  same  object^  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  short  time 
raised  nearly  £1,200,  besides  xeceivmg  subscriptions  to  a  much 
hirger  amount,  payable  at  a  future  time.  At  his  suggestion.  Dr. 
Morgan,  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  applied  to  the 
people  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for  contributions,  and  from  them  he 
received  about  £3,000.  In  looking  back  at  this  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  CoUege,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  most  to  admire,  the 
liberality  of  its  benefactors^  or  the  intelligent  zeal  and  enterprise  of  . 
those  who  were  then  intrusted  with  the  management  of  its  affairs. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  calamities 
which  befell  all  material  interests  growing  out  of  the  Revolution, 
the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  successor,  the  University, 
would  have  been  among  the  best  endowed  institutions  in  the 
country. 
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Pari  taken  in  the  Struggle  for  Independence, 
Dr.  Smith,  from  the  personal  ldndDe98  and  hospitality  extended 
to  him  in  his  repeated  visits  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  cor- 
respondence maintained  with  men  of  science,  and  dignitaries  of  the 
English  Church,  entered  slowly  and  reluctantly  into  measures  which 
were  calculated  to  exasperate  and  prevent  reconciliation. 

In  the  measures  which  culminated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  the  maintenance  of  that  declaration  hy  military  force,  Dr. 
Smith's  course  was  patriotic,  but  not  aggressive.  On  the  great 
principle  of  resistance  to  all  taxation  by  stamps  or  otherwise,  save 
through  the  Colonial  legislatures,  ho  planted  himself  early  and 
firmly.  In  reference  to  the  appeal  of  the  town  of  Boston  for  sym- 
pathy and  co5peration,  in  1774,  on  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  the  answer  of  Philadelphia,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Smith,  was  not 
as  positive  and  warm  as  the  Bostonians  expected,  but  was,  doubt- 
less, the  expression  of  the  public  sentiment,  which,  in  Philadelphia, 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  moderate  measures  and  did  not  anticipate 
separation.  As  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Convention  of  1744, 
he  openly  advocated  armed  resistance,  should  the  measures  of  the 
ministry  be  persisted  in,  and  on  the  2dd  of  June,  1775,  he  preached 
a  sermon  before  a  revolution  corps,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Cadwallader,  which  was  printed,  and  produced  a  great  sensation  in 
England — for  the  strong  ground  on  which  he  placed  the  duty  of  re- 
sistance to  any  further  encroachment  on  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Colonies.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  January,  1776,  he  delivered  an  oration  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  gallant  services  of  General  Montgomery,  his  officers  and 
men,  who  fell  in  the  unsuccessful  storming  of  Quebec,  but  he  still 
counseled  moderation,  and  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  the  former 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  these  Colonies.  Such  counsel 
and  such  prayers  were  not  in  unison  with  the  views  of  John  Adams 
and  the  more  advanced  spirits  of  the  period,  and  with  them  he  lost 
position  and  influence.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  June,  1775,  and  signed  by  all  the  Episcopal  clergymen 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  says, '  We  are  not  backward  to  say  that  our 
'consciences  will  not  permit  us  to  injure  the  rights  of  this  country/ 
'  Its  inhabitants  are  entitled,  as  well  as  their  brethren  in  England, 
to  the  privilege  of  granting  their  own  money,  and  any  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  it  will  be  found  abortive  in  the  end,  or  be  attended 
ii^iih  evils  which  will  infinitely  outweigh  all  the  benefits  to  be  ob- 
tained by  it*    In  a  note  addressed  to  Lady  Juliana  Penn,  in  March, 
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1776,  be  says :  '  Gkxi  gnmt  that  the  tenns  [the  GommissioneTs  then 
expected  from  England]  may  have  to  offer  may  be  proper,  and  that 
reconciliation  may  take  place.'  This  was  in  harmony  with  the 
views  of  the  Assembly,  as  expressed  in  Jnne,  1776 — We  are  for 
reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  if  consistent  with  the  happiness  of 
these  Colonies.  Bnt  onr  choice  mnst  be  determined  by  the  over- 
ruling law  of  self-preservation.' 

In  the  first  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  he  drew  the  provisions 
by  which  all  property  devoted  to  '  pious  and  charitable  uses,'  that 
is,  for  the  support  of  Churches,  Colleges,  and  Hospitals,  are  pro- 
tected  from  legislative  interference.  They  were  presented  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  read  as  follows : — 

'All  useful  leamiDg  shall  be  duly  encooraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  mors 
Universities.' 

*  All  religious  societies  or  bodies  of  men  heretofore  united  or  incorporated  fbr 
the  advancement  of  religion  and  learning,  and  other  pious  and  charitable  pur* 
poses,  shall  be  encouraged  and  protect^  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privOeges^ 
immunities,  and  estates  which  thev  were  aconatomed  to  enjoj,  or  could  of  lAgjit 
ha?e  enjoyed  under  the  laws  and  former  Constitution  of  this  State.* 

These  provisions,  although  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  institution 
in  its  chartered  privileges  from  temporary  invasion,  were  efficaciona 
in  preserving  the  funds  fr^m  misappropriation  and  waste,  and  in  th^ 
end  of  confirming  all  its  ancient  powers  under  a  new  name  and  on 
a  wider  and  firmer  base,  as  will  be  seen  frx>m  the  sequel  of  this  nar- 
rative copied  from  Dr.  Still^'s  Memoir. 

The  OoUege  during  the  RevoMcn. 

The  large  fund  collected  by  Dr.  Smith  in  England  had  been  increased,  as  has 
been  stated,  by  contributions  in  Jamaica,  in  Carolina,  and  in  Philadelphia.  The 
reputation  of  the  institution  had  never  been  higher:  the  number  of  pupils  in  all 
the  departments  being,  in  the  year  1773,  nearly  tnree  hundred.  Its  financial 
concerns  were  at  last  upon  a  sound  footing,  and  their  condition  was  constant^ 
improving,  one  proof  of  which  is  found  in  the  ability  of  the  Corporation  to 
erect,  in  the  year  1774,  the  large  house  still  standing  at  the  south-west  comer 
of  Fourth  and  Arch  streets  for  the  residence  of  the  Provost  The  high  stand- 
ing  of  the  College  was  maintained  by  the  instructions  of  Professors  of  weUr 
established  reputation  throughout  the  Colonies,  and  of  long  experience  in  this 

girticular  institution.  Dr.  Smith  gave  lectures  m  the  Mathematics,  Natural 
bilosopby,  Astronomy,  and  Rhetoric;  Dr.  Alison,  in  Logic,  MetaphysicSy  and 
lioral  Philosophy,  besides  having  charge  of  the  instruction  in  the  higher 
Classics;  Mr.  Davidson  was  the  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages;  Mr.  Kmners- 
ley,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  Professor  of  English  and  Oratory,  had  just 
resigned,  and  Mr.  Paul  Fooks  was  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish.  Besides, 
there  was  a  Medical  School,  even  then  giving  promise  of  its  future  reputation, 
under  Drs.  Morgan,  Shippen,  Kuhn,  Rush,  and  Bcmd.* 

*  In  order  to  ihow  the  relatJve  poiiUoo  ooeopiad  bj  Um  Oolkf*  of  Phikdelphia  btfim  th* 
RaTolution,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  etato  the  oatoie  and  extent  vi  the  initroetioo  giveo  at  Har- 
rard  College  at  the  tame  period. 

'The  first  Profeaaor  in  that  College,  the  Hollie  Prolenorof  Dirlaitj,  was  appointed  io  179L 
Down  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  eentury  enlj  two  additional  ProAMora  ware 
appointed  in  the  Undergraduate  DepaitoMat,  vis.,  the  Hollit  Profhnor  of  Matbematlea  tad 
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The  CksQege  bad  aoqaired  much  m  oatlonal  repmUtloD  tliat  the  Annoal  Com* 
mencement,  held  May  17,  1776,  was  attended  by  the  CoiUiBeDtal  Ck)Qgre8a  in  « 
body,  and  by  General  Waahing^n,  who  had  Jnat  beea  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chie(  and  waa  on  his  way  to  take  eommand  of  the  army  before  Bostoa 

The  College  ezerdaee  were  continued  until  the  doae  of  June,  1777,  although, 
of  course,  with  a  decreasing  number  of  students.  From  that  time  until  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  the  Cdlege  was  doeed,  and  the  Professors  dispersed.  Dr.  Smi&i 
retiring  to  his  farm  near  Norristown,  where  he  renained  during  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  the  British  Army. 

On  the  re-opening  of  the  Schools  pupils  sood  flocked  to  them,  so  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1779  there  were  in  all  more  than  two  hundred,  the  greater 
portion  of  them,  however,  in  the  lower  departments. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1779,  the  Assembly  of  the  State  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: — 


Ordm^  that  Mr.  C\ynm,  Mr.  Mwk  Bird.  Mr.  H«c*.  Mr.  OaidiMr,  aod  Mr.  Knox  b«  a  Cmb- 
mittM  lo  Inquire  into  tM  preMnt  iCaft*  of  tha  Codflfa  and  Aeadamy  of  Fhiladatpbia,  its  rita,  fundt, 
Iicm  and  report  thereon  to  the  Houae,  and  that  thej  be  empowered  to  anid  fiir  peraoai  aad  papers. 

This  Committee  was  met  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  on 
the  16th  of  March,  1779,  delivered  to  them  an  elaborate  statement  prepared  by 
Pr.  Smith,  containing  a  complete  historjr  of  the  College.  It  was  desifpied  to 
meet,  and  it  did  meet  fhlly,  every  objection  which  had  been  nuide  agamat  the 
Institution  by  ill-disposed  persons. 

The  Comniittee  of  the  Assembly  made  no  report.  In  deference 
to  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  State  [Gen.  ReedJ 
no  Commencement  was  held  in  July  [1779],  and  in  September, 
Oenend  Reed  again  called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
College.  The  Committee,  to  whom  the  message  was  referred,  re- 
ported in  favor  of  '  a  reoi]g;anization  of  the  College,  bj  which  every 
denomination  of  Christians  will  be  represented,  the  interests  of 
American  liberty  and  independence  will  be  advanced,  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  pursued.* 

A  Bin  waa  accordingfy  brought  in,  and  on  the  27th  of  N'ovember,  1779,  was 
enacted  into  a  law,  declaring  the  Charter  of  1766  void,  dissolving  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Faculty,  and  vesting  the  College  estates  in  a  new  Board  of 
Trustees  composed  of  certain  State  officials,  of  the  senior  Clergjrmen  of  each 
of  the  principal  religious  denominations  in  the  city,  and  of  sundry  other  persons 
who  were  conspicuous  membera  of  the  political  party  which  at  that  time  con- 
trolled the  State.  The  Act  provided  also  that  the  Council  should  reserve  for 
the  use  of  tlie  new  Institution,  which  was  called  'The  University  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania/  £1,600  a  year  firom  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscated  estates. 

[After  a  careful  ezaminaition  of  the  reasons  set  forth  for  this  Acl| 
Dr.  Still6  adds :— ] 

We  are^  therefore^  compelled  to  condode  that  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly 
rested  upon  no  legal  authori^,  nor  upon  the  broader  ground  of  an  overruling 
necessity ;  but  that  H  is  the  meet  striking  instance  of  the  banefhl  effects  of  an 
unscrupulous  narty  spirit  reoorded  in  our  State  history.  Its  object  was  to  strike 
down  and  disvanchise  the  purest  and  best  men  in  the  community,  associated  in 

Natoral  PhikHophy  In  nSS,  aad  die  Bancoek  PraHwior  of  Hebrew  fn  178S.  Aoeordinfly,  almoet 
all  Um  regolar  fmtraetwn  bj  reeitatkNi  wmt  itfll  f iveo  by  Tiiton,  the  praetiee  bavinf  beeo  iatro- 
daeed  of  appointinf  a  Tutor  to  eaeh  elan,  and  as  tbeee  offleen  often  beld  tbe  place  but  one  yaar, 
and  tektoni  mora  tban  three  yeaia,  and  intraeted  not  in  one  braneh  only,  bot  in  four  or  flTe,  It  ia 
ebvioua  how  inaSeqvate  tfio  intiDctioii  moat  bare  been.*— >iSiper(  tf  Ottrturt  9f  HwwHt 
CwUtjftf  ISBWi 
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an  undertaking  which  had  brought  nothing  but  honor  and  advantage  to  the 
State.  To  conciliate  the  unthinking  masBee,  and  as  some  apology  for  the  spolia- 
tion, a  pretense  was  made  of  esi^>liahing  a  new  Institution  upon  a  broader 
basis  than  the  old,  and  the  cheap  device  was  resorted  to  of  endowing  it  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  confiscated  estates.  One  of  the  complaints  against  the  old 
CSoUege  had  been,  that  it  had  never  applied  to  the  State  anthoritiM  for  money, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  prosperity  of  the  new,  was  certainly  assured  by  the 
Legislative  grant  of  £1,600  a  year.  But  it  never  prospered.  The  original  taint 
of  Its  birth  seems  to  have  poisoned  all  its  sources  of  growth,  so  that  on  the  22d 
of  August,  1791,  just  before  its  dissolution,  when  the  College  estates  had  been 
reetorMl  to  their  rightful  owners,  its  debts  are  stated  in  a  minute  of  that  date  to 
be  £5,187,  nearly  all  due-  to  the  Professors  for  arrears  of  salary,  while  its  re- 
sources from  its  income  were:  *  Debts  recoverable  by  next  March,  say  £2,000; 
due  from  the  State,  £376.' 

He  must  indeed  have  been  a  bold  and  sanguine  man  who  thought  it  ponible 
to  establish,  with  any  diance  of  success,  a  new  College  in  this  State  in  tlie  year 
1779.  In  the  very  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  with  the  fortune  of  every  man  who 
had  been  engaged  in  trade  ruined  by  the  worthlessness  of  the  currency,  with 
the  cost  of  living  increased  in  the  proportion  of  sixty  to  one,  with  every  nerve 
strained  to  keep  up  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  war,  with  dissensions  among  the 
best  men  in  the  State  More  bitter  than  their  hatred  of  the  common  enemy;  with 
the  belief  among  nearly  all  who  had  been  real  supporters  of  learning  that  the 
Charter  bad  been  taken  avray  fVom  party  malice,  and  that  the  new  institatkm 
would  be  managed  in  such  a  way  aa  to  subserve  party  ends ;  above  all,  with 
the  ever  present  consciousness,  that  the  money  they  were  using  did  not  belong 
to  them  in  law  or  morals,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  projectors  of  the 
new  establishment  soon  Ibuad  that  they  had  been  building  upon  the  aaiid. 
There  was  certainly  but  one  man  living  in  thia  State,  at  that  time,  who  ooald 
have  carried  even  an  old  College  successfully  through  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened  the  interests  of  learning  during  the  Revolution,  and  for  ten  years  after> 
ward,  and  that  was  the  very  man  whom  a  blind  party  zeal  had  driven  flrom  his 
post.  When  we  consider  what  Dr.  Smith  did  for  those  interests  daring  the 
twenty-five  years  in  which  they  had  been  in  his  special  charge,  we  may  form 
some  estimate  of  the  loss  sustained,  both  by  the  College  and  the  State,  by  the 
forced  employment  of  the  remaining  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  other  pursuits. 

As  the  removal  of  Dr.  Smith  was,  no  doubt,  the  great  object  aimed  at  in  the 
abrogation  of  the  Charter,  so  he  was  the  chief  victim  of  that  measure.  He  had 
to  mourn  not  merely,  in  common  with  all  his  firiends,  that  the  work  he  had  been 
so  long  painfully  building  up  was  in  ruin,  and  that  the  pledges  which  he  bad 

S'ven  as  to  the  management  of  the  funds  which  he  had  collected  were  shame- 
lly  violated,  but  he  was  ejected  firom  his  office,  and  without  the  means  c^  sup- 
porting his  family. 

But  that  party  ceased  to  reign  in  1783,  and  Dr.  Smith  lost  no  time  in  seeking 
justice  at  the  hand  of  those  who  took  its  place.  At  the  September  session, 
1784,  the  Trustees  and  Dr.  Smith  presented  their  petition  to  the  Assembly,  ask- 
ing that  so  much  of  the  Act  of  1779,  which  took  away  their  estates  and  fran- 
chises, should  be  repealed.  The  Committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred 
made  a  report  favoring  the  application,  and  brought  in  a  Bill  granting  it.  But 
when  the  Bill  was  about  to  pasfs  the  minority  left  the  House  (in  modem  phrase, 
^boUed'\  and  thus  dissolved  the  Assembly.  The  matter  lingered  for  several 
years,  and  until  March  6,  1789,  when  the  Assembly  passed  the  Bill,  the  pre- 
amble to  it  stating  as  the  reason  for  its  action  that  the  Act  of  1779  was  'repug- 
nant to  justice,  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
dangerous  in  its  precedent  to  idl  incorporated  bodies,  and  to  the  rights  and 
firanchise  thereof 

The  College  was  soon  after  opened  with  Dr.  Smith  as  Provost ; 
but  the  friends  of  both  institutions  were  satisfied  that  a  consolida- 
tion would  advance  the  interests  of  good  learning,  and  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Truateea  of  the  Academy  and  College  of  Philadelphia, 
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and  the  Trnstees  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
new  corporation  was  created  by  the  Legislature  on  the  SOth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1791,  as  the  Univernty  of  PenjMylvanui^  with  a  Board 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  choae  from  the  Trustees 
of  the  former  College  and  University. 

RBSIDBNCB  AKD  WORK  Df  MARTLAXD— 1779-1784. 

• 

Finding  himself  ejected  from  the  College,  for  which  his  own  per- 
sonal efforts  had  secured  large  endowments,  and  which  had  grown 
in  public  estimation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  in  consequence 
of  his  teaching  and  administration,  and  without  any  occupation  or 
means  of  supporting  his  family  in  Philadelphia,  he  went  to  Chester- 
town,  in  Maryland,  and  became  Rector  of  a  church  there.  He 
found  at  that  place  an  academy  with  a  few  pupils.  He  was  Ynade 
Principal  of  it,  and  in  a  short  time  one  hundred  and  forty  scholars 
were  in  attendance.  He  then  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land for  a  Charter,  erecting  this  Academy  into  a  College,  modeled 
upon  the  plan  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  called  '  Wash- 
ington College.'  The  Charter  was  granted  in  the  Spring  of  1782, 
and  within  one  year  from  that  time,  this  indefatigable  man  collected, 
principally  from  the  planters  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
nearly  £10,300  toward  its  endowment  General  Washington  con- 
tributed fifty  guineas,  and  General  Cadwallader  headed  the  Mary* 
land  subscriptions. 

Dr.  Smith  never  held  any  parochial  charge  until  driven  to  Mary- 
land in  1779,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  his  day,  not 
only  in  this  State,  but  in  the  country.  His  reputation  as  a  Pulpit 
orator,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  widely  extended.  He 
preached  frequently,  and  on  all  occasions  of  special  importance  in 
Christ  Church  and  in  St.  Peter^s,  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  church 
he  preached  on  the  4th  of  September,  1761,  the  dedication  sermon 
upon  its  being  first  opened  for  Divine  worship.  He  preached,  also, 
before  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  1785,  and 
again  in  1 789,  as  well  as  at  the  consecration  of  Bishops  Claggett, 
Robert  Smith,  and  Bass  in  1792.  By  his  own  church,  his  sermons 
were  considered  so  valuable,  that  the  General  Convention  of  1789 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  him  to  publish  them. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  first  General 
Convention  to  revise  the  English  Prayer-book,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  changes  produced  by  the  Revolution. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1768,  Dr.  Smith  was  unanimously  elected 
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Bishop  of  Maryland  by  the  GoDTOCfttion  of  the  Episcopal  cleif^y  of 
that  StSte,  twenty-two  in  namber,  and  a  letter  signed  by  all  of  them 
was  addressed  to  the  Biallkp  of  London  asking  for  his  consecration* 

PHILOSOPHICAL  BOOIBTT. 

In  1769,  Dr.  Smith  appeafs  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  for  which  he  drew  the  charter  and  funda- 
mental laws,  and  carried  on  its  correspondence  abroad  as  one  of  its 
secretaries.  He  superintended  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  its  transactions,  in  1771,  in  which  was  issued  the  accurate  ob- 
servations, by  himself  and  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  of  the  transits  of  Venus 
and  Mercury.  He  engaged  in  many  local  enterprises,  and  labored 
for  a  system  of  iutemal  improvements  by  canals  for  the  whole 
State — having,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1774,  an 
'  enthusiastic  persuasion  that  this  great  continent  was  designed  by 
Providence  to  be  the  best  soul  of  liberty  and  knowledge,  and  thi^ 
no  human  purpose  or  power  could  finally  defeat  this  gracious  inten- 
tion of  Heaven  toward  this  country.* 

In  1791  (March  1),  he  pronounced  an  oration,  liefore  and  on  the 
appointment  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  the 
presence  of  General  Washington  and  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  which  he  rises  above  all  academic  prejudices 
and  does  ample  justice  to  the  great  services  of  Dr.  Franklin  in 
the  three  distinct  relations : — 

l8t — As  a  Citizen  cf  Pennsylvania,  emiDent  in  her  councils,  the  founder  and 
patron  of  most  of  those  useAil  institutions  which  do  honor  to  her  name. 

2d. — As  a  Citizen  of  AmericOy  one  of  the  chief  and  greatest  workmen,  in  the 
foundation  and  establishment  of  her  empire  and  renown. 

3d. — As  a  Citizen  of  the  World,  by  the  invention  of  usefhl  arts,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  liberal  science,  inoessantlj  and  sucoessfUllj  laboring  for  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  human  race. 

In  his  domestic  relations.  Dr.  Smith  was  peculiarly  fortunate  and 

happy.    The  strength  and  ruggedness  of  his  nature  seemed  melted 

to  tenderness  when  he  was  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children. 

He  was,  as  his  letters  abundantly  show,  an  affectionate  father  and  a 

most  devoted  and  loving  husband.     Ho  married  Rebecca,  daughter 

of  Hon.  William  Moor,  of  Moor  Hall,  Delaware  County,  who  bore 

him  five  children.     This  lady  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever  in 

October,  1793,  and  I  transcribe  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Smith  to  Dr. 

Rush  an  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  her  death,  not 

merely  as  an  expression  of  his  feeling  at  her  loss,  but  also  as  a 

striking  picture  of  the  horrors  of  the  time : — *  Decently  as  the  time 

would  permit,  my  mournful  family,  assisted  only  by  a  worthy  and 

pious  black,  Richard  Allen,  she  was  laid  in  her  coffin.    Silenti  but 
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and  the  Trnstees  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
new  corporation  was  created  by  the  Legislature  on  the  SOth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1791,  as  the  Univenity  of  Pennsylvania^  with  a  Board 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  choae  from  the  Trustees 
of  the  former  College  and  University. 

RBSIDBNCB  AKD  WORK  Df  MARTLAXD— 1779-1784. 

• 

Finding  himself  ejected  from  the  College,  for  which  his  own  per- 
sonal efforts  had  secured  large  endowments,  and  which  had  grown 
in  public  estimation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  in  consequence 
of  his  teaching  and  administration,  and  without  any  occupation  or 
means  of  supporting  his  family  in  Philadelphia,  he  went  to  Chester- 
town,  in  Maryland,  and  became  Rector  of  a  church  there.  He 
found  at  that  place  an  academy  with  a  few  pupils.  He  was  Ynade 
Principal  of  it,  and  in  a  short  time  one  hundred  and  forty  scholars 
were  in  attendance.  He  then  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land for  a  Charter,  erecting  this  Academy  into  a  College,  modeled 
upon  the  plan  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  called  *  Wash- 
ington College.'  The  Charter  was  granted  in  the  Spring  of  1782, 
and  within  one  year  from  that  time,  this  indefatigable  man  collected, 
principally  from  the  planters  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
nearly  £10,300  toward  its  endowment  General  Washington  con- 
tributed fifty  guineas,  and  General  Cadwallader  headed  the  Mary* 
land  subscriptions. 

Dr.  Smith  never  held  any  parochial  charge  until  driven  to  Mary- 
land in  1779,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  his  day,  not 
only  in  this  State,  but  in  the  country.  His  reputation  as  a  Pulpit 
orator,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  widely  extended.  He 
preached  frequently,  and  on  all  occasions  of  special  importance  in 
Christ  Church  and  in  St.  Peter's,  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  church 
he  preached  on  the  4th  of  September,  1761,  the  dedication  sermon 
upon  its  being  first  opened  for  Divine  worship.  He  preached,  also, 
before  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  1785,  and 
again  in  1789,  as  well  as  at  the  consecration  of  Bishops  Claggett, 
Robert  Smith,  and  Bass  in  1792.  By  his  own  church,  his  sermons 
were  considered  so  valuable,  that  the  General  Convention  of  1789 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  him  to  publish  them. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  first  General 
Convention  to  revise  the  English  Prayer-book,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  changes  produced  by  the  Revolution. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1788,  Dr.  Smith  was  unanimously  elected 
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Bishop  of  Maryland  by  the  GoDTOcation  of  the  Episcopal  cleif^y  of 
that  StSte,  twenty-two  in  nambery  and  a  letter  signed  by  all  of  them 
was  addressed  to  the  Biallkp  of  London  asking  for  his  consecration* 

PHILO6OPHICAL  BOOIBTT. 

In  1769,  Dr.  Smith  appeafs  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  for  which  he  drew  the  charter  and  funda- 
mental laws,  and  carried  op.  its  correspondence  abroad  as  one  of  its 
secretaries.  He  superintended  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  its  transactions,  in  1771,  in  which  was  issued  the  accurate  ob- 
servations, by  himself  and  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  of  the  transits  of  Venus 
and  Mercury.  He  engaged  in  many  local  enterprises,  and  labored 
for  a  system  of  internal  improvements  by  canals  for  the  whole 
State — having,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1 774,  an 
'  enthusiastic  persuasion  that  this  great  continent  was  designed  by 
Providence  to  be  the  best  soul  of  liberty  and  knowledge,  and  that 
no  human  purpose  or  power  could  finally  defeat  this  gracious  inten- 
tion of  Heaven  toward  this  country.* 

In  1791  (March  1),  he  pronounced  an  oration,  Itefore  and  on  the 
appointment  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  the 
presence  of  General  Washington  and  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  which  he  rises  above  all  academic  prejudices 
and  does  ample  justice  to  the  great  services  of  Dr.  Franklin  in 
the  three  distinct  relations : — 

l8t — As  a  Citizen  of  PennsylvaniOf  eminent  in  her  councils,  the  founder  and 
patron  of  most  of  those  useful  institutions  which  do  honor  to  her  name. 

2d. — As  a  Citizen  of  America^  one  of  the  chief  and  greatest  workmen,  in  the 
foundation  and  establishment  of  her  empire  and  renown. 

3d. — As  a  Citizen  of  the  Worlds  bj  the  invention  of  usefbl  arts,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  liberal  science,  inoessantlj  and  successfUllj  laboring  for  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  human  race. 

In  his  domestic  relations.  Dr.  Smith  was  peculiarly  fortunate  and 

happy.    The  strength  and  ruggedness  of  his  nature  seemed  melted 

to  tenderness  when  he  was  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children. 

He  was,  as  his  letters  abundantly  show,  an  affectionate  father  and  a 

most  devoted  and  loving  husband.     Ho  married  Rebecca,  daughter 

of  Hon.  William  Moor,  of  Moor  Hall,  Delaware  County,  who  bore 

him  five  children.    This  lady  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever  in 

October,  1793,  and  I  transcribe  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Smith  to  Dr. 

Rush  an  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  her  death,  not 

merely  as  an  expression  of  his  feeling  at  her  loss,  but  also  as  a 

striking  picture  of  the  horrors  of  the  time : — *  Decently  as  the  time 

would  permit,  my  mournful  family,  assisted  only  by  a  worthy  and 

pious  black,  Richard  Allen,  she  was  laid  in  her  coffin.    Silenti  but 
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more  awful  and  instnictiTe  than  all  die  fbiraral  pomp  in  the  world 
-Hmd  short  tiie  dUtanoe  we  had  to  go— -I  followed  her,  accoihpanied 
only  by  the  coffin  maker  and  by  RiehanI  AOen,  and  ray  own  weep- 
ing and  faithful  black  boy  to  the  spot  she  had  chosen.  It  was  nine 
oVlock  in  the  evening,  neither  moon  nor  torchlight,  but  li^t  snf- 
fident  through  the  gloom  of  the  evening  to  deposit  all  that  was 

mortal Alas  I  how  shall  I  live  without  her  ?    I  never  had  a 

joy  which  became  a  joy  to  me  till  she  had  shared  it  I  never  had 
a  sorrow  which  she  did  not  alleviate  and  participate.  I  never  did 
an  action  which  I  could  consider  as  really  good,  till  she  confirmed 
my  opinion.  For  my  many  Cedlings  and  infirmities  she  had  a  friend- 
ly vail.  Her  conversation  was  enlightened,  and  that  with  her  cor- 
respondence by  letter,  during  my  many  absences,  have  been  my  joy 
for  thirty-five  years  and  more.' 

Dr.  Smith  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at  his  country  seat 
near  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  occupied  chiefly  in  advocating  a  system 
of  internal  improvements  in  Pennsylvania,  by  means  of  canal  navi- 
gation, and  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  complete  edition  of  his 
writings.  Death,  however,  overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  these  la- 
bors, and  two  volumes  only,  out  of  the  four  or  five  which  he  had 
arranged,  were  published  after  his  death.  He  died  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1803,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 


PREDERIC  EBERHARD  TON  ROCHOW. 


ICEICOIB. 

Fbxdxric  Ebbrhabd  von  Roohow,  the  thiid  son  of  the  PruauAii 
Minister  of  State,  Frederic  William  vod  Rochow,  was  born  October 
11,  1734,  at  BcrliD.  After  receiving  the  best  education  wbieh 
private  teachers  and  the  *  Knights*  Academy*  at  Brandenbarg  could 
^ve,  he  became,  in  1750,  ensign  in  the  regiment  of  Carbineen  ait 
Rathenau,  where  Frederic  II.  noticed  him  in  a  military  review  mi4 
promoted  him  to  the  Oarde  du  Corp$  at  Potsdam.  In  1762,  he 
was  commissioned,  and  in  1756,  he  was  in  active  service,  captored 
the  Imperial  General  Labkoniti  at  the  battle  of  Labkonits,  and  wm 
wounded  in  his  left  arm.  In  the  next  campaign,  in  the  battle 
around  Prague,  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm;  and  in  1758, 
resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  to  his  estate  at  Rekahn,  near 
Brandenburg — married  the  daughter  of  Chancellor  von  Bere,  and 
devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  scientific  studies.  En- 
dowed with  a  lively  sensibility  and  active  benevolence,  he  studied 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  population  on  his  estates,  and  devoted 
himself  to  its  amelioration.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Basedow's 
*  Aims  and  Methods  of  Education,*  he  devoted  himself  with  sound 
judgment  and  discriminating  charity  to  improving  the  schools  and 
homes  of  his  own  peasantry — bat  not  without  encountering  many 
untoward  hindrances  and  much  opposition  from  those  whom  he 
strove  to  benefit 

During  the  years  1771  and  1772  wet  weather  prevailed  and  much 
hay  and  grain  were  mined,  and,  in  consequence,  famine  and  disease 
befell  man  and  beast  Rochow  did  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  his 
tenants  and  his  country  people  by  advice  and  active  help.  He  en- 
gaged a  regular  phyncian  at  a  fixed  salary  to  treat  his  people  with- 
out charge  for  attendance,  medicine,  and  advice ;  but  an  unreason- 
able prejudice,  superstition,  a  total  ignorance  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing,  rendered  his  best  efforts  useless.  The  people  accepted  the 
remedies,  which  he  paid  for,  but  did  not  use  them ;  the  most  simple 
prescriptions  of  cleanliness  and  order  were  not  followed,  and  they 

would  secretly  employ  other  remedies,  consult  quacks,  miracle-doo* 
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tore,  and  old  women,  for  which  they  paid  roundly,  while  many 
died  a  miserable  death. 

Profoundly  grieved  by  these  terrible  conseqaences  of  ignorance 
and  superetition,  von  Rochow  was  one  day  sitting  before  his  writing 
desk,  engaged  in  sketching  a  lion  held  by  the  hunter's  net.  *  So,' 
he  mused,  '  the  noble  gift  of  God,  reason,  which  every  man  pos- 
sesses, is  surrounded  by  a  tissue  of  prejudice  and  ignorance, — so 
much  so,  that,  like  the  lion  here,  it  can  not  make  use  of  its  strength. 
If  only  a  little  mouse  would  come,  to  gnaw  and  cut  a  few  meshes 
of  the  net,  perhaps  the  lion  would  apply  his  strength  and  break  his 
bonds.' — And  he  began  to  draw  the  mouse,  which  has  cut  some 
of  the  meshes  of  the  net  which  holds  the  lion.  Then  a  sudden 
thought  occurred  to  him :  '  Suppose  you  were  that  mouse !' — ^And 
the  whole  chain  of  cause  and  effect  lay  clear  before  him.  The 
peasant  was  so  ignorant — ^because  he  grows  up  like  an  animal 
among  animals.  His  instruction  can  have  no  effect  upon  him,  since 
the  schools  are  so  mechanically  conducted ;  and  the  church  is  no 
better,  since  the  clei^man  speaks  a  language  which  he  can  not 
understand.  The  sermon  is  a  connected  discourse,  which  he  heare 
from  duty,  but  which  tires  him,  because,  not  accustomed  to  such 
style  and  language,  he  can  not  follow  up  its  ideas,  and  even  if  good 
and  compact,  it  leaves  no  conviction  in  his  mind.  Such  teachers, 
as  Christ  said  of  old,  are  generally '  blind  guides,'  and  *  thus  the 
state  suffere  more  from  this  condition  of  the  peasantry,  than  from 
defeat  after  the  bloodiest  battle.' 

*  My  Grod !'  he  mused, '  can  not  the  peasantry,  the  true  strength 
of  the  state,  be  instructed  and  become  better  qualified  for  all  good 
work  ?  How  many  men  could  I  have  saved  to  the  country,  who 
have  been  sacrificed  to  their  own  ignorance,  which  ought  to  have 
been  prevented  ?    Yes !  I  will  be  the  mouse ;  and  may  God  help 

my  purpose.' 

School  Books. 
And  the  next  morning,  on  the  very  sheet  upon  which  he  had 
sketched  the  lion  and  mouse,  he  began  to  write  the  titles  of  the 
thirteen  chaptere  of  a  ^  School  book  for  Country  Teachers.  At  noon 
he  showed  it  to  his  clei^man,  Stephen  Rudolph,  who  approved  it 
and  recommended  him  to  advise  with  Chief-Counselor  Teller,  in 
Berlin.  The  latter  appreciated  his  enterprise  and  gave  him  his 
hearty  support.  His  first  literary  effort  appeared  in  17 72,  under 
the  title :  *  School  Book  for  Children  of  Country  People  and  for  the 
U9e  of  Village  Schools.^  Its  chief  object  was  to  elevate  the  intelli- 
gence and  practical  skill  of  teachers ;  and  he  advocates  an  increase 
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of  their  salary,  so  as  to  dispense  with  toitioii  fees,  so  that  kU  in- 
stmction  might  be  free,  and  poor  parents  have  no  excuse  for  with- 
holding their  children  from  schooL 

This  book,  of  which  several  editions  were  published  during  hia 
life,  created  much  interest  among  educators,  and  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  Minister  von  Zedliti,  deserves  a  description,  as  ]^ng  the 
first  beginning  of  a  sound  elementary  instruction  for  country  schools^ 
and  because  there  are  still  many  countries  that  might  learn  from  it 
much  on  popular  education. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition,  the  author  modestly  in- 
quires :  '  Who  called  you  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  country  people  f 
And  he  answers:  'My  heart  yearns  to  help  men  who,  besides  the 
severity  of  their  condition,  are  suffering  under  the  burden  of  igno- 
rance and  prejudice.  The  cause  of  many  evils,  destructive  to  the 
state,  lies  in  the  neglected  education  of  the  young  in  rural  districts.' 
He  knew  the  rudeness  and  barbarism  of  the  peasantry ;  but  felt 
that  the  soul  of  a  peasant  child  is  as  precious  as  the  soul  of  a  child 
of  the  nobleman. 

^  Want  of  OompeieiU  Toachen, 

'Not  having  found  any  thing  that  to  him  appeared  directly  suita- 
ble for  the  common  people  and  their  children,  he  had  attempted  to 
produce  it,* — closing  with  the  remark — '  all  efforts  to  improve  their 
education  will  be  unavailing  without  competent  teachers.' 

On  this  last  point,  BUsching,  Counselor  of  the  Consistory,  in  his 
^Journey  from  Berlin  to  Bekahn^  communicates  his  conversation 
with  Rochow  (June,  1776):  'The  children  can  not  learn  without 
teachers,  on  whom,  consequently,  all  depends.'  '  I  know  not,'  says 
BUsching, '  whether  I  ought  to  be  astonished  or  vexed,  that  so  little 
is  done  to  provide  schools  in  cities  and  the  country  with  able  teach-* 
ers.  There  are  plen^  of  complaints,  wishes,  and  writing,  but  no 
money  or  respect  for  their  work ;  and  yet  without  these  nothing 
can  be  done,  especially  in  common  schools.  I  can  hardly  tolerate 
the  common  idea,  that  for  the  first  elements,  moderate  skill  is  suf- 
ficient, since  it  is  all-important  that  children  are  not  only  not 
spoiled  in  their  first  learning,  but  are  taught  in  the  best  and  most 
careful  manner.'  Rochow  says:  'Since  there  is  no  state (1775) 
which  provides  for  the  proper  remuneration  and  honor  of  the 
teacher,  so  as  to  render  the  position  desirable,  it  appears  necessary 
to  find  candidates  who  will  devote  themselves  to  it  with  the  same 
pioQs  enthusiasm  which  inspires  others  to  beoonie  missionariei 
among  the  heathen.'  'Without  teachers  full  of  this  missionary 
spirit,  the  true  reform  of  the  people  must  fitiL    He  who  is  not 
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penetrated  bj  the  Baring  power  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  who  de- 
sires not  from  all  his  heart  the  wdfiire  of  man^  will  be  an  hireling; 
and  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  will  in  the  end  be  ihe  only  pro- 
dact  of  onr  schools,  and  thus  hold  oat  but  little  hope  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d.  The  coldness  with  which  hirelings 
In  the  cl^urch  speak  of  religion  is  more  injnrions  than  their  silence. 
He,  whose  heart  is  not  warmed  by  the  spiritoal  power  of  religion, 
has  no  call  to  be  its  teacher.' 

In  the  introduction  to  his  School  book,  Rochow  remarks :  *  As 
medicine  is  given  to  sick  children  through  their  nnrses,  so  also  this 
attempt  at  reform ;  I  want  to  infuse  into  teachers  what  I  consider 
good  methods  for  them  to  use.'  He  then  defines  the  plan  of  his 
book ; — '  the  beginning  consists  of  exercises  of  observation,  which 
are  continued  for  about  six  months,  and  are  then  followed  by 
demonstrations  of  cause  and  effect,  to  lead  to  reflection  and  the  use 
of  language  in  description/  All  of  which,  though  familiar  now,  was 
tmheard  of  as  the  preparatory  conditions  of  instruction  proper  at 
that  day. 

In  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  book,  he  treats  on  cate- 
chetic  instruction,  by  which  he  means  instruction  by  conversation, 
not  theological  or  church  catechising.  *  By  conversation  children 
learn  quicker  and  more  accurately ;  for  they  can  ask  questioqi,  and 
by  questions  the  attention  is  kept  awake,  and  they  learn  to  com- 
prehend, to  form,  and  express  their  thoughts  on  what  they  under- 
stand— in  a  word,  they  become  rational.'  With  this  view,  he  de- 
cidedly opposed  the  so-called  literal  and  tabulated  method,  intro- 
duced by  the  Berlin  Real-school,  as  not  at  all  suitable  for  country 
schools.  Abbot  Folbiger,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Berlin  sys- 
tem, and  had  published  the  principles  of  morality  in  tabular  form 
for  the  schools  of  Silesia,  entered  into  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  Rochow  on  his  book,  which,  however,  soon  ceased,  as  Felbiger, 
in  all  probability,  was  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  views  of  its  author. 
'  The  contents  of  Rochow's  School  book  consists  of  16  chapters, 
which,  in  ordinary  but  attractive  style,  treat  of: — 1.  Attention  and 
Btudiousness;  2.  Cause  and  Effect;  3.  The  Foundation;  4«  Truth, 
Certainty,  Probability,  Error,  Faith,  Unbelief,  Credulity,  Supersti- 
tion ;  5.  On  the  Human  Soul ;  6.  On  Religion ;  7.  Doctrine  of  Virtue 
according  to  the  Bible;  8.  Society  and  Government,  Law  and  Sol- 
=diery ;  0.  Relations ;  10.  Politeness  in  Intercourse  and  Conversation, 
Letter-writing;  11.  Arithmetical  Exercise  of  Reason;  12.  Measure- 
ments of  Surfaces  and  Solids,  and  something  on  Mechanics,  with  a 
table  of  Weights  and  Measures;  18.  Of  Optical  Illusion ;  14.  Com- 
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mon  Phenomena,  for  the  increase  of  aseflil  knowledge;  15«  Beerea- 
Uon,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  simple  remedies  for 
regstahlishing  lost  health;  16.  Farming,  and  what  is  necessary  in 
all  kinds  of  agricultaral  work.  These  subjects  are  all  treated  in  a 
practical  manner,  with  dignity  and  ori^nality.  Mach  that  has 
unce  been  prepared,  as  the  basis  of  common  school  instruction,  is 
here  anticipated,  and  in  many  particulars  developed  in  a  masterly 
manner. 

His  second  publication  was  the  ^  Reader^  the  first  edition  of  which 
bore  the  tiUe  of  ^Peaaant^  Friend^  which,  in  the  next  edition,  was 
changed  into  '  CkUdrnC$  Friend! 

Rochowand  Von  ZedWz. 

The  publication  of  these  books  brought  Rochow  into  correspond- 
ence and  personal  intercourse  with  Baron  von  Zedlitz,  and  other 
higher  ofiScials  at  Berlin,  connected  or  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment and  improvement  of  schools. 

The  Minister,  iu  a  letter  dated  Jan.  17,  17?9,  writes: — ^Pndse  is 
due  the  man  who  could  be  induced  to  prepare  school  books  from  a 
sole  regard  to  their  general  utility.  Allow  me  to  consult  yon  as  a 
person,  who  is  able  to  render  powerful  aid  to  the  great  plans  of  the 
best  of  kings  for  the  improvement  of  country  schools,  and  who  has 
patriotism  enough  to  be  disposed  to  render  such  service.*  From 
this  date,  the  Minister  does  not  enter  on  any  great  or  small  reform 
in  popular  schools,  without  obtaining  Rochow^s  opinion.  In  regard 
to  the  application  of  the  sura  of  100,000  thalers,  from  the  interest 
of  which  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenbnrg 
should  be  paid,  the  Minister  desires  some  Saxon  schoolmasters., 
Rochow,  in  answer,  says :  '  With  all  due  deference  I  beg  your 
gracious  preference  for  my  own  countrymen.  The  Saxons,  as 
much  as  I  honor  the  Tellers,  Crellerts,  etc.,  nanUn  in  gurgite  va$to^ 
are  not  specially  qualified  for  schoolmasters  among  the  Branden- 
burgians.  An  ofiending  accent,  an  efieminate  manner  of  living, 
orthodoxy^  that  means  punctuality  in  form,  not  in  essentials,  etc., 
are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  characteristics  of  the  Saxon,  and  in  the 
end  will  prove  no  patriotic  attachment  for  our  State.*  '  The  attrac- 
tion of  Saxon  manners  around  Dresden  and  Leipsie  is  deceptive, 
and  disappears  upon  close  investigation;  it  can  not  stand  the  test 
of  good  morals.  Our  intentions  of  colonization  can  not  be  realized 
here.  If  the  Prussians,  from  the  Margraviate  and  fh>m  Silesia  (my 
new  schoolmaster  is  from  Halberstadt)  are  honored  and  pcdd^  I  hope 
we  shall  soon  find  an  abundance  of  good  teaehers,  and  be  able  to 
engage  some  also  for  this  part  of  the  country.*    ^I  ^ve  som^  ^0^01*% 
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people  trained  on  my  plan  of  making  good  teachers.  For  as  we 
have  seen  for  many  years  in  the  cathedral  school  of  Halberstadt, 
nobody  teaches  after  a  method  better  than  he  who  has  found  out 
its  advantages  in  himself.'  Basedow,  in  reference  to  this  sugges- 
tion, adds :  '  Nor  should  the  method,  except  in  your  Rekahn  and 
some  schools  near  by,  where  you  can  exercise  a  personal  superin- 
tendence, bo  introduced  in  other  communes  until  a  sufficient  num- 
bor  of  tcacliers  have  been  trained,  which  can  be  done  by  two  years 
practice  in  Rekahn'  (January,  iTVd).  Again  Rochow  writes  to 
Zedlitz,  in  reference  to  the  king's  pressing  any  body  into  the  ser- 
vice :  *  I  need  not  mention  that  such  trained  teachers  must  not,  of 
necessity,  on  account  of  their  size,  be  good  soldiers.'  As  early  as 
1773,  RocJiow  gives  way  to  the  following  expressions  on  instruction 
in  religion :  *  Much  more  perfection  could  be  obtained,  by  having 
taught  outside  of  the  school  all  that  is  Lutheran,  Reformed,  or  Ro- 
man Catholic,  which  the  clergyman  can  supply  during  a  long  pre- 
paration for  confirmation ;  while  in  school,  nothing  should  be  taught 
but  such  a  knowledge  of  God  as  can  be  derfved  from  reading  his 
works,  and  the  general  principles  of  Christian  morality.'  In 
December,  of  the  same  year :  '  What  punishments  shall  I  devise  for 
parents  who,  notwithstanding  a  free  school,  detain  their  children  at 
home  to  work  ?  My  principle  is :  children  belong  to  the  State, — 
the  State  must  provide  for  their  education,  and  that  they  learn 
reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  how  to  think  correctly.  The  proper 
school  period  can  not  be  replaced  in  after  life.'  He  then  makes 
propositions  for  the  establishment  of  teachers'  seminaries. 

In  1774,  Counselor  Zedlitz  pays  a  visit  to  Rochow's  school, 
and  Busching  the  next  year;  Zedlitz  writes  to  the  latter:  *  Ro- 
chow is  too  impatient  because  things  do  not  progress  as  fast  as  he 
desires.'  Zedlitz  also  made  a  report  of  his  visit  to  the  king,  and 
spoke  to  Rochow  of  his  intention  to  oiganize  a  teachers'  seminary 
in  Klosterbergen,  complaining  of  the  obstacles  put  in  his  way  by 
the  Chief  Consistory.  '  He  who  will  improve  the  schools,'  replies 
Rochow, '  must  not  be  a  schoolman  but  an  honest  statesman.  There 
are  no  universal  prescriptions  for  schools,  no  more  than  we  have 
universal  medicines.'  Rochow  describes  the  wants  of  country 
schools,  and  what  he  has  done  to  relieve  them.  Zedlitz  writes  in 
1775 :  *  Help  me  to  some  patience,  and  to  means  by  which  ecclesi- 
astical inspectors  and  clergymen  may  become  more  active,  or  may 
be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  supervision  of  country  schools.' 
In  1776,  a  difference  of  opinion  sprang  up  between  Zedlitz  and 
Rochow.     'Especially,  I  thinks'  writes  the  former,  *  that  metaphysi- 
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cal  education  of  the  peasantry  should  be  managed  with  caation, 
and  never  be  recommended.  Where  schoolmasters  haye  not  sach 
a  good  superintendent  (as  Bochow),  they  very  often  will  go  astray 
and  do  injury ;  they  become  pragmatical.'  Hence  this  last  favorite 
expression ;  after  this  doabts  sprang  np  in  the  ministry,  whether  it 
would  be  generally  beneficial,  to  let  the  common  classes  be  made 
setmble  (be  educated).  Rochow,  in  his  reply,  endeavors  to  refute 
these  objections,  and  declares,  as  the  final  object  of  his  labors  and 
thoughts,  to  train  good  Christians,  obedient  subjects,  and  skill- 
ful farmers ;  and  ho  is  not  insensible  to  an  expression  of  Zedlita, 
who,  in  an  academical  dbcourse,  termed  him  a  '  eoimopolitan  «is- 
thtmastJ  The  letters  become  shorter  and  less  frequent,  more 
formal  and  reserved ;  Rochow  waits  for  the  Minister  of  State  to 
make  inquiries;  no  direct  communication  comes  from  him  any 
longer.  His  correspondence  with  other  persons,  however,  increases, 
though  it  is  not  of  a  like  importance.  Afterward  Zedlitz  ofiera  a 
position  to  Rochow,  which  the  latter  declines,  and  recommends,  in 
the  absence  of  other  teachers,  to  the  Minister  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Bahrdt  of  Halle,  as  director  of  a  seminary  shortly  to  be  estab- 
lished :  '  I  know  you  will  smile ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  for 
Bahrdt,  than  to  starve  in  Halle  with  wife  and  child  V  The  Minister 
replies  August  7th,  1799 :  'It  is  true  Bahrdt  would  be  a  good  prin- 
cipal of  the  seminary.  But  (1)  he  is  married  and  has  children; 
you  know  we  do  not  want  that  in  teachers ;  (2)  the  instruction  in 
school  should  not  be  given  over  to  the  cleigy,  but  neither  should 
we  intentionally  offend  them.  They  would  believe  themselves  en- 
titled to  cry  out,  if  we  would  confide  the  instruction  of  teachers  to 
a  man  who  is  not  strictly  orthodox.  I  take  it  my  duty  not  to  re- 
gard the  stings  in  the  heel  of  superstition  if  I  have  to  take  my 
way  right  over  the  snake's  body ;  but  when  I  can  pass  around  and 
yet  reach  my  place,  why  should  I  cause  the  beast  to  hiss ;  it  is  only 
the  devil's  music' 

Only  one  volume  of  Rochow's  correspondence  has  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  nothing  more  is  known  about  his  further  intercourse. 
There  are  six  letters  of  Rochow  to  Gleim,  in  one  of  which,  after 
expressing  his  thanks  for  a  copy  of  *  Halladat,'  he  says :  *  Not  in 
words  of  such  value,  but  with  similar  feelings,  I  expect  to  return 
your  favor,  as  I  have  just  finished  an  enlarged  second  edition  of  the 
work  which  has  for  two  years  engaged  my  attention,  but  could  not 
be  finished  without  many  experiments.  Many  of  your  excellent 
pieces  contain  consolation  for  the  heterogeneous  labors  of  the  pro- 

*Traadelenbiirc:  Fradwie  Um  GiMt  and  Minirtar  ton  ZsdliUu   BtAla.  IBSIk 
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feasion  I  have  chosen,  namely :  by  enlightening  the  people,  (who, 
according  to  Isaiah  [chap,  ix.,  verse  11],  without  metaphor,  **wa& 
in  darkness,")  to  lay  a  foundation  for  salutary  reforms.  Hitherto, 
an  all-goreming  providence  has  blessed  my  weak  endeavors  beyond 
my  expectation.  This  gives  me  confidence,  and  supports  my  failing 
conrage,  when  I  see  my  aim,  its  perfection,  so  far  away  from  my 
work.  But  great  and  small  powers  must  act  in  concert,  if  darkness 
is  ever  to  be  lifted  from  the  nations.  By  all,  and  for  all,  abilities 
must  be  worked  toward  a  general  felicity;  and  while  I  attempt, 
from  the  numerous  instances  of  truth,  to  select  for  the  peasant  what 
is  most  useful  to  his  understanding,  you  raise  yourself  to  the  height 
of  a  great  teacher  and  governor  of  mankind,  and  by  the  all-power- 
ful strength  of  poetry,  devoted  to  noble  objects,  you  convert  dis- 
cord into  harmony.  Oh,  that  for  all  spiritual  gifts  there  were  gen- 
eral objects.  I  almost  undertake  to  find  such  a  plan  in  the  excla- 
mation of  the  angek :  Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  peace  and 
good  will  toward  all  men !  A  good  work  of  genius  aiming  at  this 
end  testifies  that  its  author,  that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  angels.' 
March  Idth,  1776,  he  sent  to  Gleim  a  copy  of  his  work  and  re- 
quested him  to  state  frankly  his  opinion :  *  As  undeserved  and  as 
humiliating  is  often  to  me  the  praise,  which  expresses  too  warmly 
friendship,  yet  your  approval  is  a  prize  I  have  wished  for.  If  I  can 
obtain  that,  and  from  all  a  general  opinion  on  my  book,  that  it  is 
usefbl,  I  am  satisfied.' 

Local  School  JReforms. 

Beside  this  authorship  and  correspondence  in  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic instruction  generally,  Rochow  began  a  reform  in  the  schools  on 
his  own  estates,  which  before  had  only  ordinary  teachers,  old  and 
incompetent.  When  the  old  teacher  at  Rekahn  died,  in  1773,  the 
place  was  ofiered  to  Henry  J.  Bruns,  a  pupil  of  the  cathedral 
school  at  Halberstadt,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  Rochow's  family 
for  seven  years,  as  musician  and  copyist,  and  had  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  Rochow's  ideas,  as  well  as  increased  his  knowledge  by 
aid  of  that  nobleman's  library,  and  afterward  had  become  cantor 
and  organist  of  St  John's  church  in  Halberstadt.  This  excellent 
man,  full  of  tenderness,  amiability,  and  childlike  disposition,  be- 
came the  instrument  through  which  Rochow's  principles  of  educa- 
tion were  carried  out  for  the  next  twelve  years.* 

Reforms  in  the  other  two  schools,  at  Gettin  and  Krahne,  were  in- 
troduced in  1774.    Rochow  made  to  each  of  these  schools  a  gift 

f  He  dM  In  1791— Ibrty-^lglit  ywit  oU.    Rodiow  had  a  moaooMiit  placed  in  hii  gaidao,  with 
tbit  BlgalSoant  imerif^ion :  Bm  wai  a  Tbacbce. 
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of  one  hundred  thalen.  He  commenced  his  improyements  by  first 
boilding  new  school-houses ;  the  one  at  Rekfthn,  for  that  time,  was 
an  excellent  building.  All  tuition  fees  were .  abolished,  and  the 
necessary  books  and  other  aids  of  instruction  were  furnished.  The 
Reader  (Rochow's  J[indiifreund)  was  given  to  every  child  in  the 
schools,  of  whom  there  were  sixty  to  seventy,  divided  in  two 
classes,  under  separate  teachen^  The  smallest  children  of  the 
lower  class  attended  school  but  one  hour  daily  during  the  first 
year;  gradually  their  attendance  was  prolonged.  Generally  they 
were  admitted  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  promoted  at  the  end  of 
every  school  year.  A  vacation  of  two  weeks  occurred  at  harvest 
time,  and  a  like  one  in  the  spring.  An  industrial  school  for  girls 
was  established  in  the  hall  of  the  castle,  where  a  lady  taught  needle- 
work, knitting,  etc.  The  period  for  attending  school  was  fixed  from 
six  to  fourteen  years ;  during  the  last  year  the  pupils  were  instructed 
in  religion  preparatory  to  their  confirmation.  After  confirmation 
the  child  was  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  school,  but  up  to  that 
age,  his  attendance  was  continuous. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  were  selected  for  these  schools  on 
Rochow*8  principle :  '  No  man  can  do  any  work  without  reason,  t.t, 
he  (^n  not  expect  a  regular  result  and  success.'  '  Right  or  wrong, 
acts  or  omissions,  are  decided  by  what  every  one  thinks  on  right  or 
wrong;  in  one  word,  whether  he  acts  conscientiously.'  *  Every 
thing  in  school  must  be  understood ;  all  new  and  difficult  thingp 
must  be  explained  orally  and  by  conversation.* 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  his  teachers,  May  6, 1?76,  he  expresses 
himself  on  religious  instruction,  describing,  as  its  main  object, '  to 
train  the  children  to  become  sincere  worshipers  of  God,  who,  by 
their  deportment,  prove  that  they  belong  to  Christ,  and  desire  to 
become  subjects  of  his  blessed  kingdom  for  ever;  next  to  train 
them  into  such  men,  skillful  in  every  good  work,  because  they  know 
the  road  to  heaven  passes  over  this  earth ;  that  fidelity  to  the  duties 
of  life  is  a  practice  of  Christianity,  making  easier  the  duties  of  r^ 
ligion,  and  causing  the  light  to  shine  before  the  people  in  the  useful- 
ness and  skill  of  daily  labor.'  He  was  of  opinion  that,  by  the 
laigest  possible  cultivation  of  the  mind,  the  knowledge  of  duty,  and 
the  practice  of  it,  would  be  furthered.  School  education  should 
aim  to  make  children  practical  and  useful  men. 

For  progressive  instruction  in  reading  and  in  the  subjects  sub- 
mitted to  the  pupils,  Rochow  wrote  his  'Eanderfreund'  in  two 
parts,  and  proposed  that  they  should  be  published  by  the  govem- 
ment  and  be  generally  introdqeed  in  oonntry  schools.    The  manur 
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script  was  for  a  long  time  before  the  school  authoritiesy  without  any 
decision  being  made,  when  the  author  reclaimed  it,  and  the  first 
edition  of  the  first  part  appeared  in  1776,  the  second  part  in  1777, 
and  the  work  attained  great  reputation.  It  was  translated  into 
French,  Danish,  Polish,  and  modified  to  suit  the  Catholic  schools  in 
the  Rhine  provinces,  and  passed  through  four  editions. 

When  the  author  was  introduced  to  King  Frederic  William  III., 
the  latter  said :  '  I  learned  to  read  from  your  *  Kinderfreund.^  Ro- 
chow  must  have  known  this  before ;  for  as  early  as  1785,  he  wrote : 
'  Hail  to  the  young  prince,  who  from  this  school  book  learns  more 
than  he  can  ordinarily  of  the  condition  of  those,  to  increase  whose 
happiness  will  be  one  day  his  duty.'  And  Frederic  William  IIL 
seems  to  have-  remembered  many  important  things  from  Rochow's 
Reader. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  the  present  authors  of  school  readers 
only  have  to  collect  from  the  many  noble  materials  existing  in  order 
to  find  excellent  selections  for  their  purpose,  so  that  in  our  day  it  is 
almost  hard  to  produce  a  bad  reader,  Rochow  was  not  so  favorably 
situated.  In  the  first  place,  he  found  no  good  material  on  hand 
which  he  could  employ  as  subjects  of  useful  instruction  for  country 
scholars ;  the  whole  spirit  of  the  same  economy,  and  special  em- 
ployment being  new,  he  was  obliged  to  compose  himself.  In  the 
second  place,  his  book  had  to  carry  out  consistently  a  purpose  with- 
in distinct  limits,  and  thus  all  his  material  had  to  be  similar  in 
character  and  each  limited ;  and  Rochow  consequently  was  under  the 
necessity  of  writing  all  himself.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  sim- 
ple relations  of  ordinary  rural  life  in  their  variety,  significance,  and 
importance,  to  render  them  easily  understood  in  their  original 
causes,  to  make  attractive  whatever  is  laudable,  and  create  aversion 
to  all  evil,  and  to  do  this  always  in  a  childlike,  noble,  sensible,  in- 
structive, and,  so  to  say,  in  an  always  novel  manner,  within  the 
limits  of  the  faculties  of  the  young.  In  all  this,  Rochow  had  been 
eminently  successful.  The  late  School  Counselor,  O.  Schuiz,  of 
Berlin,  had  not  despised  to  learn  from  Rochow*s  Einderfreund, 
when  he  composed  his  own  very  excellent  Readers.  More  than 
100,000  copies  of  the  'Einderfreund*  has  been  distributed;  and  in 
1880,  a  new  edition  was  published  by  Counselor  Turk,  at  Branden- 
burg, under  the  title,  *  The  New  Children's  Friend.* 

EducaHonal  Publioaiums, 
In  addition  to  his  Reader,  Rochow  published  the  following  edu- 
cational works : — 1.   Manual  of  Catechetie  Farms  for   Teachers, 
^        First  edition,  1788.    Second  edition,  1789.    This  book  contains 
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material  on  four  subjects,  ?i2. :  Object  of  Teaching,  Means,  Order 
and  Method  of  Teaching;  the  author's  opinion  against  the  prevail- 
ing opinion,  that  education  was  not  beneficial  to  the  lower  classes, 
and  his  aim  to  show  that  a  true  power  of  reason  can  be  attained 
onlj  by  a  genuine  education.  He  maintains  in  the  introduction : 
<  From  the  power  of  thinking,  directed  early  and  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, come  good  principles,  and  from  good  principles  issue  good 
actions.  Knowledge  gives  ability.  He  who  can  speak  distinctly 
and  intelligently,  makes  himself  understood  easily ;  he  who  knows 
language  and  is  attentive,  is  able  to  understand ;  he  who  knows  only 
that  mankind  is  obliged,  by  their  mutual  relations,  to  live  in  lo?e, 
and  can  enjoy  happiness  only  as  fieir  as  they  love  Ood  and  one  an- 
other, can  not  be  the  enemy  of  mankind ;  and  he  who  observes  only 
the  injurious  tendencies  of  bad  habits,  will  be  inclined  to  guard 
against  them.    To  do  all  this  is,  to  enlighten  and  to  cultivate. 

2.  *  CateckUm  of  Sound  Reaion^  or  an  attempt  to  define  import- 
ant words,  in  their  general  signification,  illustrated  by  examples  for 
the  purpose  of  a  more  just  and  more  improving  knowledge.'  Ber- 
lin and  Stettin:  F.  NIcoIm,  1786.  From  this  book  the  teachers 
of  our  day  may  learn  how  to  abstract  ideas,  not  only  by  definitions 
but  also  by  examples.    It  contains  in  all,  definitions  of  67  words. 

8.  'TJie  BegulatwM  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  for  the  better  Oop- 
emment  and  Organization  of  the  Teacheri  Seminary  at  Halberstadt^ 
— ^first  issued  in  1 789. 

4.  ^  Corrections,^ — A  collection  of  definitions,  full  of  pedagogic 
suggestions,  not  intended  for  the  school  alone,  but  for  the  educated 
classes  of  his  time,  was  issued  in  1793.  Two  years  afterward  he 
published  a  second  volume,  in  which  he  gives  the  fruits  of  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  most  important  ideas  on  politics  and  morals  of  his  age. 

5.  In  1792,  he  translated  Mirabeau's  ^Dieeouree  on  NatUmal  JEdu* 
cation,^  He  also  wrote  on  Schools  for  the  Poor ;  on  Abolition  qf 
Public  Beggary ;  on  the  Credit  System ;  on  Government ;  on  the 
Formation  of  National  Character  by  Popular  Schools ;  on  German 
Law  and  Christian  Principles ;  on  A  History  of  My  Schools. 

These  various  writings  gave  him  many  friends,  as  well  as  some 
enemies,  or  at  least,  many  opponents  who  would  not  agree  to  the 
success  of  his  schools,  which  were  visited  by  strangers  so  frequently 
that  the  work  of  the  teachers  was  much  disturbed.  In  Riemann's 
^  Description  of  the  Schools  at  Rekahn^'oi  1798,  we  find:  'Mr.  Bu- 
dolph,  the  clergyman,  who  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  schools, 
expresses  himself,  twenty-five  years  afterward,  thus :  '*  The  people 
have  become  more  considerate;  ihey  more  freely  enter  into  conver- 
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satioD,  and  are  less  timid  than  before.  Their  morals  are  mach  bet- 
ter than  in  other  villages,  tbongh  an  outward  demeanor  and  abstain- 
ing  from  excess  is  not  yet  become  general."* 

The  greatest  merit  of  Rochow's  schools  and  eflbrts  lies  in  this,  that 
in  the  countries  of  Prussia,  especiallj  in  many  parts  of  Saxony,  they 
imparted  the  first  impulse  to  a  reformation  of  the  popular  schools, 
which  at  that  time  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  At  present,  the 
schools  on  the  Rekahn  estates  are  no  better  than  elsewhere ;  but 
during  the  life  of  Bochow  they  shone  as  brilliant  examples,  and  have 
carried  the  well  deserved  reputation  of  their  founder  to  the  present 
day.  The  proprietor  of  another  large  estate  had  scarcely  seen  the 
schools  of  Rochow,  when  he  established  a  free  school  for  the  chil- 
dren of  his  tenants,  which  became  a  model  school ;  after  which 
other  institutions  in  his  neighborhood  were  formed.  And  this  in- 
fluence went  beyond  Germany.  When  Connt  Reventlow,  from  the 
iriand  of  FUnen,  heard  of  Rochow's  school,  he  caused  three  schools 
to  be  built  in  1784,  in  which  he  introduced  the  Kinderfreund  and 
the  methods  of  Rekahn.  More  than  any  man  of  his  time,  he  gave 
a  rational  aim  and  method  to  the  popular  school,  and  in  thousands 
of  schools  scattered  all  over  the  German  States,  by  means  of  his 
school  books ;  and  the  teachers  trained  after  his  methods,  helped  to 
convert  the  peasant  into  an  observing,  thinking,  self-governing  man. 

Von  Rochow  died  in  his  own  home  May  10,  1805,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  was  buried  in  a  new  graveyard  laid  out  by  himself^ 
and  called  BochovPs  Best,  A  monument  is  also  dedicated  to  his 
memory  in  a  grove  near  Halberstadt  He  is  one  of  the  representa- 
tive men  of  his  age  and  country— one  of  those  men  who,  if  he  did 
not  lay  the  foundations,  helped  to  build  up  a  system  of  popular 
education  for  a  great  nation.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the 
identity  of  interests  in  the  different  classes  of  the  same  community. 
Bom  to  the  inheritance  of  a  great  estate,  he  expended  his  time, 
and  money,  to  make  his  dependents,  and  the  common  people  every 
where,  partakers  of  the  civilization  of  his  age. 


FERDINAND  KINDERMANN. 


Ferdinand  Eindbrmakn,  whoee  greftt  services  to  popular 
edacation  from  1771  to  1801,  in  Bohemia,  were  recognised  bj  the 
Empress  Theresa  in  conferring  on  him  the  title  of  Yon  Schnlstein 
(school  stone),  and  nominating  him,  in  1779,  Bishop  of  Leitmerits, 
was  bom  in  1740  at  Eoenigswalde,  near  Schluckenan,  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  Prague.  While  a  student  he  heard  lectures  on 
the  Art  of  Edacation  by  Prof.  Seibt^  which  so  impressed  him  that 
when  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Eaplitz,  in  South  Bohemia, 
he  included  the  education  of  youth  and  the  improvement  of 
schools  in  bis  clerical  duties;  and  there  was  no  more  pressing 
demand  on  the  paternal  care  of  the  church  and  the*  government 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  province,  which  had  been  swept  by 
ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  rent  by  relentless  religions 
dissensions  and  persecutions.  At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  it  was  estimated  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  the  children  in 
Bohemia  were  in  school  of  any  kind,  or  were  in  villages  where 
the  facilities  of  school  organization  existed.  The  condition  of  the 
schools  was  deplorable.  Eindermann,  in  speaking  of  the  schools 
of  his  parish  at  Eaplitz,  in  1771,  writes:  *The  children,  big  and 
little,  old  and  young,  were  assembled  in  the  schoolroom — without 
regulation — passing  in  and  out  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  teacher — some  eating  their  bread,  and  others  complaining  that 
they  had  none — a  few  reciting,  some  learning  their  lessons,  and  all 
doing  in  their  own  way  what  each  thought  best — the  schoolmaster 
incapable  of  stopping  the  hubbub,  and  creating  order  out  of  the 
confusion.  The  methods  of  instruction  were  purely  mechanical-^ 
confined  to  the  repetition  of  words  without  meaning  for  the  intel- 
lect, or  emotion  for  the  heart.  The  whole  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion was  the  literal  repetition  of  the  answers  dictated  to  the 
questions  of  the  Catechism.* 

To  fit  himself  for  his  work  of  school  reform,  Eindermann  resorted 
to  Sagan,  and  put  himself  under  the  training  of  Felbiger ;  and  on 
his  return,  he  writes '  my  first  day  was  spent  in  the  parish  school,  and 
the  second  with  the  teacher  and  class  of  pupils  in  my  own  room, 
instructing  now  the  teacher  how  to  teach,  and  then  the  scholars 
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how  to  learn  ft  lesson  in  the  Catechism.'  Within  a  month  the 
pupils  learned  the  whole  Catechism  understandingly,  which  formerly 
occupied  the  whole  year,  without  any  thorough  understanding  of 
the  words  committed  to  memory.  His  work  prospered,  and  the 
school  soon  hecame  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  delight,  and  the 
admiration  of  parents  and  the  community.  Its  fame  went  abroad 
into  the  other  villages,  and  his  methods  were  followed  by  other 
teachers,  till  it  became  a  normcU  school^  under  his  direction  and 
that  of  his  curate,  Simon  Eudler,  in  whose  heart  he  had  kindled  a 
similar  zeal.  In  his  whole  movement  he  was  guided  by  great  dis- 
cretion and  unostentatious  industry — avoiding  all  promises  and  all 
display,  in  which  he  differed  from  Felbiger,  who  was  more  demon- 
strative and  exacting — making  much  of  outward  organization, 
mechanical  methods  and  illustrations,  and  frequent  exhibitions  of 
results.  While  Eindermann  pushed  his  improved  methods  into 
every  study,  be  carefully  drew  attention  only  to  his  penmanship, 
which  people  generally  could  appreciate,  and  to  the  vocal  music, 
which  parents  were  delighted  to  have  their  children  excel  in.  His 
better  methods  in  every  study  gradually  became  the  habits  not  only 
of  his  own  village  schools,  but  of  a  wide  circle  of  schools  whose 
teachers  resorted  to  Eaplitz  for  information  and  training. 

When  Maria  Theresa,  in  1774,  had  decided  on  a  general 
reoiganization  of  the  popular  schools,  and  called  Felbiger  as  director 
to  the  central  Normal  Institute  for  Teachers  in  Vienna,  she  placed 
Eindermann  at  the  head  of  a  School  Commission  for  Bohemia,  and 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Minor  Prague ;  subse- 
quently he  was  made  director  of  the  training  course  in  the  Real 
School  at  Prague,  founded  by  Amand  Schindler,  in  1776.  Einder- 
mann opened  his  course  by  an  oration  on  '  the  influence  of  the 
Lower  Schools  on  Public  Life  and  Education  generally.'  In  a  cir- 
cular entitled  'Incentives  to  the  Public  Examinations  of  the 
Scholars  in  the  Imperial  Normal  School  of  Little  Prague,'  he  gave 
publicity  to  the  school  ordinances  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  included 
an  account  of  all  the  important  improvements  introduced  into 
different  parts  of  Bohemia,  drawn  from  the  reports  of  district 
inspectors,  school  directors,  and  official  examiners. 

As  early  as  1777  Eindermann  had  sent  out  five  hundred  teachers 
trained  in  his  new  methods,  into  as  many  schools,  situated  in  cities, 
on  the  domains  of  the  nobility,  and  in  connection  with  religious 
establishments — each  of  which  became  a  model  for  the  schools  of  a 
still  wider  section,  and  the  center  of  direct  influence  on  the  people. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  training  system  of  Eindermann  was  the 
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organic  union  of  mental  activity  and  the  industrial  element  in  both 
the  normal  and  the  popular  school  Not  onlj  were  teachers 
familiarized  with  practical  subjects  and  with  methods  which  dealt 
with  realities  instead  of  words,  and  called  for  the  frequent  use  of 
the  blackboard  and  visible  illustrations,  but  they  were  trained  to 
some  handicraft  with  the  special  object  of  communicating  the  same 
to  the  children  of  peasants,  whose  habits  of  industry  had  been 
broken  up  by  continuous  military  service,  and  the  destruction  of 
harvests  by  moving  troops  and  armies.  The  value  of  habits  of 
diligence,  perseverance,  neatness  and  thrift  was  constantly  inculcated 
and  demonstrated  practically.  Pupil  teachers  were  taught  at 
Kaplitz  and  Prague  how  to  occupy  a  portion  of  their  own  time, 
and  that  of  their  older  pupils,  in  and  out  of  school  hours  in  such 
in-door  industries  as  knitting,  sewing,  wool-carding  and  spinnings 
and  out-door  work  as  kitchen  gardening,  tree  culture,  and  raising 
silk-worms.  And  the  reasons  assigned  by  Kindermann  for  this 
new  curriculum  was  to  protect  society  against  beggary,  vice,  and 
crime,  and  promote  the  wel&re  of  the  peasant  class. 

That  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were  followed  by  the  happiest 
results,  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  peasant  classes  in  Bohemia, 
and  the  speedy  adoption,  in  some  form,  of  the  industrial  feature  of 
his  plan  in  other  states  is  ample  proof. 

The  further  history  of  his  work  is  absorbed  in  the  general  history 
of  educational  reform  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  He  lived  a  quiet 
though  active  life,  preferring  to  work  unostentatiously  in  smaller 
circles  than  to  win  fame  as  a  great  reformer — and  his  published 
works,  besides  those  already  named,  are  '  Report  on  the  School  at 
Kaplitz^  *  Thoughtn  on  the  tneaiM  of  diaetninating  the  Beligume 
Inetruction  of  the  Improved  Common  Sehoole  among  Adulte^  with 
two  prize  them^e :  One  for  an  instructive  text-hook  for  the  people^  and 
one  for  a  condensed  JSxplanation  of  Eeligioui  Cuetome  and  Cere' 
monies,* 

The  honors  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  sovereign  show  the  esti' 
mation  in  which  his  services  were  held,  and  at  the  same  time  prove 
the  spirit  with  which  Maria  Theresa  undertook  the  work  of  reform. 
Shortly  after  his  removal  from  Eaplits  to  Prague,  he  was  made 
Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  All  Saints  and  given  the  Abbey 
of  Petur,  in  Hungary,  in  commendam^  and  at  the  same  time  raised 
to  the  Equestrian  rank  with  the  title  of  Von  Schulstein.  In 
1779  he  was  made  Provost  of  the  Church  of  Maria  Schein,  near 
Tcplitz,  and  nominated  Bishop  of  Leitmerits,  which  dignity  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1801. 
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GERARD  TAK  HWRIttH. 

In  the  reforms  in  the  AaBtrian  High  School,  inangnrated  by 
Maria  Theresa,  Gerard  Van  Sweiten  took  an  acti?o  part  This 
eminent  physician  was  bom  in  Leyden  in  1700,  and  after  parsuing 
his  preliminary  studies  at  Lonrain,  he  retamed  to  his  native  city. 
Here  it  was  bis  good  fortune  to  attract  the  attention  of  BQcrhaave, 
who  became  his  friend  and  patron.  His  love  of  study  was  un- 
bounded, and  his  application  so  great  as  to  threaten  his  health,  until 
the  good  counsels  of  his  distinguished  teacher  restrained  his  ardor. 
Besides  a  profound  and  systematic  study  of  his  own  profession,  he 
found  time  to  push  his  acquirements  in  other  fields,  and  when  he 
attained  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  savans  of  Europe.  He  began  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Leyden  which  were  attended  by  un- 
precedented numbers.  His  success,  however,  did  not  fail  to  excite 
jealousy ;  and  after  a  time  his  enemies  made  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  Catholic  a  pretext  for  his  removal.  He  devoted  himself  at  once 
to  his  *  Commentaries  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Boerhaave,'  the  chief 
literary  work  by  which  he  is  known,  until  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  invited  him  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1745,  he  became  first 
physician  to  the  Empress,  and  a  baron  of  the  empire. 

He  immediately  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  in  his  new 
field.  He  reformed  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  University,  and 
lectured  himself  until  new  and  more  important  duties  forced  him  to 
desist,  but  not  until  he  had  seen  his  place  worthily  filled.  It  was 
at  his  instigation  that  the  clinical  school  was  established  which  was 
the  model  of  the  now  famous  schools  in  France  and  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  it  was  also  owing  to  him  that  the  Empress  rebuilt 
the  University.  He  was  also  Imperial  Librarian  and  Director- 
General  of  Medical  Affairs  in  Austria,  and  in  1760  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Studies,  in  which  he  was  associated  with 
Migazzi,  Archbishop  of  Vienna. 

As  Imperial  Librarian  he  was  instrumental  in  making  the  library 
accessible  to  every  one.  A  senseless  rule  had  been  inforced  which 
forbade  any  one  from  making  notes  of  what  they  read  there.  He 
not  only  abolished  this,  but  offered  every  fiMsility  to  those  >rho 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great  treasures  contained  in  the 
library  by  arranging  and  cataloguing  its  contents. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  he  was  infl.aential  in  in- 
troducing into  the  University  lectures  on  experimental  physics,  and 
in  developing  realistic  studies,  especially  those  which  related  to 
agriculture  and  commerce  in  special  schools  at  Prague  and  Vienna. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


MBUOIB. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  began  and  closed  hU  pablic  life  with 
efforts  to  improve  the  system  and  institutions  of  edacation  of  his 
native  State,  and  who  wished  to  be  reonembered  bj  posterity  as  the 
Father  of  the  University  of  Vii^inia,  was  born  April  2,  1743,  at 
Shad  well,  in  Goochland  (after  1744  Albemarle)  County,  not  far  from 
the  conical  elevation  which  afterward  became  his  own  residence 
under  the  name  of  MonticcUo  (Little  Mountain).  His  ancestors  on 
the  father's  side  were  Welsh,  emigrating  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Virginia  from  the  neighborhood  of  Snowdon,  and  on  his  mother's 
side,  from  the  Scotch  family  of  the  Randolphs.  Ilis  parents  be* 
longed  to  the  middle  class  of  Virginia  families — the  &ther  being  a 
resolute  man,  of  gigantic  stature,  but  of  limited  education,  who,  by 
force  of  character,  was  the  foremost  man  in  his  district,  and  whose 
rule  of  life  was,  '  Never  ask  another  to  do  for  you  what  you  can  do 
for  yourself.'  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  having  done  what  his 
means  and  the  situation  of  the  country  enabled  him  to  do  to  start 
his  children  on  a  higher  plane  of  education  than  he  had  traveled ; 
and  for  his  son  Thomas  his  dying  directions  were,  that  he  should 
receive  a  thorough  classical  training.  This  son,  when  five  yean 
old,  had  been  placed  at  the  English  school  at  Tnckahoe,  where  the 
father  resided  at  the  tiQ]fe ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  family  to  Shad- 
well,  he  went  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Douglas,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  On 
the  death  of  his  &ther,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  was  removed  to 
the  &mily  school  of  the  Rev.  James  Maury,  at  the  base  of  Peter*s 
Mountain,  fourteen  miles  from  Shadwell.  In  his  rambles  over  the 
mountain,  with  hb  dog  and  gun,  and  under  the  genial,  encouraging 
instruction  of  an  elegant  classical  scholar  and  zealons  teacher,f  the 
young  student  spent  two  or  three  years  in  the  rapid  and  vigorous 
development  of  his  mind  and  body. 

In  1760,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Jefferson  entered  the  junior 

*  We  shall  follow,  in  this  brraf  sketch,  tb«  Mrly  chapters  of  RandalTs  exhaustive  Life  ia  3  Tob. 
t  See  Barnard's  Ediuatmutl  Bhgrofkp.    Vol.  I.    Jamas  Naorjr.    EdUimt,  1878. 
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class  (third  year)  at  William  and  Mary  College.  Here  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  come  into  intimate  relations  with  Dr.  Small,  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  for  the  time  discharging  the  duties 
of  the  Professor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  a  Scotchman  of  elegant 
manners,  general  cnltnre,  and  of  a  peculiarly  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive  mind.  As  an  instructor,  he  had  the  happy,  if  not  rare,  art 
of  making  the  road  to  knowledge  both  easy  and  profitable.  At- 
tracted by  the  correct  and  modest  deportment  of  young  Jefferson, 
struck  with  his  singular  proficiency  and  his  energy  of  thought,  he 
not  only  instructed  him  with  peculiar  zest  from  the  professorial 
chair,  but  he  made  him  the  friend  and  companion  of  his  leisure 
hours ;  and  he  did  much  to  create,  or  rather  to  encourage  in  him, 
that  thirst  for  a  general  culture — those  enlarged  views  of  '  the  ex- 
pansion of  science  and  of  the  system  of  things  in  which  we  are 
placed ' — for  which  his  pupil,  sixty  years  afterward,  covered  with 
honor  and  renown,  poured  out  his  fervid  acknowledgments.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  with  some,  we  can  not  but  think,  of  that  exaggeration 
with  which  generous  minds  are  prone  to  regard  the  services  of  early 
benefactors,  declared  in  his  Memoir  that  it  was  Doctor  SmalFs  in- 
struction and  intercourse  that  ^  probably  fixed  the  destinies  of  his 
life.*  Under  the  influence  of  Doctor  Small's  teachings  and  con-^ 
Versation,  the  young  student  was  withdrawn  from  the  temptations  of 
fast  horses  and  faster  young  men,  to  which  he  was  at  first  exposed,  and 
to  which  he  alludes  in  a  letter  to  his  grandson  at  college,  written  when 
occupying  the  Presidential  Mansion  at  Washington,  Nov.  24, 1808 : — 

Your  situation,  thrown  on  a  wide  world,  among  entire  strangers,  without  a 
IKend  or  guardian  to  advise,  so  young,  too,  and  with  so  little  experience  of  man* 
kind,  jour  dangers  are  great,  and  still  your  safety  must  rest  on  yourself.  A 
determination  never  to  do  what  is  wrong,  prudence,  and  good  humor,  will  go 
far  toward  securing  to  you  the  estimation  of  the  world.  When  I  recollect  that 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  whole  care  and  direction  of  myself  was  thrown  on 
myself  entirely,  without  a  relation  or  fHend,  qualified  to  advise  or  guide  me,  and 
recollect  the  various  sorts  of  bad  company  with  which  I  associated  from  time 
to  time,  I  am  astonished  I  did  not  turn  off  with  some  of  them,  and  become  as 
worthless  to  society  as  they  were.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
very  early  with  some  characters  of  very  high  standing,  and  to  feel  the  incessant 
wish  tliat  I  could  ever  become  what  they  were.  Under  temptations  and  diffi- 
culties, I  would  ask  myself— what  would  Dr.  Small,  Mr.  Wythe,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph do  in  this  situation  ?  What  course  in  it  will  insure  me  their  approbation  ? 
I  am  certain  that  this  mode  of  deciding  on  my  conduct,  tended  more  to  correct- 
ness than  any  reasoning  powers  I  possessed.  Knowing  the  even  and  dignified 
line  they  pursuec^  I  could  never  doubt  for  a  moment  which  of  two  courses 
would  be  iu  character  for  them.  Whereas,  seeking  the  same  object  through  a 
process  of  moral  reasoning,  and  with  the  Jaundiced  eye  of  youth,  I  should  often 
have  erred.  From  the  circumstances  of  my  position,  I  was  ofYen  thrown  into 
the  society  of  horse  racers,  card  players,  fox  hunters,  scientific  and  professional 
men,  and  of  dignified  men ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  asked  mjrself,  in  the  en- 
thusiastic moment  of  the  death  of  a  fox,  the  victory  of  a  favorite  horse,  the 
issue  of  a  question  eloquently  argued  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  great  council  of  the 
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lAtion,  Well,  which  of  these  kinds  of  repatatioii  should  I  prefer?  That  of  a 
hone  jockey  ?  a  fox  hunter  ?  an  orator  ?,  or  the  honest  advocate  of  my  oountiy*s 
rights  ?  Be  assured,  my  dear  Jefferson,  that  these  little  returns  into  ourseWes, 
tUs  self-catechizing  habit,  is  not  trifling  nor  useless,  but  leads  to  the  prudent 
selection  and  steady  pursuit  of  what  is  right 

• 

His  second  year  in  college  was  more  diligentlj  employed  than 
the  first  Companyy  the  riding-horse,  and  even  the  fitvorite  violin, 
were  nearly  discarded.  He  habitnally  studied,  as  he  often  afterward 
declared,  fifteen  hours  a  day.  The  only  time  he  took  for  exercise, 
was  to  run  sharply  a  mile  out  of  the  city  and  back  at  twilight  He 
left  college  at  the  end  of  his  second  year,  a  profound  and  accom- 
plished scholar  for  one  so  young.  Few  probably  have  been  better 
educated  at  the  same  age ;  and  he  had  a  good  and  broad  foundation 
laid  for  that  superstructure  of  learning  which  he  continued  to  erect 
on  it  throughout  his  life.  He  united,  what  is  not  common  among 
students,  a  decided  taste  for  both  mathematics  and  the  classics. 
The  first  was  perhaps  at  this  period  of  life  rather  the  fitvorite,  and 
intricate  must  be  that  process  in  it  which  '  he  could  not  read  off 
with  the  facility  of  common  discourse.'*  He  maintained  his  &roi- 
liarity  with  this  science,  kept  up  with  its  advances,  and  made  a 
practical  use  of  it  iu  all  the  concerns  where  it  is  applicable,  through 
life.  Id  later  years,  we  shall  find  him  giving  the  most  attention  to 
the  classics.  He  was  a  fine  and  even  a  critical  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar.  The  most  diflScult  authors  in  those  languages  were  read  by 
him  with  ease — were  habitually  read  by  him  as  recreations,  snatched 
from  official  and  other  labors,  and  they  became  the  most  prized 
solaces  of  his  old  age.  Of  French,  as  a  written  langrnage,  he  had  a 
thorough  knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with  Anglo  Saxon,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  have  been  assigned  to  his  college  period ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  unless  so  far  as  mere  rudiments  are  concerned.  He  studied 
the  Anglo  Saxon  during  his  law  studies,  to  enable  him  to  dip  for 
himself  into  the  ancient  fountains  of  the  English  Common  Law. 
The  Italian  was  taken  up  immediately  after.  The  impressions  of 
his  family  were,  that  he  did  not  study  Spanish  until  he  went  to 
France  in  1784  ;  and  confirmatory  of  this,  we  find  an  entry  in  one 
of  his  account  books  of  the  purchase  of  a  Spanish  dictionary  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  embarking.  He  probably  found  it  necessary 
to  improve  his  knowledge  of  Spanish  at  that  periodip 

There  was  no  grand  department,  and  scarcely  a  branch  of  liberal 

*  He  wrote  Colonel  William  Doam,  October  1, 1819:  *  When  I  wm  yonnf,  metbemfttiei  was 
the  peMion  of  my  life.  The  seme  peMion  bet  returned  upon  me,  bat  with  nneqael  power.  Pro- 
eeiwf  which  I  then  read  off  with  tlie  faeilitj  of  eoaunoQ  dieeouiee,  oow  eotC  me  labor  and  timt 
and  slow  isvettifatioo.' 
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learning  tben  taagbt,  in  which  he  was  not  comparatively  well  versed ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  relbhed  th^m  all  with  two  exceptions — ethics 
and  metaphysics.  He  greatly  approved  of  reading  works  calcu- 
lated to  foster  the  moral  sense,  and  strongly  recommended  a  favor- 
ite nephew  to  read  Epictetns,  Xenophontis  Memorabilia,  Plato^s 
Socratic  Dialogues,  Cicero's  I^ilosophies,  Antoninns  and  Seneca. 
He  repeatedly  expresses  his  unbounded  admiration  of  the  teachings 
of  Christ,  putting  them  above  all  other  written  moral  systems.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  a  meruXy  he  derided  ethics.  His 
theory  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  a  nephew : — 

I  think  it  is  lost  time  to  attend  lectures  on  Moral  Phflosophj.  He  who  made 
us  would  have  been  a  pitiful  bungler,  if  be  had  made  the  rules  of  our  moral 
conduct  a  matter  of  science.  For  one  man  of  science,  there  are  thousands  who 
are  not.  What  would  have  become  of  them  7  Man  was  destined  for  society. 
His  morality,  therefore,  was  to  be  formed  to  this  object  He  was  endowed  with 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  merelv  relative  to  this.  This  sense  is  as  much  a 
part  of  his  nature,  as  the  sense  of  bearing,  seeing,  feeling;  it  is  the  true  founda- 
tion of  morality,  and  not  the  to  kaaov,  truth,  etc.,  as  fiinciful  writers  have 
imagined.  The  moral  sense,  or  eonsoience,  is  as  much  a  part  of  man,  as  his  leg 
or  arm.  It  is  given  to  all  human  beings  in  a  stronger  or  weaker  degree,  as 
force  of  members  is  given  them  in  a  greater  or  lees  degree.  It  may  be  strength- 
ened bj  exercise,  as  may  any  particular  limb  of  the  body.  This  sense  is  sub- 
mitted, indeed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  guidance  of  reason ;  but  it  is  a  small 
etock  which  is  required  for  this:  even  a  less  one  than  what  we  call  common 
sense.  State  a  moral  case  to  a  plowman  and  a  professor.  The  former  will  de- 
cide it  as  well,  and  often  better  than  the  latter,  because  he  has  not  been  led 
astray  by  artificial  rules.  In  this  branch,  therefore,  read  good  books,  because 
they  will  encourage,  as  well  as  direct  your  feelings.  The  writings  of  Sterne^ 
particularly,  form  the  best  course  of  morality  that  ever  was  written.  Besides 
these,  read  the  books  mentioned  in  the  inciosed  paper ;  and  above  all  things, 
lose  no  occasion  of  exercising  your  dispositions  to  be  grateful,  to  be  generous, 
to  be  charitable,  to  be  humane,  to  be  true,  just,  firm,  orderly,  courageous,  etc. 
Consider  every  act  of  this  kind,  as  an  exerdse  which  will  strengthen  your  moral 
fiiculties,  and  increase  your  worth. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  little  relish  for  metaphysics.  His  mind  was 
rather  objective  than  subjective  in  its  tendencies.  He  was  eminently 
perceptive.  He  studied  the  actual,  and  his  philosophy  had  in  it  a 
strong  dash  of  utilitarianism.  Recondite  speculation,  having  no 
connection  with  practical  questions,  and  especially  with  practical  in*> 
terests,  could  not  long  interest  his  attention.  Though  not  destitute  of 
imagination,  and  even  fond  of  its  higher  objective  creations,  as  for  eit- 
ample,  in  the  Greek  poets,  he  could  not  tolerate  its  intrusion  in  systems 
designed  to  influence  the  sober  realities  of  life,  or  the  solemn  ques- 
tions of  the  hereafter.  Hio  early  reading  was  wide  and  various,  in- 
cluding, in  chosen  departments,  most  of  the  standards  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  tongues,  and,  to  a  considerable  .extent,  of  the 
French  and  Italian.  He  was  more  partial  to  the  Greek  than  the 
Roman  literature ;  and  among  the  Greeks,  the  Athenians  were,  in  all 
respects,  his  chosen  people.    In  the  '  dense  logic '  and  burning  de* 
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clamation  of  oratory,  lie  placed  DemostbeneB  immcasarably  above 
Cicero ;  but  be  ranked  tbe  pbilosopbies  of  tbe  latter  witb  those  of 
Socrates,  and  above  those  of  Epietetos.  Among  the  ancient  histo- 
rians he  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Thncydides  and  Tacitns. 
Platarch  was  first  disliked,  bat  afterward  liked  by  him.  Amon^ 
the  modems,  he  admired  Hume^s  style,  but  from  his  very  first  pe- 
rusal of  him  detested  his  political  sentiments,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferred the  older  and  less  elegant  historians  of  England.  For  fiction 
he  had  little  relish,  and  disapproved  of  much  novel  reading  for  the 
yoong.  In  poetry  he  was  a  pretty  general  reader,  and  was  the 
owner  of  all  the  old  and  new  authors  in  all  the  languages  he  could 
read.  *  The  glow  of  one  warm  thought  is  worth  more  than  money.* 
Soon  after  leaving  college,  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  upon  the  study 
of  the  law  with  Wythe.     He  says  in  his  Memoir : — 

He  [Dr.  Small]  returned  to  Europe  in  1762,  having  previoualj  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  goodness  to  me,  hj  procuring  for  me,  vrom  his  most  intimate 
friend,  George  Wjthe,  a  reoeption  as  a  student  of  law,  under  his  direction,  and 
hitroduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  and  familiar  table  of  Governor  Fauquier,  the 
ablest  man  who  had  ever  filled  that  office.  With  him,  and  at  his  table.  Dr. 
Small  and  Mr.  Wythe,  his  amid  amnivm  horarum^  and  mjsel^  formed  a  jHxriU 
qwarrity  and  to  the  habitual  conversations  on  these  occasions  I  owed  much 
instruction. 

During  his  law  course  of  five  years,  he  usually  spent  the  summer 
months  at  home,  at  Shadwell,  where  the  rest  of  the  family  contin- 
ued  to  reside.  The  systematic  industry  of  his  college  life  continued. 
Notwithstanding  the  time  given  to  company,  he  contrived  to  past 
nearly  twice  the  usual  number  of  hours  of  law  students  in  his  studies. 
He  placed  a  clock  in  his  bedroom,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  distin- 
guish its  hands  in  the  gray  of  the  summer  inoming,  he  rose  and 
commenced  his  labors.  In  winter,  he  rose  punctually  at  five.  His 
hour  of  retiring  in  the  summer,  in  the  country,  was  nine — in  the 
winter,  at  ten.  At  Shadwell,  his  studies  were  very  little  interrupted 
by  company.  He  usually  took  a  gallop  on  horseback  during  the 
day,  and  at  twilight  walked  to  the  top  of  Monticello.  An  hour  or 
two  given  to  the  society  of  his  family,  and  the  favorite  violin,  com- 
pleted the  list  of  interruptions,  and  still  left  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours 
for  study  and  reading. 

Before  his  admission  to  the  bar  as  practitioner,  in  1766,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  been  amply  instructed  in  the  political  questions  which  were 
then  agitating  the  public  mind.     In  his  Memoir  be  says : — 

When  the  fkmous  Resolutions  of  176i,  against  the  Btamp  Act;  were  proposed, 
I  was  yet  a  student  of  law  in  Williamsburg.  I  attended  the  debate,  however, 
at  tbe  door  of  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  heard  the  splendid  dis- 
play of  Mr.  Henry's  talents  as  a  popular  orator.  They  were  great  indeed ;  such 
as  I  have  never  beard  fi'om  any  other  man.    He  appeared  to  me  to  speak  as 
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Homer  wrote.  Mr.  Johnson,  a  lawyer,  and  member  from  the  Northern  neA, 
seconded  the  resolutions,  and  by  him  the  learning  and  the  logic  of  the  case 
were  chiefly  maintained. 

Id  narrating  the  same  scene  to  Mr.  Wirt  he  adds  these  details : — 

Mr.  Henry  mored,  and  Mr.  Johnson  seconded  these  resolutions  successively. 
They  were  opposed  by  Messrs.  Randolph,  Bland,  Pendleton,  Wythe,  and  all  the 
old  members,  whose  influence  in  the  house  had,  till  then,  been  unbroken.  They 
did  it,  not  flrom  any  question  of  our  rights,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  same 
sentiments  had  been,  at  their  preceding  session,  expressed  in  a  more  conciliatory 
form,  to  which  the  answers  were  not  yet  received. 

He  then  mentions  that  the  last  resolution  was  carried  but  by  a 
single  vote — that  the  debate  on  it  was  *  most  bloody ' — that  Peyton 
Randolph,  the  Attorney-General,  coming  to  the  door  where  he  was 
standing,  said  as  he  entered  the  lobby, '  By  God !  I  would  have 
given  five  hundred  guineas  for  a  single  vote,'  (for  that  would  have 
made  a  tie,  and  the  Speaker,  Robinson,  would  have  negatived  the 
resolution) — that  Mr.  Henry  left  town  that  evening — that  Colonel 
Peter  Randolph,  then  of  the  Council,  came  to  the  House  next  morn- 
ing, and  looked  over  the  journals  to  find  a  precedent  for  expunging 
a  resolution — that  as  soon  as  the  House  met  a  motion  was  made 
and  carried  to  expunge  it.  In  another  letter  to  Wirt,  he  said,  in 
addition  to  the  preceding  enumeration,  that  the  resolutions  were 
opposed  by  Robinson  '  and  all  the  ciphers  of  the  aristocracy.*  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  occurred  the  incident  thus  narrated  by  Wirt : — 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  debate,  while  he  [Henry]  was  descant- 
ing on  the  tyranny  of  this  obnoxious  act,  that  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, and  with  the  look  of  a  god,  '  Cesar  had  his  Brutus— Charles  the  First  his 
Cromwell — and  George  the  Third '— ('  Treason  V  cried  the  Speaker — '  treason  I 
treason  1'  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  House.  It  was  one  of  those  trying 
moments  which  is  decisive  of  character.  Henry  faltered  not  an  instant ;  but 
rising  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  the  niost  deter- 
mine fire,  he  finished  his  sentence  with  the  firmest  emphasis) — '  may  proJU  by 
their  example.    If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.' 

When  Mr.  Henry  sat  down,  the  real  leadership  of  the  opposition 

had  passed  away  from  the  Pendletons,  the  Wythes,  the  Blands,  the 

Randolphs, and  the  Nicholases;'  and  the  'forest-bom  Demosthenes' 

was  the  idol  of  the  people — ^the  head  of  that  class  of  Whigs  who 

(whether  they  had  yet  formed  resolutions  on  the  subject  or  not) 

were  sure  to  make  their  opposition  to  tyranny  commensurate  with 

the  necessity.     Of  the  old  leaders,  Mr.  Jefferson  afterward  said : — 

These  were  honest  and  able  men,  had  begun  the  opposition  on  the  same 
grounds,  but  with  a  moderation  more  adapted  to  their  age  and  ezperienoe. ' 
Subsequent  events  favored  the  bolder  spirits  of  Henry,  the  Lees,  Pages,  Mason, 
Ac.,  with  whom  J  went  in  aU  points.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  importance  of 
unanimity  among  our  constituents,  although  we  often  wished  to  have  gone 
faster,  we  slackened  our  pace,  that  our  less  ardent  colleagues  might  keep  up 
with  us;  and  they,  on  their  part,  differing  nothing  from  us  in  principle,  quick-  ■ 
ened  their  gait  somewhat  beyond  that  which  their  prudence  might  of  itself  have 
advised,  and  thus  consolidated  the  phalanx  which  breasted  the  power  of  Britain. 
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Bj  thiJB  hannony  of  the  bold  with  the  cautioda^  we  adraneed  with  oar  constit- 
uents in  undivided  mass,  and  with  fewer  examples  of  separation  than,  perhape, 
existed  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.' 

In  1776  Mr.  Jefferson  commenced  keeping  a  minate  record  of  his 
daily  expenses,  doings,  observations,  and  reflections,  by  which  be 
formed  habits  of  economy  and  method,  and  treasured  np  a  mass  of  ' 
meteorological,  statistical,  and  scientific  facts,  to  be  classified  and 
systematized  afterward  into  available  knowledge. 

In  this  practice  of  taking  notes— of  observing,  thinking,  and  act- 
ing with  pen  in  hand,  on  the  onter  world,  as  Jonathan  Edwards  did 
on  the  inner,  originated  his  Notes  on  Virginia — ^prepared  in  1782, 
almost  off  hand,  in  answer  to  inqairies  by  the  Marqnis  of  Barb6- 
Marbois,  respecting  the  natural  history,  statistics,  and  institutions 
of  his  native  State.     It  was  first  printed  in  Paris  in  1794. 

In  1772  (Jan.  1),  Mr.  Jefferson  was  married  to  Mrs.  Martha ' 
Wayles  Skelton,  daughter  of  John  Wayles  and  Martha  Eppes — 
she  was  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished  for  the  period,  and  their 
married  life  was  eminently  happy,  founded  on  congenial  tempers, 
and  the  practice  of  mutual  help.  This  union  added  largely  to  his 
estate,  and  placed  him  among  the  wealthy  planters  of  Virginia.  His 
letters  to  his  two  daughters  exhibit  the  domestic  side  of  his  char- 
acter in  the  most  amiable  light. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  introduced  to  the  practice  of  the  law  at  the 
bar  of  the  General  Court  of  Virginia  by  George  Wythe,  whom  he 
styles  '  the  faithful  and  beloved  master  of  his  youth,  and  a  most  affec- 
tionate friend  through  life.'*  He  at  once  secured  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice,  which  he  justified  by  his  diligent  study  of  cases, 
as  adjudicated  by  the  highest  courts  of  England,  and  of  principles 
as  discussed  by  the  ablest  authorities.  His  standard  of  professional 
qualification  was  high,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  course  of  Legal  Read- 
ing drawn  up  about  this  time  for  the  use  of  a  young  friend,  and  his 
official  papers,  involving  municipal,  constitutional,  and  international 
law,  show  his  mastery,  not  only  of  general  principles,  but  of  details. 

*  Mr.  Jeffenon  thai  draws  the  eharacter  of  Judge  Wjtbe,  with  whom  he  wm  enoeiated  m  a 

•tadeot,  «s  member  of  the  Legialatare,  and  io  the  rerition  of  the  statotec  of  Virfinia : 

No  man  ever  left  behind  him  a  eharaeter  more  venerated  than  Geo^  Wythe.  Hit  virttie  wae 
of  the  purest  tint ;  hit  integrity  inflexible,  and  his  Justice  exact ;  of  warm  patriotism,  and  devoted 
as  he  was  to  liberty,  and  the  natural  and  equal  rights  of  nan,  he  night  truly  be  called  theCato 
of  his  country,  without  the  avarice  of  the  Roman ;  for  a  more  disinterested  penon  never  lived. 
Tenperance  and  regularity  in  all  his  habits  gave  him  general  good  health,  and  nis  unaflbeted  mod- 
esty  and  suavitv  of  manners  endeared  him  to  every  one.  He  was  of  easv  elocution,  his  language 
chaste,  methodfcal  in  the  arrangement  of  his  matter,  learoed  and  loficai  In  the  use  of  it,  and  of 
great  urbanity  in  debate ;  nut  quick  of  apprehension,  but  with  a  little  tioM,  profound  in  penetra- 
tion and  sound  conclusion.  In  his  philosophy  he  was  firm,  and  neither  troubling,  nor  perhaps 
trusting,  any  one  with  his  religious  creed,  he  left  the  world  to  the  conclusion,  that  that  religion 
must  Im  good  which  oould  produce  a  life  of  exemplary  virtue.  His  stature  was  of  the  middle 
sise,  well  formed  and  proportioned,  aod  the  features  of  his  face  were  manly,  comely,  and  engag- 
ing,   fluch  was  George  Wythe,  the  honor  of  bit  own,  aod  the  model  of  fntuie  times. 
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From  May,  1?69,  as  member  of  the  House  of  Bargesses  from 
Albemarle  county,  Jefferson  participated  directly  in  all  the  move- 
ments which  severed  the  connection  of  the  Colonies  with  Great 
Britain,  and  inaugurated  ibr  them  and  the  world  a  new  form  of 
civil  government.  He  signalized  his  entrance  into  public  life  by  in- 
troduoing  a  bill  to  authorize  masters  to  manumit  their  slaves — the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  emancipation,  which  was  not  actually 
f  taken  by  Virginia  till  1782.  A  few  years  later,  in  the  draft  of  in- 
structions to  govern  the  delegates  to  the  first  General  Congress,  he 
proclaims  Hhe  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  great  object  of  desire  in 
those  Colonies,  where  it  was  unhappily  introduced  in  their  infant 
state;'  'and  all  efforts  to  exclude  all  further  importations  from 
Africa  have  been  defeated  by  his  Majesty's  negative  in  the  interests 
of  a  lew  British  corsairs^  to  the  lasting  injury  of  the  American 
States,  and  to  the  rights  of  human  nature,  deeply  wounded  by  this 
infamous  practice.'  In  the  great  measure  to  bring  the  Colonies 
into  associated  action  through  a  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
Jefferson  was  one  of  the  members  who  secured  its  adoption  by  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia,  in  March,  1773,  although  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Assembly  had  appointed  a  similar  committee  in  1770. 
When  the  news  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  reached  Virginia,  during 
the  spring  session  of  1774,  'after  the  fashion  of  the  Puritans  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,'  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  legis- 
lative action  by  which  a  day  of  general  fasting  and  prayer  was 
appointed  '  to  implore  Heaven  to  avert  from  us  the  evils  of  civil 
war,  to  inspire  us  with  firmness  in  support  of  our  rights,  and  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  King  and  Parliament  to  moderation  and  justice.' 
For  this  action  the  House  was  dissolved,  but  its  members  at  once  met 
at  the  Apollo  tavern,  and  entered  into  an  association  not  to  purchase 
tea  and  other  commodities  included  in  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and 
resolved  to  consider  an  attack  on  one  Colony  an  attack  on  all ;  and 
recommended  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  confer  with  other 
Colonies  on  the  expediency  of  holding  a  general  annual  Congress. 
Before  dispersing,  they  further  agreed  to  call  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  several  counties  at  Williamsburg  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  to  take  Uie  situation  of  aflairs  into  consideration,  and,  if  the 
proposition  for  a  General  Congress  was  favorably  received,  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  the  same.  The  Burgesses,  on  their  return  to 
their  several  counties,  invited  the  clergy  to  meet  in  their  respective 
parishes,  conduct  the  devotions,  and  address  the  people.  This  was 
done ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  records  that '  the  effect  of  the  day  through- 
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out  the  whole  Colony  was  like  a  aboek  of  electricity,  aworing  every 
mao,  and  placing  him  erect  and  solidly  on  his  center.' 

The  Freeholders  of  Alhemarle  met  on  the  2Qth  day  of  Jaly,  1774, 
and  appointed  Thomas  Jeflferson  and  James  Walker  deputies  to  the 
Convention  at  Williamsburg,  and  passed  resolutions,  which  have 
the  ring  of  the  Declaration  of  '76.  They  affirm  the  constitutional 
right  of  all  the  Colonies  to  make  laws  by  their  respective  legis- 
latures, duly  constituted  and  appointed  by  Uieir  own  consent ;  that 
no  other  legislature  whatever  can  rightly  eiercise  authority  over 
them ;  that  their  natural  and  legal  rights  have  in  frequent  instances 
been  invaded  by  the  Pariiament  of  Great  Britain,  and  particularly 
by  an  act  which  takes  away  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  which  aa- 
snmptions  of  unlawful  power  are  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the 
British  Empire  in  general,  and  should  be  considered  as  its  common 
cause ;  and  pledging  themselves  ready  to  join  with  their  fellow-sub* 
jectB  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  in  executing  all  their  rightfid 
powers  which  God  has  given  us,  for  the  redstablishment  and  goaf* 
anteeing  such  their  constitutional  rights^  when,  where,  and  by 
whomsoever  invaded.' 

The  Convention  met  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and  at  once  in- 
augurated a  revolutionary  movement  l»y  appointing  del^;ates  to  a 
General  Congress  of  all  the  Colonies,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  prevented  from  attending  the  Convention  by  a 
severe  attack  of  dysentery  on  the  way,  but  his  views  were  represented 
by  a  draft  of  instructions  for  the  delegates  to  the  General  CongreWi 
which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Peyton  Randolph*  This  paper  was 
printed  by  order  of  the  Convention,  onder  the  titie  of  ^A  Summtury 
View  of  the  Righia  of  BriUeh  AmerieaJ  It  was  reprinted  in  Bng> 
land, '  interpolated  by  Edmnnd  Bnike,'  as  Mr.  Jefferson  writes,  and 
secured  for  the  author  the  distinction  of  having  his  name  enrolled 
with  those  of  Hancock,  John  and  Samnel  Adams,  Peyton  Randolph, 
and  some  twenty  others,  in  a  bill  of  attunder,  as  worthy  of  special 
proscription  for  their  advocacy  of  the  Colonial  cause.  The  docu- 
ment is  full  of  American  ideas  of  government ;  and  no  one,  on 
reading  it  in  connection  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
drafted  after  two  years  more  of  discussion,  and  consolidation  of 
thought  and  expression  on  the  same  themes,  can  doubt  of  their 
being  the  production  of  the  same  mind  and  pen.  It  was  this 
'  Summary  View,'  and  the  '  Conciliatory  Proposition '  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  which  be  drafted,  that  introduced  the  author  into  tha 
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second  session  of  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  June, 
1775,  as  the  successor  of  Peyton  Randolph,  with  the  reputation  of 
'  a  happy  talent  of  composition,'  ^  a  peculiar  felicity  of  expression,' 
which  at  once  placed  him,  the  youngest  member  but  one,  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  members. 
Five  days  after  he  took  his  seat,  he  was  placed  on  the  committee  to 
draw  up  the  '  Address  on  the  Causes  of  taking  up  Arms.'  The  Ad- 
dress was  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  with  a  few  paragraphs  and  the  peroration  from  a 
first  draft  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  was  thought  '  to  be  too 
strong  and  decisive  for  the  occasion.'  Acceptable  as  the  whole 
Address  was,  those  paragraphs  and  the  peroration  were  the  portions 
which  found  the  warmest  welcome  in  the  public  heart.  On  the 
22d  of  July,  Congress  elected  a  Committee  to  consider  and  report 
on  Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Proposition — and  on  this  Committee 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  placed,  by  the  ballots  of  members,  second  only  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  above  John  Adams  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee.  He  was  designated  by  his  colleagues  to  draft  the  paper,* 
which  he  did  to  their  satisfaction,  and  it  was  adopted  by  Congress, 
July  31, — the  last  great  measure  of  the  session  which  closed  the 
next  day,  August  1,  1775. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  to  the  Congress  of  1775-76,  by  the 
Virginia  Convention,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  25th  of  September. 
Although  absent  for  nearly  four  months  of  the  Session  (from 
December  18,  1775,  to  May,  1776),  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  charged  with  the  consideration  of  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Colonial  Conventions  and  Legislatures  looking 
toward  a  separation  from  the  mother  country  and  a  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  Committee,  elected  by  ballot,  stood  in  the 
following  order : — Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R  Livingston.  To  him  was  as-- 
signed  the  drafting  of  the  Declaration — and  of  his  work,  Daniel 
Webster,  in  his  Funeral  Eulogy,  remarks : — 

As  a  composition,  the  Declaration  is  Mr.  Jefferaon^s.  It  is  the  production  of 
bis  mind,  and  the  high  honor  of  it  belongs  to  him,  clearly  and  absolutely.  To 
say  that  he  performed  his  work  well,  would  be  doing  him  injustice.  To  say 
that  he  did  excellently  well,  admirably  well  would  be  inadequate  and  halting 
praise.  Let  us  rather  say,  that  he  so  discharged  the  duty  assigned  him,  that  all 
Americans  may  well  rejoice  that  the  work  of  drawing  the  title-deed  of  their 
liberties  devolved  upon  him. 

*  Mr.  Jefihraon*s  election  to  the  exolosion  of  Richard  Henrj  Lee,  who  moved  the  Reiolotioo, . 
was  doe  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lee  had  already  heea  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Confed- 
•Mtioo,  and  on  the  day  the  ballot  was  takea,  had  obt^iMd  laa?«  to  abeaat  himtelf  on  aeooaot 
of  the  dangeroui  ilbieM  of  his  wife. 
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DBGLABATIOlf  OF  UXDEPWaHiESCE, 

Proceedings  in  the  dmgresn  of  the  United  Coianiea  remcHiM  **A  Deetara- 
iion  of  Independence,  by  the  Repreeentativee  of  Uie  United  Staiee  of 
America,  in  Congrese  cuaembled.*'^ 

Satubdat,  Jxjmm  8,  1T78. 

Reeolved,  That  the  resohitioii  respectiiig  independency  FmoTed  by  the  dele- 
gates from  Virginia  on  the  7th]  be  rereri^  to  a  oomn^ 

The  CkmgreaB  then  reeolTed  itself  into  a  oommittee  of  the  whole;  and.  after 
some  time,  the  President  resomed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  reporteo,  that 
the  committee  have  taken  into  consideratkm  the  matter  to  them  referred, 
bat  not  having  come  to  any  resohxtion  thereon,  directed  him  to  move  for  leave 
to  sit  again  on  Monday. 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will,  on  Mondav  next,  at  10  o'clock^  resolve 
itself  into  a  oommittee  of  the  whole,  to  take  mto  their  farther  oonsideration 
the  resolixtions  referred  to  them. 

MOHDAT,  JONl  10,  ITIG. 

Agreeable  to  order,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  take  into  thdr  fmrther  consideration  the  resolutions  to  them  referred; 
and,  after  some  time  spent  thereon,  the  Ft^esident  resomed  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
HaxTison  reported,  tlMit  the  committee  have  had  mtider  consideration  the 
matters  referred  to  them,  and  have  come  to  a  resolution  thereon,  which  they 
directed  him  to  report 
The  resolution  agreed  to  in  committee  of  the  whole  being  read. 
Resolved,  That  the  consideration  of  the  first  resolution  be  postooned  to  Mon- 
day, the  flrist  day  of  July  next;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  that  no  ome  be  lost,  in  case 
the  Congress  agree  thereto,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Declar- 
ation to  tiie  effect  of  the  said  first  resolution,  which  is  in  these  words:  *'That 
these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown;  amd 
that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Qreat  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

TUXSDAT,  JUNV  11,  1T70. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  for  preparing  the  Declaration  consist  of  five:— 
The  members  chosen,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  John  Adams,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Sherman,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston.  (The^Declaration  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and,  being  approved  oy  the  committee,  was  reported  by  lum  to  the 
House  on  Friday,  June  38th,  when  it  was  read  and  orderea  to  lie  on  the  table.] 

Monday,  Jult  1,  1778. 

The  order  of  tho  day  being  read. 

Resolved^  That  this  Confess  will  resolvo  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  take  into  consideration  the  resolution  respecting  independency. 

That  the  Dedaration  be  referred  to  said  committee. 

The  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole.  After  soma 
time  the  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  reported  that  tiie 
committee  had  come  to  a  resolution,  which  they  desired  him  to  report,  and  to 
move  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  conmiittee  of  the  whole  being  read,  tbe 
determination  thereof  was,  at  the  request  of  a  colony,  postponed  until 
to-morrow. 

Reeolved.  That  this  Congress  will,  to-morrow,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  to  consider  tne  Declaration  respecting  independence. 

TuuDAT,  Jult  S,  1776. 

The  Congress  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  reportod  from  t!ie 
oommittee  of  the  whole,  which  was  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and,  of  right,  ought  to  he^  Free 
and  Independent  Stales;  that  they  are  absolved  from  aU  allegiance  to  Vie 
British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of 
OreaJt  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totaUy  dissolved. 

Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole;  and,  after  soma  time,  the  President  resumed  tlie  cliair, 
and  Mr.  Harrison  reported,  that  the  committee  have  had  under  consideration 
the  Declaration  to  them  referred;  but,  not  having  had  time  to  go  through  the 
sama,  desired  him  to  move  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Resolved,  That  this  Cong^ress  will,  to-morrow,  again  resolve  itsolf  into  a 
conmiittee  of  the  whole,  to  take  into  their  further  considarctlon  tlij  Djcjira- 
tion  respecting  independence. 
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WunnfSAT,  JuLT  t,  ITTft. 

Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day.  the  Ck>iigreai  resolyed  itoelf  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  to  take  into  theur  farther  oonsideFation  the  Declaration; 
and,  after  some  time,  the  I^esident  resomed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harriaon 
reported,  that  the  committee  desired  leave  to  sit  again. 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will,  to  morrow,  again  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  to  take  into  their  farther  oooalderatkHi  the  Declaxvr 
tiooiof  Independence. 

Thtbioat,  Jult  4,  1776. 

Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Cangress  vesdlved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  to  take  into  their  farther  consideration  the  Declaration; 
and  after  some  time  the  President  resomed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  re- 
ported that  the  oonmiittee  had  agreed  to  a  declaration,  as  f6llo¥^: 

A   XUBCLABATION   BY   THS   BXFBXSENTATiyES  OF   THX   UNITKD   STATES 
OF  AKXRICA,  IN  CONOBESS  ASSEMBLED. 

When,  in  the  course  of  hmnan  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  i)eople  to 
dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to 
assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  Gkxi  entitie  them,  a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  ht^^ypineas.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that 
governments  long  established,  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
caoses;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufPerable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abol- 
ishing the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But,  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  ttieir  future 
security.  Buch  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and  such  is 
now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  gov- 
ernment. The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Oreat  Britain  is  a  history  of 
repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having,  in  direct  object,  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  candid  world: 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  nmrmt  should  be 
obtained;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of 
people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  tiie 
legislature;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrsnts  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  ^?»nsniil,  uncomf ortahlfl^ 
and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  parpon 
of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with  manly 
firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 
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He  hag  refaaed,  for  a  long  time  after  such  ditBolnfeioiifl,  to  caoBe  othera  to  be 
elected;  whereby  the  legialatiTe  power^i  inoiqpable  of  ftnnihilffit^^^,  have  re- 
turned to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the  State  remaining,  in  the 
meantime,  ezpoeed  to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from  without^  and  conyiil- 
sions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  popnlatioii  of  these  Btttes;  for  that  pur- 
pose, obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalisation  of  foreigners;  refusing  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  oonditJops  of  new 
aiq;>rq;>riatioDS  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  l^  reftudng  his  assent  to 
laws  for  establishing  judiciaiy  powenL 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  and  the  amount  and  pajrmcnt  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  offloers 
to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  ooo- 
sent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  indq;)endent  of,  and  superior  to,  the 
civil  power. 

He  has  combined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts 
of  pretended  legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment,  for  any  mnrders 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States: 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent: 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province, 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so 
as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same 
absolute  rule  into  these  colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  diarters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  alter- 
ingj  fundamentally,  the  powers  of  our  governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection, 
and  wa:png  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns^  and  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  our  i)eople. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  f6reign  meroeoaries  to  com* 
plete  the  works  of  death,  desolati$m,  and  tyranny,  already  begun,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous 
ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  dvHized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  f eUow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  sees,  to 
bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  dcnnestic  insurrectioDs  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to 
bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress.  In  the 
most  humble  terms;  our  repeated  pstitions  have  been  answered  only  by 
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repeated  injury.     A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrsnti  is  mifit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have 
warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  made  by  thehr  legislatare  to 
extend  an  miwarrantable  jmisdictian  over  ns.  We  have  reminded  them  of 
the  circomstanoes  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed 
to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the 
ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  tbese  usurpations,  which  would  inev- 
itably interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  Justice  and  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA, in  GENERAL  CONGRESS  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the' World  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare, 
That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Frxb  and  Inimb- 
PENDENT  States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great 
Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  FREE  AND 
INDEPENDENT  STATES,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establii^  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  INDEPENDENT  STATES  may  of  right  da  And,  for  the 
support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divinx 
PROVIDENOB,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor. 

Hie  foregoing  declaration  was,  by  order  of  Congress,  engrossed,*  and  signed 
by  the  following  members: 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 


New  Hampshire, 

Josiah  Bartlett, 
William  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thornton. 

MasaackusetU  Bay, 

Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elhridge  Gterry. 

Conneetievt 

Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
William  Williams, 
Oliver  Wolcott 

Pennsylvania, 

Robert  Moi 
Beniamin 
Benjamin 
John  Morton, 
George  Clymer, 
James  Smith, 
George  Tavlor, 
James  Wilson, 
George  Roes. 


Rush. 
Franklin, 


Rhode  Island, 

Stephen  Hopkins, 
William  Ellery. 

New  York. 

William  Floyd, 
Philip  livinsBton, 
Francis  Levns, 
Lewis  Morris. 

New  Jersey, 

Richard  Stockton, 
John  Witiierspoon, 
Francis  Hopkmson, 
JohnHartL 
Abraham  Clark. 

Delaware, 

CflBsar  Rodney, 
George  Read, 
Thomas  M'Kean. 

Maryland, 

Samuel  Chase, 
William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stone. 
Charles  Carroll, 

of  Carrollton. 


Virginia, 

George  Wythe, 
Richsjud  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Hanison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  jun., 
Francis  Lightf  oot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

North  Carolina, 

William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes, 
John  Penn. 

South  Carolina. 

Edward  Rutiedge, 
Thomas  Heyward,  Jun., 
Thomas  Lynch,  jun., 
Arthur  Middleton. 

Georgia, 

Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  HalL 
George  Walton. 


Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  Declaration  be  sent  to  the  several  assembUes^ 
conventions,  and  committees,  or  councils  of  safety,  and  to  the  several  com- 
manding officers  of  the  continental  troops;  that  it  be  proclaimed  in  each  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army. 


THOMAS  JEPRBflOH.  ^^^ 

HIS  PABT  IV  TBB  rOBHATfYX  LEGISLAnON  OF  VIBQINLL 

In  Jane,  1776,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  reelected  to  Congress  for  thtf 
year  commencing  Aogost  11 ;  but  on  the  2d  of  September  he 
vacated  his  place  to  take  part  in  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  civil  government  for  the  State  of  Vii^nia — taking  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Delegates,  October  7,  1776.  He  had  previously 
contributed  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  June  29,  and 
which  was  the  work  mainly  of  George  Mason,  whom  Mr.  Jefferson 
calls  a  '  really  great  man,  and  of  the  first  order  of  greatness.'  This 
Preamble  was  written  prior  to  the  Declaration,  and  contains  the  same 
justification  for  separating  from  the  Colonial  relations  with  Great 
Britain.  On  the  11th  of  October,  he  was  placed  on  several  import- 
ant committees ;  and  as  soon  as  those  committees  were  organized, 
(on  the  12th)  his  hand  was  directing  the  plowshare  of  reform  into 
the  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  on  the  14th,  into  the 
law  of  entails  and  primogeniture,  by  which  the  gi*eat  estates  of 
Virginia,  were  no  longer  to  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  to  the  eldest  son,  but  were  brought  into  distribution 
from  time  to  time  among  all  the  members  of  a  common  family — 
each  share  to  be  subject  to  increase,  diminution,  and  disposition  by 
the  owner's  good  management  or  abuse.  On  the  same  day  he  in- 
troduced a  bill  establishing  the  right  of  expatriation,  and  encourag- 
ing foreigners  to  become  citizens,  on  giving  assurance  of  fidelity  to 
the  Commonwealth.  He  was  on  the  28th  placed  on  a  committee 
to  encourage  domestic  manufactures,  and  headed  in  the  standing 
committee  on  Religion,  and  in  the  House,  a  determined  party  to  rid 
the  State  of  all  church  establishments  by  law,  and  to  inaugurate  not 
toleration  but  entire  liberty  of  religious  opinion  and  worship. 

In  1777,  in  the  Committee  for  Revision  of  the  Statutes,  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  assigned  the  Common  Law  and  Statutes  prior  to  the 
4th  of  James  I.,  when  a  Colonial  Legislature  was  established  in 
Virginia.  In  the  final  action  of  the  Legislature  on  these  and  other 
bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  on  the  Reports  of  the  Legal 
Revisers,  Mr.  Jefferson's  views  were,  in  the  end,  substantially  fol- 
lowed, but  not  without  heated  and  able  opposition.  The  following 
is  the  original  bill  of  the  act,  the  authorship  of  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son regarded  among  his  titles  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
countrymen.  The  Bill  encountered  immediate  and  strenuous  op- 
position, and  did  not  become  a  law,  with  several  subsidiary  acta, 
protecting  the  property  of  organized  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
until  1786. 
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A  BUI  for  Establishing  Religums  Frudom, 

Well  awafe  fkai  the  opinions  and  heUrf  of  men  depend  not  on  (heir  oum  wiU, 
hUfbUow  involuntarily  the  evidence  proposed  to  their  mifnds ;  that  Almighty  God 
hath  created  the  mind  free,  and  manifested  his  supreme  will  thai  free  S  shaU  re- 
inain  by  making  it  altogether  insusceptible  of  resti^aint ;  that  all  attempts  to  infln- 
ence  it  by  temporal  punishments  or  hardens,  or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only 
to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  departure  fh)m  the  plan  of 
the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who  being  Lord  both  of  body  and  mind,  yet 
chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coercions  on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power 
to  do,  bid  to  extend  its  influence  on  reason  alone ;  that  the  impious  presumption 
of  legislators  and  rulers,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  who,  being  themselves 
but  fallible  and  uninspired  men,  have  assumed  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others, 
setting  up  their  own  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  as  the  only  true  and  infal- 
lible, and  as  such,  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on  others,  hath  established  and 
maintained  false  religions  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  through  all 
time :  that  to  compel  a  man  to  fUmish  contributions  of  money  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors^  is  sinfhl  and  tyrannical ;  that 
even  the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  for  his  own  religious  per- 
suasion, is  depriving  him  of  the  comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his  contributions 
to  the  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he  would  make  his  pattern,  and  whoee 
powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness,  and  in  withdrawing  fW>m  the 
ministry  those  temporary  rewards,  which,  proceeding  from  an  approbation  of 
their  personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incitement  to  earnest  and  unremitting 
labors  for  the  instruction  of  mankind ;  that  our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence 
on  our  religious  opinions,  any  more  than  our  opinions  in  physics  or  geometry ; 
that,  therefore,  the  proscribing  any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  public  confidence 
by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  to  the  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is  de- 
priving him  injuriously  of  those  privileges  and  advantages  to  which,  in  common 
With  his  fellow-citisens,  he  has  a  natural  right ;  that  it  tends  also  to  corrupt  the 
principles  of  that  very  religion  it  is  meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing,  with  a  mo- 
nopoly of  worldly  honors  and  emoluments,  those  who  will  externally  profess 
iuid  conform  to  it;  that  though  indeed  these  are  criminal  who  do  not  withstand 
such  temptation,  yet  neither  are  thoee  innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  their  Way; 
that  the  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  ol^ect  of  civil  government^  nor  under  itsjuris" 
diction ;  that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field 
of  opinion  and  to  restrain  the  profession  or  propagation  of  principles,  on  the 
supposition  of  their  ill  tendency  is  a  dangerous  fallacv,  which  at  once  destroys 
•11  religious  liberty,  because  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that  tendency  will 
make  bis  opinions  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the  sentiments 
of  others  only  as  thev  shall  square  with  or  differ  from  his  own ;  that  it  is  time 
enough  for  the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government  for  its  officers  to  interfere 
when  principles  break  out  into  overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order;  and 
finally,  that  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail  if  left  to  herself;  that  she  is  the 
proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  frem  the  con- 
flict unless  by  human  interposition  disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons,  free  argu- 
ment and  debate ;  errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  fireely  to 
contradict  them. 

We^  the  General  Assembly^  do  enact,  That  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  fre- 
quent or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall 
be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  buMened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall 
otherwise  suffer,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men 
shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  ailment  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their 
civil  capacities. 

And  though  we  know  well  that  this  Assembly,  elected  by  the  people  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  no  power  to  restrain  the  acts  of  suc- 
ceeding Assemblies,  constituted  with  powers  equal  to  our  own,  and  that  there- 
fore to  declare  this  act  irrevocable  would  be  of  no  effect  in  law ;  yet  we  are 
free  to  declare,  and  do  declare,  tha^  the  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal  the 
same  or  to  narrow  its  operation,  such  act  will  be  an  infringement  of  natural  righta 
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We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Jeflferson  step  by  step  through 
his  emioentlj  conspicuous  political  career.  In  1779  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Virginia  as  successor  to  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  most 
trying  period  of  the  war ;  and  satisfied  that  the  executive  power 
could  be  administered  with  more  energy,  promptitude,  and  effect 
by  an  officer  trained  to  military  command,  he  resigned  at  the  end 
of  his  second  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Nelson  in  the 
Spring  of  1781. 

In  June,  1781,  he  was  appointed  by  the  General  Congress  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  negotiate  treaties  of  peace,  as  he  had  been 
before  in  1776 — which  in  both  instances  ho  declined;  but  on  a 
renewal  of  the  appointment  in  1782,  he  accepted,  only  to  make 
preparations  for  his  departure.  In  November  he  took  his  seat  in 
Congress,  taking  an  active  part  in  settling  onr  present  decimal  sys- 
tem of  Federal  currency,  and  in  providing  a  Committee  of  States^ 
to  act  for  Congress  in  the  recess.  The  result  of  this  experiment, 
and  the  experience  of  the  French  Directory,  satisfied  him  of  the 
futility  of  a  dual  executive. 

In  May,  1783,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  added  to  the  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  to  save  his  literary  reputation,  he  had  to 
make  a  hasty  revision  of  a  French  translation  of  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia ;  they  were  also  issued  in  English  at  London,  in  the  same  year. 
In  1785,  on  permission  being  given  to  Dr.  Franklin  to  return  to 
America,  Mr.  Jefferson  became  his  successor  at  Paris.  In  1789,  he 
received  from  President  Washington  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
State ;  in  1796,  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  in  March,  1801,  he  took  his  seat  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation — and  after  eight  years  in  that  office,  he  retired  from  public 
life.  In  every  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  proved  himself 
an  intelligent,  considerate,  and  economical  administrator — meeting 
the  exigencies  of  a  new  government  with  general  preparedness  and 
prompt  decision,  acting  at  all  times  with  a  keen  perception  of  the 
popular  will,  and  without  leaving  even  a  suspicion  of  any  pecuniary 
advantage  to  bimselfl  In  fact,  he  retired  from  political  office  poorer 
than  when  he  entered,  and  the  hospitalities  of  his  house  were  such 
as  to  exhaust  his  estate  from  year  to  year,  until  he  was  glad  to 
get  temporary  relief  by  the  sale  of  his  library  to  Congress  for  the 
sum  of  $25,000.  Before  giving  an  account  of  his  educationial 
labors  for  Virginia,  we  will  introduce  an  interesting  survey  of  his 
public  life,  made  by  himself,  only  one  year  before  his  death. 
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Mtaneraihn  of  A6r,  Jifffersons  Public  Services. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  an  appeal 
to  the  Legislature  for  permission  to  sell  by  lottery  a  portion  of  bis 
binds  for  the  purpose  of  paying  bis  debts.  To  justify  this  applica- 
tion for  special  legislation  in  bis  bebalf, — at  a  time  wben  land  in 
tbe  public  market  would  not  sell  for  more  than  a  tbird  or  fourtb  of 
tbe  price  it  would  bavo  brougbt  at  tbe  time  tbe  debts  were  con- 
tracted, and  all  agricultural  produce  was  selling  below  tbe  cost  of 
production — Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up  a  paper  from  whicb  tbe  follow- 
ing summary  of  bis  official  life  is  taken : — 

I  came  of  age  in  1764,  and  was  soon  put  into  the  nomination  of  Justice  of 
the  county  in  which  I  live,  and  at  the  first  election  following,  I  became  one  of 
tbe  representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

I  was  thence  sent  to  the  old  Congress. 

Then  employed  two  years  with  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Mr.  Wythe,  on  tbe  revisal 
and  reduction  to  a  single  code  of  the  whole  body  of  the  British  Statutes,  the 
Acts  of  our  Assembly,  and  certain  parts  of  the  Common  Law. 

Then  elected  Oovemor. 

Went  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  Congress  again. 

Sent  to  Europe  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  State  to  the  new  Government 

Elected  Vice-President  and 

President.  And  lastly,  a  Visitor  and  Recorder  of  the  University.  In  these 
different  offices,  with  scarcely  any  interval  between  them,  I  have  been  in  the 
public  service  now  sixty-one  years ;  and  during  the  far  greater  part  of  the  time^ 
in  foreign  countries  or  in  other  States.  Every  one  knows  how  inevitably  a  Vir- 
ginia estate  goes  to  ruin,  when  the  owner  is  so  far  distant  as  to  be  unable  to 
pay  attention  to  it  himself;  and  the  more  especially,  when  the  line  of  his  em- 
ployment is  of  a  character  to  abstract  and  alienate  his  mind  entirely  from  tbe 
knowledge  necessary  to  good,  and  even  to  saving  management  If  it  were 
thought  worth  while  to  specify  any  particular  service  rendered,  I  would  refer 
to  the  specification  of  these  made  by  the  Legislature  itself  in  their  Farewell 
Address,  on  my  retiring  fh>m  the  Presidency,  February,  1809. 

There  is  one,  however,  not  therein  specified,  the  most  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, of  any  transaction  in  any  portion  of  my  life ;  to  wit,  the  head  I  per- 
sonally made  against  tbe  Federal  principles  and  proceedings,  during  th% 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams.  Their  usurpations  and  violations  of  the  consti- 
tution at  that  period,  and  their  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  were  so 
great,  so  decided,  and  so  daring,  that  after  combating  their  aggressions,  inch  by 
inch,  without  being  able  in  the  least  to  check  their  career,  the  Republican 
leaders  thought  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  give  up  their  useless  efforts  there^ 
go  home,  get  into  their  respective  Legislatures,  embody  whatever  resistanct 
tliey  could  be  formed  into,  and  if  ineffectual,  to  perish  there  as  in  the  last  ditch. 
AH,  therefore,  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Gallatin  alone  in  the  House  of  Representa* 
tives  and  myself  in  the  Senate,  where  I  then  presided  as  Vice-President  Re* 
maining  at  our  posts,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  brow-beatings  and  insults  by 
which  they  endeavored  to  drive  us  off  also,  we  kept  the  mnss  of  Republicans 
in  phalanx  together,  until  the  Legisktore  could  be  brought  up  to  the  charge ; 
and  nothing  on  earth  is  more  certain,  than  that  if  myself  particularly,  placed 
by  my  office  of  Vice-President  at  the  head  of  the  Republicans,  had  given  way, 
and  witlidrawn  from  my  poet  the  Republicans  throughout  the  Union  would 
have  given  up  in  despair,  and  the  cause  would  have  been  lost  forever.  By 
holding  on,  we  obtained  time  for  the  Legislatures  to  come  up  with  their  weight; 
and  those  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  partksularly,  but  more  especially  the 
former,  by  their  oelebrated  resolutions,  saved  the  constitution  at  its  last  gasp. 
No  person  who  was  not  a  witness  of  tbe  scenes  of  that  gloomy  period,  can 
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form  any  iden  of  the  aflfecting  peneontioiui  and  penooal  indigiiitiea  we  had  to 
brook.  They  saved  our  country,  however.  The  spirits  of  the  people  were  to 
much  subdued  and  reduced  to  despair  by  the  X  Y  Z  imposture,  and  other  strat- 
agems and  machinations,  that  they  would  have  sunk  into  apathy  and  monarohy, 
as  the  only  form  of  government  which  could  maintain  itselC 

If  Legislative  services  are  worth  mentk>nlng,  and  the  stamp  of  liberality  and 
equality,  which  was  necessaiy  to  be  imposed  on  our  laws  in  the  first  crisis  of 
our  birth  as  a  nation,  was  of  any  value,  they  will  find  that  the  leading  and 
most  important  laws  of  that  day  were  prepared  by  myselfl  and  carried  chiefly 
by  my  efforU;  supported,  indeed,  by  able  and  (aithAil  coaoyutors  flforo  the  ranks 
of  the  House,  very  effective  as  seconds,  but  who  would  not  have  taken  the  field 
as  leaders. 

The  prohibition  of  the  further  importatkm  of  slaves  was  the  first  of  these 
measures  in  time. 

This  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  entails,  which  broke  up  the  hereditary 
and  high-handed  aristocracy,  which,  by  aocomulating  immense  masses  of  prop- 
erty in  single  lines  of  families^  had  divided  our  country  into  two  distinct  orders^ 
of  nobles  and  plebeians. 

But  further,  to  complete  the  equality  among  our  citisens,  so  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  Republk:an  government,  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  the  princi- 
ple of  primogeniture.  I  drew  the  law  of  descents,  giving  ecyial  inheritance  to 
sons  and  daughters,  which  made  a  part  of  tlie  revisMl  code. 

The  attack  on  the  establishment  of  a  dominant  religion,  was  first  made  by 
myself  It  could  be  carried  at  first  only  by  a  suspenskw  of  mlaries  for  one 
year,  by  battling  it  again  at  the  next  session  for  another  year,  and  so  ftom  year 
to  year,  until  the  public  mind  was  ripened  for  the  bill  for  esteblishing  religious 
freedom,  which  I  had  prepared  for  the  revised  code  alsa  This  was  at  length 
established  permanently,  and  by  the  efforts  chiefly  of  Mr.  Madison,  being  my- 
self in  Europe  at  the  time  that  work  was  brought  forward.  To  these  particular 
services,  I  think  I  might  add  the  establishment  of  our  Univecsity,  as  principally 
my  work ;  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  as  I  do,  the  gneat  assuitance  re- 
ceived from  my  able  colleagues  of  the  Visitation.  But  my  residence  in  tl)e 
vicinity  threw,  of  course,  on  me  the  chief  burden  of  the  enterprise,  as  well  of 
the  buildings  as  of  the  general  oiganization  and  care  of  the  whole.  The  effect 
of  this  institution  on  the  future  fame,  fortune,  and  prosperity  of  oor  country, 
can  as  yet  be  seen  but  at  a  distance.  But  a  hundred  well  educated  youths, 
which  it  will  turn  out  annually,  and  ere  long,  will  fill  all  its  offices  with  men  of 
superior  qualifications,  and  raise  it  from  its  humble  state  4o  an  eminence  among 
its  associates  which  it  has  never  yet  known;  no,  not  ki  its  brightest  days.  That 
institution  is  now  qualified  to  raise  its  youth  to  an  osder  of  science  unequaled 
in  any  other  state;  and  this  superiority  will  be  the  greater  ftom  the  free  range 
of  mind  encouraged  there,  and  the  restraint  imposed  at  other  seminaries  by  the 
shackles  of  a  domineering  hierarchy,  and  a  bigoted  adhesion  to  ancient  liabits. 
Those  now  on  the  theater  of  afiturs  will  enjoy  ihe  ineffable  happiness  of  seeing 
themselves  succeeded  by  sons  of  a  grade  of  scieooe  beyond  their  own  ken. 
Our  sister  States  will  also  be  repairing  to  the  same  fountains  of  instruction,  will 
bring  hither  their  genius  to  be  kindled  at  our  Are-;  and  will  carry  back  the  fVa- 
ternal  affections  which,  nourished  by  the  same  alma  mater,  will  knit  us  to  them 
by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  early  personal  friendship.  The  good  Okl  Dominion, 
the  blessed  mother  of  us  all,  will  then  raise  her  head  with  pride  among  tlie 
nation?,  will  present  to  them  that  splendor  of  genius  which  she  has  ever  pos- 
sessed, but  has  too  long  suffered  to  rest  uncultivated  and  unknown,  and  will 
become  a  center  of  radiance  to  the  States  whose  youth  she  has  instructed,  and, 
as  it  were,  adopted. 

I  claim  some  share  in  the  merits  of  this  great  work  of  regeneration.  My 
wliole  labors,  now  for  mdny  years,  have  bee*  devoted  to  it,  and  I  stand  pledged 
to  follow  it  up  through  the  remnant  of  life  remaining  to  me.  And  wliat  remu- 
neratirm  do  I  ask?  Money  from  the  Treasury t  Not  a  cent  I  ask  nothing 
from  the  earnings  or  labore  of  my  fellow-citizensL  I  wish  no  man's  comforts  to 
be  abridged  for  the  enlargement  of  mine.  For  the  services  rendered  on  all 
occasions,  I  have  been  always  pakl  to  my  (Ull  SfttistarUftn.  I  never  wished  A 
dollar  more  than  what  the  law  had  Axed  OM. 
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It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  evening  of  such  a  life  should  hare 
been  clouded  by  hopeless  pecuniary  embi^n^assment,  and  that 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  filled  in  succession  the  highest  offices 
in  the  State  and  Nation,  and  retired  from  each  position  without 
having  used  his  power  of  appointment  to  the  pecuniary  gain  of  any 
member  of  his  own  family,  near  or  remote,  and  without  the  sus- 
picion of  having  diverted  one  dollar  of  all  the  public  funds  that 
passed  through  his  hands,  to  his  own  uses,  or  speculated  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  policy  of  the  government  which  he  administered, 
for  the  benefit  of  himself  or  friends — should  have  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  actual  want,  and  had  to  contemplate  the  stem  necessity 
of  seeing  the  home  which  he  had  planned  in  his  youth  and  built  as 
the  shelter  of  his  old  age,  and  made  the  seat  of  the  most  bountiful 
hospitality,  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  There  is  some  conso- 
lation in  the  fact,  that  when  his  situation  became  known,  there  were 
such  immediate  demonstrations  of  grateful  recognition  of  his  past 
services  out  of  the  State  as  to  relieve  his  pressing  necessities,  and  to 
fill  his  heart  with  the  assurances  that  all  would  end  well.  In  that 
assurance,  he  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826 — and  such  a  death — as 
associates  his  name  for  ever  with  the  great  historic  event  of  his  age 
and  country — it  was  given  only  to  himself  and  John  Adams,  to  die. 

Among  his  papers  there  were  found  written  on  the  torn  back  of 
an  old  letter  the  following  directions  for  his  monument  and  its 
inscription : — 

Could  the  dead  (eel  any  ioteieit  in  monnmentfl  or  other  remembrancei  of  tbem,  wheo,  u 
AoacreoD  say*, 

KJvip,  iarltav  Avd^roir, 

the  foUowiof  would  be  to  nj  manet  the  moat  gratifyiof :  on  the  fraTO  a  plain  die  or  eube  of  three 
feet  without  any  rooldinft,  surmounted  by  an  obelisk  of  six  feet  neifht,  each  of  a  single  stone;  oa 
the  faces  of  the  obelisk  the  following  inscription,  and  not  a  word  more : 

HKS   WAi    BURIBD 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

Author  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 

Of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Relicioos  Freedom, 

And  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia ; 

because  by  these,  as  testimonials  that  I  have  lived,  I  wish  most  to  be  reroemheied.  [It]  to  be  of 
the  coarse  stone  of  which  my  columns  are  made,  that  no  one  might  be  temtrted  hereafter  to  de* 
stroy  it  for  the  value  of  the  materials.  My  bust,  by  Ceraechi,  with  the  pedestal  and  tmncsted 
column  on  which  it  stands,  might  be  given  to  the  University,  if  they  would  place  it  in  tho  doano 
room  of  the  Rotunda.    On  the  die  of  the  obelisk  might  be  engraved : 

Bom  Apr.  8, 1743,  O.  8. 
Died . 

His  grandson.  Colonel  Randolph,  followed  his  directions  in  erect- 
ing the  monument  which  is  placed  over  him.  He  lies  buried  be- 
tween his  wife  and  his  daughter,  Mary  Eppes ;  across  the  head  of 
these  three  graves  lie  the  remains  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Martha 
Randolph.  This  group  lies  in  front  of  a  gap  in  a  high  brick  wall 
which  surrounds  the  whole  graveyard,  the  gap  being  filled  by  a 
high  iron  grating,  giving  a  full  view  of  ihe.group. 
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JBrFERSON^'S  EDUCATIONAL  POUCT  FOB  YISGIVIA. 

At  the  request  of  the  Law  Revisers,  in  1777,  Mr.  JefiersoD,  drafted 
three  bills  relating  to  Education,  viz. : — 

1.  For  the  more  General  DiffttBioQ  of  Knowledge  bj  means  of  Common 
SchoolSf  and  Grammar  Schools. 

2.  For  Amending  the  Constitution  of  William  and  llaiy  CoUege,  and  sob- 
BtiCuting  more  certain  revenues  for  its  support 

3.  For  establishing  a  Public  Libraiy. 

L  Common  Schools, 

The  Preamble  of  the  Bill  for  the  more  General  Diffusion  of 
Knowledge  reads  as  follows: — 

Whereas  it  appeareth  that  however  certain  forms  of  goverament  are  better 
calculated  than  others  to  protect  individuals  in  the  free  exercise  of  tiieir  natural 
rights,  and  are  at  the  same  time  themselves  better  guarded  against  degeneracy, 
jet  experience  has  shown,  that  even  under  the  best  forms,  those  intmsted  with 
power  have,  in  time,  and  by  slow  operations,  perverted  it  into  tyranny;  and  it 
IS  believed  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  this,  would  be  to  illumin- 
ate, as  far  as  practicable,  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  and  more  eepecmlly 
to  give  them  knowledge  of  those  (acts,  which  history  exhibiteth,  that,  possessed 
thereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  countries,  they  may  be  enabled  to 
know  ambition  under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  their  natural  powers  to 
defeat  its  puq>oses :  And  whereas  it  is  generally  true  that  the  people  will  bo 
happiest  whose  laws  are  l)est,  and  are  best  administered,  and  that  laws  will  be 
Wisely  formed,  and  honestly  administered,  in  proportioo  as  those  who  fbrm  and 
administer  them  are  wise  and  honest ;  whence  it  becomes  expedient  for  pro* 
moting  the  public  happiness,  that  those  persons,  whom  nature  hath  endowed 
with  genius  and  virtue,  should  be  rendered  by  liberal  education  worthy  to  re- 
ceive, and  able  to  regard  the  sacred  deposits  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  that  they  should  be  called  to  that  charge  without  regard  to 
wealth,  birth,  or  other  aceidental  condition  or  circumstance^  but  tlie  indigence 
of  the  greater  number  disabling  them  from  so  educating,  at  their  own  expense^ 
those  of  their  children  whom  nature  hath  fitly  formed  and  disposed  to  become 
useful  instruments  for  the  public,  it  is  better  that  such  should  he  sought  for,  and 
educated  at  the  common  expense  of  all,  than  that  the  happiness  of  all  sliould 
be  confided  to  the  weak  or  wicked. 

This  Preamble  recognizes  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  se- 
cure the  great  mass  of  the  people  from  the  abuses  of  government 
by  popular  intelligence,  and  to  bring  the  advantages  of  liberal  edu* 
cation  within  the  reach  of  those  who  can  profit  by  the  same  with* 
out  regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental  eondition.\  For 
these  purposes  the  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ele- 
mentary School  in  each  Hundred — into  which  each  county  was  to 
be  divided  by  their  county  officers,  designated  'Aldermen,*  who  were 
charged  with  erection  and  repair  of  a  suitable  house  on  a  site  se- 
lected by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hundred.  In  these  schools  all 
free  children  were  entitled  to  receive  tuition  gratis,  for  three  years, 
and  as  much  longer  as  desired  at  the  expense  of  their  parents. 
Reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic  were  to  be  taught  in 
them;  and  the  reading  of  books  were  to  be  such  'as  would,  at  the 
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same  time,  make  them  acqaaiDted  with  OreciaD,  Roman,  English, 
-and  American  History.' 

Over  every  ten  of  these  schools  the  Aldermen  were  to  annually 
appoint  an  Overseer,  ^  eminent  for  his  learning,  integrity,  and  fidelity 
to  the  Commonwealth,'  who  was  to  appoint  and  remove  teachers, 
visit  the  school  as  often  as  once  each  half  year,  examine  the  schol 
ars,  and  see  if  the  plan  of  instruction  recommended  hy  the  visitors 
of  William  and  Mary  Coflege  was  properly  carried  out.  Every 
teacher  was  to  receive  a  fixed  annnal  salary  from  the  county,  and 
'  his  diet,  washing,  and  lodging,'  be  at  the  expense  of  the  '  hundred.' 

'HigJier  grade  of  Common  Schools^  or  Orammar  Schools. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  higher  grade  of  Common  Schools  by 
dividing  the  State  into  twenty  districts — the  Overseers  in  each  dis- 
trict being  charged  to  procure  one  hundred  acres  of  land  centrally 
situated,  and  to  erect  thereon  suitable  buildings  of  brick  or  stone 
for  a  school,  each  having  a  proper  school-room,  a  dining  hall,  four 
rooms  for  a  master  and  usher,  and  ten  or  twelve  lodging  rooms  for 
pupils,  and  necessary  offices.  The  site  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
State.  In  these  'grammar  schools' were  to  be  taught  'the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  the  higher 
parts  of  numeral  arithmetic' 

A  Visitor  was  to  be  annually  appointed  from  each  county  oy  the 
Overseers,  and  these  Visitors,  in  a  district,  were  to  have  about  the 
tame  powers  and  duties  in  regard  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  that  the 
Overseers  had  over  those  of  the  hundreds. 

Each  Overseer,  *•  after  the  most  diligent  and  impartial  examination 
and  inquiry,'  and  after  being  sworn  to  act '  without  favor  or  affec- 
tion,' was  to  annually  select  from  the  schools  under  his  charge,  a 
pupil  of  at  least  two  years'  standing, '  of  the  best  and  most  prom- 
ising genius  and  disposition,'  to  be  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  of 
the  district — to  be  there  boarded  and  educated  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  for  at  least  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Visit- 
ors were  to  discontinue  the  attendance  of  one-third  of  the  least 
promising.  All  were  to  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  save  one  from  each  district  of  the  greatest  merit,  who  was  then 
at  liberty  to  remain  four  years  longer  on  the  public  foundation,  and 
was  thenceforth  deemed  a  '  Senior.'  From  these  Seniors,  the  Visit- 
ors of  the  district  were  annually  to  choose  one,  and  send  him  to 
William  and  Mary  College,  to  be  educated,  boarded,  and  clothed  for 
three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

This  bill  was  not  acted  upon  until  1796,  and  then  its  execution 
was  virtually  defeated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  itself. 
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2.  Seorganiiaiion  of  WiOiam  and  Mary  OoMeg$. 

By  the  second  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  bills,  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  was  to  be  reorganized,  and  converted  into  a  University.  In 
place  of  a  College  whose  Visitors  were  required  to  be  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  whose  Professors  most  subscribe  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  whose  students  must  learn  its  Catechism,  Mr. 
Jefferson  proposed  to  do  away  with  all  religious  tests  for  Visitors, 
Professors,  or  Students,  with  the  following  Professorships :— - 

5kor»l  PhiloK»ph7, 
Law  of  Natnra, 
Uw  of  NsUom. 


'Sculpture. 
Pftintio^, 
GardeniDf, 

Fine  Afto.|  Architecture, 
Poetry, 
Oratwy, 
,  Critieiiin. 
'  Cominoa  Law, 


Mooieipal. 


EeoRomi- 
eal. 

History. 
Pure. 


Methamaticie. 


< 


Mixed. 


Bquitv. 
<  Law  BferebaDt, 

Law  Meritinie. 
,  Law  E^leiiameal. 

Politics, 

Commerce. 

Civil, 

EecleeiaitieaL 

Aritbmetie, 

Geometry. 
'  Mechanics, 

Optics, 

Acoustics, 
,  Aatroooroy. 

Aaatomy, 

Bledaeioe. 


7. 
Ancient 


iCheoBielry, 
Stotiea. 
HydrwUtiei, 
PoeuoMties, 
AfrioaltaM. 
(  Animals  ZoOlofy, 
Natmia  Bimofy.  <  VegetaUee-BoUny. 
(  Mioerals-MioerakigjL 

JHefamw 
ChaJdee, 
eyriaa. 
L  Mueso  Gothie, 
Noitheni.  <  Anclo  Baxoa, 
fOUTloelaodie. 


CFreaelh 
<  luliaa, 
(Gennaa. 


Iffissioaary  ibr  Indian  Hiilofy,  ate. 


While  Governor,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  Visitors  to  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary;  and  during  his  ofiScial  residence  in 
Williamstown,  he  effected  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the  ihsti« 
tution  by  abolishing  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  two  Professor- 
ships of  Divinity  and  Oriental  languages,  and  substituting  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Law  and  Politics ;  one  of  Anatomy,  Medicine,  and 
Chemistry,  and  one  of  Modern  languages;  adding  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations  and  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  duties  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History  to  those  of  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

PubUe  Library, 
The  third  educational  bill  provided  for  the  annual  disbursement 
of  two  thousand  pounds  from  the  State  Treasury,  by  three  persons 
of  learning  and  attention  to  literary  matters,  appointed  by  the  Leg- 
islature, to  purchase  books  and  maps  for  a  State  Library  at  Rich- 
mond. Of  the  action  of  the  Assembly  we  have  seen  no  mention. 
No  effectual  legislation  for  realizing  such  a  library  was  had  till 
1822-23,  when  the  annual  income  from  the  sale  of  reports  and 
statutes,  &c.,  was  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  a  State  library. 
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For  the  next  thirty  years,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  the  constant 
service  of  the  National  Oovemment,  which  taxed  all  his  faculties, 
and  yet  his  correspondence  shows  that  he  never  in  a  single  year, 
while  abroad  as  Ambassador,  or  at  home  as  Secretary  of  State, 
Vice-President,  or  President,  and  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  great 
political  party,  straggling  for  the  sopremacy  in  the  National  and 
State  Administration,  did  he  lose  his  interest,  or  cease  his  efforts 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  schools  and  other  agencies  for  the 
advancement  of  education  in  its  higher  as  well  as  in  its  more  pop- 
alar  forms.  Indeed,  in  this  education  wo  find  the  inspiration  of  all 
his  hopes,  and  all  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  state  and  country. 

Removal  of  Geneva  Professors  to  WcishingUm  or  Virginia, 
In  1791,  he  communicated  to  President  Washington  a  proposi- 
tion from  M.  D^Ivernois  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  remove  in  a  body  to  the  United  States  and 
inaugurate  here  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  most  comprehensive 
character, — and  suggests  that '  the  accession  of  such  a  body  of  pro- 
fessors would  at  once  give  to  the  National  University  (which  Wash- 
ington had  recommended,  in  his  first  Message  to  Congress,  in  1790, 
and  which  he  subsequently  had  intimated  to  Mr.  Jefferson  his  inten- 
tion to  aid  by  a  testamentary  devise)  such  solid  advantages  as  would 
insure  a  very  general  concourse  to  it  of  the  youth  from  all  our 
States,  and  probably  from  all  parts  of  America.'  In  a  subsequent 
letter  (1799),  he  addressed  another  letter  from  Monticello,  in  which 
he  suggests :  'For  a  country  so  marked  for  agriculture  as  ours,  I 
should  think  no  professorship  so  good  as  one  of  agriculture,  who, 
before  the  students  should  leave  college,  should  carry  them  through 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture ; 
and  that  this  professor  should  come  from  no  country  but  England,' 
and  names  Young  (author  of  Letters  on  the  Agriculture  of  France 
and  England)  as  the  man  to  be  obtained.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
suggestions  of  a  Professorship  of  Agriculture  in  this  country. 
While  calling  President  Washington's  attention  to  the  proposition 
of  Professor  D'lvernois',  and  introducing  a  number  of  learned 
professors  into  a  National  University,  he  writes  (in  1794)  to 
Wilson  Nicholas  and  others,  to  ascertain  the  feeling  in  the  As- 
sembly of  Yir^nia,  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  such  a  corps 
of  scientific  teachers  for  Virginia. 
In  a  letter  to  Wilson  Nicholas,  Esq.,  Nov.  22,  1794,  he  writes : — 

The  sum  of  his  proposition  is  to  translate  the  Academj  of  Geneva  in  a  body 
to  this  ooantry.  You  know  well  that  the  colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  Geneva, 
as  seminaries  of  science,  are  considered  as  the  two  ejres  of  Europe;  while  Great 
Britain  and  America  give  the  preference  to  the  former;  and  all  other  countries 
gire  it  to  the  latter.    I  am  My  sensible  that  two  powerful  obstacles  are  in  the 
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vajoftbis  propoeiiion.  Ist  The  expense.  2d.  Thecommunioation  ofsdenoe 
in  foreign  languages ;  that  is  to  say,  in  French  and  Latin ;  but  I  have  been  so 
long  absent  from  my  own  country  as  to  be  an  incompetent  judge  either  of  the 
force  of  the  objections,  or  of  the  dispositions  of  those  who  are  to  decide  on 
them.  The  respectability  of  Mr.  D'lvemois'  character,  and  that,  too,  of  tlie 
proposition,  require  an  answer  from  me,  and  that  it  should  be  given  on  due  in- 
quiry. He  desires  secrecy  to  a  certain  degree  for  the  reasons  which  he  explains. 
What  I  have  to  request  of  you,  my  dear  sir,  is,  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
consider  his  proposition,  to  consult  on  its  expediency  and  practicability  with 
such  gentlemen  of  the  Assembly  as  you  think  best,  and  take  such  other  meas- 
ures as  you  shall  think  best,  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  sense  of  that  body, 
were  the  proposition  to  be  hazarded  to  them. 

Id  1795  (Feb.  6),  he  writes  to  M.  D'lvernois: — 

Your  proposition,  however,  for  transplanting  the  College  of  Geneva  to  my 
own  country,  was  too  analogous  to  all  my  attachments  to  science,  not  to  excite 
a  lively  interest  in  my  mind,  and  the  essays  which  were  necessary  to  try  its 
practicability.  This  depended  altogether  on  the  opinions  and  dispositions  of 
our  State  Legislature  which  was  then  in  session.  I  immediately  communicated 
TOur  papers  to  a  member  of  the  legislature,  whose  abilities  and  zeal  pointed 
him  out  as  proper  for  it,  urging  him  to  sound  as  many  of  the  leading  members 
as  he  could,  and  if  he  found  their  opinions  favorable,  to  bring  forward  the  prop- 
osition; but  if  he  should  find  it  desperate,  not  to  hazard  it;  because  I  thought 
it  best  not  to  commit  the  honor  of  our  State  or  of  your  College,  by  an  useless 
act  of  eclat.  It  was  not  till  within  three  days  that  I  have  had  an  interview 
with  him,  and  an  account  of  his  proceedings.  Ue  communicated  the  papers  to 
a  great  number  of  the  members,  and  discussed  them  maturely,  but  privately, 
with  them.  They  were  generally  well-disposed  to  the  proposition,  and  some  of 
tiiem  warmly ;  however,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  conclusion, 
that  it  could  not  be  effected.  The  reasons  which  they  thought  would,  with 
certainty,  prevail  against  it,  were^l,  that  our  youth,  not  &miliarized  but  with 
their  mother  tongue,  were  not  prepared  to  receive  instructions  in  any  other;  2, 
that  the  expense  of  the  institution  would  excite  uneasiness  in  their  constituents 
and  endanger  its  permanence ;  and,  3,  that  its  extent  was  disproportioned  to 
the  narrow  state  of  population  with  us. 

In  1810,  he  writes  from  Monticcllo  to  Goveroor  Tyler,  who  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  in  the  Legislature : — 

This  is  impossible.  I  have,  indeed,  two  great  measures  at  heart,  without 
which  no  Republic  can  maintain  itself  in  strength.  1.  That  of  general  educa- 
tion, to  enable  every  man  to  judge  for  himself  what  will  secure  or  endanger  his 
fieedom.  2.  To  divide  every  county  into  hundreds^  of  such  size  that  all  the 
cliildren  of  each  will  be  within  reach  of  a  central  school  in  it  But  this  divisioa 
looks  to  many  other  fundamental  provisions.  Every  hundred,  besides  a  school, 
should  have  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  Constable,  and  a  Captain  of  Militia. 
These  ofiQcers,  or  some  others  within  the  hundred,  should  be  a  corporation  to 
manage  all  its  concerns,  to  take  care  of  its  roads,  its  poor,  and  its  police  by  pa- 
trols, Ac.,  (as  the  selectmen  of  the  Eastern  townships).  Every  hundred  should 
select  one  or  two  jurors  to  serve  where  requisite,  and  all  other  elections  should 
be  made  in  the  hundreds  separately,  and  the  votes  of  all  the  hundreds  be 
brought  together.  Our  present  Captaincies  might  be  declared  hundreds  for  the 
present,  with  a  power  to  the  courts  to  alter  them  occasionally.  These  little 
Republics  would  be  the  main  strength  of  the  great  one.  We  owe  to  them  the 
vigor  g^ven  to  our  resolution  in  its  commencement  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
by  them  the  Eastern  States  were  enabled  to  repeal  the  embargo  in  opposition 
to  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States,  and  their  large  and  lubberly 
division  into  counties  which  can  never  be  assembled.  Several  orders  are  g^ven 
out  from  a  center  to  the  foreman  of  every  hundred,  as  to  the  sergeants  of  an 
army,  and  the  whole  nation  is  thrown  into  energetic  action,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  one  instant  and  as  one  man,  and  becomes  absolutely  irresistible.  Could 
I  once  see  this,  I  should  consider  it  as  the  dawn  of  tiie  salvation  of  the  Repub- 
lic, as  say  with  old  Simeon,  'none  dimUlsa  Domine.*    Bu\  w  ^jkJEb9tt«&.^w^\)(^ 
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as  wise  as  we  are,  and  will  establiib  In  the  fbllneas  of  time  those  things  not  yet 
ripe  for  establishment    80  be  it,  and  to  yonraelf  health,  happiness,  and  long  life. 

Mr.  Parton,  in  his  ^  Life  of  Thomas  Jefierson,'  remarks : — 
In  his  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Virginia  to  the  cost 
of  mitintaining  a  common  school  in  each  '  ward '  of  every  county, 
he  showed  all  his  old  tact  and  skill  His  *  ward  *  was  to  be  '  so  laid 
off  as  to  comprehend  the  number  of  inhabitants  necessary  to  fur- 
niafa  a  captain's  company  of  militia,' — five  hundred  persons  of  all 
ages  and  either  sex.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  convince  the  aver* 
age  planter  that  he,  the  rich  nuin  of  the  ward,  had  an  interest  in 
contributing  to  the  common  school,  the  teacher  of  which  was  to  re- 
ceive a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  'board  round.* 
Jefferson'  met  this  objection  in  a  letter  that  still  possesses  convincing 
power.  And  his  argument  comes  home  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  cities  now  rising  every  where,  and  destined  to  contain  half  of 
the  population  of  this  continent  What  are  they  but  a  narrow  rim 
of  elegance  and  plenty  around  a  vast  and  deep  abyss  of  squalor, 
into  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  dainty  children  of  the  smiling 
verge  are  sure  to  slide  at  last !  How  eloquent  are  these  quiet  words 
of  Jefferson,  when  we  apply  them  to  our  own  city !  Would  that  I 
could  give  them  wings  to  carry  the  passage  round  the  world. 

And  will  the  wealthy  individual  have  no  retribntion?  And  what  will  this 
be?  1.  The  peopling  his  neighborhood  with  honest,  useful,  and  enlightened 
citisens,  understanding  their  own  rights,  and  firm  in  their  perpetuation.  2. 
When  his  descendants  become  poor,  which  they  generally  do  within  three  gen- 
erations (no  law  of  primogeniture  now  perpetuating  wealth  in  the  same  &mi- 
lies),  their  children  will  be  educated  by  the  then  rich ;  and  the  little  advance 
he  now  makes  to  poverty,  while  rich  himself,  will  be  repaid  by  the  rich  to  his 
descendants  when  they  become  poor,  and  thus  give  tliem  a  chance  of  rising  again. 
This  is  a  solid  consideration,  and  should  go  home  to  the  bosom  of  every  parent 
This  will  be  seed  sown  in  fertile  around.  It  is  a  provision  for  his  famtiy  look- 
ing to  distant  times,  and  far  in  duration  beyond  that  he  has  now  in  hand  for 
them.  Let  every  man  count  backwards  in  his  own  family,  and  see  how  many 
generations  he  can  go,  before  he  comes  to  the  ancestor  who  made  the  fortune 
he  now  holds.  Most  will  be  stopped  at  the  first  generation;  many  at  the  sec- 
ond; few  wiU  reach  the  third ;  and  not  one  in  the  State  can  go  beyond  the  fifth. 

Like  Franklin,  he  was  not  content  with  appealing  only  to  tho 

higher  motives.     State  pride  was  a  chord  which  he  touched  with 

effect.     He  reminded  Virginians,  that,  before  the  Revolution,  the 

mass  of  education  in  Virginia  placed  her  with  the  foremost  of  her 

aister  colonics ;  but  now  '  the  little  we  have  we  import,  like  beggars, 

from  other  States,  or  import  their  beggars  to  bestow  on  us  their 

miserable  crumbs.'    He  pointed  to  Virginia's  ancient  friend  and 

ally,  Massachusetts,  only  one-tenth  as  large  as  Virginia,  and  the 

twenty-first  state  in  the  Union  in  size.     But  she  has  *  more  influence 

in  our  confederacy  than  any  other  State  in  it'     Why !    '  From  her 

attention  to  education  unquestionably.    There  can  be  no  stronger 

proof  that  knowledge  is  power  and  that  ignoisnce  is  weakness.' 
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Jefferson  was  forty  years  in  getting  the  University  of  Virginia 
established.  Long  he  hoped  that  the  ancient  college  of  William  and 
Mary  could  be  freed  from  limiting  conditions  and  influences,  and  be 
developed  into  a  true  university.  As  late  as  1820  he  was  still  striv- 
ing for  a  'consolidation'  of  the  old  college  with  the  forming  institu- 
tion in  Albemarle.  It  was  already  apparent  that  the  want  of  America 
was,  not  new  institutions  of  learning,  but  a  suppression  of  one-half 
of  those  already  existing,  and  the  *  survival  of  the  fittest,'  enriched 
by  the  spoils  of  the  weak.  But  William  and  Mary,  like  most  of  the 
colleges  of  Christendom,  is  constricted  by  the  ignorance  and  vanity 
of  '  benefactors,'  who  gave  their  money  to  found  an  institution  for 
all  time,  and  annexed  conditions  to  their  gifts  which  were  suited 
only  to  their  own  time.  Nothing  remained  but  to  create  a  new  in- 
stitution. In  1794  a  strange  circumstance  occurred,  which  ^ve  him 
hopes  of  attaining  his  object  by  a  short  cut  Several  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  College  of  Geneva,  Switzerhind,  dissatisfied  with  the 
political  condition  of  their  canton,  united  in  proposing  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  remove  in  a  body  to  Virginia,  and  continue  their  vocation 
mider  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  legislature.  On  sound- 
ing influential  members,  he  discovered  that  the  project  was  premature, 
and  it  was  not  pressed.  The  coming  of  Dr.  Priestly,  followed  by 
some  learned  friends  of  his  and  other  men  of  science,  revived  his 
hopes.  A  letter  to  Priestly  in  1800  shows  that  the  great  outlines 
of  the  scheme  were  then  fully  drawn  in'  his  mind.  He  told  the 
learned  exile  that  he  desired  to  found  in  the  center  of  the  State  a 
*  university  on  a  plan  so  broad  and  liberal  and  modem  as  to  be  worth 
patronizing  with  the  public  support,  and  be  a  temptation  to  the 
youth  of  other  States  to  come  and  drink  of  the  cup  of  knowledge, 
and  fraternize  with  us.'  He  proposed  that  the  professors  should 
follow  no  other  calling ;  and  he  hoped  '  to  draw  from  Europe  the 
first  characters  in  science  by  considerable  temptations.'  He  asked 
Dr.  Priestly  to  draw  up  a  plan,  and  favor  him  with  advice  and  sug- 
gestions. During  his  presidency,  he  still  embraced  opportunities  to 
increase  his  knowledge  of  such  institutions.  After  his  retirement, 
the  war  of  1812  interposed  obstacles;  but,  from  the  peace  of  1815 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  the  University  of  Virginia  was  the  chief 
subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  chief  object  of  his  labors. 

*  CompiM  from  Pftrton  »m1  Randall  Biogmphte,  and  tba  aolkorttiai  oilad  by  tlMm.  TIm 
moat  exhauative  hiitory  of  the  University  in  iu  early  itaget  will  be  fiMwd  in  the  LetUrt  «f 
Thomas  Jeff$r$on  and  Ja*^  C  CbM<,  with  Mr.  Jefibnoo*t  oriftnal  Bill,  and  a  biography  of  BCr. 
CabeU-538  pafet.    18S& 
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In  1814,  an  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  Albemarle  academy, 
located  at  Charlottesville,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
whose  co5peration  was  invited,  the  plan  of  studies  was  enlarged 
into  the  usual  college  curriculum,  and  the  administration  confided  to 
a  Board  of  Visitors.  The  total  subscription  collected  in  the  central 
counties  of  Virginia  was  about  140,000,  toward  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe,  George  Divers,  John  Harris,  Reuben 
Lindsay,  John  H.  Cocke,  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  John  Patterson,  Wilson 
0.  Nicholas,  each  gave  $1,000.  Under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the 
Central  College ;  and  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of 
public  instruction  embracing  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  to 
te  diffuse  the  benefits  of  education  throughout  the  commonwealth, 
with  Central  college  as  the  university,  was  agitated  in  the  legislature 
of  that  year.  A  plan  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  closely  re- 
sembling the  plan  drawn  up  by  him  in  1779,  was  submitted  at  the 
session  of  1817,  which  passed  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  was 
postponed  by  the  Senate,  that  the  public  might  be  better  informed 
of  its  features,  to  the  ensuing  session,  in  February,  1818.  To 
effectuate  this,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  both  Houses,  the  report, 
which  preceded  the  bill,  the  bill  itself,  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Jefferson's  original  bill  of  1779,  and  his  letter  to  the 
president  of  the  Albemarle  academy  in  1814,  proposing  an  expan- 
sion of  that  institution  into  a  college  as  part  of  a  State  system — 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the  State. 

At  the  session  of  1818,  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  from  the 
revenues  of  the  Literary  Fund  forty-five  thousand  dollars  j^er  annum 
for  the  primary  education  ot  the  poor,  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  for  the  support  of  a  university,  on  a  site  and  on  a  plan 
to  be  fixed  by  a  commission  consisting  of  twenty-four  members, 
one  taken  from  each  senate  district.  The  commissioners  assembled 
at  Rockfish  Gap,  August  1,  1818,  and  after  a  session  of  five  days, 
located  the  university  on  the  site  of  Central  college,  which  institu- 
tion was  thereby  merged  in  it,  and  decided  on  the  plan  of  a  build- 
ing; the  branches  of  learning  to  be  taught;  the  number  and 
description  of  professorships;  and  certain  general  principles  of 
administration  to  be  incorporated  into  the  organic  law.  The  report 
embodying  the  action  of  the  commission,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, whose  recommendations  were  substantially  adopted,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature;  and  in  January,  1819,  the  law  organizing 
the  university  was  enacted. 

In  February,  1819,  the  first  Board  of  Visitors  was  chosen,  and  it 
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coDsisted  of  Tbomaa  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Chapman  Johnson, 
James  Breckenridge,  Robert  B.  Taylor,  John  Cocke,  and  Joseph  C. 
Cabell.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1819,  the  visitors  held  their  first 
meeting,  and  ananimoasly  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Rector.  Of 
these  eminent  men,  the  most  active  and  efficient  in  all  the  stmgglea 
to  establish  the  institution,  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation,  to 
enlighten  and  conciliate  the  people  of  the  State  in  all  the  misunder- 
standings which  the  large  pecuniary  outlay  on  building  and  the  re- 
ligious jealousies  of  denominations  evoked — was  Joseph  Carring^n 
Cabell  Of  an  ancient  and  opulent,  family— ^listinguishcd  in  both 
the  paternal  and  maternal  line,  himself  a  man  of  practical  ability, 
highly  educated  by  competent  teachers  and  foreign  travel,  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson^s,  whose  aims  he  resolved  to  see 
fairly  carried  out  without  any  ambition  to  draw  attention  to  his  own 
views  and  labors — ^Mr.  Cabell  deserves  the  credit,  next  to  its  pro- 
jector, of  being  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  The 
institution  is  situated  on  a  hill  which  commands  fine  views.  The 
buildings,  erected  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan,  on  three  sides  of  a  aqoara 
or  lawn,  front  inwards.  One  side  is  occupied  by  the  rotunda  and 
some  other  structures  for  the  common  use  of  the  students,  and  two 
sides  by  professors'  houses  (called  pavilions),  and  intervening  rows 
of  students*  apartments,  each  one  story  in  height  and  faced  with 
colonnades.  The  partitions,  ten  in  number,  display  different  archi- 
tectural order,  the  capitals  of  which  were  executed  in  Italy.  The 
students'  rooms,  both  in  the  location  and  construction,  receive  cer- 
tain points  of  necessary  supervision,  and  avoidance  of  accidents  by 
fire  and  panic,  but  involved  increased  appropriations,  which  finally 
ran  up  from  175,000,  as  estimated,  to  $300,000,  and  had  well  nig^ 
wrecked  the  institution  before  the  professors  or  students  had  entered 
into  residence. 

The  appointment  to  a  professorship  of  Dr.  Cooper  (celebrated  as 
Dr.  Priestley's  friend,  whose  religious  opinions  he  shared,  and  also 
as  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Sedition  Law)  in  1820,  under  an  ar- 
rangement made  by  the  visitors  of  Central  college  in  1818,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  violent  attacks  on  the  institution  both  in  and 
out  of  the  State,  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  alienate  a  majority 
of  tl^  members  of  the  legislature.  Dr.  Cooper's  withdrawal  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  him,  and^  the  subsequent  appointment  of  able 
and  learned  men  to  the  different  professorships  without  any  ques- 
tion or  test,  so  for  as  Mr.  Jefferson  was  concerned,  as  to  their 
religious  opinions,  and  yet  all  of  them  of  strong  religions  con- 
victions, should  for  ever  relieve  the  founder  of  the  university  of  any 
suspicion  of  using  it  in  the  service  of  proaeAyluxix^. 
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The  nniversitj  was  opened  on  tbe  Ist  of  April,  1825,  with  foftj 
students — and  thus  Mr.  Jefferson  snoeeeded  in  planting  on  Virginia 
soil  a  university,  unique  in  two  particulars.*  In  all  other  American 
colleges  then  existing,  the  controlling  influence  was  wielded  by  one 
of  the  learned  professions ;  and  all  students  were  compelled  to  pursue 
a  course  of  studies  originally  prescribed  by  that  one  profession  for  its 
own  perpetuation.  In  the  University  of  Virginia,  founded  through 
the  influence  and  persistent  tact  of  Jefferson,  seconded  at  every 
stage  by  the  zeal  and  ability  of  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  all  the  professions 
are  upon  an  equality,  and  every  student  is  free  to  choose  what 
knowledge  he  will  acquire,  and  what  neglect.  It  is  a  secularised 
university.  Knowledge  and  scholarship  are  there  neither  rivals  nor 
enemies,  but  equal  and  independent  sources  of  mental  power,  invit- 
ing all,  compelling  none.  Jefferson's  intention  was  to  provide  an 
assemblage  of  schools  and  professors,  where  every  student  could 
find  facilities  for  getting  just  what  knowledge  he  wanted,  without 
being  obliged  to  pretend  to  pursue  studies  for  which  he  had  neither 
need  nor  taste.  He  desired,  also,  to  test  his  favorite  principle  of 
trusting  every  individual  to  the  custody  of  his  own  honor  and  con- 
science. It  was  his  wish  that  students  should  stand  on  the  simple 
footing  of  citizens,  amenable  only  to  the  laws  of  their  State  and 
country,  and  that  the  head  of  the  faculty  should  be  a  regularly 
commissioned  magistrate,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  any  who  had  vio- 
lated those  laws.  This  part  of  the  scheme  he  was  compelled,  at  a 
critical  moment,  to  drop ;  but  he  did  so  only  to  avoid  the  peril  of  a 
more  important  failure.  But  he  held'to  the  principle.  He  would 
have  no  espionage  upon  the  students ;  but  left  all  of  them  free  to 
improve  their  opportunities  in  their  own  way,  provided  the  laws  of 
the  land  were  not  broken,  and  the  rights  of  others  were  respected. 
His  trust  was  in  the  conscience  and  good  sense  of  the  students,  in 
the  moral  influence  of  a  superior  corps  of  instructors,  and  in  an 
elevated  public  opinion. 

The  institution  differs  from  other  American  colleges  in  these  par> 
ticulars :  there  is  no  president ;  all  the  professors  are  of  equal  rank, 
except  that  one  of  their  number  is  elected  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
and  performs  the  usual  representative  duties.  They  get  from  the 
university  a  small  fixed  salary,  meant  to  be  sufficient  for  subsistence. 
Besides  this,  every  professor  receives  a  small  fee  from  each  of  the 
students  attending  his  '  school.'  There  are  no  rewards  given  by  the 
unii'ersity  and  no  honors,  except  a  statement  of  the  student's  pro* 
ficiency  in  each  of  the  *  schools '  which  he  attends ;  and  that  profi*- 

*  Putoo*!  Life  of  Jdbnoo. 
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ciency  is  ascertained,  not  by  a  system  of  daily  marks,  but  by  an 
examination  which  is  intended  to  be  thorough  and  just  '  Oradna- 
tion '  signifies  only  that  a  student  has  acquitted  himself  well  in  one 
of  the  *  groups '  of  schools.  A  great  point  is  made  of  the  examin- 
ations. 'Rigorous  written  examinations,'  Dr.  Charles  Venable,  the 
chairman  of  the  faculty,  has  recently  written,  *are  held  periodically 
in  each  school,  and  the  diploma  of  the  school  is  conferred  on  those 
student^  only  whose  examination-papers  come  np  to  a  fixed  stand- 
ard. That  is,  the  candidate  for  graduation  must  obtain  four-fifths 
(in  some  of  the  schools  three-fourths)  of  the  Talues  assigned  to  the 
questions  set  in  the  examinations.  No  distinctions  are  made  among 
the  graduates.  A  student  either  graduates  cum  laude  or  not  at  all. 
In  the  lower  classes  of  the  schools  like  examinations  are  held,  and 
certificates  of  distinction  given  to  those  who  come  np  to  the  stand- 
ard of  three-fourths  of  the  values  of  the  questions  set' 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  institution  is  the  homage  it  pays  to 
religion.  This  is  unique.  In  other  colleges  it  is  assumed  that 
students  will  neither  go  to  church  nor  attend  prayers  unless  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so.  This  university,  on  the  contrary,  assumes 
that  religion  has  an  attractive  power  of  its  own,  and  leaves  it  to 
each  student  to  go  to  church  and  attend  prayers,  or  to  abstain  from 
so  doing.  Daily  prayers  are  held,  and  a  service  on  Sunday  is  con- 
ducted by  a  clergyman  of  the  vicinity,  elected  in  rotation  from  the 
chief  denominations  of  the  State ;  and  lie  is  maintained  by  the  vol- 
untary contributions  of  the  inmates  of  the  university.  But  the 
dishonor  is  not  put  upon  him  of  compelling  attendance  at  his  min- 
istrations. Dr.  Venable  states  that  the  results  of  this  system  of 
freedom  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  '  The  students,'  he 
says, '  contribute  with  commendable  liberality  to  the  support  of  the 
chaplain,  who  goes  constantly  in  and  out  among  them  as  their  friend 
and  brother,  laboring  earnestly  in  the  promotion  of  Christian  activ- 
ity and  all  good  works.  There  is  always  a  respectable  attendance 
of  student  worshipers  at  morning  prayers,  a  good  attendance  of 
students  in  the  Sunday  services  in  the  chapel  as  well  as  in  the 
churches  in  the  town.  There  is  an  earnest  Christian  activity  among 
the  students,  which  employs  itself  in  the  difierent  enterprises  of  the 
University  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  They  keep  up  six 
Sunday-schools  in  the  sparsely-settled  mountain  districts  of  the 
neighborhood, — five  for  whites  and  one  for  freedmen,  with  an  aver^ 
age  attendance  on  each  of  thirty  pupils.  This  steady  Christian  activ* 
ity  is  not  a  thing  of  to-day,  but  it  has  been  the  rule  for  years.' 

Dr.  Venable  bears  explicit  testimony  also  to  the  happy  results  of 
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Mr.  Jefferson's  darling  system  of  trusting  the  stadentA,  instead  of 
spying  them.  '  I  have  seen/  he  says, '  the  plan  of  trusting  to  the 
student's  honor,  and  of  the  abolition  of  all  espionage,  tested  here 
and  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  It  has  also  been  adopted 
in  most  of  the  Virginia  colleges  with  the  best  results.  Its  effects  in 
imbuing  the  body  of  the  students  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and  can- 
dor, in  giving  them  the  proper  scorn  for  a  lie,  and  in  promoting  a 
frank  and  manly  intercourse  between  the  students  and  pcofessors, 
can  not  be  too  highly  estimated.  A  student  who  is  known  to  have 
been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  his  examination  pledge,  or  of  any  other 
falsehood  in  his  dealings  with  the  authorities, — things  of  rare  occur- 
rence,— is  not  permitted  by  his  fellows  to  remain  in  the  institution.' 

It  is  also  his  opinion,  that  the  university  has  signally  answered 
the  great  design  of  its  founder,  which  was  to  raise  the  standard  of 
liberal  education  in  Virginia.  The  mere  fact  of  keeping  its  diplomas, 
so  far  as  is  possible  to  human  scrutiny,  free  from  falsehoods,  and 
issuing  no  diplomas  of  the  kind  called  honorary,  has  had  a  percepti- 
ble effect,  he  thinks,  in  restoring  to  parchment  a  portion  of  the  power 
it  once  had  to  confer  honorable  distinction. 

Like  all  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  Southern  States,  it 
was  subjected  to  a  most  severe  ordeal  during  the  late  war.  The 
number  of  students  had  gone  on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  until 
it  had  reached  an  average  of  six  hundred  and  fifty.  Then  came  the 
rude  blast  of  war,  which  a  Southern  student  must  have  been  much 
more  or  something  less  than  human,  not  to  have  obeyed.  Abstract 
truth  is  usually  powerless  when  father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers, 
friends,  and  neighbors  are  all  pulling  the  other  way.  Hundreds  of 
alumni  (the  strength  of  a  university)  fell  in  battle,  never  doubting 
that  they  died  for  their  country  and  their  rights.  But  during  the 
whole  of  the  four  years'  struggle,  the  university  was  kept  open,  and 
only  once  did  the  war  come  near  it  In  March,  1865,  Greneral  Sher- 
idan was  at  Charlottesville  with  a  body  of  cavalry ;  but  during  the 
few  days  of  his  stay  in  the  neighborhood  he  placed  guards  around 
the  grounds  of  the  university,  and  preserved  its  property  uninjured. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  peace,  education  being  in 
arrears,  and  the  people,  it  is  said,  more  hopeful  than  they  are  now, 
the  number  of  students  was  again  nearly  five  hundred.  The  Cata- 
logue for  1876  shows  three  hundred  and  sixty -five.  Virginia,  be- 
sides bearing  up  under  a  great  load  of  debt,  has  nobly  continued  the 
annual  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars ;  and  two  citizens 
of  the  State,  Samuel  Miller  and  Thomas  Johnson,  have  recently 
[1773]  given  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  to  found  a  de- 
partment of  industrial  chemistry  aivd  engineering. 
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Mr.  Jefferson  was  often  called  on  to  advise  tbe  sons  of  his  warm 
personal  and  political  friends,  as  to  studies  and  conduct,  of  which 
we  introduce  examples  in  this  place. 

GOUBBE  OF  LAW  BBADDm— 176t. 

The  following  Course  6f  Legal  Study  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefiei^ 
son  about  the  year  1765  for  tbe  use  of  a  young  friend  whose  coune 
of  reading  was  confided  to  hini,^d  rcTised  by  him  in  1814  in  respect 
to  subsequeut  publications : — 

Before  you  enter  on  the  study  of  the  law  a  safllcient  gnmndwork  must  be  laid. 
For  this  purpose  an  acquaintance  with  the  I^tin  and  French  languages  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  fonner  you  have ;  the  latter  must  liow  be  acquired. 
Mathetnatics  and  Natural  Philosophy  are  so  useftil  in  the  nioet  familiar  occur- 
rences of  life,  and  are  so  peculiarly  engaging  and  deKghtftil  as  would  induce 
every  one  to  wish  an  acquaintance  with  them.  BesidM  this,  the  fiiculties  of 
the  mind,  like  the  members  of  the  body,  are  streugthened  and  improved  by. ex- 
ercise. Mathematical  reasonings  and  deductions  are  theret>re  a  fine  preparatloR 
fiMT  investigating  tlie  abstruse  speculations  of  the  law.  In  these  and  the  anal- 
ogous branches  of  science  the  following  books  are  recommended: — 

Maikematics, — Beyzout,  Cours  de  Math^matiques — the  best  for  a  student  ever 
published;  Moiitucla  or  Bossut,  Histoire  des  Math^matiques. 

Aatronamy. — Ferguson,  and  le  Monnier  or  de  Laianda 

Ckogrctphy. — Pinkerton. 

Nat  Philosophy. — Joyce^s  Scientiflc  Dialogues;  Martin's  Philosophia  Britannica, 
Muachenbroek*s  Cours  de  Physique. 

This  foundation  being  laid,  you  may  enter  regularly  on  the  study  of  the 
kw,  taking  with  it  such  of  its  kindred  sciences  .as  will  contribute  to  eminence 
in  its  attainment  The  principal  of  these  are  Physics,  Ethics,  Religion,  Natural 
Law,  Belles  Lettres,  Criticism,  Rhetoric,  and  Oratory.  The  carrying  on  several 
studies  at  a  time  is  attended  with  advantage.  Variety  relieves  the  mind  as  well 
ss  the  eye,  palled  with  too  long  attention  to  a  single  object,  but,  with  both, 
transitions  from  one  object  to  another  may  be  so  fVequent  and  transitory  as  to 
leave  no  impression.  The  mean  is  therefore  to  be  steered,  and  a  competent 
space  of  time  allotted  to  each  branch  of  study.  Again,  a  g^reat  inequality  is  ob- 
servable in  the  vigor  of  the  mind  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  Its  powers  at 
these  periods  should  therefore  be  attended  to,*  in  marshaling  the  business  of-  tbe 
day.  For  these  reasons  I  should  recommend  the  following  distributioQ  of  your 
time: — 

TiU  Eighl  o'clock  in  (he  morning^  employ  yowndf  in  Physical  Studies. 

Ethics,  Religion,  natural  and  sectarian,  and  Natcu^  Law,  reading  the  follow- 
fajg  books : — 

Agriculture. — Dickson's  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients;  TuU's  Horse-hoeing  Hus- 
bandry ;  Lord  Karnes'  Grentleman  Farmer ;  Young's  Rural  Economy ;  Hale's 
Body  of  Husbandry;  De  Serree's  Th^tre  d* Agriculture. 

Chemistry.— L&yomeT,  Conversations  in  Chemistry. 

Anatomy, — John  and  James  Bell's  Anatomy. 

Zodlogy. — Abrege  du  Systdme  de  la  nature  de  Linn6  par  Gillbert;  Manual 
d'Hlstoire  Naturelle  by  Blumenbach,  Buffon,  including  Montbeiliard  and  La 

.   Cepedo ;  Wilson's  American  Ornithology. 

Botany. — Barton's  Elements  of  Botany ;  Turton's  Linneus ;  Persoon's  Synopsis 
Plantanim. 

Ethics  and  Natural  Religion. — Locke's  Essay ;  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Mind  in 
the  Search  after  Truth;  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind;  Enfield's 
History  of  Philosophy;  Condorcet,  Progi^  de  TEsprit  Humain;  Cicero  de 
Officiis,  Tuaculanae,  de  Senectute,  Somnia  Scipionis;  Seneoe  Philosophies; 
Hutchinson's  Introduction  to  Morel  Philosophy;  Lord  Kames'  Natural  Relig- 
ion; Traite  Elementaire  de  Morale  et  Bouheur*  La  Ssgssse  de  Chartou. 
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BeUgian  Sectarian, — ^Bible ;  New  Teetament,  CommeotarieB  on  them  by  Middle- 
ton  in  his  WorkSf  and  by  Priestley  in  his  Corraptions  of  Christianity  and 
Early  Opinions  of  Christ;  The  Sermons  of  Sterne,  liassillon  and  Bourdalooeii 

Kaiural  Law. — Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens;  Rayneval,  Institutions  du  Droit  de  la 
Nature  et  des  Gens. 

From  JEighi  1o  Twekt  read  Law, 

The  general  course  of  this  reading  may  be  formed  on  the  following  grounds. 
Lord  Coke  has  g^ven  us  the  first  views  of  the  whole  body  of  law  worthy  now 
of  being  studied ;  for  so  much  of  the  admirable  work  of  Bracton  is  now  obso- 
lete that  the  students  should  turn  to  it  occasionally  only,  when  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  particular  portions  of  the  law.  Coke's  Institutes  are  a  perfect  digest  of 
the  law  in  his  day.  After  this,  new  laws  were  added  by  the  Legislature,  and 
new  deyelopmenta  of  the  old  law  by  the  judges,  until  they  had  become  so 
voluminous  as  to  require  a  new  digest.  This  was  ably  executed  by  Matthew 
Bacon,  although  unfortunately  under  an  alphabetical  instead  of  analytical  ar- 
rangement of  matter.  The  same  process  of  new  laws  and  new  decisions  on  the 
old  laws  going  on,  called  at  length  for  the  same  operation  again,  and  produced 
the  inimitable  Commentaries  of  Blackstone.*  In  the  department  of  the  Cbanceiy, 
a  similar  progress  has  taken  place.  Lord  Karnes  has  given  us  the  first  digest 
of  the  principles  of  that  branch  of  our  jurisprudence,  more  valuable  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  matter  than  for  its  exact  conformity  with  the  English  decisions. 
The  reporters  from  the  early  times  of  that  branch  to  that  of  the  same  Matthew 
Bacon  are  well  digested,  but  alphabetically  also  in  the  abridgment  of  the  cases 
in  equity,  the  second  volume  of  which  is  said  to  be  done  by  him.  This  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  able  reporters,  of  which  Fonblanque  has  given  us  a 
summary  digest  by  commentaries  on  the  text  of  the  earlier  work,  ascribed  to 
Ballow,  entitled  *  A  Treatise  on  Equity.'  The  course  of  reading  recommended 
then  in  these  two  branches  of  the  law  is  the  following : — 

Common  Law. — Coke's  Institutes ;  Select  Cases  from  the  Subsequent  Reporters 
to  the  time  of  Matthew  Bacon ;  Bacon's  Abridgment ;  Select  Cases  from  the 
Subsequent  Reporters  to  the  Present  Day ;  Select  Tracts  on  Law,  among 
which  those  of  Baron  Gilbert  are  all  of  the  first  merit;  the  Virginia  Laws; 
Reports  on  them. 

Chancery. — Lord  Kames'  Principles  of  Equity,  3d  edition ;  Select  Cases  finom 
the  Chancery  Reporters  to  the  time  of  Matthew  Bacon ;  the  Abridgment  of 
Cases  in  Equity ;  Select  Cases  from  the  Subsequent  Reporters  to  the  Present 
Day ;  Fonblanque's  Treatise  of  Equity. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries  (Tucker's  edition)  as  the  best  perfect  digest  of 
both  branches  of  law. 

« 

In  reading  the  Reporters,  enter  into  a  common-place  book  every  case  of 
value,  condensed  into  the  narrowest  compass  possible,  which  will  admit  of  pre- 
senting distinctiy  the  principles  of  the  case.  This  operation  is  doubly  useful, 
insomuch  as  it  obliges  the  student  to  seek  out  the  pith  of  the  case,  and  habitu- 
ates him  to  a  condensation  of  thought,  and  to  an  acquisition  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  all  talents,  that  of  never  using  two  words  where  one  will  do.  It  fixes 
the  case,  too,  more  indelibly  in  the  mind 

From  Twelve  to  One  read  PoUiics. 

Pontics^  General — Locke  on  Government,  Sidney  on  Government,  Priestley's 
First  Principles  of  Government,  Review  of  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws. 
De  Lolme  sur  le  constitution  d'Angleterre ;  De  Burgh's  Political  Disquisitions; 
Hatsell's  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Select  Parliamentary  De- 
bates of  England  and  IrcJland ;  Chipman's  Sketches  of  the  Principles  of  Gov- 
ernment ;  The  Federalist. 
PoliHcal  JScoiMmty.— Say's  Economic  Politique ;  Malthus  on  the  Principles  of 
'  Population  *  De  Tracy's  woric  on  Polit  Boon.,  now  about  to  be  printed,  1814. 

In  the  Afternoon  read  History, 
Bistoryy  Aneieni. — ^The  Greek  and  Latin  Originals ;  Select  histories  from  the 
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UniTersal  History ;  6ibbon*8  Dedioe  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  Histoire 
ancienne  de  Millot. 

Modem, — Histoire  moderoe  de  Millot;  Busael^s  Hiatoxy  of  Modem  Europe; 
Bobert80u*8  Charles  V. 

EnglisK — The  original  histoHam,  to  wU :  Tbe  Histoiy  of  Edward  2Dd,  bj  E.  F. ; 
Habingtoo's  Edward  4th ;  Morels  Richard  3rd ;  Lord  Bacon's  Henry  7th ; 
Lord  Herbert's  Henry  8th ;  (Goodwin's  Heniy  8th,  Edward  6th,  Mary ;  Cam- 
den's Elizabeth,  James,  Ludlow;  Macaulay  [Catharine];  Fox;  Belsham; 
Baxter's  Histoir  of  England;  Hume  republicanized  and  abridged;  Robert- 
son's History  of  Scotland 

American. — Robertson's  History  of  America ;  Gordon's  History  of  the  Inde- 

E»ndence  of  the  U.  S.;   Ramsay's  History  of  the  American  Revolution; 
urk's  History  of  Virginia ;  Continuation  of  da,  by  JoBes  and  Girardin, 
nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

From  Dark  to  Bedtime, 

Belles  Lettres;  Criticism;  Rhetoric;  Oratory,  I0  wit: 

Bdka  Lettrea, — Read  the  beet  of  the  poets,  epic,  didactic,  dramatic,  pastoral, 
lyric,  eta ;  but  among  these,  Shakspeare  must  be  singled  out  by  one  who 
wishes  to  learn  the  full  powers  of  the  English  language.  Of  him  we  must 
declare  as  Horace  did  of  the  Grecian  models, '  Yos  exemplaria  Gneca  noc- 
tum4  yersate  manu,  versate  dium&.' 

Crittdam, — ^Lord  Kames'  Elements  of  Criticism ;  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley. 
Of  Biographical  criticism,  the  Edinburgh  Review  furnishes  the  finest  models 
extant 

Rheioric — Blair's  Rhetoric;  Sheridan  on  Elocution;  Maaon  on  Poetic  and 
Prosaic  Numbers. 

Oratory. — This  portion  of  time  (borrowing  some  of  the  afternoon  when  the  days 
are  long  and  the  nights  short)  is  to  be  applied  also  to  acquiring  the  art  of 
writing  and  speaking  correctly  by  the  following  exercises:  Criticise  the  style 
of  any  book  whatsoever,  committing  the  criticism  to  writing.  Translate  into 
the  different  styles,  io  wit,  the  elevated,  the  middling,  and  tne  familiar.  Ora- 
tors and  poets  will  furnish  subjects  of  the-  first,  historians  of  the  second,  and 
epistolary  and  comic  writers  of  the  third.  Undertake  at  first,  short  composi- 
tions, as  themes,  letters,  etc,  paying  great  attention  to  the  elegance  and  oor^ 
rectness  of  your  languaga  R^  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero; 
analyze  these  orationB,  and  examine  the  correctness  of  the  disposition,  lan- 
guage, figures,  state  of  the  cases,  arguments,  etc. ;  read  good  samples  also  of 
English  eloquenca  Some  of  these  may  be  found  in  Small's  American 
Speaker,  and  some  in  Carey's  Criminal  Recorder ;  in  which  last,  the  defense 
or  Eugene  Aram  is  distinguished  as  a  model  of  logic,  condensation  of  matter 
and  classical  purity  of  style.  Exercise  yourself  aft^ward  in  preparing  ora- 
tions on  feigned  cases.  In  this,  observe  rigorously  the  disposition  of  Blair 
into  introduction,  narration,  eta  Adapt  your  language  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  oration,  and  suit  your  arguments  to  the  audience  before  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  delivered.  This  is  your  last  and  most  important  exercise. 
No  trouble  should  therefore  be  spared.  If  you  have  any  person  in  your 
neighborhood  engaged  in  the  same  study,  take  each  of  you  different  sides  of 
the  same  cause,  and  prepare  pleadings  according  to  the  custom  of  the  bar, 
where  the  plaintiff  opens,  the  defen(knt  answers,  and  the  plaintiff  replies. 
It  will  further  be  of  great  service  to  pronounce  your  oration  (having  before 
you  only  short  notes  to  assist  the  memory)  in  the  presence  of  some  pertiou 
who  may  be  considered  as  your  judga 

Note. — Under  each  of  the  preceding  heads,  the  books  are  to  be  read  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  namc^L  These  by  no  means  constitute  the  whole  of 
what  might  be  usefully  read  in  each  of  these  branches  of  science.  The  mass 
of  excellent  works  going  more  into  detail  is  great  indeed.  But  those  here 
noted  will  enable  tlie  student  to  select  for  himself  such  others  of  detail  as  may 
suit  his  particular  views  and  dispositions.  They  will  give  him  a  respectable,  an 
useful  and  satisfactory  degree  of  knowledge  in  these  branches,  and  will  them- 
selves form  a  valuable  and  sufficient  library  for  a  lawyer  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  lover  of  science. 
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Course  of  l^udy  and  fravd  for  PMic  Life, 
In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  Jr.,*  at  the  time,  Jnlj, 
1786,  a  Btadent  in  the  Univenity  of  Edinbargh,  who  had  consolted 
him  in  respect  to  hie  studies,  Mr.  Jefferson  writes  as  follows : — 

I  am  glad  to  find,  that  among  the  Tariona  branches  of  sdenoe  presenting 
.themselvOH  to  your  mind,  you  have  fixed  on  that  of  politics  as  yonr  principal 

gursuit  Your  country  will  deriye  from  this  a  more  immediate  and  sensible 
enefiL  She  has  much  for  you  to  do.  For  though  we  may  say  with  confidence, 
that  the  worst  of  the  American  constitutions  is  better  than  the  best  which  ever 
existed  before,  in  any  other  country,  and  that  they  are  wonderfully  perfect  for 
a  first  essay,  yet  every  human  essay  must  haye  its  defects.  It  will  remain, 
therefore,  to  those  now  coming  on  the  stage  of  public  afTairs,  to  perfect  what 
has  been  so  well  begun  by  those  going  off  it.  Mathematics,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Natural  History,  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  will  become  amusement  fbr 
yx>ur  hours  of  relaxation,  and  auxiliaries  to  your  principal  studies.  Precious 
and  delightful  ones  they  will  be.  As  soon  as. such  a  foundation 'is  laid  in  them, 
as  you  may  build  on  as  you  please,  hereafter,  I  suppose  you  will  proceed  to 
your  main  objects.  Politics,  Law,  Rhetoric,  and  History.  As  to  these,  the  place 
where  you  study  them  is  absolutely  indifferent  I  shoold  except  Rhetoric,  a 
yery  essential  member  of  them,  and  which  I  suppose  must  be  taught  to  advan- 
tage where  you  are.  You  would  do  well,  tlierefore,  to  attend  the  public  exer- 
cises in  this  branch  also,  and  to  do  it  with  very  particular  diligence.  This  being 
-  done,  the  question  arises,  where  jtm  shall  fix  yourself  for  studying  Politics, 
Law,  and  History?  I  should  not  hesitate  to  decide  in  favor  of  France,  because 
Tou  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  learning  to  speak  the  language  of  that  country, 
become  absolutely  essential  under  our  present  circumstances.  The  best  method 
of  doing  this,  would  be  to  fix  yourself  in  some  fisimily  where  there  are  women 
and  children,  in  Paasey,  Auteuil,  or  some  other  of  the  little  towns  in  reach  of 
Paris.  The  principal  hours  of  the  day  you  will  attend  to  your  studies,  and  in 
those  of  relaxation,  associate  with  the  family.  You  will  learn  to  speak  better 
firom  women  and  children  in  three  montlis,  than  fVom  men  in  a  year. 

Such  a  situation,  too,  will  render  more  easy  a  due  attention  to  economy  of 
time  and  money.  Having  pursued  your  main  studies  here,  about  two  years, 
and  acquired  a  &cility  in  speaking  French,  take  a  tour  of  four  or  five  months 
through  this  country  and  Italy,  return  then  to  Virginia,  and  pass  a  year  in 
"Williamsburg,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wytho ;  and  you  will  be  ready  to  enter  on 
the  public  stage,  with  superior  advantages.  I  have  proposed  to  you  to  carry 
on  the  study  of  the  law  with  that  of  politics  and  history.  Every  political 
measure  will,  forever,  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  laws  of  the  land; 
and  be,  who  knows  nothing  of  these,  will  always  be  perplexed,  ahd  often  foiled 
by  adversaries  having  the  advantage  of  that  knowledge  over  him.  Besides,  it 
is  a  source  of  infinite  comfort  to  reflect,  that  under  every  chance  of  fortune,  we 
have  a  resource  in  ourselves  from  which  we  may  be  able  to  derive  an  honora- 
ble subsistence.  I  would,  therefore,  propose  not  only  the  study,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  for  some  time,  to  possess  yourself  of  the  habit  of  public  speaking. 
With  respect  to  modem  languages,  French,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  indis- 
pensable.   Next  to  this,  the  Spanish  is  most  important  to  an  American. 

*  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph,  ton  of  Col.  Thonrai  Maon  Randolph  of  Tuekaboe,  married,  in  1790 
Martha  Jefferson,  befan  life  with  an  accomplished  education  and  ample  means — bat  owing  to 
certain  defects  of  mental  constitution,— tho  power  of  prompt  and  eontimuHU  notion,  did  not 
ftohiere  the  suocew  which  was  anticipated  for  him.  He  commanded  a  icf  imeot  in  the  war  of  I81S, 
was  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  of  tho  National  Congress,  and  Goremor  of  Virginia 
for  three  years  from  1819.  He  died  in  18S8,  and  his  wife,  in  1836 — leaTtng  behind  thorn  ton  chil- 
dren. To  one  of  their  children  (Thomas  Jeffbrton  Randolph)  Mr.  Jefferson  gare  the  management 
of  his  estate  in  1814,  and  bequonthed  hu  manuscripts  by  will,  of  which  he  was  executor.  He 
published,  in  1839,  an  edition  of  JeflR»noa*s  writings,  and  received  from  Congress  tS5,000  for  the 
-nanuseripts  of  a  pnblio  character  in  his  poMestkm,  which  wtte  published  in  1853,  io  nine  Tohunos, 
under  the  editorship  of  Henry  A  IVathingtoo. 
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Our  connection  with  Spain  is  already  important,  and  will  become  daily  more 
■0.  Besides  this,  the  ancient  part  of  American  history  is  written  chiefly  in 
Spanish.  To  a  person  who  would  make  a  point  of  reading  and  speaking 
iVench  and  Spanish,  I  should  doubt  the  utility  of  learning  ItaliML  These  three 
languages,  beUig  all  degeneracies  from  the  Latin,  resemble  one  another  so  much, 
that  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  keeping  in  the  head  a  distinct  knowledge  of  them 
all  I  suppose  that  he  who  learns  them  all,  will  speak  a  compound  of  the  three, 
snd  neither  perfectly. 

Tho  journey  which  I  propose  to  you  need  not  be  expensire,  and  would  be 
Tery  usefuL  With  your  talents  and  industry,  with  science,  and  that  steadfiwt 
honesty  which  eternally  pursues  rights  regardless  of  consequences,  yon  may 
promise  yourself  every  thing — but  health,  without  which  there  is  no  happiness. 
An  attention  to  health,  then,  should  take  place  of  every  other  object  llie  time 
necessary  to  procure  this  by  active  exercises,  should  be  devoted  to  it,  in  prefer- 
ence to  every  other  pursuit  I  know  the  difficulty  with  which  a  studious  man 
tears  himself  from  his  studies,  at  any  given  moment  cf  the  day.  But  his  hap- 
piness, and  that  of  his  family,  depend  upon  it  The  most  uninfi>rmed  mind, 
with  a  healthy  body,  is  happier  than  the  wisest  valitndinarian. 

lb  Thomas  Jeffeiwn  SmiOu 

This  letter  will,  to  yon,  be  as  one  from  the  dead.  Tbe  writer  will  be  in  the 
(grave  before  you  can  weigh  its  councils.  Your  aflectkaate  and  excellent 
fktber  has  requested  that  I  woukl  address  to  you  something  which  mi^^t  possi- 
bly Ijave  a  favorable  influence  on  the  course  of  life  you  have  to  run;  and  I  to<\ 
as  a  namesake,  feel  an  interest  in  that  course.  Few  words  will  be  neceesaiy, 
with  good  dispositions  on  your  part  Adore  God.  Reverence  and  cherish  your 
parents.  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourselil  and  your  country  more  than  your- 
self. Be  tru&  Murmur  not  at  the  ways  of  Providence.  So  shall  the  Kfe,  into 
which  you  have  entered,  be  the  portal  to  one  of  eternal  and  ineflkble  bHst. 
And,  if  to  the  dead  it  is  permitted  to  care  for  the  things  of  this  workl,  every 
aotion  of  your  liie  will  be  under  my  regard.    Farewell 

Mtmtic^  February  aiai^  1826. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Good  Man, 

Lord,  who^s  the  happy  man  that  may  to  thy  blest  courts  repair; 

Not,  stranger-like,  to  visit  them,  but  to  inhabit  there  ? 

*Ti8  he,  whose  every  thought  and  deed  by  rules  of  virtue  moves; 

Whose  generous  tongue  disdains  to  speak,  the  thing  his  heart  disprovea 

Who  never  did  a  slander  forge,  his  neigl)bor*s  (kme  to  wound; 

Nor  hearken  to  a  &]se  report,  by  maUoe  whispered  round. 

Who  vice,  in  all  its  pomp  and  power,  can  treat  with  just  neglect; 
And  piety,  though  cloth'd  in  rags,  religiously  respect 
Who  to  his  plighted  vows  and  trust,  has  ever  firmly  stood; 
And  though  he  promise  to  hie  loss,  he  makes  his  promise  goo<L 
Whose  soul  in  usury  disdains  his  treasures  to  employ; 
Whom  no  rewards  can  ever  bribe,  the  guiltless  to  destroy. 
The  man,  w)io  by  tliis  steady  course  liae  happiness  insured, 
When  earth's  foundations  shake,  shall  stand,  by  Providence  secured. 

A  DecaJogtte  for  Pradieal  Life. 

1.  Never  put  off  till  tonnorrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do  jourselL 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is  cheap,  it  will  be  dear  to  you. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  thai  we  do  willingly 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  tliat  never  happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak;  if  verfaogiy  count  an  hundred. 
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Female  EducatUm, 

Femaim  EDUOATioir  has  oocopied  my  attentioii  so  far  only  as  the  eduoatioii 
of  my  own  dangfaten  oooasioiially  required.  Cansidering  that  they  would  be 
placed  in  a  country  situation,  where  little  aid  could  be  obtained  from  abroad,  I 
thought  it  owcntifil  to  give  tfaem  a  solid  education,  which  would  enable  them, 
when  they  became  mothers,  to  educate  their  own  daughters,  and  eren  to  direct 
the  ooune  for  sons,  should  their  fathers  be  lost^  or  incapable,  or  inattentiye. 
My  surviying  dans^btor  accordingly,  the  mother  of  many  daughters,  has  made 
their  education  the  object  of  her  life;  and  being  a  better  judge  of  tiie  practical 
part  than  myself,  it  is  with  her  aid,  and  that  of  one  of  her  ^Ift ves,  that  I  shall 
subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the  book  for  such  a  coune  of  reading  as  we  haye  prac- 
ticed. 

A  great  obstacle  to  good  education,  is  the  inordinate  passion  preralent  for 
norels,  and  the  time  lost  in  that  reading  which  should  be  instructlTely  em- 
ployed. When  this  passion  inftets  the  ndnd,  it  destroys  its  tone,  and  revolts 
it  against  wholesome  reading.  Reason  and  fact,  plam  and  unadorned,  are 
rejected.  Nothing  can  engage  attention  unless  dressed  in  all  the  figments  of 
fancy,  and  nothing  so  dedced  comes  amiss.  The  result  is  a  bloated  imagination, 
sickly  judgment,  and  difgust  towards  the  real  business  o#  Ufa  .  .  Fbr  a  Uke 
reason,  too  much  poetry  diould  not  be  indulged.  Some  is  useful  for  forming 
taste  and  style.  Pope,  Dryden,  Thomson,  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Badne,  Cor- 
nellle  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  ornaments,  too,  and  the  anmsements  of  life,  are  entitled  to  their  portion 
of  attention.  These^  for  a  fenkale^  are  dancing,  drawing,  and  music.  The 
first  is  a  healthy  exercise,  elegant,  and  yery  attractlTe  for  young  people. 
Drawing  is  an  innocent  and  engaging  amusement,  often  useful,  and  a  qualifica- 
tion not  to  be  neglected  in  one  who  is  to  become  a  motiber  and  instructor. 
Music  is  inyaluable  when  a  person  has  an  ear.  It  furnishes  a  deli^^tfui  recre- 
ation for  the  hours  of  respite  from  the  cares  of  the  day,  and  lasts  us  through 
life. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  household  economy,  in  which  the  mothers  of  our 
country  are  usually  skilled,  and  generally  careful  to  instruct  their  daughters. 
We  all  know  it  is  useful,  and  that  dUigeoceand  dexterity  in  all  its  processes  aro 
inestimable  treasures.  The  order  and  economy  ct  a  house  are  as  honorable  to 
a  mistress  as  those  of  a  farm  to  tiie  master,  and  if  either  be  neglected,  ruin 
follows,  and  children  destitttte  of  the  means  of  living.— Iisttfr  to  If,  RwrweU^ 
1818. 

(To  his  daughter  Martha  (afterwards  Mrs.  Randolph)  In  her  twelfth  year, 
then  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Hopkinsnn,  he  suggests  the  following  distri- 
bution of  her  time:] 

From  8  to  10,  practice  musla 

From  10  to  1,  dance  one  day  and  draw  anottier. 

From  1  to  S;  draw  on  the  day  yon  dance,  and  write  a  letter  next  day.  ^ 

From  8  to  4,  read  French. 

From  4  to  5,  exercises  in  music 

From  5  till  bed-time,  read  English,  write,  eta 

I  expect  you  will  write  me  every  post.  Ihfonn  me  what  books  you  read, 
what  tunes  you  learn,  and  inclose  me  your  best  copy  of  any  lesson  in  drawing. 
Tkke  care  that  you  never  spell  a  word  wrong.  .  .  At  all  times  let  your  clothes 
be  neat,  whole,  and  properly  put  on.  I  have  much  at  heart  your  learning  to 
draw.  As  for  preparation  for  death,  the  only  way  to  be  so  is  never  to  say  or 
do  a  bad  thing;  Be  sure  and  obey  your  ooosdence.  Our  Maker  hath  given 
us  all  this  faithftd  internal  monitor. 
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WILLIAM  GASTON,  LLD. 

ADDBISS  TO  THE  (BTUDMHTH  OF  THB  UHIYXBSITT  OF  HOBTR  OAXOLDTA,  AT  OHAPIL 
BJLLf  ON  TBS  OOVDITIOtfS  OF  SU0GIS8  DY  PUBUO  UWE,  1832. 

Thb  authority  of  Shakspeare  ia  often  invoked  for  the  positioD, 
that '  there  is  a  tide  in  the  afl^rs  of  men,  which  taken  at  the  flood 
leads  on  to  fortune.'  Without  venturing  to  deny  altogether  the 
fitness  of  this  metaphor,  and  fully  admitting  it  to  have  enough  of 
truth  to  render  it  appropriate  to  the  occasion  for  which  it  was  used, 
and  the  character  to  whom  the  great  poet  assigned  it,  I  yet  regard 
it  as  too  favorable  to  that  indolence  of  disposition  which  is  always 
ready  to  imagine  success  in  life  as  depending  on  some  fortunate  tide. 
I  hold,  that  generally,  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
the  author  of  his  own  greatness  or  insignificance,  happiness  or  mis- 
ery. True  it  is,  that  casualties,  neither  to  be  foreseen  nor  pre- 
vented, may  defeat  schemes  which  have  been  wisely  concerted  and 
vigorously  prosecuted ;  and  that  success,  undeserved,  and  perhaps 
unsought  for,  may  sometimes  be&ll  the  weak  and  slothful.  These, 
however,  are  but  occasional  deviations  fix>m  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
nature,  according  to  which  man's  energies,  wisely  or  foolishly  di- 
rected, and  diligently  or  carelessly  exerted,  are  made  to  determine 
his  character  and  condition  in  society.  The  stoutest  ship  that  was 
ever  manned  with  prudent  heads,  brave  hearts,  and  strong  hands, 
has  foundered  in  a  hurricane,  while  the  feeble  bark  that '  owns  no 
mastery  in  floating,'  is  sometimes  safely  wafted  into  port ;  yet,  who 
can  deny  that  ordinarily  the  fiite  of  the  voyage  must  depend  on  the 
skill,  care,  und  courage  with  which  it  is  conducted. 

Much  too,  very  much,  either  for  permanent  good  or  ill  in  the  &te 
of  every  individual,  has  been  found  to  follow  almost  necessarily 
from  the  habits  formed,  the  propensities  cherished  or  restrained, 
and  the  rules  of  conduct  adopted  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  We 
might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  regret  that  such  important  and  often 
awful  consequences  should  follow  on  the  doings  of  an  age,  when  the 
unworn  senses  are  alive  to  every  impression,  and  the  keen  appetite 
greedy  for  every  enjoyment;  when  the  inuigination  is  wild,  the 
judgment  feeble,  and  'heedless  rambling  impulse'  has  scarcely 
learned  to  think.  Yet  such  is  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  such 
consequently  the  appointment  of  Him,  whose  ways  are  always  wise^ 
benevolent,  and  just,  and  whose  will  it  were  not  more  madness  to 
resist,  than  it  is  impiety  to  question.    Look  through  the  world,  and 

*  TIm  Aimala  of  publie  or  prirate  ezeeltonee  pttttnt  fcw  noro  attnokiTt  ebtfaettit  than  Uiat 
of  William  Gaston  of  North  Can»UiM-boni  1  N«wban,  1781,  and  diad  ia  ISM,  baSiM  tka 
•tQ  dajf  of  which  ha  was  appr^Mosira,  aod  agaiosl  wUtk  ha  wanMd  tha  yoath  of  Iho  whnk 
oonotry,  had  eossa  opoo  tfao  land  wUeh  bf  loved  tad  wrrod  wWhCShnMbiAtemMMcu 
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Female  EatucaHon, 

Femaim  EDUOATioir  has  occupied  my  atteirtion  so  far  only  as  the  ediKsation 
of  my  own  danghten  oooasioiially  required.  Consideriiig  that  they  would  be 
placed  in  a  country  situation,  where  little  aid  could  be  obtained  from  abroad,  I 
thought  it  owcntifil  to  give  them  a  solid  education,  which  would  enable  them, 
when  they  became  mothers,  to  educate  their  own  daughters,  and  eren  to  direct 
the  ooune  for  sons,  should  their  fathers  be  lost^  or  incapable,  or  inattentiye. 
My  surviying  dans^btor  accordingly,  the  mother  of  many  daughters,  has  made 
their  ediacation  the  object  of  her  life;  and  being  a  better  judge  of  the  practical 
part  than  myself,  it  is  with  her  aid,  and  that  of  one  of  her  ^Ift  ves,  that  I  shall 
subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the  book  for  such  a  coune  of  reading^  as  we  haye  prac- 
ticed. 

A  great  obstads  to  good  education,  is  the  inordinate  passion  preralent  for 
norels,  and  the  time  lost  in  that  reading^  which  should  be  instructively  em- 
ployed. When  this  passion  inftets  the  mind,  it  destroys  its  tone,  and  revolts 
it  against  wholesome  reading.  Reason  and  fact,  plain  and  unadorned,  are 
rejected.  Nothing  can  engage  attention  unless  dressed  in  all  the  figments  of 
fancy,  and  nothing  so  dedced  comes  amiss.  The  result  is  a  bloated  imagination, 
sickly  judgment,  and  di«gust  towards  the  real  business  ot  Ufa  .  .  Fbr  a  like 
reason,  too  mudi  poetry  dionld  not  be  indulged.  Some  is  useful  for  forming^ 
taste  and  style.  Pope,  Dryden,  Thomson,  Shakespeare,  MoUere,  Badne,  Ckxr- 
neille  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  ornaments,  too,  and  the  anmsements  of  life,  are  entitled  to  their  portion 
of  attention.  These^  for  a  female^  are  dancing,  drawing,  and  music.  The 
first  is  a  healthy  exercise,  elegant,  and  very  attractive  for  young  people. 
Drawing  is  an  innocent  and  engaging  amusement,  often  useful,  and  a  qualiflcar 
tion  not  to  be  neglected  in  one  who  is  to  become  a  mottier  and  instructor. 
Music  is  invaluable  when  a  person  has  an  ear.  It  furnishes  a  delightful  recre- 
ation for  the  hours  of  respite  from  the  cares  of  the  day,  and  lasts  us  through 
life. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  household  economy,  in  which  the  mothers  of  our 
country  are  usually  skilled,  and  generally  careful  to  instruct  their  daughters. 
We  all  know  it  is  useful,  and  that  diligenceand  dexterity  in  all  its  processes  are 
inestimable  treasures.  The  order  and  economy  of  a  house  are  as  honorable  to 
a  mistress  as  those  of  a  farm  to  the  master,  and  if  either  be  neglected,  ruin 
follows,  and  children  destitute  of  the  means  of  living.— Le(^  to  N,  Burweli, 
1818. 

(To  his  daughter  Martha  (afterwards  Mrs.  Randolph)  in  her  twelfth  year, 
then  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Hopkinaon,  be  suggests  the  following  distri- 
bution of  her  time:] 

From  8  to  10,  practice  musia 

From  10  to  1,  dance  one  day  and  draw  anottier. 

From  1  to  S;  draw  on  the  day  yon  dance,  and  write  a  letter  next  day;  ^ 

From  8  to  4,  read  French. 

From  4  to  5,  exercises  in  music. 

From  5  till  bed-time,  read  English,  write,  eta 

I  expect  you  will  write  me  every  post.  Ihfonn  me  what  books  you  read, 
what  tunes  you  learn,  and  inclose  me  your  best  copy  of  any  lesson  in  drawing. 
Take  care  that  you  never  spell  a  word  wrong.  .  .  At  all  times  let  your  clothes 
be  neat,  whole,  and  properly  put  on.  I  have  nraoh  at  heart  your  learning  to 
draw.  As  for  preparation  for  death,  the  only  way  to  be  so  is  never  to  say  or 
do  a  bad  thing.  Be  sure  and  obey  your  ooosdence.  Our  Maker  hath  given 
us  all  this  faithftd  internal  monitor. 
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▲DXAI8B  TO  THE  (BTUDMHTB  OF  TBM  UHIYIBSITT  OP  HOBTH  OAXOLDri,  AT  OHAPIL 
BILL,  ON  TBB  OOVDITIONS  OF  SU0GIS8  DY  PUBUO  LIFl^  1832. 

Thb  authority  of  Shakspeare  in  often  invoked  for  the  position, 
that '  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which  taken  at  the  flood 
leads  on  to  fortune.'  Without  venturing  to  deny  altogether  the 
fitness  of  this  noetaphor,  and  fully  admitting  it  to  have  enough  of 
truth  to  render  it  appropriate  to  the  occasion  for  which  it  was  used, 
and  the  character  to  whom  the  great  poet  assigned  it,  I  yet  regard 
it  as  too  &vorable  to  that  indolence  of  disposition  which  is  always 
ready  to  imagine  success  in  life  as  depending  on  some  fortunate  tide. 
I  hold,  that  generally,  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
the  author  of  his  own  greatness  or  insignificance,  happiness  or  mis- 
ery. True  it  is,  that  casualties,  neither  to  be  foreseen  nor  pre- 
vented, may  defeat  schemes  which  have  been  wisely  concerted  and 
vigorously  prosecuted ;  and  that  success,  undeserved,  and  perhaps 
unsought  for,  may  sometimes  be&ll  the  weak  and  slothful.  These, 
however,  are  but  occasional  deviations  from  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
nature,  according  to  which  man's  energies,  wisely  or  foolishly  di- 
rected, and  diligently  or  carelessly  exerted,  are  made  to  determine 
his  character  and  condition  in  society.  The  stoutest  ship  that  was 
ever  manned  with  prudent  heads,  brave  hearts,  and  strong  hands, 
has  foundered  in  a  hurricane,  while  the  feeble  bark  that '  owns  no 
mastery  in  floating,'  is  sometimes  safely  wafted  into  port ;  yet,  who 
can  deny  that  ordinarily  the  fiite  of  the  voyage  must  depend  on  the 
skill,  care,  und  courage  with  which  it  is  conducted. 

Much  too,  very  much,  either  for  permanent  good  or  ill  in  the  fate 
of  every  individual,  has  been  found  to  follow  almost  necessarily 
from  the  habits  formed,  the  propensities  cherished  or  restrained, 
and  the  rules  of  conduct  adopted  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  We 
might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  regret  that  such  important  and  ofien 
awful  consequences  should  follow  on  the  doings  of  an  age,  when  the 
unworn  senses  are  alive  to  every  impression,  and  the  keen  appetite 
greedy  for  every  enjoyment;  when  the  imagination  is  wild,  the 
judgment  feeble,  and  'heedless  rambling  impulse'  has  scarcely 
learned  to  think.  Yet  such  is  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  such 
consequently  the  appointment  of  Him,  whose  ways  are  always  wise, 
benevolent,  and  just,  and  whose  will  it  were  not  more  madness  to 
resist,  than  it  is  impiety  to  question.    Look  through  the  world,  and 

*  TIm  amiab  of  publie  or  prirate  ezedlenee  pttttnt  fcw  noro  attraeChr*  cbaneltn  than  Uiat 
of  WtLUAM  Gaston  of  North  Caralii»— bora  ai  N«wb«n,  ITM,  and  dM  ia  ISM,  boSna  tba 
arQ  dajf  of  whioh  ha  was  appr^Mosiva,  aod  agaiMi  whieh  ha  wanad  tha  yoath  of  tfaa  wholt 
aonotry,  bad  eoma  opoo  tha  land  which  bf  loved  tad  wrrtdwhliCSbiMbiAtemMMcu 
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the  least  observant  can  not  fail  to  discover  talents  abased,  opporta- 
nities  squandered,  and  men  mined,  because  of  early  folly,  misbe- 
banor  or  thoughtlessness;  and  let  those  who  have  passed  through 
life's  ordeal  with  safety  and  honor,  look  back  on  their  trials,  and 
they  will  acknowledge  how  much  they  owe  to  very  early  impres- 
sions, and  to  habits  contracted  almost  without  a  sense  of  their  use 
or  a  foresight  of  their  consequences.  He,  therefore,  who  aspires  to 
excellence,  can  not  too  soon  propose  to  himself  the  objects  which  he 
should  strive  to  obtain,  nor  fix  his  aim  too  early,  or  too  steadily,  on 
the  end  to  which  his  efforts  should  be  directed.  The  shortness  of 
life,  the  large  fragments  of  it  which  are  necessarily  oocupied  by  an- 
imal wants,  or  wasted  in  frivolous  cares  and  amusements,  leave,  at 
best,  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  to  be  devoted  to  intellectual  cul- 
tivation and  exertion.  To  waste  this  portion  would  be  criminal  inci* 
providence,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  to  learn  betimes  how 
it  may  be  most  beneficially  applied. 

DIUGENOS— XABLT,  CONSTANT,  AND  PSRSEVSRINa. 

Vigorous,  diligent,  and  persevering  application  is  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  every  pursuit  of  man.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  original  inequality  in  the 
mental  faculties  of  different  individuals.  Probably,  there  is  as  great 
a  disparity  in  their  intellectual,  as  in  their  physical  conformation. 
But  however  false  this  extravagant  theory  may  be,  there  is  another 
error  far  more  common,  and  practically,  far  more  mischievous — the 
error  of  exaggerating  the  difference  between  the  original  energies 
of  intellect,  and  of  attributing  to  splendid  and  resistless  genius 
those  victories  which  are  not  to  be  achieved  but  by  well  directed 
and  continued  industry.  It  is  in  the  in&ncy  of  life,  that  the  ine- 
qualities of  original  talent  are  most  striking,  and  it  is  not  strange, 
that  vanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  indolent  admiration  on  the  other, 
should  hyperbolically  extol  these  obvious  advantages.  In  what  this 
disparity  consists,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  state  with  precision.  But 
from  an  observation  of  many  years,  I  venture  to  suggest,  that  the 
chief  natural  superiority  manifested  by  the  favored  few  over  their 
competitors  in  the  intellectual  conflict,  is  to  be  found  in  the  facility 
with  which  their  attention  is  directed  and  confined  to  its  proper 
subjects.  That  youth  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate  indeed,  who  in 
early  life  can  restrain  his  wandering  thoughts  and  tie  down  his  mind 
at  will,  to  the  contemplation  of  whatever  he  wishes  to  comprehend 
and  to  make  his  own.  A  few  moments  of  this  concentrated  appli- 
cation, is  worth  days  and  weeks  of  a  vague,  interrupted,  scattered 
attention.  The  first  resembles  the  well  known  maneuver  in  Strategy^ 
so  simple  in  its  conception  and  yet  so  astonishing  in  its  results,  by 
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which  All  the  armtof  a  militarj  force  are  made  to  bear  upon  a  giTen 
point  at  the  same  moment  Everjr  thing  here  tella^  because  there  is. 
no  power  wasted,  and  none  misapplied.  Now  let  no  one  de^air, 
because  he  finds  this  effort  to  confine  his  attention  di£Bcnlt,  or  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  impracticable.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  thb  power  over  the  mind  may  be  acquired.  Let  the 
attempt  be  repeated  again  and  again— first  for  short,  afterwards,  as 
the  ability  is  increased,  for  longer  periods,  and  success  will  ulti* 
mately  follow. — The  habit  of  fixed  attention  will  thus  be  created, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  all  active  habits,  that  in  propor» 
tion  to  the  difficulty  with  which  they  were  produced,  is  their  invet- 
eiacy,  when  once  thoroughly  formed.  Thus  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  the  advantages  with  which  the  individual  commenced 
his  career,  who  was  naturally  alert  and  devoted  in  his  attention  to 
every  subject,  as  it  was  successively  presented  to  his  notice,  have 
not  enabled  him  to  contend  successfully  with  him,  who,  by  hard 
efforts,  has  chained  down  his  wandering  thoughts  and  dissipated 
fiKulties  to  the  habit  of  attention. 

urraoBiTT  n  pbivatb  Aim  pubuo  un. 
But  however  earnestly  you  are  thus  exhorted  to  diligence,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  diligence  itself  is  but  a  subordinate  quality, 
and  derives  its  chief  value  from  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed,  and 
the  motives  by  which  it  is  impelled.  It  is  diligence  in  a  good  cause 
only  that  is  commendable.  The  first  great  maxim  of  human  con- 
doct,  that  which  it  is  all-important  to  impress  on  the  understandings 
of  young  men,  and  recommend  to  their  hearty  adoption,  is,  above 
all  things,  in  all  circumstances,  and  under  every  emergency,  to  pre- 
serve a  clean  heart  and  an  honest  pnrpose.  Integrity,  firm,  deter- 
mined integrity,  is  that  quality,  which  of  all  others,  raises  man  to 
the  highest  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  fits  him  to  adorn  and  bless 
the  sphere  in  which  he  is  i^pointcd  to  move.  Without  it,  neither 
genius  nor  learning,  neither  the  gifts  of  Ood,  nor  human  exertions, 
can  avail  aught  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objects  of  hu- 
man existence.  Integrity  is  the  crowning  virtue — integrity  is  the 
pervading  principle  which  ought  to  regukie,  guide,  control,  and 
vivify  every  impulse,  desire,  and  action.  Honesty  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  vulgar  virtue;  and  peiliaps  that  honesty,  which 
barely  refrains  from  outraging  the  positive  rules  ordained  by  society 
for  the  protection  of  property,  and  which  ordinarily  pays  its  debts 
and  performs  its  engagements,  however  useful  and  commendable  a 
quality,  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  highest  efforts  of  human 
virtue.  But  that  integrity  which,  however  tempting  the  opportu- 
nity, or  however  secure  against  detection,  no  selfiahneiia  not  t^^xiXf^ 
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ment,  do  lost  of  power,  place,  favor,  profit  or  pleasure,  caD  cause  to 
swerve  from  the  strict  role  of  right,  is  the  perfectioo  of  mao's  moral 
Datnre.  Id  this  seose,  the  poet  was  right,  whea  he  pronoaoced  'ao 
hoDest  mao  the  Dohlest  woric  of  Ood.'  It  is  almost  incoDceivable 
what  an  erect  and  iDdependent  spirit  this  high  eodowment  com- 
municates to  the  man,  and  what  a  moral  intrepidity  and  vivifying 
energy  it  imparts  to  his  character.  There  is  a  family  alliance  be- 
tween all  the  virtues,  and  perfect  integrity  is  always  followed  by  a 
train  of  goodly  qualities,  frankness,  benevolence,  humanity,  patriot- 
ism, promptness  to  act,  and  patience  to  endure.  In  moments  of 
public  need,  these  indicate  the  man  who  is  worthy  of  universal  con- 
fidence. Erected  on  such  a  basis,  and  built  up  of  such  materials, 
fame  is  enduring.  Such  is  the  fame  of  our  Washington,  of  the 
man  '  inflexible  to  ill  and  obstinately  just'  While,  therefore,  other 
monuments,  intended  to  perpetuate  human  greatness,  are  daily 
moldering  into  dust,  and  belie  the  proud  inscriptions  which  they 
bear,  the  solid  granite  pyramid  of  his  glory  lasts  from  age  to  age, 
imperishable,  seen  afar  off,  looming  high  over  the  vast  desert,  a 
mark,  for  the  wayfarers  through  this  pilgrimage  of  life. 

A  nice  sense  of  integrity  can  not,  therefore,  be  too  early  cherished, 
or  too  sedulously  cultivated.  In  the  very  dawnings  of  life,  occa- 
sions are  presented  for  its  exercise.  Within  these  walls,  tempta- 
tions every  day  occur,  where  temporary  advantage  solicits  a  devia- 
tion from  the  rule  of  right  In  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties 
which  you  owe  to  your  compauions,  let  do  petty  selfishness  be  in- 
dulged, DO  artifices  practiced,  by  which  you  are  to  escape  from  your 
fair  share  of  labor,  inconvience  or  contribution,  or  any  one  deprived 
of  the  full  measure  of  whatever  he  may  rightfully  claim.  Cultivate 
singleness  of  purpose  and  frankness  of  demeanor,  and  hold  in  con- 
tempt whatever  is  sordid,  disingenuous,  cunning  or  mean.  But  it 
is  when  these  peaceful  shades  shall  have  been  left  behind,  and  the  fit- 
ful course  of  busy  life  begun,  that '  seductions  will  be  presented 
under  every  form  by  which  inexperience,  infirmity  of  purpose,  and 
facility  of  disposition,  can  be  waylaid.  Then  is  the  crisis  of  the 
young  man^s  fate — then  is  the  time  to  take  his  stand,  to  seize  his 
vantage  ground.  If  he  can  then  defy  the  allurements  of  cupidity, 
sensuality,  and  ambition,  the  laugh  of  fools,  the  arts  of  parasites, 
and  the  contagion  of  improbity ;  then  indeed,  may  he  hope, 

*  Id  light  of  moital  and  Immoital  powen, 
At  in  a  boaadieH  tbeatar,  to  rao 
Tho  fraat  earaer  of  JoiCii 


And  throu^  tto  miits  of  MstioD  tod  of 

And  throu^  tho  toasinf  tide  of  ehuioa  and  paia 

To  bold  hit  60WM  oafalttrinf  .* 
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GOOD  C0V80IKK01  AlKD  BKLT-BXLUXOE, 

In  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  whatever  be  the  lores,  the  taants, 
or  the  usages  of  the  world,  or  whatever  the  supposed  inconven- 
iences of  singnlanty,  let  judgrment  and  conscience  always  rule  with 
abeolote  sway.  Garry  this  maxim  with  you  through  life,  whatever 
be  the  station  you  are  to  occupy,  or  the  business  you  are  to  pursue ; 
and  carry  with  it  another  kindred  maxim,  rely  for  success  in  your 
undertakings,  not  on  the  patronage  of  others,  but  on  your  own  ca- 
pacity, resolution,  diligence,  and  exertions.  Rise  by  merit,  or  rise 
not  at  all.  Suited  as  these  injunctions  are  believed  to  be  to  all, 
they  are  peculiarly  addressed  to  those  among  you,  who,  panting  for 
renown,  are  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  public  career,  and  long  *  to 
read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes.' 

*  How  wretched,'  exclaims  the  Poet  of  Nature, '  is  that  poor  man 
who  hangs  on  Princes'  favors.'  Miserable  is  the  condition  of  every 
being  who  hangs  on  the  favors  of  creatures  like  himself  Deserve, 
and  strive  by  desert,  to  win  the  esteem  of  your  fellow-men.  Thus 
acquired,  it  decorates  him  who  obtains,  and  blesses  those  who  be- 
stow it  To  them,  it  is  returned  in  faithful  service,  and  to  him,  it 
comes  in  aid  of  the  approbation  of  conscience  to  animate  diligence 
and  reward  exertion.  Those  too,  who  engage  in  public  service,  are 
bound  to  cherish  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  wants,  feelings,  com- 
.forts,  and  wishes  of  the  people  whose  welfare  is  committed  to  their 
charge.  It  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  that  confidence  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  principal  and  the  agent,  the  constitu- 
ent and  the  representative,  that  all  haughtiness  and  reserve  should 
be  banished  from  their  intercourse.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  he 
who  has  lived  too  constantly  among  books  manifests  a  disgust  in  an 
association  with  the  uneducated  and  unrefined,  which  mortifies  and 
repels  them.  This^is  absurd  in  him,  and  unjust  to  them.  It  is  ab- 
surd, for  he  ought  to  know,  and  know  well,  those  for  whom,  and 
upon  whom,  he  expects  to  act— they  constitute,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
first  and  most  appropriate  objects  of  his  study ;  and  it  is  unjust,  for 
not  unfrequently,  under  this  roughness  which  shocks  the  man  of 
books,  is  to  be  found  a  stock  of  practical  information,  in  which  he 
is  miserably  deficient  Banish,  then,  all  superciliousness,  for  it  is 
criminal  and  ridiculous.  Honestly  seek  to  serve  your  country,  for 
it  is  glorious  to  advance  the  good  of  your  fellow-men,  and  thus,  as 
far  as  feeble  mortals  may,  act  up  to  the  great  example  of  Him  to 
whose  image  and  likeness  you  are  made.  Seek  also,  by  all  honest 
arts,  to  win  their  confidencci  but  beware  how  you  ever  prefer  their 
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favor  to  their  service.  The  high  road  of  service  is  indeed  laborions, 
exposed  to  the  rain  and  san,  the  heat  and  dost ;  irhile  the  by-path 
of  favor  has,  apparentlj,  at  ftrrt,  much  the  same  dkection,  and  is 
bordered  with  flowers  and  sheltered  by  treea^ '  cooled  with  fbnntains 
and  mnrmaring  with  waterfalls.'  No  wonder,  then,  that  like  the 
son  of  Abensina,  in  Johnson's  beautiful  Apologue,  the  young  adven* 
turer  is  tempted  to  try  the  happy  experiment  of  uniting  pleasure 
with  business,  and  gaining  the  rewards  of  diligence  without  suffer* 
log  its  fatigues*  But  once  entered  upon,  the  path  of  £ivor,  though 
found  to  decline  more  and  more  from  its  first  direction,  is  pursued 
through  all  its  deviations,  till  at  length,  even  the  thought  of  return  to 
the  road  of  service  is  utterly  abandoned.  To  court  the  fondness 
of  the  people,  is  found,  or  supposed  to  be,  easier  than  to  merit  their 
approbation.  Meanly  ambitious  of  pubHc  trust,  without  the  virtues 
to  deserve  it ;  intent  on  personal  distinction,  and  having  forgotten 
the  ends  for  which  alone  it  is  worth  possessing,  the  miserable  being 
concentered  all  in  self,  learns  to  pander  to  every  vulgar  prejudice, 
to  advocate  every  popular  error,  to  chime  in  with  every  dominant 
party,  to  fawn,  flatter,  and  deceive,  and  becomes  a  demagogue. 
How  wretched  is  that  poor  being  who  hangs  on  the  people's  favor! 
All  manliness  of  principle  has  been  lost  in  this  long  course  of  mean- 
ness ;  he  dare  not  use  his  temporary  popularity  for  any  purposes  of 
public  good,  in  which  there  may  be  a  hazard  of  forfeiting  it ;  and 
the  very  eminence  to  which  he  is  exalted,  renders  but  more  conspic- 
uous his  servility  and  degredation.  However  clear  the  convictions 
of  his  judgment,  however  strong  the  admonitions  of  his,  as  yet,  not 
thoroughly  stifled  conscience,  not  these,  not  the  law  of  God,  nor  the 
rule  of  right,  nor  the  public  good — ^but  the  caprice  of  his  constitu- 
ents, must  be  his  only  guide.  Having  risen  by  artifice,  and  con- 
scious of  no  worth  to  support  him,  he  is  in  hourly  dread  of  being 
supplanted  in  the  favor  of  the  deluded  multitude  by  some  more 
cunning  deceiver.  And  such,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  be  his  fate. 
At  some  unlucky  moment,  when  he  bean  his  blushing  honors  thick 
upon  him,  (and  well  may  such  honors  blush !)  he  is  jerked  from  his 
elevation  by  some  more  dexterous  demagogue,  and  falls  unpitied, 
never  to  rise  again.  And  ean  this  be  the  lot  of  him  who  has  been 
here  trained  to  admire  and  love  high-minded  excellence — who  has 
been  taught  by  high  classical  authority  to  regard  with  the  same 
fearless  and  immovable  indifferonce,  the  stem  countenance  of  the 
tyrant  and  the  wicked  ardor  of  the  multitude,  and  who  has  learned 
from  a  yet  higher  and  holier  authority,  to  hold  fiMt  on  '  whatsoever 
things  Bxe  true,  whatsoever  thinge  ar^  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
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jxxatf  whatsoeyer  tbings  are  porCi  to  abhor  that  which  is  evil  and 
cleave  to  that  which  is  good  f  Believe  me,  however,  this  is  do 
fancy  picture.  The  original  may  be  found  in  the  world  every  day. 
Nor  will  it  surprise  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  see  how  the 
vain  heart  is  swoln,  and  the  giddy  head  turned,  how  honesty  of 
purpose  and  manliness  of  spirit^  are  perverted  by  popular  applause. 
It  is  but  the  first  step  that  costs.  Once  yield  to  the  suggestion,  that 
a  little  deceit  or  prevarication,  a  slight  sacrifice  of  principle  and  in- 
dependence, a  compromise  of  conscience  in  matters  not  absolutely 
fundamental,  may  be  excused,  when  the  immediate  gain  is  obvious 
and  the  end  in  view  important,  and  the  downward  path  becomes 
every  day  more  and  more  smooth,  until,  in  its  descent,  it  reach  the 
very  abyss  of  vulgar,  trading,  intriguing,  electioneering,  office-hunt- 
ing politicians.  If  in  this  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep  can  be  fouod, 
none  of  us,  I  am  sure,  have  the  curiosity  to  explore  it. 

PATBIOTISM  lar  A  riBI  OOUNTBT. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  public  will  is  wholly  unfettered, 
and  every  man  is  a  component  part  of  that  country,  there  is  no  in- 
dividual so  humble  who  has  not  duties  of  a  public  kind  to  dischaige. 
His  views  and  actions  have  an  influence  on  those  of  others,  and  his 
opinions,  with  theirs,  serve  to  make  up  that  public  will.  More 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  who,  whatever  may  be  their 
pursuits  in  life,  have  been  raised  by  education  to  a  comparative  su- 
periority in  intellectual  vigor  and  attainments.  On  you,  and  such 
as  you,  depends  the  fate  of  the  most  precious  heritage  ever  won  by 
the  valor,  or  preserved  by  the  prudence,  or  consecrated  by  the  virtue 
of  an  illustrious  ancestry — illustrious,  not  because  of  factitious  titles, 
but  nature's  nobles,  wise,  good,  generous,  and  brave  1  To  you,  and 
such  as  you,  will  be  confided  in  deposit,  the  institutions  of  onr  re- 
nowned and  beloved  country.  Receive  them  with  awe,  cherish  them 
with  loyalty,  and  transmit  them  whole,  and  if  possible,  improved  to 
your  children.  Yours  will,  indeed,  be  no  sinecure  office.  As  the 
public  will  is  the  operative  spring  of  all  public  action,  it  will  be  your 
duty  to  make  and  to  keep  the  public  will  enlightened.  There  will 
always  be  some  error  to  dispel,  some  prejudice  to  correct,  some  il- 
lusion to  guard  against,  some  imposition  to  detect  and  expose.  In 
aid  of  these  individual  efforts,  you  must  provide,  by  public  institu- 
tions, for  diffusing  among  the  people,  that  general  information  with- 
out which  they  can  not  be  protected  from  the  machinations  of  de- 
ceivers. As  your  country  grows  in  years,  you  must  also  cause  it  to 
grow  in  science,  literature,  arts,  and  refinement    It  will  be  for  you 
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to  develop  and  multiply  its  resonrces,  to  check  the  fanlts  of  xnannen 
as  they  rise,  and  to  advance  the  canse  of  industry,  temperance, 
moderation,  justice,  morals,  and  religion,  all  around  you.  On  yon 
too,  will  devolve  the  duty  which  has  heen  too  long  neglected,  but 
which  can  not  with  impunity  be  neglected  much  longer,  of  provid- 
ing for  the  mitigation,  and  (is  it  too  much  to  hope  for  in  North 
Carolina  ?)  for  the  ultimate  extirpation  of  the  worst  evil  that  a£Qicts 
the  Southern  part  of  our  Confederacy.  Full  well  do  you  know  to 
what  I  refer,  for  on  this  subject  there  is,  with  all  of  us,  a  morbid 
sensitiveness  which  gives  warning  even  of  an  approach  to  it.  Dis- 
guise the  truth  as  we  may,  and  throw  the  blame  where  we  will,  it  is 
Slavery  which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  keeps  us  back  in  the 
career  of  improvement  It  stifles  industry  and  represses  enterprise 
— it  is  fatal  to  economy  and  providence — it  discourages  skill — im- 
pairs our  strength  as  a  community,  and  poisons  morals  at  the  foun- 
tain head.  How  this  evil  is  to  be  encountered,  how  subdued,  is 
indeed  a  difficult  and  delicate  inquiry,  which  this  is  not  the  time  to 
examine,  nor  the  occasion  to  discuss.  I  felt,  however,  that  I  could 
not  discharge  my  duty,  without  referring  to  this  subject,  as  one 
which  ought  to  engage  the  prudence,  moderation,  and  firmness  of 
those  who,  sooner  or  later,  must  act  decisively  upon  it. 

AN  ▲ICEBIOAV— NOT  A  SECHONAL  SPIBIT. 

I  would  not  depress  your  buoyant  spirits  with  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions, but  I  should  be  wanting  in  frankness,  if  I  did  not  state  my 
conviction  that  you  will  be  called  to  the  performance  of  other  duties 
unusually  grave  and  important.  Perils  surround  you  and  are  immi- 
nent, which  will  require  clear  heads,  pure  intentions,  and  stout  hearts, 
to  discern  and  to  overcome.  There  is  no  side  on  which  danger  may 
not  make  its  approach,  but  from  the  wickedness  and  madness  of 
factions,  it  is  most  menacing.  T^me  was,  indeed,  when  factions 
contended  amongst  us  with  virulence  and  fury ;  but  they  were,  or 
affected  to  be,  at  issue  on  questions  of  principle;  now,  Americans 
band  together  under  the  names  of  men,  and  wear  the  livery,  and 
put  on  the  badges  of  their  leaders.  Then,  the  individuals  of  the 
different  parties  were  found  side  by  side,  dispersed  throughout  the 
various  districts  of  our  confederated  Republic ;  but  now  the  parties 
that  distract  the  land,  are  almost  identified  with  our  geographical 
distinctions.  Now,  there  has  come  that  period,  foreseen  and  dreaded 
by  our  Washington,  by  him '  who,  more  than  any  other  individual, 
founded  this  our  wide-spreading  Empire,  and  gave  to  our  western 
world  independence  and  freedom* — by  him,  who  with  a  father's 
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waroing* voice,  bade  ob  beware  of  '  parties  founded  on  geographical 
discriminations.'  As  yet,  the  sentiment  so  deeply  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  our  honest  yeomanry,  that  union  is  strength,  has  not  been 
uprooted.  As  yet,  they  acknowledge  the  tmth,  and  feel  the  force 
of  the  homely,  but  excellent  aphorism, '  United  we  stand,  divided 
we  &U.'  As  yet,  they  take  pride  in  the  name  of  *  the  United  States* 
— in  recollection  of  the  fields  that  were  won,  the  blood  which  was 
poured  forth,  and  the  glory  which  was  gained  in  the  common  cause, 
and  under  the  common  banner  of  a  united  country.  May  God,  in 
his  mercy,  forbid  that  I,  or  you,  my  friends,  should  live  to  see  the 
day,  when  these  sentiments  and  feelings  shall  be  extinct !  When- 
ever that  day  comes,  then  is  the  hour  at  hand,  when  this  glorious 
Republic,  this  at  once  national  and  confederated  Republic,  which  for 
nearly  half  a  century  has  presented  to  the  eyes,  the  hopes  and  the 
gratitude  of  man,  a  more  brilliant  and  lovely  image  than  Plato,  or 
More,  or  Harrington,  ever  feigned  or  &ncied,  shall  be  like  a  tale  that 
is  told,  like  a  vision  that  hath  passed  away.  But  these  sentiments 
and  feelings  are  necessarily  weakened,  and  in  the  end  must  be  de- 
stroyed, unless  the  moderate,  the  good,  and  the  wise  united, '  frown 
indignantly  upon  the  first  dawnings  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  its  various  parts.*  Threats  of  resi^fance^ 
secession,  separation — have  become  common  as  household  words, 
in  the  wicked  and  silly  violence  of  public  declumers.  The  public 
ear  is  familiarized,  and  the  public  mind  will  soon  be  accustomed,  to 
the  detestable  suggestion  of  Disunion  f  Calculations  and  conject- 
ures, what  may  the  East  do  without  the  South,  and  what  may  the 
South  do  without  the  East,  sneers,  menaces,  reproaches,  and  recrim- 
inations, all  tend  to  the  same  fatal  end  1  What  can  the  East  do 
without  the  South?  What  can  the  South  do  without  the  East? 
They  may  do  much ;  they  may  exhibit  to  the  curiosity  of  political 
anatomists,  and  the  pity  and  wonder  of  the  world,  the  '  diifecta 
membra,^  the  sundered  bleeding  limbs  of  a  once  gigantic  body  in- 
stinct with  life  and  strength  and  vigor.  They  can  frimish  to  the 
philosophic  historian,  another  melancholy  and  striking  instance  of 
the  political  axiom,  that  all  Republican  confederacies  have  an  inher- 
ent and  unavoidable  tendency  to  dissolution.  They  will  present 
fields  and  occasions  for  border  wars,  for  leagues  and  counter-leagues, 
for  the  intrigues  of  petty  statesmen,  the  struggles  of  military  chiefs, 
for  confiscations,  insurrections,  and  deeds  of  darkest  hue.  They 
will  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  proclaimed,  that  men  are 
not  fit  to  govern  themselves,  and  shed  a  disastrous  eclipse  on  the 
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hopes  of  rational  freedom  throaghout  the  world.  Solon,  in  his 
Code,  proposed  no  punishment  for  parricide,  treating  it  as  an  impos- 
aihle  crime.  Snch,  with  ns,  onght  to  be  the  crime  of  political  par- 
ricide—the dismemberment  of  our  '  father-land.'  *  Cart  sunt  pann' 
U9y  cari  sunt  liberie  propingui^  faimiliares,  9ed  omnes  omnium  cariiaUs 
patria  una  complexa  est ;  pro  qua  quis  bonus  duhiiei  mortem  appetere 
si  ei  sit  profuturusf  Quo  est  detistahiHar  istorum  immanitas  qui 
laeeraruni  scelers  patrianij  etinea  funditus  dslenda  oocupati  et  sunt 
et  fueruntJ' 

If  it  most  be  so,  let  parties  and  party  men  continue  to  quarrel 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  public  good.  Thej  may  mystify 
themselves  and  others  with  disputations  on  political  economy,  prov- 
ing the  most  opposite  doctrines  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  perhaps, 
to  the  conviction  of  no  one  else  on  earth.  They  may  deserve  rep- 
robation for  their  selfishness,  their  violence,  their  errors,  or  their 
wickedness.  They  may  do  our  country  much  harm.  They  may 
retard  its  growth,  destroy  its  harmony,  impair  its  character,  render 
its  institutions  unstable,  pervert  the  public  mind,  and  deprave  the 
public  morals.  These  are,  indeed,  evils,  and  sore  evils,  but  the 
principle  of  life  remains,  and  will  yet  struggle  with  assured  success, 
over  these  temporary  maladies.  Still  we  are  great,  glorious,  united, 
and  free ;  still  we  have  a  name  that  is  revered  abroad  and  loved  at 
home — a  name  which  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  us  against  foreign 
wrong,  and  a  bond  of  internal  union  and  harmony — a  name,  which 
no  enemy  pronounces  but  with  respect,  and  which  no  citizen  hears, 
but  with  a  throb  of  exultation.  Still  we  have  that  blessed  Consti- 
tution, which,  with  all  its  pretended  defects,  and  all  its  alleged  vio- 
lations, has  conferred  more  benefit  on  man,  than  ever  yet  flowed 
from  any  other  human  institution — which  has  established  justice, 
insured  domestic  tranquillity,  provided  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
moted the  general  welfare,  and,  which,  under  God,  if  we  be  true  to 
ourselves,  will  insure  the  blessings  of  Liberty  to  us  and  our  posterity. 

Surely,  such  a  Country,  and  such  a  Constitution,  have  claims  upon 
you,  my  friends,  which  can  not  be  disregarded.  I  entreat  and  adjure 
you  then,  by  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  you  on  earth,  by  all  the 
obligations  of  Patriotism,  by  the  memory  of  your  fathers,  who  fell 
in  the  great  and  glorious  struggle,  for  the  sake  of  your  sons  whom 
you  would  not  have  to  blush  for  your  degeneracy,  by  all  your  proud 
recollections  of  the  past,  and  all  your  fond  anticipations  of  the  fu- 
ture renown  of  our  nation— •preserve  that  Country,  uphold  that 
Constitution.  Resolve,  that  they  shall  not  be  lost  in  your  keeping, 
and  may  Qod  Almighty  strengthen  you  to  perform  that  vow  1 
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M£MOUL* 

Bbnjamin  Thompson,  better  kaowa  «8  Coukt  Rumfo&iv  and 
.under  that  name  identified  with  edacatioiud  in»titutioD8  as  foaDder 
or  benefactor,  in  Germany,  England,  and  tlie  United  States,  was 
bom  at  Wobam,  in  Massacliusetts,  on  the  26th  of  Marchi  1759^ 
The  father,  Benjamin  Thompson,  and  the  mother  Rttth  Simondsi 
came  from  the  original  stock  of  the  first  eolonists  of  Massaohasetts 
Baj-^his  first  paternal  ancestor,  James  Thompson,  was  of  Win- 
<throp^8  company,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-aoven  was  in  Charlestowa 
in  1630,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  that  portion  of  the  towa 
which  was  soon  set  off  as  a  separate  precinct,  under  the  name  of 
-Wobum.  Ilere  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety — a  man  of  worth, 
position,  and  trust — being  one  of  the  ^soleotmen^  of  the  town. 
Under  the  roof  of  his  grandfather,  CiqptMii  Ebeneser  Thompson, 
the  future  Count  Rumford  was  bom.  While  yet  a  child  (hardly 
twenty  months  old)  his  father  died^  and  ia  March,  1756,  his  wid- 
owed mother  was  married  to  Joeiah  Pieicei  Jr»,  who  took  his  wife 
and  her  child  to  a  new  home. 

In  the  village  school  of  Wobum,  young  Thompson  had  the  teach- 
ing of  Mr.  John  Fowle,  (a  gmdoats  of  Harvard  College  in  1747) 
and  later  in  his  school  life  (at  the  age  of  eleven)  was  in  the  £unily 
of  a  relative  (Mr.  Hill),  an  able  teacher,  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Medford.  Just  before  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  elected, 
in  the  alternative  of  a  farmer's  life,  to  become  an  apprenticed  clerk 
to  Mr.  John  Appleton  of  Salem,  an  importer  of  British  goods  and 
a  dealer  in  all  the  miscellaneous  articles  of  a  town  store.  His  latest 
biographer  (Rev.  George  £.  Ellis)  remarks  on  the  inspection  of  bills 
made  out  by  the  young  clerk,  that  the  penmanship,  mercantile  style, 
and  business-like  signature,  all  indicate  good  training  and  an  apti- 
tude for  his  situation.  But  we  have  his  own  declaration,  that  his 
heart  was  not  in  his  business,  and  that  his  ambition  for  a  more  lit- 

*  Memoir  of  Sir  B«n>unin  TbomiMon,  Coant  Rnnfoiid,  wMli  ttoCiow  of  hi*  dtufbtOT.    By  GMVg* 
E.  Ellii.    Publithed  in  eoanection  with  an  editioa  cT  Banfonri  e«npl(te  woffcs  in  4  toIs. 
oir  610  pH**i  ^>^  itlustxatiooB.    By  Um  AmtricAa  Aiomitmj  of  Beiaoo*,  1871-5. 
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erarj  and  scientific  career  was  fed  by  the  conversation  of  customers 
and  visitors  of  Mr.  Appleton  (of  whose  family  he  was  a  member), 
some  of  whom  were  then  members  of  a  social  evening  club,  which 
has  now  become  the  Essex  County  Institute.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
was  addicted  to  mechanical  inventions,  and  under  the  instruction 
of  Thomas  Barnard,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  the 
First  Church  of  Salem  from  1755  to  1776,  made  some  progress  in 
algebra,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Such  was  his  skill  in  compound* 
ing  chemicals,  that  he  was  employed  in  making  gunpowder  to  be 
used  in  a  local  celebration  over  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  This 
experiment  cost  him  dearly — ^the  materials  exploded  in  the  prepara* 
tion,  and  led  to  his  being  taken  back  to  his  mother's  home  for  quiet 
and  surgical  treatment,  and  ultimately  to  winding  op  his  apprentice* 
ship  with  Mr.  Appleton. 

During  his  enforced  leisure  at  Wobum,  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  a  young  townsman  (Loammi  Baldwin,  who  afterward  did  good 
service  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  became  eminent 
as  a  civil  engineer)  on  the  solution  of  problems  in  optics,  astron* 
omy,  and  meteorology. 

In  the  autumn  of  1769,  Thompson  was  sent  to  Boston  to  engage 
in  a  business  similar  to  that  which  he  had  been  learning  at  Salem— 
having  in  the  previous  winter  taught  a  district  school  in  Wilming- 
ton.* From  a  journal  kept  at  this  time,  it  appears  that  while  in 
Boston,  a  clerk  with  Mr.  Hopestill  Capen,  a  dry  goods  dealer,  he 
took  evening  lessons  in  French,  and  practiced  drawing  and  etchings 
with  pen  and  pencil.  He  also  enters  a  recipe  for  making  rockets 
of  different  sizes,  and  directions  for  the  '  back  sword  *  exercise,  and 
the  cost  of  materials  *•  for  getting  up  an  electrical  machine.' 

Being  obliged  to  leave  Mr.  Capen,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  trade 
which  followed  the  non-importation  resolution  of  the  Boston  mer- 
chants, Thompson  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Hay  of  Woburn,  and  in 
the  interval  of  his  professional  reading,  in  company  with  young 
Baldwin,  walked  over  to  Cambridge  (a  distance  of  eight  miles)  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Winthrop  on  natural  philosophy. 
When  the  friends  returned  home,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  repeat- 
ing the  experiments  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  trying  others 
with  such  apparatus  of  their  own  contrivance.  Knowledge  acquired 
in  this  way,  sought  with  such  avidity,  and  such  sacrifice  of  ease  and 
comfort,  digested  by  conversation,  and  brought  home  to  practical 

*  Mr.  BIlif  eitw  Ron.  C.  W.  UphuB  of  Salem  for  the  lUtoment,  that  whan  ke,  n  eolhge  ttudent 
in  1818-19,  taught  school  in  a  diitriet  in  Wilmington,  following  Thompson  at  a  distanee  of  fortf- 
Mren  yean,  the  oldert  people  very  well  lememberrd  their  distinguiihed  and  eeeentrio  master  of 
the  former  age.  StrangB  sCoites  were  told  of  certain  athletic  and  gymnasCie  perfbrmaaees  and 
AslJy  in  whiek  ho  wwtimea  ezercbed  bioMelf  and  hie  seht^an  within'the  waJU^ae  well  aa outside. 
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use  by  actual  experiment,  must  have  been  incorporated  into  the 

very  Babstanoe  of  the  growing  mind. 

The  following  entries  for  the  dispoeal  of  his  time  in  1771  are 

cited  by  Mr.  Ellia.    Banning  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night, — 

From  eleven  to  six,  sleep.  Qet  ap  at  eiz  o*dook  and  wMh  my  hands  and 
fiuse.  From  aix  to  eight,  exerciae  one  half  and  stndj  one  hall  From  eight  till 
ten,  break&at,  attend  prayers,  kc  From  ten  to  twelve^  study  all  the  time. 
From  twelve  to  one,  dine,  Ac  From  one  to  Ibar,  study  constantly.  From  four 
to  five,  relieve  my  mind  by  some  diversion  or  exercise.  From  five  till  bedtime, 
follow  what  my  inclination  leads  me  to ;  whether  It  be  to  go  abroad,  or  stay  at 
home  and  read  either  Anatomy,  Physic^  or  Chemistry,  or  any  other  book  I 
want  to  peruse. 

This  is  followed  by  the  ensoing  account  of  his  occupations  on 
each  week-day  for  two  weeks : 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  Anatomy.  Wednesday,  Instltntes  of  Physia  Thurs- 
day, Surgery.  Friday,  Chemistry,  with  the  Materia  Medica.  Saturday,  Physic 
ene  halC  and  Snigery  one  halt 

Monday,  Anatomy.  Tuesday,  Anatomy  one  halt,  and  Surgery  one  hal£ 
Wednesday,  Surgery.  Thursday,  Institutes  of  Physio.  Friday,  Physic.  Sat- 
urday, Chemistry,  with  the  Materia  Medioa. 

When  any  man,  young  or  old,  thus  methodically  disposes  the 
days  of  the  week  and  the  hours  of  each  day  with  reference  to  sys- 
tematic study  and  culture  in  pursuing  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, not  neglectful  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  necessity  of 
relaxation,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will  make,  if  he  be  not  already, 
a  true  philosopher.  The  &ct,  also,  that  Thompson  had  to  teach 
while  he  was  himself  learning,  would  make  it  certain  that  he  would 
do  both  to  better  purpose.  In  boarding  around  for  short  periods 
with  successive  families  in  many  country  towns, — ^the  fashion  for 
the  district  schoolmaster  of  those  times, — he  largely  increased  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  things. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Baldwin  in  1771,  he  proposes  Uhe 
formation  of  a  society  for  propagating  learning  and  useful  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  questions  to  be  proposed  to  a  certain  number  of 
persons,  and  each  to  bring  in  his  answer,'  to  be  entered  in  a  book 
which  he  had  purchased  for  that  purpose.  Here  is  more  fruit  fi^m 
Cotton  Mather's  '  Ussay  to  do  Ooody  or  possibly  more  directly  from 
Franklin's  experiment  of  the  '  Junto  Club '  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  winter  of  1771,  Thompson  taught  a  district  school  in  the 
town  of  Bradford,  on  the  Merrimack.  Here  he  was  so  well  esteemed 
for  faithful  services  that  he  was  sent  for  to  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, higher  up  the  same  river,  by  Colonel  Timothy  Walker,  and 
offered  a  situation  in  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  which  would  se- 
cure him  a  permanent  position.  Concord,  under  its  Indian  name  of 
Penacook,  had  been  claimed  on  its  setUement  by  the  English  as 
being  within  the  bounds  and  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts    Aa 
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«ach  it  had  been  iDCOipomted  in  1733-34,  m  a  town  in  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  under  the  name  of  Rumford,  probably  from 
«  town  of  that  name,  generally  called  Romford,  about  twelve  miles 
from  London,  whence  some  of  the  original  settlers  in  the  New  Eng- 
land wilderness  had  em^^ted.  The  name  has  interest  for  us,  as 
it  was  chosen  by  Benjamin  Thompson  for  a  title  when  he  was  made 
a  '  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire/  The  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  to  Concord,  to  mark  the  restoration  of  harmony  after  a 
long  period  of  agitation  as  to  its  provincial  jurisdiction  and  its  rela- 
tions with  its  neighbors.  It  was  gratitude  which  prompted  Thomp- 
-son  to  make  the  name  of  Rumford  titular,  and  he  expressed  most 
teuderly  and  reverently  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  venerated 
minister  of  the  place, — his  patron,  guide,  and  father-in-law. 

Thompson  had  reason  for  this  gratitude  and  sense  of  obligation. 
Had  he  fi^Ilen  upon  peaceful  times,  and  made  his  native  country  his 
home  for  life,  the  propitious  start  which  he  received  in  Concord  and 
the  friends  which  there  made  his  family  circle,  would  have  secured 
for  him  high  position  and  success. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Walker,  the  first  minister  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  a  native  of  Wobnm,  and  connected  already  with  the 
Thompson  family,  had  joined  the  fortunes  of  the  early  settlers  in 
1730  as  their  spiritual  guide,  and  continued  in  their  service  as  sudi 
till  his  death,  September  2,  1782,  after  a  ministry  of  fifty-two  years. 
He  was  one  of  that  class  of  ministers,  characteristic  of  New  England 
from  its  colonization  down  nearly  to  our  own  times,  who,  while 
holding  a  position  and  authority  officially  and  conventionally  nvt- 
preme  among  the  people  of  a  settlement,  proved  worthy  of  esteem, 
and  used  their  influence  for  unqualified  good.  Mr.  Walker  was  the 
most  honored  citizen  of  Concord,  as  well  as  its  beloved  minister,  and 
he  has  been  honored  in  the  line  of  his  descendants.  He  had  been 
thrice  sent  on  missions  to  England  on  business  connected  with  the 
<li8putes  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  and  province,  and  had 
there  impressed  the  leg^l  counsel  which  ho  employed,  and  the  tri- 
bunal before  which  he  was  heard,  in  a  manner  that  insured  his  suc- 
cess. He  also  used  his  opportunities  abroad  for  observation  and 
acquisition,  so  as  to  enhance  his  influence  at  home.  His  son.  Colonel 
Timothy  Walker,  a  lawyer,  was  also  a  man  of  talent  and  position. 

But  next  to  the  minister,  just  previous  to  Thompson's  visit  to 
Concord,  Colonel  Benjamin  Rolfe  held  place  and  power  in  the  vil- 
lage. He  was  the  squire,  was  rich  and  public-spirited.  He  is  dis* 
tinguished  as  having  been  the  first  owner  and  driver  of  a  curricle 
and  a  pair  of  horses  in  New  Hampsbirei  always  excepting  the  Qoy^ 
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enior*8  at  Portsmoath.  Colonel  Rolfe  having  Kved  as  a  bachelor 
till  he  was  about  sixty  years  old,  then  married  Sarah,  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Walker,  she  being  at  the  time  about  thirty. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  interleaved  almanacs  in  which  the  good 
minister  was  in  the  habit  of  entering  his  official  acts  and  matters  of 
ehurch  record  have  been  lost,  and  thus  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of 
some  dates  which  wonld  interest  us.  Hie  Concord  town  records 
say  that  Sarah  Walker  was  born  October  6, 1739.  She  was  married 
to  Colonel  Rolfe  in  1769.  They  had  one  son,  afterward  Colonel 
Paul  Rolfe.  The  father  died  December  21,  1771,  in  his  sixty-sec- 
ond year,  leaving  to  his  widow  and  son  a  large  estate.  He  built  a 
fine  house  at  the  so-called  '  Eleven  Lots,'  since  known  as  the  Rolfe 
House.  It  was  here  that  his  widow,  as  the  wife  of  Count  Rumford, 
Kved,  and  died  on  January  19,  1792,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

When  Benjamin  Thompson  went  to  Concord  as  a  teacher  he  was 
in  the  glory  of  his  youth,  not  having  yet  reached  manhood.  His 
ftiend  Baldwin  describes  him  as  of  a  fine  manly  make  and  figure, 
nearly  six  feet  in  height,  of  handsome  features,  bright  blue  eyes, 
and  dark  auburn  hair.  He  had  the  manners  and  polish  of  a  gentle- 
man, with  fascinating  ways,  and  an  ability  to  make  himself  agree- 
able. So  diligently,  too,  had  he  used  his  opportunities  of  culture 
and  reading,  that  he  might  well  have  shined  even  in  a  circle  socially 
more  exacting  than  that  to  which  he  was  now  introduced.  We  may 
anticipate  here  the  conclusion  to  which  the  review  of  his  whole  ca- 
reer w^ll  lead  us, — that,  as  a  boy  or  man,  he  was  never  one  to  allow 
an  opportunity  of  advancement  to  escape  him.  He  seems  to  have 
given  satisfaction  as  a  teacher.  The  traditions  that  linger  in  the 
older  homes  at  Concord,  like  those  at  Wilmington,  include  a  lai^ge 
element  of  the  reminiscences  of  certain  accomplishments  and  activ- 
ities of  the  young  teacher  which  were  not  of  strictly  official  charac- 
ter. He  was  skilled  in  vaulting  and  other  athletic  feats,  and  he  won 
very  early  in  his  life  the  repute  of  gallantry. 

When  Count  Rumford,  looking  back  from  the  achievements  and 
honors  of  his  foreign  career,  told  his  friend  Pictet  of  his  deep  in- 
debtedness to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  for  kindly  oversight  and  counsel, 
for  fostering  patronage,  and  for  fatherly  love,  his  thoughts  must  have 
turned  into  feelings  as  he  tenderly  recalled  some  happy  scenes  and 
hours  in  that  country  parsonage.  There,  and  to  the  house  of  the 
younger  Walker,  Thompson  often  went  to  give  account  of  his  ped- 
agogueship  and  to  enjoy  social  pleasures.  There  and  at  other  places, 
^he  would  meet  the  daughter  and  sister  in  her  early  widowhood. 
The  tradition  is  that  she  facilitated  what  is  often  to  ihe  yoang  man 
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the  difficult  crisis  in  a  relation  which  is  easj  before  and  after  that 
crisis  is  past.  An  engagement  was  speedily  effected  between  the 
parties  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  reverend  father. 

The  before-mentioned  *  curricle/  left  among  the  effecta  of  Colonel 
Rolfe,  was  now  put  to  service.  The  lady  invited  the  young  teacher, 
who  was  no  loiter  to  preside  over  a  school,  to  accompany  her  on 
an  excursion  to  Boston,  a  drive  of  over  sixty  miles,  she  having 
friends  on  the  way  whose  hospitality  was  sure.  She  took  care,  with 
his  own  efficient  cooperation,  to  have  him  furnished  in  Boston  with 
all  that  was  requisite  at  the  time  for  fashionable  array,  including  the 
offices  of  tailor  and  hair-dresser.  Of  course  the  color  of  his  gar- 
ments was  his  own  favorite  scarlet,  ominous  of  the  ill  esteem  into 
which  he  was  soon  to  fall  as  too  friendly  to  those  whose  military 
garb  was  of  that  hue.  Tradition  reports,  that  as  the  pair,  not  yet 
married,  were  on  their  homeward  way,  the  lady  ordered  the  curricle 
to  stop  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Piercers  house,  the  mother  of  her  com- 
panion. That  mother,  being  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  change  that  had 
come  over  the  fortunes  of  her  son,  was  amazed  at  the  apparition  at 
her  humble  doorway,  and  especially  at  the  gorgeous  and  extrava- 
gant array  of  her  son,  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  the  not  idle, 
but  unprofitable  busy  experimenter.  She  is  reported  to  have  given 
vent  to  her  surprise  in  the  rebuking  question,  ^  Why,  Ben,  my  son, 
bow  could  you  go  and  lay  out  all  your  winter's  earnings  in  finery  f 
The  tradition  continues  that  the  mother,  hesitating  somewhat  about 
the  character  of  her  son's  female  companion,  and  the  explanation 
given  by  her,  was  finally,  through  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Hay,  made 
to  understand  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  She  still  wished  time 
to  think  upon  it,  but  on  the  next  day  gave  her  consent. 

Benjamin  Thompson  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Walker  Rolfe  in 
November,  1772 — their  only  child  Sarah,  who  afterward  was  received 
at  the  Court  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  as  Countess  Rumford,  was 
born  Oct.  18,  1774,  in  the  Rolfe  Mansion  in  Concord.  On  their 
marriage  tour  to  Portsmouth,  the  husband  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Governor  Wentworth,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  address 
that  he  soon  gave  him  a  commission  to  fill  a  vacant  Majorship  in 
the  Second  Provincial  Regiment  of  New  Hampshire.  That  com* 
mission,  addressed  as  it  was  to  his  weak  point, — his  personal  vanity 
— detached  him  from  his  old  friends  and  the  great  majority  of  his 
fellow-citizens  in  the  widening  chasm  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country ;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  open  hostilities,  he  ac- 
cepted the  conditions,  and  left  his  home,  his  wife  and  child,  and 
clove  to  th^  royal  cause. 
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U8IDSN0S  AND  OOCUPAnOlT  OT  IVGLAirD— 1776-1783. 

Benjamin  Thompson  arrived  in  England  in  the  BritiBh  frigate 
Scarborough  in  May,  1776,  the  bearer  of  gloomy  dispatchee  from 
General  Gage,  who  had  just  evacuated  Boston,  to  Lord  Geoige 
Germaine,  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs — by 
whom  he  was  soon  offered  a  post  in  his  office.  Of  whatever  nature 
were  the  services  which  Thompson  rendered  to  the  public  business, 
they  must  have  been  of  considerable  value;  for  in  1780,  four  years 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  raised  by  his  patron,  Lord  Ger- 
maine,  to  the  post  of  Under-secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  an 
instance  of  promotion  which,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  subject  of  it  stood,  is  almost  unexampled.  The  usual  accom- 
paniment of  such  a  situation  was,  and  is,  a  seat  in  parliament ;  and 
according  to  the  practice  of  those  days,  when  noblemen  had  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  their  disposal,  Lord  Germaine,  if  he 
had  so  chosen,  might  have  conferred  a  seat  on  his  American  prot^g6; 
but  it  was  probably  imagined  that  the  admission  into  parliament  of 
a  man  so  unpopular  in  America  would  be  attended  with  disadvan- 
tages, and  that,  at  all  events,  Thompson's  talents  were  better  fitted 
for  the  desk  than  the  senate.  The  income  and  consequence,  how- 
ever, which  he  derived  from  his  office  gave  him  admission  to  the 
highest  metropolitan  circles ;  and  he  had  thus  opportunities  not  only 
of  becoming  known,  but  also  of  exercising  his  inventive  mind  in 
many  pursuits  not  immediately  connected  with  his  official  duties. 
Fertility — a  disposition  to  propose  improvements  in  all  departments 
—seems  to  have  been  his  most  striking  characteristic ;  and  it  was 
probably  this  ready  genius  for  practical  reforms  in  every  thing  which 
came  under  his  notice,  that  recommended  him  so  much  to  public  men. 
A  man  who,  in  his  general  intercourse  with  society,  can  drop  vakia- 
ble  suggestions,  allowing  others  to  grasp  at  them,  and  enjoy  the 
credit  of  carrying  them  into  efiect,  is  likely  to  be  a  favorite. 
Thompson  appears  to  have  been  such  a  man — a  person  who,  hold- 
ing no  ostensible  post  but  that  of  Under-secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
could  yet,  out  of  the  richness  of  an  ever-inventive  mind,  scatter 
hints  which  would  be  thankfully  received  by  men  of  all  professions. 

While  concerning  himself  generally,  however,  in  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters, Thompson  was  at  the  same  time  following  out  certain  specific 
lines  of  scientific  investigation.  'As  early  as  1777,*  says  his  biog- 
rapher, *  he  made  some  curious  and  interesting  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  solid  bodies.  These  were  never  published,  and  would 
probably  have  been  superseded  by  more  full  investigations  made  by 
subsequent  experimenters.    In  1 778,  he  employed  himself  in  experts 
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ments  on  the  strength  of  gunpowder  and  the  velocity  of  military 
projectiles,  and  these  were  followed  up  by  a  cruise  of  some  months 
in  the  Channel  fleet,  where  he  proposed  to  repeat  his  investigations 
on  a  larger  scale.*  On  this  subject,  Thompson  communicated  sev- 
eral papers  to  the  Philo9ophieal  Trarutactians  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  he  had  become  a  member.  Passing  over  these  scientifie 
lucubrations,  we  hasten  to  reach  that  period  of  Rumford's  life  at 
which  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  to  give  full  scope  to  his  genius 
for  improvements. 

As  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  proceeded,  it 
became  evident  that  the  latter  must  triumph.  The  anti-American 
party  in  Great  Britain  lost  ground ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  Lord  CornwaUis  reaching  England,  a  division  took  place  m 
the  Cabinet,  and  Lord  George  Germaine  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
office.  As  his  policy,  however,  in  American  affairs  had  been  agree- 
able to  the  wishes  of  George  III.,  he  retired  with  the  honors  of  a 
peerage,  and  was  able  still  to  forward  the  interests  of  his  friends. 
Not  the  least  distinguished  of  these  was  Under-secretary  Thomp> 
son,  who,  whether  he  had  codperated  with  his  principal  in  ail  his 
measures  and  views,  or  whether, '  according  to  his  own  statement 
afterward  to  Cuvier,  he  was  disgusted  at  Lord  Germaine's  want  of 
judgment,'  had  at  least  done  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  deserve 
a  parting  token  of  regard.  Accordingly,  by  the  influence  of  the 
fallen  minister,  Thompson  was  sent  out  to  New  York,  in  the  year 
1781,  with  the  royal  commission  of  major,  which  was  afterward 
changed  for  that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  charged  with  the  task  of  or- 
ganizing an  efficient  regiment  of  dragoons  out  of  the  broken  and 
disjointed  native  cavalry  regiments  which  had  been  fighting  on  the 
royalist  side. 

His  appearance  on  the  military  field,  at  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  has  not  added  to  the  permanent  reputation  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  peculiar  genius  in 
oi^nisation  or  sanitary  improvements ;  and  his  exploits  consisted  in 
occasional  sallies  with  a  small  cavalry  corps  out  of  Charleston  (where 
he  landed,  the  fleet  having  been  driven  by  adverse  winds  beyond 
New  York),  in  the  winter  of  1781-2,  in  search  of  supplies  for  the 
command  of  General  Leslie  stationed  there ;  or  in  organizing  the 
King's  American  Dragoons,  out  of  the  remains  of  the  Queen's 
Rangers  (composed  originally  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  Tories 
and  other  loyalist  troopers),  and  in  building  and  holding  a  fort  in  the 
town  of  Huntington,  on  Long  Island,  in  the  winter  of  1782.  He 
returned  to  England  in  April,  1783,  and  in  August,  on  the  recomr 
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mendation  of  General  Carlton,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  the  Kng's  American  Dragoons. 

Peace  having  been  conclnded  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  Colonel  Hiompson,  shortly  after  his  return,  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  in  order  that  he  might  travel  on  the  continent  Passing 
throQgh  France  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  he  had  reached  Strasbouig 
on  the  German  frontier,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  changed 
his  prospects,  and  gave  a  direction  to  his  life  different  from  what  he 
intended  or  could  have  anticipated.  A  review  of  the  garrison  of 
Strasbourg  being  held,  he  presented  himself  on  the  field  as  a  spec- 
tator, '  mounted  on  a  superb  English  horse,  and  in  the  full  uniform 
of  his  rank  as  colonel  of  dragoons.*  The  French  oflScers  were  eager 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  conspicuous  stranger,  the  more  so 
that  his  attendance  at  a  review  of  French  troops  in  full  English  uni- 
form was  regarded  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  which  deserved  a  return. 
Among  those  who  entered  into  conversation  with  him  was  Prince 
Maximilian,  nephew  and  presumptive  heir  of  the  Elector  of  Bavariai 
and  who  had  served  as  the  commander  of  a  French  regiment  in  the 
American  war.  So  agreeable  was  the  impression  which  Thompson 
made  on  the  Prince,  that  on  learning  his  circumstances  and  inten- 
tions, the  latter  offered  him  an  introduction  to  his  uncle,  the  Bava- 
rian Elector,  in  case  he  should  be  inclined  to  alter  his  design  of 
proceeding  to  Vienna,  and  make  trial  of  the  Bavarian  scn'ice.  The 
proposal  pleased  Thompson,  and,  furnished  with  the  Prince's  letter 
of  introduction,  he  set  out  for  Munich.  Wherever  he  went,  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  art,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  of  conciliating  &vor ; 
and  on  his  very  first  audience  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  he  was 
offered  an  important  situation  at  court.  Still  clinging,  however,  to 
his  resolution  of  visiting  Vienna,  he  did  not  accept  the  offer ;  bat 
afi;er  spending  some  time  at  Munich,  during  which  the  Elector's 
esteem  for  him  increased  more  and  more,  he  set  out  for  the  Austrian 
capital.  The  Elector,  however,  continued  to  send  him  pressing  in- 
vitations to  enter  his  service;  and  learning  at  Vienna  that  the 
Turkish  war  was  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion, 
Colonel  Thompson  at  length  promised  that,  provided  he  could  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  his  British  Majesty,  he  would  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Munich.  Proceeding  to  London,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
consent  which  was  required,  he  was  received  with  great  kindness 
by  George  III.,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and 
gave  him  permission,  while  resigning  the  command  of  his  regiment, 
to  retain  the  title  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  half-pay  attached 
to  it    He  left  England  as  Sir  B&njamin  Thompson. 
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BXSIDEKOE  AND  WORK  IK  BAYAIUA,   1784-84. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1784,  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson  took  op 
his  residence  in  Munich,  filling  the  post  of  Aid-de-Camp  and  Cham- 
berlain to  the  Elector — with  functions  at  once  military  and  civil 
Disconnected  by  any  ties  of  blood,  or  interest,  with  the  people  of 
Bavaria,  he  was  charged  with  duties  of  the  most  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult character — the  reorganization  of  the  entire  military  system,  and 
the  introduction  of  order,  efficiency,  and  economy,  into  the  whole 
internal  administration.  We  shall  confine  oar  brief  notice  of  his 
beneficent  labors  in  Bavaria  to  certain  sanitary,  industrial,  and  edu- 
cational measures  connected  with  the  army  and  the  poor. 

MUiiary  Academy  at  MwucK 
One  of  his  earliest  measures  was  the  establishment  of  a  Military 
Academy  at  Munich,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  after  it  had  been 
iu  operation  six  years. 

This  Academy,  which  consists  of  180  dlSves  or  pupils,  is  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  class,  which  is  designed  for  the  education  of  orphans  and 
other  children  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Military  Officers,  and  those  employed  in 
the  Civil  Departments  of  the  State,  consists  of  thirty  pupils,  who  are  received 
ffratis^  from  the  age  of  eleven  to  thirteen  years,  and  who  remain  in  the  Academy 
foar  years.  The  second  class,  which  is  designed  to  assist  the  poorer  nobility 
and  leas  opulent  among  the  merchants,  citizens,  and  servants  of  government,  in 
giving  their  sons  a  good  general  education,  consists  of  sixty  pupUs,  who  are  re- 
ceived firom  the  age  of  eleven  to  fifteen  years,  and  who  pay  to  the  Academy 
twelve  florins  a  moDth ;  for  which  sum  the^  are  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed. 
The  third  class,  consisting  of  ninety  pupils,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twentv 
yisars,  who  are  all  admitted  groHs^  is  designed  principally  to  bring  forward  such 
youths  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  as  show  evident  sig^  of  unoom* 
mon  k^tnta  and  genius,  joined  to  a  sound  constitution  of  body,  and  a  good 
moral  character. 

All  Commanding  Officers  of  regiments,  and  Public  Officers  in  Civil  Depart- 
ments, and  all  CivU  Magistrates,  are  authorized  and  invited  to  recommend  sub- 
jects for  this  class  of  the  Academy,  and  they  are  not  confined  in  their  choice  to 
any  particular  ranks  of  society,  but  they  are  allowed  to  recommend  persons  of 
the  lowest  extraction,  and  most  obscure  origin.  Private  soldiers,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  soldiers,  and  even  the  children  of  the  poorest  mechanics  tod  day-labor- 
ers, are  admissible,  provided  they  possess  the  necessary  requisites;  namely,  very 
extraordinary  natural  genius^  a  healthy  constitution,  and  a  good  character;  but 
if  the  subject  recommended  should  be  found  wanting  in  any  of  these  requisite 
qnalifioationa,  he  would  not  only  be  refused  admittance  into  the  Academy,  but 
the  person  who  recommended  him  would  be  very  severely  reprimanded. 

The  g^reatest  severity  is  necessary  upon  these  occasions,  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prevent  abuses.  An  establisnment,  designed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  genius,  and  for  calling  forth  into  public  utility  talents  which  would 
otherwise  remain  buried  and  lost  in  obscurity,  would  soon  become  a  job  for 
providing  for  relations  and  dependents. 

One  circumstance,  relative  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  this  Academy,  may, 
perhaps,  be  thought  not  unworthy  of  being  particularly  mentioned,  and  that  is 
the  very  moderate  expense  at  which  this  institution  is  maintained.  By  a  calcu- 
lation, founded  upon  the  experience  of  four  years,  I  find  that  the  whole 
Academy,  consisting  of  180  pupils,  with  professors  and  masters  of  every  kind, 
servants,  clothing,  board,  lodging,  firewood,  light,  repairs,  and  eve^  other 
article,  house-rent  alone  excepted,  amounts  to  no  more  than  28,000  florins  a 
year,  which  is  no  more  than  165  florins^  or  about  fourteen  pounds  sterling  a 
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year  for  each  pupil;  a  amall  sum  indeed,  oonsideriDg  the  maimer  in  which  the/ 
are  kept,  and  the  education  they  receive. 

Though  this  Academy  is  called  a  Mitiiary  Academy^  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  education  of  thooe  who  are  destined  for  the  army ;  but  it  is  rather 
an  establishment  of  general  education,  where  the  youth  are  instructed  m  every 
science,  and  taught  every  bodily  exercise,  and  penonal  accomplishment,  which 
constitute  a  liberal  education;  and  which  fits  them  equally  for  the  station  of  a 
private  gentleman, — for  the  study  of  any  of  the  learned  professions,— or  for  any 
employment,  civil  or  military,  under  the  government 

As  this  institution  is  principally  design^  as  a  nursery  for  genius, — as  a  gym- 
nasium for  the  formation  of  men, — for  the  formation  of  real  men,  possess^  of 
strength  and  character,  as  well  as  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  capable  of 
rendering  essential  service  to  the  State;  at  all  public  examinations  of  the  pupils, 
the  hea£  of  all  the  public  deparknents  are  invited  to  be  present,  in  oi^er  to 
witness  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  mark  those  who  discover  talents 
peculiarly  useful  in  any  particular  department  of  public  employment 

ImprovemerU  in  MUitary  Education  and  OrgankaHon. 

Omitting  all  the  miscellaneous  improvements  of  a  minor  or  mechanical  nature 
which  were  effected  by  Thompson  in  matters  connected  with  the  military  service 
«-as,  for  instance,  in  the  construction  of  cannon,  in  the  uniform  of  the  soldiers^ 
their  drill,  kc. — let  us  attend  to  the  moral  principle  which  ruled  all  his  proceed- 
ings with  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  army.  *  I  have  endeavored,'  he  say% 
*  in  all  my  operations,  to  unite  the  interest  of  the  soldier  with  the  interest  of 
civil  society,  and  to  render  the  military  force,  even  in  time  of  peace,  subservient 
to  the  public  good.  To  facilitate  and  promote  these  important  objects,  to  estab- 
lish  a  respectable  standing  army,  whidi  should  do  the  least  possible  harm  to  the 
population,  morals,  manuuctures,  and  agriculture  of  the  country,  it  was  neces- 
sary, to  make  soldiers  citizens,  and  citizens  soldiers.'  To  this  principle,  or  at 
kast  to  the  precise  form  in  which  it  is  here  stated,  different  persons  will  make 
different  objections,  according  as  their  sympathies  are  civil  or  military;  but 
Bumford*s  general  view,  that  soldiers  ahotM  he  treated  as  men^  can  not  be  im- 
pigned.  The  army  being  essentially  the  offspring  of  an  age  of  physical  force, 
^  is  certainly  difficult  to  organize  it  oonformably  to  the  i^irit  of  an  age  which 
repudiates  physical  force.  To  do  this — in  other  words,  to  make  the  army,  as 
such,  a  moral  agent — ^is  impossible;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  render  a  urge 
general  culture  and  much  individual  fteedom  compatible  with  strict  discipline; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  modem  maxim  is,  that  the  army  is  a  part  of  society,  em- 
ployed, it  is  true,  in  services  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  require  a  peculiar  or- 
ganization, but  not  on  that  account  cut  off  fh>m  the  general  mass  of  tho 
community.  Such  was  the  maxim  of  the  Bavarian  minister.  Besides  what  he 
did  to  increase  the  physical  comfort  of  the  soldier  by  superior  food,  clothing, 
and  accommodation,  he  adopted  means  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve* 
ment  of  all  connected  with  the  military  service.  'Schools  were  established  in 
all  the  regiments  for  instructing  the  soldiers  and  their  children  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  Besides  £beee  schools  of  instruction,  others,  called  schools 
of  industry,  were  established  in  the  regiments,  where  the  soldiers  and  their 
children  were  taught  various  kinds  of  work,  and  from  whence  they  were  sup- 
plied with  raw  materials  to  work  for  their  own  emolument.  As  nothing  is 
so  certainly  fatal  to  morals  as  habitual  idleness,  every  possible  means  was 
adopted  that  could  be  devised  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  industry  among  the  troops. 
Every  encouragement  was  g^ven  to  the  soldiers  to  employ  their  leisure  time 
when  they  were  off  duty  in  working  for  their  own  emolument;  and  among 
other  encouragements,  the  most  efficacious  of  all,  that  of  allowing  them  ftill 
liberty  to  dispose  of  the  money  acquired  by  their  labor  in  any  way  they  should 
think  proper,  without  being  oblig^  to  give  any  account  of  it  to  any  body.* 
Besides  working  at  their  various  trades  for  such  as  chose  to  employ  them,  the 
soldiers  were  employed  as  laborers  '  in  all  public  works,  such  as  making  and  re- 
pairing highways,  draining  marshes,  repairing  the  banks  of  rivers,  &c. ;  and  in 
all  such  cases  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  provide  for  their  comfortable  sub- 
sistence, and  even  for  their  amusement  To  preserve  good  order  and  harmony 
among  those  who  were  detached  upon  these  working  partieS|  a  certain  propor- 
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tion  of  officers  and  non-eommMoned  officers  were  ahrajs  sent  with  them,  and 
tliese  commonly  served  as  overseers  of  the  works,  and  as  such  were  paid.* 

The  particular  plan,  however,  which  enabled  Thompson,  while  he  was  hn- 
proving  the  personal  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  turning  the  peace  establish- 
ment to  greater  account  than  before  for  the  general  good  of  the  country,  at  the 
same  time  to  diminish  greatly  the  expense  of  its  support,  was  that  of  permanent 
garrisons.  The  whole  army  was  distributed  through  the  various  cities  of  the 
electorate,  each  city  being  garrisoned  by  troops  drawn  from  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. This  plan  possessed  many  advantages.  *  A  peasant  would  more  readily 
consent  to  his  son  engaging  himself  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  a  regiment  perma- 
nently stationed  in  his  nei^borhood,  than  in  one  at  a  great  distance,  or  whose 
destination  was  uncertain ;  and  when  the  station  of  a  regiment  is  permanent, 
and  it  receives  its  recruits  from  the  district  of  country  immediately  surrounding 
Its  headquarters,  the  men  who  go  home  on  fhrlough  have  but  a  short  journey  to 
make,  and  are  easily  assembled  in  case  of  an  emergency.*  Every  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  all  who  could  be  spared  from  garrison  duty  to  go  home  on 
furlough ;  an  arrangement  which  was  both  agreeable  to  the  men — who,  during 
their  absence,  might  be  cultivating  their  little  family  farms,  or  otherwise  em- 
ploying themselves  at  anv  trade — and  economical  for  the  state,  because,  while 
the  men  were  on  fhrlougn,  they  received  no  pay,  but  only  their  rationsL  Thus^ 
while  in  every  garrison  town  there  remained  a  sufficient  nucleus  of  men  to  do 
garrison  duty,  and  who,  while  receiving  fbU  military  pay,  were  at  liberty  to  earn 
additional  money  during  their  leisure  time  by  extra  work,  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  were  distributed  through  the  community,  pursuing  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  citizens,  but  ready  to  assemble  at  a  few  hours*  notice,  and  bound  to 
be  in  the  field  at  least  six  weeks  every  year.  The  assumed  necessity  for  such 
a  state  of  military  preparation  gives  one  a  striking  idea  of  the  condition  of  tbo 
continent  at  this  epoch. 

Not  content  with  the  mere  negative  achievement  of  organizing  the  army,  so 
that  *  it  should  do  the  least  possible  harm,'  Thompson  endeavored  to  make  it  as 
Instrument  of  positive  good.  His  plan  of  permanent  garrisons  and  easy  Air- 
loughs,  by  establishing  a  constant  flux  of  men  to  and  from  a  center,  suggested 
the  somewhat  novel  idea  of  making  the  army  the  medium  for  spreading  useftil 
improvements  of  all  kinds  through  the  country.  Supposing,  for  instance,  thai 
puns  were  taken  to  teach  the  soldiers  in  garrison  any  useful  art  not  then  known 
m  Bavaria^  but  which  might  be  naturalized  there,  it  is  obvious  that  when  these 
men  were  distributed  over  the  country  on  fUrlough,  they  would  carry  with 
them  not  only  their  own  superior  industrial  habits,  but  the  art  itself.  The  im- 
provement of  Bavarian  agriculture  by  this  means  was  one  of  Thompson's  most 
anxious  wishes.  Very  few  of  the  recent  improvements  in  that  art,  he  says^ 
such  as  the  cultivation  of  clover  and  turnips,  the  regular  succession  of  crops^ 
Aoi,  had  then  found  their  way  into  general  practice;  and,  above  all,  the  potato 
was  almost  unknown  in  Bavaria.  With  a  view  to  introduce  a  better  system  of 
ag^culture,  and  especially  with  a  view  to  naturalize  the  potato  among  the  ^i- 
varians,  Thompson  devised  the  system  of  military  gardens — that  is, '  pieces  of 
ground  in  or  adjoinhig  to  the  garrison  towns,  which  were  regularly  laid  out, 
and  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
private  soldiers  belonging  to  the  regiments  in  garrison.'  In  these  gardens  everf 
private  soldier  was  assigned  a  piece  of  ground,  about  three  hundred  and  sixtjN 
five  square  feet  in  extent  This  piece  St  ground  was  to  remain  the  sole  prop- 
er^ of  that  soldier  so  long  as  he  served  in  the  regiment ;  he  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  cultivate  it  in  any  way,  and  to  dispose  of  the  produce  in  any  way  he  chose; 
it,  however,  he  did  not  choose  to  work  in  it,  but  wished  rather  to  spend  his  pay 
in  idleness,  he  might  do  so ;  but  in  that  case  the  piece  of  ground  was  to  bo 
taken  from  him,  and  so  also  if  he  neglected  it  Every  means  were  used  to  at* 
tach  the  soldiers  to  their  garden  labor:  seeds  and  manure  were  (Vimished  them 
at  a  cheap  rate;  whatever  instructk>n  was  necessary,  was  given  them;  and 
little  huts  or  summer  houses  were  erected  in  the  gardens,  to  afford  them  shelter 
when  it  rained.  '  The  eflbct  of  the  plan,'  says  RunJbrd,  '  was  much  gp^eater 
and  more  important  than  I  oould  have  expected.  The  soldiers,  from  being  the 
most  indolent  of  mortals,  and  from  having  very  little  knowledge  of  gardening, 
became  industrious  and  akUiUbl  oultivators,  and  grow  so  fbad  of  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly  of  potatoes^  that  these  uaeAil  and  wholesome  productions  began  to 
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eoDfltitute  a  yery  essential  part  of  their  daOj  fixxL  These  improvemeDts  began 
also  to  spread  among  the  fitrmers  and  peasants  throughout  the  whole  countrj. 
There  was  hardly  a  soldier  that  went  on  furlough  that  did  not  carry  with  him  a 
fliw  potatoes  for  planting,  and  a  little  collection  of  garden  seeds ;  and  I  have 
already  had  the  satis&ction  to  see  Uttle  gardens  hen  and  there  making  their 
appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  country.' 

In  1784,  when  he  commenced  his  residence  in  Bavaria,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Thompson  was  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  his  titles  and 
functions  were  those  of  Aid-de-Camp  and  Chambeclain  to  the 
Elector.  Soon  afterward,  however,  he  received  the  appointments  of 
Member  of  the  Council  of  State  and  Major-Oeneral  in  the  army , 
the  Elector  at  the  same  Ume  procuring  him  the  decorations  of  two 
orders  of  Polish  knighthood,  in  lieu  of  the  Bavarian  order,  which 
the  German  knighthood  prevented  him  from  bestowing.  The  sci- 
entific part  of  the  community  also  showed  their  esteem  for  him  by 
electing  him  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Munich  and  Mannheim. 
All  this  took  place  not  long  after  Thompson  had  settled  in  Munich. 
Every  year  of  his  subsequent  stay  brought  him  fresh  honors.  In 
1787,  when  on  a  visit  to  Prussia,  he  was  choeen  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin ;  in  Bavaria,  to  follow  the  list  of 
dignities  given  by  his  American  biographer, '  he  attained  the  mili- 
tary rank  of  Lieu  tenant-General,  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
general  Staff,  Minister  of  War,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Police 
of  the  Electorate ;  he  was  for  some  time  Chief  of  the  Regency  that 
exercised  sovereignty  during  the  absence  of  the  Elector ;  and  in 
that  interval  between  the  death,  in  1790,  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
imd  the  coronation  of  his  successor  Leopold,  the  Elector  becoming 
Vicar  of  the  Empire,  availed  himself  of  the  prerogatives  of  that 
oflBce  to  make  him  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.'  When 
this  last  dignity  was  conferred  on  him,  Thompson  chose  the  title  of 
Count  of  Rumford^  in  memory  of  the  American  village  where  he 
had  once  officiated  in  the  capacity  of  schoolmaster. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  Count  Rumford  in  the  details 
of  his  immense  scheme  for  clearing  the  streets  of  cities  and  the 
public  highways  in  Bavaria  of  the  enormous,  and  apparently  inerad- 
icable evil  of  beggary.    In  his  second  *  Essay,'*  the  Count  observes : 

The  number  of  itinerant  beggars  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  as  well  foreign- 
ers as  nativea,  who  strolled  about  the  country  in  all  directions,  levying  contri- 

*  Eataya  Political.  Econowueal,  amd  PkU0M9fkieak  By  Benjamin,  Count  Rumfoid,  Kniflit 
of  the  Ordera  of  the  White  Eiifle  and  St.  Btanitlau* ;  Chamberlain,  Privy-Cotmcilor  of  State, 

JBd  Liautenant-General  in  the  Sonriee  of  hit  Moit  Serene  HigfancM  the  Eleetor  Palatine,  leifniiif 
(uke  of  Bavaria,  Aa.  3  voU.  Bocton  .  1796,  from  3d  London  Edition.  A  fifth  edition  appeared 
in  London  in  1800,  to  which  a  fburth  volnme  wai  added  in  1808.  Hia  worki  were  at  once  tmne- 
lated  into  German  and  French.  The  EmiTt  on  the  Treatment  of  Pauperi«m  were  published 
teparately  in  London  in  18S1,  and  afain  in  idSJk  Dr.  ElUi,  in  hit  Life  of  Count  Rumford,  reArif 
to  Edward's  *  Fuel  in  Cooking  *  (London,  1880),  ai  evidence  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  Romford*! 
devices  which  in  the  beginnuif  of  the  centorr  called  fertfi  to  annoli  enUmtiaam  and  fratitode  in 
great  houses  and  humble  homes.  Wherever  he  traveled,  in  Italy,  Scotland.  Ireland,  Switxerland, 
and  Frasee,  he  left  in  the  ho^itali  aid  othwpahiif  InstltMioai  phna  or  HMMMaef  Ms  iaipiov«Biiith 
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butions  upon  the  industrioos  inhabitants,  stealing  and  robbing,  and  leading  A 
life  of  indolence  and  the  most  shameless  debaucheiy,  was  quite  incredible ;  and 
80  numerous  were  the  swarms  of  beggars  in  all  the  great  towns,  and  particu* 
larlj  in  the  capital,  so  great  their  impudence,  and  so  persevering  their  importu- 
nity, that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  cross  the  streets  without  being  attacked, 
and  absolutely  forced  to  satisfy  their  clamorous  demands.  Thej  not  only 
infested  all  the  streets,  public  walks,  and  public  places,  but  they  even  made  a 
practice  of  going  into  private  houses ;  and  the  churches  were  so  full  of  them, 
that  people  at  their  devotions  were  continually  interrupted  by  ttiem,  and  were 
frequently  obliged  to  satisfy  their  demands  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  finish 
their  prayers  in  peace  and  quiet  In  short,  these  detestable  vermin  swarmed 
every  where ;  and  not  only  their  impudence  and  clamorous  importunity  were 
without  any  bounds,  but  they  had  recourse  to  the  most  diabolical  arts  and  most 
horrid  crimes  in  prosecution  of  their  trade.  The  growing  number  of  the  beg* 
gars,  and  their  success,  gave  a  kind  of  edcU  to  their  profession ;  and  tlie  habit 
of  begging  became  so  general,  that  it  ceased  to  be  considered  as  infamous,  and 
was  by  degrees  in  a  manner  interwoven  with  the  internal  regulations  of  society. 
Herdsmen  and  shepherds  who  attended  ttieir  flocks  by  the  nMulside  were  known 
to  derive  considerable  advantage  from  the  contributions  which  their  situation 
enabled  them  to  levy  fh>m  passengers ;  and  I  have  been  assured  that  the  wages 
which  they  received  from  their  employers  were  often  regulated  accordingly. 
The  children  in  every  country  village,  and  those  even  of  the  best  farmers^  made 
a  constant  practice  of  begging  from  all  strangers  who  passed ;  and  one  hardly 
ever  met  a  person  on  foot  upon  the  road,  particularly  a  woman,  who  did  not 
hold  out  her  hand  and  ask  for  charity. 

Count  Rumford  determined  to  grapple  with  this  enormoas  evil, 
by  enforcing  laws  already  in  existence,  and  obtaining  new  ordinances 
still  more  eflScient,  by  which  a  little  military  despotism  was  united 
with  the  habits  of  private  almsgiving,  and  the  relief  doled  out  by 
the  parochial  overseers  of  the  poor.  A  Military  Work-house  was 
instituted,  in  the  suburbs  of  Munich— capable  of  receiving  such 
beggars  as  were  capable  of  working. 

*  It  had  formerly  been  a  manufactory,  but  for  many  years  had 
been  deserted,  and  falling  to  ruins.  It  was  now  completely  repaired, 
and  in  part  rebuilt  A  large  kitchen,  with  a  large  eating-room  ad* 
joining  it,  and  a  commodious  bakehouse,  were  added  to  the  build* 
ings ;  and  workshops  for  carpenters,  smiths,  turners,  and  such  other 
mechanics  were  established,  and  furnished  with  tools.  Large  halls 
wore  fitted  up  for  spinners  of  hemp,  for  spinners  of  flax,  for  spinners 
of  cotton,  for  spinners  of  wool,  and  for  spinners  of  worsted ;  and 
adjoining  to  each  hall  a  small  room  was  fitted  up  for  a  clerk  or  in- 
spector of  the  hall.  Halls  were  likewise  fitted  up  for  weavers  of 
woolens,  weavers  of  serges  and  shalloons,  for  linen  weavers,  for 
weavers  of  cotton  goods,  and  for  stocking  weavers ;  and  workshops 
were  provided  for  clothiers,  cloth-shearers,  dyers,  saddlers ;  besides 
rooms  for  wool-sorters,  wool-carders,  wool-combers,  knitters,  seam- 
stresses, &c.  Magazines  were  fitted  up,  as  well  for  finished  manu- 
factures as  for  raw  materials,  and  rooms  for  counting-houses ;  store- 
rooms for  the  kitchen  and  bakehouse ;  and  dwelling  rooms  for  the 
inspectors  and  other  oflBcers.    The  whole  edifice,  which  was  very 
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extensive,  was  fitted  ap  in  the  neatest  manner  possible.  In  doing 
this,  even  the  external  appearance  of  the  building  was  attended  to. 
It  was  handsomely  painted  without  as  well  as  within. 

Preparation  having  been  made,  without  any  public  demonstration, 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1790,  when  Munich  was  sure  to  swarm  with 
beggars,  the  military  were  posted  through  the  streets,  and  patrols 
of  cavalry  established  on  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  capital-— 
with  orders  to  arrest  and  take  to  the  Town-hall  all  who  should  ask 
for  alms.  In  less  than  one  hour  not  a  beggar  was  to  be  found  in 
the  streets.  They  had  been  taken  to  the  Town-hall,  where  their 
names  were  written  down,  and  they  were  dismissed  to  their  own 
homes,  with  directions  to  repair  next  day  to  the  *  Military  Work- 
house,' as  the  new  establishment  was  called,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  fitted  out  with  money  from  the  military  chest,  and  destined 
chiefly  to  supply  the  army  with  clothing,  &c.  Here  they  were  told 
they  would  find  comfortable  warm  rooms,  a  good  warm  dinner  every 
day,  and  work  for  such  as  were  able  to  labor,  with  good  wages, 
which  should  be  reguUirly  paid.  They  might,  or  might  not  come, 
just  as  they  chose,  but  at  all  events  they  were  not  to  beg  any  more ; 
and  if  they  appeared  in  the  streets,  they  would  be  apprehended. 
The  circumstances  of  them  all,  they  were  told,  wei*e  immediately  to 
be  inquired  into,  and  relief  granted  to  such  as  required  it 

On  the  next  day  a  great  number  of  the  beggars  attended  at  the 
Military  Work-house ;  the  rest  hid  themselves ;  and  so  vigorous  and 
effective  were  the  measures  adopted  to  apprehend  mendicants,  that 
after  trying  in  vain  to  renew  their  old  practices,  these,  too,  were 
obliged  at  length  to  yield.  The  experiment  having  succeeded  so 
fiur,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  their  sup- 
port ;  and  a  paper  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  Professor  Babo  of 
Munich,  urging  the  citizens  to  do  their  utmost  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  scourge  of  mendicancy,  by  cooperating  in  the  new  scheme. 
The  response  was  general  and  immediate ;  the  citizens  gladly  agreed 
to  contribute,  to  enable  the  project  to  be  fairly  carried  out;  and,  in- 
deed, accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  meet  the  incessant  demands 
of  the  beggars  by  as  incessant  giving,  they  saw  in  the  new  plan  not 
only  an  immediate  moral  relief  but  a  prospect  of  pecuniary  saving* 
Rumford's  principle  was,  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  charitable — the  names  of  such  inhabitants  as  were 
willing  to  subscribe  were  taken  down,  with  a  note  of  the  sum  each 
volunteered  to  contribute.  This  sum  might  be  altered  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  subscriber — increased,  diminished,  or  altogether  retracted. 
The  sums  were  to  be  collected  regularly  on  the  last  Sunday  of  every 
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month,  by  an  officer  who  went  round  on  purpose  among  the  snb- 
scriberB  of  each  district.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  miscellaneous  donations,  both  laige  and  small ;  and  every 
possible  means  was  adopted  to  inspire  public  confidence  by  maldng 
the  pablication  of  all  accounts  imperative. 

In  seizing  upon  the  b^gars,  Count  Rumford  had  adopted  the 
most  practicable  means  for  arriving  at  a  very  desirable  end — the 
discrimination  of  the  merely  idle  from  the  necessitous.  To  classify 
these  two  sorts  of  persons  was  his  first  object.  When  this  was 
done,  his  work  then  divided  itself  into  two  parts — the  reclaiming 
of  the  idle  to  habits  of  industry,  and  the  relief  of  the  really  neces- 
sitous. The  modes  of  operation  for  the  one  and  for  the  other  were 
expressly  kept  independent ;  indeed,  it  was  one  of  Rnmford's  most 
careful  provisions  that  the  work-house  should  not  wear  the  aspect 
of  an  institution  supported  by  charity. 

Of  course  there  was  some  confusion  and  some  mistakes  in  receiv- 
ing 2,600  mendicants  of  both  sexes  and  various  ages  into  a  single 
establishment  in  one  week.  But  soon,  by  distributing  them  among 
the  various  halls,  and  assigning  to  each  his  particular  place,  they 
were  brought  into  such  order  as  to  enable  the  inspectors  and  in- 
structora  to  begin  their  operations.  Those  who  understood  any 
kind  of  work  were  placed  in  the  apartments  where  the  work  they 
understood  was  carried  on  ;  and  the  others  being  classed  according 
to  their  sexes,  and  as  much  as  possible  according  to  their  ages,  were 
placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  difierent  instructors. 

Every  care  was  taken  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  people  while 
at  work,  and  to  render  their  work  agreeable  to  them.  It  being 
winter,  the  rooms  were  well  warmed  by  fires  kept  regularly  burn- 
ing ;  the  whole  establishment  was  swept  twice  every  day ;  attention 
was  paid  to  the  ventilation ;  as  far  as  elegance  was  possible  in  halls 
devoted  to  work,  it  was  consulted ;  and  the  kindest  usage  was  the 
order  of  the  institution.  The  people  arrived  at  the  establishment 
St  a  fixed  hour  in  the  morning ;  they  continued  at  work  till  the 
hour  of  dinner,  when  they  repaired  to  the  dining-hall,  where  they 
were  furnished  with  a  good  dinner  of  white  bread  and  fine  rich 
soup ;  and  after  some  hours  of  further  work,  they  were  dismissed 
as  from  any  other  manufiu^tory,  and  had  all  the  rest  of  their  time  at 
their  own  disposal.  Besides  the  dinner-hour,  which  was  allowed  as 
relaxation  to  all  in  the  establishment,  two  additional  hours,  one  in 
the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon  were  allowed  to  the  chil- 
dren, during  which  they  were  assembled  in  one  of  the  halls,  and 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  by  a  master  paid  for  the 
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purpose ;  and  as  the  regalar  hours  of  labor  were  not  longer  tlian  in 
any  other  manafactory,  neither  they  nor  the  adults  were  overworked. 
Lastly,  every  person  in  the  establishment  were  regularly  paid  the 
wages  fixed  for  the  sort  of  labor  he  was  employed  in.  The  main 
feature  of  the  scheme  was,  to  impress  upon  those  who  attended  the 
establishment  that  they  were  not  necessarily  paupers  by  their  at- 
tendance there,  but  workmen  entitled  to  the  wages  they  received. 
'  The  work-house,'  says  Rumford,  *  was  merely  a  manufactory,  like 
any  other  manufactory,  supported  by  its  own  private  capital,  which 
eapital  has  no  connection  with  any  fund  destined  for  the  poor.* 

In  six  years  the  net  profits  of  the  establishment  amounted  to  one 
hnndred  thousand  florins — the  streets  of  Munich  were  entirely  free 
of  mendicants,  and  the  citizens  had  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  a  number  of  their  fcUow>creatures,  formerly  loathsome,  vicious, 
and  wretched,  were  now  living  in  cleanliness,  propriety,  and  happi- 
ness. On  the  merits  of  the  institution  in  this  point  of  view,  hear 
the  words  of  Count  Rumford  himself.  After  alluding  to  the  expert- 
ness  which  the  members  of  the  establishment  acquired  in  the  van- 
our  manufactures,  he  proceeds :  '  But  what  was  quite  surprising, 
and  at  the  same  time  interesting  in  the  highest  degree,  was  the  ap- 
parent and  rapid  change  which  was  produced  in  their  manners. 
The  kind  usage  they  met  with,  and  the  comforts  they  enjoyed, 
seemed  to  have  softened  their  hearts,  and  awakened  in  them  senti- 
ments as  new  and  surprising  to  themselves  as  they  Were  interesting 
to  those  about  them.  The  melancholy  gloom  of  misery,  the  air  of 
uneasiness  and  embarrassment,  disappeared  by  little  and  little  from 
their  countenances,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  timid  dawn  of  cheer- 
fulness, rendered  most  exquisitely  interesting  by  a  certain  mixture 
of  silent  gratitude  which  no  language  can  describe.  In  the  infancy 
of  this  establishment,  when  these  poor  creatures  were  first  brought 
together,  I  used  very  frequently  to  visit  them,  to  speak  kindly  to 
them,  and  to  encourage  them ;  and  I  seldom  passed  through  the 
halls  where  they  were  at  work  without  being  a  witness  to  the  most 
moving  scenes.  Objects  formerly  the  most  miserable  and  wretched, 
whom  I  had  seen  for  years  as  beggars  in  the  street ;  young  women, 
perhaps  the  unhappy  victims  of  seduction,  who,  having  lost  their 
reputation,  and  being  turned  adrift  in  the  world  without  a  friend 
and  without  a  home,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  to 
sustain  a  miserable  existence,  now  recognized  me  as  their  benefactor, 
and  with  tears  dropping  fast  from  their  cheeks,  continued  their  work 
in  the  most  expressive  silence.     If  they  were  asked  what  the  matter 
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wa»  with  them^  the  anvwer  was:  **J!fkkU^^  [" Nothing '*],.accomT 
pADied  by  a  look  of  affectionate  regard  and  gratitude  bo  touching, 
as  frequently  to  draw-  teara  from  the  most  insenaible  of  the  by^ 
aUinders.  Why  should  I  not  mention  the  marks  of  affectionate  re? 
apect  which  I  received  from  the  poor  people  for  whose  happiness  I 
interested  myself!  Will  it  be  reckoned  vanity  if  I  mention  Uie 
concern  which  the  poor  of  Munich  expressed  in  so  affecting  amant 
ner  when  I  was  dangerously  ill  f — that  they  went  publicly  in  a  body 
in  procession  to  the  cathedral  church,  where  they  had  divine  service 
performed,  and  put  up  public  prayers  for  my  recovery — ^that,  font 
years  afterward,  on  hearing  that  I  was  again  dangerously  ill  at 
Naples,  they  of  their  own  accord  set  apart  an  hour  each  eveningi 
after  they  had  finished  their  work,  in  the  Military  Work-house^  to 
pray  for  me ;  for  me— a  private  person — a  stranger — a  Protestant!^ 
To  deal  with  the  destitution  and  suffering  which  could  not:  be 
provided  for  in  the  Work-house,  the  entire  management  of  the  poor 
of  Munich  was  committed  to  a  Board,  composed  of  four  hi§^ 
officials,  who  served  without  pay,  and  who  were  authorized  to 
choose  each  a  councilor,  who  also  served  without  pay.  The  only 
paid  officers  of  the  Board  were  the  secretary  and  clerks,  and  these 
received  their  stipends  direct  from  the  treasury.  The  whole  town 
was  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  in  each  of  which  was  an  inspector 
whose  services  were  purely  voluntary  and  unpaid,  and  who  was  aa* 
aisted  in  his  work  of  inspection  and  relief  by  a  priest,  a  physician^ 
a  surgeon,  and  an  apothecary.  Every  house  was  numbered,  and 
every  application  for  relief  was  made  to  the  inspector— -whose 
business  it  was  to  visit  by  himself,  or  assistant,  the  residence  of  the 
applicant,  and  find  how  much  could  be  earned  by  himself  or  menn 
bers  of  the  family  for  his  and  their  support — ^and  then  to  assist  first 
in  giving  facilities  for  work,  and  then  to  supply  any  deficiency  in 
means  of  living  by  donations  in  food,  clothing,  or  money.  The  cost 
of  this  scheme  for  five  years  was  less  than  200,000  florins  ($50,000)i 
Satisfied  that  *  the  support  of  a  given  number  of  its  inhabitants 
where  its  internal  produce  depends  as  much  upon  the  state  of  its 
Art  of  Cookery  as  upon  its  AgricnltUre^  the  Count  addressed  him^ 
self  at  once  to  methods  of  economizing  food  and  fuel,  and  of  in« 
creasing  the  variety  and  number  of  cheap  wholesome  dishes  accet^ 
sible  to  the  poor.  We  can  not  follow  him  in.  all  his  devices  and 
inventions,  but  the  whole  civilized  world  is  now  enjoying  the  econi* 
omy  and  comforts  of  his  stoves^  ranges,  boilers,  chimneys,  and 
household  utensils,  invented,  improved,  and  adapted  by  this  inde^ 
fiitigable  worker  in  the  field  of  household  economy. 
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The  conception  and  plan  of  the  Royal  Institntion  of  Great  Britain 
aire  to  be  regarded  as  excloaively  Coant  Rumford^a.  Although  he 
waff  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  laborious  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  saw  that  without  trespassing  at  all  upon  the  range,  wide 
as  it  was,  thai  was  recognized  by  his  asaooiates,  tkere  was  room  for 
ato  Institution  whose  aims  should  be  more  practical  and  popuUir, 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  agricoltaral,  the  mechanical, 
and  the  domestic  life  of  the  people.  To  Rumford,  then,  belongs 
the  agnal  honor  of  creating  an  Institution  which  kas  a  most  credit- 
able history,  and  which  has  been  the  medium  for  bringing  forward, 
through  the  opportunities  there  afforded  tiiem,  many  men  who  have 
wott'  the  highest  distinctions  in  practical  science. 

In  the  Library  of  the  tfassachusetts  Historicid  Sodety  is  a  pam- 
j^hlet  of  fifty  pages  entitled :  *  Proposals  for  forming  by  Subscrip- 
tion, in  the  Metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,  s  Public  Institntion 
for  diffusing  the  Knowledge  and  facilitating  the  general  Introduction 
of  usefbl  MechaniciJ  Inventions  and  Improv«menta,  and  for  teach- 
ittg**  hy  courses  of  Philosophical  Lectures  and  Experiments,  the* 
Application  of  Sciet>ce  to  the  Common  Purposes  of  Life*  Thiir 
copy,  bearing  the  autograph  of  Count  Rumfbrd,  was  presented  by' 
him  'To  his  Excellency  John  Adams,^  as  from  *  one  of  the  Manag- 
en  of  the  Institution,'  and  was  printed  in  London  in  1799.  The 
Introduction,  signed  by  Rumford,  is  dated  fit>m  Brompton  Row, 
4tli  March,  in  that  year,  and  makes  nearly  half  of  the  pamphlet, 
giving  a  very  admirable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Institution. 
th.  Franklin  himself  never  wrote  an  essay  indicating  a  more  prac- 
tical sagacity,  or  expressed  in  a  more  direct  And  forcible  style  of 
lucid  composition,  than  characterize  this  piece  of  Rnmford^s.  His' 
aim,  he  says,  is  to  bring  about  a  cordial  embrace  between  science 
i(nd  art,  by  enlightening  and  removing  prejudice  against  changes, 
inventions,  and  improvemetits,  and  by  establishing  relations  of  help- 
fbl  intercourse  between  philosophers  and  practical  workmen.  He' 
^nld  engage  their  united  efforts  for  the  improvetnent  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  for  the  increase  of  domestic' 
comfort  He  says:  'The  predroinence  of  any  people  is,  and  ought' 
ever  to  be,  estimated  by  the  state  of  taste,  industry,  and  mechani- 
cal improvement  among  them.* 

The  writer  adds  a  brief  account'  of  the  history  of  these  'Pro- 
posals,* and  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  them.    He  avows  that* 
he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  regardbg  all  usefhl  improvements 
as  dependent  upon  mecluaiical  agencies  and  tbe  peifec&ou  ^t 
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chineiy,  with  skill  in  the  management  of  it,  and  of  considering  that 
the  profit  to  be  thus  gained  was  the  chief  incitement  to  industry. 
The  plan  which  he  now  offers  to  the  public  is  the  result  of  his  own 
meditations  as  to  the  means  that  might  most  wisely  be  employed 
to  facilitate  the  general  introduction  of  such  improvements. 

Id  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796  I  gave  a  &int  sketch  of  this  plan  in  mj 
second  Eseaj ;  but  being  under  the  neoessity  of  returning  soon  to  Germany,  I 
had  not  the  leisure  to  pursue  it  &rtlier  at  that  time^  and  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent myself  with  having  merely  thrown  out  a  loose  idea,  as  it  were  by  accident^ 
which  I  thought  might  possibly  attract  attention.-  Alter  my  return  to  Munich, 
I  opened  myself  more  fully  on  the  subject  in  my  correspondence  with  my  friends 
in  this  country  [England],  and  particularly  in  my  letters  to  Thomas  Bernard, 
Esq.,  who  is  one  of  the  founders  and  most  active  members  of  the  Society  for 
bettering  the  Ck>ndition  and  increasing  the  Ckunforts  of  the  Poor. 

The  Count  subjoins,  in  a  note,  three  letters  of  his  to  Mr.  Bernard, 
dated  at  Munich,  28th  April,  1797,  13tH  May,  1798,  and  8th  June, 
1798.  The  first  of  these  letters  returns  the  writer's  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  honor  done  him  by  his  election  as  a  member 
of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor.  It  closes 
with  a  characteristic  suggestion  that  visible  examples,  *  by  models,' 
will  advance  its  objects  better  than  will  any  thing  that  can  be  said 
or  written.  The  third  letter  emphasizes  a  well-pointed  hint,  that 
indolent,  selfish,  and  luxurious  persons  *  must  either  be  allured  or 
shamed  into  action,*  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  '  to  make  benevo- 
lence fiishionable.'  The  writer  also  expresses  his  interest  in  his  cor- 
respondent's 'plan  with  regard  to  Bridewell.  A  well-arranged 
House  of  Industry  is  much  wanted  in  London.'  He  closes  by  ask- 
ing Mr.  Bernard  '  to  read  once  more  the  Proposals  published  in  my 
second  Essay.  I  really  think  that  a  public  establishment  like  that 
there  described,  might  easily  be  formed  in  London,  and  that  it  would 
produce  infinite  good.  I  will  come  to  London  to  assist  you  in  its 
execution  whenever  you  will  in  good  earnest  undertake  it.' 

Returning  to  England  in  September,  1798,  the  Count  says  he 
found  Mr.  Bernard  very  solicitous  for  an  attempt  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  plan.  '  After  several  consultations  that  were  held 
in  Mr.  Bernard's  apartments  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  at  the 
house  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  at  which  several  gentlemen 
assisted  who  are  well  known  as  zealous  promoters  of  useful  improve- 
ments, it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Bernard  should  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  the 
general  result  of  these  consultation^  and  the  unanimous  desire  of 
the  gentlemen  who  assisted  at  them  that  means  might  be  devised 
for  making  an  attempt  to  carry  the  scheme  proposed  into  execution.' 

On  the  dlst  of  January,  1799,  the  Count  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  above  named  Society  an  elaborate  and  complete 
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working  plan  for  an  Indastrial  Institntion,  which  they  nnanitnonsly 
approved.  The  plan  was  presented,  and  circulated  widely  among 
prominent  men  in  London,  soliciting  suggestions  and  codperation. 

Fifty-eight  most  respectable  names  had  been  sent  in  before 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers ;  and 
this  hearty  response  induced  some  change  in  the  plan  in  respect  to 
the  first  choice  Of  managers,  and  in  regard  to  an  application  for  a 
charter  before  any  further  organization. 

Count  Rumford,  at  this  stage  of  the  business,  and  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  subscribers  had  been  held,  addressed  to  them  a  pamphlet 
containing  all  the  matters  that  have  been  thus  summarized.  It  was 
dated  from  Brompton  Row,  4th  March,  1799,  and  was  intended  to 
prepare  them  for  the  meeting  soon  to  follow.  He  expressed  his 
readiness  to  take  any  part  that  might  be  desired. 

*  The  Proposals,'  drc,  evidently  from  the  pen  of  the  Count,  are 
then  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet,  and  contain  a  complete  plan  for  the 
organization,  administration,  and  support  of  the  Institution,  with 
minute  specifications  of  its  objects,  when  carried  into  details. 

Those  objects,  first  stated  comprehensively,  are  *  the  speedy  and 
general  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  all  new  and  useful  improve- 
ments, in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  they  may  originate ;  and 
teaching  the  application  of  scientific  discoveries  to  the  improvement 
of  arts  and  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  to  the  increase  of  do- 
mestic comfort  and  convenience.'  Efforts  were  to  be  made  to  con- 
fine the  Institution  to  its  proper  limits,  to  give  it  a  solid  foundation, 
and  to  make  it  an  ornament  to  the  capital  and  an  honor  to  the 
nation.  Spacious  and  airy  rooms  were  to  be  provided  for  receiving 
and  exhibiting  such  new  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements, 
especially  such  contrivances  for  increasing  conveniences  and  com- 
forts, for  promoting  domestic  economy,  improving  public  taste,  and 
advancing  useful  industry,  as  should  be  thought  worthy  of  notice. 

Perfect  and  full-sized  models  of  all  such  niechanical  inventions 
and  improvements  as  would  serve  these  ends  were  to  be  provided 
and  placed  in  a  repository.  The  following  are  the  specifications : 
Cottage  fireplaces  and  kitchen  utensils  for  cottagers ;  a  farm-house 
kitchen,  with  its  furnishings ;  a  complete  kitchen,  with  utensils,  for 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune ;  a  laundry,  including  boilers, 
washing,  ironing,  and  drying  rooms,  for  a  gentleman's  house,  or  for 
a  public  hospital ;  the  most  approved  German,  Swedish,  and  Russian 
stoves  for  heating  rooms  and  passages.  In  order  that  visitors  might 
receive  the  utmost  practical  benefit  from  seeing  these  models,  the 
peculiar  merit  in  each  of  them  should,  as  fiur  as  was  possible^  b^ 
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exhibited  in  aetion.  Open  dumoef  firoplacei^  with  oniiimeotaI.«iid 
economical  gmteo^  imd  oroameotiJ  tior^^  inade  to  represent  ele- 
gant chimney-piecei^  for  balb  and  for  d^wjmg  and  eatiiig  rooro^ 
were  to  be  exhibited,  with  firea  in  them.  It  was  proposed,  likewise, 
^o  exhibit  ^working  iDodels,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  that  most  cuii- 
oos  and  most  pseful  machine,  the  stefimiengine  ;*  also,  of  brewera* 
Jboilersy  with  improved  fireplaces ;  of  distillers'  G<q[^>en^  with  im- 
proved condensers ;  of  laige  boilers  lor  tho  Jutchens  of  hos|»tals ; 
and  of  ships'  coppers,  with  improved  fireplaces.  Models  also  were 
jto  illustrate  and  to  suggest  improvemeots  i9  vvenl^lating  appaiatos; 
^in  hot-houses,  lime-kilns,  and  steam-boilera  for  preparing  food  fof 
atall-fed  cattle ;  io  the  planning  of  cottages,  ^inning-wheels,  and 
jooms  *  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  poor;'  inodels  of  newlf 
invented  machines  and  implements  of  huabandry ;  models  of  bridgea 
of  various  constructions ;  and,  coraprehensivety,  *■  models  of  aU  .snch 
pther  machines  ^nd  nseful  instruments  as  jthe  miMMiger^  of  the  Instv* 
jtution  shall  deem  worthy  of  the  public  DOiice.' 

The  second  great  object  of  the  Institutson,  namely,  *  teaching  the 
applications  of  science  to  the  useful  pnrposes  of  life,'  was  to  be 
secured  by  fitting  up  a  )ectnre-room  for  philosophica]  lectures  an4 
experiments  with  a  complete  laboratory  an<jl  philosophical  appua^ni^ 
and  all  necessary  instruuients  for  chemical  and  oUier  experimenti^ 
This  lecture-room  is  to  be  used  for  no  other  purposes  but  those  of 
natural  philosophy  and  philosophical  chemistry,  and  it  is  to  be  madf 
comfortable  and  salubrious  for  subscribers.  The  most  eminent  and 
distinguished  expounders  of  science  are  to  be  exclusively  engaged, 
and  the  managers  are  to  be  strictly  responsible  for  their  rigid  re- 
striction of  their  discourses  to  the  subjects  committed  to  them.  If 
there  is  room,  non-subscribers  may  be  admitted  for  a  small  fee. 

After  the  first  printing  and  distribution  of  these  ^  Proposals,'  and 
before  the  Institution  had  received  its  ehaiier-title,  a  genera!  m^^ 
ing  of  the  proprietors  was  held  at  ^e  house  of  Sir  /osejf^  Banks, 
in  Soho  S<)uare,  March  7,  1799,  the  host  occupying  the  chair.  1% 
was  then  found  that  fifly-e%ht  persons  had  made  themselves  propri- 
etors by  the  contribution  of  fifty  guineas  each.  The  £st  contMna 
many  distinguished  names  of  scientific  men,  gentlemen,  men^bers 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  nobility,  including  one  Inshop. 

It  was  then  decided  at  once  to  choose  the  committee  of  managers^ 
who  should  be  instripcted  to  fl^ly  to  his  Majesty  for  a  charter  for 
the  Institution,  to  lay  an  outline  of  its  plan  before  the  Right  Hon« 
orable  Mr.  PitI  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  send  it  forth 
to  the  public,  and  to  pubCish  the  proceedings  in  ibe  new^^apersw 
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We  tarn  now  to  another  eontenyonay  -pnblfaartian  whiA  pratenti 
to  US  the  organued  .completion  of  the  etUhUehment  in  the  ooneq|>- 
tion  and  initiation  of  whioh  Count  Bnmford  had  ezerciaed  raoh 
ingenuity  and  practical  wisdom,  and  in  whoae  serrioe  he  had  been 
so  zealously  engaged.  It  is  a  publication  in  quarto  foim,  of  nin^y- 
tsro  pages,  bearing  the  following  title:  *The  Prospectus,  Charter,' 
Ordinances,  and  By-Laws  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 
Together  with  Lists  of  the  Proprietors  and  Subscribers ;  and  an 
Appendix.  London.  Printed  for  the  Royal  Institution.  1800.^ 
It  bears  a  vignette  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Institution,  which  is 
a  flourishing  and  fruit-bearing  tree  sprouting  out  of  a  mural  crown, 
the  circle  being  surmounted  by  the  Royal  crown  of  Britain.  The 
King  i^pears  as  Patron,  the  officers  of  the  Institution  were  ap- 
pointed by  him  at  its  formation,  the  Eari  of  Winchelsea  and  Not- 
tingham being  President ;  the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Egremont,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Vice-Presidents;  the  Earls  of  Bessborough, 
Egremont,  and  of  Morton,  being  respectively  the  first-named  on 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  Managers,— on  the  first  of  which,  to 
sene  for  three  years,  is  Count  Rumford.  The  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  y  iscount  Palmerston,  and  Earl  Spencer,  lead  each  of  the  three 
classes  of  Visitors.  The  whole  list  proves  with  what  a  power  of 
patronage,  as  well  as  with  what  popularity  and  enthusiasm,  the  en- 
terprise was  initiated.  Dr.  Thomas  Oamett,  Pro£  of  Natural  Phil- 
osophy and  Chemistry,  T.  Bernard,  Esq.,  Trees.  Home  and  Foreign 
Secretary,  Legal  Council,  a  Solicitor,  and  a  Clerk,  complete  the  list. 

The  charter  of  the  Institution  passed  the  royal  seals  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1800.  The  twenty ^fih  day  of  the  coming  March  was 
appointed  for  organisation  under  it  Count  Rumford  is  naosed 
among  the  grantees,  and  its  provisions  conform  substantially  to  its 
own  well-wrought  plan  already  described.  The  ordinances,  by-laws, 
and  regulations  of  the  Institution,  which  are  likewise  for  the  most 
part  adjusted  to  that  plan,  and  provide  for  canying  it  into  details 
of  efficiency  and  practical  benefit,  indicate  the  agency  of  the  nuurter- 
spirit  of  the  whole  enterprise.  Precautions  are  taken  to  guard 
against  the  influences  of  jealousy  and  lavoritism  in  its  membership 
and  administration,  and  to  hold  it  strictly  and  generously  to  its 
prime  purposes  of  benefiting  the  public  by  research,  the  diffiision 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  service  of  the  more  homely  and 
economical  interests  of  humanity.  The  managers  are  to  furnish 
the  laboratory,  the  workshop,  and  the  repository  of  the  establish- 
ment in  the  most  complete  manner,  and  to  provide  an  able  chemist 
as  a  teaching  and  demonstrating  professoi^  and  .also  to  eng^;e  other 
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professora  and  leetarers  in  experimental  and  mechanical  philosophy. 
No  political  subject  is  to  be  even  mentioned,  and  no  themes  intro- 
duced which  are  disconnected  with  the  objects  of  the  Institution, 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1800,  the  Count  was  residing  in  the  house 
of  the  Institution,  and  he  was  requested,  as  long  as  he  did  so,  to 
dnperintend  all  the  works,  the  servants,  and  the  workmen.  He 
continued  in  the  house  until  July  6,  1801,  when  it  was 

Resolved^  That  Count  Rumlbrd  be  requested  to  contiDue  hU  general  snperin* 
tendence  of  the  works  going  on  at  the  house  of  the  Institution,  agreeably  to 
the  several  resolutions  of  the  managers  in  that  respect,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
if  he  had  continued  to  reside  in  the  house. 

Count  Rumford  reported,  that,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Young  respect- 
ing his  engagement  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Royal 
Institution  and  editor  of  the  journals,  together  with  a  general  super- 
intendence of  the  house.  And  *  it  appearing  from  his  report  that 
Dr.  Young  is  a  man  of  abilities  equal  to  these  undertakings,  it  was 

*Re9olvedf  That  Count  Rumford  be  authorized  to  engage  Dr.  Young  in  the 
aforesaid  capacities,  at  a  salary  of  £300  per  armum.^ 

Dr.  John  Davy,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  life  of  his  brother,  Sir 
Humphry,  gives  a  sketch  of  his  connection  with  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion as  assistant  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  director  of  the  laboratory. 
While  recognizing  very  fully  the  promising  inauguration  of  the  new 
Institution,  and  the  signal  services  which  have  been  performed 
through  it,  this  biographer  hardly  does  justice  to  the  claims  of 
Count  Rumford  as  its  master-spirit,  or  to  his  agency  in  bringing  Sir 
Humphry  upon  the  scene  where  he  won  his  first  eminent  distinctions. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Institution  was  constructed  and  equipped 
after  plans  drawn  by  the  Count ;  and  when  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  Davy's  investigations  on  heat,  he  at  once  wrote  to  the 
young  chemist,  inviting  him  to  London,  and  having  become  satisfied 
with  his  talents  and  eminent  qualifications  as  a  lecturer  proposed 
for  his  consideration  the  management  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
post  of  assistant  professor.    He  then,  February  16,  1801,  writes : — 

In  consequence  of  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  you  respecting  jour  en- 
gaging in  the  service  of  the  Bojal  Institution  of  Oreat  Britain,  I  this  day  laid 
the  matter  before  the  Managers  of  the  Institution,  at  their  Meeting:  (Present, 
8ir  Joseph  Banks.  Earl  of  Morton,  Count  Rumford,  and  Richard  Clark,  Esq ,) 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Proposal  I  made  to  them  was 
approved,  and  the  following  Resolution  unanimously  taken  by  them : 

'Reaolotd,  That  Mr.  Davy  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Institution  in 
the  capacity  of  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  Director  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory,  and  assistant  Editor  of  the  Journals  of  the  Institution. 

On  the  16th  of  March  following  the  Managers'  minutes  add : 

Count  Rumford  reported  that  Mr.  Davy  arrived  at  the  Institution  on  Wednes- 
day, the  11th  of  March,  1801,  and  took  possession  of  his  situation. 
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XJDder  these  aaspices  the  Royal  InBtitation  of  Great  Britain 
entered  on  its  career  of  beneficent  action.  Dr.  Tonng  gave  his 
first  lecture  on  the  20th  of  Janoaiy,  1802,  and  in  1807  published 
in  two  volumes,  quarto,  his  lectures  and  studies  for  the  same  under 
the  title  of  *A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  the 
Mechanical  Arts,^  1570  pages  and  58  plates.  He  was  followed 
in  this  line  by  Dr.  John  Dalton,  who  was  succeeded  in  1853  by 
Prof  John  Tyndall.  Prof  Davy  gave  his  first  course  of  lectures  in 
1802,  of  which  a  Syllabus  was  published  in  the  same  year.  He  gave 
his  last  lecture  April  9,  1812,  the  day  after  ho  was  knighted  by  the 
Prince  Regent  and  the  eve  of  his  nuptials  with  Mrs.  Apreece,  a 
union  which  made  him  master  of  a  largo  fortune.  He  was  sue* 
eeeded  by  Michael  Faraday,  who  became  Davy's  assistant  in  1815, 
and  lectured  before  the  Institution  annually  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  living  on  the  premises  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

In  1833,  two  chairs,  one  of  chemistry  and  the  other  of  physiol- 
ogy were  founded  by  Mr.  John  Fuller;  and  in  1838,  Mrs.  Acton 
invested  the  sum  of  1,000/.  from  the  income  of  which  the  Royal 
Institution  awards  once  in  seven  years  100  guineas  to  the  author 
of  the  best  essay  on  the  benevolence  of  the  Almighty  as  manifested 
by  scientific  discoveries. 

The  Royal  Institution  at  the  present  time  embraces  the  following 
objects:  (1)  To  stimulate  to  scientific  and  literary  researches ;  (2) 
to  teach  the  principles  of  inductive  and  experimental  science ;  (3) 
to  show  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  different  arts  of 
life ;  (4)  to  afibrd  opportunities  for  study.    It  comprises : 

1.  Public  Lectures^  desired  to  inpplj  what  books  or  private  instniction  can 
rarelj  give,  nameljr,  experimental  exhibitions,  comprehensive  designs  or  detailed 
descriptions  of  objects  connected  with  science  or  art  They  usu^y  embrace  a 
short  course  at  Christmas,  and  at  least  six  courses,  before  and  after  Easter,  the 
season  extending  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  June.  The 
usual  subjects  of  these  courses  are  some  of  the  branches  of  the  science  of  in- 
duction, such  as  mechanics,  chemis^,  heat,  light,  electricity,  astronomy,  geol- 
ogy, botany,  and  physiology.  There  are  also,  on  occasion,  courses  upon  subjects 
01  general  interest,  such  as  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  music* 

2.  Weekly  meetings  of  the  mepibers  of  the  Institution.  These  meetings  take 
place  every  Friday  evening  during  the  season.  They  were  established  in  1826, 
the  members  haying  each  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  of  his  friends  by 
ticket  The  object  of  these  reunions  is  to  bring  into  contact  men  of  letters  and 
savants,  and  to  furnish  the  opportunity  of  conmiunicating,  by  discourses  in  the 
amphitheater,  either  new  views  or  new  applications  of  known  truths,  or  of 
demonstrating  experimentally  and  of  rendering  familiar  by  description  new  re- 

*  Of  UiMe  connet  we  notice . — EUauiUarf  8kttdu»  ^f  Marml  PkiUgtpkft  by  R«t.  Sydney 
Bmith.  1805-^  (published  in  1850} ;  Origin  •f  OfnlifUmi  and  (JU/Vmtftv*  Cvnditi^n  tf  Man, 
1868,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock ;  wfrdUl«eliirt  ^f  the  Htmrnm  Bedifj  by  Prof.  Humpbiey ;  Ckemittrp 
of  VtgeUMo  ProdueU,  by  Prof.  Odlinf,  1870;  Seteneo  ^  LMmguage,  by  Max  Muller,  1861; 
lulp  i*  the  Middle  JIget,  M.  Laeaita,  1858;  Ctmr§t9  •/  Ltctwru  en  JEdnortieii,  by  WhewtU. 
Fanday,  Paget,  and  other  eminent  men,  io  1853-4. 
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Quito  ivliich  have  been  reoentlf  reoorded  in  the  Bcientiflc  raemoini  of  philoeophie 
Bocieties.  Extracte  from  these  discoureee,  prepared  by  the  speakersi  are  printed 
in  the  ProceedtngB  of  the  Rojal  InstHiition,  a  copy  <^^Rrfatch  is  sent  to  each 
member.  The  ProceadmQa  began  to  iippear  in  1851 ;  thej  conotitute  a  sequel 
to  the  Journals  oi  the  Institution,  which  began  to  be  published  in  1802. 

3.  A  laboratory^  for  the  cuhiTation  and  advancement  of  the  chemical  and 
electrical  sciences,  by  means  of  original  investigations  and  experiments.  It  is 
in  this  laboratory  that  the  researches  of  Davy  and  of  Faraday  were  made^ 
embracing  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

4.  A  Wirary  of  about  50,000  volumes,  comprising  the  best  editions  of  tlie 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  and  of  the  fkthera  of  the  Church ;  histories  of  the 
English  counties;  works  of  science  and  literature,  of  art  and  archaeology; 
vemoirs  of  the  principal  scientific  academies  and  institutioDs  of  the  world,  ic 

6.  A  reading  haUfor  study.  Here  are  to  be  found  various  series  of  memoire 
and  scientific  publications,  whether  English,  Prench,  German,  or  Italian,  and  a 
great  number  of  works  relating  to  thenatural,  medical^and  mathematical  sciences. 

6.  A  reading-room  for  jowmais,  fUmished  with  the  principal  reviews,  maga- 
Bines,  and  journals  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  Institution  sub- 
scribes to  a  circulating  library  with  the  view  of  giving  the  membere  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  newest  works  as  soon  as  pumished. 

7.  A  museum^  containing  a  large  selection  of  specimens  of  mineralogy  and 
geology,  collected  by  Davy,  Hatcfaett,  WoUaston,  i&^  and  much  of  the  original 
apparatus  employed  by  Cavendish,  Davy,  Faraday,  and  othera  who  have  been 
professors  of  the  establishment;  together  with  many  other  objects,  given  in 
great  part  by  the  members.  The  ooUection  of  minerals  dates  fitxn  the  year  1 804 
Uonnected  with  this  collection,  it  was  proposed  -to  establish  an  office  or  bureau 
of  assay  for  the  advancement  of  mmeralogy  and  metalology,  and  virtually  a 
School  of  Mines, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Count  Romford  could  Dot  lia\'e  irit* 
nessed  the  successive  discoveries  of  Davy  and  Faraday,  but  in  inau- 
gurating the  work  of  the  Institution  a  difference  sprung  up  between 
him  and  Dr.  Gkmett,  which  in  a  short  time  involved  some  of  the 
managers,  and  led  to  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Gamett  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1801,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Count  Rumford  from  all  active 
participation  in  its  affairs  after  he  returned  to  the  continent  in  May, 
1802,  the  date  of  his  last  report  to  the  managers.  His  plans  ware 
laigely  in  advance  of  his  co-workers,  and  required  his  own  fertility 
of  resources  and  the  power  of  enforcing  the  /cooperation  of  otherii 
for  their  execution. 

Count  Rumford  before  leaving  England  in  1802,  had  erected  at 
Brompton  a  residence  for  himself  full  of  novel  and  convenient  de- 
vicee  of  his  own  design,  for  the  health,  conkfort,  and  economy  of  the 
occupants,  which  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  show-houses  for 
curious  sightrseer^.  This  house  he  gave  to  his  daughter.  After  his 
marriage  to  the  widow  of  the  eannent  chemist,  Lavoisier,  he  re- 
aided  in  Paris  four  years;  and  after  their  separation  (by  mutual  coi^ 
sent)  in  1808,  he  retired  to  Auteuil  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  and  ozperiments  in  heat — the  subject 
of  his  earliest  and  his  latest  conwranioations  to  the  scientific 
world,  and  in  which  he  achieved  jresults  absolutely  new  and  valua- 
ble, both  to  science  and  art 
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JVopoaed  Jtetum  to  America  in  1199. 
The  revival  and  circulation  in  America  c€  the  report  that  Count 
'llumford,  supposed  to  have  finally  left  the  service  of  Bavaria,  in- 
tended to  return  to  his  native  country,  met  here  a  hearty  interest 
with  his  many  friends.  He  had  already  b^rnn  to  receive  in  Amer- 
ica marks  of  public  regard.  Judge  Todor,  one  of  the  fonnders 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society^  the  olde^  in  the  country, 
having  nominated  Count  Rumford  as  a  corresponding  member,  he 
was  elected  as  such  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  January  80, 
1798.  The  following  cordial  letter  was  received  from  him  in  re- 
laponse,  and  having  been  read  at  a  naeeting  of  the  Society  on  July 
19,  1798,  by  the  Corresponding  Seeretary,  it  was  voted  that  it  be 
published  in  one  of  the  Boston  papers,  and  that  a  set  of  the  Col- 
lections of  the  Society,  handsomely  bound  in  four  volumes,  be  sent 
to  the  Count.  In  acknowledgnoent  of  this  attention,  the  <!ount 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  in  which  he  writes: 

There  are  few  things  which  could  afford  me  such  hsarlfelt  satisfaction  as  to 
be  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Society  to  come  and  take 
,my  place  among  them.  I  have  ever  loved  my  native  coontry  with  the  (bodeit 
fitfectioD ;  and  the  liberality  I  have  experienced  from  my  oountiymen-Htheir 
4noderation  in  suocess,  and  their  consummate  prudence  in  the  use  of  their  In- 
4ependence,  have  attiHshed  me  to  tham  by  all  the  ties  of  GratitudOi  Esteen^ 
,a^  Admiration. 

Count  Rumford,  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
^became  a  warm  and  fidthful  fiiend  of  his  native  country,  holding 
•oorrespondence  with  many  of  its  citixens,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated his  plans,  and  sent  his  works,  and  generously  dividing  among 
}ts  literary  and  scientific  institutions  his  benevolent  endowments. 
]Q[e  also,  when  in  England,  and  afterward  when  in  France,  main^ 
tained  the  closest  social  relations  wjth  Americans  resident  in  those 
countries  either  as  officials  of  our  government  or  in  private  life. 
Among  his  most  intimate  friends  in  I/ondon  at  this  time  was  the 
American  Ambassador,  Hon.  Rufus  King  who,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  under  President  John  Adams,  writes : 

Count  Rumford,  late  8ir  Benjamin  Thompson,  whose  name  and  history  are 
probably  known  to  you,  and  whose  talents  and  services  have  procured  the  most 
beneficial  establishments  and  reforms  in  Bavaria,  was  lately  named  by  the 
Elector  to  be  his  Minister  at  this  Court.  On  his  arrival  he  has  been  informed, 
that,  being  a  British  subject,  it  was  contrary  to  usage  to  receive  him,  and  that 
therefore  he  could  not  be  acknowledged.  The  intrigues  and  opposition  against 
which  he  had  for  some  years  made  head  in  Bavaria  probably  made  him  desire 
the  mission  to  England.  The  refusal  that  he  has  here  met  with  has  decided 
him  to  return  and  settle  himself  in  America.  He  proposes  to  establish  himself 
at  or  pear  Cambridge,  to  live  there  in  the  charaoter  of  a  German  Count,  to  re- 
pounce  all  political  ezpectatioos,  and  devote  himself  to  literary  pmsuits.  His 
connections  in  this  country  are  strictly  Kterary,  and  his  knowledge^  particulariv 
in  the  Military  Department,  may  be  of  great  use  to  us.  The  Count  is  well 
acquainted  wiUi  and  has  had  mudi  ezpenence  in  the  estabUshment  of  Cannon 
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Foundries;  that  which  he  establiahed  in  Bavaria  is  spoken  of  in  very  high 
terms,  as  well  as  his  improvements  in  the  mounting  of  flying  artillery. 

He  possesses  an  extensive  Military  Libnury,  and  assures  me  that  he  wishes 
nothing  more  than  to  be  useful  to  our  country.  I  make  this  communication  by 
his  desire,  and  my  wish  is  that  he  may  be  well  received,  as  I  am  persuaded  that 
his  principles  are  good,  and  hn  talents  and  information  uncommonly  extensive. 
It  is  possible  that  attempts  may  be  made  to  misrepresent  his  political  opinions; 
from  the  inquiry  that  I  have  made  on  this  head,  I  am  convinced  that  his  politi- 
cal sentiments  are  correct  Be  good  enough  to  communicate  this  letter  to  the 
President* 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  King,  dated  March  13,  1799,  the  Count  writes: 

You  will  recollect  that  in  a  conversation  we  had  at  your  house  on  the  great 
importance  to  the  United  States  of  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  Military 
School  or  Academy,  I  took  the  liberty  to  say  that  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  so  useful  an  institution  I  should  be  happy  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  present 
to  the  Academy,  of  my  collection  of  Military  Books,  Plans,  Drawings,  and 
Models.  I  now  repeat  this  offer,  and  with  a  request  to  you  that  you  would  make 
it  known  to  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  you  would 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient  whether  this  offer  will  be  accepted. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1799,  Mr.  King  communicated  to 

Count  Rumford  an  invitation  from  the  Government  to  resume  his 

residence  in  this  country,  and  to  enter  its  Military  service. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year  we  have  made  provision  for  the  institution  of  a 
Military  Academy,  and  we  wish  to  commit  its  formation  to  your  experience^ 
and  its  future  government  to  your  care.  It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 
send  you  a  detailed  account  of  our  Military  establishment,  which  indeed  would 
be  best  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  Laws  on  which  it  depends;  these  are 
in  my  possession,  and  shall  be  put  into  3rour  hands  if  you  desire  it  In  addition 
to  the  Superintendence  of  the  Militaiy  Academy,  I  am  authorized  to  offer  you 
the  appointment  of  Inspector-General  of  the  Artillery  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  shall,  moreover,  be  disposed  to  give  to  you  such  rank  and  emoluments^  con- 
sistent  with  existing  provisions,  and  with  what  has  already  been  settled  upon 
the  former  of  these  heads,  as  would  be  likely  to  afford  you  satisfaction,  and  to 
secure  to  us  the  advantages  of  your  service. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  proposition  for  his  return  to  America 
originated  with  Count  Rumford  himself  and  was  warmly  seconded 
by  his  friends.  No  doubt  he  would  have  accepted  the  honorable 
trusts  thus  proffered  to  him  had  he  not  found  himself  most  labori- 
ously  and  hopefully  employed  in  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  London  as  already  described. 

Although  we  have  extended  this  memoir  much  beyond  our  original  plan,  so 
deeplv  have  we  become  interested  in  the  broadly  beneficent  work  or  Ck>unt 
Bum&rd  as  set  forth  in  the  Life  by  Dr.  Ellis,  we  find  in  revising  the  same  that 
we  have  omitted  to  mention  the  legacy  of  his  daughter  Sarah,  to  the  town  of 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  where  ^e  died  Dec.  2,  1862,  of  a  portion  of  the 
Bolfe  estate,  and  $16,000  in  money  Hnduding  the  $2,000  given  to  her  by  her 
father  for  this  purpose)  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  institution  to 
be  known  as  '  the  Rolfe  and  Rumford  Asylum  for  the  poor  and  needy,  particu- 
larly for  young  females  without  mothers.'  The  children  received  must  be 
natives  of  Concord.    The  money  bequest  in  1876  amounted  to  over  $60,000. 

*  Prttident  Adaim  io  a  letter  (34th  June,  1799,)  Co  Secretary  McHenry  (War  Department)  n- 
martu :  '  For  five  or  lix  jean  part  I  have  been  very  attentive  to  the  oharaeter  of  thii  gentleman, 
and  have  read  lome  of  hit  esean.  From  thew  I  have  Ibmed  an  eeteem  for  hit  geniut,  taleoti, 
enterpriie,  and  benevolence,  which  will  teeora  him  from  me,  in  caae  he  retumt  to  h»  native 
eoontrVf  a  reception  at  kind  and  civil  at  it  may  be  in  onr  power  to  give  him.  Bat  ]rou  know  the 
difBcuftiet  which  tboee  gentlemen  bave^  who  left  the  country  u  he  did,  either  to  give  or  receive 
certain  letitfSMtion.* 
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BSyBFACnON  TO  THB  AXEBICAN  ACAOEICT  OP  ABT8  AKD  SOIBKCKl 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1796,  Count  Rumford,  then  in  London,  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  the  Hon.  John  Adams,  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which  the  following 
paragraph  is  the  substance : 

81R, — Desirous  of  contributing  elBcaeiousIj  to  the  advancement  of  a  branch  of 
science  which  has  long  employed  my  attention,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance  to  mankind,  and  wishing  at  the  same  time  to  leave  a 
lasting  testimony  of  my  respect  for  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1  take  the  liberty  to  request  that  the  Academy  would  ao  me  the  honor  to  ac- 
cept  Five  Thousand  liollars,  three  per  cent,  stock  in  the  funds  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  which  stock  1  have  actually  purchased,  and  which  1 
beg  leave  to  transfer  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy,  to  the  end  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  same  may  be  by  them,  and  by  their  successors,  received  from  time  to 
time,  forever,  and  the  amount  of  the  same  applied  and  given  once  every  second 
vear,  as  a  premium,  to  the  author  of  the  most  important  discovery  or  useful 
improvement,  which  shall  be  made  and  published  by  printing,  or  in  any  way 
made  known  to  the  public,  in  any  part  of  the  Continent  of  America,  or  m  any 
of  the  American  Islands,  during  the  preceding  two  years,  on  Heat,  or  on  Light; 
the  preference  always  being  given  to  such  discoveries  as  shall,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Academy,  tend  most  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind. 

Count  Rumford,  who  had  been  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
in  1770,  had  been  elected  a  Foreign  Honorary  Member  of  the 
American  Academy  in  May,  1789.  By  this  donation*  he  testified, 
in  a  highly  liberal  manner,  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  scientific  dis- 
covery and  improvement  in  the  useful  arts  in  the  country  of  his 
birth,  and  to  men  who  constitute  its  membership.  Down  to  1839, 
not  a  single  award  of  the  Rumford  Medal  had  been  made.  Dr. 
Ellis  remarks :  *  The  Academy  took  immediate  measures  to  circu- 
late through  the  public  prints  the  knowledge  that  it  had  an  honor- 
able award  at  its  disposal  for  all  who  were  entitled  to  receive  it.' 
The  correspondence  and  applications  on  its  files,  and  the  numerous 
reports  of  its  investigating  committees,  prove  that  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  notoriety  as  to  the  facts  and  objects  of  its  trusteeship, 
nor  of  a  disposition  to  do  full  justice  to  all  who  sought  a  hearing 
from  it.     But  no  award  was  made  prior  to  1836. 

In  1829,  a  Committee  of  the  Academy  submitted  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  fund,  and  a  plan  for  the  better  realization  of  the 
intentions  of  the  founder.  '  By  constant  accumulation  the  fund  has 
now  increased  to  the  sum  of  nearly  $20,000.  The  history  of  sci- 
ence in  other  countries  unites  with  our  own  experience  to  con- 
vince us  that  Count  Rumford's  plan,  contemplating  the  assignment 
of  a  biennial  premium  for  important  discoveries  or  useful  improve. 

*  In  the  laine  yt^ar  Coont  Romford  donated  to  the  Royal  Bociety,  London,  the  sum  of  jC1,000 
^now  X2,430).  the  intereit  of  vhich  to  be  applied  to  the  saine  objects  and  on  the  same  eon- 
ditioni  at  hit  donation  to  the  American  Academy.  Among  the  recipienta  of  the  Roml  Society's 
Rumford  Medal  are  mentioned  Rurofbrd,  Leslie,  Day,  Brewster,  nesttel,  Forbes,  Biut,  MeUooi, 
Faraday,  Mayo,  Amott,  Jamin,  Kiodoff,  and  TyodalL 
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ment  on  light  and  heat  first  made  public  within  two  years  preced- 
ing, and  interrupted  only  by  "  occftsional  noti-adjudications,"  is 
absolutely  impracticable.'  To  relieve  the  'Trustees  of  embarrass- 
ment^ the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  authorised'  by  the  Legislature 
to  make  award  of  a  gold  and  silver  medkl  to  the  author  of  any  im« 
portant  discovery  or  useful  improvement  on  beat  or  on  lighti 
calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind; 

And  it  is  Airther  ordered,  atiyudged,  sud  decreed,  that  the  plaintUft  may  ap- 
propriate (torn  time  to  time,  as  the  same  can  advailtageously  be  done,  the 
readue  of  the  income  of  said  ftmd  hereafter  to  be  received,  and  not  so  as  afore- 
said awarded  in  premiums,  to  the  purchase  of  audi  books  and  papers  and 
philosophical  apparatus  (to  be  the  property  of  said  Academy^  and  in  making 
such  publications  or  procuring  such  lectures,  experiments,  or  investigations,  as 
shall  in  their  opinion  best  fi^ilitate  and  encourage  the  making  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  which  may  merit  the  premiums  so  as  albresaid  to  be  by  them 
awarded.  And  that  the  books,  papers,  and  apparatus  so  purchased  shaU  be 
used,  and  such  lectures,  experiments,  and  investigations  be  delivered  and  made^' 
either  in  the  said  Academy  or  elsewhere,  as  the  plaintifb  shall  think  best 
adapted  to  promote  such  discoveries  and  improvemtats  as  aforesaid,  and  either 
by  the  Rumford  Proft«8or  of  Harvard  University  or  by  any  other  person  or 
persons,  as  to  the  plaintiift  shall  fit>m  time  to  time  eeett  best. 

In  the  year  1839,  the  Academy  gave,  from  the  interest  of  the 
Rumford  Fund,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  to  Dr.  Hare,  of  Phil^ 
adelphia,  in  consideration  of  his  invention  of  the  compound  blof^ 
pipe  and  his  improvements  in  galvanic  apparatus. 

The  Rumford  Medal  was  awarded  by  the  Academy,  in  1862,  to 
John  B.  Ericsson  for  his  caloric  engine.  In  1665,  the  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Daniel  Treadwell,  former  Rumford  Professor  in  Harvard 
College,  for  improvements  in  the  management  of  heat.  On  Febm* 
ary  26,  1867,  the  Medal  was  presented  to  Alvan  Clark  for  improve- 
ment in  the  lens  of  the  refraeting  telescope. 

On  January  11,  1870,  the  Medal  was  presented  to  George  Hi 
Corliss  of  Providence,  R.  L,  for  improvements  in  the  steam-engine; 

The  Rumford  Fund,  in  1870,  exceeded  td7,000. 

LIST  WTLL-^BBKBrillcmOV  TO  UAXfAXD  OOLLEOE, 

Count  Rumford  executed  his  last  will  and  testament  while  he  wai^ 
on  a  visit  at  the  chlkteaa  of  his  friend,  Daniel  Parker,  Esq.,  at  Dra- 
veil,  S^tember  26,  18124  The  testator  describes  himself  as^ 
'  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford,  Knight  of  the  illustrious^ 
orders  of  the  White  Eagle  and  of  St.  Stanislana,  Lientem^t-General 
in  the  service  of  hie  Majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria,  residing  now  at^ 
Auteuil,  Department  of  Paris;'  He  appointa  Baron  Delessert  a«d^ 
Mr.  Parker  his  executors.    Lafayette  is  one  of  the  three  witnesses. 

To  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  he  bequeathed 
an  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  the  reversion  of  the  annu- 
ity of  four  hundred  to  his  daughter,  and  aUo  the  reversion  of  his 
wlioie  estate,  certain  specified  annuities  being  reserved : — 
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'For  the  purpoM  of  Ibtaidiog,  mder  the  direetion  and  govorament  of  the 
OorporatioD,  OTeraeera^  and  Gtoreraon  of  that  University,  a  new  institution  and 
proftssofBhip,  in  order  to  teach  hj  regular  courses  of  academical  and  public 
lectures,  accompanied  with  proper  experiments,  the  utility  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences  for  the  improTeiDeBt  of  the  nsefhl  arts,  and  for  the  ex* 
tenabn  of  the  industiyv  prosperity,  happiness^  and  well-being  of  Society. 

'  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Gtoremment  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  all  my  Books,  Plans,  and  Designs  relating  to  Military  affairs,  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Library,  or  in  the  lluseom  of  the  Military  Academy  of  the 
Uiiited  States,  as  soon  as  an  Academy  of  this  nature  shall  have  been  established. 

The  Romford  Profesaorship  of  Physical  imd  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences was  established  in  the  College  by  the  Corporation  in  October, 
1816,  and  statntes  proTided  for  it  were  approved  by  the  Overseers. 
Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  a  highly  distinguished  physician  of  ^oston, 
and  a  gentleman  of  lai^  cnitore  in  art  and  science,  was  elected 
and  confirmed  as  the  first  Romford  Professor,  and  was  inaogorated 
on  the  11th  of  the  following  December.  On  this  occasion  Dr* 
Bigelow  delivered  a  most  appropriate,  and  instroctive  address. 

'To  the  country  of  his  birth  Oonnt  Rumford  has  bequeathed  his  fortune  and 
his  fame.  The  lessons  of  patriotism  which  we  [olBoers  and  students  of  the  061'' 
lege]  should  leam  fh>m  his  memorable  lifo  are  important  and  convincing.  It 
slurald  teach  us  to  respect  ourselves,  to  value  our  resources,  to  cultivate  our 
talents.  Let  those  who  would  depredate  our  native  genras  recollect  ttiat  hsr 
was  an  American.  Let  those  who  would  make  us  the  dependents  and  tributa* 
ries  of  the  Old  world  recollect  that  he  has  instructed  mankind.  Let  those  who 
would  despond  as  to  our  future  destiniee  remember  that  his  eye,  which  had 
wandered  over  the  continent  and  capitals  of  Europe,  settled  at  laist  upon  the- 
rising  prospects  of  the  Western  worid.  For  one  who  is  destined  to  labor  in  the 
path  that  he  has  marked  out,  and  to  IbUow  with  his  eyes  though  not  with  his 
steps,  the  brilliancy  of  such  a  career,  it  may  suffice  to  acknowledge  that  he  is 
not  indifferent  to  the  honor  that  has  be&llen  him ;  that  he  is  sensible  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  example  before  him ;  that  he  believes  that  the  true  end  of 
philosophy  is  to  be  useful  to  mankind ;  and  that  he  will  cheerfhllv  and  anxiously 
enter  upon  the  duties  that  await  him ;  happy  if  by  his  efforts  he  can  hope  to 
add  a  nameless  stone  to  the  monnmeBt  tx  philanthropy  and  science  that  com- 
memorates the  name  of  him  of  whom  it  may  in  truth  be  said  that  he  lived  for 
the  worid,  and  that  he  died  for  his  country. 

The  lectures  delivered  by  Prof  Bigel6w  were  poblished  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1829,  in  a  volome  entitled  the  Elements  of  Technology.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  Professorship  by  Daniel  Tread  well  (1834-45 ;): 
by  Eben  Norton  Hereford  (lB47-6d),  and  Wolcott  Gibbs  (1863). 

The  Romford  Professonhip  Fond  was  credited  by  the  Treasarec 
of  Harvard  College  in  1870  at  152,848. 

Count  Rumford  died  at  his  own  residenoe  at  AuteuU  on  the  21st  of  August, 
1814  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  IL  Benjaaln  Delessert  pronounced  an  address 
over  his  grave  on  the  24th,  and  Baron  Ouvier  delivered  an  ^loge  upon  the  de- 
ceased before  his  associates  of  the  French  Institute  in  January,  1816,  in  which 
he  does  justice  to  his  genius  in  soieoot  and  his  eminently  soooessfol  labors. 

As  an  author,  the  American  Academy  of  Soiences  have  erected  the  most  ap- 
propriate monument  in  issuing  a  oomplete  and  splendid  edition  of  Bumford's 
bnikys  and  other  publications  with  his  Life,  by  Rev.  Oeorge  Ellis,  D.  D.,  which 
leaves  nothing  to  desire  for  a  ftill  understanding  of  the  career  and  character 
of  Benjamin  Thompson,  Baronet,  and  Count  of  Rumford. 
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The  grave  of  Bumford  in  the  cemetery  of  AateuQ  is  marked  by  a  horinmtal 
stone,  on  which  stands  a  perpendicular  monutnent  six  feet  high,  six  in  width, 
and  three  and  a  half  in  thickness ;  both  are  of  marble,  on  which  are  inscrip- 
tions— giving  his  official  titles  in  Bavaria,  France,  and  England.  His  most  ap* 
propriate  and  significant  monuments  are  in  Munich — in  the  Mazimillian  Strasse^ 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  English  Garden,  itself  the  fitting  memorial  of  his 
public  spirit  In  the  Life  by  Mr.  Ellis  is  a  letter  fh>m  the  United  States  Consul 
(Q.  Henry  ^orstmann)  describing  the  Statues  and  the  Garden  or  Park : 

'The  bronze  statue  of  Count  Bumford  stands  in  the  Maximillian  Strasse,  the 
finest  street  of  Munich,  pefhaps  of  any  city  of  Europe.  It  is  at  this  part  four 
hundred  feet  wide,  planted  with  quadruple  rows  of  trees,  the  crimson-blossomed 
wild  chestnut,  and  tlie  American  sycamore,  with  wide  parterres  of  flowers  and 
g^ss-plots  on  either  side  the  pavement,  and  shady  walks  between,  fbmished 
with  garden  sofas  for  pedestrians.  The  monument  stands  in  front  of  the  new 
government  offices,  an  imposing  building  in  Italian  Gothic,  with  some  seven 
hundred  feet  front.  To  the  right  of  this  statue  stands  one  to  General  Deroy. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  in  front  of  the  National  Museum, — a 
large  edifice  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  before  mentioned  building, — stand 
in  symmetrical  positions,  Frauenhofer,  the  astronomer  and  inventor,  and  Schel- 
ling,  the  philosopher,  the  tutor  of  King  Maximillian,  erected,  as  the  inscription 
says,  by  bis  '  grateful  scholar.'  These  four  memorials  are  all  of  cnifomi  size, 
the  figures  being  ten  feet,  English,  standing  on  gpranite  pedestals  of  eleven  feet 
in  height.  Tlie  statue  of  Count  Bumford  was  modeled  by  Professor  Caspar 
Zurabusch,  of  Munich,  was  cast  at  the  Boyal  Bronze  Foundry  here,  by  Ferdi- 
nand von  Miiller,  and  was  erected  in  1867.  The  inscription  on  the  front  of  the 
pedestal  is: — 

Bbnjahin  Thohpioh 
Gmf 

TOO  Ramfoid. 

and  on  the  reverse  :— 

Erricbtet  ron 

BfAXiMiLLiAif  II.,  Koeoif 

von  Bayen. 

'  On  a  scroll  in  the  hand  of  Bumford  is  inscribed,— 

'  Ikiflitche  Garten 
Architeote.' 

*  Scarcely  a  city  in  the  world  can  boast  a  finer  park  than  that  which  owes  its 
existence  to  the  creative  mind  of  Count  Bumford ;  and  every  citizen  of  Munich 
feels  gprateful  to  the  man  through  whose  labor  a  dreary  waste  of  pebbly  strand 
and  marshy  ground  has  been  converted  into  a  garden,  bearing  on  its  broad 
breast  the  stateliest  forest  trees,  groves  of  shady  elms  and  beeches,  with  wide 
stretches  of  undulating  lawns  between,  and  enlivened  with  streams  of  water, 
now  meandering  under  wide-spreading  branches  of  overarching  bushes,  and  at 
the  foot  of  towering  hemlocks,  now  stretching  out  into  a  wide  lake  with  green 
islands  in  its  center,  and  now  dashing  over  rocks  in  roaring  cascades,  and  all  sup- 
plied by  arms  of  the  rushing  Isar,  which  have  been  led  here  to  beautify  the  spot 

*The  English  Garden,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  park  of  six  hundred  acres.  Its 
length  is  three  and  a  half  English  miles,  its  breadth  about  one  and  a  half  mQes. 
It  was  planned  and  carried  out  in  1789,  by  Count  Bumford,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Elector  Carl  Theodore.  It  was  subsequently  enlarged  and 
improved  by  Maximillian  Joseph,  the  first  King  of  Bavaria,  and  was  further 
embellished  with  monuments  by  his  son,  Ludwig  the  First  Scarcely  more  than 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  Ludwig  Strasse,  one  of  the  handsomest  avenues  of 
the  city,  it  commences,  so  that  a  few  steps  bring  one  from  the  bustle  and  noise 
of  a  crowded  street  into  the  midst  of  quiet  rural  scenery.  At  the  entrance 
from  this  point  stands  a  marble  statue  of  Youth,  by  Schwanthaler  the  elder,  its 
inscription  intimating  that  communion  with  nature  freshly  strengthens  one  for 
every  duty.  Farther  on,  following  the  carriage  road  to  the  right,  is  the  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Bumford.  It  is  of  sandstone,  with  allegorical  figures 
of  Plenty  and  Peace  upon  its  face^  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  medallion  portrait 
of  Bumford.' 


GIRARD  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  FOUNDER. 


STEPHEN  OIBARD.* 

Stsphex  Girard,  the  founder  of  the  College  for  Orphans  in  Phil- 
adelphia which  bears  liis  name,  was  bom  near  Bordeaux,  France, 
May  24,  1750 — the  eldest  of  the  five  children  of  Captain  Pierre 
Girard,  a  mariner  of  reputable  social  position,  vrho  gave  hiadiboys, 
except  Stephen,  a  college  education.  This  son  was  taught  only  tho 
ordinary  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  before 
he  was  fourteen,  he  entered  the  world  in  the  capacity  of  a  cabin- 
boy — sailing  between  Bordeaux  and  the  French  West  Indies — at- 
taining with  his  majority  tho  rank  of  first  mate,  or  lieutenant  of  his 
vessel.  He  had  improved  his  opportunity,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  father,  although  he  was  below  tho  legal  age  (25)  for 
command,  and  had  not  served  his  two  years  in  the  royal  navy,  ho 
took  command  of  a  merchant  ship  at  tho  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
with  a  cargo  of  his  own,  in  the  purchase  of  which  he  was  aided  by 
his  father,  he  sailed  again  for  the  West  Indies.  Disposing  of  his 
cargo,  he  took  in  the  products  of  tho  island  and  sailed  for  New 
York,  where  he  arrived  in  July,  1774 — and  henceforth  his  lot  was 
cast  in  America  as  'Mariner  and  Merchant.'  For  two  years  he 
plied  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  as  mate  or  commander 
of  a  sloop.  In  May,  1776,  he  lost  his  reckoning  in  a  fog  between 
the  Capes  of  Delaware  Bay,  in  which  plight  he  learned  from  an 
American  captain,  that  British  cruisers  were  abroad,  and  that  his 
only  safety  was  to  push  up  tho  Bay  and  run  for  Philadelphia. 
Borrowing  five  dollars  which  he  had  not  in  pocket,  he  purchased 
the  services  of  a  pilot,  and  early  in  May  he  found  refuge  alongside 
the  wharf  near  the  foot  of  Walnut  street — and  in  that  locality, 
having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1777,  he  found  his  residence 
and  activity  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Commencing  with  small  re- 
sources, and  doing  any  business  which  he  could  make  pay,  from 
damaged  cordage  and  bottling  wine,  to  small  commercial  ventures, 
and  purchasing  real  estate  in  small  lots,  he  labored  on  with  his 
hands  and  his  wits  through  the  risks  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  till  1790,  when  his  property  was  valued  at  $30,000* 

^■^^  ■      ■  ■      I  ■        ■  ■  ■  ■    — —  ■■■■■».■  .»»■■■  ^^»^M^— ^^^^»^— ^^^^^ 

*  Memoir  in  Jir4frtk  AwurUm  Rmrimff,  for  Jaamrj,  ISSS^i 
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In  tbe  snmmer  of  1703,  be  showed  his  bravery  and  bis  baroanity 
by  staying  at  bis  post  during  tlie  terrible  visitation  of  tbe  malignant 
yellow  fever,  when  one  in  six  of  tbe  population  were  swept  off  in 
tbe  course  of  three  months — and  most  of  those  who  could  leave  tbe 
city  fled  from  tbe  pestilence  to  healthy  localities  beyond  its  reach. 
In  this  period  for  sixty  days,  Girard  had  charge  of  the  great  hospital 
at  Bush  Hill — volunteering  to  do  so,  when  he  knew  it  was  ill-regu- 
lated, crowded,  and  ill-supplied, — when  nurses  could  not  be  obtained 
at  any  price.  Here  be  performed  all  the  distressing  and  revolting 
offices  of  the  situation — receiving  the  sick  and  dying  at  tbe  gate, 
assisting  in  carrying  them  to  their  beds,  nursing  them,  receiving 
their  last  messages,  and  conveying  the  dead  to  their  burial  ground. 
When  he  left  the  hospital,  it  was  to  visit  the  infected  districts,  and 
it  is  recorded  by  eye  witnesses,  that  this  heroic  man  carried  a  sick 
merchant  from  his  deserted  dwelling-house  to  a  carriage,  and  drove 
with  him  to  the  hospital.  It  is  idle  to  deny  to  such  a  worker  tbe 
possession  of  a  human  heart.  Thus  afterward,  in  1797  and  1798, 
Girard  took  the  lead  in  alleviating  by  personal  efforts  the  horrors 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  France 
after  the  yellow  fever  of  1798,  he  says: — 'During  all  this  frightful 
time  I  have  constantly  remained  in  the  city ;  and  without  neglect- 
ing my  business,  have  visited  as  many  as  fifteen  sick  people  in  a 
day !  and  what  will  surprise  you  still  more,  I  have  lost  only  one 
patient,  an  Irishman,  who  would  drink  a  little.' 

But  Girard's  main  business  in  life  was  that  of  a  merchant  and 

banker,  not  that  of  nurse  or  physician.     Mr.  Parton  says : — 

Girard  was  a  man  who  sent  his  own  ships  to  foreign  countries^  and  exchanged 
their  products  for  those  of  his  own.  Beginaing  in  tl)e  West  India  trade,  with 
one  small  schooner  built  with  diflScultj  and  managed  with  caution,  he  expanded 
liis  business  as  Itis  capital  increased,  until  he  was  the  owner  of  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, and  brought  home  to  Philadelphia  the  products  of  every  clime.  Be- 
ginning with  single  voyages,  his  vessels  merely  sailing  to  a  foreign  port  and 
back  again,  he  was  accustomed  at  length  to  project  great  mercantile  cruises,  ex- 
tending over  long  periods  of  time,  and  embracing  many  ports.  A  ship  loaded 
with  cotton  and  grain  would  sail,  for  example,  to  Bordeaux,  there  dischai^ge, 
and  take  in  a  cargo  of  wine  and  fruit;  thence  to  St.  Petcrsburgh,  wiiere  site 
would  exciiango  her  wine  and  fruit  for  hemp  and  iron ;  tiience  to  Amsterdam, 
wiiere  the  hemp  and  iron  would  be  sold  for  dollars;  to  Calcutta  next  for  a  cargo 
of  tea  and  silks,  with  which  the  ship  would  retnrn  to  Philadelphia.  Such  were 
the  voyages  so  oflen  successfully  made  by  the  Voltaire,  the  Rousseau,  the  Hel- 
vetiu9,  and  the  Montesquieu;-  ships  long  tbe  pride  of  Girard  and  the  boast  of 
Philadelphia,  their  names  being  the  tribute  paid  by  the  merchant  to  the  litera- 
ture of  liis  native  land.  He  seldom  fiuled  to  make  very  large  profits.  He 
rarely,  if  ever,  lost  a  ship. 

His  neighbors,  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  deemed  him  a  lucky  man. 
Ifany  of  them  thought  tliey  oould  do  as  well  as  he,  if  they  only  had  his  luck. 
But  the  great  volumes  of  his  letters  and  papers,  preserved  in  a  room  of  the 
Girard  College,  show  that  his  success  in  business  was  not  due,  in  any  deg^ree 
whatever,  to  good  fortune.    Let  a  money  making  generation  take  note,  that 
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Girard  principles  inevitably  produce  Girard  results.  The  grand,  the  fbndamental 
secret  of  his  success,  as  of  all  success,  was  that  he  understood  his  6«stfieM.  He 
had  a  personal,  familiar  knowledge  of  the  ports  with  which  he  traded,  the  com- 
modities in  which  he  dealt,  the  vehiclee  in  which  thej  were  carried,  the  dangers 
to  which  they  were  liable,  and  the  various  kinds  of  men  through  whom  be 
acted.  He  observed  every  thing,  and  forgot  nothing.  He  had  done  every 
thing  himself  which  he  had  occasion  to  require  others  to  do.  His  directions  to 
his  captains  and  supercargoes,  full,  minute,  exact,  peremptory,  show  the  hand 
of  a  master.  Every  possible  contingency  was  foreseen  and  provided  for ;  and 
he  demanded  the  most  literal  obedience  to  the  maxim,  '  Obey  orders,  though 
you  break  owners.'  He  would  dismiss  a  captain  from  his  service  forever,  if  he 
saved  the  whole  profits  of  a  voyage  by  departing  from  his  instructions.  He 
did  so  on  one  occasion.  Add  to  this  perfect  knowledge  of  his  craft,  that  he  had 
a  sel^oontrol  which  never  permitted  him  to  anticipate  his  gains  or  spread  too 
wide  his  sails ;  that  his  industry  knew  no  pause ;  that  be  was  a  close,  hard  bar- 
gainer, keeping  his  word  to  the  letter,  but  exacting  his  rights  to  the  letter;  that 
he  had  no  vices  and  no  vanities ;  that  he  had  no  toleration  for  those  calamities 
which  result  from  vices  and  vanities ;  that  his  charities,  though  frequent,  were 
bestowed  only  upon  unquestionably  legitimate  objects,  and  were  never  profbae; 
that  he  was  as  wise  in  investing  as  skillful  in  gaining  money ;  that  he  made  his 
very  pleasures  profitable  to  himself  in  money  gained,  to  his  neighborhood  in 
improved  fruits  and  vegetables ;  that  he  liad  no  family  to  maintain  and  indulge ; 
that  he  held  in  utter  aversion  and  contempt  the  costly  and  burdensome  ostenta- 
tion of  a  great  establishment,  fine  equipages,  and  a  retinue  of  servants;  that  he 
reduced  himself  to  a  money  making  machine,  run  at  the  minimum  of  expense; 
— and  we  have  an  explanation  of  his  rapidly  acquired  wealtli.  He  used  to 
boast,  after  he  was  a  millionaire,  of  wearing  the  same  overcoat  for  fourteen  win- 
ters ;  and  one  of  his  clerks,  who  saw  him  every  day  for  twenty  years,  declares 
that  he  never  remembered  having  seen  him  wear  a  new  looking  garment  but 
once.  Let  us  note,  too,  that  he  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  getting  men  to  serve 
him  with  devotion.  He  paid  small  salaries,  and  was  never  known  in  his  life  to 
bestow  a  gratuity  upon  one  who  served  him ;  but  he  knew  how  to  make  his 
humblest  clerk  feel  that  the  master's  eye  was  upon  him  always. 

Legitimate  commerce  makes  many  men  rich ;  but  in  Girard^s  day 
no  man  gained  by  it  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  the  war  of  1812, 
which  suspended  commerce,  that  made  this  merchant  so  enormously 
rich.  In  1811,  the  charter  of  the  old  United  States  Bank  expired ; 
and  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President  George  Clinton  negatived  the 
bill  for  rechartering  it  When  war  was  imminent,  Girard  had  a 
million  dollars  in  the  bank  of  Baring  Brothers,  in  London.  This  largts 
sum,  useless  then  for  the  purpose  of  commerce, — in  peril,  too,  from 
the  disturbed  condition  of  English  finance, — he  invested  in  United 
States  stock  and  in  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank,  both  being 
depreciated  in  England.  Being  thus  a  large  holder  of  the  stock  of 
the  bank,  the  charter  having  expired,  and  its  affairs  being  in  liquida- 
tion, he  bought  out  the  entire  concern ;  and,  merely  changing  the 
name  to  Girard's  Bank,  continued  it  in  being  as  a  private  institu- 
tion, in  the  same  building,  with  the  same  coin  in  its  vaults,  the  same 
bank-notes,  the  same  cashier  and  clerks.  The  banking-house  and 
the  house  of  the  cashier,  which  cost  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  he  bought  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The 
stock,  which  he  bought  at  four  hundred  and  twenty,  proved  to  bo 
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worth,  on  the  winding  up  of  the  old  bank,  four  handred  and  thirty- 
foar.  Thus,  by  this  operation,  he  extricated  his  property  in  Eng- 
land, invested  it  wisely  in  America,  established  a  new  business  in 
place  of  one  that  could  no  longer  be  carried  on,  and  saved  the  mer- 
cantile community  from  the  \oe&  and  embarrassment  which  the 
total  annihilation  of  the  bank  would  have  occasioned. 

In  1814,  when  the  credit  of  the  government  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
when  a  loan  of  five  millions,  at  seven  per  cent,  interest  and  twenty 
dollars  bonus,  was  up  for  weeks,  and  only  procured  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  it  was  *  old  Girard '  who  boldly  subscribed  for  the  whole 
amount ;  which  at  once  gave  it  market  value,  and  infused  life  into 
the  paralyzed  credit  of  the  nation.  Again,  in  1816,  when  the  sub- 
scriptions lagged  for  the  new  United  States  Bank,  Girard  waited 
until  the  last  day  for  receiving  subscriptions,  and  then  quietly  sub- 
scribed for  the  whole  amount  not  taken,  which  was  three  million 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And  yet  again,  in  1829,  when  the 
enormous  expenditures  of  Pennsylvania  upon  her  canals  had  ex- 
hausted her  treasury  and  impaired  her  credit,  it  was  Girard  who 
prevented  the  total  suspension  of  the  public  works  by  a  loan  to  the 
Governor,  which  the  Legislature  might  or  might  not  reimburse. 

Once,  during  the  war,  the  control  of  the  coin  in  the  bank  pro- 
cured him  a  signal  advantage.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  his  fine  ship, 
the  Montesquieu,  crammed  with  tea  and  fabrics  from  China,  was 
captured  by  a  British  shallop  when  she  was  almost  within  Delaware 
Bay.  News  of  the  disaster  reaching  Girard,  he  sent  orders  to  hb 
supercargo  to  treat  for  a  ransom.  The  British  admiral  gave  up  the 
vessel  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  coin ;  and, 
despite  this  costly  ransom,  the  cargo  yielded  a  larger  profit  than  that 
of  any  ship  of  Girard's  during  the  whole  of  his  mercantile  career. 
Tea  was  then  selling  at  war  prices.  Much  of  it  brought,  at  auction, 
two  dollars  and  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  more  than  four  times  its 
cost  in  China.  He  appears  to  have  gained  about  half  a  million  of 
'dollars. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  period  of  six- 
teen years,  Girard  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  as  keen  and 
steady  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  as  careful  in  preserving  it,  as 
though  his  fortune  were  still  insecure.  Why  was  this?  We  should 
answer  the  question  thus:  Because  his  defective  education  left 
him  no  other  resource.  We  frequently  hear  the  'success'  of  such 
men  as  Astor  and  Girard  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  uselessness  of 
early  education.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  such  men  who 
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prove  its  necessity ;  since,  when  they  hare  contjnered  fortane,  they 
know  not  how  to  arail  themselves  of  its  Advantages.  When  Frank- 
lin had,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  won  a  moderate  competence,  he 
conld  tarn  from  husiness  to  science,  and  from  science  to  the  public 
service,  using  money  as  a  means  to  the  noblest  end.  Strong- 
minded  but  unlettered  men,  like  Girard,  who  can  not  be  idle,  must 
needs  plod  on  to  the  end,  adding  superfluous  millions  to  their 
estates.  In  Girard's  x:ase,  too,  there  was  another  cause  of  this  en- 
tire devotion  to  business.  His  domestic  sorrows  had  estranged  him 
from  mankind,  and  driven  him  Into  himselt  Me.  Henry  W.  Arey, 
in  his  Life  of  Girard,  remarks: — 

No  one  who  has  had  access  to  his  private  papers,  can  fiul  to  be  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  these  early  disappointments  furnish  the  true  key  to  his  en- 
tire character.  Originally  of  warm  and  generous  impulses,  the  belief  in  child- 
hood that  he  had  not  been  given  his  share  of  the  love  and  kindness  which  were 
extended  to  others  changed  the  natural  current  of  his  feelings,  and,  acting  on  a 
warm  and  passionate  temperament,  ajienated  him  from  his  home,  his  parents, 
and  his  friends.  And  when  in  after  time  there  were  .superadded  the  years  or 
bitter  anguish  resulting  from  his  unfortunate  and  ill-adapted  marriage,  rendered 
even  more  poignant  by  the  necessity  of  concealment,  and  tbe  consequent  injus- 
tice of  public  sentiment,  and  marring  all  his  cherished  expectations,  it  may  be 
readily  understood  why  occupation  became  a  oeeessity,  and  labor  a  pleasure. 

Girard  himself  confirms  this  opinion.  In  one  of  his  letters  of 
1820,  to  a  friend  in  New  Orleans,  he  says : — 

I  observe  with  pleasure  that  you  have  a  numerous  family,  that  you  are  happy 
and  in  the  possession  of  an  honest  fortune.  This  is  all  that  a  wise  man  has  the 
right  to  wisii  for.  As  to  myself  I  live  like  a  galley-slave,  constantly  occupied, 
and  often  passing  the  night  without  sleeping.  I  am  wrapped  up  in  a  labyrinth 
of  afiairs,  and  worn  out  with  care.  I  do  not  value  fortune.  The  love  of  labor 
is  my  highest  ambition.    Your  situation  is  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  mine. 

The  key  to  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Girard*s  life  and 
character  has  been  found  by  some  of  his  biographers  in  his  neg- 
lected early  education,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  derision  of  his 
playmates  on  account  of  his  defective  eye  on  a  naturally  irritable 
temperament ;  and  by  others  in  his  ill-assorted  marriage  to  Polly 
Lumm.    Mr.  Parton  says: — 

Walking  along  Water  street  one  day,  near  the  oomer  of  7iae  street,  the  eyes 
of  this  reserved  and  ill-favored  man  were  caught  by  a  beautiful  servant  girl 
going  to  the  pump  for  a  pail  of  water.  She  was  an  enchanting  brunette  of  six- 
teen, with  luxuriant  black  locks  curling  and  clastering  about  l»er  neck.  As  she 
tripped  along  with  bare  feet  and  empty  pail,  in  airy  and  unconscious  grace,  she 
captivated  the  susceptible  Frendiman,  who  saw  in  her  Itie  realization  of  the 
songs  of  the  forecastle  and  the  reveries  of  tbe  quarter-deck.  He  sought  her 
acquaintance,  and  made  himself  at  home  in  her  kitchen.  The  &mily  whom  she 
served,  misinterpreting  the  designs  of  the  thriving  dealer,  forbade  him  the 
house ;  when  he  silenced  their  scruples  by  offering  the  <giil  his  hand  in  marriage. 
Ill-starred  Polly  Lumm  1  Unhappy  Girerd  I  She  accepted  his  offer ;  and  in 
July,  1777,  the  incongruous  two  were  united  in  matrimony. 

Of  all  the  miserable  marriages  this  was  one  of  the  most  miserable.  Here 
was  a  young,  beautiful,  and  ignorant  girl  united  to  a  close,  ungracious,  eager 
man  of  business,  deroid  of  sentimeiri;  with  a  violent  tOBopcr  and  an  nnyiekUng 
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wiU.  She  was  an  American,  he  a  FrenchinaD :  and  that  alone  was  an  immenae 
incompatibility.  She  was  seventeen,  he  twenty-seven.  She  was  a  woman ;  he 
was  a  man  without  imagination,  intolerant  of  foibles.  She  was  a  beautj,  with 
the  natural  vanities  of  a  beauty ;  he  not  merely  bad  no  taste  for  decoration,  he 
disapproved  it  on  principle.  These  points  of  diflerence  would  alone  have 
BUfficed  to  endanger  their  domestic  peace ;  but  time  developed  something  that 
was  fatal  to  it  Their  abode  was  the  scene  of  contention  for  eight  years ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  period  Mrs.  Girard  showed  such  symptoms  of  inpanity 
that  her  husband  was  obliged  to  place  her  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In 
these  distressing  circumstances,  he  appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  for  her 
restoration.  He  removed  her  to  a  place  in  the  country,  but  without  efiect. 
Blie  returned  to  his  house  only  to  render  life  insupportable  to  him.  He  resumed 
his  old  calling  as  a  mariner,  and  made  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean ;  but  on 
liis  return  ho  found  his  wife  not  less  unmanageable  than  before.  In  1790, 
thirteen  years  afler  their  marriage,  and  five  after  the  first  exhibition  of  insanity, 
Mrs.  Girard  was  placed  permanently  in  the  hospital ;  where,  nine  months  afler, 
Khe  gave  birth  to  a  female  child.  The  child  soon  died;  the  mother  never 
recovered  her  reason,  ^or  twenty-five  years  she  lived  in  the  hospital,  and, 
dying  in  1815,  was  buried  in  the  hospital  grounds  afler  the  manner  of  the 
Quakers.  Tlie  coffin  was  brought  to  the  grave,  followed  by  the  husband  and 
the  managers  of  the  institution,  who  remained  standing  about  it  in  silence  for 
several  minutes.  It  was  then  lowered  to  its  final  resting  place,  and  again  the 
company  remained  motionless  and  silent  for  awhile.  Girard  looked  at  the  coffin 
once  more,  then  turned  to  an  acquaintance  and  said,  as  he  walked  away,  *  It  is 
very  well.'  A  green  mound,  without  headstone  or  monument,  still  marks  the 
spot  where  the  remains  of  this  unhappy  woman  repose.  Girard,  both  durincr 
Ilia  lifetime  and  afler  his  death,  was  a  liberal,  though  not  lavish,  bene&ctor  of 
the  institution  which  had  so  long  sheltered  his  wife. 

Stephen  OirardCa  WiU 
Afler  the  peace  of  1815,  Girard  began  to  coDsider  what  be  sboold 
do  with  bis  millions  after  his  death.  He  was  then  sixty -five,  bathe 
expected  and  meant  to  live  to  a  good  age.  ^  The  Russians^*  he  would 
say,  when  he  was  mixing  his  olla  podrida  of  a  Russian  salad,  '  un- 
derstand best  how  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  I  am  going  to  see  how 
long,  by  following  their  customs,  I  can  live.'  He  kept  an  excellent 
table ;  but  he  became  abstemious  as  ho  grew  older,  and  lived  chiefly 
on  his  salad  and  his  good  claret.  Enjoying  perfect  health,  it 
was  not  until  about  the  year  1828,  when  he  was  seventy-eight 
years  of  age,  that  he  entered  upon  the  serious  consideration  of  a 
plan  for  the  final  disposal  of  his  immense  estate.  Upon  one  point 
his  mind  had  been  long  made  up.  '  No  man,'  said  he,  ^  shall  be  a 
gentleman  on  my  money.'  He  often  said  that,  even  if  he  had  had 
a  son,  he  should  have  been  brought  up  to  labor,  and  should  not,  by 
a  great  legacy,  bo  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  labor.  *If  I 
should  leave  him  twenty  thousand  dollars,'  he  said,  *he  would  be 
lazy  or  turn  gambler.'  Very  likely.  The  son  of  a  man  like  Girard, 
who  was  virtuous  without  being  able  to  make  virtue  engaging,  whose 
mind  was  strong  but  rigid  and  ill-furnished,  commanding  but  unin- 
structive,  is  likely  to  have  a  barren  mind  and  rampant  desires,  the 
twin  causes  of  debauchery.    His  decided  inclination  was  to  leave 
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tbe  bulk  of  his  property  for  the  endowment  of  an  institntion  of 
some  kind  for  tbe  benefit  of  Philadelphia. 

The  minor  beqaests  were  speedily  arranged,  though  they  were 
numerous  and  well  considered.  He  left  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, thirty  thousand  dollars;  to  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
twenty  thousand ;  to  the  Orphan  Asylum,  ten  thousand ;  to  the 
Lancaster  public  schools,  the  same  sum ;  the  same  for  providing 
fuel  for  the  poor  in  Philadelphia ;  the  same  to  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Distressed  Sea  Captains  and  their  families ;  to  the  Free- 
masons of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  relief  of  poor  members,  twenty 
thousand ;  six  thousand  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  in 
Passyunk,  near  Philadelphia ;  to  his  surviving  brother,  and  to  faia 
eleven  nieces,  he  left  suras  varying  from  five  thousand  dollars  to 
twenty  thousand ;  but  to  one  of  his  nieces,  who  had  a  very  large 
family,  he  left  sixty  thousand  dollars.  To  each  of 'the  captains  who 
had  made  two  voyages  in  his  service,  and  who  should  bring  in  hia 
ship  safely  into  port,  he  gave  fifteen  hundred  dollars ;  and  to  each 
of  his  apprentices,  five  hundred.  To  his  old  servants,  he  left  annu- 
ities of  three  hundred  and  five  hundred  dollars  each.  A  portion 
of  his  valuable  estates  in  Louisiana  he  bequeathed  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  New  Orleans,  for  the  improvement  of  that  city.  Half  a 
million  he  left  for  certain  improvements  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia; 
and  to  Pennsylvania,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  her  canals. 
The  whole  of  the  residue  of  his  property,  worth  then  about  six 
millions  of  dollars,  he  devoted  to  a  College  for  Orphans. 

He  directed  that  the  buildings  should  be  constructed  of  the  most 
durable  materials,  '  avoiding  useless  ornament,  attending  chiefly  to 
the  strength,  convenience,  and  neatness  of  the  whole.'  Tkat^  at 
least,  is  plain.  He  then  proceeded  to  direct  precisely  what  materi- 
als should  be  used,  and  how  they  should  be  used ;  prescribing  the 
number  of  buildings,  their  size,  the  number  and  size  of  the  apart- 
ments in  each,  the  thickness  of  each  wall,  every  detail  of  construc- 
tion, giving  as  he  would  have  given  it  to  a  builder.  He  then  gave 
briefer  directions  as  to  the  management  of  the  institution.  The 
orphans  were  to  be  plainly  but  wholesomely  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged ;  instructed  in  the  English  branches,  in  geometry,  natural 
philosophy,  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  whatever  else 
might  be  deemed  suitable  and  beneficial  to  them.  *  I  would  have 
them,'  says  the  will,  ^  taught  facts  and  things,  rather  than  words  or 
signs.'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  the  pupils  were  to  be  ap- 
prenticed to  *  suitable  occupations,  aa  those  of  agriculture,  naviga- 
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tion,  arts,  mecbanical  trades,  and  manufactures.'    The  most  remark- 
able passage  of  the  will  is  the  following : — 

I  enjoin  and  require  that  fio  eodmastic^  missionary^  or  minister  of  arty  sect 
whaisotverj  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  whatever  in  the  said 
College ;  nor  shall  any  &uch  person  ever  be  admitted  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitor, 
within  the  premises  appropriated  to  tfte  purpose  of  the  said  College.  In  making 
this  restriction,  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  person 
whatsoever ;  but  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  and  such  a  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  tiiero,  I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who 
are  to  derive  advantage  from  this  bequest,  free  from  the  excitement  which 
clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  produce;  my  desire 
is,  that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  College  shall  take  pains  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  ibe  scholars  the  purest  principles  0/  morality^  so  that,  on  their 
entrance  into  active  life,  they  may,  from  inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevolence 
toward  their  feliow-creatures,  and  a  love  of  tnttfi^  sobriety ^  and  industry ,  adopting 
at  tlie  same  time  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable  them 
to  prefer. 

When  Mr.  Duane  had  written  this  passage  at  Girard's  dictation,  a 
conversation  occurred  between  them,  which  revealed,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  old  gentleman's  reasons  for  inserting  it.  *  What  do  you 
think  of  that?*  asked  Girard.  Mr.  Duane,  being  unprepared  to 
comment  upon  such  an  unexpected  injunction,  replied,  after  a  long 
pause, '  I  can  only  say  now,  Mr.  Girard,  that  I  think  it  will  make  a 
great  sensation.'  Girard  then  said,  'I  can  tell  you  something  else  it 
will  do, — it  will  please  the  Quakers.'  He  gave  another  proof  of  his 
regard  for  the  Quakers  by  naming  three  of  them  as  the  executors 
of  his  will ;  the  whole  number  of  the  executors  being  five. 

In  February,  1830,  the  will  was  executed,  and  deposited  in  Mr. 
Girard*s  iron  safe.  None  but  the  two  men  who  had  drawn  the  will, 
and  the  three  men  who  witnessed  the  signing  of  it,  were  aware  of 
its  existence ;  and  none  but  Girard  and  Mr.  Duane  had  the  least 
knowledge  of  its  contents.  There  never  was  such  a  keeper  of  his 
own  secrets  as  Girard,  and  never  a  more  faithful  keeper  of  other 
men's  secrets  than  Mr.  Duane.  And  here  we  have  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  man's  character.  He  had  just  signed  a  will  of  unex- 
ampled  liberality  to  the  public;  and  the  sum  which  he  gave  the 
able  and  devoted  lawyer  for  his  three  weeks'  labor  in  drawing  it  was 
three  hundred  dollars  I 

Girard  lived  nearly  two  years  longer,  always  devoted  to  business, 
and  still  investing  his  gains  with  care.  An  accident  in  the  street 
gave  a  shock  to  his  constitution,  from  which  he  never  fully  recov- 
ered; and  in  December,  1831,  when  he  was  nearly  eighty-two  years 
of  age,  an  attack  of  influenza  terminated  his  life.  True  to  his 
principles,  he  refused  to  be  cupped,  or  to  take  drugs  into  his  system, 
though  both  were  prescribed  by  a  physician  whom  he  respected. 
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STEPHEN  GIRARD'S  WILL  AND  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS  RESPECTING  THE  BAMM.* 

The  last  Will  of  Stephen  Girard  was  dated  on  the  16th  of  Feb.,  1830,  with 
two  Codicils  and  Republications  of  Dec.  25,  1830,  and  June  20,  1831,  and  was 
proved  Dec.  3,  1831.  The  Executors  of  his  Will,  appointed  bj  Mr.  Giiard, 
were  Timothy  Paxson,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Joseph  Roberts,  William  J.  Doane, 
and  John.  A.  Barclay — all  personal  friends. 

After  giving,  in  particular  legacies,  to  and  for  various  persons  and  purposes, 
an  aggregate  sum  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  of 
them  evidences  either  of  personal  regard,  or  of  good-will  to  benevolent  institu- 
tions in  the  Citj  of  Philadelpliia,  he  devised  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citi- 
zens of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  the  entire  residue  of  his  gpreat  estate,  real  and 
personal,  upon  different  trusts,  which  may  bo  generally  described  as  follows: — 

I.  The  first,  or  leading  trust,  as  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  was  the  erection 
of  a  College,  and  other  necessary  out-buildings,  for  the  residence  and  accomoda- 
tion of  at  least  three  hundred  (orphan)  scholars,  of  the  description  and  character 
set  forth  in  his  Will;  with  a  dedication  of  the  income  of  the  whole  of  his  re- 
maining estate,  after  deducting  two  further  legacies  of  600,000  and  300,000 
dollars,  to  the  extension  of  the  College,  if  it  should  be  necessary  in  certain 
eventa 

In  the  body  of  his  Will,  he  directed  that  this  College  and  out-buUdingi,  and 
such  others  as  in  the  event  contemplated  might  become  necessary,  should  be 
erected  on  a  square  of  ground  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  in  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia, being  the  entire  square  which  lies  between  Chestnut  and  High,  or 
Market  street,  and  extends  from  Eleventh  to  Twelfth  street  By  the  Codicil  of 
20th  of  June,  1831,  he  substituted  for  the  square,  an  estate  of  forty-five  acres 
and  some  perches  of  land,  called  Peel  Hall,  on  the  Ridge  Road,  in  Pcnn  Town- 
ship, and  devoted  it  for  the  Orphan  establishment,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  devoted  the  square. 

The  description  of  the  principal  structure,  or  College,  is  given  in  liis  Will, 
with  great  particularity,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  it  here,  as  no  question 
whatever  in  this  case  turned  upon  it  The  out-buildings  his  Will  does  not 
describe,  further  than  by  his  saying  that  there  should  be  at  least  four  of  them, 
detached  (h)m  the  main  edifice  and  fVom  each  other,  and  in  such  positions  as 
should  at  once  answer  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  and  be  consistent  with 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole  establishment  Each  building,  he  says,  should  be 
as  far  as  practicable  devoted  to  a  distinct  purpose ;  and  in  that  one  or  more  of 
those  buildings  in  which  they  might  be  most  useful,  he  directed  his  executors 
to  place  his  plate,  and  furniture  of  every  sort 

The  directions  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  College  and  its  pupils,  it 
is  proper  to  insert  at  leng^,  as  in  a  g^reat  degree  the  controversy  turned  upon 
them.  After  terminating  his  directions  as  to  the  College  and  out-buildinga^ 
and  the  square,  the  twenty-first  clause  of  the  Will  proceeds  as  follows: — 

When  the  College  and  appurtenances  shall  have  been  constructed,  and  sap- 
plied  with  plain  snd  suitable  furniture  and  books,  philosophical  and  experimental 
instruments  and  apparatus,  and  all  other  matters  needful  to  carry  my  general 
design  into  execution,  the  income,  issues,  and  profits  of  so  much  of  the  said  sum 

*  Thit  ftcconnt  it  ftbridfod  fnm  %  Tolome  printed  bj  ofd«r  of  the  Comminiooen  of  tbo  Oirud 
Eitotw.  Philadelphia:  1854. 
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of  two  millions  of  dollars  as  shall  remain  unexpended,  shall  be  applied  to  nuun- 
tain  the  said  College  according  to  my  directions. 

1.  The  institution  shall  be  organized  as  soon  as  practicable;  and  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose  more  effectually,  due  public  notice  of  the  intended  opening 
of  the  College  shall  be  given,  so  that  there  may  be  an  opportunity  to  make  se- 
lections of  competent  instructors  and  other  agents,  and  those  who  may  have  the 
charge  of  the  orphans  may  be  aware  of  the  provisions  intended  for  them. 

2.  A  competent  number  of  instructors,  teachers,  assistants,  and  otlier  neces- 
sary agents,  shall  be  selected,  and  when  needful,  their  places  from  time  to  time 
supplied.  Ttiey  shall  receive  adequate  compensation  for  their  services;  but  no 
person  shall  be  employed  who  shall  not  be  of  tried  skill  in  his  or  Iier  proper 
department,  of  established  moral  character,  and  in  all  cases  persons  shall  be 
chofsen  on  account  of  their  merit,  and  not  tlirough  favor  or  intrigue. 

3.  As  many  poor  white  male  orphans,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years, 
as  the  said  income  shall  be  indequate  to  maintain,  shall  be  introduced  into  the 
College  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  from  time  to  time,  as  there  may  be  vacancies, 
or  as  increased  ability  from  income  may  warrant,  others  shall  be  introduced. 

4.  On  the  application  for  admission,  an  accurate  statement  should  be  tiiken 
in  a  book  prepared  for  the  purpose,  of  the  name,  birthplace,  age,  health,  condi- 
tion as  to  relatives,  and  other  particulars  useful  to  be  known  of  each  orphan. 

6.  No  orphan  should  be  admitted  until  the  guardians  or  directors  of  the  poor, 
or  a  proper  guardian,  or  other  competent  authority,  shall  have  given,  by  indent- 
ure, relinquishment,  or  otherwise,  adequate  power  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Citizens  of  Philadelphia,  or  to  directors,  or  others  by  them  appointed  to  inforce, 
in  relation  to  each  orphan,  every  proper  restraint,  and  to  prevent  relatives  or 
others  from  interfering  with,  or  withdrawing  such  orphan  from  the  institution. 

6.  Those  orphans,  for  whose  admission  application  shall  be  first  made,  shall 
be  first  introduced,  all  other  things  concurring ;  and  at  all  future  times,  priority 
of  application  shall  entitle  the  applicant  to  preference  in  admission,  all  other 
things  concurring ;  but  if  there  shall  be,  at  any  time,  more  applicants  than  t»- 
cancies,  and  the  applying  orphans  shall  have  been  bom  in  different  places,  a 
preference  shall  be  given — Firsts  to  orphans  bom  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia; 
Seoondiy^  to  those  bom  in  any  other  part  of  Pennsylvania ;  Thirdly^  to  those 
bom  in  the  City  of  New  York  (that  being  the  first  port  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  at  which  I  arrived) ;  and  LasUy^  to  those  bom  in  the  City  of 
New  Orleans,  being  the  first  port  on  the  said  continent  at  which  I  first  traded, 
in  the  first  instance  as  first  officer,  and  subsequently  as  master  and  part  owner 
of  a  vessel  and  cargo. 

7.  The  orphans  admitted  into  the  College  shall  be  there  fed  with  plain  but 
wholesome  food,  clothed  with  plain  but  decent  apparel,  (no  distinctive  dress 
ever  to  be  worn)  and  lodged  in  a  plain  but  safe  manner:  due  regard  shall  be 
paid  to  their  health,  and  to  this  end  their  person  and  clothes  shall  be  kept  clean, 
and  they  shall  have  suitable  and  rational  exercise  and  recreation.  They  shall 
be  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  a  sound  education,  comprehending 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  navigation,  surveying,  prac- 
tical mathematics,  astronomy,  natural,  chemical,  and  experimental  philosophy, 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  (I  do  not  forbid,  but  I  do  not  recommend 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages)  and  such  other  learning  and  science  as  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  several  scholars  may  merit  or  warrant  I  would  have  them 
taught  &cts  and  things,  rather  than  words  or  signs ;  and  especially  I  desire, 
that  by  every  proper  means  a  pure  attachment  to  our  republican  institutions 
and  to  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  as  guaranteed  by  our  happy  constitu- 
tions, shall  be  formed  and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars. 

8.  Should  it  unfortunately  happen,  that  any  of  the  orphans  admitted  into  the 
College  shall,  from  mal-conduct,  have  become  unfit  companions  for  the  rest,  and 
mild  means  of  reformation  prove  abortive,  they  should  no  longer  remain  tliereia. 

9.  lliose  scholars  who  shall  merit  it,  shall  remain  in  the  College  until  they 
shall  respectively  arrive  at  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age ;  they 
shall  then  be  bound  out  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
or  under  their  direction,  to  suitable  occupations — as  those  of  agriculture,  navigfa- 
tion,  arts,  mechanical  trades,  and  manufactures,  according  to  the  capacities  and 
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acquirements  of  the  scholars  respectivelj,  consolting,  as  far  as  pnidenoe  shall 
justify  it,  the  inclinatioDS  of  the  seyeral  sdiolan^  as  to  the  occupation,  art|  or 
trade  to  be  learned. 

In  relation  to  the  organization  of  the  Ck>llege  and  its  appendages.  I  lean^ 
necessarily,  many  details  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citieens  of  Pliiladelphia, 
and  their  successors ;  and  I  do  so  witli  the  more  confidence,  as  from  the  nature 
of  my  bequests,  and  the  be.neflt  to  result  fh>m  them,  I  trust  that  my  fellow-citi- 
zens of  Philadelpliia  will  observe  and  evince  especial  care  and  anxiety  in  select- 
ing members  for  their  City  Councils  and  other  agents. 

There  are,  however,  some  restrictions,  which  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  pre- 
scribe, and  to  be  amongst  others,  conditions  on  which  my  bequest  for  said 
College  is  made  and  to  l>e  enjoyed,  namely : — Firstly^  I  enjoin  and  require,  that 
if,  at  the  close  of  any  year,  the  income  of  the  fbnd  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  said  College  shall  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  Uie  insti- 
tution during  that  year,  then  the  balance  of  the  said  income,  after  defVaying 
such  maintenance,  shall  be  forthwith  invested  in  good  securities,  thereafter  to 
be  and  remain  a  part  of  the  capital ;  but  in  no  event  shall  any  part  of  the  Said 
capital  be  sold,  disposed  ot,  or  pledged,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  said 
institution,  to  which  I  devote  the  interest,  income,  and  dividends  thereof  ex* 
cluBively.  Secondly^  I  enjoin  and  require  that  no  eccknasHc^  missionary^  or 
miniskr  of  any  sect  whatsoever^  shaU  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duly 
whaievtr^  in  tfie  said  College ;  nor  shcUl  any  such  person  evtr  he  admitted  for  any 
purpose^  or  as  a  visitoTj  within  the  premises  approprialed  to  the  purposes  qf  th§ 
said  College. 

In  making  this  restriction,  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any  sect 
or  person  whatsoever ;  but,  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  and  such  a 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  them,  I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the 
orphans,  who  are  to  derive  advantage  from  this  bequest,  free  from  the  excite* 
ment  which  clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  produce; 
my  desire  is,  that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  College  phall  take  paina 
to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principles  of  morality^  so  that, 
on  their  entrance  into  active  life,  they  may,  from  inclination  and  habits  evince 
benevolence  toward  their  feUow-creatures,  and  a  love  of  truthy  sobriety^  and  imiw^ 
try,  adopting  at  the  same  tune  such  rehgious  tenets  as  iheic  matured  reason  may 
enable  them  to  prefer. 

If  the  income  arising  from  that  part  of  the  said  sum  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, remaining  afVer  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  the  College  and  out- 
buildings, shall,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  orphans  applyin^f  fi>r 
admission,  or  other  cause,  be  inadequate  to  the  construction  of  new  buildmga^ 
or  the  maintenance  and  education  of  as  many  orphans  as  may  apply  for  admis- 
sion, then  such  further  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  and  the  maintenance  and  education  of  sucli  further  number  of  or- 
phans, as  can  be  maintained  and  instructed  within  such  buildings  as  the  said 
square  of  ground  shall  be  adequate  to,  shall  be  taken  from  the  final  residuary 
fund  hercinafler  expressly  referred  to  for  the  purpose,  comprehending  the  income 
of  my  real  estate  in  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  dividends  of 
my  stock  in  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company — my  design  and  desire  being, 
that  the  benefits  of  said  institution  Fhall  be  extended  to  as  great  a  number  of 
orphans  as  the  limits  of  the  said  square  and  buildings  therein,  can  accomodate. 

This  is  the  last  paragraph  of  the  21st  clause  of  the  Testator's  Will. 

II.  The  second  trust  of  the  Will  is  in  regard  to  the  sum  of  500,000  dollara 
given  to  the  City — to  lay  out  and  pave  a  street  fronting  the  river  Delaware — to 
pull  down  all  wooden  buildings  erected  withm  the  City,  and  to  prohibit  the 
erection  of  any  such  hereafter — and  to  regulate,  widen,  and  pave  Water  street, 
and  to  distribute  the  Schuylkill  water  therein,  upon  a  plan  minutely  given  by 
the  Testator. 

[The  III.  and  IT.  Trusts  relate  to  $500,000  given  to  the  City,  and  $300,000 
for  certain  improvements,  and  in  the  V.  Trust  is  a  clause  converting  the  re- 
mainder of  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate  into  a  permanent  fiind,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  College.] 
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Argument  of  Horace  Binmey. — Exbracia, 

The  charitable  uses  declared  in  the  Testator's  WiU  for  the  education  and  rnain^ 
tenance  of  poor  white  male  orphans^  are  perfectly  valid  in  all  respects. 

This  great  question,  involying  the  largest  pecuniary  amount  that  has  perhaps 
ever  depended  upon  a  single  judicial  decision,  and  affecting  some  of  ths  most 
widely  diffused  and  precious  interests,  religious,  literary,  and  charitable,  of  all 
our  communities,  is  now  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  legal  research  and  reason- 
ing. There  was  a  period  of  time,  covering  the  whole  colonial  existence  of 
these  States,  when  the  validity  of  such  uses  as  these,  was  taken  for  gn^nted, 
and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  every  where.  There  was  probably  never  a 
colony  of  English  origin,  that  did  not  regard  them  as  both  morally  and  legally 
good,  and  hold  them  to  be  matters  of  conscientious  duty  as  well  as  of  public 
policy.  An  Englishman  of  adult  age,  could  not  have  left  the  land  of  his 
Christian  forefathers,  without  bringring  with  him  a  reverential  regard  for  chari- 
table uses,  and  an  inbred  deference  for  all  who  desired  to  extend  and  to  perpet- 
uate them,  whatever  might  have  been  his  personal  practice.  The  great  soopo 
of  their  design — in  the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
and  the  succor  of  the  afflicted,  under  the  vicissitudes  that  man  is  every  where 
subject  to— in  the  cultivation  of  learning,  and  the  advancement  of  Christian 
knowledge — their  tendencies  to  consolidate  and  to  adorn  society  in  its  prog^ress 
—and  their  being  moreover,  under  every  shape  and  form,  an  acknowledgment, 
express  or  implied,  of  our  duty  to  Gk>d,  and  to  our  neighbor,  and  directly  or  in- 
directly, acts  of  religious  worship  and  gratitude — obtained  for  them  in  some 
form,  and  frequently  in  all  forms,  the  consent  of  all  the  colonists.  But  they 
rested  upon  the  habits  and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  or  upon  adjudications 
elsewhere,  and  not  upon  principles  investigated  and  declared  by  our  Courts : 
and  hence  it  has  happened,  that  after  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  general 
adoption,  the  legality  of  charitable  uses  has  of  recent  times  been  regarded  by 
some  persons  among  us  as  a  prejudice,  rather  than  a  principle  of  law  or  equity, 
and  as  a  well  meaning  weakness,  that  neither  law  nor  equity  is  strong  enough 
to  support,  without  the  sanction  of  legislative  enactment 

There  is  not  a  charitable  society,  nor  an  object  of  charity  in  Pennsylvania, 
nor  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  religion  or  literature,  that  is  not  to  be 
affected  by  this  decision.  The  magnitude  of  the  estate  in  controversy,  disap- 
pears before  the  magnitude  of  the  public  interests  involved.  It  is  indispensable 
that  we  look  to  our  foundations  with  more  than  usual  care. 

We  are  told  that  these  uses  are  vague  and  indefinite^  and  the  attempt  is  made 
to  press  upon  the  Court  the  adoption  of  the  popular  notion  of  them,  by  means 
of  popular  langpiage.  In  an  argument  before  a  learned  court,  the  ei!brt  should 
be  to  speak  of  legal  things  in  legal  terms, — to  speak  of  that  which  has  been 
abjudicated,  in  the  langpiag^  of  abjudication,  and  not  to  confound  all  differences, 
by  rejecting  all  established  distinctions.  Even  a  bequest  to  charity  without 
more,  though  it  is  general^  is  in  no  legal  sense  '  vague  or  indefinite.'  It  is  g^ood 
in  England,  and  I  trust  in  Pennsylvania  too.  The  mode  of  administering  it 
may  be  different  fVom  that  of  a  gift  to  trustees  for  charity  generally,  or  a  gift  to 
a  more  precise  charity,  wilhauJt  trustees :  but  it  is  not  vagpie,  it  is  not  indefinite. 
It  is  comprehensive,  but  it  comprehends  nothing  that  has  not  the  specific  traits 
of  charity,  which  I  shall  endeavor  hereafter  to  point  out    General  charity,  if 
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there  are  no  trustees,  is  administered  in  one  way — ^if  there  are  trustees,  it  is 
administered  in  another  way ;  but  nothing  that  is  yague  and  indefinite  can  be 
administered  at  all. 

If,  however,  anj  charitable  use  is  precise  and  not  vague,  limited  and  not  in- 
definite, it  is  the  charitj  founded  by  Stephen  Girard,  an  Orphan  College  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  poor^  white^  male  orphan  ehUdren^  from  (h»  ages 
of  six  and  ten  to  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen^  in  the  manner  and  to  the  in- 
tents and  purposes  declared  in  his  Will  It  is  almost  perfect  precision.  But  It 
must  not  be  understood  that  we  claim  the  least  protection  for  it,  on  the  ground 
of  this  precision,  or  shall  offer  a  single  suggestion  to  the  Ck>urt,  that  will  distin* 
guish  it  in  point  of  &vor  above  a  charity  to  poor  orphans  generally, — to  poor  diil- 
drcn — to  poor  seamen — to  poor  widows,  or  to  tlie  members  of  any  class  of  the 
helpless,  necessitous,  or  afflicted  of  mankind,  however  general  may  be  the  deserip- 
tion.  A  distinction  upon  any  such  ground,  mistakes  the  source,  motive,  end,  and 
objects  of  eiiarity, — mixes  up  with  its  pure  principle  the  grosser  elements  of  ex- 
clusive rights, — endeavors  to  individuate  the  equitable  interest,  to  fasten  it  in 
some  way  to  the  landmarks  of  private  property — to  make  it  the  selfish  thing  that 
private  property  is — to  require  for  it  some  characteristic  that  will  g^ve  it  the  cast 
of  personal  possession,  and  a  lawful  title,  by  which  one  man  may  say  to  another, 
even  of  the  same  bereaved  family, — '  it  is  mine,  and  not  yours.'  The  argument 
of  the  complainants  demands  for  all  charities  that  certainty  and  definitenest 
which  are  the  badges  of  private  right ;  and  it  probably  will  not  be  surrendered, 
until  by  rising  up  to  the  source  of  charity,  it  is  shown  that  certainty  in  their 
sense,  is  its  bane — that  uncertainty,  in  the  sense  of  the  law  of  charities,  is  its 
daily  bread — and  that  the  gpreatest  of  all  solecisms  in  law,  morals,  or  religion, 
is  to  talk  of  a  charity  to  individuals^  personally  known  to,  and  selected  by  the 
giver.  There  is  not,  there  never  was,  and  there  never  can  be  such  a  thing,  as 
charity  to  the  known,  except  as  '  unknown.'  Uncertainty  of  person,  until  ap- 
pointment or  selection,  is  in  the  case  of  a  charitable  trust  for  distributioD,  1^ 
never  failing  attendant.  If  the  trust  be  committed  to  a  corporation  for  charita- 
ble uses,  it  makes  no  difference.  Corporations  for  charitable  uses  are  but  bodies 
of  trustees  for  uncertain  beneficiaries ;  and  their  charities  have  no  attribute  of 
greater  certainty,  than  if  the  trust  were  given  to  unincorporated  trustees,  or 
given  for  the  object  generally  without  trustees,  when  Chancery  if  necessary 
would  supply  them. 

But  where  did  the  Roman  Law  get  them  7  We  might  infer  the  source,  from 
the  fact  that  Constantino  was  the  first  Christian  Emperor — ^that  Yalentinian  was 
an  Arian,  a  sagacious,  bold,  and  cruel  soldier,  but  the  tolerant  friend  of  Jews 
and  Pagans,  and  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians — and  that  Justinian,  *  the  vain 
titles  of  whose  victories  are  crumbled  into  dust  while  the  name  of  the  Legis- 
lator is  inscribed  on  a  &ir  and  everlasting  monument,'  obtains,  with  this  praise 
from  the  Historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  the  more  enviable  sneer,  of  being 
at  all  times  the  '  pious,'  and  at  least  in  his  youth  the  *  orthodox  Justinian.'  We 
might  infer  it  still  better  from  tliat  section  of  the  code,  which  after  liberating 
gids  to  orphan-houses  and  other  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  ^  a  lucraiu 
varum  inscriptionibus,^  and  confining  the  effect  of  these  charges  to  other  persom^ 
concludes  with  the  inquiries — '  Cur  enim  non  faciamus  discrimen  inter  res  divU 
nas  et  humanas?  £t  quare  non  oompetena  prerogativa  celesti  favori  oon- 
servetur  ?' 
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What  are  pious  uses  f  Thej  are  uses  destined  to  some  work  of  beneTolence. 
Whetlier  thej  relate  to  spiritoal  or  temporal  coDcema — whether  their  object  be 
to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  religion,  to  relieve  tlie  sufferings  of  humanity,  or 
to  promote  those  grave  and  sober  interests  of  the  public^  which  concern  the 
well  being  of  the  people  at  all  times — ^all  of  them  come  under  the  name  of 
^dispontionespii  iestatoHa.'     2  Domat  168,  Book  iv.  Tit.  2,  Sect  vi.  1. 

They  come  then  from  that  religion  to  which  Constantino  was  converted, 
which  Valentinian  persecuted,  and  which  Justinian  more  completely  established ; 
and  ftx>m  the  same  religion  they  would  have  come  to  England,  and  to  these 
States,  though  the  Pandects  had  still  slumbered  at  Amalfi,  or  Rome  had  re- 
mained forever  trodden  down  by  the  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany.  I 
say  the  leg^l  doctrine  of  pious  uses  comes  from  the  Bible.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  principle  and  duty  of  charity,  are  not  derived  from  natural  religion  also. 
Individuals  may  have  taken  it  from  this  source.  The  Law  has  taken  it  in  all 
cases  from  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

What  is  a  charitable  or  pious  gifl,  according  to  that  religion  ?  It  Ls  whatever 
is  g^ven  for  the  love  of  God,  or  for  the  love  of  your  neighbor,  in  the  Catholic 
and  universal  sense-— given  from  these  motives,  and  to  these  ends — free  from 
the  stain  or  taint  of  every  consideration  that  is  personal,  private,  or  selfish. 

The  domestic  relations,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  are  most  frequently  a  bond  of 
virtue,  as  they  are  also  the  source  of  some  of  the  most  delightful  as  well  as  en- 
nobling emotions  of  the  heart  In  the  same  class,  both  for  purity  and  influence 
on  human  happiness,  we  may  generally  place  the  relations  of  kindred  by  blood 
or  alliance,  our  friends  and  benefactors,  those  of  whom  we  are  a  part,  or  who 
are  an  acknowledged  part  of  ourselves.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  sever 
any  of  these  relations,  if  cultivated  wisely,  and  in  due  subordination  to  greater 
duties ;  nor  much,  with  perhaps  an  exception  or  two,  to  enjoin  a  special  observ- 
anoe  of  them.  One  of  them  has  the  sanction  of  a  commandment  in  the  second 
table,  to  make  children  remember  their  parents,  who  need  no  command  to  re- 
member ihem:  and  another  is  defended  by  injunctions,  against  infirmities, 
which  while  they  are  its  cement  are  often  its  ruin.  All  of  them  are  deeply 
rooted  in  our  nature.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of  their  vivid  influence 
between  men  whose  nature  is  discolored  by  the  darkest  stains;  and  with- 
out any  emphatic  sanctions  in  the  revealed  Word,  they  are  perhaps  more 
than  sufficietitly  invigorated  by  natural  impulses,  which  for  good  or  evil 
rarely  or  never  sleep.  The  feelings  which  attend  them  are  not  unmixed 
with  benevolence — nay,  they  are  oflen  deeply  tinctured  with  it;  but  benevo- 
lence does  not  bear  supreme  rule  among  them,  nor  is  it  their  sole  guide  and 
governor.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Christian  moralist,  that  although 
the  ties  which  bind  men  together  in  these  narrow  relations,  are  necessary  to 
their  happiness,  and  therefore  to  their  virtue,  the  due  observance  of  the  rela- 
tions themselves  is  not  that  which  the  Gospel  meant  chiefly  to  inculcate  upon 
man.  Father  and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  husband  and  wife,  master  and 
servant,  kinsmen,  friends,  benefactors  and  dep)endents — while  such  relations 
bind  individuals  together,  they  often  break  society  into  sections,  and  deny  the 
larger  claims  of  human  brotherhood.  They  are  an  expansion,  and  sometimes 
little  else,  of  the  love  of  self.  This  is  in  many  instances  their  center  and  their 
ctrcomference.  The  Gospel  was  designed  to  g^ve  man  a  truer  center,  and  a 
larger  circumference;  to  wean  him  from  self  and  selfish  things— even  from 
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lelfiflh  virtaes,  which  are  'of  the  earth,  earthy/ — to  make'  the  intensity  of  his 
aelf-Ioye  the  standard  of  his  love  of  human  kind,  and  to  huild  him  np  for 
Heaven,  upon  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  and  tlie  prophets^  the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  his  neighbor. 

Here  are  the  two  great  principles  upon  which  charitable  or  pious  uses  de* 
pend.  The  love  of  God  is  the  basis  of  all  that  are  bestowed  for  His  honor,  the 
building  up  of  His  church,  the  support  of  His  ministers,  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  mankind.  ITie  kve  of  his  neighbor,  is  the  principle  that  prompts  and 
consecrates  all  the  rest  The  currents  of  these  two  gpreat  affections  finallj  run 
togetlier,  and  they  are  at  all  times  so  near,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
separated.  The  love  of  one's  neighbor  leads  the  heart  upward  to  the  common 
Father  of  all,  and  the  love  of  God  leads  it  through  Him  to  all  his  children. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  descriptions  of  charities,  the  doctrinal  and  the 
practical,  or  as  they  may  with  more  propriety  be  called,  the  religious  and  the 
social,  is  one,  however,  that  Christianity  can  hardly  be  said  to  enforce,  since  all 
its  doctrines  are  practical,  and  all  the  charities  it  enjoins  are  religious ;  but  it  is 
of  some  moment  in  the  law,  as  may  hereafter  be  perceived. 

But  who  is  my  neighbor?  It  was  perhaps  difficult  to  make  a  Jew,  a  Jewish 
lawyer  especially,  whose  profession  was  not  the  best  in  the  world,  to  enlarge 
his  heart — it  might  have  been  difficult  for  some  teachers  to  make  such  a  Jew 
understand  that  he  was  neighbor  to  a  Samaritan,  a  schismatic,  with  whom  the 
Jews  '  had  no  dealings:'  but  it  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  make  him  confeM^  by 
the  voice  of  his  own  self-love  that  a  Samaritan  was  neighbor  to  a  Jew.  A  Jew 
whose  brother  had  fallen  among  thieves,  who  had  stripped  him  of  his  raiment, 
and  wounded  him,  and  left  him  half  dead,  was  not  slow  to  confess,  that  he  that 
showed  mercy  on  him,  was  his  neighbor,  even  though  he  was  a  Samaritan. 

Even  the  disciples  of  the  Great  Teacher,  the  fishermen  from  the  strand  of 
Genesareth,  who  from  thehr  station,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  their  calling,  would 
seem  to  have  been  more  than  others  in  smypathy  with  the  unprotected  and  un- 
provided of  the  earth,  were  not  quick  to  learn  this  great  lesson.  An  outoast 
from  the  coast  of  Israel,  a  Canaan ite^  who  sought  relief  for  her  demoniao 
daughter,  though  she  came  with  the  strongest  claim  that  humanity  ever  makes 
for  sympathy  and  succor — a  wretched  mother  imploring  aid  for  her  afflicted  child 
— received  from  them  nothing  but '  send  her  away,  for  she  crieth  after  u&'  The 
sentiment  in  their  hearts,  their  Master,  preparing  the  lesson  for  them,  seems  to 
have  put  into  words:  'It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread,  and  to  oast 
it  to  dogs.'  But  when  the  reply  came—'  Tnith,  Lord,  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table' — the  reproof  of  the  misjudging 
disciples,  and  the  restoration  of  the  wretched  demoniac,  were  conveyed  by  the 
same  answer:  *0  woman,  great  is  thy  fiiith,  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt' 

Lesson  afler  lesson  was  designed  to  lead  the  Jew  fW>m  the  prejudices  of  his 
narrow  family,  to  '  all  the  kindreds  upon  earth,'  and  to  open  his  heart  to  even 
the  proscribed  Gentile,  instead  of  suffering  none  to  enter  but  those  who  held  to 
him  the  personal  relations,  by  which  his  own  infirmities  were  cherished  and 
confirmed — to  lead  him  to  imitate  that  celestial  mercy  which  sends  the  rain  upon 
the  unjust,  and  '  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil,' — to  impel  him,  ui 
fine,  to  love  his  enemies,  and  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  as  his  brethren  of  one 
descent  from  the  same  Father  in  Heaven.  '  He  that  loveth  fiither  and  mother 
more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more 
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than  me,  is  not  wortbj  of  me.'  '  Mjr  mother  and  my  brethren  are  these  which 
hear  the  word  of  God  and  do  it'  Such  was  the  language  of  Christ  to  those 
who  were  prone  to  think,  that  the  love  of  their  own  blood,  or  of  their  own  na- 
tion, was  the  highest  attainment  of  virtue. 

The  great  final  illustration  of  the  principle  of  charity,  is  given  as  almost  the 
last  act  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  when  he  prefigured  the  gathering  of  all  na- 
tions, and  the  separation  of  one  fVom  another,  as  a  shepherd  divides  the  sheep 
from  the  goats.  To  those  on  his  right  hand  the  king  shall  say — *  I  was  an  hun- 
gered, and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink :  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me :  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.'  And  when  the  righteous,  uncon- 
scious of  this  personal  ministration  to  his  wants,  say,  ^Lord,  when  ?'  the  answer 
consummates  the  lesson,  and  leaves  it  for  the  instruction  of  the  living  upon 
earth,  as  it  is  to  bo  pronounced  for  their  beatitude  in  heaven :  '  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren^  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.^ 

It  is  not  therefore  in  gifts  to  the  beloved  relation,  the  faitbfiil  fHend,  the  per- 
sonal benefactor,  the  personal  dependent,  the  known,  the  individuated,  whether 
beloved  for  merit,  from  gratitude,  by  personal  association,  or  in  reciprocation  of 
good  offices,  that  we  are  to  look  for  acts  of  charity.  These  have  their  personal 
motives  and  their  personal  ends.  TVe  must  go  out  of  this  narrow  circle,  where 
sometimes  self-love  is  all  that  kindles  our  emotions,  and  perhaps  always  grives 
to  them  tlie  warmth  which  we  mistake  for  a  nobler  fire,  into  the  larger  circle 
of  human  brotherhood — the  unrelated  by  any  nearer  affinity — the  naked,  the 
hungry,  the  sick,  the  stranger,  and  the  captive — and  must  give  to  tliem,  in 
humble  reverence,  and  in  faint  imitation,  of  that  divine  beneficence,  that  gives 
every  thing  to  us.  This  alone,  in  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  sense  of 
law  also,  is  a  charitable  gift. 

Nor  is  the  extension  of  the  hand  to  the  wayside  mendicant,  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  succor  to  the  traveler  who  has  just  fallen  among  thieves  near  our 
path,  or  that  occasional  relief  which  feeling  rather  than  principle  prompts  to 
the  distressed  who  meet  our  eyes,  a  compliance  with  the  duty  which  the  Gos- 
pel enjoins.  Provision  for  the  day  of  need — accumulation  for  future  necessity 
— a  provident  forecast  for  those  who  can  have  none  for  themselves — a  prepara- 
tion for  our  brethren  under  the  Gospel,  such  as  we  should  make  for  our  children 
and  brothers  by  blood — all  these  are  not  more  the  suggestion  of  reason,  than 
they  are  the  command  of  religion.  The  apostolical  direction  to  the  churches  was 
distinct  and  reiterated.  '  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you 
lay  by  him  in  store^  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  may  be  no  gather- 
ings when  I  come,  whomsoever  ye  shall  approve  by  your  letters,  them  will  I 
send  to  bring  your  liberality  unto  Jerusalem.  And  if  it  be  meet  that  I  go  also, 
they  ahaU  go  with  me.^  St  Paul  himself  was  a  trustee  for  charitable  uses,  and 
by  his  injunction  and  example,  gave  the  highest  sanctity  to  both  the  charity 
and  the  trust 

It  is  by  no  means  in  the  Gospel  that  this  provision  for  the  helpless  and  un- 
known is  first  announced,  though  it  is  there  that  the  precept  has  its  greatest 
expansion  and  emphasis.  For  whose  benefit  was  the  Jewish  command,  *  When 
thou  cuttest  down  tliine  harvest  in  the  field,  and  hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field, 
thou  shalt  not  go  again  to  fetch  it'  When  the  olive  tree  was  beaten,  for  whose 
sake  was  the  husbandman  commanded  not  to  go  over  the  boughs  again  ?    For 
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whom  was  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes,  after  the  vintage  was  gathered?  They 
were  all  for  the  unknown,  the  unrelated,  the  tinfriended — ^the  stranger,  tlio 
fatherless,  and  the  widow. 

^Thoa  Bhalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondiaan  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
Therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this  thing.*  *Thou  shall  not  glean  thj  viiie* 
yard,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of  thy  vinejrard.  Thou  shalt  leave 
them  for  the  poor  and  the  stronger.  I  am  the  Lord,  your  God.'  *  For  ye  know 
the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangere  in  the  land  of  Egypt'  The 
appeals  are  constant,  reiterated,  urgent — ^they  are  more  than  appeals,  they  w6 
commands  directly  addressed  to  the  Jews  by  the  highest  authority,  and  in  the 
dread  name  iUtelf,  to  extend  their  gifts  and  their  protection  to  the  unknown 
stranger,  the  unfathered  orphan,  and  the  widow. 

It  is  this  command  so  clear,  and  sustained  by  such  aanctions.  to  the  Jews 
first,  and  afterward  to  the  people  of  all  nations,  that  makes  charitable  uses  a 
matter  of  religious  duty,  so  that  to  deny  the  performance  or  the  enjoyment  of 
them  to  any  man,  during  his  life,  or  at  his  death,  or  to  withhold  from  them  the 
sanction  and  protection  of  the  law,  is  to  deny  him  the  exercise  of  one  of  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  conscience.  Next  to  the  worehtp  of  Almighty  God,  and 
as  a  part  even  of  that  worship  itself,  they  are  esteemed,  and  ever  have  been,  as 
both  a  doty  and  a  blessing*  Tliey  were  bo  promulgated  to  the  Jews  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  they  were  so  taught  and  enjoined  under  the  new  oove* 
nant ;  and  it  is  a  miserable  mistake,  both  of  their  origin  and  of  their  end,  to 
question  them  for  that  unceitainty  of  particular  object,  which  is  of  their  veiy 
substance  and  essence. 

It  has  been  my  ratention  in  these  remarks  to  pronounce  a  homily  to  the 
Court  or  to  the  counsel  It  is  with  some  repugnance  that  I  have  blended 
themes  of  this  nature  with  questions  of  law,  in  a  strife  for  the  recovery  or  de* 
fense  of  property,  fiut  they  bear  directly  upon  questions  of  law,  and  espedaDy 
upon  the  great  question  which  I  am  now  to  discuss:  fbr  they  disclose  the  foun* 
dation  of  charitable  uses,  and  one  of  their  inseparable  attributes,  in  the  manner 
most  effectual  to  answer,  not  only  the  main  argument  of  the  complainants^ 
counsel,  but  the  judicial  arguments  which,  m  one  or  two  cases  in  our  own 
country,  have  unfortunately  been  used  to  defeat  them. 

The  exclusion  of  aU  Ecclesiastics, 
Mr.  Girard,  in  giving  this  direction  [the  exdu^on  of  all  ecdesiastica],  has 
used  plain,  familiar,  and  intelligible  words.  There  is  no  ambiguity  whatever  In 
them.  They  have  a  clear  definite  meaning,  which  any  man,  learned  or  un- 
learned, may  apprehend;  and  it  is  one  meaning,  and  neither  more  nor  less. 
He  enjoins  and  requires,  and  this  is  all  that  he  has  said,  and  all  that  he  means, 
that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister,  of  any  sect  whatsoever,  shall  ever 
hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  whatever  in  the  said  College,  and  that  no 
such  person  shall  ever  be  admitted  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitor,  within  the 
premises  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  College.  This  is  a  meaning 
as  lawful  as  it  is  plain.  We  may  think  what  we  please  of  the  injunction,  as 
uncourteous,  disrespectful,  mexpedient  I  will  speak  of  these  presently.  But 
we  can  not  think — no  one  on  the  responsibility  of  his  professional  character 
will  say — that  what  it  thus  plainly  means  to  enjoin,  is  unlawftil.  In  other 
words,  no  man  will  say  that  any  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister,  of  any 
sect  whatever,  has  a  Uxwfid  right  to  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  in  tmii:^ 
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8  college,  or  to  adinWoii  tar  ao/^parpoec^  or  u  a  Tiiitor  witluD  the  premiMi^ 
^ifointiihetDiU  or  ir^yncUoH^ih^  founder  of  iL  If  this  exdueion  be  its  meaning 
and  end,  and  its  whole  meaning  and  end,  there  never  was,  and  never  can  be^  a 
more  lawfhl  injunction  by  the  fiMinder  of  a  school  or  college,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may. 

He  dedares,  that  in  making  this  restriction,  he  does  not  mean  to  cast  any  re- 
flection  upon  any  sect  or  person  wbateyer;  but  as  there  are  such  a  multitude 
of  sects^  and  such  a  diversity  of  Qpinion  amongst  them,  he  desires  to  keep  tho 
tender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who  are  to  derive  advantage  from  the  bequest, 
free  from  the  excitement  of  dashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy. 

What  his  religious  opinions  were,  we  have  no  materials  ibr  ascertaining. 
Like  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Gerizim,  he  may  have  worshiped  *he  knew  not 
what  ;*  but  in  many  parts  of  his  life,  and  in  the  last  act  of  it,  he  was  a  good 
Samaritan ;  and  from  this  we  may  ascertain,  what  his  wishes  were  in  regard  to 
the- feelings  and  happiness  of  others..  That  great  example  proves,  that  even  a 
schismatic,  who  rejected  the  Temple  worship,  might  do  a  deed  of  charity  in  the 
AiIl  Christian  sense;  and  so  do  it,  as  to  be  a  perpetual  lesson  to  orthodoxy,  if 
it  be  cold-heai\ed  and  narrow  minded. 

He  says  expressly,  that  his  teachers  in  the  College  must  take  pains  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principles  of  moraliiy^  so  that  on  their 
entrance  into  active  life,  they  may  evince  benevolence  toward  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  adopting  at  the  same  time 
audi  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable  them  to  prefer.  In* 
terpreting  these  expressions  with  any,  the  least  candor,  can  they  be  understood 
to  prohibit  the  Bible,  from  which  the  purest  morality  is  drawn,  or  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  or  such  qrstems  of  Christian  morals,  as  place  them  upon  the 
sore  and  only  sure  basis  of  Christisnity  7  I  answer  na  I  aver  confidently,  that  e 
contrary  interpretation,  if  made  upon  the  Will  alone,  is  as  destitute  of  candor, 
as  it  is  of  conformity  with  legal  rules  of  construction.  Mr.  6u«rd  has  ei^ined 
instruction  in  the  pur€st  vwraHiy,  He  has  given  no  statement  of  the  basis  on 
which  he  requires  it  ta  be  taught.  He  has  not  said  a  word  in  opposition  to  the 
nniversal  scheme  of  all  Christian  countries  and  seminaries,  of  uniting  ethics 
with  Christian  theology,  since  nothing  is  to  be  made  of  morality  without  their 
union.    He  has  left  the  basis  of  the  science  to  the  selection  of  his  trustees. 

The  notion,  however,  that  the  Christian  religion  can  not  be  taught  by  a  lay- 
man, is  pure  extravagance.  It  is  taught  by  laymen  in  the  most  efficient  of  our 
schools  for  Christian  instruction, — our  universal  Sunday  schools,  the  greatest 
and  best  of  modem  institutions.  In  the  Liverpool  Blue  Coat  School,  even  the 
doctrines  of  the  Clmrch  of  England,  its  creeds  and  artides,  are  taught  by  lay* 
men — no  clergyman  whatever,  either  officiating  or  superintending  the  school— 
the  pupils  themselves  reading  by  turns  and  as  a  reward  of  merit,  such  parts  of 
the  service  as  the  laity  can  repeat  It  is  equally  extravagant  to  assert,  that 
any  Protestant  denomination  in  this  country  prohibits  such  by  teaching  of  re- 
ligion— lay  teaching  in  schools.  It  ia  suflBdent,  however,  that  Mr.  Girard  has 
not  prohibited  it  He  has  not  prohibited  the  institution  of  a  Sunday  scbod  upon 
the  premises.  Kay,  he  has  not  prohibited  his  trustees  from  sending  the  pupils 
to  their  re^>ective  churches,  if  they  or  their  friends  have  any,  without  the 
walls;  and  this  they  may  do^  without  hearing  of  clashing  doctrines  or  sectarian 
controvert — ^unless  the  ministers  respectively  shall  think  they  are  fit  themee 
for  the  edi/Ication  of  their  fiodu. 
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The  following  pMngce  are  lilraQ  from  Mr.  Webtter^  Speeeh  in  the  Unitad 
StetM  Sapreme  Court  at  WadiiDgton,  Feb.  30,  1844»  in  the  ease  of  the  Heiia 
at  Law  of  the  late  Stephen  Oirard  againat  the  BzeoHton  of  hia  Will  in  eairjing 
out  the  proviaioBa  of  the  aama,  eetabUahing  an  Inatitotion  in  which  'poor  white 
nale  orphana  between  the  ages  ef  aix  and  ten  yean  are  to  be  introdoced,*  with 

the  following  reaCrietion : — 

* 

Stondlff.  I  mgsin  and  raqofav  Uwt  bo  MeladaAle,  nMootry,  or  niaitlir,  of  any  toet  wlwl- 
«««r,  sball  over  bold  or  •ararebo oay  ulatioB  or  iattf  wholtTor  in  tlw  «M  eollo|o;  oor  tholl  uy 
mmIi  ponoD  ovor  bo  ■daHtod  ftr  oay  pm^om,  or  ••  a  viiilor,  jmiMm  tlw.  pmrnkm  OfpropriHid  to 
Un  porpoMi  of  Uw  loid  ooUtf*. 

Thia  scheme  of  inatmction  begins  by  attempting  to  attach  raproaoh  and  odioi* 
to  the  whole  clergy  of  the  country.  It  phuMa  a  brand,  a  atigma  on  e?ery  indi- 
▼idual  member  of  the  profaseion,  without  an  exception— «  profession  which,  txr 
devotedneaa  to  their  aaored  ealUng;  for  purity  of  life  and  eharactor,  for  leaning^ 
intelligence,  piety,  and  that  wiaGk>m  which  cometh  from  above  la  inferior  t» 
none  other. 

The  deviae  before  oa  propoaas  to  edkabUsh,  aa  Ua  mahi  olijeet^  a  adiool  of 
learning,  a  college.  There  are  proviaMoa,  of  coarse,  for  lodging,  clothing,  and 
feeding  the  pnpils,  but  all  thia  ia  aobaidiaiy.  The  great  o^eot  ia  the  inatmetiott 
of  the  young;  although  it  propoaea  to  give  the  chiUren  better  food  and  clothei 
and  jodging,  and  propoaea  that  the  ^ysteai  of  education  shall  be  aomewhat  bet> 
ter  than  that  which  is  uaoalty  profided  for  the  poor  and  daatitute  in  our  pubMe 
institotioos  generally. 

The  main  object,  then,  ia  to  establish  a  aohoel  of  learning  for  children,  begin-- 
ning  with  them  at  a  ▼ery  tender  age^  and  retaining  them  (namely,  from  aix  yearn 
to  eighteen)  till  they  are  on  the  Terge  of  manhood,  whan  they  will  have  ex* 
pended  more  than  one-third  part  of  the  average  duration  of  human  lifei  9er 
if  the  college  takea  them  at  six»  and  keepa  them  tiU  they  are  eighteen,  a  period 
of  twelve  years  will  be  paaaed  within  ita  walla;  more  than  a  thhd  part  of  the 
average  of  human  life.  Theae  children,  then,  are  to  be  taken  afanoat  before  they 
learn  their  alphabet,  and  be  diaoharged  about  the  tioM  that  men  enter  on  the 
active  business  of  life.  At  six,  amny  do  not  know  tMr  alphabet  John  Wee- 
ley  did  not  know  a  letter  till  after  he  was  abc  yean  okl,  and  his  mother  then 
took  him  on  her  li^  and  taught  him  hia  alphabet  at  a  amgle  leason.  Theraare 
many  parents  who  think  that  any  attempt  to  instil  the  rudiments  of  education 
into  the  mind  of  a  child  at  an  earlier  age,  ia  little  better  than  labor  thrown 
away.  The  great  object  which  Mr.  Girard  aeemed  to  have  in  view,  waa  to  take 
these  orphans  at  this  veiy  tender  age,  and  to  keep  them  within  hia  walla  until 
they  were  entering  manhood.  And  thia  <^eet  I  pray  your  honora  steadily  to 
bear  in  mind. 

I  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  listened  to  anything  with  more  shieere 
delight,  than  to  the  remarks  of  my  learned  friend,  Horace  Bhmey,  who  opened  this 
cause,  on  the  nature  and  charaeter  of  true  charity.  I  agree  with  every  word 
he  said  on  that  subject  I  almoat  envy  him  hia  power  of  exprsssing  so  happily 
what  bis  mind  conceives  so  clearly  and  correctly.  He  ia  right  when  he  speaks 
af  it  aa  an  emanation  from  the  Ghriatian  religk)a.  He  ie  right  when  he  aayi 
that  it  haa  its  origin  in  the  wQid  of  God.    Qe  it  r%lit  when  he  says  that  it  waa 
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unknown  throughoat  all  tbe  world  till  the  flret  dawn  of  ChriBtianity.  He  is 
right,  preeminently  right,  in  all  this,  as  he  was  preeminentlj  happy  in  hia  power 
of  clothing  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  appropriate  fonns  of  speech.  And  I 
maintain,  that,  in  any  institution  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  where  the  author* 
ity  of  G^  is  disowned,  and  the  duties  of  Christianity  derided  and  despised,  and 
its  ministers  shut  out  from  all  participation  in  its  proceedings,  there  can  no  more 
be  charity,  true  charity,  found  to  exist,  than  eyil  can  spring  out  of  the  Bible^ 
error  out  of  truth,  or  hatred  and  animosity  come  forth  fh>m  the  bosom  of  per- 
fect love.  No,  Sir  I  No,  Sir  I  If  charity  denies  its  birth  and  parentage,  if  it 
turns  infidel  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  if  it  turns  unbe- 
liever, it  is  no  longer  charity  I  There  is  no  longer  charity,  either  in  a  Christian 
sense  or  in  tbe  sense  of  jurisprudence;  for  it  separates  itself  fh>m  the  fountain 
of  its  own  creation. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  condition  and  prospects  of  these  tender  chUdren,  who 
are  to  be  submitted  to  this  experiment  of  instruction  without  Christianity.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  orphans,  have  no  parents  to  guide  or  instruct  them  in 
the  way  in  which  they  should  go,  no  Ikther,  no  religious  mother,  to  lead  them 
to  the  pure  fount  of  Christianity ;  ihey  are  orphans.  If  they  were  only  poor, 
there  might  be  somebody  bound  by  ties  of  human  affection  to  look  after  their 
spiritual  welfare ;  to  see  that  they  imbibed  no  erroneous  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  religion ;  that  they  run  into  no  excessiTe  improprieties  of  belief  as  well  as 
conduct  The  child  would  have  its  father  or  mother  to  teach  it  to  lisp  the  name 
of  its  Creator  in  prayer,  or  hymn  His  praise.  But  in  this  experimental  school 
of  instruction,  if  the  orphans  have  any  friends  or  connections  able  to  look  after 
their  welfare,  it  shuts  them  out.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  governors  of  Uie 
institution,  on  taking  the  child,  so  to  make  out  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship 
as  to  keep  him  from  any  after  interference  in  his  welfare  on  the  part  of  guard- 
ians or  relatives ;  to  keep  them  fh>m  withdrawing  him  lh>m  the  school,  or  in- 
terfering with  his  instruction  whilst  he  is  in  the  school,  in  any  manner  whatever. 

The  earliest  and  most  urgent  intellectual  want  of  human  nature  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  ita  origin,  its  duty,  and  its  destiny.  *  Whence  am  I,  what  am  I,  and 
what  is  before  me?*  This  is  the  cry  of  the  human  soul,  so  soon  as  it  raises  its 
contemplation  above  visible,  material  things. 

When  an  intellectual  being  finds  himself  on  this  earth,  as  soon  as  the  facul- 
ties of  reason  operate,  one  of  the  first  inquiries  of  his  mind  is,  *  Shall  I  be  here 
always?*  '  Shall  I  live  here  for  ever?*  And  reasoning  fix>m  what  he  sees  daOy 
occurring  to  others,  he  learns  to  a  certainty  that  bis  state  of  being  must  one 
day  be  changed.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  it  may  be  true  that  he  is  created 
with  this  consciousness ;  but  whether  it  be  consciousness,  or  the  result  of  his 
reasoning  faculties,  man  soon  learns  that  be  must  die.  And  of  all  sentient 
beings,  he  alone,  so  far  as  we  can  jadge,  attains  to  this  knowledge.  His  Maker 
has  made  him  capable  of  learning  this.  Before  he  knows  his  origin  and  destiny, 
be  knows  that  he  is  to  die.  Then  comes  that  most  urgent  and  solemn  demand 
for  light  that  ever  proceeded,  or  can  proceed,  fh>m  the  profound  and  anxious 
breedings  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  stated,  with  wonderfUl  force  and  beauty,  in 
that  incomparable  composition,  the  book  of  Job:  'For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree, 
if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof 
will  not  cease ;  that,  through  the  scent  of  water,  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth 
boughs  like  a  plant    But  if  a  man  die^  $haU  he  Uve  again  f    And  that  question 
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nothing  bnt  God,  and  the  religion  of  God,  can  solre.  ReKgioB  does  aolye  it, 
and  teaches  eveiy  man  that  he  is  to  live  again,  and  that  the  duties  of  this  lilii 
haye  reference  to  the  life  which  is  to  oome.  And  hence^  since  the  introdnction 
of  Christtanitj,  it  has  been  the  dutj,  as  it  has  been  the  effort,  of  the  great  and 
the  good,  to  sanctify  homan  knowledge,  to  bring  it  to  the  fount,  and  to  baptin 
learning  into  Christianity ;  to  gather  up  all  its  productions,  its  earliest  and  its 
latest,  its  blossoms  and  its  firuitu^  and  lay  them  all  upon  the  altar  of  religion 
and  virtue. 

Another  important  point  iuTolTed  in  tiiis  question  is,  What  becomes  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  in  a  school  thus  establisfaed  7  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
stands  exactly  on  the  same  authority  as  the  Christian  religion,  but  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  obeenrance  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  part  of  Christianity  in  all  its  forms. 
All  Christians  admit  the  obeenrance  of  the  Sabbath.  All  admit  that  there  is  a 
Lord*s  day,  although  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  belief  as  to  which  is  the 
right  day  to  be  observed.  Now,  I  say  that  in  this  institution,  under  Mr.  Girsrd^ 
sdieme,  the  ordinary  obeenrance  of  the  Sabbath  could  not  take  place^  becaoae 
the  ordinary  means  of  observkig  it  are  excluded. 

Apply  the  reasoning  advanced  by  Mr.  Girard  to  human  institutiona,  and  yoa 
will  tear  them  all  up  by  the  root ;  as  you  would  inevitably  tear  all  divine  insti- 
tutions up  by  the  root,  if  such  reasoning  is  to  prevail  At  the  meeting  of  the 
first  Congress,  there  was  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  propria^  of 
opening  the  session  with  prayer ;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  as  here^  the 
great  diversity  of  opinion  and  religious  belieC  At  length  Mr.  Samuel  Adama^ 
with  his  gray  hairs  hanging  about  his  shoulders,  and  with  an  impressive  vener- 
ableness  now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  (I  suppose  owing  to  the  difference  of 
habits,)  rose  in  that  assembly,  and,  with  the  air  of  a  perfect  Puritan,  ssid  that 
it  did  not  become  men,  professing  to  be  Christian  men,  who  had  come  together 
for  solemn  deliberation  in  the  hour  of  their  extremity,  to  say  that  there  was  so 
wide  a  difference  in  their  religious  belief  that  they  could  not,  as  one  man,  bow 
the  knee  in  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  whose  advice  and  assistance  they  hoped  to 
obtain.  Independent  aa  he  was,  and  an  enemy  to  all  prelacy  as  he  was  known 
to  be,  he  moved  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duch^  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  should  ad- 
dress the  Throne  of  Grace  in  prayer.  And  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  wift^ 
sajrs  that  he  never  saw  a  more  moving  spectacle.  Mr.  Duch^  read  the  Episco- 
pal service  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  then,  as  if  moved  by  the  occasion, 
he  broke  out  into  extemporaneous  prayer.  And  those  men,  who  were  then 
about  to  resort  to  force  to  obtain  their  rights,  were  moved  to  tears;  and  floods 
of  tears,  Mr.  Adams  says,  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the  padfle  Quakers  who 
formed  part  of  that  most  interesting  assembly.  I>epeod  upon  it,  where  there  is 
a  spirit  of  Christianity,  there  is  a  spirit  which  rises  above  forms,  above  oeremo- 
nies,  independent  of  sect  or  creed,  and  the  controversies  of  dashing  doctrines. 

The  consolations  of  religion  oan  never  be  administered  to  any  of  these  sick 
and  dying  children  in  this  college.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  a  poor,  dying  child 
can  be  carried  out  beyond  the  walls  of  the  school.  He  can  be  carried  out  to  a 
hostehy,  or  hovel,  and  there  receive  those  rites  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
can  not  be  performed  within  those  walls,  even  in  his  dying  hour  f  Is  not  all 
this  shocking?  What  a  stricture  is  it  upon  this  whole  scheme  I  What  an  utter 
condemnation  I  A  dying  youth  can  not  receive  religious  solace  within  this 
inary  of  learning  I 
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This  school,  thii  Klieme  or  aTttem,  is  f  ts  tandebciet  snd  effects^  is  opposed  to 
all  religions^  of  every  kind.  I  will  not  noir  enter  into  a  cootroTeny  with  my 
learned  fnend  about  the  word  '  tenets,'  whether  it  signify  opinions  or  dogmas^ 
or  whatever  70a  please.  Beligions  tenets,  I  take  it»  and  I  suppose  it  will  be 
generallj  conceded,  mean  religions  opinions;  and  if  a  youth  has  atriyed  al  tiie 
age  of  eighteen,  and  has  no  religious  tenets^  it  is  very  plain  that  be  has  no  re* 
ligion.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  them  dogmas,  tenets,  or  opinions.  If 
the  yoatb  does  not  entertain  dogmas,  tenets,  or  opinions,  or  opinions,  tenets,  or 
dogmas,  on  religious  aubjects,  then  he  has  no  religion  at  alL  And  this  strikes 
at  a  broader  principle  than  when  you  merely  look  at  this  school  in  its  effed 
upon  Christianity  alone.  We  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  yonth  of  eighteen,  who 
has  just  left  this  school,  and  has  gone  tkrough  an  education  of  philosophical 
morality,  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  yiews  and  expressed  wishes  of  the 
donor.  He  comes  then  into  the  world  to  choose  his  religious  tenets^  The  rery 
next  day,  perhaps,  after  leaving  school,  he  comes  into  a  court  of  law  to  giro 
testimony  as  a  witness.  Sir,  I  protest  that  by  such  a  system  he  would  be  dit* 
iranchised.  He  is  asked,  *  What  is  your  religion  V  His  reply  is, '  O,  I  have  nol 
yet  chosen  any ;  I  am  going  to  look  round,  and  see  which  suits  me  best'  He 
is  asked,  ^Are  you  a  Christian?*  He  replies,  'That  involves  religious  tenets^ 
and  as  yet  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  entertain  any.'  Again,  *I>o  you  beliers 
in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments?*  And  he  answers,  *That  in* 
Tolves  sectarian  controversies,  which  have  carefully  been  kept  from  me.'  *Do 
you  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God?'  He  answers^  that  there  are  dashing 
doctrines  involved  in  these  things,  which  he  has  been  taught  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with ;  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  being  one  of  the  first  qust» 
tu>ns  in  religion,  he  is  shortly  about  to  think  of  that  proposition.  Why,  Sir,  it 
is  vain  to  talk  about  the  destructive  tendency  of  such  a  system ;  to  argue  upon 
it  is  to  insult  the  understanding  of  every,  man ;  H  i$  merOf  sk^,  Imo^  ribaldf 
vulgar  deism  and  infidelUy,  It  opposes  all  that  is  in  heaven,  and  all  on  earth 
that  is  worth  being  on  earth.  It  destroys  the  connecting  link  between  tho 
creature  and  the  Creator;  it  opposes  that  great  system  of  universal  benevolence 
and  goodness  that  binds  man  to  his  Maker.  No  nUgion  HU  hi  i8mg?Ueeni 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  all  our  families,  of  all  our  children,  if  religious 
fathers  and  religious  mothers  were  to  teach  their  sons  and  daughters  no  relig^ 
ious  tenets  till  they  were  eighteen  I  What  would  become  of  their  morals,  their 
character,  their  purity  of  heart  and  life,  their  hope  for  time  and  eternity  ?  What 
would  become  of  all  those  thousand  ties  of  sweetness,  benevolenoe,  love,  and 
Christian  feeling,  that  now  render  our  young  men  and  young  maidens  h'ke 
comely  plants  growing  up  by  a  streamlet's  side;  the  graces  and  the  grace  of 
opening  manhood,  of  blossoming  womanhood  ?  What  would  become  of  all 
that  now  renden  the  social  circle  lovely  and  beloved?  What  would  become 
of  society  itself?  How  could  it  exist  ?  And  is  that  to  be  considered  a  charity 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  this;  which  subverts  all  the  excellence  and  the 
charms  of  social  life;  which  tends  to  destroy  the  very  foundation  and  fhune- 
work  of  society,  both  in  its  practices  and  in  its  opinions;  which  subverts  the 
whole  decency,  the  whole  morality,  as  well  as  the  whole  Christianity  and  gov* 
emment,  of  society  ?    Ko,  Sir  I  no,  Sir! 
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0PIVI0N8  or  THB  u.  &  supRXia  ooVRi^->riir.  tmbm,  1844L 
Ur.  Justice  Stoiy  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court 

That  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  PbiladelphU  is  capable  of  taking  the  be- 
quest of  the  real  and  personal  estate,  for  the  creation  and  support  of  a  College^ 
upon  the  trusts,  and  for  the  uses  designed  in  the  Will. 

That  these  uses  are  charitable  uses,  valid  in  their  nature  and  capable  of  being 
carried  into  effect,  consistentlj  with  the  laws  of  Penn^lvania. 

In  considering  the  objection,  that  the  principles  and  exclusions  presented  by 

the  Testator  for  the  foundation  of  the  College  are  derogatory  and  hostile  to  the 

Christian  religion,  and  is  so  void,  as  being  against  the  common  law  and  public 

policy  of  Pennsylvania,  the  decision  observes: 

In  considering  this  objection,  the  Court  are  not  at  liberty  to  travel  out  of  the 
Record,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  were  the  private  religious  opinions  of  the 
Testator,  or  whether  the  scheme  of  education,  by  him  prescribed,  is  such  as  we 
ourselves  should  approve,  or  as  is  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  great  aims  and 
ends  of  education. — Nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  look  at  general  considerations  of 
the  supposed  public  interest  and  policy  of  Pennsylvada  upon  this  suligect,  b<H 
yond  what  its  Constitution  and  laws,  and  judicial  dedsioos  make  known  to  ua. 

It  is  also  said,  and  truly,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  part  of  the  common 
law  of  Pennsylvaoia ;  but  this  proposition  is  to  be  received  with  its  appropriate 
qualifications,  and  in  connection  with  the  Bill  of  Bights  of  that  State,  as  found 
in  its  Constitution  of  Government  The  Constitution  of  1790,  (and  the  like 
provision  will,  io  substance,  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  1776,  and  in  the 
existing  Coostitution  of  1838,)  expressly  declarea,  *  That  all  men  have  a  natural 
and  indefeasible  right  to  worship  Almighty  God  acoording  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences ;  and  no  man  can,  of  right,  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect 
or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his  coo^ 
sent;  no  human  authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  coDscience;  and  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given,  by  Jaw,  to  any 
religious  establishments,  or  modes  of  wor^ip.* 

Now,  in  the  present  cases,  there  is  no  pretense  to  say,  that  any  such  positive 
or  express  provisions  exist,  or  are  even  shadowed  forth  in  the  Will.  The  Tee* 
tator  does  not  say  that  Christianity  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  College,  but  only 
that  no  ecclesiastic  of  any  sect  shall  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  in  the. 
College.  Suppose,  instead  of  this,  he  had  said  that  no  person  but  a  layman' 
shall  be  an  instructor,  or  officer,  or  visitor  in  the  CoUege,  what  legal  objection 
could  have  been  made  to  such  a  restriction?  And  yet  the  actual  prohibition  is 
in  effect  the  same  in  substance.  But  it  is  asked:  why  are  ecclesiastkss  ex- 
cluded, if  it  is  not  because  they  are  the  stated  and  appropriate  preachers  of 
Christianity  ?  The  answer  may  be  given  in  ^e  very  words  of  the  Testator:-— 
'In  making  this  restriction,  (says  he,)  I  do  not  mean  to  oast  any  reflection  upon 
any  sect  or  person  whatsoever ;  but  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  and 
such  a  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  them,  I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of 
the  orphans,  who  are  to  derive  advantage  fh>m  this  bequest,  free  from  the  ex- 
citement which  clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  pro- 
duce.' Here,  then,  we  have  the  reason  given ;  and  the  question  is  not,  whether 
it  is  satisfactory  to  us,  nor  whether  the  history  of  Religion  does  or  does  not 
justify  such  a  sweeping  statement ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  exclusion 
be  not  such  as  the  Testator  had  a  right,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  maintain,  upon  his  own  notions  of  religious  instruction.  Suppose  the 
Testator  had  excluded  all  religious  instructors  but  Catholics,  or  Quakers,  or 
Swedenborgians ;  or  to  put  a  stronger  case,  he  had  excluded  all  religious  in- 
structors but  Jews,  would  the  bequest  have  been  void  on  that  account  f  Sup- 
pose he  had  excluded  all  lawyers,  or  all  physicians,  or  all  merchants  from  being 
instructors  or  visitors,  would  the  prohibition  have  been  fatal  to  the  bequest  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  in  cases  of  this  sort^  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  any  just 
and  satis&ctory  line  of  distinction  in  a  free  country,  as  to  the  qualifications  or 
disqualifications  which  may  be  insisted  upon  by  the  donor  of  a  charity,  as  to 
those  who  shall  administer  or  partake  of  his  bounty. 

But  the  objection,  itseli^  aasumes  the  propodtioa  tiiat  Cbristianify  is  not  to  be 
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taught,  because  eodesiastics  are  not  to  be  iDstrnctora  or  oflBcere.  But  this  ia  by 
no  means  a  neoesaarj  or  legitimate  inferenoe  from  the  premiaea.  Why  may  not 
laymen  instruct  in  the  general  prindplea  of  Chriatianity,  aa  well  aa  ecdeaiastica  7 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  instructors  and 
officers.  They  may  be,  and,  doubtless  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  govern* 
roent,  they  will  always  be  men,  not  only  distinguished  for  learning  and  talent, 
but  for  piety,  and  elevated  virtue,  and  holy  lives  and  character.  And  we  can 
not  overlook  the  blessings  which  such  men,  by  their  conduct  as  well  as  their 
imtructions,  may,  nay  must  impart  to  tbehr  youthful  pupila  Why  may  not  the 
Bible,  and  especially  the  New  Testament,  without  note  or  comment,  be  read 
and  taught  as  a  divine  revelation,  in  the  College— its  general  precepts  ex- 
pounded, its  evidences  explained,  and  its  glorious  principles  of  morality  incul- 
cated? What  is  there  to  prevent  a  work,  not  sectarian,  upon  the  general 
evidences  of  Christianity,  fVom  being  read  and  taught  in  the  College  by  lay 
teachers?  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  Will  that  proscribes  such  studies. 
Above  all,  the  Testator  positively  enjoins,  'That  all  the  instructors  and  teachers 
in  the  College  shall  take  pains  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest 
principles  of  morality,  so  that  on  their  entrance  into  active  life  they  may,  fhnaa 
inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevolence  toward  their  fellow-creatures,  and  a 
love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  adopting  at  the  same  time,  such  religious 
tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable  them  to  prefer.'  Now  it  may  well 
be  asked,  what  is  there  in  all  this,  which  is  positively  enjoined,  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  or  truths  of  Christianity  ?  Are  not  these  truths  all  taught  by  Chris- 
tianity,  although  it  teaches  much  more  ?  Where  can  the  purest  principles  of 
morality  be  learned  so  deariy  or  so  perfectly,  as  from  the  New  Testament? 
Where  are  benevolence,  the  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  so  powerfully 
and  irresistibly  inculcated  as  in  the  sacred  volume  ?  The  Testator  has  not  said 
how  these  great  principles  are  to  be  taught,  or  by  whom,  except  it  be  by  lay- 
men, nor  what  b<x>ks  are  to  be  used  to  explain  or  enforce  them.  All  that  we 
can  gather  from  his  lang^ge  is,  that  he  desired  to  exclude  sectarians  and  secta- 
rianism from  the  College,  leaving  the  instructors  and  officers  free  to  teach  the 
purest  morality,  the  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry  by  all  appropriate 
means :  and  of  course,  including  the  best,  the  surest  and  the  most  impressrre. 
The  objection  then,  in  this  view,  goes  to  this,  either  that  the  Testator  has 
totally  omitted  to  provide  for  religious  instruction  in  his  scheme  of  education, 
(which,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  is  an  inadmissible  interpretation)  or 
that  it  includes  but  partial  and  imperfect  instruction  in  those  truths.  In  either 
view,  can  it  be  truly  said  that  it  contravenes  the  known  law  of  Pennsylvania 
upon  the  subject  of  charities,  or  is  not  allowable  under  the  article  of  the  Bill 
or  Rights,  already  cited  ?  Is  an  omission  to  provide  for  instruction  in  Christi- 
anity, in  any  scheme  of  school  or  college  education  a  fatal  defect,  which  avoids 
it  according  to  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  ?  If  the  instruction  provided  for  is  in- 
complete and  imperfect,  is  it  equally  fetal  ?  These  questions  are  propounded 
because  we  are  not  aware  that  any  thing  exists  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  judicial  decisions  of  its  tribunals,  which  would  justify  us 
in  pronouncing  that  such  defects  would  be  so  fatal.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
chiuritable  donation  to  teach  the  poor  orphans  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  navigation,  and  excluding  all  other  studies  and  instruction ; 
woidd  the  donation  be  void,  as  a  charitv,  in  Pennsylvania,  as  being  deemed  de- 
rogatory to  Christianity  ?  Hitherto^  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  charity  for  the 
instruction  of  the  poor,  might  be  good  and  valid  in  England,  even  if  it  did  not 
go  beyond  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school  And  in  America,  it  has 
been  thought,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  legal  prohibitions,  that  the  donor 
might  select  the  studies,  as  well  as  the  class  of  persons  who  were  to  receive 
his  bounty,  without  being  compellable  to  make  religious  instruction  a  necessary 
part  of  those  studies.  It  has  hitherto  been  thought  sufficient,  if  he  does  not 
require  any  thing  to  be  taught  inconsistent  with  Christianity. 

Looking  to  the  objection,  therefore,  in  a  mere  judicial  view,  which  is  the  only 
one  in  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  consider  it,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  devise  establishing  the  College,  or  in  the  regulations  and  restrictions 
contained  therein,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  religion,  or  are  op- 
posed to  any  known  policy  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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loss  SOPHIA  BMITH.^ 

Miss  Sophia  Smith,  the  founder  of  Smith  College,  was  born  in 
Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  August  27,  1706.  She  was  a  descendant| 
in  the  sixth  generation,  of  Lieut  Samuel  Smith,  who,  with  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  and  four  children,  sailed  from  England  to  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Anno  Domini,  1634.  From  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  a  leading  citizen,  he  emigrated  to  Hadlej,  probably  in  16S9| 
holding  there  important  ofSces  both  in  church  and  state.  Her  an- 
cestor, John  Smith,  of  the  next  generation,  was  slain  bj  the  Indians 
in  the  meadows  of  Hatfield,  in  1676.  Her  grandfinther  was  Samuel 
Smith,  commissioned  Lieutenant  by  Governor  Phipps,  September 
10, 1755.  Her  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Both 
of  her  brothers,  Austin  and  Joseph,  were  members  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  Her  great-grandmother,  Canada  Waite, 
was  bom  in  Canada,  her  mother  having  been  carried  into  captivity 
there  by  the  Indians.  She  was  a  niece  of  Oliver  Smith,  Esq.,  whose 
munificent  charities  have  made  a  group  of  towns  in  this  valley  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  nation,  if  not  the  world. 

She  was  a  little  girl,  playing  under  the  magnificent  elms  of  her 
native  town,  about  the  time  that  the  wife  of  John  Adams  wrote  to 
a  friend  in  England,  'You  need  not  be  told  how  much,  in  this 
country,  female  education  is  neglected,  nor  how  fashionable  it  is  to 
ridicule  female  learning.*  It  was  about  the  time,  also,  that  the 
mother  of  George  Washington  carried  on  her  correspondence,  writ- 
ing the  pronoun  '  I '  a  small  letter.  It  was  not  till  twenty-two  years 
after  her  birth,  that  *  the  first  law  was  passed  by  any  legislature  with 
the  direct  object  of  improving  female  education.' 

Miss  Smith  lamented  deeply  that  she  had  such  imperfect  advan- 
tages for  education  in  her  youth.  It  was  not  till  1802,  that  giris 
were  admitted  to  the  boys*  school  in  Northampton.  For  some  years 
later,  the  most  that  was  done,  in  many  of  our  towns,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls,  was  to  admit  a  select  few  who  thirsted  for  knowledge, 

*  Bf  B«¥.  John  IL  GrMiM,  ia  m  Addiwt  it  the  opeoiof  of  Smith  Coltep,  Jo\y  14|  tSTSb 
Jihridgti. 
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to  an  occasional  seat  npon  the  door-step  of  the  school-honse,  where 
they  could  listen  to  their  brothers  as  they  recited  their  lessons  in 
reading  and  arithmetic. 

The  memory  of  those  days,  when  a  hungry  soul  was  distressed 
for  knowledge,  made  Miss  Smith  feel  a  stfong  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  her  sex,  in  respect  to  the  advantages  of  schools.  What 
she  learned  from  books  in  childhood  was  little. — No  schools  to  de- 
velop and  discipline  the  youthful  fitculties,  no  public  library  to  stim- 
ulate and  feed  the  mind*  But  she  had  the  training  of  a  good  New 
England  home.  Nature,  too,  in  that  beautiful  town,  was  full  of 
lessons  for  an  appreciative  souL  The  prince  of  New  England  riven 
with  its  crinkling,  silver  face,  and  its  fantastic  mountains  of  fog,  the 
extensive  meadows,  golden  with  the  luxuriant  harvests  of  wheat  and 
6om,  the  abounding  flowers  and  trees,  and  the  distant  hills  standing 
as  sentinels  to  guard  that  paradise,  ail  helped  to  mold  her  youthful 
spirit  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  attended  school  a  term  of 
twelve  weeks  in  Hartford,  Conn.  When  eighteen  she  was  a  pupil 
in  the  Hopkins  Academy  in  Hadley,  for  a  time.  She  often  spoke 
of  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  those  school-days.  She  improved  to 
the  utmost  her  opportunities. 

But  Miss  Smith  owed  much  of  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  and 
the*  development  of  her  heart,  to  the  ministry  of  her  native  town. 
The  people  of  Hatfield  had  always  been  blessed  with  able  men  to 
instruct  them  in  the  truth,  and  to  g^ide  them  in  the  ways  of  God. 
The  sermons  of  Dr.  Joseph  Lyman,  strong  and  clear  in  expression, 
full  of  patriotism,  missionary  in  spirit,  abundant  in  doctrine,  stirred 
her  youthful  mind  and  stamped  her  character  after  the  pattern  ctf 
the  staunchest  New  England  womanhood. 

Other  eminent  preachers,  also,  she  often  heard  in  the  Hatfield 
pulpit.  Dr.  Jared  B.  Waterbnry  was  more  than  two  years  her  pas* 
tor.  Pres.  Herman  Humphrey  often  preached  his  sound,  searching^ 
gospel  sermons  there.  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park,  during  one  year,  not 
unfrequently  supplied  the  pulpit,  and  was  urgently  called  to  settle 
over  that  people.  Prof.  Samuel  M.  Worcester,  Pres.  Edward  Hitch* 
cock,  and  Prof  W.  S.  Tyler  were  well  known  there,  and  much  ad- 
mired for  their  sermons.  Dr.  Henry  Neill  was  six  years  a  £uthful 
pastor  of  that  flock.  All  these  preachers  were  educators  of  the 
founder  of  this  College. 

A  family  infirmity,  dea&ess,  at  the  age  of  forty  excluded  her 
from  ordinary  conversation ;  but,  by  reading  mostly,  she  kept  her- 
self familiar  with  the  common  events  and  occurrences  of  the  day. 
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Probably  what  die  and  othen  called  a  calamitji  was  a  blessing  to 
her.  She  had  fortitude  to  bear  the  trial,  and  the  wisdom  to  improTS 
the  reflective  and  meditative  powers  of  her  mind,  &r  beyond  what 
tbe  fashionable  and  gossiping  wonum  attains.  Deafness  is  an  ad- 
mirable remedy  for  insincerity,  shallowness,  and  foolish  talking.  It 
sifts  what  we  hear  and  compels  ns  to  say  what  is  worth  attention. 
Her  infirmity  made  her  timid ;  none  bnt  most  intimate  friends  conld 
know  her.  Among  strangers  she  was  reserved  and  somewhat  sos-^ 
picious ;  bnt  with  friends  she  was  easy,  dignified,  self-possessed,  and 
revealed  powers  of  mind  and  heart  above  the  average  woman.  In 
conversation  her  words  were  always  refined,  appropriate,  sensible. 
She  displayed  taste  in  works  of  art,  dressy  fnmitnre,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  home. 

She  was  a  woman  of  tender  sensibilities.  Scenes  of  sorrow 
affected  her  deeply.  Ordinarily  she  conld  not  hear  the  tale  of  woe, 
but  when  she  did  hear  it,  she  was  ready  to  help.  She  often  heard 
the  remark,  'poverty  is  a  sin;'  but  she  did  not  believe  it  Hec 
heart  was  alive  to  want  and  pain,  and  her  only  question  was  how  to 
relieve  them  best.  She  was  patriotic,  and  both  worked  with  her 
own  hands,  and  gave  money,  to  relieve  the  suffering  soldiers  and 
their  families,  in  the  late  war. 

She  had  firm  convictions  as  to  the  worth  of  the  Bible  in  a  system 
of  education.  In  it,  she  believed,  is  the  only  perfect  rule  of  moral 
duty,  its  truths  are  purifying  and  ennobling,  healthful  and  inqxiiing, 
the  only  safe  chart  for  life,  and  the  only  revelation  of  the  future ; 
while  the  character  and  life  of  Christ  are  our  never  failing  example. 
She  often  referred  with  admiration  to  the  words  of  Sir  William 
Jones:  'The  Bible  contains  more  true  sublimity,  more  exquisite 
beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more  important  history,  and  finer 
strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  can  be  collected  from  all 
other  books,  in  whatever  age  or  language  they  have  been  written.' 
Women,  especially,  should  be  taught  to  understand  and  love  the 
Bible,  for  it  is  their  charter  of  liberty,  their  bill  of  rights.  She 
hoped  the  Bible  would  be  studied  in  Ihe  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  her 
College,  so  that  lady  missionaries  and  Sabbath-school  teachers  could 
draw  up  the  waters  of  life  firom  the  original  fountains. 

During  the  last  years  of  her  life,  the  principle  of  benevolence 
developed  rapidly  in  her.  She  subscribed  five  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  if  located  in  North- 
ampton; three  hundred  dollars  for  the  young  people's  Literaiy 
Association  in  her  town ;  thirty  thousand  doUaia  for  the  endowment 
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of  a  professorahip  in  Andover  Theolo^cal  Seminary ;  one  tbonsand 
dollars  toward  an  organ  for  the  chnrcli  in  her  town,  besides  smaller 
gift«  of  fifty  and  twenty  dollars  to  nameroos  objects.  Her  contri- 
butions to  the  ordinary  benevolent  objects  of  the  chnrch  increased 
much  during  her  later  years.  She  gave  to  them  all.  Home  Missions 
and  Foreign  Missions,  the  Bible  Society  and  Tract  Society,  the  Sea- 
men and  the  Freedmen,  to  all  the  objects  presented. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Miss  Smith  providentially,  and  very 
unexpectedly,  came  into  possession  of  the  principal  portion  of  her 
property.  Her  brother  Austin  died  on  the  8th  of  March,  1861, 
aged  seventy  years,  leaving  to  her  his  estate,  appraised  at  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  natural 
gifts  and  powers.  He  would  often  sit  in  his  pew  on  the  Sabbath 
and  weep  like  a  child  when  the  tender  themes  of  the  gospel  were 
preached.  His  eye  keen  and  penetrating,  his  mind  discriminating 
and  acute,  his  countenance  full  of  energy  and  decision,  his  form 
erect  even  in  age,  he  might  have  been  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  a 
support  of  the  church,  a  pillar  of  state,  loved  and  revered  by  all 
Gk)d  permitted  him  to  gather  the  gold,  preparing,  all  the  while,  the 
heart  of  a  devout  and  Christ-loving  sister  to  dispense  it 

After  two  months  of  hard  study  and  careful  deliberation  her  first 
Will  was  made,  appropriating  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  an 
Academy  in  Hatfield,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  a  Deaf-Mute 
institution  in  Hatfield,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  a  Scientific 
School  in  connection  with  Amherst  College.  Then  this  Common- 
wealth had  no  deaf-mute  institution.  Ai  that  time  (1861)  Miss 
Smith  considered  a  plan  for  a  Woman's  College,  and^did  not  adopt 
it,  mainly  because  her  funds  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  it.  Thus 
the  idea  of  a  Woman's  College  was  early  a  &vorite  one  with  her. 
Ever  after  this  she  conversed  on  the  education  of  women,  and  eagerly 
read  articles  on  the  subject  She  had  a  deep  and  abiding  £uth  in 
woman,  believed  there  was  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  and  a  richer 
and  ampler  education  for  her,  than  she  had  yet  enjoyed.  She  would 
not  make  her  unwomanly,  not  in  any  sense  render  her  masculine, 
but  allow  her  the  right  and  privilege  of  being  a  complete  woman. 
Educate  her,  not  as  a  man  nor  to  be  a  man,  but  as  a  woman  and  to 
be  a  woman.  She  often  said, '  There  is  no  justice  in  denying  women 
equal  educational  advantages  with  men ;'  '  We  should  educate  the 
whole  woman,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual;'  'Educated 
'Christian  women  will  sweep  the  filth  out  of  our  literature ;' '  Women 
are  the  natural  educators  and  physicians  of  the  race,  and  they  ought 
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^  to  be  fitted  for  their  work  ;*  '  Home  u  woman's  throne ;  on  it  she 
,  should  wield  the  scepter  of  love,  knowledge,  and  virtue.'  When 
:  told  that  women  coold  not  study,  she  would  reply, '  Study  is  ai 
',  healthy  as  any  work,  if  prosecuted  wisely,  i.  e.  according  to  the  laws 
'  of  our  constitution.'  When  told  that  educated  women  do  not  make 
good  wives  and  mothers,  she  would  say,  *  Then  they  are  wrongly 
educated, — some  law  is  violated  in  the  process.'  She  did  not  be- 
lieve  in  co-education ;  it  lacks  adi^tation.  She  claimed  that  there 
is  a  woman's  sphere  in  life  and  a  man's  sphere,  and  each  should  be 
fitted  for  his  own.  She  never  asked  whether  woman  is  equal  to 
man,  or  superior, — ^no  more  than  whether  a  tree  is  equal  or  superior 
to  a  rose, — make  each  perfect  after  its  kind,  and  you  realize  the 
thought  of  God.  She  did  not  believe  in  woman's  suffrage ;  that 
would  infringe  upon  Ood's  plan  of  the  family  as  the  unit  in  society. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Miss  Smith  was  ready  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  a  Woman's  College,  when  in  1867,  Mr.  John  Clarke  of 
Northampton,  by  a  liberal  donation,  supplied  the  need  of  a  Deaf- 
Mute  institution  for  this  Commonwealth.  As  she  studied  and 
understood  more  perfectly  the  idea  of  the  College,  her  mind  fixed 
upon  it  with  increasing  delight;  not  merely  to  perpetuate  her 
name,  but  because  she  believed  that  this  was  the  wisest  and  most 
beneficent  way  of  iq>propriating  her  property.  It  required  aiga- 
ments  and  some  pleading  to  make  her  willing  to  have  the  College 
bear  the  name  of  Smith.  She  was  afraid  people  would  call  her 
selfish.  She  rose  above  self,  and  prayerfully  and  conscientiously 
aimed  to  do  the  most  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  College  became  to  her  a  delightful  subject  of  thought,  of 
private  conversation,  and  study.  She  often  considered  whether  she 
should  not  put  all  her  funds  into  it  The  last  question  she  ever 
asked  me,  only  a  month  before  her  death — she  had  asked  it  fifty 
times  before — was:  'Don't  you  think  I  had  better  put  the  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  of  Academy  money  into  the  College  f  With- 
out  any  doubt,  the  firmness  of  Dea.  Greo.  W.  Hubbard  and  one 
other  person,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  Hatfield,  secured 
to  that  town  the  munificent  bequest  by  which,  during  all  time  they 
will  be  blessed  with  a  superior  and  self-supporting  school  for  their 
youth,  which  school  will  be  the  ornament  and  pride  of  their  village. 
Miss  Smith  died  June  IS,  1870,  aged  seventy-four  years.  Her 
remains  lie  in  the  cemetery  in  Hatfield,  under  a  simple  mounment 
of  her  own  erecting.  This  College  at  Northampton,  and  its  gradu- 
ates, will  carry  her  name  into  the  future  of  the  whole  country. 
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OLITXB  SIHTH  AVD  TBB  81CITH  OHABITHS.* 

This  large  and  compreheosiTe  system  of  charities  was  founded  by  Oliver 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Hatfield,  who  died  Dec.  23,  1845.  His  estate  was  valued,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  at  $370,000.  In  his  will,  ho  directed  that  a  board  of 
trustees  should  be  constituted  in  the  following  manner:  The  towns  of  North* 
ampton,  Hadlej,  Hatfield,  Amherst,  aud  Williamsbuig,  in  Hampshire  Countj, 
and  Deerfield,  Greenfield,  and  Whatel  j,  in  Franklin  County,  shall  choose  at  each 
annual  meeting  a  person  who  shall  be  called  an  elector.  The  electors  were  to 
choose  three  persons  who  should  constitute  a  board  ot  trustees,  who  were  to 
hare  the  control  and  management  of  all  the  fVmds.  He  then  set  apart  the  sooi 
of  $200,000,  which  was  to  be  managed  by  the  Trustees  as  an  acoumuUitiBg 
fund,  till  it  should  amount  to  the  sum  of  $400,000.  This  accumulated  fiuid 
was  then  to  be  divided  into  three  district  funds:  One^  of  $30,000,  to  found  tlM 
*  Smith  Agricultural  School,'  at  Northampton ;  the  second,  of  $10,000,  the  in- 
come  to  be  paid  to  the  American  Ck>lonization  Society,  under  certain  restrictions; 
the  third,  of  $360,000,  for  indigent  boys,  indigent  female  children,  indigent 
young  women,  and  indigent  widows.  The  remaining  portion  of  his  property 
was  constituted  a  contingent  fund,  to  de&ay  expenses  and  keep  the  principal 
fUnds  entira 

The  fund  of  $30^000,  to  establish  the  Agricultural  School,  was  to  be  kept  aa 
an  accumulating  fund  for  the  period  of  sixty  years  fW>m  his  death,  when  the 
school  should  be  established  within  the  town  of  Northampton.  This  fund  will 
become  available  in  the  year  1906. 

The  income  of  the  fuud  of  $10,000  Ibr  the  Colonization  Society  was  to  \% 
used  in  transporting  persons  of  color  fhmi  the  United  States  to  the  colony  ef 
Liberia,  or  such  other  place  as  the  society  might  select  There  was  a  provisioOi 
however,  that  if  the  society  should  neglect  to  make  due  application  for  the  fund 
for  six  months  after  having  been  notified  that  it  was  ready  for  distribution,  thej 
should  forfeit  their  claim  and  the  money  should  be  incorporated  with  the  agri* 
cultural  school  fund.  The  required  notification  was  given  by  the  trustees,  but 
the  society  neglected  to  apply  within  the  specified  time,  and  the  legacy  was 
added  to  the  school  fund.  The  society  brought  suit  to  recover  it,  but  the  case 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  favor  of  the  trustees. 

The  remaining  fund  of  $360,000  was  called  the  Joint  or  miscellaneous  fuad, 
and  was  divided  so  that  one-half  the  income  should  be  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  indigent  boys,  who,  after  having  been  bound  out  and  served  satis&ctorily  till 
twenty-one  years  old,  should  receive  a  loan  of  $500  for  five  years,  to  become  a 
gift  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  iaoome  of  one  quarter  of  the  fund  was  appro- 
priated to  the  use  and  benefit  of  indigent  female  children.  They  were  to  be 
bound  out  till  eighteen  years  of  agc^  and  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  were  to 
receive  the  sum  of  $300  as  a  marriage  portion.  The  income  of  one  eighth  part 
of  this  fund  was  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  indigent  young  women,  in  sums 

••Oliver  Smith  wm  bora  io  HaUMd,  MaM.,  in  iMwary,  1786,  and  MIowed  Um  occupation  of  a 
Akfinor  through  life — filling  the  office  of  local  maf  iftrate  for  forty  years,  twice  reprcMnted  his  towe 
in  tht  Lcfiilatare ;  aod  in  ISaS,  was  a  nrnnber  of  the  OoaiftitiitkNial  Conrmtioo.  In  hit  life-tiae 
ba  was  a  liberal  fiver  to  all  ieligkHM  eharitiee,  helped  many  poor  girie  to  narriafe  portioat«  aiA 
bnilt  two  district  school-bouses.  His  will  was  eontested,  aod  in  the  last  argument  befora  the 
Sopreme  Coort  of  the  Bute,  Daniel  Webster  and  Rofui  Choata  ware  employed  as  counsel  the 
former  for,  and  the  hitter  against  its  validity.  The  Jury  waif  unaniflMMM  in  their  vardict  that  d» 
will  was  attested  by  three  eonpeteot  witnesses. 
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of  $50  aB  marriage  portions.  The  inoome  of  the  remainiog  one  eighth  part  was 
to  be  paid  to  indigent  widows^  in  snms  of  not  more  than  $60  to  anj  one  person 
in  one  year.  The  beneficiaries  were  to  be  confined  to  the  eight  towns  abore 
enumerated,  but  in  case  of  there  being  at  anj  time  a  surplus  income,  beneficia- 
ries might  be  selected  from  anj  other  towns  in  the  county. 

The  heirs-at-law  contested  the  will,  and  the  case  came  before  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  in  this  town,  Julj  6, 184t.  The  objection  to  the  will  was  that 
one  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  IRieophihis  Parsons  Phelps,  was  inoompetenl  on 
account  of  insanity.  Two  days  were  occupied  in  the  trial,  Ruftis  Qioate  aig»> 
ing  the  case  for  the  heirs-at-law,  and  Daniel  Webster  far  the  wilL  The  conri> 
house  was  crowded  to  orerfiowing,  sad  ladders  were  put  up  to  the  windows^  so 
eager  were  the  people  to  see  and  hear  the  great  orators.  The  jury  brought  ia 
a  yerdict  sustaining  the  wilL 

In  May,  1848,  the  board  of  trustees  was  organised,  and  Osmyn  Baker  was 
chosen  president,  whidi  position  he  oontinued  to  hold  till  May,  1871,  whea 
fiiiling  heidth  compelled  him  to  resign,  and  Qea  W.  Hubbard  was  chosen.  The 
sum  paid  orer  to  the  trustees  by  the  execntor  of  the  will,  at  the  timeof  tlie 
organization  of  the  board,  was  $419,221.16 ;  of  this,  $214,000  compose^  the 
joint  fund,  and  $206,221.16  the  contingent  ftind.  The  joint  fiind  reached  the 
required  amount  of  $400,000,  October '1st,  1859.  The  several  charities  under 
it  were  put  in  operation  at  that  time,  and  haye  since  continued  to  sprtad  their 
blessings  over  the  community. 

The  value  of  this  bequest  to  the  several  towns  does  not  consist  wholly  In  tlie 
charity  extended  to  their  cttisens^  for  it  forms  a  constantly  increasing  source  of 
taxation.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  testator  that  the  property  should  not  be 
taxed,  and  in  the  will  he  advised  the  inoorporation  of  the  charities,  and  re- 
quested the  trustees  to  endeavor  to  obtain  their  exemption  finom  taxation.  The 
act  of  incorporation  was  granted  at  the  session  of  1849,  but  the  Legislature  r^ 
fused  to  exempt  the  property  fhom  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  provision  was 
made  that  the  fbnd  should  be  taxed  equally  by  the  hiterested  townsL  The 
fund  is  therefore  divided  into  eight  equal  parts^  each  portion  being  taxed  in 
accordance  with  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  town  to  which  it  is  apporttoned. 
The  act  of  incorporation  was  accepted  by  the  trustees  in  April,  1849. 

In  1865,  the  trustees  decided  to  erect  the  building  in  which  their  offices  are 
(1875)  located.  It  is  52  by  80  feet,  built  of  Portland  stone,  is  a  handsome  and 
commodious  structure,  and  cost  $30,000. 

The  magnitude  of  this  system  of  cliarities  may  be  seen  in  the  increase  of  the 
flinds,  in  the  amounts  paid  for  various  purposes,  and  in  the  number  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  our  citiaens  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  bounties  dis- 
bursed.  In  October,  1848,  Che  (hnds  amounted  to  $419,221.16.  During  the 
twenty-seven  years  which  hsve  elapsed  since  that  time,  they  have  increased 
nearly  250  per  cent  The  amount  of  all  the  property  on  the  first  of  May  last| 
was  $1,033,357.26.  The  enormous  peobable  development,  ss  well  ss  the  great 
ftitare  usefhhiess  of  these  charities,  can  tlnis  readily  be  seen.  The  amounts 
already  paid  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  payments  to  the  'indigent,^  did  not  commenoe  till  1859,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  important  part  of  the  system  has  been  in  operation  but  six* 
teen  years.  The  other  expenditures  commenoed  when  the  institution  wss 
organized :«- 
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Expenin 81«707.M 

Annuitiet. 16,631.84 

Ind ifent  Femato  Childran 48,960.75 

Indigent  Boyi 90,00U.00 

Indigrat  Widowi IXKHMJOO 

lDdig«ot  Young  WooMO 54,800.00 

$500^)11.49 

The  Agricultural  School  Fund  (1875)  amounts  to  $85,000.  In  the  year  1905) 
when  the  fund  becomes  available,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect,  should  the 
present  rate  of  increase  continue,  that  it  will  haye  reached  the  sum  of  $350,000. 
The  testator  has  prescribed  what  sort  of  a  school  is  to  be  established.  He  pro- 
poses that  there  shall  be  two  farms,  one  as  a  *  model '  and  the  other  as  an  *  ex* 
perimental'  farm.  On  tliese  farms  are  to  be  established  a  manu&ctoiy  of 
'Implements  of  Husbandry,'  and  a  'School  of  Industry  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Poor,'  in  which  boys  taken  from  the  most  indigent  classes  shall  receive  a  good 
common  school  education,  and  be  instructed  in  agriculture  or  mechanics.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  each  boy  is  to  receive  $200.  Here  we  have  a 
system  more  comprehensive  than  any  school  of  its  kind  yet  in  operation  in  this 
coontiy. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  tliis  institution  is  of  great  value  to  this  com* 
munity,  and  that  is  in  the  fact  that  it  always  has  money  to  loan.  The  business 
man  or  the  mechanic,  who  needs  a  little  money  to  make  him  a  home  or  extend 
his  business,  can  readily  obtain  a  loan  (h)m  the  institution,  at  a  fiur  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  numbers  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  every  year. 

The  following  named  persons  were  chosen  doctors  at  the  annual  town  meet- 
ings in  1875:— 

EUeUrs :  Henry  M.  Brewtter,  Wniiaimbon ;  Charles  S.  Smith,  Ambent ;  Loeien  B.  Eatmi, 
OMrfieM;  R.  A.  Packard,  Greenfield;  SamM  P.  BiUioffi,  Hatfield ;  Jintin  W.  C.  AUia,  Whalelji 
John  N.  Pierce,  Hadlejr ;  J.  C.  Anna,  Northampton. 

The  electors  subsequently  made  choice  of  trustees  as  follows : — 

TVusUm:  Geo.  W.  Hubbard,  NofthaBptoo;  Streno  Kinplej,  Williamsbaif ;  John  C.  Saod- 
•noo,  Whately. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Smith  Charities  for  May, 
1877,  the  amount  of  the  several  Funds  at  that  date  was  as  follows : — 

Joint  Fund , •580.790.00 

Cootingont  Pund 335,038.06 

Agricultoral  Fund 94.581.41 

Banking  House  and  Lot 35,308.00 

1.055^78.46 

Out  of  the  income  of  the  Joint  Fund,  payments  were  made  in  1876-7  to— 

Indigent  Young  Women •4.650.71 

Indigent  Widows 0,100.71 

Indigent  Boys 13,000.00 

Ind igent  Female  Ch ildren 6.350.00 

93,101.49 

Twenty-two  apprenticed  boys  have  come  of  age,  and  received  loans  of  $500 
each,  during  the  year,  and  the  matured  notes  of  twenty-four  others  have  been 
surrendered. 

Eighteen  of  the  girls  formerly  apprenticed  have  married  during  the  year,  and 
received  the  marriage  portions  to  which  they  were  entitled ;  and  twelve  others 
of  the  same  class  have  received  allowance  for  sickness  expenses. 

Forty-four  boys  and  nineteen  girls  have  been  indentured  within  the  year. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  under  indenture,  at  this  time,  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four,'  and  of  girls,  seventy-nine. 
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IFrom  GeraAn  UnlTeniUca.   Bj  JamM  Uotffoi  Ilftrt,  hX,  D.] 


TTRfft  IMPBBS8IOK8  OF  THB  TTmTSBSITT  AKD  TH8  TOWK. 

Thb  EDgUshman  or  American  who  Tisifcs  a  German  university 
town  for  the  first  time  will  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  seat  of 
a  great  institution  of  learning.  Ho  can  Bee  nothing ;  there  is  no 
visible  sign  of  the  University,  no  chapel,  no  huge  buildings,  whethet 
we  call  tlicm  dormitories  or  quadrangles,  no  campus.  There  is  no 
rallying  place  of  professors  and  students,  where  he  can  stand  and, 
letting  his  eye  sweep  around  on  every  side,  say :  This  is  the  university. 
He  may  even  pass  his  entire  life  in  the  town  and  never  once  see  the 
body  of  professors  and  students  assembled  in  one  place. 

I  dwell  upon  tliis  distinction,  because  it  is  an  important  one.  The 
reader  wiio  wishes  to  get  a  just  notion  of  the  character  of  a  German 
University  must  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  prejudices,  any  expectation 
of  finding  what  his  early  associations  may  have  led  him  to  consider 
as  the  conspicuous  features  in  a  seat  of  learning.  As  I  walked 
around  the  wall  of  Grttingen  for  the  first  time,  the  predominating 
thought  in  my  mind  was:  Where  is  the  University?  I  could  find  no 
tangible  evidence  of  its  existence,  its  reality.  Putting  what 
questions  I  could  in  my  imperfect  German,  and  paying  strict 
attention  to  the  answers,  I  could  make  out  that  the  dome 
to  the  left,  near  the  starting  place  of  our  walk,  by  the  Geismar  Gate, 
was  an  observatory ;  considerably  farther  on,  in  close  proximity,  to 
the  railway  station,  was  a  large  building  bearing  the  inscription 
'^Thcatrum  Anatomicum,''  evidently  the  medical  school;  still  fur- 
ther on,  in  the  moat  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  was  an  arrangement  of 
glass-houses,  that  was  no  less  evidently  a  botanical  garden.  This 
was  all  of  the  University  that  I  could  detect  in  my  first  tour  of  the 
ffreat  Gottingen  promenade. 

OOttingen  may  serve  as  the  type  of  the  German  university  tovm. 
The  population  is  about  12, 000.  The  streets  are  neither  very  straight 
nor  very  crooked,  and  no  one  rims  directly  through  the  town ;  in 
general  they  are  tolerably  wide.  The  houses  are  plain  And  poorly 
built.  The  framework  is  of  wood,  th^  outer  walls  being  filled  in 
with  a  sort  of  mud  that  is  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  straw  to  give 
it  consistency ;  after  the  mud  has  dried,  it  is  painted.  For  a  cheap 
mode  of  building,  it  is  much  better  than  might  be  supposed.     The 

*  Oennan  Univenlties:  A  sftrratiTO  cf  Pertonal  Experience,  togertker  with  reeent 
FtftUi'tlcal  Information.  Pnctkuil  8nnett1on».  and  aOoraptrtson  of  the  Oemum, 
Bnellah  and  Aineiican  Sfufemti  of-  Higher  SdMalleo.  9/  Jameii  Morgan  BMtU  -£i«w 
York :  U.  P.  Putnam^  Sons.    1871    S96pp.    ISmo. 
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number  of  stone  and  brick  baildings  is  small.  The  handsomest 
building  in  town  is  (or  was  in  my  day)  the  Laboratory,  built  under 
the  supervision  of  W6hler  himself,  since  deceased.  It  is  a  large 
structure  built  of  light  blue  stone,  and  perfectly  fireproof.  The 
Aida  is  the  centre  of  the  university,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have 
a  centre.  It  is  a  small  but  not  inelegant-looking  building,  some- 
what after  the  Grecian  order,  standing  on  a  small  open  place  or 
square  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  this  AtUa  new 
students  are  matriculated  and  the  University  Court  holds  its  sessions; 
it  also  contains  the  general  offices  of  the  university,  such  as  the 
treasurer's,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Carcery  where  unruly  students 
are  confined  for  a  fortnight  or  less,  for  minor  offences;  graver  ones 
are  punished  by  relegation  or  by  expulsion. 

Lectures  on  chemistry  were  delivered  in  the  laboratory ;  those  on 
medicine,  in  the  Theatrum  Anatomicum ;  all  the  others,  including 
theology,  law,  and  philosophy,  in  the  university  sense  of  that  term, 
were  held  in  the  so-called  CotUgien-hauty  a  short  row  of  buildings 
that  had  once  been  private  dwellings,  but  had  been  converted  into 
lecture  rooms. 

In  1865  the  new  CoUed^iefi-hatti  was  opened,  a  large  and  elegant 
building  constructed  for  the  especial  purpose,  just  out  of  the  Wende 
Gate,  near  the  Botanical  Garden.  By  the  side  of  the  old  CoUegien- 
hauiy  separated  from  it  by  an  arched  way,  stands  the  celebrated 
university  library,  one  of  the  best  in  Europe ;  the  building  is  nothing 
more  than  an  old  church,  adapted  to  secular  uses  and  enlarged  here 
and  there  by  irregular  extensions  or  wings.  In  the  arched  way 
between  the  lecture  rooms  and  the  library  stood  the  Schtoarzes  Brett 
(black  board),  a  long  board  painted  black  and  having  a  wire  screen 
in  front.  On  this  board  were  posted  all  announcements  relating  to 
university  instruction,  announcements  of  lectures  or  changes  in 
lectures,  of  degrees  conferred  upon  students,  and  the  like. 

Besides  the  buildings  that  I  have  described,  there  are  other  minor 
ones  scattered  over  the  town ;  the  headquarters  of  the  Agricultural 
Hepartment  are  even  located  about  two  miles  out  of  town,  on  a  model 
farm  near  the  village  of  Wende. 

It  is  needless  to  go  deeper  into  details.  I  have  said  already  enough 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  reader  that  a  German  university,  as  far 
as  buildings  and  outward  show  are  concerned,  is  made  up  of 
diajecta  membra.  There  is  a  bond  of  vital  union,  a  very  strong  one 
coo,  but  it  is  wholly  spiritual ;  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  senses.  *In 
architectural  display,  I  am  confident  that  the  most  unimportant 
College  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  surpass  any  University  in 
Germany. 

STUDMNT  DOMESTIC  LIFB. 

The  landlady,  Frau  H ,  was  the  only  one  who  pretended  to 

give  what  we  call  ^^boarding.'^    German  students,  be  it  observed. 
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Tserrer  board ;  each  man  lives  by  himself,  in  his  own  room,  takes  his 
breakfast,  and  generally  his  mpper,  there,  but  dines  at  the  tdtU 
dUte  of  a  hotel  or  restaurant  The  life,  then,  that  I  led  daring  my 
first  winter  in  QOttingen  was  not  strictly  that  of  a  German  student. 
My  breakfast,  merely  rolls  and  coffee,  was  brought  to  my  room  by 
the  servant;  dinner  and  supper,  we,  t.  «.,  myself  and  the  other 
boarders,  two  Americans  and  an  Englishman,  had  in  the  dining-room 
with  our  landlady.  We  paid  so  much  a  month  for  '^fuUboard,^ 
wMle  the  German  student  hires  his  room  by  the  semester,  and  keeps 
a  book  account  for  whatever  he  orders,  paying  up  at  the  end  of 
every  week  or  month. 

Yet  the  rooms  that  we  had  were  like  those  of  every  other  student. 

The  one  occupied  by  E being  rather  more  typical  than  my  own, 

I  shall  describe  it  in  preference.  It  was  a  large  square  room,  the 
two  front  windows  facing  on  the  street,  the  side  window  overlook- 
ingthe  wall  as  it  sloped  down  to  make  an  entrance  for  the  (Jeismar  road 
into  the  town.  Off  to  one  side  was  the  sleeping^room,  one  half  the 
size  of  the  study.  Neither  room  was  carpeted.  In  one  corner  of 
the  room,  near  the  door,  stood  the  inevitable  Qfen,  a  big  stove  of 
porcelain  reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling.  The  German  theory  of 
heating  is  to  have  a  large  stove  of  massive  porcelain,  in  which  your 
servant  makes  a  rousing  fire  in  the  morning;  after  the  blaze  has  died 
out,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  glimmering  coals,  the  door  and  the 
clapper  are  made  fast.  The  stove  is  then  supposed  to  hold  its  heat 
and  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  in  the  room.  The  fuel  used  Is 
generally  wood ;  even  in  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  where  wood  is  dear  and 
coal  comparatively  cheap,  the  former  is  preferred  for  room  and  par- 
lor stoves.  This  plan  of  heating  has  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks. 
It  is  rather  economical,  and  it  secures  a  uniform  temperature  for  a 
certain  time ;  besides  saving  one  the.  trouble  of  rakmg  and  adding 
fresh  fuel  every  few  hours,  it  dispenses  with  dust  and  ashes.  The 
disadvantages  are  that  the  air  in  the  room  is  not  properly  renewed, 
and  also  that  the  stove  cools  down  so  g^radually  that,  before  the 
inmate  is  aware,  the  temperature  has  dropped  several  degrees.  On 
the  whole,  I  prefer  the  American  base-burner. 

Another  indispensable  article  of  furniture  in  a  student's  room  is 
the  Seeretdr^  or  secretory.  This  consists  of  three  parts:  the  lower, 
a  set  of  drawers ;  in  the  middle,  a  sort  of  door  that  can  be  let  down, 
disclosing  a  fascinating  arrangement  of  pigeonholes  and  very  small 
drawers  for  storing  away  letters  and  papers  and  '*  traps ''  generally; 
up  above,  a  cupboard. 

The  ceiling  of  £ ^s  room  was  scored  in  every  direction.    These 

marks,  I  was  informed,  were  the  scars  of  old  sabre-wounds  that  had 
been  left  there  by  the  former  inmate.  As  the  ceiling  was  rather  low, 
a  tall  man  in  reaching  out  for  HoeKquart  would  be  apt  to  graze  the 
top  of  the  room  with  the  point  of  his  sabre  or  his  Sehldger,    The 
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lormer  inmato,  judged  by  the  number  of  tokens  of  hU  exiatenoe 
ihat  he  had  left,  iniiet  hevek^pt  himself  and  his  Tisitors  in  proltj 
ihoroogh  pTBCtioe*  Against  the  "vra^l,  in  the  oorner  Of^paeite  the 
store,  hung  a  pair  of  the  instnunentsof  deetroction,  witl^maeks  and 
gloves.  In  the  third  comer  wi«  the  equally  inevitable  eofa,  np<m 
^hioh  the  student  lies  off  to  enjoy  his  after-dinner  pipe  and  coffee. 
Oyer  the  sofa  hung  a  picture  of  the  Brunswick  i^S!»fj)t,  representing*, 
In  lithograph,  the  members  of  thecorps  holding  their  annual  Cammen 
{celebration)  at  some  place  in  tiie  country,  perhaps  Maris  Spring. 
Some  are  sitting  around  a  table,  others  are  grouped  picturesquely  on 
the  grass,  others  again  are  standing ;  but  every  <me  has  n  long  pipe 
in  one  hand,  and  a  Deckd-m^oppen  (large  beer  glass  with  &  cover)  in 

the  other.    £ was  not  a  member  of  the  corps,  but  he  had  been 

for  some  time  a  Conkn&iparU,  i.  «.,  one  who  attends  the  weekly  meet- 
ings when  he  feels  disposed,  and  joins  in  the  revelry ;  the  pictufe, 
then,  was  a  souvenir  of  his  old  friends.  Around  this  large  picture 
were  grouped  many  smaller  ones,  all  likenesses  of  (German  vkd 
American  students.  Scattered  around  the  room  were  pipe^bowls, 
vtems,  ash-cups,  *'*'  stoppers ''  (curious  little  arms  and  legs  of  porce- 
lain for  plugging  the  pipes),  and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  smokii^. 
Nearly  all  those  articles  were  gifts.  The  German  plan  of  making 
presents,  by  the  way,  is  a  curious  one.  Jones  and  Smith,  we  will 
suppose,  agree  to  dedicate  {dedieir^)  to  each  other.  They  select  two 
articles  of  exactly  the  same  kind  and  value,  say  two  poroelain  pipe« 
bowls ;  each  pays  for  the  other  and  has  the  inscription  put  on :  Jones 
to  his  dear  Smith,  or  Smith  to  his  dear  Jones  (J.  nn. — Zn.  S.)  The 
advantage  of  the  system  is  that  you  get  a  keepsake  of  your  friend 
without  feeling  that  you  have  put  yourself  under  obligations.  Each 
man  gives  as  good  as  he  gets* 

What  books  £ possessed  were  stacked  up  in  a  rather  rickety 

set  of  shelves  under  the  sabres.     £ was  an  industrious  student, 

but,  being  a  chemist,  was  not  supposed  to  have  need  of  a  large 
library.     His  helps  to  study  were  in  the  University  laboratory. 

£  very  student  in  a  university  town  occupies  a  room  like  the  one  that 
I  have  described.  The  room  may  be  larger  or  smaller,  may  be  located 
front  or  back,  its  furniture  may  be  more  or  less  elegant,  but  the 
general  features  do  not  -vary.  The  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
especial  attention  is  this :  every  student,  no  matter  how  straitened 
in  circumstances,  has  a  study  and  a  sleeping^room  exclusively  to 
himself;  *^  chumming**  is  unknown  in  Germany,  except  occasionadly 
in  the  large  cities,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  where  the  disproportionately 
higli '  rents  force  a  few  of  the  poorer  students  to  take  apartments  in 
common.  But  even  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  chumming  is  looked  upon 
as  a  last  resort.  The  superiority  of  the  German  system  is  incalcu- 
lable ;  it  is  more  manly,  it  conduces  to  independence  of  study  and 
|)revcnts  much  waste  of  time.    One  who  shares  his  room  with  a  chum 
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is  often  at  the  mercy  of  bores;  he  can  turn  away  hit  own.  vidtof* 
perhaps,  bat  not  his  chomps.  Besides,  if-  two  or  more  students  wish 
at  any  time  to  work  np  a  snbject  after  the  coOperatire  fashion,  as  the 
Qermans  frequently  do,  they  can  accomplish  the.  object  by  simply 
meeting  at  each  other's  rooms.  Bnt  really  independent,  thorongh 
research,  stndy  that  is  to  tell  in  after  Ufe,  can  be  done  only  in  the 
priracy  of  one^s  own  sanctum.    ^    •    • 

'  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  adTantages  of  the  home-circle^that  I  waa 
enjoying,  I  determined  in  eariy  spring  to  make  a  change  of  quarters. 
To  come  to  a  Gkrman  nnivenity  and  not  lire  just  as  a  student, 
seemed  like  visiting  Rome  without  getting  a  look  at  the  Pope.    Be- 
rides,  I  was  somewhat  cramped  and  nscomfortable,  the  best  poomst 
in  the  house  being  occupied  by  the  older  boarders.    I  selected^ 
therefore,  a  student-room  on  the,  Wende  street,  the  principal  street 
of  the  town,  and  had  my  books  and  '*  traps  '*  transferred.    It  was  a 
pleasant  abode.    The  main  room  had  three  windows  in  front,  and* 
one  on  the  side :  the  sleeping  room,  facing  on  a  side  stre^  had  two- 
windows.    The  furniture  was  altogether  new.    For  all  thii  comfort 
I  paid  the  moderate  sum  of  fire  and  a  half  iauit  i*0r  per  semester, 
i:  «.,  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas,  or  tiee  perta.    In  nnlTerrity  towns^ 
this  is  the  habitual  way  of  renting  rooms.    Reckoning  the  Imit  d*0r- 
at  five  thalen  and  a  hall,  my  rental  for  six  months  was  a  fraction  over 
thirty  thalers,  say  twenty-two  dollars,  for  more  room  than  I  needed. 
Meals  and  fuel  were  of  course  extra.    I  had  to  make  a  slight  out- 
lay for  table  furniture,  buying  some  knires  and  forkfl^  plates,  enpe 
and  saucers,  napkins,  and  table-cloths.    This  waamy  bachelor  outfit* 
The  slight  expense  was  more  than  balaneed  by  the  luxurious  sense  of' 
being  my  own  master,  of  being  able  to  ^re  a  bachelor  supper- to  my, 
friends  whenever  so  disposed.    I  continued  to  take  my  dinner  with- 

Frau  H ,  but  breakf^t  and  sapper  were  in  my  own  room.    Short- 

of  being  in  one^s  own  family,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  more  enjoy- 
able state  than  that  of  living  by  one^s  self  in  hired  lodgings  in 
Germany.  It  is  possible  in  New  York,  to  say  nothing  of  London 
and  Paris;  but  in  New  York  the  expense  is  ruinous,  and  even  in' 
England  and  France  one  will  miss  that  peculiar  Institution,  the 
IHenstmddchen.  The  German  Bietutrnddeheti  is  no  more  the  demet- 
tique  of  France,  or  the  ''  Bridget  ^  of  America,  than  Of)ttlngen  is 
Oxford  or  Harvard.  She  is  an  Institution  by  herself,  and  therefore 
deserves  especial  mention.  In  fact,  life  in  Germany  would  be  scarcely 
what  it  is  without  her.  If  you  wish  an  extra  supper  in  the  evening, 
you  consult  your  Dieiutmddehen;  if  you  merely  wish  to  send  out  for 
a  glass  of  beer,  you  employ  her  serviees^  She  wiH  bring  home  a 
basketful  of  books  from  the  university  library,  make  your  flres^  go- 
on your  thousand  and  one  errands,  and  do  everything  for  you  but 

*  la  another  pUco  tlie  aatlior  r«madu:  **  Wluterer  of  ooBvorraUooAl  Abilltj  I  msy. 
poMeu,  1  ftt.nb'jte  quite  m  mach  to  the  children  m  to  the  ptroatf.^ 
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blacken  your  boots^  That  is  the  perquisite  of  the  Sttefd/vdi^  Her 
capacity  for  work  and  her  general  cheerfalness  border  on  the  mar- 
▼elloos.  One  snch  servant  girl  will  wait  upon  six  or  seyen  students 
and  do  the  family  work  in  addition.  She  brings  the  dinner  for 
those  who  take  that  meal  in  their  rooms ;  she  makes  the  beds  and 
sweeps  the  rooms  (when  they  are  swept) ;  in  the  autunm^  she  is  sent 
to  the  family  estate  outside  the  city  walls  to  dig  potatoes  by  way  of 
variety.  Yet  she  is  able  and  ready  to  dance  every  Sunday  night 
from  seven  o'clock  to  two,  and  go  about  her  work  on  Monday  morning 
as  fresh  as  a  June  rose.  Her  only  fault  is  a  slight  shade  of  imperti- 
nence; npt  the  surly,  mutinous  impertinence  of  ^'  Bridget,*'  but  the 
pert  forwardness  of  a  good-natured,  spoiled  child.  Like  all  privi- 
leged servants^  she  thinks  that  she  knows  everything  much  better 
than  her  master. 

Students  commonly  take  their  dinner  at  a  hotel  or  restaurant, 
paying  a  fixed  price  per  month.  Some  few,  either  on  account  of 
ill-health  or  because  they  wish  to  economize  time,  dine  in  their 
rooms.  This  is  unquestionably  a  pernicious  habit ;  no  one  can  really 
enjoy  the  principal  meal  of  ihe  day  in  solitude.  But  the  basket  used 
for  bringing  meals  into  the  house  is  so  practical  and  so  peculiar  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  describing  it.  It  is  round,  small  in  diameter, 
and  very  deep ;  a  wide  slit  runs  down  one  side  to  the  bottom.  Into 
this  basket  the  dishes,  generally  four  in  number,  are  dropped  one  upon 
the  other.  The  bottom  of  the  first  dish  fits  upon  and  into  the  second, 
the  third  upon  the  second,  and  so  on,  after  the  fashion  of  the  rings 
nsed  in  moulding  for  long  vertical  castings.  Each  of  the  dishes 
has  a  knob  that  slips  down  the  slit  and  is  used  as  a  handle  in 
pulling  the  dish  out.  When  the  dishes  are  all  in  place  and  the  cover 
is  on,  the  whole  can  be  easily  carried  quite  a  distance,  by  means  of 
on  arched  handle  over  the  top,  without  spilling  or  cooling  the 
contents. 

The  reader  may  imagine  me,  then,  as  lodged  in  very  comfortable 
sunshiny  rooms  on  the  principal  street  in  town,*  nearly  opposite  the 
Church  of  St.  James.  This  venerable  edifice,  the  stones  of  which 
have  grown  gray-black  with  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  not  beautiful ; 
its  outlines  are  too  bald,  its  solitary  tower  too  stiff  and  awkward. 
Still  it  is  an  attractive  building;  my  chief  pleasure  in  connection 
with  it  was  to  watch  the  going  and  coming  and  listen  to  the  incessant 
cawing  of  the  rooks  that  had  built  them  nests  under  the  eaves  and 
in  the  chinks  of  the  tower.  Every  fair  day,  about  sunset,  they 
flew  around  the  tower  again  and  again  in  a  flock,  evidently  set- 
tling the  afEairs  ol  the  day  and  wishing  each  other  good-night  before 
retiring. 

MATBICVLATXON  AND  LBCTUSES. 

A  German  university  is  the  one  institution  in  the  world  that  has 
for  its  motto :  Time  is  kot  mouey.    The  university  is  a  law  unto 
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itself,  each  prof eiaor  Ib  a  Uw  nnto  himself ,  each  student  reTolvet  oa 
his  own  axis  and  at  his  own  rate  of  speed.  English  and  Americans 
have  formed  not  a  few  qaeer  notions  of  nniyersity  life  in  (Germany. 
They  picture  to  themselyes  a  town  like  €k)ttingen,  for  instance,  as  a 
place  where  everybody  is  running  a  break-neck  race  for  scholarly 
fame,  where  days  &re  months  and  hours  days,  where  minutes  are 
cmphaticidly  the  gold-dust  of  time.  The  truth  is,  that  no  one  hurries 
or  gets  into  a  feaze  oyer  anything,  the  Uniyersity  itself  setting  a 
good  example.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  called 
the  winter  and  the  summer  semesters.  The  winter  semester  coven 
nominally  five  months,  from  October  IQthto  March  IQth.  In  reality, 
both  beginning  and  end  are  whittled  ofC,  so  to  speak,  and  there  is  a 
pause  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  so  that  the  actual  working  time  is 
little  over  four  months.  From  March  15th  to  April  15th  is  the 
spring  vacation.  The  summer  semester  then  runs  to  August  15th, 
but  practically  the  work  is  over  by  the  first  of  that  month. 

Supposing  yourself  to  be  a  tyro  in  such  matters,  and  the  15th  of 
October  to  be  drawing  near,  you  are  naturally  impatient  to  be  ma- 
triculated and  at  work.  But  you  will  discover  that  the  older  students 
are  not  yet  back,  and,  on  consulting  the  '' Black  Board,"  you  see  no 
announcement  of  lectures.  There  is  no  hurry.  A  day  or  two  after 
the  15th,  perhaps,  a  general  announcement  is  affixed,  to  the  eflect 
that  candidates  for  matriculation  may  present  [themselves  at  the 
Aula  on  such  and  such  days  of  the  week,  at  certain  hours.  The 
ceremony  is  a  simple  one.  In  the  first  place  you  proceed  to  the  sec- 
retary's office  and  deposit  there  your  *^  documents  *^  entitling  you  to 
admission.  For  a  German,  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importance:  he 
is  not  admitted  unless  he  is  able  to  produce  certain  papers,  the 
principal  one  of  which  is  a  certificate  that  he  has  attended  a 
gymnasium  or  ReaUehuU,  and  has  passed  satisfactorily  the  final 
examination  (Ahituriei^  tmexamen).  As  the  University  holds  no 
entrance-examination,  this  is  the  only  guarantee  it  can  have 
that  those  seeking  admission  are  properly  qualified.  But  in 
the  cose  of  a  foreigner,  the  utmost  liberality  is  displayed. 
Ten  years  ago,  while  Gk>ttingen  was  a  Hanoverian  university, 
the  only  document  required  of  a  foreigner  was  lus  passport. 
It  is  the  some  to  this  day  in  Leipsic,  Heidelberg,  and  the 
South  German  universities.  The  Prussian  universities  are  a  trifle 
stricter;  in  the  case  of  Americans,  they  generally  expect  a  diploma 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  like,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exact  it.  I  doubt  whether  any  German  university  would  refuse  to 
admit  any  foreign  candidate  who  showed  by  his  size  and  bearing 
that  he  was  able  to  look  after  himself,  and  not  a  mere  boy. 

The  next  step  in  matriculation  is  to  visit  the  treasurer  (QuauM) 
and  pay  the  matriculation  fees.    These  vary  somewhat  with  the 
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different  oniyenities,  batare  nowhere  excessive.  In  Ck^ttingen  they 
aalonnted  to  about  five  dollars.  In  exchange  for  your  fees  yon  get 
two  weighty  docomentSY  the  a^^ of  student  life:  your  Anmeldunff^ 
Im^  and  your  student  card.  The  former  varies  in  sise  and  shape 
(in  Berlin  they  used  the  AnmeldiMft'ho^n  as  distinguished  from 
(ffoK),  but  whether  book  or  merely  folded  sheet,  it  answers  the  same 
purpose ;  it  is  to  be  your  record  of  work  done.  Imagine  to  yourself 
alarge,  stout  book  like  a  copy-book;  each  page  is  for  a  semester^ 
and  there  are  eight  or  ten  pages  in  all,  that  being  the  estimated 
nM«imum  number  of  semesters  that  you  will  remain.  If  you  study 
longer,  you  can  get  a  fresh'  book.  The  page  is  ruled  in  vertical 
colomns,  one  for  the  names- of  ifbe  courses  of  lectures  that  you  bear, 
another  for  the  treasurer's  certificate  that  you  have  paid  the  lecture* 
fees^  a  third  and  a  fourth  for  the  prof  essm^'s  certificates  that  you  have 
attended  the  coarse,  entered  at  the -beginning  and  at  the  end  of  tha 
semesters.  The  mod/us  operandi  is  as  follows-.  After  deciding  what 
lectures  you'will  hear,  you  yourself  write  the  official  title  in  the  left 
hand  column.  Ton  then^  get  the  Quaukfr  to  affix  his  teate  in  the^ 
second  column.  This  entitles  you  to  a  seat,  and  if  the  course  hap»< 
peas  to  be  a  popular  one,  attended  by  large  numbers,  the  sooner  you 
secure  your  seat  the  better.  After  '* hearing"  a  week  or  two,  you 
make  your  visit  upon  the-  professor  himself,  selecting  some  hour  in 
the  forenoon  when  he  has  no  official  engagement.  If  you  wish  to 
coitform  rigorously  to-  etiquette,  you  must  appear  in  grand  toilet, 
«.  #.,  in  dress  coat  and  kid-gioves,  although  the  chances  are  ninety- 
nkie  in  a  hundred  that  in  so  doing  you.will  catch  the  professor  himself 
in  wrapper  and  slippers^  unshaven  and  smoking  a  long  pipe.  With 
regwd  to  the  second  certification,  given  at  the  close  of  the  lecture- 
course,  there  is  no  fixed  rule ;  any  time  net  too  long  before  the  end  of 
the  semester  will  do;  you  can  even  wait  until  the  next  semester  or 
still  later ;  in  fact,  you  need  not  go  in  person,  but  can  send  the  botdE 
arotrnd  by  your  servant-girl  or  your  boot-black. 

Ltgttimmaon  sr  StwUm^Oard, 
The  student-card^  like  the  Anmmldung$4nush^  is  a  peculiarly  Gep- 
maa  institution.  When  you  ara  matriculated,  not  only  ia  your 
name  entered  in  the  general  university  register,  but  you  must  be 
inscribed  under  some  one  of  the  four  general  faculties,  vis. :  theology, 
lasr,  medicine,  philosophy*.  Yoa  then  receive  a  card,  cot  nroch 
laiger  than  an  ordinary  visiting  card,  of  stout  pasteboard.  On  tha 
face  of  the  card  is  placed  your  name^  Herr  N.  N.,  atu  (from)  soah. 
and  such  a  place,  student  in  audi  a  faculty.  On  the  reverse  ia  a 
priaited  announcement,,  coached  in  the  knottiest  of  German  sentences^ 
that  none  but  the  accomplished  scholar  of  both  English  and  Germaa 
caii  untie,  to  the  effect  that  yo«  ana  always  to  carry  this  card  about 
you  on  your  person,  and  produce  it  whenever  it  may  be  demanded 
by  the  university  or  town.  poUcBi  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  twenty 
Silbcr  Groschen  (50  cents). 


This  simple  card  is  yoar  Legitimatitm.  In  a  university  that  has  a 
complete  jurisdiction  of  its  own,  asGR^ttingen  has,  at  least  did  have  in 
the  days  of  which  I  write,  producing  this  card  secures  you  against  all 
municipal  arrest.  You  are  member  of  a  special  corporation,  and  as. 
such  are  amenable  only  to  the  unirersity  court ;  neither  civil  nor  orimi- 
nal  action  can  be  brought  against  you  in  the  ordinary  oourts,  but  mast- 
be  laid  before  the  university  court  in  the  first  instance.  If  this  body 
should  find  you  guilty  of  a  crime  or  a  grave  misdemeanor,  it  would 
then  surrender  you  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Criminal  Section,  the 
German  equivalent  to  our  Qircuit  Court,  You  cannot  be  arrested  or 
locked  up  by  a  town  policeman ;  all  he  can  do  with  you  is  to  keep 
you  for  a  few  minutes  in  custody,  until  he  can  find  a  University 
P^deU  (beadle)  to  take  you  in  charge. 

Your  card  in  your  pocket  and  your  AnmekdungB^buMji  your  band, 
in  company  with  tenor  twelve othercandidates,  you  are  then  ushertd 
into  the  august  presence  of  the  Beator  magn\ficu$^  or  Chancellor  of  : 
the  University.    You  will  probably  find  him  to  be  a  man  much  ••■ 
other  men,   only  looking  a  trifle  uncomfortable  in  his  dress  oosit* 
The  rector  mokes  a  short  harangue,  of  which,  if  you  are  in  the  back* 
ward  condition  that  I  was,  you  will  probably  understand  one  wofd 
in  five,  but  the  substance  of  which  is  that  he  is  rejoiced-  to  see  to 
many  promising  young  men  aspirants  to- the  higher  culture  imparted' 
by  the   Georgia  Augutita  (the  official  name  of  the  Univereity),  and- 
that  he  hopes  you  will  be  good  fellows  and  make  the  most  of  your' 
time  and  opportunities.    Ih  token  of  which,  each  candidate  in  turn* 
shakes  hands  with  him.    You  are  then  ushered  out,  to  make  room 
for  a  fresh  squad  who  have  just  got  their  books  and  cards. 

The  ceremony  is  over,  you  are- a  Gorman  student^  or  a  student  iftj 
(Germany,  at  last,  ready  to  absorb  all  the  knowledge  and  BUdw^* 
that  your  Alma  Mater  deals  out  with  lavish  hand.    If  you  bappeit,^ 
to  be  of  an  amiable,  convivial  turn  of  mind,  your  spirits  will  bgi 
buoyant;  you  wilt  consider  if  your  privilege  and  duty  to  celo*' 
brate  the  occasion   by  '^  dedicating '^  a  bowl  of  punch  to  your 
elder  brethren  and  compatriots  who  have  helped  you  through  \hm 
ordeal  by  telling  you  where  to  go  and  what  to  do.    You  and  thej' 
will  then  make  an  afternoon  of  it,  driving  out  to  the  Gliechen  or  the 
Flesse  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  and  indulge  in  coffee  in  the  open  akr, 
and  on  your  return,  if  still  unsatisfied,  you  can  make  a  night  of  iin 
at  Fritz*s  or  the  Univendtatskneipe.     Should  yon  wake  up  next 
morning  with  a  headache,  a  Jammer  or  a  Kater^  you  can  derive  oob« 
solation  from  two  circumstances:  first,  that  it  ie  only  what  has  hi^ 
pened  to  thousands  before  you  and  will  happen  to  thousaada  after  you ;; 
next  that  you  h^ve  fairly  and  honorably  initiated  yourself  into  stox 
dent-life.    You  know  now  what  it  is  to-  be  a  student,  as  Victor  Hug# 
might  felicitously  express  it,  awxnt  cPopoit  eroM  du  latin  dam  Im 
doutique  d*un  prqfesieur» 
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8BLECTI0H   OF  LBCTX7BB8. 

Haying  habituated  yourself  to  the  senBe  of  your  new  dignity,  the 
next  step  is  to  decide  upon  the  professors  with  whom  you  are  to 
*  *•  hear.  **  This  will  not  f>e  so  easy  as  you  might  suppose.  Unless  you 
have  come  to  the  uniyersity  with  a  preconceiyed  plan  of  study,  yoa 
will  find  yourself  embarrassed  by  the  wealth  from  which  you  are  to 
choose.  Fortunately  the  professors  giye  you  ample  time  for  making 
a  suitable  selection. 

The  Uniyersity  opens  nominally,  it  may  be  assumed,  on  the  15th 
of  October.  One  professor  announces  that  he  will  begin  to  read  on 
the  18th,  another  on  the  20th,  a  third  on  the  25th ;  in  fact,  I  haye 
known  one  professor  to  begin  his  course  on  the  0th  of  Noyember. 
Each  professor,  it  has  been  already  obsenred,  is  a  law  unto  himself : 
the  main  point  is  that  he  read  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  each 
semester,  on  a  subject  of  his  own  selection,  for  which  he  has  prop- 
erly qualified  himself,  and  that  he  coyer  about  so  much  ground. 
Whether  he  begins  late  and  stops  early,  is  a  matter  in  his  own 
discretion.  This  is  not  indifference  or  sloth  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessors, but  rather  a  deliberate  forecasting  of  time  and  labor.  Where 
the  work  is  heayy,  and  the  field  wide,  the  professor  will  not  waste 
an  hour.  Yangerow,  for  instance,  in  lecturing  at  Heidelberg  on  the 
Pandects,  used  to  begin  on  the  yery  first  day  after  the  nominal  open- 
ing day,  and  continue,  ayeraging  three  hours  daily  throughout  the 
winter,  until  two  weeks  after  the  semester  had  nominally  closed. 

Each  course  of  lectures  is  paid  for  separately,  the  prices  yarying 
with  the  number  of  hours  occupied  in  the  week.  Thus  a  single 
course,  as  it  is  called,  one  taking  four  or  fiye  hours  a  week,  is  charged 
about  $5 ;  a  double  course,  one  of  ten  or  tweWe  hours  a  week,  would 
cost  $10.  The  usual  double  courses  are  those  on  the  Pandects,  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  on  Chemistry.  The  highest  number 
of  courses  (double  and  single)  that  I  haye  taken  in  any  one  seme- 
ster (my  fifth)  was  four,  aggregating  twenty -fiye  hours  a  week,  for 
which  I  paid  between  $25  and  $80,  a  sinall  price,  in  yiew  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  instruction. 

Lecture-fees  are  paid  to  the  QtMatoTy  and  not  to  the  professor 
direct,  although  this  latter  eyentually  receiyes  them,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  from  the  Quae$tor.  The  new-comer  will  be  puzzled  at 
the  distinction  between  lectures  pvbUedy  privatimj  and  priwUimme, 
Public  lectures  are  those  held  by  a  professor  gratuitously,  on  some 
minor  topic  of  general  interest.  In  the  Prussian  Uniyersities  each 
professor  is  held  to  announce  at  least  one  such  lecture  a  term.  The 
priwUim  lectures  are  the  ordinary  ones,  for  which  fees  are  paid,  and 
which  are  regsrded  as  the  substance  of  uniyersity  teaching.  A  lec- 
ture privatitnme  is  nothing  more  than  our  priyate  lesson,  the  terms 
and  times  for  which  are  settled  by  agreement  between  the  professor 
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and  the  student.    The  feet  for  it  are  not  paid  to  the  Quaeitor^  and 
the  lecture,  or  lesson,  is  not  entered  in  the  AnmMungbueh, 

I  have  used  more  than  once  the  expression  '^  a  course  of  lectures ; " 
to  guard  against  misapprehension,  it  may  be  adyisable  to  stop  and 
explain  at  length.  By  a  course  of  lectures  in  a  German  uniyersity 
is  meant  a  series  of  lectures  on  one  subject,  deliyered  by  one  man, 
during  one  semester.  A  German  university  has,  strictly  speaking, 
no  course  of  irutruetion;  there  are  no  classes,  the  students  are  not 
arranged  according  to  their  standing  by  years,  there  are  no  recita- 
tions, there  is  no  grading,  until  the  candidate  presents  himself  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  years  for  his  doctor's  degree,  when  the  quality 
of  his  attainments  is  briefly  and  roughly  indicated  by  the  wording 
of  the  diploma. 

Bbtpttkpmt  or  Dropplmff4m'Attendmw9, 

Under  the  pilotage  of  H ^  a  countryman  who  had  been  pur- 

suing  classical  studies  for  two  years,  I  went  the  rounds  of 
what  the  German  students  call  hotpiUren^  i.  «.,  dropping  in  to  a 
lecture  to  see  how  you  like  the  lecturer.  This  practice  preyails 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  University,  at  least  at  the  begin 
ning  of  a  semester.  It  is  practically  the  only  way  that  newly 
matriculated  students  have  of  deciding  between  rival  lecturers  or 
of  selecting  some  lecture  that  is  not  embraced  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  study.  On  this,  as  on  so  many  points,  the  Germans  display  a 
great  deal  of  practical  sense.  The  student  is  free  to  roam 'about 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  expected  of 
him  that  he  will  come  to  a  decision  and  settle  down,  either  to  steady 
work  or  to  steady  idleness.  Consequently,  if  you  should  attend  regu- 
larly a  certain  course  of  lectures,  occupying  a  seat  and  taking  notes, 
without  presenting  your  Anmddungbuek  to  the  professor,  you  would 
probably  be  waited  upon  by  the  beadle,  at  your  room,  and  interro- 
gated as  to  your  studies,  what  you  had  paid  for,  what  you  intended 
to  pay  for,  and  the  like.  In  other  words,  your  freedom  of  ho^pUmn 
will  not  be  suffered  to  amount  to  unmistakable  '*  sponging." 

I  availed  myself  pretty  thoroughly  of  the  hoipitiren  privilege, 
attending  one  or  two  lectures  in  every  course  delivered  upon  sub- 
jects connected  in  any  way  with  letters.  The  philosophical  faculty 
covers  everything  that  is  not  law,  medicine,  or  theology.  It  embraces, 
consequently,  the  exact  sciences,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  the  like,  the  descriptive  sciences,  botany,  physiology,  geology, 
the  historical  sciences,  political  history,  political  economy,  finance, 
the  humanities,  that  is,  Latin  and  Greek,  AlUrthufMfwu9eMeh{^ 
Oriental  and  general  philology,  and  the  modem  languages,  as  they, 
are  taught  philologically  and  critically.  The  field,  therefore,  is  im- 
mense, and  often  overlaps  those  of  the  other  faculties.  Thus  the 
medical  student,  being  held  to  a  general  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
botany,  and  comparative  physiology  and  anatomy,  has  to  pass  at 
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least  three  semesters  nnder  the  philosopbicftl  faculty,  altboagh  en- 
rolled in  the  medical;  Hebrew,  as  a  stady  in  linguistics,  is  not 
regarded  as  a  part  of  theology  proper,  bnt  ttte  professor  of  Hebrew 
is  a  member  of  the  philosophical  faculty.  Candidates  for  orders,  by 
the  way,  are  obliged  to  master  the  outlines  of  Hebrew  grammiff  at 
the  Gymnasium,  before  entering  the  University.  On  the  other  hand, 
students  who  obtain  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  for  studies  in  history  and 
political  economy  are  examined  in  certain  legal  topics^  viz. :  Insti- 
tutes, rdmi9ehe  BetMtgeeMchte^  and  dieut9ch8  IMtU-und  Verfa9»ung9^ 
ge^ehickte  that  is,  the  history  of  Roman  legislation  and  constitutional 
forms  in  Qermany.  This  would  corer  nearly  two  semesters  in  the 
legal  faculty.  The  German  theory  is  that  no  one  is  qualified  to 
become  an  historian  or  an  office-holder  of  the  highoff  grades^  who 
has  not  an  insight  at  least  into  the  elements  of'  jurisprudence. 

SiunpU  Leeiurti-^Cmiiut  and  ItUter, 

In  making  my  selection  of  lectures,  I  was  determined  by  one 
rimplo  consideration :  which'  of  the  many  distinguished  men  whom 
I  heard  would  be  likely  to  teach  me  the  most  German.  I  de- 
cided upon  two,  about  as  opposite  in  manner  and  substance  as  can: 
well  be  imagined:  Ernst  Cnrtius,  now  professor  in  Berlin,  winy 
lectured  on  Greek  Art,  and  Ritter,  since  deceased^  who  lectured^ 
on  the  History  of  Modem  Philosophy. 

Curtius,  then  a  comparatiyely  young  man,  had  an  energetic-  and^ 
rapid, 'but  very  distinct  enunciation.  As  his  lectures  were  to  » 
large  extent  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  remains  of  Greek  art, 
such  as  temples,  friezes,  statues,  intaglios,  and-  the  like,  I  judged' 
that  the  subject  itself  would  not  only  be  interesting  and  prcKfitable, 
but  that  the  prints  which  were  passed  around  the  class  during  the 
lecture,  would  give  me  at  least  a  visible  image  of  what  the  lecturer 
was  speaking  about.  I  made  no  attempt  to  take  notes.  The  chief 
good  that  the  lectures  of  Professor  Curtius  did  me  was  to  train  my? 
.  ear  day  by  day  to  the  flow  of  very  rapid  and  very  elegant  German. 
This  point,  it  seems  to  me,  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  It 
is  one  thing  to  read  a  work  in  the  privacy  and  quiet  of  your  own 
room,  but  it  is  quite  another  to  listen  for  an  hour  to  the  same 
attthor  as  the  words  come  fast  and  warm  from  his  lips.  Even  if  yo% 
do  not  catch  at  first  more  than  a  thought  or  two  here  and  there^  and^ 
the  body  of  the  discourse  sounds  as  the  tangled  maze  of  a  symphony- 
does  to  the  uninitiated  in  music,  still  you  are  training  your  percep- 
tive fu^ulties  fkr  more  than  you  are  apt  to  suspect.  Both  ear  and' 
brain  are  on  the  stretch,  you  put  fbrth  your  best  efforts  to  seize  and 
hold  the  fleeting  breath ;  in  short,  you  work  under  pressure,  whereae* 
in  your  room  you  are  apt  to  dilly-dally  over  your  books,  to  faft 
asleep,  as  it  were,  for  want  of  outside  stimulus.  Hearing,  of  coursoi 
does  not  exclude  reading;  both  are  necessary,  and  the  one  supple- 
ments the  other.    But  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  especial  attentioii- 
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to  the  importance  of  hearing  Qennan  well  delivered,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  only  too  many  English  and  Americans  negleet  this  element 
of  training. 

Professor  Hitter  was  the  exact  opposite  of  his  colleague.  He  spoke 
Tery  slowly  and  deliberately,  from  full  notes,  with  a  mild,  almost 
droning  intonation,  so  that  it  was  possible,  even  for  me,  to  write 
down  every  word.  In  his  lectures,  then,  I  used  my  pen  industriously, 
and  succeeded  in  making  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  professor*0 
text.  This  it  was  my  practice  to  take  to  my  room  immediately  after 
the  lecture  hour,  which  was  from  four  to  five  in  the  aftemooiii 
spending  the  interval  to  tea  time  in  going  over  it  again,  grammar 
and  dictionary  in  hand,  and  writing  the  translations  of  words  and 
phrases  on  the  margin  and  between  the  lines. 

Besides  a  general  knowledge  of  German,  I  made  one 'Valuable 
acquisition  through  Professor  Ilitter^s  lectures,  to  wit,  an  acquaint? 
ance  with  the  vocabulary  of  abstract  and  philosophical  terms.  ThlSi 
it  is  well  known,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  language.  Our 
abstract  terms  are  taken  from  the  Latin  and  Qreek,  as  they  are- in 
French,  so  that  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  their  meaning  in  one 
language  can  easily  recognize  them  in  the  oUier.  All  that  an  Eng« 
lishman  or  an  American  needs  to  prepara  himself  for  reading  a  French 
treatise  on  art,  or  science,  or  history,  is  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
pronouns  and  irregular  verbs.  It  is  only  where  concrete  terms  come 
in  question,  names  of  objects  and  things,  such  as  I/readf  houUy  dog 
and  the  like,  that  the  two  languages  diverge.  These  concrete  terms 
in  German  coincide  generally  with  the  English.  But  the  abstract 
terms  have  been  developed  by  means  of  suffixes  and  prefixes  from 
German  root-forms,  and  cannot  be  comprehended  without  an  insight 
into  the  genius  of  the  language. 

THB  GERMAN  LBCTTTRiC  STBTBIC. 

The  lecture  system  of  Germany  has  been  extolled  and  decried 
with  equal  injustice.  Like  every  other  system  of  man^s  inventiao, 
it  is  confessedly  imperfect.  One  who  attends  lectures  is  not  neoet- 
sarily  on  the  road  to  knowledge,  one  who  lectures  is  not  necessarily 
wiser  or  more  interesting  than  a  printed  book.  But  taken  all  in  ail, 
I  think  that  it  works  well.  It  gives  the  lecturer  an  opportunity  of 
revising  his  own  studies  and  incorporating  fresh  knowledge ;  eveiy 
course  of  lectures  con  be  made,  as  it  were,  a  new  edition,  which  is 
not  usually  practicable  with  a  printed  book.  It  gives  the  hearer  the 
ripest  fruits  of  research  direct  from  the  investigator  himself,  it 
quickens  the  faculties  of  apprehension,  and  stimulates  subsequent 
Study  and  collateral  reading.  Say  what  they  will,  the  devotees  of  . 
the  Socratio  method  will  never  succeed  in  arguing  the  penoncU  ele- 
ment in  the  lecture-system  out  of  existmice. 

There  are  as  many  different  styles  of  lecturing  in  Germany  as 
there  are  different  proflessors.    They  can  all  be  reduced,  how^vsf^ 
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under  three  general  categories:  the  system  of  dictating  erery thing, 
the  system  of  dictating  part  and  explaining  part,  the  system  of 
rapid  delivery.  By  the  first  is  meant  that  plan  in  parsaance  of 
which  the  professor  reads  off  the  entire  lectore  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
speed,  slow  enongh  to  allow  his  hearers,  unless  they  should  be  very 
clumsy  writers,  to  take  down  every  or  nearly  every  word.  Under 
the  second  system,  the  professor  dictates  a  paragraph  at  a  time, 
reading  so  slowly  that  his  hearers  cannot  help  catching  it,  and  even 
pausing  and  repeating,  if  he  should  see  that  any  one  in  the  audi- 
ence is  at  fault,  and  then  proceeds  to  comment  rapidly  and  in  a 
colloquial  tone  upon  what  has  just  been  dictated.  Under  the  third 
system,  that  of  rapid  delivery,  the  instructor  speaks  after  the  fash- 
ion of  our  public  lecturers,  aiming  more  to  impress  his  students,  to 
arouse  ahd  stimulate  them,  than  to  give  them  something  that  they 
can  carry  home  **  black  on  white."  Many  of  the  more  popular 
lecturers  on  political  history  or  on  topics  connected  with  literary 
history  are  delivered  in  this  style,  especially  where  the  professor  can 
take  for  granted  that  his  hearers  have  some  previous  knowledge,  so 
that  his  remarks  are  as  it  were  the  novel  presentment  of  an  old 
theme.  But  in  general  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  wherever  ex- 
act, positive  information  is  to  be  conveyed,  as  for  instance  in  law, 
or  in  the  descriptive  and  exact  sciences,  there  the  only  systems 
followed  are  the  first  and  thaAecond. 

^  Lectures  are  usually  delivered  with  what  is  called  tempus^  which  is 
emphatically  not  ''on  time."  Temptu^  or  the  ''academic  quarter,** 
as  it  is  otherwise  styled,  denotes  that  a  lecture  announced,  e,  g,^  for 
ten  o*clock,  is  not  begun  until  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  hour. 
The  reason  for  this  apparent  procrastination  is  a  practical  one.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  lecturer,  to  save  the  time  and 
trouble  of  going  to  and  fro  between  his  home  and  the  CoUegien-haui^ 
will  secure  two  successive  hours  for  two  lectures.  Still,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  read  one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes  on  a  stretch ;  the 
pause,  then,  is  very  opportune,  giving  the  lecturer  a  chance  to  rest 
his  voice.  But  the  chief  utility  of  the  "  academic  quarter  **  is  for 
the  students  themselves.  As  many  of  them  have  three  or  four  lec- 
tures in  succession,  perhaps  in  different  buildings,  the  pause  enables 
them  to  make  the  transition  without  inconvenience. 

As  a  rule,  a  university  lecture  is  a  simple,  straightforward  enunci- 
ation of  fact  or  opinion,  without  any  attempt  at  brilliancy  of  style. 
Ton  are  seated  with  a  dozen  or  two  or  three  dozen  other  young  men 
like  yourself,  smoking,  perhaps,  and  chatting  with  your  neighbor. 
The  bench  on  which  you  sit  is  bard  and  uncomfortable,  the  elevated 
bench  before  you  is  inscribed  with  all  sorts  of  devices  and  names, 
the  legacy  of  former  generations.  Your  pen,  ink,  and  paper  are 
spread  out  before  you.  The  door  opens  softly,  the  form  of  the  lec- 
turer  moves  quietly  across   the  room  and   ascends  the  rostrum, 
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without  preamble,  without  prelude,  the  bourse  work  begins.  JMm 
Eerren — Tkonuu  v^n  Aquina  tah  in  der  venUi^fUfm  8e$U  den  hot^tUn 
Orad  der  wMiehien  Dinge  (Thomae  Aquinas  regarded  the  rational 
loul  as  the  climax  of  things  earthly.)  The  lecturer  has  simply  re- 
sumed where  he  had  broken  off  the  day  before.  I  haye  listened  to 
lectures  by  many  different  professors,  in  different  uniyersities,  but  I 
cannot  truthfully  say  that  I  hare  ever  heard  one  that  could  be  called 
brilliant.  The  aim  of  a  (German  professor  is  not  so  much  to  arouse 
or  interest  or  even  persuade  his  hearers,  as  to  teach  them.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  discourse  is  the  unfolding  of  truth,  grave,  solid  truth. 

But  by  far  the  ablest  lecture  that  I  hare  ever  heard,  in  Germany  or  at 
home,  was  one  delivered  by  Vangorow.  Happening  to  be  in  Heidel- 
berg on  a  visit  in  October,  1864,  I  profited  by  the  occasion  to  Jkotpi- 
tiren  with  the  then  most  prominent  jurist  in  Germany.  The  subject 
was  thoroughly  familiar  to  me,  as  I  was  at  the  time  in  full  prepara- 
tion for  my  examination  at  G($ttingon,  which  came  off  a  few  weeks 
later.  The  auditorium  was  crowded — there  could  not  have  been 
much  less  than  two  hundred  students  present — but  the  silence  and 
attention  were  profound.  Seated  on  a  small  raised  platform  near 
the  center  of  tho  room,  the  lecturer  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
an  easy,  clear,  sustained  voice,  without  paijse  and  without  break,  on 
one  of  the  most  complicated  points  in  Roman  Law.  He  had  no 
notes,  not  even  a  schedule,  only  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  were 
written  one  or  two  references  to  passages  to  be  cited  from  the  Di- 
gest; yet  the  ideas  and  words  came  forth  as  clear  and  logical  and 
well  placed  as  if  the  lecturer  were  reading  from  a  printed  book. 
The  subject  was  one  which  the  German  spirit  delights  to  develq[i 
after  the  I,  A,  z,  a,  a,  ^.  7*  .  .  .  style,  in  all  sorts  of  main  and  sub- 
sidiary paragraphs,  with  minor  and  modifying  clauses,  exceptional 
qualifications,  imd  reservations,  references  to  foot-notes  and  the  like. 
But  the  lecturer  had  such  an  insight  into  and  such  a  grasp  of  hit 
subject  that  his  discourse  seemed  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  easy, 
spontaneous  process  of  organic  evolution ;  it  seemed  to  grow  of  it- 
self out  of  his  brain.  There  was  no  brilliancy,  no  flight  of  eloquence, 
no  outburst  of  humor  or  sarcasm ;  the  lecture  would  scarcely  have 
been  intelligible  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  study.  But  it  was  a 
masterly,  didactic  statement  of  the  clear,  crystalline  truths  of  the 
law,  introducing  nothing  superfluous,  oniitting  nothing  necessary, 
and  putting  everything  in  the  right  place. 

The  paper  used  for  taking  notes  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  A  German 
student  rarely  if  ever  has  what  we  call  a  notebook  or  a  copy-book.  He 
uses  those  called  Pandectm  or  CMUgimpapUr^  plain,  white  writing-pa 
per,  unruled ;  the  page  varies  in  size,  but  is  generally  what  book- 
publishers  designate  as  lexicon-octavo  untrimmed.  Six  or  eight  sheets 
(twelve  or  sixteen  pages)  are  stitched  together  at  the  back,  making 
a  Heft.  The  Ueft^  before  it  is  sold,  is  put  under  a  press  of  which 
the  face  is  smaller  than  the  face  of  the  page.    This  bh 
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^indtntation  a  sort  of  inner  page,  leavingm  •^ridemargin.  The  ianet 
[page  alone  is  used  for  writing  in  the  lectore^hoor ;  the  margin  is  ra- 
laerved  for  subseqaent  corrections  and  additions.  At  the  end  of  the 
-aemester,  the  Btf^  of  any  one  coarse  can  be  bound  up  in  a  Tohune 
/for  preservation.  The  advantages  of  this  paper  are  that  it  enables 
Ttbe  student  to  dispense  with  an  armful  of  cumbersome  note-booka-^ 
rhe  has  only  to  carry  as  many  Bif/teat  a  time  as  he  has  separate  lectures 
•to  attend — and  prevents  the  waste  of  paper.  In  buying  a  note-book, 
.the  student  runs  the  risk  of  getting  one  either  too  small  or  too  large; 
but  with  the  Pandectenpapier^  he  has  only  to  add  a  .fl!^/^  from  time  to 
time,  and  he  can  also  intercalate  as  long  as  the  HefUzre  unbound. 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  the  PandecteapapUr 
.has  not  been  introduced  into  our  American  colleges.  It  is  by  far 
4he  most  practical  method  of  taking  notes.  The  HefU  are  carried 
Jn  a  small  black  leather  portfolio  {Mdppe),  just  large  enough  to  hold 
itbree  or  four  at  a  time,  and  flexible  enough  to  be  rolled  up  and 
4)arried  conveniently  under  the  arm.  The  notes  are  always  written 
in  ink.  The  inkstand  generally  used  is  not  flat  bottomed,  as  with  us, 
but  terminates  in  a  sharp  point  of  iron,  which  can  be  thrust  into  the 
desk.  When  carried  in  the  pocket,  the  point  is  protected  by  a  cap- 
sule of  horn  that  screws  over  it. 

The  conduct  of  the  students  during  the  lecture-hour  is  propriety 
Itself.  One  might  attend  hundreds  of  lectures  in  different  universi- 
iies,  without  witnessing  any  disorder  or  whispering.  The  first  attempt 
to  create  such  disturbances  as  disgrace  the  halls  of  our  colleges  would 
be  punished  by  the  summary  expulsion  of  all  the  offenders.  To  an 
American  facility,  the  discipline  in  the  €krman  universities  will  ap- 
pear lax  in  more  than  one  respect.  There  are  no  chapeUservices,  no 
marks,  no  tutorial  supervision.  The  student  is  free  to  live  where 
and  as  he  pleases,  his  movements  are  unfettered.  But  whatever 
else  the  University  may  wink  at,  it  never  tolerates  disorder  snd 
disrespect  in  the  lecture-room.  The  student  is  treated  as  a 
man  leaving  a  sense  of  propriety^  and  duty.  If  he  does  not  like  a 
particular  professor,  he  can  hear  another ;  if  he  does  not  like  a  par- 
tieular  university,  he  can  go  elsewhere.  If  he  does  not  feel  disposed 
to  attend  on  a  particular  day  he  can  stay  sway.  '  But  if  he  attends, 
he  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  as  in  all  respects  a  man. 

The  German  student,  however,  has  one  privilege  which  the  Amer* 
can  has  not :  he  can  manifest  his*  wishes  by-  scraping  his  feet  on  the 
floor.  If  a  professor  lectures  too  fast  or  fails  to  explain  a  point  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  his  hearers,  or  if  he  lectures  over  the 
hour,  instantly  you  will  hear  three  or  four  pairs  of  shoes  at  work. 
This  hint  is  always  taken  by  the  professor  in  good  part.  With  re- 
gard to  lecturing  over  the  hour,  the  practice  varies.  Where  the 
students  know  that  the  course  is  a  heavy  one,  in*  which  the  professor 
has  need  of  all  the  time  he  can  get,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  intermpti 
unless  the  time  of  '*  grace  "  should  exceed  five  minutes. 
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SECOND  ABTICLB. 


BTTTDY  OF  LAW  AT    BBRLIir  AND  GOTTINOBN. 

[At  tho  close  of  the  Winter  semester  (the  middle  of  March,  1868), 
and  a  season,  it  proved,  of  sickness  and  low  spirits,  oar  Student 
makes  a  trip  to  Berlin,  where  ho  was  struck  **with  the  energy,  I 
might  almost  say  the  agony  of  preparation,'*  **in  which  the  city 
resembled  a  huge  camp,''  two  or  three  years  before  the  formal  dec- 
laration of  war.  Hero  he  decided  to  remain  for  the  Summer  semester, 
and  enter  on  study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Law.  ] 

Brief  Exprievce  rf  Stttdcnt  Lif^  in  Derlin. 

I  obtained  from  the  University  secretary  tho  necessary  Ahfian§^ 
Keuffnisa  (honorable  dismissal),  and  removcil  to  Berlin  about  the 
middle  of  April.  The  ceremony  of  re-matriculation  was  very  simple. 
Coming  as  a  regular  student  from  another  German  university,  I  hmd 
only  to  deposit  the  Ahgangtaeugniu  with  the  Berlin  secretary,  pay  a 
small  fee,  and  give  the  customary  pledge,  the  band-shake,  to  the 
Hector.  I  then  matriculated  in  the  legal  faculty.  This  transferring 
one's  self  from  one  faculty  to  another  is  called  expressively  by  the 
students,  Umsattdn^  changing  saddles.  One  can  meet  students  who 
have  performed  the  operation  three  or  four  times ;  fouling  in  OTery 
attempt  at  a  degree,  they  are  content  to  drift  along  from  semester  to 
semester  and  bear  the  title  of  hemooste  Ildupter^  moss-grown  heads. 

The  Berlin  University  at  that  time  was  in  its  glory.  The  medical 
faculty  was  uncommonly  strong.  In  theology  there  were  such  men 
as  Domer,  Ilcngstenberg,  Niedner,  and  Twcsden,  in  philosophy 
Trendelenburg,  Hclfferich,  Michelet,  in  the  natural  sciences  Dove, 
Rose,  Braun,  in  political  economy  Helwing  and  Hanssen,  in  history 
Droysen,  Kanke,  Jaff^,  EOpke,  Eiepert,  in  philology  Steinthal,  Bopp, 
BOckh,  Bckker,  Haupt,  Weber.  ^lany  of  these  illustrious  men 
liave  been  called  to  their  rebt ;  their  places  have  been  taken,  we  can 
scarcely  say  filled,  by  their  successors.  In  law  there  were  Bruns, 
Gneist,  Iloltzcndorff,  Rudorff,  Richter,  Bcseler,  Homeyer,  Ileffter, 
and  many  others ;  I  have  named  only  the  most  illustrious.  Gneist  is 
the  well-known  politician  and  leading  debater  in  the  Prussian  Par- 
liament and  the  Imperial  Diet.  Holtzendorff  is  now  professor  in 
Munich ;  Rudolff,  and,  I  believe,  Homeyer  and  Richter  are  deceased. 
The  brightest  stars  of  the  Berlin  legal  faculty — Savigny  and  Puchta 
— had  already  set ;  in  fact,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  I  might  hare 
done  better  for  the  first  semester  or  two  by  going  to  Heidelberg, 
where  Vangerow  was  then  in  his  prime.  Yet-the  loss  was  not  great. 
41 
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In  fact,  I  may  say,  once  for  all,  that  a  student  cannot  go  very  far  oat 
of  his  way  in  selecting  any  one  of  the  leading  uniyersities.  Two  of 
the  most  delightful  and  most  profitable  months  of  my  life  were 
once  passed  in  even  a  very  small  nnivenity,  the  name  and  fame  of 
which  have  scarcely  reached  America.  I  mean  Marburg,  about  half 
way  between  Frankfort  and  Cassel.  The  number  of  students,  all 
told,  did  not  exceed  four  hundred,  and  the  professors  were  corre- 
ppondingly  few.  Yet  I  was  surprised  at  the  comparatively  large  num- 
ber of  eminent  men  and  the  general  breadth  of  culture.  The  reader 
may  be  assured  that  the  smaller  universities,  such  as  Marburg,  Roe- 
took,  Grcifswald,  Tabingen,  differ  from  the  larger  ones  in  extent,  in 
quantity,  rather  than  in  quality.  Unless  the  student  be  engaged  in 
some  very  limited  specialty,  he  can  do  well  almost  anywhere. 

To  decide  upon  the  study  of  the  law  is  one  thing ;  to  carry  out  the 
decision  is  another.  By  consulting  the  list — still  in  my  possesion — 
of  Berlin  lectures  for  the  summer  of  1863,  I  find  that  there  were 
announced  no  less  than  59  courses  of  lectures  on  legal  topics,  cov- 
ering 183  hours  per  week  I  That  the  reader,  if  of  a  leg^l  turn  of 
mind,  may  form  some  idea  of  what  a  legal  faculty  in  Qermany  is, 
and  what  it  accomplishea,  I  give  the  list  entire : 

Bktydcpady  and  BMhodohmfif  the  SMena  qf  Law^  by  Professon  Hoydemaan  and 
Holtsendorff.  and  Dr.  Schmidt. 
Nuhtrrechl,  or  PkUomp/Mof  Law,  by  Profcisor  Heydemnui. 
Jtuti/utes,  by  ProfeMon  Brans  and  Oneist. 
JBttory  (nut  Ardueelogy  (if  Ou  Roman  Law,  the  same. 
HMory  <^  Civil  Ptoomn  amonq  (At  RonuMns^  the  same. 
I/ulUuUs,  by  Dm.  Rlvfef  and  Do^enkolb. 
SdBd  Oue»  in  Roman  Law,  ezpUned  by  Dr.  D^genkolbc 
PandeeU,  by  Professor  Rodorff. 
Mlr^recM  (Doctrine  of  Inheritance),  by  Dr.  Baron. 


Pandects  and  UiiiTtcht.  bv  Dr.  Witte. 

PandeeU,  expiafnea  oy  i 
Ik  SoluHonibui,  (D.  xM.  8).  explained  by  Dr.  Schmidt. 


JSdece  Pamuu»ftfim  Ihn  PaniUcU,  explained  by  Professor  RadoUf  and  Dr.  WItta. 


lYacfieal  ExercUea  in  Roman  Law  (a  sort  of  Moot  Court),  by  Dr.  Baron. 

Etd«Ha»tieai  Law,  CaikoUe  a»d  Pro(e$tanl,  by  Professor  lOchter  and  Drs.  Friedberx 
and  Hinschius. 

Law  (^  NaMmon^,  by  Dr.  VMedbeig. 

Pradical  Ejcerdses  in  EcdedoiUoal  Law^  by  Professor  Rlchter,  and  Drs.  Friedberg 
and  Hinschins. 

JUgtory  qf   German  CmuUtuOonal  Law,  by  Ptofessors  Beseler  and  Daniels,  and 
Dr.  KOhns. 

HUtory  qf  the  Dtclineqfthe  Roman-Oerman  Snpin,  by  Professor  LaBcixoOe. 

German  Common  Law,  by  Professor  Homeyer. 

Law  of  Promiesory  NoUe,  by  Dr.  Kflhns. 
.  Practical  Exereinee  in  German  Law,  by  Professor  Beseler. 

Public  and  Pritate  Rlffktsif  German  Soeereigm,  by  Professors  Beseler  and  Hol^ 
seodortf. 

German  ConttttutHondt  Law,  by  Professor  Daniels. 

Church  and  State,  by  Friedberg. 

Practical  Exercisee  in  Stale  Law,  bj  Professor  If  oltxendorff. 

JMemnfional  Law,  by  Professois  Ueffter  and  Holtsendorff. 

Civil  Procedure,  according  to  itw  Common  Law  qf  Germany  and  (he  PrueHan  Cbde^ 
by  Professors  Heffter  and  Brans. 

Tike  eame^  indudkng  ako  ike  Code  Napoleon  (for  the  Bhine  provinces),  by  Dr. 
Blnschins. 

Practical  Ererdset  Ia  AvcMlvrc  by  Dr.  Hinschhis. 

Criminal  Law,  by  Professors  Gniest  and  Berner. 

CHminal  Prooedure,  by  Profeesors  Heffter.  Gneist  and  Beraer. 

Practical  Eiertifee  in  Criminal  Law,  by  Professor  Beraer. 

The  Death  Penatty,  hj-Vtoiemat  Holtsendorff. 

PudterttUtry  System,  the  same. 

Prvsnan  (xtde,  by  Professors  Daniels  and  Heydemann. 

Oeedai  (^yettUm*  under  the  Prueiian  Code,  by  Professor  Heydemann. 

Doctrine  qf  Inheritance  in  PrueHa,  by  Dr.  Boraemann. 

metar^  qf  (he  Code  IfafaUam  •  by  Dr.  fiiviar. 
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JDi0fii%  OoMmuOanat  tiWa^,  hy  Profcmor  GndBt 

Ybe  total  number  o!  prof^eson  and  doctors  {Privat-dbeMen)  tm 
the  list  is  tireniy-one. 

A  few  qnalifjing  and  explanatoiy  rematkki  will  not  be  snperflttom. 
In  the  first  place,  not  all  the  lectures  announced,  especially  at  a 
university  like  Berlin,  ar6  actually  «*ead.  The  professor,  or  Privat- 
doemt^  upon  whom  has  been  Conferred  the  t^ias  doeendi,  the 
privilege  of  lecturing,  is  held  to  announce  at  least  one  pMiee  each 
semester.  But  if  auditors  fail  to  present  themselves  in  sufficient  num- 
>  bers,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  the  course  ia  not  delivered,  thb 
lecturer  is  exonerated.  This  may  seem  an  odd  procedure,  but  the 
explanation  is  not  remote.  A  (German  university  faculty  conaistt  of 
professors  (either  regular  or  extraordinary),  and  Privat-doeenUi^  who 
are  nothing  more  than  candidates  for  professorships.  The  univenity 
looks  to  its  professors  for  bearing  the  burden  of  instruction;  th^ 
Pritat-doeentenYeep  the  professors  up  to  the  mark  by  competing  with 
them.  A  Privat-docent  is  free  to  lecture  on  any  topic  connected  with 
his  department,  even  although  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  sam^ 
topic  may  have  been  announced  by  A  professor.  The  reader  Ifill 
observe  that  the  above  list  contains  several  instances  of  such  direct 
competition.  But  ordinarily  the  PHtat-ddeerU  prefers  to  compete 
indirectly,  as  it  were,  by  reading  on  some  special  topic  that  is  not 
taken  up  by  any  of  the  professors.  These  special-topic  lectures  are 
the  germs  of  future  essays  and  monographs ;  after  the  PHwU-doeent 
has  worked  his  lectures  into  the  proper  shape  by  repeated  reading^ 
he  publishes  them  in  book-form,  with  a  view  to  tirider  reputation, 
ttid  a  ''call.*'  But  if  the  topic  is  too  remote,  too  special,  the  lec- 
ttirer  will  not  find  hearers.  In  fact,  a  professor,  or  even  a  Pritat- 
doeent,  whose  reputation  is  already  established,  and  whose  time  U 
occupied  with  i^rioafiifi  lectures,  will  purposely  select  a  very  special 
topic,  so  as  not  to  attract  hearers  and  yet  comply  with  the  regulations. 
On  general  principles,  then,  I  should  say  that  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  lectures  announced  in  the  above  list'were  not  read.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  St  was  the  summer  semes- 
ter, which  is  always  &nd  everywhere  '^ lighter**  than  the  winter,  t 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  should  get  the  actual  amount  of  winter 
Work  by  restoring  the  twenty  per  cent. 

LfffcA  Pr^e>tUm  in  Oermtmy, 
The  study  of  law  in  Germany  is  treated  seriously.  Ko  one  is 
admitted  to  the  bar  or  to  the  bench  who  has  not  been  through  the  full 
university  course.  This  of  itself  presupposes  the  gymnasial  course. 
The  consequence  is  that  every  practitioner  and  every  judge,  down  to 
the  humblest  justice  of  the  peace,  has  had  a  th&rough  dauieal  and  U{fal 
eJueation,  Can  wo  wonder,  then,  at  the  pride  with  which  Germany 
points  to  her  judicial  system,  and  the  scarcely  concealed  disdain 
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with  which  she  looks  down  upon  the  uncertainty  and  circumlocution 
of  the  English  and  the  American?  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  draw 
invidious  comparisons.  It  must  be  admitted  that  our  bat  judges  and 
our  deit  lawyers  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  land.  But 
the  world  is  not  made  up  of  best  men.  Allowances  are  to  be  made 
for  respectable  mediocrity.  Here  it  is  that  the  superiority  of  the  Ger- 
man system,  as  a  system,  over  our  want  of  system,  becomes  mani- 
fest. That  system  is  briefly  as  follows.  A  young  German  wishing  to 
fit  himself  for  the  profession  must  first  acquire  the  broad  general 
culture  of  the  gymnasium.  In  the  next  place,  he  must  attend  the 
university  at  least  three  full  years,  six  half-years,  and  hear  certain 
prescribed  lectures,  say  eighteen  or  twenty  in  all.  He  need  not  hear 
them  in  any  prescribed  order,  but  he  must  hear  them  at  some  time. 
He  need  not  pass  the  university  examination,  but  he  must  pass  the 
StaaU-examen^  which  is  a  serious  matter.  This  state-examination  is 
conducted  after  a  peculiarly  German  fashion.  The  candidate  pre- 
sents himself  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  state  or  province, 
bringing  with  him  his  gymnasial  and  university  certificates.  The 
court  assigns  to  him  two  $chriftliche  Arbeiten^  that  is,  two  cases 
which  have  actually  come  up  on  appeal,  and  upon  which  he  must 
give  a  reference.  He  gets  fac-similcs  of  all  the  papers  in  each  case, 
from  the  original  summons  down  to  the  final  appeal  in  error,  and 
also  all  the  evidence.  In  his  reference  he  must  review  every  point 
taken  on  both  sides,  whether  of  law  or  of  fact,  whether  contro- 
verted or  not.  In  short,  he  must  subject  each  case  to  an  exhaustive 
theoretical  analysis,  and  submit  his  reports  in  writing.  This  is  a 
labor  of  several  months.  After  the  tehriftUchs  Arbeiten  have  been 
read  and  approved  by  the  Court,  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  an  oral 
examination,  which  lasts  from  two  to  three  hours.  This  second 
ordeal  over,  he  becomes  an  Auditor,  That  is  to  say,  he  is  assigned 
to  some  one  of  the  higher  courts  {Obergerichte)  as  a  compulsory  lis- 
tener to  all  the  proceedings  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
years,  he  has  his  choice  either  to  pass  his  second  examination  then 
and  be  admitted  to  practice,  or  to  wait  two  years  longer  as  Assessor^ 
that  is,  as  one  who  sits  on  the  bench  with  the  judges,  but  has  no 
vote,  and  then  pass  a  final  examination  as  a  candidate  for  judicial 
appointment. 

A  German  state,  it  is  evident,  does  not  regard  cither  the  practice 
or  the  administration  of  the  law  as  something  to  be  *^  picked  up/^ 
While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  no  amount  of  teaching  and  examining 
will  make  a  lawyer  of  a  man  whom  nature  intended  for  something 
else,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  German  system  works 
admirably  in  suppressing  shysters,  pettifogers,  and  low-lived  indi- 
viduals of  all  sorts.  One  cannot  take  the  first  step  toward  entering 
the  profession  without  having  acquired  some  substantial  knowledge, 
some  elements  of  culture  and  breeding.    The  law  itself  in  Germany  has 
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its  defectfi,  obvious  and  grave  ones ;  but  these  spring  from  the  polit- 
ical and  social  organization  of  the  country,  and  are  not  due  especially 
to  the  bench  or  the  bar.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Qerman  system 
is  to  develop  a  body  of  enlightened,  upright  jurists,  and  to  make  the 
course  of  justice  prompt  and  inexpensive.  Tlie  judges,  holding 
their  office  by  royal  appointment,  and  utterly  indifferent  to  so-called 
public  opinion,  watch  the  lawyers  very  sharply  and  compel  them  to 
expedite  matters.  Besides,  they  regard  themselves  more  as  equit- 
able umpires,  than  as  judges  in  our  sense.  They  try  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  compromises,  and  go  far  more  than  our  judges 
into  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  A  judge,  according  to  the  English 
or  American  system,  contents  himself  with  passing  his  opinion  on 
points  that  have  been  expressly  raised ;  in  Qermany  he  will  often 
take  cognizance  of  points  that  have  not  been  raised.  In  other  words, 
he  regards  the  equitable  rights  of  the  client  as  the  main  thing,  and 
is  not  disposed  to  let  them  be  sacrificed  through  the  laches  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  attorney. 

'  Ptepcaratory  Study  for  Legal  Prttdl^e, 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  way  in  which  law  is 
studied  in  Qermany,  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  substance  of 
the  instruction,  reserving  a  fuller  discussion  of  it  for  a  subsequent 
chapter.  The  law  of  Germany  has  a  threefold  origin :  it  is  either 
Roman,  or  German,  or  the  product  of  recent  legislation.  By  Roman 
law  is  meant  that  set  of  rules  and  principles  which  is  contained  in 
the  CarpuB  juris  citilis^  the  codification  made  at  Constantinople  in 
the  sixth  century  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  To  explain 
how  the  eorpvB  juris  came  to  be  adopted  in  Germany,  would  lead  me 
too  far  out  of  my  way.  The  adoption  grew  out  of  the  intimate 
political  relations  existing  between  Germany  and  Italy,  where  the 
old  Roman  Law,  as  Savigny  hns  shown,  had  never  gone  out  of  use. 
It  was  begun  under  the  Hohenstaufcn  or  Swabian  dynasty,  but  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly,  and  was  not  thoroughly  completed  even  at  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Reformation.  Its  career  was  a  prolonged  struggle  between 
the  **  illiterate^*  law  of  the  folk  and  the  subtleties  of  the  clerks  and 
doctors  at  the  seats  of  learning.  A  somewhat  similar  phenomenon, 
but  attended  with  very  different  results,  may  be  observed  in  the  course 
of  English  Common  Law.  The  Canonists  and  Civilians  of  Oxford 
.'Tied  to  introduce  the  corpus  juris  into  England,  and  came  nearer 
to  success  than  is  commonly  known.  In  Germany,  the  passages  of 
the  carpus  juris  not  annotated  by  the  Glossators  of  the  Italian  school 
are  not  regarded  as  received.  But  these  are  few  in  number.  Practi- 
cally, the  corpus  juris  may  be  said  to  have  been  adopted  entire  by  the 
common  consent  and  common  practice  of  the  German  mediasval 
courts,  so  that  the  presumption  is  in  its  favor.  Whoever  attempts 
to  controvert  the  applicability  of  any  one  annotated  passage  must 
show  either  that  it  has  been  specifically  rejected,  or  that  it  has  been 
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altered  or  abrogated.  Even  in  countries  tbatbi^ye  ^  modem  code  of 
ciril  law,  a  thoroogh  knowledge  of  the  Konupi  law  if  regarded  an 
indispensable,  inasmuch  as  that  law  is  still  appUoable  in  cf^a  no^ 
provided  for  by  the  code.  The  German  law,  t.  ^.,  the  law  of  Ger- 
man origin,  has  chiefly  to  do  with  marital  and  domestic  relations^ 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  real  property,  more  exactly,  entaile^ 
and  peasant  estates.  But  all  general  ideas  on  legal  topics,  the  entire 
legal  nomenclature,  the  theory  of  contracts,  payment,  time,  condi- 
tions, ererything  in  short  that  is  not  limited  or  local,  is  deriyed 
from  the  Roman  la*  v.  A  complete  and  accurate  understanding  of 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  carpn$  jurU  is  therefore  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  the  lawyer^s  education.  The  Canon  Law^ 
t.  <.,  the  principles  and  rulings  embodied  in  the  ^^rptujnrii  ecmmiiei^ 
or  body  of  mediseral  Roman  Catholic  law,  has  not  been  adopted  tq 
the  same  extent  as  the  corpv$  jurU  eiviUi.  Although  the  uniTersitjf 
title  of  LL.D.  is  doctor  jurU  utrinsgue  (se.  tarn  romani  quam  eanoniei^ 
the  Canon  Law  as  such  is  no  longertaugbt  in  Germany.  The  corfu^ 
juri*  eananiei  embodies  the  rules  that  governed  the  mediieyal  ecclesi- 
astical courts  during  their  existence.  As  those  courts  had  co^- 
^ance  of  everything  relating  to  the  church  and  church  property,  tq 
marriage  and  divorce,  crimes  committed  by  or  against  the  clergy^ 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath,  etc,  their  jurisdiction  covered  many  case^ 
that  modem  usage  has  vindicated  for  the  secular  courts  exclusively. 
The  terms  Csdod  Law  and  Modern  Ecclesiastical  Law,  therefore,  dq 
not  coincide ;  the  former  is  the  law,  whether  spiritual  or  secular  vc^ 
its  nature,  administered  by  the  old  spiritual  courts ;  the  latter  is  th^ 
law  now  applicable  to  spiritual  matters  exclusively,  whether  that  law 
be  derived  from  the  eorpu9 juris  tanoniei  or  from  modem  statutes  i^nd 
concordats,  whether  it  be  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  law.  The 
universities  of  Germany  teach  at  the  present  time  only  Ecclesiastical, 
Law.  The  Canon  Law  made  its  influence  upon  Roman  and  German 
law  felt  chiefly  in  practice  and  procedure,  and  most  especially  in  the 
theory  of  evidence.  All  these  matters,  however,  have  been  thor- 
oughly revised  and  put  upon  a  new  basis  by  the  modem  codes  of 
procedure. 

As  regards  the  Roman  law  more  particuhv ly,  the  course  of  instruct 
tion  embraces  ordinarily  four  sets  of  lectures^  which  I  give  by  their 
German  names:  Institutionen^  BeehUge$chichte^  Pandocten^  Erbrkkt. 
The  InstUutionen  are  a  condensed  exposition  of  the  outlines  of  tha 
lioman  law.  The  order  followed  is  usually  that  of  the  Institutes  ol 
Justinian,  and  the  object  of  the  course  is,  not  the  exhaustive  state^ 
ment  of  all  tlie  principles  in  all  their  details,  but  rather  the  historic 
development  of  the  leading  principles^  from  the  earliest  Urnes  of  the 
Republic,  through  the  Empire,  to  the  age  of  Justinian*  In  other 
words,  the  organic  growth  of  the  Roman  law  during  seven  or  eighty 
centuries  forms  the  substance  of  the  course  called  ImtUutimm^    The 
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RKkUgmMehUyOr  Aetumra  Beckt$fe9ehiMe,9M  it  u  dmm  exactly  called, 
is  a  biaiory  of  Roman  le^^latiaik  rather  than  of  Roman  law.  It  treato 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  Roman  conatitntaoik,  the  growth  of  the 
pleb9^  the  power  of  the  Senate,  the  scope  of  the  mmtvt  emmdta^  the 
f  anctions  of  the  prstor  and  the  praetorian  edict,  the  reacripts  and 
decrees  of  the  emperors,  the  retponm  prudenUmf^  the  history  of  Jna- 
tinian^s  codification.  The  BockUgmhidUiey  then,  aims  at  acquainting 
the  student  with  the  Tarions  agents  and  means  at  work  in  producing 
the  body  of  the  law.  The  Pandeeten  are  in  one  sense  merely  the 
ImtUutianen  expanded;  in  another  sense,  they  are  quite  different. 
The  professor  who  lectures  on  the  Pandects^  taking  for  granted  that 
his  hearers  are  already  familiar  with  the  InttUutipmH  and  Beekttfft^ 
ekUikUy  develops  the  Roman  law  as  a  matter  of  scientific  theory.  "B/b 
does  not  follow  the  order  adopted  by  Justinian  in  his  lAber  Digattcrmm, 
He  seeks  to  define  law  in  general,  to  define  persona,  things,  the 
rights  of  persons,  family  relations^  the  rights  of  things,  modes  of 
acquiring  and  losing  property,  modes  of  entering  into,  suspending, 
and  annulling  contracts,  and  the  like,  fortifying  each  position  as  he  goes 
by  citations  from  the  eorptu  jurii.  The  treatment  of  Erbrecht  (the 
doctrine  of  inheritance)  as  a  separate  course  ia  purely  arbitrary;  It 
belongs  rightfully  to  the  Pand^etmi.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  moat 
complicated  and  difficult  part  of  the  whole,  it  is  more  conveniently 
treated  by  itself.    Vangerow  read  it  in  hia  course  on  the  Pandects. 

I  cannot  revert  to  my  semester  in  Berlin  with  much  satisfactioo. 
The  fault  was  not  with  the  university  or  the  professors,  but  lay  in 
myself.  I  committed  the  mbtake  of  attempting  to  begin  a  new 
study  in  a  large  city.  One  who  has  advanced  beyond  the  rudimcnta, 
aad  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  really  needs,  and  what  he  can  dis- 
pense with,  will  derive  benefit  from  the  concourse  of  intellect  and 
character  in  a  capital  like  Berlin.  But  the  beginner,  I  am  persuaded^ 
cannot  do  better  than  by  remaining  in  a  small  town  for  a  term  Of 
two  at  least.  He  loses  less  time  in  finding  out  things,  in  making 
acquaintances  among  those  who  are  pursuing  the  same  study,  and  in 
catching  the  spirit  of  that  study. 

After  pondering  over  the  distracting  list  of  lectures  given  above; 
and  getting  the  advice  of  one  or  two  acquaintances  to  whom  I  had 
letters  of  introduction,  I  made  the  following  selection  of  lectures: 
ImtittUionen  and  UsehtagesehUhte^  by  Professor  Gnebt,  and  Encydopt^ 
di6  und  Methodologie  der  EeehUwiimnKhqfl^  by  Professor  HoltzcndorfL 
As  the  reader  will  readily  understand,  the  lectures  wero  '*  all  Qreek  * 
to  me.  The  German  was  not  difficult,  and  both  lecturers  spoke 
slowly  and  clearly  enough  to  let  me  take  full  notes.  But  the 
subject  itself  was  a  strange  world  of  tennt  and  ideas.  I  foreaci 
myself  to  write  down  paragraph  after  paragraph  without  being 
able  to  see  into  the  connection  or  practical  bearings  of  tiie 
whole.    Fortunately  I  caught  up  &  hint  thrown  out  by  Profeaaor 
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Gneist  in  one  of  his  lectures,  and  purchased  a  copy  of  Mommsen^s 
Roman  History.  Here,  at  least,  was  something  that  I  could  under- 
stand. Although  my  recollections  of  early  Roman  history,  the  fab- 
ulous dynasty  of  kings,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  centurial 
constitutions  and  the  like  were  as  shadowy  and  Imperfect  as  those  of 
the  average  American  graduate,  still  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to 
learn  much  from  a  master  like  Mommsen.  I  read  through  the  two 
large  volumes  of  the  original  with  great  interest  and  care.  Then  it 
was  that  something  like  light  began  to  shine  upon  me,  that  I  caught 
something  like  an  insight  into  the  growth  of  that  wonderful  organ- 
ism called  the  Roman  Constitution  and  the  Roman  State.  Using 
Mommsen  as  a  running  commentary,  I  succeeded  in  understanding 
my  lectures  after  a  fashion.  I  purchased  also  Gneist's  edition  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian,  but  could  make  little  out  of  the 
book.  The  Latin  was  easy  enough,  but  I  had  no  appreciation  of  the 
technical  terms,  and  no  friend  to  whom  to  go  for  enlightenment. 

[Before  the  close  of  the  Summer  semester,  our  Student  leaves 
Berlin,  and  before  returning  to  GR)ttingen,  spent  three  weeks  at 
Wiesbaden,  where  the  climate,  the  waters,  and  a  quiet  life,  wrought 
a  perfect  euro  in  his  bodily  ailments,  and  his  conferences  with  Dr. 
Maxen,  Privat-doeent  at  G5ttingen,  settled  his  course  and  method  of 
legal  study  for  the  next  two  years.  ] 

Value  qf  a  PHtfot-doeent 
One  afternoon,  at  a  garden-concert,  I  was  presented  to  Dr.  Maxen, 
Privat-doeent  in  the  legal  faculty,  a  stout,  bluff,  but  genial  and  intel- 
ligent man  in  the  thirties.  Our  conversation  soon  shook  off  all  idle 
fonnality.  Emboldened  by  the  signs  of  friendly  interest  on  his  part, 
I  told  him  my  story ;  how  I  had  made  an  attempt  in  Berlin  and  failed ; 
how  much,-  or  rather  how  little,  I  had  done ;  what  a  maze  of  doubt 
and  ignorance  I  was  in,  even  as  to  the  best  books  to  read.  At  all  of 
which  he  laughed  good-naturedly.  *  *  Well, "  said  he,  *  *  I  do  not  think 
that  you  have  done  much  worse  than  other  students  in  their  first 
semester.  Rome,  you  know,  was  not  built  in  a  day.  What  you 
need  is  to  read  certain  books  well,  and  especially  to  go  at  the  Quellen. 
Let  me  draw  up  a  scheme  of  work  for  you,  In  the  first  place,  read 
through  Marczoirs  Institutianen.  The  book  is  not  worth  much,  but 
it  will  familiarize  you  with  terms  and  definitions,  and  the  general 
ground  plan  of  the  law.  Then,  after  reading  MarczoU,  take  up 
Puchta*s  three  volumes  of  Institutionen,  This  will  give  you  every- 
thing you  want  to  know  in  a  clear,  logical,  thoroughly  scientific 
shape.  But,  above  all  else,  you  must  read  the  Institutes  of  Gains 
and  Justinian  in  the  original.  This  study  of  modern  text-books  is 
all  very  well,  but  it  cannot  absolve  you  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
QudUn,^^  1  replied  that  I  had  Gnelst^s  edition  of  the  Institutes 
already  in  my  possession,  and  had  tried  to  read  it,  but  without  success. 
*'  Of  course  you  can*t  understand  it  alone.    You  must  have  Hcu- 
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mannas  Hand-Uxieon  to  the  earpui  juris^  and  yoa  must  read  in  com- 
pany witli  some  advanced  student  who  can  explain  things  to  you 
step  by  step.  Call  at  my  room  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  and  by 
that  time  perhaps  I  ahall  have  some  one  for  you.*'  I  felt  that  a 
load  had  been  rolled  off  my  mind.  These  words  of  sympathy  and 
advice,  few,  but  to  the  point,  had  at  least  pointed  out  to  me  the 
way  of  knowledge.  Henceforth  it  rested  only  with  myself  to  fol- 
low up  the  clue. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  incident,  because  it  will  reveal  in 
the  brightest  light  the  part  played  in  a  Ckrman  university  by  the 
PriwU-doeent,  The  professors  are,  of  course,  very  learned  men,  but 
they  are  not  always  amiable,  at  least  not  always  communicative. 
Standing  on  the  isolated  pinnacles  of  science,  they  are  rather  cut  off 
from  the  world  below,  and  the  student  feels  reluctant  to  approach 
them.  But  the  Poitxtt-doeent,  still  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  phys- 
ical life,  fast  growing  in  greatness,  but  not  so  far  beyond  the  recol- 
lection of  his  own  student  days  as  to  be  unable  to  enter  fully  into  the 
trials  of  his  younger  brethren  beneath  him,  is  the  Vermittlerf  the 
mediator,  in  the  university  organism.  With  one  hand  he  urgei  oily 
the  professor  to  renewed  research,  with  the  other  he  raises  up  and 
cheers  the  student.  A  university  without  Privat-docenten  would  be 
like  a  regiment  without  corporals,  a  ship  without  a  boatswain ;  with 
them,  it  is  the  most  powerful  and  yet  the  most  flexible  organization 
for  spiritual  purposes  in  the  world.  The  student  who  knows  one  or 
more  Privat-doeenten  can  post  himself  readily  on  the  literature  of 
every  topic  as  fast  as  it  may  come  up,  can  get  the  latest  ideas,  pick 
up  any  amount  of  odds  and  ends  of  information  such  as  books  never 
give,  and  always  be  sure  of  friendly  advice.  The  Telation  between 
PriwU-docent  and  student  is  purely  one  of  friendship,  characterized 
on  one  part  by  elder-brotherly  interest,  on  the  other  by  respect, 
unrestrained  by  ceremonial  awe. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  all  the  books  mentioned  by  Dr.  Maxen 
were  in  my  possession.  A  brief  examination  of  Marezoirs  IngtUu-' 
tionen  showed  me  that  the  Doctor's  estimate  of  the  book  had  not  been 
too  unfavorable.  But  Puchta*s  work  was  something  altogetlier  dif- 
ferent. Although  entitled  Inttitutionen^  it  was  really  a  Pandeeten 
treatise,  but  with  a  large  infusion  of  the  historical  element.  It  gave 
me  precisely  the  help  that  I  had  long  sought  after,  a  clear,  concise 
exposition  of  legal  ideas  and  doctrines,  and  a  pretty  complete  gene- 
sis, so  to  speak,  of  the  body  of  Roman  law.  The  first  volume  is  a 
discussion  of  Roman  constitutional  history  and  lieeht8g€sehichte.  The 
third  volume,  unfortunately,  was  left  unfinished  in  consequence  of 
the  author's  death,  the  last  half  being  edited  by  Professor  Rudorff 
from  posthumous  notes.  For  six  weeks  Puchta  was  scarcely  out  of 
my  hand.  I  not  only  read  through  the  entire  three  volumes  (nearly 
2,000  pages),  but  committed  many  of  the  definitions  and  distinctions 
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to  memory,  and  reviewed  incessantly.  In  thiairay  I  obtained  a  tol- 
erably clear  idea  of  what  law  in  general  is,  the  difference  between 
statute  law  and  common  law,  the  theory  of  suqiending,  abrogating^ 
and  retroactive  conditions,  the  distinction  between  a  condition  and  a 
die$  ad  quem  or  a  fuo,  the  Roman  notions  as  to  nataral  persons  and 
jorktic  persons,  as  to  herMlitas,  patrU  potMta$  in  wutnuy  and  the  like, 
the  more  common  kinds  of  contrccts  and  of  real  property.  Puchta^s 
work  is  an  eminently  useful  one  for  the  beginner.  It  gives  a  good 
deal  of  law,  but  gives  it  in  such  a  logical  shape  and  in  such  a  lumi- 
nous style  that  it  captivates  the  reader.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
thai  there  is  no  similar  work  in  English  for  the  study  of  our  Englbh 
coomion  law,  in  place  of  the  antiquated  method  and  jejune,  eighteenth 
century  philosophy  ciilledBlackstone^  Commentaries.  If  the  reader 
can  imagine  Shorswood^s  Blackstone,  Parsons  on  Contracts,  Wash- 
bume  on  Real  Property,  and  Willard^s  Equity,  condensed  into  three 
volumes,  infused  with  the  spirit  of  modem  philosophic  inquiry  and 
couched  in  language  as  fresh  and  limpid  throughout  as  that  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  he  will  form  some  idea  of  Puchta  as  a  jurist.  With 
this  exception,  that  no  English  or  American  writer  goes,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Germans^  into  the  history  of  the  law.  There  are  no 
such  works  in  English  as  Savigny^s  HUtary  ^f  Jioman  Law  in.  the  Mid' 
die  AgeSy  Eeller^s  HiUorj  ^  Baman  Procedure  ^  FormulfB,  RudorfTs 
BeehiUgeKhiehteyhnd  a  dozen  others  that  I  might  m^ition,  where  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  all  the  results  of  modem  philology  and  modem  his- 
toric inquiry.  In  England  and  in  America,  law  is  regarded  as  a 
practice,  a  mode  of  earning  one^s  livelihood,  a  sort  of  blind  swear- 
ing in  terba  moffistrarum.  In  Germany,  it  is  treated  as  an  historic 
science,  in  fact,  as  the  twin  brother  of  history.  Nearly  every  Ger- 
man jurist  is  somewhat  of  an  historian,  every  historian  is  a  jurist. 
Indeed,  the  student  in  history  cannot  obtain  his  Ph.D.  without 
passing  an  examination  in  the  rudiments  of  Roman  and  German  law. 
We  wonder  at  the  firm  grasp,  the  unerring  insight  of  such  men  as 
Niebuhr  and  Mommsen^  but  we  overtook  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  jurists  as  well  as  historians.  Mommsen  in  particular  was  for 
many  years  full  professor  in  law.  Germany  has  been  for  half  a  centujy 
imder  the  influence  of  the  so  called  *'  historic  school,'*  that  is  to  say, 
a  set  of  principles  which  have  been  advocated  by  such  men  as  Thi- 
bant,  Savigny,  Puchta,^  Goeschen^  Yangerow,  and  which  may  be 
reduced  to  one  fundamental  idea :  that  law  is  a  growth  and  not  a 
product,  and  that  it  can  be  neither  compsehended,  amended,  ex- 
panded, nor  expounded  properly  without  a  tuU  and  scientific  study 
of  it  from  its  beginnings. 

Puchta  was  to  me  at  that  time  a  sort  of  condensed  student-library, 
it  contained  nearly  everything  that  I  needed  for  preliminary  instruct 
tion.    But  Puchta  did  not  make  me  overlook  the  QueUen,  upon 
which  my  friend  had  laid  such  stress,    Thaaka  to  Dr.  Mazen'a 
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Qofiperation,  I  was  put  in  the  wi^  of  becoming  one  of  a  trio  to  read 
thet  Institutes  of  Gains,  Fifty  years  before,  the  thing  would  haTQ 
been  impossible,  for  the  work  was  reckoned  among  the  lost  treasuret 
of  antiquity,  like  the  Comedies  of  Venander.  To  explain  this  poin^ 
f cdly,  I  must  go  into  details,  which,  I  trust,  will  not  prove  uninter- 
esting. The  codification  of  Justinian  was  made  in  the  early  part  o( 
the  sixth  century.  The  Boman  law  had  undergcme  so  many  and  SQ 
radical  changes,  the  legal  literature  had  accumulated  to  such  an 
enormous  extent  that  the  emperor,  thinking  to  simplify  matters, 
appointed  a  commission,  of  which  the  jurist  Tribonian  was  the  chiefs 
to  elaborate  a  reform  by  classifying  and  simplifying  things.  The 
work  done  by  this  commission  was  subdivided  into  three  parti  i 
1,  the  In$titutione$^  a  short,  easy  text-book  for  beginners;  2,  the 
Di^eaia  teu  PandeeUn^  a  vast  compilation  of  principles  and  opinp 
ions  taken  from  the  leading  jurists  of  the  classic  era  of  the  Roman 
law  (under  the  empire  before  the  partition)  and  arranged  in  fifty 
books  under  appropriate  headings ;  and,  ft,  the  Codex^  a  similar  ool* 
lection  of  imperial  statutes  down  to  the  reign  of  Justinian  himself.^ 
These  three  parts,  as  one  work,  were  declared  to  bo  of  equal  authority, 
and  to  be  the  sole  legal  guide  and  standard  in  the  realm  of  Justinian^ 
Everything  else  was  expressly  abrogated.  The  codification  thus  pre* 
pared  waa  to  be  regarded  as  sclf-explsAatory.  After  it  had  been 
published,  the  emperor  enacted  from  time  to  time  a  number  of  suIh 
«e^uent  statutes,  many  of  them  very  important  ones,  which  were 
^llected  under  the  title  of  NovdU^  or  new  laws.  These  four  wo]4ca„ 
then,  the  Institutes,  Digest,  Code,  and  Navels,  taken  as  one,  witlx 
a  abort  appendix  of  feudal  law,  and  the  so-called  AiUhentiea  Fr^dm^. 
idfUBy  added  in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Frederick  I.  and  n.,  con^ 
etitnte  the  Corpm  JuHb  CixfUUn 

Concerning  the  Institutes  in  particular,  it  was  known  that  Tiiho- 
nian's  commission,  in  preparing  their  text-book  for  beginners,  hi4 
mi^  liberal  use  of  a  similar  treatise  written  by  one  Gains  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antonius.  They  had  simply  takea 
the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  adapted  them  to  the  usages  of  the  sixth 
century,  by  onutting  certain  portions  re£^urded  as  obsolete,  inserting 
fresh  matter,  <md  slightly  altering  the  phraseology  of  the  portionii^ 
retained.  But  what  had  become  of  the  original  Gaius?  No  onei 
could  anawer  the  question,  and  it  was  generally  believed,  until  the; 
beginning  of  the  present  oentury,  that  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  peiK 
Ished  in  the  confusion  of  the  Dark  Ages.  But  in  the  year  l^lfi, 
Niebuhr,  who  waa  then  exploring  the  library  at  Verona,  stumbledi 
upon  a  manuscript  that  looked  to  him  like  a  copy  of  the  long  lostf 
work.  Bmng  unable  himself  to  follow  up  the  discovery,  for  wont  o{ 
time,  he  simply  announced  it.  In  1817,  Goeschen«  then  professor  at 
GU^ttingen,  was  sent^  to  Verona,  on  Niebuhr*s  recommendation,,  to 
undertake  the  critical  editing  of  the  mannscript.    It  was  far  mom 
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serious  than  had  been  supposed,  and  the  final  success  was  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  modem  scholarship  and  ingenuity.  Not  only 
was  the  manuscript  a  palimpsest,  a  manuscript  of  which  the  original 
text  had  been  covered  by  a  second,  but  sixty 4wo  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twc;ity-fiye  pages  of  the  MS.  were  even  a  dcnUUe  palimpsest ;  the 
second  writing  had  been  in  its  turn  covered  by  a  third.  For  over  a 
year  Gocschen,  assisted  by  Bethmann-Hollweg,  worked  assiduously ; 
by  the  most  careful  application  of  certain  chemicals,  he  succeeded 
in  erasing  the  second  and  third  writings — the  epistles  of  St.  Jerome 
— and  deciphering  nearly  all  the  original  text.  His  first  edition 
appeared  in  1820,  [the  second,  containing  the  emendations  of  Blume,  in 
1824;  they  created  a  revolution  in  the  study  of  the  Roman  law.  I 
doubt  whether  any  other  literary  discovery  ever  wrought  such  won- 
ders. Let  the  reader  imagine,  if  he  can,  Qreek  literature  without 
Homer,  and  then  let  him  imagine  a  copy  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey 
suddenly  unearthed  in  some  convent  of  Wallachia.  The  study  of  the 
Roman  law  in  Germany  has  been  reconstructed  from  top  to  bottom, 
to  such  an  extent  that  Yangerow  dismisses  the  entire  early  literature 
on  the  subject  of  Roman  pleadings,  in  the  following  pithy  sentence : 
All  books  written  on  this  subject  before  the  year  1820  are  useless. 
But  not  only  was  the  theory  of  pleadings  understood  for  the  firU 
time,  the  entire  body  of  the  Roman  law  was  overhauled.  Passages  in 
the  corjmt  juris^  upon  which  whole  libraries  of  angry  controversial 
pamphlets  had  been  written  to  no  avail,  were  now  found  to  be  quite 
plain ;  technical  terms,  once  unintelli^ble,  explained  themselves  in 
a  very  simple  manner.  The  student  had  at  last  a  small  portable  key 
with  which  to  unlock  three-fourths  of  the  mysteries  that  had  haunted 
the  corpus  juris  for  a  thousand  years.  I  hazard  little  in  asserting 
that  at  the  present  day  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  Roman  law  can  glibly 
rattle  off  correct  answers  to  many  a  grave  question,  and  translate 
intelligibly  more  than  one  passage  of  the  Digest  that  proved  itself 
too  difficult  for  the  entire  body  of  Italian,  Dutch,  French  and  Ger- 
man glossators  and  commentators  from  Imerius  down  to  Pufendorf 
and  Giack. 

The  reading  of  G^us  was  not  completed  by  the  end  of  the  vaca- 
tioD,  but  continued  for  some  time  into  the  winter  semester.     My 

associates  were  at  first  P of  the  Westphalians,  and  M of 

the  Saxons,  both  candidates  at  the  approaching  state  examination  in 
Celle.  They  were  of  course  far  more  advanced  than  myself,  and 
also  older  by  two  or  three  years,  so  that  I  derived  great  benefit  from 
their  superior  knowledge.  We  constituted  a  comfortable  **  clover- 
leaf,"  as  the  Germans  call  social  trios.  Our  meetings  were  regular, 
but  perfectly  informal.  We  met  at  one  another^s  rooms  in  rotation 
for  an  hour  or  more  every  day.  Each  man  had  his  own  copy  of  Gains, 
and  the  owner  of  the  room  was  held  to  have  in  readiness  the  diction- 
aries and  other  works  of  reference.     Our  practice  was  to  translate  a 
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paragraph  at  a  time,  in  turn,  trying  to  make  the  rendering  as  close 
as  possible,  in  fact,  to  make  it  what  would  be  in  print  an  inter- 
linear version,  line  by  line,  word  by  word.     The  listeners  had  the 
right  to  interrupt  the  one  translating,  and  call  upon  him  for  explana- 
tions.    Our  progress  was  very  slow.     Although  the  style  of  Qains  is 
simplicity  itself,  we  spent  of  ten  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  over  a  single 
phrase  to  get  its  exact  technical  signification.     Thus  the  phrase  hanc 
rem  meam  esse  aio  ex  jure  Quiritium^  means  one  thing,  and  hanerem  w 
bonis  nuis  esse  means  something  very  different.     It  was  the  object  of 
our  reading,  then,  to  bring  out  all  such  distinctions,  to  discuss  them 
thoroughly,  and,  if  necessary,  trace  them  through  the  text-books. 
A  German  text-book  on  law  always  contains,  besides  the  index  of 
topics,  an  index  of  passages  quoted  from  the  corpus  juris^  just  as  an 
Euglisli  law  book  contains  the  list  of  cases  cited.     Dy  consulting 
these  indexes  of  passages  and  comparing  Gains  with  Justinian,  we 
were  able  to  find  whether  the  paragraph  in  question  was  cited  by 
Puchta  or  Arndt  or  Vangerow  in  their  works,  and  if  so,  what  were 
the  various  interpretations  put  upon  it,  and  deductions  made  from 
it.    This  niturally  took  a  good  deal  of  time,  but  the  results  were 
very  gratifying.     I  found  that,  by  dint  of  repetition  and  collateral 
reading,  not  only  the  outlines  of  the  law  were  fixing  themselves  in 
my  mini,  but  I  was  acquiring  a  high  degree  of  facility  in  constru- 
ing law- Latin.     This,  it  may  not  bo  superfiuous  to  observe,   is  a 
language  by  itself,  differing  from  the  ordinary  classic  Latin  as  the 
phraseolon>y  of  Blackstonc  differs  from  that  of  Byron.     The  carpus 
juris  abounds  in  terms  and  phrases  fully  as  technical  as  the  relitfs^ 
primer  seisins^  estoppels  of  English  legal  treatises,  and  unless  one 
understands  them  precisely,  the  corpus  juris  is  a  sealed  book.    The 
best  Latin  scholar,  not  a  jurist,  could  not  read  a  title  of  the  Digest 
without  being  **  floored  "  in  every  paragraph  by  one  or  more  of  them. 
The  Institutes  of  Gains  are  not  comprised  in  the  corpus  juris,  it  is 
true,  but  they  serve  all  the  better  as  a  propaedeutic  by  reason  of 
their  exhibiting  the  Roman  law  in  an  earlier  stage  of  development. 
Whoever  has  worked  his  way  faithfully  through  Gains,  can  read  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian  off-hand,  and  after  he  has  read  these,  he  can 
construe  readily  passages  taken  from  the  Digest  at  random. 

Besides  reading  the  text  of  Gaius,  we  questioned  one  another  every 
day  on  the  substance  of  the  preceding  day's  work,  and  tried  to  catch 
one  another  in  a  friendly  way.  This  necessitated  diligent  review 
and  preparation  at  home.  The  larger  share  of  the  benefit  fell  to  me, 
of  course,  as  the  beginner.  In  one  sense,  my  co-workers  could  teach 
me  everything  and  I  had  nothing  to  give  in  return.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  duty  of  setting  me  aright  obliged  them  to  keep  their 
own  knowledge  constantly  in  hand,  as  it  were.  They  could  not  cor- 
rect, they  could  not  even  interrogate  me  properly,  without  first  put- 
ting their  own  ideas  in  perfect  order.     No  one  can  realize — until 
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tries  it— how  much  benetit  he  can  derive  {torn  teaching,  and  ho# 
Catefnlly  ho  must  overhaul  his  own  informlttion  befo^  he  will  sue* 
ceed  in  imparting  it  to  a  beginner. 

Jtcenati&iii, 

The  mornings  and  evenings  were  aacred  to  work,  but  th^ 
afternoons  were  devoted  religiously  to  recreation,  either  going 
dvermy  rambles  of  the  year  before  or  playing  an  tinlimited  number 
ot  gatnes  of  KegeL  The  Ckrman  game  of  nine-pins  is  different  from 
Ottr  ten-pins.  The  pinS  are  set  tip  in  diamond  shape,  and  not  in  a 
triangle,  and  the  count  increases  in  a  sort  of  geometrical  ratio^instead 
of  an  arithmetical — with  the  numl>er  of  pins  thrown  down.  Each 
side  begins  with  a  minus  number,  say  300  or  400,  and  adds  ever/ 
eotint  as  a  plus  quantity.  The  game  is  over  when  the  plus  above 
iero  On  one  side  equals  the  minus  below  zero  on  the  other.  The 
alleyi  are  much  inferior  to  our  own,  but  the  game  can  bo  made  to 
develop  any  amount  of  fun.  The  alleys  are  generally  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  garden  of  the  restaarant,  merely  protected  from  the 
Weather  by  a  shed  overhead.  The  game  therefore  affords  a  healthy 
exercise,  free  from  the  musty,  irhisky-ladcn  atmosphere  and  other 
disagreeable  associations  of  the  American  bar-room.  I  look  upon 
Ktgel  as  the  climax  of  amttaement  in  the  minor  German  towns. 

After  finishing  Gaius^  my  friends  P and  M left  for  Cellc, 

t6  Mter  the  state  examination*  I  had  yet  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
to  reiul.  Dr.  Maxen  was  successful,  however,  in  arranging  a  second 
**  clover-leaf "  quite  as  good  as  the  first.    The  two  new  memberU 

were  E and  8  both  Westphalians.    E was  my  superior 

ill  age  and  academic  standing,  being  then  in  his  fourth  semester. 
He  was  also  a  young  man  of  decided  legal  acumen  and  of  quick  percep- 
tions, but  had  not  yet  developed  into  a  very  steady  worker.     8 

was  a  Fuehs  in  his  second  semester,  like  myself,  but  having  spent  hit 
time  after  the  approved  fashion  in  Kneipen  and  Pauken^  knew  very 
little  law.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  then,  I  occupied  the  diirni- 
fied  position  of  teacher.    Indeed,  thanks  to  the  regular  working 

habits  acquired  in  the  vacation^  I  put  £ himself  on  his  mettle  to 

Main  the  lead.  Between  us  we  succeeded  in  keeping  our  Fticht 
busy.  It  always  affords  high  moral  satisfaction  to  know  that  there  ia 
iomebody  worse  off  than  yourself,  toward  whom  you  can  assume  the 
air  of  superior  information.  We  finished  the  Institutes  by  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  I  should  state  that  the  edition  which  we  used 
Wai  that  prepared  by  Gneist,  of  Berlin.  It  is  a  very  handy,  practi- 
eal  book.  Each  page  is  divided  into  two  parallel  columns.  The  left 
Hand  column  is  reserved  for  Gaius,  the  right  for  Justinian.  The 
fWo  works  are  thus  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  the  reader  has  the 
greatest  facility  for  comparing  them,  and  also  for  rciviewing  hit 
studies.  I  improved  the  opportunity,  while  reading  Justinian,  by 
i>eviewing  Gaius  entire,  passage  for  passage. 
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Before  proceeding  to  gire  ui  acconni  of  tb«  wteter  lectures,  I  wieli 
to  lay  a  few  words  about  Ktuipen  in  connertioa  with  the  most  impos- 
ing student  affair  of  ths  kind  that  I  attended.  The  word  JDm^ 
has  a  double  meaning.  It  denotes  tbo  place  where  drinking  is  done, 
the  drinking  hall  or  room  •r  house,  or  it  denotes  the  drinking  itself, 
the  carouse.  The  TSib  Kiuipen  means  to  drink,  being  used  prottds- 
cuonsly  with  trikhm  ;  Vekneipt^  for  instance,  is  the  same  tAletrunhin, 

In  whaterer  other  respects  the  Qerman  student  maj  be  irregular, 
he  always  hnHpU  according  to  rule.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all 
the  particulars  of  the  German  beer-code ;  to  be  frank,  I  do  not  know 
them  all  myself,  for  they  are  as  complicated  and  numerous  as  the 
provisions  of  the  NHherbmireehi  (doctrine  of  dbinheritance)  of  the 
eorpui  juris.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  post  himself  thoroughly  can 
study  the  famous  Heidelberg  BUr-eommeni  or  Sauf-eomment,  The 
chief  point  is  that  when  you  sit  down  with  other  students  to  a 
Kneipe^  you  must  drink  with  the  others  and  not  according  to  your 
own  fancy.  Even  if  you  are  an  invited  guest,  you  will  commit  a 
breach  of  etiquette  by  drinking  by  yourself.  Tou  must  always 
'^come,"  to  the  health  of  some  one  in  particular.  The  moduBffper- 
mndi  is  this.  A  calls  out  to  B :  ef  homnU  Jhnen  (Dir)  etwat,  leh  kammk 
Dir  einen  halbenj  eine^i  fonun  eM*,  that  is:  '*  Here's  something  to  you, 
a  half  glass,  a  whole  glass,''  as  the  case  may  be.  Tliis  is  called 
Varkommen,  B*s  duty  is  to  respond,  which  he  can  do  in  a  variety  of 
phrases,  such  as:  Pro$U  trinfihn^  Trinhen  Sie  ihn^  tau/Uhn^  in  die 
Welty  etc.  B  must  also  drink  exactly  the  same  quantity.  This  he 
can  do  cither  immediately,  saying  Ich  homtMmtt,  literally,  **  I  oimie 
along  with  you,'*  or  after  an  interval,  when  he  says,  leh  lanwme  ikaek^ 
**  I  come  after  you."  When  D  comes  Hkit  or  nmek  to  A,  ho  can  at  the 
same  time  come  t&r  to  any  third  man  C,  thereby  making  one  potation 
do  double  service.  If  A  wishes  to  drink  to  the  health  of  B  without 
putting  him  under  the  obligation  of  mUkommen  or  nachkomminy  he 
says:  Auf  Ihr  {dM)  SjmiiUu^  i.  f.,  *<^To  your  especial  good  health.** 
This  is  the  usual  way  of  showing  attention  to  an  invited  guest,  par* 
ticularly  one  rather  advanced  in  life  or  In  social  standing. 

Every  Kneip4  has  a  master,  or  presiding  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  each  man  meets  the  requirements  of  Che  Comnunt^  and  from 
wiioso  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  He  gives  tone  and  character 
to  tlie  entertainment,  selecting  the  songs  to  bo  sung,  and  appoint* 
ing  the  editor  of  the  so-called  Beit  §autte,  Tliis  is  a  sort  of  comic 
paper,  either  in  proso  or  verse,  composed  impromptu,  and  devoted  to 
the  persiflage  of  the  members  of  the  kneipe  and  the  incidents  of 
the  week.  The  master  can  punish  disorder  or  disobedience,  by  orders 
ing  the  unruly  member  to  drink  a  quantity  of  beer,  pro  poena,  as  it  is 
ealled. 

One  of  the  side  performances  of  a  Knoipe  is  a  '*bcer  duel."  Two 
students,  wishing  to  ascertain  which  one  is  the  better  man,  i.  o.^  the 
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faster  drinker  of  the  two,  choose  an  umpire.  This  umpire  places  the 
duelists  side  by  side,  sees  that  each  one  has  his  glass  properly  filled, 
and  calls  off :  One,  two,  three.  At  the  word  three,  each  one  must 
put  his  glass  to  his  mouth  and  empty  it  as  fast  as  he  can.  The  on« 
who  can  rap  his  glass  first  on  the  table,  is  the  victor.  It  is  the 
umpire^s  duty  to  see  that  the  duel  has  been  fairly  conducted,  t.  «., 
that  no  heel-tap  is  left  in  the  glass.  The  victor  has  the  right  to  call 
the  other  his  beer  boy,  Bierjungen»  To  challenge  another  to  the  duel 
is,  in  technical  parlance,  ihm  einen  Bierjungen  au/hrummen,  I  advise 
my  countrymen  not  to  venture  upon  a  beer  duel  vrithout  considerable 
preliminary  practice,  for  the  greenhorn  may  be  sure  of  getting  the 
worst.  The  veteran  student  has  a  knack  at  swallowing  beer  that 
would  horrify  any  respectable  professor  of  anatomy  and  hygiene. 
In  truth  he  does  not  swallow  it  at  all ;  he  throws  liis  head  slightly 
back,  opens  his  mouth  and,  holding  his  breath,  simply  pours  the 
bocr  down  the  esophagus  as  if  it  were  a  long  funnel.  The  rapidity 
with  which  a  glass  of  beer  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  this  process 
is  somcthiug  incredible. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times,  the  study  of  the  Pandects  con- 
sisted in  listening  to  or  reading  a  sort  of  running  commentary  upon  the 
principal  passages  of  the  fifty  l>ooks,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 
But  this  method  has  gone  out  of  use,  in  Germany  at  least.  A  profes- 
sor who  lectures  on  the  Pandects  arranges  his  own  oi'der  of  topics, 
or  follows  that  of  some  popular  text-book,  generally  that  of  Arndts. 
In  either  case,  the  order  is  strictly  scientific  and  the  subdivision  very 
minute.  The  course  is  a  systematic  grouping  and  exposition  of 
the  principles  scattered  throughout  the  corpus  juris^  each  statement 
being  supported  by  references. 

The  winter's  work  was  heavy.  I  had  Pandects  with  Professor 
Mommscn  every  day,  including  Saturday,  from  nine  to  eleven.  Crim- 
inal Law  with  Professor  Zacharitc  every  day  from  twelve  to  one, 
Doctrine  of  Inheritance  with  Dr.  Schlesinger  five  times  a  week,  in 
the  afternoon.  History  6f  Civil  Procedure  among  the  Romans  with 
Dr.  Maxcn  twice  a  week.  In  all,  twenty-five  hours  of  rapid  writing 
a  week.  The  lecturers,  Dr.  Maxen  excepted,  gave  very  little  tempu$; 
Mommsen,  in  particular,  scarcely  any. 

The  labor,  it  is  perhaps  su]>erfluous  to  say,  was  wearing.  One 
cannot  attend  twenty-five  hours  of  lecture  per  week,  taking  full 
notes,  and  not  feel  his  brain  and  fingers  grow  weary.  In  addition  to 
the  lectures,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  collateral  reading.  Besides 
finishing  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  I  also  read  with  an  older  student 
a  number  of  selected  titles  from  the  Digest,  worked  up  my  notes  as 
fast  as  they  accumulated,  consulted  such  works  as  Vangcrow  and 
Qoeschcn  on  the  Pandects,  and  Bemer  on  Criminal  Law,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Rudorff  's  RechUgeschickte  and  Keller's  History  of  Civil  Pro- 
eedure  hy  Formulc^  and  reviewed  the  greater  part  of  Puchta. 


My  relatiouB  with  Dr.  Maxell  became  more  intimAte.  The  doc- 
tor had  eeveral  ways  of  extracting  informatioa  without  seeming 
to  question;  his  favorite  method  waa  to  start  some  Tory  heretioal 
proposition  and  lure  his  victim  on  to  combaiing  it  vigorously.  He 
was,  therefore,  accurately  posted,,  not  only  as  to  what  I  was  hearing 
and  reading,  but  also  the  greater  or  less  extent  to  which  I  had  reallj 
mastered  the  subjects.  At  the  end  of  the  semester,  he  said  to  qi*. 
in  an  encouraging  manner :  '  ^  You  have  certainly  done  well  so  far.  I. 
don't  know  how  long  you  will  be  able  to  keep  up  this  rate  of  work,, 
but  if  you  can  only  hold  oat  until  next  fall,  and  can  be  exempted  from, 
examination  in  German  law,  you  might  perhaps^  go  in'  for  your 
degree.  But  you  must  consult  Ribbentropp.  He.  is  not  tlie  4oaii. 
of  the  faculty  at  present,  but  he  is  the  Nestor,  and  if  he  takes  an 
interest  ia  you,  your  chances  are  good.  I  cannot  help  you  direcilf 
in  the  matter,  but  I  can  do  something  indirectly.  There  is  a  maas^of 
work  yet  to  be  done.  You  must  have  Ecclesiastical  Law,  and  •: 
Pandects  Praetieum^  and  go  through  a  Teg\i\9urJ2ep$titorium,  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  organize  one  this  summer.  Several  students  have  made 
application,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  take  everybody,  and  four  is  the 
limit  If  three  of  the  right  kind  oiler  themselves,  shall  I  reserve 
the  fourth  place  for  you?  '*  I  thanked  him  warmly,  and  assured  him 
that  it  would  meet  my  wishes  exactly  to  place:  myself  for  an  entile 
term  under  his  personal  supervision. 

Pftpming  for  Ejoambudkni, 

Having  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  coming  summer  semester 
would  probably  decide  my  chances  as  a.  candidate  for  the  degree  of . 
Doctor  Juris,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  prqiare  for  it  by  taking  at 
rest  in  the  spring  vacation.  There  was  no  necessity  for  revisiting 
Wiesbaden,  as  my  health  throughout  the  winter  had  been  unexcep^ 
tionable.  But  feeling  attached  to  the  place,  and  confident  that  the 
bathing  would  at  least  do  no  harm,  I  took  a  second  Cur  of  a  fort- 
night. The  spring  of  1864  was  quite  backward,  and  the  weather, 
even  on  the  Rhine,  uncomfortably  chilly.  The  season  had  not  yet 
commenced,  and  the  number  of  guests  was  extremely  small.  As.  ft 
matter  of  course,  the  place  was  lanfftoeiligy  yet  the  change  and  the 
entire  absence  of  excitement  were  probably  the  best  thing  for  me 
ondcr  the  circumstances.  After  suffering  myself  to  be  bored  unmer- 
cifully for  a  fortnight,  I  ran  over  to  Heidelberg,  and  from  there  down, 
the  Rhino  as  far  as  Coblenz,  returning  to  Gdttihgen  by  the  valley  of 
the  Lahn  and  Casscl.  The  last  week  of  the  vacation  was  passed  itk 
making  preparations  for  the  semestrial  work.  I  decided  to  hear 
only  two  lectures,  one  on  Ecclesiastical  Law,  by  Herrmann,  and  one 
on  ErbreeU,  by  Prancke.  This  latter  subject  I  had  heard  in  the 
winter,  but  as  Schlesinger  liad  not  succeeded  in  making  the  subjeot 
clear  to  me,  and  as  Francke  would  be  one  of  the  chief  examioeoii, 
I  deemed  it  exporlient  to  take  the  course  over  again. 

42 
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Sabscqucnt  events  proved  that  I  was  rig^ht.  Besides  these  lectures, 
I  took  a  Pandecten-praeticum  with  ThSl.  This  hears  a  stron^^  resem- 
blance to  the  Moot  Courts  in  our  Law  Schools.  ThOl  met  his  hearers 
once  every  week  for  two  hours.  At  each  meeting,  a  practical  case 
was  given  out  for  discussion.  Our  opinions  upon  it  were  submitted, 
in  writing,  the  next  week,  and  returned  to  us,  with  the  professor^s- 
criticisms,  the  third  week.  This  returning  did  not  consist  in  merely 
handing  the  papers  back,  like  compositions,  with  marginal  correc- 
tions.  After  each  member  of  the  class  had  placed  his  paper  before 
him,  the  professor  took  up  the  question,  and  discussed  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  stating  what  his  own  views  were,  showing  what  views  had 
been  presented  by  the  members  of  the  class,  which  of  those  views 
were  correct,  which  incorrect,  but  not  mentioning  names.  Each  stu- 
dent could  see  for  himself,  however,  where  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
These  verbal  discussions — they  were  not  arguments  in  our  legal 
acceptation  of  the  term — were  very  informal.  The  students  were  at 
liberty  to  interrupt  the  professor  whenever  they  felt  the  need  of 
fuller  explanations.  If  any  time  remained  after  this  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  set  for  the  day,  the  processor  utilized  it  by 
submitting  one  or  more  short  cases  to  be  analyzed  on  the  spot. 

I  give  one  of  the  set  cases.  It  is  a  very  easy  one.  A  has  a  claim 
against  B  of  $100;  B  agidnst  C  of  $120;  C  against  D  of  $130;  D 
against  A  of  $140.  Meeting  by  chance,  they  discover,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  that  there  is  the  sum  of  $100  mutually  claimed  and 
owned  by  all  four.  This  they  agree  to  cancel,  leaving  the  balance 
of  the  claims  to  run.  Some  time  after,  C  finds  among  the  papers  of 
his  father,  from  whom  the  debt  of  $120  devolved  by  inheritance, 
evidence  that  tliis  debt  had  already  been  paid  to  B.  What  remedy 
has  C,  and  what  is  the  legal  character  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  four  to  cancel  the  common  claim  of  $100  ? 

These  practical  exercises  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  students. 
Tlicy  arc,  I  believe,  better  than  our  Moot  Courts.  The  questions  sub- 
mitted are  generally  of  a  higher  order,  and  more  complicated  in 
their  nature,  and — ^tlie  main  point — the  exercises  are  better  adapted 
to  teaching  the  class.  The  necessity  of  writing  out  one's  opinions 
at  length  every  week  and  submitting  them  to  the  deliberate  inspec- 
tion of  the  professor,  has  the  tendency  to  make  one  careful.  Now 
and  then  a  Moot  Court  case  is  well  argued,  but  generally  the  so-called 
arguments  are  too  wordy  and  rhetorical.  Besides,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  speaking  once  in  three  months  or  six  months,  and 
writing  out  an  opinion  once  every  week  for  an  entire  semester. 

The  Pandecten-praetieum  covers  only  the  substance  of  civil  law. 
The  more  advanced  students  have  practical  exercises  of  a  similar 

« 

niature  in  Criminal  Law,  in  Ecclesiastical  Law,  and  in  Procedure  and 
Evidence. 
Francke's  lectures  on  the  Law  of  Inheritance  were  extremely  clear 
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and  satisfactory.  As  the  lecturer  spoke  slowly,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  taking  him  down  Tcrbatim.  The  subject  is  complicated, 
so  complicated,  in  fact,  that  I  can  not  hope  to  girc  the  reader  even 
an  outline.  I  can  only  call  attention  to  one  or  two  cardinal  points. 
The  Roman  Law  has  a  much  more  philosophical  conception  of  sac- 
cession  by  inheritance  than  the  English  Law.  It  regards  the  person- 
ality of  the  deceased  as  in  a  measure  continued  after  death,  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  all  claims  held  by,  all 
debts  due  by  the  deceased,  everything  in  short  that  does  not  perish 
with  him,  devolves  as  a  unit  upon  one  or  more  persons  who  represent 
him,  who  continue  his  [existence,  as  it  were.  The  here$  succeeds  to 
the  defunct,  is  entitled  to  all  his  property,  is  under  obligation  to 
pay  all  his  debts,  here$  defundi  locum  iustinet.  Our  Common  Law, 
hampered  from  the  outset  by  the  feudal  distinction  between  real  and 
personal  property,  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  elaborating  a  satisfac- 
tory theory  of  inheritance.  The  Roman  Law,  on  the  other  hand, 
labored  under  a  difficulty  peculiar  to  itself.  It  was  in  the  beginning 
extremely  illiberal  in  doctrine  and  rigid  in  its  forms.  The  Praetorian 
edicts  effected  gradually  a  thorough  equitable  reform,  by  admitting 
the  claims  of  kinsmen  who  were  not  entitled  under  the  old  law  of 
the  Xn.  Tables,  by  smoothing  over  mistakes  in  drawing  up  wills, 
and  by  checking  as  much  as  possible,  in  favor  of  lineal  descendants, 
the  privilege  of  disinheritance.  The  development  of  the  Roman 
law  of  inheritance  is,  in  fine,  the  history  of  a  protracted  struggle 
between  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  old  herediUu  and  the  equity 
of  the  Praetorian  honarum  po»$e8»io.  The  Praetor  had  no  right 
to  repeal  or  formally  overthrow  the  old  law,  but  what  he  was 
unable  to  accomplish  directly,  he  did  indirectly.  Like  the  English 
Chancellor,  the  keeper  of  his  Majesty^s  conscience,  he  could  not  say 
that  such  and  such  a  claimant  was  not  legally  entitled,  but  he  coaM 
in  various  ways  prevent  him  from  enforcing  the  claim. 

A  most  interesting  course  of  lectures  was  that  delivered  by  Herr- 
mann on  Ecclesiastical  Law.  The  lecturer^s  delivery  was  fluent, 
almost  too  fluent  for  those  who  wished  to  take  complete  notes,  but 
his  language  was  clear,  and  the  substance  of  his  remarks  was,  to  mc 
at  least,  intensely  interesting.  I  can  not  but  regret  that  no  one  of 
our  law  schools  has  seen  fit  to  introduce  such  a  topic  in  its  curricu- 
lum. Surely,  in  view  of  the  conflict  between  Church  and  State  now 
raging  over  Europe,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  lawyers 
and  jurists  of  every  land  calling  itself  civilized  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  principles  involved  in  the  issue.  The  primitive  organiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,  the  growth  of  the  hierarchy,  the  con- 
centration of  power  first  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  then  of  the 
bishops,  finally  of  the  Pope,  the  Oriental  Schism,  the  Reformation, 
the  Declaration  of  Galilean  Independence,  Josephismus  in  Austria, 
the  scope  and  functions  of  Concordats,  the  claims  of  the  Church  to 
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the  Council  of  Trent,  oa  this  poii^t,  the  Weatpbalian  Treaty  of  Peace, 
are  all  subjecte  fraught  with  the  deepeei  interest  to  every  liberal 
thinl^er.  Hienn^n^e  lectorea  were:  to  me  ai  pleasure  rather  than  a 
burden,  while  the  notes  then  taken  have  since  been  of  great  service 
to  me  on  more  thap  one  occasion.  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  a  Tery 
clear  and  comprehenaiTe  survey  of  th^  miM^h  of  Christian  society 
during  eighteen  centuries* 

GOttingen  being  an  exclusively  Protestant,  university,  nearly  all 
the  professors  and  students  were  in  my  day  Protestant,  Hermann 
treated  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  accordingly,  fixHnthe  Prot- 
estant point  of  view^  but  without  beconung  polemic.  His  expoaition 
of  the  theory  and  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  being  based 
upon  Catholic  authorities,  wa^  emuiently  fair^  Indeed,  the  object  of 
the  course  was  to  acquaint  the  hearer  with  the  facts  of  history  and 
the  actual  shaping  of  principles  and  doctrines^  rather  than  to  defend 
or  to  controvert  any  one  system.  Herrmann  qow  occupies  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  position  in  Pnissia,  to  wii^  the  presidency  of 
the  Upper  Consistory  in  Berlin, 

Tlie  reader  con  perceive  that  two  lectures  a  day,  and  an  elaborate 
opinion  in  writing  once  a  week,  to  say  nothing  of  collateral  readingt 
did  not  leave  much  unemployed  time^  3ut  the  most  searching 
part,  of  the  semestrial  work  has  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Dr.  Maxen 
succeeded  in  forming  his  BepUorium^  wp  Esoegeiieum^  as  he  called  ijk« 
The  three  members  besidea  myself  were  studenta  in  their  sixth  senir 
ester,  preparing  for  the  State  examination  at  Cello  in  the  fall.  We 
met  six  times  a  week,  at  Uie.  doctor's  rooms^  from  twelve  to  one 
p^clock.  The  exercise  was  what  medical  students  call  a  **  quiz,"  and 
did  ample  justice  to  the  name.  We  students  naturally  thought  that 
we  knew  at  least  some  law,  but  one  or  two  quizzes  were  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  we  knew  nothing.  The  doctor's  method  was,  iii 
appearance,  as  immethodical  as  one  could  imagine.  We  never  knew 
before  the  hour  what  topic  he  might  take  up,  and  consequently  were 
unable  to  prepare  ourselves.  This  seemed  to  me  unsatisfactory,  and 
I  ventured  to  say  as  much  to  the  doctor,  in  private.  At  this  he  only 
laughed,  and  replied:  ^^That  is  precisely  what  I  aim  at  doing,  to 
make  you  dissatisfied.  If  I  gave  you  ten  or  twenty  pages  of  Yaor 
gerow  or  Arndts  to  recite  upon,  you  would  get  the  work  by  heart, 
I  dare  say,  and  forget  it  again  in  a  week.  But  if  I  catch  you  to-day 
on  some  point  that  has  never,  occurred  to  you,  you  will  feel  vexed' 
at  yourself,  and  when  you  return  to  your  room  you  will  look  it  up 
carefully,  and  then  you  will  not  forget  it.  My  business  is  not  to 
discover  what  you  know,  but  what  you  do  not  know,  and  the  best 
way  of  doing  that  is  to  keep  changing  the  subject  unexpectedly^  I 
wish  to  catch  you  unprepared,  for  tlien  I  shall  certainly  detect  the 
defects  in  your  reading.     Besides,  is  it  not  the  best  preparation  for 
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the  examination  ?  What  yon  need  is  not  only  the  knowledge  of 
facts  and  principles,  bat  the  ability  to  answer  all  BOrti  of  questions 
that  may  be  sprung  npon  you.  Kelieve  your  mind  by  considering 
that  every  hour  spent  with  me  is  an  informal  examination,  and  not  a 
recitation,  and  be  assured  that  you  are  not  the  first  set  of  young  men 
that  I  have  had  in  training.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  doctor's  asstrronces,  and  the  firm  confidence 
that  I  had  in  his  ability  and  sincerity,  I  felt  many  misgivings  for  the 
first  month  or  two.  It  seemed  as  though  we  were  making  no  progress, 
as  though  our  modest  but  hard-bought  attainments  were  a  sort  of 
ten-pins,  set  up  only  to  be  knocked  down  again.  Perhaps  the  ^'eader 
has  taken  boxing  lessons  himself,  or  at  least  has  seen  one  or  more  of 
them.  In  that  case,  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  simile, 
when  I  liken  myself  and  my  three  fellow  victims  to  pupils  ill  the 
manly  art  of  self-defence  being  '^ punished^  mercilessly  by  the  mas- 
ter. Mr.  Bristed,  in  his  book  on  Cambridge,  p.  19$  sqq.  (ed.  of 
1873),  has  given  a  very  racy  account  of  the  way  in  which  **  coaching  ^ 
is  conducted  in  an  English  university.  I  regret  extremely  my 
inability  to  sketch  a  like  tableau  of  our  quiz  in  the  Georgia  Augusta. 
Dr.  Haxen  ** slanged''  ns  plentifully,  in  the  technical  sense  of  that 
term ;  that  is,  lie  did  not  smooth  over  our  ignorance  with  lavender- 
water,  but  made  us  feel  it  keenly.  Yet  his  method  dilfered  radically 
from  that  followed  by  Mr.  Bristcd's  coach,  Tftivis,  And  furthermore, 
the  subjects  themselves,  the  Supplice^  of  iBschylus  and  the  body  of 
the  Roman  Law,  can  scarcely  bo  treated  after  the  same  fashion.  Mr. 
Bristed's  coaching  is  a  mere  recitation,  that  is,  a  literal  translation, 
with  running  commentary,  of  a  given  passage  in  the  Supplices^  repro- 
duced, I  presume,  from  notes  taken  at  the  time.  The  reader,  eveii 
if  not  a  classical  scholar,  can  at  least  follow  the  recitation  line  by 
Kne.  With  regard  to  our  quiz,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  remark,  Sn 
the  first  place,  that  the  subject  is  so  foreign  to  the  reader  that,  in 
order  to  make  a  description  barely  intelligible,  I  should  be  forced  to 
give  about  six  pages  t)f  prefatory  explanation  to  one  of  description, 
and,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  quiz  was  an  examination,  not  a 
recitation,  the  subject  being  changed  abruptly  every  few  minutes. 
My  note-book  is  filled  with  ntfmes  and  dates,  detached  fragments  of 
law,  references  to  authorities,  queries  to  be  pursued  at  leisure,  and 
the  like,  but  it  contains  nothing  that  would  give  the  reader  a  satis- 
factory idea  of  how  the  work  was  done. 

At  all  events,  there  was  the  satisfaction  ot  perceiving  that  my  three 
^jo-workers  were  not  much  better  off  than  myself.  They  knew  more 
law,  but  they  did  not  have  their  knowledge  in  a  more  available 
shape.  Practically,  we  are  on  an  equality.  The  real  benefit  of  the 
quiz  came  after  the  hour.  Having  the  afternoons  and  evenings  to 
myself,  I  spent  the  time  in  reviewing,  with  the  utmost  care,  what 
the  doctor  had  rua  over  hastily  in  the  forenoon.    Still  smarting 
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under  the  lash  of  criticism,  to  speak  figuratively,  and  having  some 
definite  object  of  search,  I  ransacked  Puchta,  Amdts,  Ooeschen, 
Vangerow,  and  my  notes,  for  everything  that  might  throw  additional 
light  on  the  topics  that  were  started  by  the  doctor  from  day  to  day.  I 
mode  no  attempt  to  prepare  for  the  doctor  in  advance.  There  was 
enough  to  do  to  follow  up  his  hints  as  fast  as  they  were  given.  After 
pursuing  this  metlM)d  for  two  months,  the  conviction  finally  dawned 
upon  me  that  the  doctor  was  correct.  The  quiz  was  not  only  a  power- 
ful stimulant,  but  it  gave  some  object  to  my  private  reading.  Instead 
of  droning  over  one  book  at  a  time,  page  after  page  and  chapter 
after  cliapter  in  consecutive  order,  I  was  forced  to  go  through 
each  book  every  day,  from  cover  to  cover,  in  search  of  examples, 
definitions,  exceptions,  authorities,  whatever,  in  short,  might  aid  me 
in  understanding  more  clearly  half  a  dozen  points  raised,  but  not 
exhausted  in  the  quiz. 

By  the  end  of  the  semester  I  made  a  further  discovery.  Dr. 
Maxcn^s  plan,  seemingly  immethodical,  was  in  truth  the  highest  kind 
of  method.  Running  over  my  note-book,  I  could  see  that  the  doc- 
tor had  covered  the  law  of  obligations,  at  least  in  its  general  princi- 
ples, almost  entire,  and  had  taken  in  a  large  portion  of  the  law  of  real 
property  and  family  relations,  and  not  a  little  of  the  law  of  inheri- 
tance. While  zigzagging  to  right  and  left  in  a  manner  that  gave  no 
indication  from  one  day  to  the  next  of  a  deep-laid  plan,  the  doctor 
had  succeeded  nevertheless  in  starting  us  on  all  the  more  important 
subjects.  One  object  he  had  certainly  realized :  he  had  taught  us 
how  to  study.  When  the  last  quiz  was  ended,  and  we  broke  up  as  a 
class,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  shifted  to  an  altogether  new  stand-point, 
tfaiat  success  in  the  examination  would  probably  resolve  itself  into  a 
matter  of  time  and  endurance. 

I  have  stated,  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  the  relation  between 
student  and  professor  is  generally  formal,  savoring  little  of  intimacy. 
There  arc  brilliant  exceptions,  however,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  profit  directly  by  one  of  these  exceptional  cases.  About  the 
middle  of  July,  Dr.  Mazen  said  to  me:  ^^It  is  time  that  you  should 
call  on  Hibbentropp  and  confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  your 
examination.  He  is  not  the  Dean  of  the  faculty,  but  he  is  the  old- 
est and  most  influential  member.  You  must  make  him  interested  in 
you.  There  is  no  ne^^d  of  a  letter  of  introduction ;  you  will  find  him 
very  charming  and  affable." 

The  OeheimjustUrctth  v.  Hibbentropp  occupied  a  most  enviable  po- 
sition. Ho  had  made  his  reputation  as  a  jurist  while  still  a  young 
man,  by  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  Correal  Obligations.  Coming  into 
the  possession  of  a  handsome  property  by  inheritance,  in  addition  to 
his  salary  as  professor,  he  was  able  to  live  in  what,  for  Gottingen,  was 
decidedly  style.  He  occupied  a  large  house  by  himself,  something 
very  unusual  in  a  German  university  town ;  the  parlors  and  dining- 
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room  were  on  the  second  floor,  his  study  and  private  apartments  on 
the  third.  Over  the  grround-floor  the  housekeeper  reigned  supreme. 
CK>8sip  had  it  that  the  housekeeper  was  the  only  person  in  the  town 
who  disturbed  the  mental  quiet  (Oemuthtruhe)  of  iheOeheimjuttknUh. ' 
Not  that  she  was  vinegar-aspected  or  harsh  of  manner;  but,  like  all 
spinsters  of  a  certain  age,  she  had  come  to  regard  men  in  general, 
and  old  bachelors  in  particular,  as  helpless  beings, whom  it  was  never, 
safe  to  trust  too  long  or  too  far  out  of  sight.  The  object  of  this 
anxious  supervision  often  made  a  jest  of  it  to  his  friends. 

Summoning  up  courage,  I  called  upon  theOekdmjtuiiiMraih,  one  even- 
ing,  and  running  successfully  the  gauntlet  of  the  housekeeper  and  un- : 
dcr-servant,  obtained  admission  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  the  library. 
I  found  a  gentleman  not  over  sixty,  as  well  as  I  could  make  out, ; 
of  decidedly  dutingui  bearing,  rather  short  in  stature,  but  with  a 
superbly  shaped  head,  a  winning  smile,  and  the  most  fascinating 
pair  of  eyes  that  I  have  ever  encountered.  Whether  perfectly  black, 
or  only  of  a  very  dark  brown,  I  am  unable  to  state  from  memory; 
but  the  play  of  lambent  light  emitted  from  them,  joined  to  the 
witchery  of  a  humorous  smile  around  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  gave 
to  the  massive  forehead  and  classic  features  a  grace  and  an  animation 
that  were  irresistible.  I  perceived,  at  the  very  first  glance,  that  I 
was  dealing  with  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  Speaking  frankly,  I 
fell  quite  in  love  with  the  elderly  gentleman  who  received  me  with 
such  an  uncommon  blending  of  French  suavity  and  German  simplicity. 
It  was  the  gracious  commencement  of  an  acquaintance  that — to  me 
certainly — was  to  bo  fraught  with  benefit  and  pleasure. 

I  stated  as  briefly  as  possible  the  object  of  my  visit,  mentioned  the 
lectures  I  had  already  heard  or  was  then  hearing,  the  text-books  I 
was  using,  the  amount  of  private  reading  already  accomplished,  , 
the  private  instruction  received  from  Dr.  Maxen.  I  said  that  I  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  incompleteness  and  hurried  nature  of  my 
course  of  study  as  a  jurist,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remain 
in  Germany  beyond  the  coming  Christmas,  and  that  I  was  anxious  to 
take  back  with  me  to  America  tangible  evidence  of  my  industry  in 
the  shape  of  a  degree.  Would  he  have  the  kindness  to  give  me  his 
opinion  frankly  as  to  my  chances  of  being  admitted  to  examination, 
and  advise  me  generally  as  a  friend  ? 

He  listened  patiently,  with  the  same  bright,  flashing  look  of  the 
eye,  and  the  same  good-natured  smile.  *^  Stop  a  moment, ''  he  siud, 
** don't  you  smoke?"  I  hesitated.  I  toM  a  smoker,  but  then  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  exactly  ''the  thing"  to  be  pufiing  at  such  a. 
solemn  audience  in  the  sanctum  of  a  GeheimjtutiertUh.  *'Ah!'*  he 
continued,  '^  you  hesitate.  I  kn&w  you  smoke,  but  you  don't  like  to-^ 
say  so.  Wait  a  moment."  So  the  great  jurist  frisked  into  the  ad- 
joining room  with  the  alacrity  ef  a  boy  let  loose  from  school,  and 
returned,  presenting  a  box  of  unimpeachable  Havanas.     ''There,** 
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be  exclaimed,  **ttow  ve  can  talk  up  this  matter  of  yonra  at  oar 
leisure." 

Under  ordinary  tdrcumstances,  the  offering  of  a  cigar  means  very 
little.  But  when  you  call  upon  a  great  man  for  the  first  time,  without 
any  other  recommendation  than  yourself  and  your  own  story,  and  he 
inrists  npon  your  smoking  one  of  his  best  cigars,  you  may  safely  take 
for  granted  that  he  is  kindly  dispoaed  toward  you. 

My  visit  was  protracted  until  a  late  hour.  The  Geheimjustitrath, 
had  a  great  many  questions  to  ask  me,  but  they  were  about  every- 
thing else  than  jurisprudence.  He  wished  to  know  what  I  had  seen 
of  Switzerland  and  Germany ;  what  I  thought  of  the  war  in  my  own 
country  (then  approaching  a  crisis) ;  how  I  liked  Germany  as  com- 
pared with  America.  In  fine,  I  passed  a  most  delightful  evening  in 
easy  conversation.  I  was  treated,  not  as  a  student,  scarcely  even  as 
a  young  man,  but  as  a  welcome  guest,  or  as  one  who  had  presented 
strong  letters  of  recommendation.  I  did  not  elicit  any  definite 
eKpression  of  opinion  as  to  my  chances  of  a  degree.  In  truth,  tbat 
was  not  what  I  expected.  I  knew  enough  of  the  ways  of  the  woild 
\Jb  refrain  from  urging  tbe  matter  to  an  immediate  decision,  and  to 
be  satisfied,  and  more  than  satisfied  with  having  created  a  favorable 
impression,  and  excited  the  interest  of  the  most  infiuential  member 
of  the  Examining  Faculty.  On  my  taking  leave,  the  ChKeimjuntu- 
ftttJisaid:  ^'Herr  Hart,  you  must  come  and  see  me  often,  once  a 
week.  Oome  to  tea,  and  then  we  can  have  the  entire  evening  to  our- 
aelres.  Just  consider  that  as  part  of  your  legal  education.  I  must 
become  well  acquainted  with  you.'* 

On  relating  my  experience  to  Dr.  Maxen  the  next  day,  he  said,  in 
his  blunt,  off-hand  fashion:  '^Well,  I  think  you  will  do.  Keep  on 
as  you  have  begun." 

I  obeyed  the  OeheimjuMtizratlCi  friendly  injunction  to  the  letter. 
Scarcely  a  week  passed  without  my  dropping  in  to  tea  in  an  informal 
way.  I  always  found  the  same  hearty,  unaffected  welcome,  and  the 
same  animated  flow  of  conversation.  The  host  was  not  merely  a 
profound  jurist,  but  thoroughly  versed  in  the  classics,  and  in  tbe 
literature  of  his  own  country,  and  an  amateur  in  art.  His  collection 
of  engravings  was  not  large,  but  it  was  very  choice.  I  cannot  better 
illustrate  his  genial  character,  and  his  thorough,  unselfish  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  efforts  of  human  genius  in  every  line,  than  by  nar- 
rating the  following  inddenl.  One  evening  the  conversation  hap- 
pened to  turn  upon  Goethe.  I  believe  that  I  introduced  the  subject 
by  alluding  to  tbe  great  number  of  poets  who  had  begun  their 
career  as  students  of  the  law,  **  Jo,  jay^''  said  the  OehHmjugtizrath^ 
^^Oaethe^  das  war  tin  ganmr^  Kerl!  You  know  of  course,**  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  most  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  ^^you  know,  of 
course,  his  stupendous  lines  in  l^tu^  on  the  study  of  law."  I  had 
read  Faust,  aa  already  stated,  very  carefully  in  my  second  semes- 
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ter>    Bat  what  with  Pftndeett  «id  Srbi^tJU,  ^raeUet^  and  BMgefiea^ 
the  muses  had  been  strictly  banished  from  my  tbooghts  for  many  » 
month.    I  had  become  a  stranger  to  everything  tliat  could  not  be 
demonstrated  logically  from  the  eorpu$juri§,  and  was  forced  to  pltfid 
forgetf  ulness  as  to  the  passage  in  question.     **  What, "  exclaimed  my  * 
host,  ^^you  don*t  mean  to  say  that  yoo,  a  itudiasiu  jurisj  have  lor* 
gotten  the  very  best  thing  ever  said  by  mortal  man  on  the  science  of 
law  f    Really,  I  must  give  it  to  you  on  the  spot.    Take  it  to  heart." 
Thereupon,  assuming  somewhat  the  pose  of  an  actor  on  the  stage, 
but  not  rising  from  his  seat,  he  declaimed,  from  memory,  in  a  rich, ' 
sonorous  voice,  and  with  the  most  ezpreosive  emphasis,  the  magnifi- 
cent lines : 

&  4rbm  wkh  Cfemtt^  und  RtekU 

Wie  Hne  tw'  g«  KroHkheUforL 

SU  tdUmen  ton  i3^$ehl&etu  fMl  mah  ^OmthkehH, 

Und  rHe&n  wcki  wn  OH  w.  OH, 

Vemuft  wird  Uhtinn^  Wohlthdt  Ptao$, 

Wekmr.dttuDutknEnkdhUtt 

Vom  S«dUe.  dot  bH  um  atbortn  igf. 

VonDmt—mUidtrnUmtFlraffe/* 

**Kow,  just  see  how  the  great  poet  has  hit  the  thing  off.  Wkit 
venom  there  is  in  every  line,  in  every  word!  And  how  the  climax  is 
reached  in  the  line:  Wsh  Dit,  dauDu4iiiSMhdhut!  Ha,  hal  Hot 
only  has  a  man  to  bear  the  consequences  of  aU  the  foolish  legislstiim 
and  stupid  decisions  of  his  own  day  and  generation,  but  ha  is 
crushed  with  the  accuBMilaited  burden  of  his  iatber^  and  his  gra&d* 
fkther^s  hsininity.  Isn't  it  sublime  %  ^  jo,  ^iet  OoMe,  da$  impt  sm 
tenweifeit  ecMauer  Keri^  er  iMiti^,  waa  er  Mf«a  wciUe.^^ 

Carrieulmm  TUm, 

Between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  summer  semester,  I  mads 
my  formal  application  to  the  dean  of  the  legal  faculty  to  be  admitted' 
to  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  jttrU.  The  paper,  or  dooa* 
ment,  consisted  of  a  concisely  worded  bnt  full  statement  of  the 
place  and  time  of  birth,  and  the  schools  and  other  institutions  that 
I  had  attended  in  America,  and  a  more  detailed  account  of  my 
studies  in  Germany.  I  gave  the  titles  of  all  the  lecturers  I  had 
heard,  all  the  text-books  on  law  that  I  had  read  or  was  then  reading, 
all  the  practical  exercises  that  I  had  attended.  Nothing  was  omitted 
that  could  help  in  putting  my  studies  in  the  proper  light.  This 
curriculum  fyitae^  as  it  is  styled,  concluded  with  a  brief  petition. 

*  Tlie  tnthor.  not  flnding  a  mediodlcal  reoderiag  cT  the  pMUge  to  his  estUfactloa» 
pat  the  same  into  prose,  as  fonows: 

Our  laws  and  legal  ayttems  do  transmit  thenaelvea 

Like  an  intierh^  disease ; 

Thev  draa^  themselves  alou  from  nice  to  race, 

Ana  softly  crawl  from  lana  to  land, 

What  once  was  sense  is  tamed  to  nonsense,  the  boon  becomes  a  torment. 

Alas  for  thie,  that  than  art  a  graoddiUdl 

The  rijirht  that's  bom  with  as. 

Of  that-giooA.  lack-^we  never  bear  the  Bieiiti<m. 

The  reader  mast  bear  In  mind  thaC  the  speaker  ts  Mephistopfaelet,  who,  wrtppai  te 
Faust's  mantle  and  seated  in  his  chair,  proceeds  to  give  the  young  student  advice  ai  to 
hia  itadiea.  and  the  reapacMva  flMrita  w  the  ditereat  f acnluca. 
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Accompanying  it  was  my  Anmddungtibuch,  duly  signed  and  certified 
by  the  professors  whose  lectures  I  had  heard. 

Conferment  of  Degree  and  the  Drepar^ttmi. 
At  Gottingen — and  I  presume  the  same  arrangement  exists  in  the 
other  universities — the  conferment  of  degrees  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
limited  number  of  the  regular  faculty  in  each  department.  This 
select  body,  called  the  Honarm-faeultdtj  comprised,  in  the  law 
faculty,  five  men.  Kraut  (then  dean),  Hibbentropp,  Francke,  Zach- 
ariae,  and  Briegleb.  Ordinarily,  the  application  for  an  examina- 
tion is  granted  as  of  course.  My  petition,  however,  was  a  special 
one,  involving  special  concessions.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  not 
studied  law  the  ordinary  number  (six)  of  semesters.  In  the  next 
place,  I  desired  to  be  examined  only  in  Roman,  Canonical,  and 
Criminal  Law,  with  the  exclusion  of  Practice  and  German  Law. 
The  faculty  of  honors  in  law  at  Gottingen  was  governed  at  that  time 
by  strict  principles,  and  was  not  disposed  to  make  any  concessions 
that  looked  like  lowering  the  standard  of  scholarship.  Hibben- 
tropp, I  knew,  was  in  favor  of  granting  my  request,  and  so  was  the 
dean,  Kraut.  With  regard  to  Zachariae,  I  was  not  at  all  certain. 
The  remaining  two,  Briegleb  and  Francke,  were  set  against  me.  The 
latter,  indeed,  told  me  as  much,  saying  very  frankly  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  I  had  studied  long  enough  and  knew  enough.  Monday 
morning,  as  I  was  idling  over  my  books  and  papers  in  a  rather  listless, 
because  hopeless,  frame  of  mind,  I  heard  a  heavy  tramp  down  the 
passage-way  leading  to  my  room.  The  steps  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
there  was  a  sharp,  authoritative  knock  at  my  door.  I  answered. 
Serein^  and  one  of  the  university  beadles  entered.  Touching  his 
cap  with  a  half-military  salute,  he  said:  ^^ Empfehlung  von  Herm 
Eqfrath  Krauty  und  er  schickt  Ihnen  dieses^  Hofrath  Kraut  sends  you 
his  compliments  and  tAw,"  handing  me  a  slip  of  paper.  On  it  was 
written,  in  curt,  cabalistic  characters : 

Cap  Non  est  vobit  (11)  Xd«  epontal.  (4, 1). 
/.    Dedi  16  D.  de  condM.  causa  dat.  (li,  4). 

Nothing  more.  Not  a  word  of  explanation ;  not  even  a  signature. 
But  it  was  enough.  I  knew  that  it  was  the  summons,  the  token  that 
my  request  for  examination  was  g^ranted.  The  paper  contained  the 
references  to  two  passages,  one  from  the  corpus  juris  eiviliSy  the  other 
from  the  corpus  juris  carwniciy  upon  which  passages  I  was  to  prepare 
and  hand  in  elaborate  dissertations.  Should  these  dissertations 
prove  satisfactory,  I  must  be  admitted  to  the  oral  examination;  if 
unsatisfactory,  I  was  barred  from  applying  again  for  a  semester. 

[The  dissertations  prepared  with  much  painstaking,  both  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  were  accepted,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
our  Student  records  his  estimate  of  Blackstone  and  Kent's  knowl- 
edge of  R^man  Law:  '< Coming  to  the  study  of  the  Commentaries 
fresh  from  my  training  in  GK^ttingen,  I  was  struck,  nay  more,  thun- 
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derstnick,  with  Blackstone's  ignorance.  It  is  scarely  going  too  far 
to  say  that  Blackfltone,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  where  ho  ventures 
upon  some  statement  of  Roman  Law,  is  not  onl  j  wrong,  but  grossly 
wrong;  so  far  out  of  the  way  indeed,  that  one  wonders  how  he 
could  possibly  have  fallen  into  such  a  predicament.     On  the  other 

■  • 

hand,  Chancellor  Kent,  who  studied  the  Roman  Law  carefully  and 
systematically,  is  a  safe  guide  to  follow.  Knowing  that  law  as  an 
expert,  not  as  an  amateur,  he  has  succeeded  in  applying  its  princi- 
ples to  the  elucidation  of  our  English  system  with  a  sureness  of  in- 
sight and  a  breadth  of  vision  that  may  possibly  be  rivaled  by  some 
future  disciple,  but  will  never  be  surpassed.*'] 

Cramming,  ^^ 

The  dissertations  thus  disposed  of,  I  suffered  them  to  lie  idle  a 
while  with  a  view  to  making  verbal  emendations  from  time  to  time, 
before  submitting  them  to  the  dean,  and  turned  my  energies  to  the 
distasteful  but  indispensable  labor  of  '^cramming."  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  days  and  weeks  spent  in  thif  monotonous  process,  makes 
me  feel,  even  at  the  present  day,  unspeakably  discomforted.  What 
should  have  been  spread  over  four  or  five  months,  and  taken  in  homos- 
pathic  doses,  had  to  be  devoured  in  a  few  weeks.  If  there  bo  one 
thing  more  than  another  to  which  I  am  opposed,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, it  is  '^cramming"  for  an  examination.  Not  only  is  the 
brain  worn  out  by  the  effort  to  master  mere  words  and  forms,  but  the 
chances  are  that  when  the  object  is  attained,  the  examination  over, 
one's  dearly-bought  knowledge  will  slip  away  nearly  as  fast  as  it 
came.  The  task  before  me  was  not  to  learn  anything  new,  to 
develop  new  principles,  to  follow  out  some  line  of  independent  inves- 
tigation, but  to  drum  into  my  head  definitions,  names,  dates,  subdi- 
visions of  topics,  exceptions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recite  them  glibly. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  all  the  examination.  But  it  would  be 
undoubtedly  a  prominent  part.  Had  I  been  able  to  prolong  my 
stay  until  spring,  I  should  have  made  things  easier,  by  combining 
memorising  with  collateral  reading.  As  it  was,  I  had  to  make  the 
best  of  my  limited  time.  The  examiners,  I  knew,  expected  me 
to  be  thoroughly  informed  on  certain  subjects.  Inasmuch  as  my  ex- 
amination would  not  cover  the  entire  range  of  the  law,  but  only 
so  much  as  came  under  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  it 
behooved  me  to  work  up  that  portion  all  the  more  thoroughly,  and 
thus  prove  to  the  examiners  that  they  had  not  acted  indiscreetly  in 
giving  me  a  trial.  Being  favored,  I  was  under  especial  obligations. 
So  I  sacrificed  my  general  principles  to  the  needs  of  the  situation, 
and  '*  crammed  "  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  I  had  reduced  my  notes  and  por- 
tions of  certain  text  books  to  a  compact  and  manageable  shape. 
Allowing  ten  hours  a  day  for  four  weeks,  I  drew  up  an  elaborate 
schedule  of  study.    So  many  hours  or  portions  of  hours  every  day 
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were  assigned  to  this  ta|)ic,  so  many  to  that.  I  liBanHBd  eTexythxii^ 
by  heart,  by  sheer  idiBt  of  repetition.  Kot  being  dbdowed  by 
nature  \7ith  a  good  memory,  I  had  to  proceed  slowly  and  very  system- 
atically, catechising  myself  at  every  step.  Th6  three  main  sub- 
jects were  JSrhrecht^  Criminal  Law,  and  Ecclesiastical  Law.  To  tb^ 
first  I  gave  two  hours  and  a  half  every  day,  to  the  two  others  two 
hours  each.  The*  remaining  three  hours  and  «  half  Were  split  up  in 
miscellaneous  cram.  The  process  was  anything  but  Ba  intellectual 
one.  It  consisted  in  going  over  the  memoranda  again  and  again 
until  I  had  made  sure  of  every  point. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks,  I  was  surprised  to  see  how 
much  progress  I  had  made,  and  how  the  memory  had  trained  itself 
to  retain  names  and  dates  and  divisions.  Ko  ono  can  realize 
the  extent  to  which  the  memory  can  be  trained,  until  ke  has  tried 
for  himself  the  experiment  of  memoriziag  an  extensive  and  com- 
plicated subject.  At  &st,  the  attempt  seems  hopeless.  Names  and 
rules  slip  in  by  the  eyes  and  aut  again  by  the  ears.  What  was  learned 
One  day,  is  forgotten  the  ne^  But  the  reader,  if  he  does  n(^  know 
it  already  through  his  own  experience,  Inay  take  my  word  for  it,  that 
there  will  come  a  time  when  the  knowledge  ttieks.  Minor  points 
may  need  occasionial  revision,  but  the  solid  frame- work  of  the  sub- 
ject will  acquire  a  firm  foothold  in  the  memory.  The  subject  itself 
has  passed  into  the  student's  mind,  it  forms  part  and  parcel  ol  his  Very 
being,  and  cannot  be  dislodged,  not  even  at  will.  What  has  been 
***  crammed  "  into  the  memory,  haunts  the  crammer  likte  Banqmo'e 
ghost,  thrusting  up  its  hateful  bead  on  the  most  unseasonable  ocoa« 
sions.  At  this  stage  of  the  work,  it  is  a  problem  to  decide  whether 
the  student  has  mastered  the  subject,  or  the  subject  the  shident. 

By  the  middle  of  October,  but  for  one  onfOTtunaite  circumstance^ 
I  might  have  announced  myself  ready  for  the  examination.  [This 
tiicumstance  was,  he  broke  down  in  health.]  The  week  before  the 
opening  of  the  winter  semester,  I  began  to  be  conscioas  of  a  totid 
want  of  energy,  and  an  inability  to  keep  Iny  mind  fixed  on  one  sub- 
ject for  longer  than  half  an  hour.  I  could  neither  sleep  by  night 
nor  rest  by  day,  and  was  nervous  to  the  last  degree.  It  became  evi* 
dent  to  me  that  th^  was  no  fit  state  of  mind  or  body  in  which  to 
encounter  a  severe  examination.  The  nertousness  assumed  su<^  a 
Violent  shape  that  I  suspected  an  attack  of  chills  and  fever,  or  pos- 
sibly something  worse.  The  physician,  however,  assured  me  that  it 
was  only  a  temporary  pirostration,  and  could  be  cured  by  rest  and 
olMmge  of  air,  but  by  nothing  else.  To  attempt  to  go  on  with  my 
work  would  be  downright  madness.  Fortunately  no  day  had  yet 
been  set  for  the  examination,  neither  were  there  many  candidates  at 
that  time.  Both  Ribbentropp  and  Kraut,  wh6m  I  consulted  more  as 
friends  than  as  professors,  advised  me  by  all  means  to  drop  everything 
and  take  a  vacadoiu  *^  It  will  make  very  little,if  any^ difference  to  us,  ^' 
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they  said,  **  whether  you  are  examined  i&  October  or  m  November. 
In  fact,  the  delay  will  rather  suit  ua,  beoaiuo  it  will  give  ua  mor^ 
time  for  working  oft  prior  applications.  Hanxl  in  jour  disscrtationSi. 
which  we  can  then  read  at  our  leisure^  take  a  holiday  of  a  fortnight 
or  more,  and  when  you  are  back  inform  us  of  your  return.  The  rest 
can  be  easily  arranged."  [A  trip  to  Heidelberg,  where  one  or  twq 
Kneipen  were  arranged  in  honor  of  the  guest,  zamblei  over  the  caade, 
an  excursion  to  Schwetzingen,  and  to  Strasburg,  set  our  Student  vp 
in  strcnsrth  and  spirits  for  his  examination.] 

At  four  o'clock  punctually,  the  dborof  the  Hofrath*s  study  opened; 
and  the  beadle  ushered  me  into  the  august  presence  of  the  examiners* 
Like  myself,  they  were  in  grand  toilet,  seated  in  a  sort  of  semi-circU 
facing  the  door,  and  looking  quite  unconcerned.  An  unoccupied 
chair  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Of!  in  one  comer  was  a 
small  taMc ;  on  it  were  two  or  three  bottles  of  wine  and  a  1>asket  of 
cake.  The  festive  aspect  of  the  room  suggested  a  reception  rather 
than  an  examination.  After  I  had  bow«d  to  the  company  in  general^ 
and  shaken  hands  with  them  individually,  the  dean  motioned  to  me 
to  bo  seated. 

The  examination  was  opened  without  preamble  or  ceremony,  bj 
the  head  of  the  faculty,  the  dean.  Hofratb  Kraut^s  specialty  wee 
German  law,  but  as  that  did  not  form  a  part  of  my  examination,  he 
took  up  Ecclesiastical  Law.  This  covered  the  entire  field  of  matri* 
mony  and  matrimonial  rights  and  obligations^  the  mode  of  contract* 
ing  marriage  according  to  the  early  Roman  Law,  according  ta  the 
law  of  the  Empire,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Church, 
according  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  according  to  the  Code  Napoleon. 
I  was  called  upon  to  state  the  Catholic  theory  of  marriage  as  a  sacra- 
ment, and  the  obstacles  to  marriage  between  certain  parties,  the  imr 
pedimentum  aetatis,  errorUy  vU  ac  metu^  cognationii^  and  the  like, 
the  papal  dispensations,  divorco  a  vinculo^  a  mensa  et  thoro.  The  next, 
topic  was  the  nature  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Catholic  church  and  ia 
the  Protestant,  the  right  of  patronage  (advowsons),  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  carpus  jurii  eanoniei  clauiump     *>    *    • 

The  next  examiner  was  Ribbcntropp.  His  questions  were  much 
sliarper  than  I  had  anticipated  from  one  who  had  proved  himself 
such  a  good  friend.  Perhaps  the  OeheimguUieriUh  had  confidence  in. 
his  prot^g^'s  claims  and  wished  to  demonstrate  to  some  of  his  col- 
leagues that  his  partiality  was  not  without  foundation.  Of  course  I 
did  not  get  a  single  question  on  the  contractus  innominatus  or  the  00H1- 
dictiones.  But  I  was  questioned  most  unmercifully  on  the  general 
theory  of  contracts,  upon  suspensive  and  abrogating  conditions,  upon 
times  and  terms,  and  especially  upon  tho  contract  of  sale.  Had  1^ 
been  writing  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  I  could  not  have  been 
called  upon  for  more  exact  and  detailed  statements.  Suddenly  the 
topic  was  ohaoged,  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  rights  of  real 
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property.  I  had  to  give  all  that  I  koew  or  was  supposed  to  know  of 
the  ways  of  acquiring  and  losing  real  property,  from  the  laws  of  the 
Xn.  Tables  down  to  the  codification  of  Justinian.  This  led  to  the 
senritudes  (easements)  of  the  Roman  Law,  their  classification,  their 
nature  in  general  and  in  particular,  and  their  operation.  The  ques- 
tions came  so  fast  that  I  had  barely  time  to  answer  them. 

It  was  quarter  past  five.  The  Pandects  had  **  blown  "  me  a  trifie. 
The  dean,  probably  suspecting  as  much,  said,  with  a  good-natured 
smile:  **  We  will  now  make  a  little  pause.*'  Going  to  the  table,  he 
filled  the  glasses  with  wine.  The  professors  helped  themselves  lib- 
erally, and  enjoyed  the  refreshments  with  a  gusto  that  seemed  to  mc 
cold-blooded.  I  declined  the  prof  erred  wine;  the  relaxation  was 
very  acceptable. 

The  pause  did  not  last  longer  than  five  minutes.  The  third  exam- 
iner was  Zachariae,  in  Criminal  Law.  His  questions,  like  those  of 
Kraut,  were  not  difficult,  and  were  put  even  more  deliberately. 
They  were  mainly  upon  the  general  theory  of  the  right  of  punish- 
ment, the  criticism  of  the  Roman  system,  the  views  of  Beccaria, 
Rossi,  Bentham,  Abegg,  Feuerbach,  and  Mittermaier,  the  doctrine  of 
punishment  as  a  divine  ordinance,  the  lex  talioniSy  the  theory  of 
expiation,  prevention,  determent,  reformation,  self-preservation  on 
the  part  of  society.  The  nature  and  kinds  of  punishment,  the  death 
penalty,  imprisonment,  fines,  the  several  penitentiary  systems  in 
force  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the  definition  of  criminal 
intent  and  criminal  negligence  completed  the  examination.  At  one 
question  I  suppressed  with  difficulty  a  smile.  '^Can  you  give  me 
the  precise  meaning  of  crimen^  as  it  is  used  in  the  carpus  juris  f  " 
An$.  **The  word  denotes  the  i8fra/«a«^  (the  indictment  and  trial, 
procedure),  rather  than  the  criminal  act  itself.  This  latter  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Roman  jurists  by  the  terms  delictum^  maleficium,  scelus^ 
and  the  like."  In  themselves  considered,  there  was  nothing  about 
either  question  or  answer  to  provoke  risibility.  The  joke  lay  in 
the  circumstance  that  I  knew  long  before  the  examinatibn  that  this 
particular  question  would  be  given.  It  had  occurred  in  Dr.  Maxen^s 
Repetitorium,  and  the  doctor  warned  us  at  the  time,  saying:  **If 
any  of  you  are  examined  by  Zachariae,  be  sure  that  you  know  what 
crimen  is.     It  is  one  of  his  hobbies. " 

Francke  opened  the  interesting  field  of  Erbrccht,  It  was  evident 
from  his  manner,  and  from  the  first  few  questions,  that  he  meant  to 
be  thorough.  Forewarned,  however,  is  forearmed.  During  the 
forty-five  or  fifty  minutes  that  he  kept  mc  on  the  **  anxious-bench," 
I  was  sustained  by  one,  and  only  one,  refiection.  It  was  this :  Treat 
me  fairly ;  give  me  such  questions  as  ought  to  be  given ;  examine  me 
only  on  things  that  you  yourself  have  explained,  and  I  ask  no  favor. 
Ton  shall  have  an  answer  to  every  question.  And  such  was  the  case. 
The  examination  was  very  long  ind  exhaustive.     Each  question 
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camo  as  quick  and  searching  as  though  the  examiner  himself  were  in 
doubt  and  sought  for  information.     .     .    . 

The  fifth  and  last  examiner,  Briegleb,  had  things  pretty  much  his 
own  way.  I  had  gone  into  the  examination  knowing  that  Procedure 
was  the  weak  side  of  my  preparation,  and  had  supposed  that  I  should 
be  spared  any  questions  touching  upon  the  special  developments  of 
the  Roman  law  in  Grermany.  Ilad  the  examiner  confined  himself  to 
the  Formular-proeest  (procedure  by  formulae)  of  the  ante-Justinian 
law,  he  would  have  elicited  more  satisfactory  answers.  Instead  of 
fining  this,  ho  dwelt,  apparently  with  great  delight,  upon  the  theory 
of  appeals  according  to  the  practice  of  the  medisBval  courts  of  the 
church,  a  matter  about  as  familiar  to  me  as  were  the  laws  of  Manu. 

About  five  or  ten  minutes  past  7,  Briegleb  closed  his  examination. 
I  withdrew  to  the  ante-room,  to  await  the  decision.  Over  three 
hours,  I  muttered ;  they  have  not  shown  mo  much  mercy.  The  sus- 
pense was  almost  intolerable.  With  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
so  poorly  at  the  close,  and  the  general  reaction,  I  was  overpowered  by 
a  nervous  chill.  The  time  of  waiting  was  only  five  minutes,  yet  it 
dragged  as  though  it  had  been  as  many  hours.  The  beadle  opened 
the  door,  and  I  was  ushered  once  more  into  the  presence  of  the  judges 
to  listen  to  the  sentence.  They  were  all  standing.  The  dean 
stepped  forward  and  said,  in  a  measured  accent,  as  if  to  make  sure 
of  each  word :  **  Candidate,  in  consideration  of  the  dissertations  sub- 
mitted in  writing,  and  of  the  oral  examination  just  concluded,  we, 
the  faculty  of  degrees  of  the  Georgia  Augusta,  have  resolved  to  con- 
fer upon  you  the  second  degree,  raised,  vera  eum  laude.  Permit  me 
to  congratulate  you.''    With  that,  he  extended  his  hand. 

The  legal  faculty  of  GOttingcn  distinguish  three  grades.  The 
lowest  was  entitled  simply  examine  supercUo,  The  one  above  it  was 
entitled  examine  cum  laude  iuperato.  The  next  in  order  was  the  vera 
eum  laude.  There  was  still  another,  nominally  the  first,  called  intig' 
niter,  or  post  insignia  exIiUnta  speeim  na.  It  was  given,  however, 
very  seldom,  and  only  to  such  candidates  as  displayed  extraordinary 
knowledge,  both  in  their  examinations  and  in  their  dissertations. 
The  last  instance  of  its  conferment  had  occurred  eight  or  ten  years 
before.  Even  had  my  work  been  twice  as  good  as  it  was,  it  would 
not  have  entitled  mc  to  an  insigniter,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not 
cover  the  entire  field  of  jurisprudence.  Practically,  the  examiners 
had  conferred  upon  me  the  highest  degree  in  their  power. 

Ribbentropp,  who  certainly  showed  his  delight  more  than  I  did 
mine,  patted  me  most  paternally  on  the  shoulder  and  whispered : 
**  You  did  yourself  credit.  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  morning  at 
eleven.  We  will  talk  it  up  then. "  There  was  nothing  more  to  do.  I 
shook  each  examiner's  hand  in  turn,  muttered  a  few  words  of  thanks, 
and  fled. 

The  candidate  who  has  passed  bis  university  examination  is  not 
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yet  a  doctor.  He  is  only,  a  doctorandua^  Tlio  ceremony  of  conferring 
the  diploma  is  distinct  frpm  the  examination,  and  ia  confined  to 
the  dean  and  the  candidate.  On  the  Monday  after  the  exami- 
nation, I  called,  by  appointment,  upon  Hofrath  Kraut  to  receire 
the  diploma.  This  document,  printed  on  parchment-paper  and 
not  on  parchment,  is  signed  by  the  dean  alone  in  the  name  of  tlie 
faculty,  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  the  university.  It  is 
worded,  as  might  be  expected,  in  Latin.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
inflict  the  text  upon  the  reader,  especially  as  it  does  not  differ  much 
in  style  from  the  pompous  declarations  of  a  like  nature  issued  from 
our  American  colleges.  Before  receiving  the  diploma  from  the  dean 
the  doctorandtis  was  obliged  to  sign  a  declaration  that  he  would  not 
pervert  his  legal  attainments  to  the  frustration  of  human  and  divine 
justice,  and  that  done,  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  academic 
honors. 

.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  my  examination  every  one  in  town 
who  knew  me  at  all  seemed  to  have  heard  of  my  success.  Even  the 
waiters  put  on  an  extra  touch  of  politeness,  and  greeted  me  as  Herr 
Doctor,  Titles  have  great  weight  in  Germany.  Periiaps  some  of  my 
renders  have  heard  of  the  German  Mrs.  Partington,  who  divides 
mankind  into  two  classes,  the  orderly  (prdentlichen)  and  the  unorderly 
{tmorderUlichen),  The  orderly  are  those  who  have  an  orders  and  the 
unorderly  are  those  who  have  not.  The  case  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that.  Still  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  man  who  is  able 
to  put  Doctor,  or  Professor,  or  StUh  before  his  name  is  much  better 
off,  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  at  large,  than  one  who  is  simply 
Herr,  The  title  is  an  official  recognition  that  the  wearer  is  a  person 
of  some  culture  and  attainments. 

Several  universities  make  a  practice  of  excusing  the  candidates 
for  Ph.  D.  from  the  oral  oxamination.  This  is  called  taking  the 
degree  in  ahsentia.  The  candidate  submits  his  dissertation  and  goes 
out  of  town  for  a  few  days.  The  fiction  is,  of  course,  that  he  ia 
called  away  by  some  unexpected  and  urgent  business.  To  obtain 
the  degree  in  absentia,  however,  one  must  prepare  a  very  elaborate 
dissertation,  containing  a  good  deal  of  original  matter.  In  chem- 
istry^  physics,  and  the  like,  when  the  candidate  has  worked  two,  or 
three  years,  perhaps,  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessors, so  that  they  have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  testing  his 
knowledge  from  week  to  week,  this  dispensing  with  the  examination 
ia  not  such  an  evidence  of  laxity  as  it  would  seem.  No  German 
University  showers  down  honorary  degrees  upon  business  men  and 
generals,  after  the  fashion  of  our  American  Colleges. 
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Previous  to  the  eaCablishment  of  UniverBittes  in  Soothind,  a  residence 
abroad  was  ccmsidered  mdispensaMe  for  all  who  aimed  at  advancing  their 
fortunes  by  other  means  tliaa  the  sword;  and  even  after  these  institutiona 
arose,  the  cu.stom  coatinncd  for  more  than  a  centuiy  in  green  observance.  At 
a  much  later  period,  and  indeed  duwn  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  meet  with  few  eminent  Scotchmen  who  were  not  partially  educated  on  the 
Continent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  tlio  jreneration  now  at  maturity  had  len 
intercourse  with  forei(m  countries  in  their  youth  than  any  other  within  the 
range  of  our  authentic  liistory.  During  tlie  last  thirty  years  the  custom  has  In 
flome  degree  revived ;  and  it  is  productive  of  ao  many  advantages,  both  intel- 
lectual and  social,  that  we  would  giadly  see  it  more  generally  reinstated.  80 
long  as  even  a  highly  instructed  man  has  not  actually  seen  political  relationa, 
social  life,  civilization,  and  reAnemcnt,  under  more  tliau  one  form,  however 
much  he  may  have  heard  of  the  manner  in  which  they  exist,  some  degree  of 
narrowness  will  invariably  belong  to  his  character.  By  auch  a  person  the 
accidental  peculiarities  of  that  phase  wliich  society  exhibits  in  his  own  country, 
will  be  continually  mistaken  for  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  normal  human 
development ;  and  with  Chinese  exclusiveness  he  will  be  become  as  intolerant 
of  a  custom  which  sins  against  his  conventional  notions,  as  of  one  which 
violates  a  universal  law.  It  is  by  no  means  sufficient  that  the  distinction, 
when  pointed  out,  should  be  admitted ;  the  practical  conduct  of  the  individual 
WUI  be  the  same  so  long  as  he  does  not  Jed  that  whilst  the  one  is  as  univemi 
as  the  heaven  which  is  over  all,  the  other  may  be  set  at  nought,  not  only 
innocently,  but  frequently  with  advantage.  Now  this  ffUng^  so  fiur  aa  we 
have  observed,  is  to  be  found  only  in  those  who  have,  so  to  speak,  absorbed 
more  than  one  nationality ;  that  is,  to  whom  the  manners  and  modes  of  think- 
ing of  some  foreign  people  have  at  one  time  been  so  fiimiliar,  that  those  of 
their  own  country  would  have  been  felt  to  be  strange.  At  first  sight  it  may 
appear  that  that  rigidity  in  trifles,  by  which  it  will  be  admitted  our  countrymen 
firequently  expose  themselves  to  ridicule,  is  too  insignificant  a  fault  to  merit  so 
costly  a  cure  as  a  foreign  education,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
magnifying  trifles  to  the  level  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  we  run  no  small 
risk  of  occasionally  degrading  these  latter  to  the  level  of  trifles,  or  what  is  stiU 
more  frequent  in  this  country,  the  half  interest  with  which  we  regard,  and  the 
half  strictness  with  which  we  perform  the  one  extends  to  the  other,  and  a  sort 
of  unmeaning  and  undiscriminating  stiflbess,  which  speedily  becomes  the  grave 
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of  every  thing  like  generons  enthosiasm  or  fearless  slnoeritj,  extends  itself  to 
our  whole  conduct  Now  the  adYantag^s  thus  arising  fVom  foreign  residence 
and  instruction,  it  was  the  object  of  our  ancestors  to  secure  to  our  youth  bj 
positive  institutions;  and  with  this  view  it  was  that  Balloil  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  Scotch  College  in  the  University  of  Paris,  were  founded,  the  first  by 
Dervorg^illa,  tiio  wife  of  the  elder  Balloil  in  1282,  and  the  latter  by  David^ 
Bishop  of  Moray,  in  1325.  Similar  Institutions  of  less  celebrity  existed  in 
other  parts  of  the  Cootinent^  all  of  which  have  either  been  swept  away  by 
successive  revolutions,  or  converted  into  training  schools  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  Those  who  know  how  rarely  the  advantages 
we  have  hinted  at,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  special  ones  of  positive  scien- 
tific instruction,  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  innumerable  swarms  of  our  youthful 
countrymen  who  at  present  infest  every  part  of  the  Continent^  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  an  arrangement  by  which  provision  was  made  for  the 
superintendence  of  their  studies  immediately  on  their  arrival.  Nor  was  it 
only  where  such  establishments  had  been  instituted  for  their  benefit  that 
Scotch  students  in  earlier  times  had  an  advantage  over  those  of  our  own  day. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  foreign  study  by  the  use  of  Latin 
as  the  common  language  of  the  learned,  there  was  scarcely  a  university  on  the 
Continent  where  Scotchmen  did  not  hold  professors'  chairs  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  tuniing  over  tlie  leaves  of  Dr.  Irving's  'Lives  of  Scottisli  Writers,' 
we  have  ourselves  hit  upon  no  less  tlian  thirty-three  names  of  countrymen  of 
our  own,  who  during  this  time  were  professors  in  the  Universities  of  France 
Germany,  and  Holland.  It  was  into  the  hands,  and  not  unfrequently  into  the 
houses,  of  these  men,  that  a  Scottish  youth  of  those  days  naturally  passed, 
when  he  had  completed  his  course  at  the  burgh  or  monastic  school,  and  from 
their  position  they  must  have  been  eminently  qualified  not  only  to  give  him 
every  information  and  assistance  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued at  the  Foreign  School,  but  from  being  his  countr}*men,  and  consequently 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  his  previous  training,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
adapt  their  advice  to  the  condition  of  his  actual  advancement. 

The  four  existing  universities  of  Scotland  were  founded  as  follows :  St. 
Andrews  in  1411,  by  Henry  Ward  Law,  bisliop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  confirmed 
by  Pope  Benedict  XII L  in  1413;  Glasgow,  by  Pope  Nicholas  V,  in  1450; 
Aberdeen,  by  Popo  Alexander  YI^  in  1494 ;  and  Edinburgh,  by  James  VI., 
in  1582. 

In  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  universi- 
ties was  set  forth,  whicli  would  have  liarmonized  the  conflicting  claims  of  each, 
and  put  them  all  on  to  tho  special  work  for  which  each  was  best  fitted. 

In  1868,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  'to  make  provision  for  the  better 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland)  and  improving  and 
regulating  the  course  of  study  therein,  and  for  the  union  to  the  two  universities 
and  colleges  of  Aberdeen.*  By  this  act  a  Board  of  University  Commissioners 
was  appointed,  with  ample  powers,  and  in  the  universities  there  is  a  uniform 
system  of  government  and  instruction — so  that  the  present  constitution  of  tho 
University  of  Edinburgh,  hereafter  described,  will  answer  as  a  type  of  the  whole. 
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Historieal  DmfdopmaU  </  UnweraUieB* 
It  WM  oa  the  3rd  of  February,  1413,  that  the  bells  of  QL  Andrews  rang  oat, 
and  the  crowds  gathered  with  shouts  of  joy,  to  welcome  the  bearer  of  a  papal 
bull  of  Beoedict  XIIL,  conflrming  the  priyileges  of  the  university  established 
there  two  years  before  by  Henry  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  the  tutor 
of  James  L  Wars  and  dangers  by  sea  and  land  had  made  it  hard  for  the 
studious  Scottish  youth  to  reach  the  college  at  Paris  established  for  them  by 
their  own  Bishop  of  Moray ;  and  now  St  Andrews,  with  its  *  peace  in  all  tho 
region  round  about,  its  plenty  of  provisions,  its  abundance  of  fine  lodgings,'  is 
to  have  a  home  of  learning  for  itselfl  In  solemn  procession,  the  bishops,  abbots^ 
and  priors,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  clerks,  passed  up  the  cathedral  aisle  to 
the  high  altar,  where  the  bull  of  '  the  servants  of  the  servants  of  God*  was  read, 
and  after  they  had  knelt  in  silent  gratitude  before  the  altar,  the  whole  congre- 
gation burst  forth  into  the  Ts  Deum^  to  celebrate  the  gift  of  privileges  so  highly 
valued.  In  the  evening  the  townsfolk  broke  into  unrestrained  Joy,  and  the 
birth  of  the  young  university  was  welcomed  with  peals  of  bells,  with  noise  of 
trumpet  and  song^  with  dances,  bonfires,  and  carousings.  The  first  Scottish 
University  is  thus  established.  It  has  its  chancellor  and  rector,  its  charter  and 
its  privileges,  but  it  is  still  a  university  without  a  collegGL  That  addition  does 
not  come  till  1458,  when  the  bounty  of  Bishop  Kennedy  founds  the  college  of 
St  Salvator,  'to  meet,*  as  his  foundation  says,  'the  pestilent  schisms  of  heretics' 
{h(zretia>ram  pestiferis  sciamoHbtu  obviandum).  It  was  followed  by  that  of  St 
Leonard  and  that  of  St  Mary,  in  1512.  But  the  institution  of  these  colleges 
has  the  same  effect  as  Laud's  restriction  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  her  col- 
leges, in  the  seventeenth  century:  the  crowds  that  had  before  flocked  to  hear 
the  lectures  of  the  professors,  and  lodged  in  the  'fine  lodging-houses*  (insignia 
hospitia)  throughout  the  town — the  '  subjects  of  tlie  university,*  owning  a  light 
discipline  only,  and  protected  by  a  sort  of  treaty  with  tlie  townsfolk — these 
crowds  dwindled  down  to  the  smaller,  though  better  disciplined  and  compacted 
members  of  the  colleges,  taught  and  looked  after  by  their  '.regents,'  as  the 
teachers  were  called,  and  subject  even  in  their  chambers  to  the  early  and  late 
'perlustrations*  of  the  '  hebdomadar,*  or  as  the  English  student  would  say, 
*  dean,*  of  the  college.    But  meantime  other  universities  had  arisen. 

On  the  morning  after  Christmas  Day,  1450,  Pope  Nicholas  Y.,  acknowledging 
the  worth  'in  this  frail  life  of  the  pearl  of  learning*  (adentia  margariiam}, 
granted  a  bull  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  for  the  institution  there  of  a  univermtj, 
induced  to  do  so  (strange  as  the  words  may  seem  to  the  student  of  Glasgow, 
who  knew  her  as  a  very  giimy  Alma  Mater,  amid  the  purlieus  of  the  Keto 
Vtnnet)  because  there  '  the  climate  is  fine,  food  abundant,  and  all  things  fit  for 
such  an  institution.*  In  this  case  the  larger  notion  of  a  university  never  had 
any  complement  in  subordinate  colleges.  Tho  foundation  was  modeled,  as  the 
Pope*8  bull  tells  us,  on  the  pattern  of  that  of  Bologna,  and  like  it,  the  students 
were  divided  into  the  four  nations,  as  tliey  are  even  now. 

The  only  other  pre- Reformation  foundation  is  that  of  tho  University  or  King*s 
college  of  Aberdeen,  founded  in  1494.  Curiously  enough,  Aberdeen  had  not 
only  one  university  with  several  colleges,  but  fh>m  1593,  when  Marischal  Col- 
lege and  University  was  added,  it  had,  and  continued  till  1858  to  have  two  dis- 
tinct universities  aa  well  as  two  coUeges,  each  with  its  own  professors,  its  own 
officers,  its  own  revenues,  and  its  own  privilege  of  conferring  degrees. 

^  BritUk  {^HOtUHf  Bsviem  for  April,  1877, 
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In  tho  ecclesiastical  and  political  agitttion  of  the  aizteenth  centorj,  the  uni- 
vernties  were  safferers,  and  with  the  triumphs  of  the  new  or  Proteetant  partj 
over  the  old  church,  old  incumbents  of  ctiaiTS,  and  old  sources  of  income  were 
cut  off;  and  although  tlie  uniyersitiefl  obtained  grants  of  diurch  lands,  wiiidi 
were  increased  on  the  abolition  of  Episcopacj  in  the  next  centnrj,  still  the 
thorough  reorganization  contemplated  by  John  Knox  and  James  Budianan  in 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline  was  not  effected. 

Educational  Organixalion  for  ScoUand  in  1560. 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  John  Knox  and  presented  to  the 
Estates  of  Scotland  and  subscribed  by  the  Sccrcl  Council  in  the  year  1560,  con- 
tains Knox*s  Plan  of  Educational  Organization  in  Scotland,  which  provides  for 
the  equal  distribution  of  the  means  and  institutions  of  education  among  the 
whole  population — recognizing  a  gradation  of  schools,  and  a  primary  school  by 
every  parish  church,  in  which,  in  lack  of  a  schoolmaster,  the  minister  with  his 
reader  or  clerk  should  *take  care  over  the  children  and  youth  of  the  pariah  to 
instruct  them  in  their  first  rudiments,  and  especially  in  the  catechism  ;*  (2)  in  all 
laige  parishes  there  was  to  be  a  good  school,  with  a  schoolmaster  'able  to  teach 
at  least  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue;'  (3)  in  the  ten  towns,  which  were  cen- 
ters of  the  superintendent's  districts  (Kirkwell,  Ross,  Argyle,  Brechin,  St  An- 
drews, Edinburgh,  Jedburgh,  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  subsequently  Ayr,  Dun- 
fermline, Dundee,  Montrose,  and  Perth)  colleges,  where  the  students  were  'to  be 
taught  logic  and  rhetoric  and  the  tongues:*  (4)  universities. 

All  of  these  schools  were  to  bo  subject  to  inspection — the  parochial  and 
burgh  schools  by  '  discreet,  grave,  and  learned  men,  to  wit,  the  ministers  and 
elders,  with  the  goodly  learned  men  in  every  town,  who  shall  every  quarter 
make  examination  how  the  youth  have  profited.'  They  were  charged  '  to  dis- 
cover if  there  be  a  spirit  of  docilitie  in  any  of  the  pupils,'  and  to  direct  such  'to 
further  knowledge '  in  the  colleges  and  universities ;  and  those  who  do  not  show 
signs  of  fitness  for  higher  learning  are  to  be  taught  some  handicraft^  or  set  about 
some  other  occupation.' 

John  Knox's  Plan  of  University  Reform  in  1560.* 
The  First  Book  of  Discipline  proposes  that  the  three  Scotch  universities 
of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  be  retained  and  remodeled  in  order  to 
give  a  thorough  general  and  special  training  to  the  students  who  had  been  pre- 
pared by  previous  courses  at  the  parish  schools  and  the  middle  class  colleges. 
Knox  states  his  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  univcreities  at  some  length  and 
with  great  minuteness.  He  saw  that  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  time,  the  whole 
university  teaching  and  arrangements  must  be  entirely  altered.  The  Scotch 
univereities  had  been  modeled  aller  somo  of  the  great  continental  schools,  and 
retained  the  methods  of  mcdia)valism  afler  the  spirit  had  gone.  The  Reforma- 
tion had  brought  a  now  intellectual  life  into  the  world,  and  the  universities 
must  adapt  themselves  to  this,  if  they  desired  to  keep  their  places  as  the  intel- 
lectual guides  of  the  people.  Many  of  our  Scottish  Reformere  were  well  able 
to  help  Knox  in  his  attempt  to  reorganize  the  highest  educational  machinery 
of  his  country — men  who  had  studied  under  the  great  Erasmus,  under  Melanc- 
thon  at  Wittenberg,  and  Macabeus  in  Denmark,  and  who  knew  all  the  latest 
methods  used  abroad  to  feed  and  fan  the  new  intellectual  life  kindled  there. 
Such  men  were  George  Buchanan,  John  Row,  Andrew  Simpson,  and  many 
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othen»  who  now  set  theniselTei  at  the  head  of  the  new  HiteHeoinal  moTomeni 
in  Scotland,  and  helped  Knox  to  draw  np  his  plan  for  the  lelbrmation  of  the 
uniTeraitiea.  At  the  time  of  the  EefiMrmation  there  were  in  all  the  Sootch  uni- 
yeraitiea  one  or  two  collegea — St  Andrews  had  three,  Aberdeen  two,  and  Glas* 
gow  two—in  all  of  which  the  same  branches  of  learning  were  taught  according 
to  the  old  monaatio  method.  Knox  propoeed  a  division  of  labor,  and  recom> 
mended  that  one  college  should  devote  its  strength  to  the  work  of  general 
preparation,  while  the  others  ahould  instruct  in  the  more  strictly  professional 
leammg.  Thus,  to  take  the  University  of  8t  #jidrew8  as  an  example,  the 
three  collegea  of  St  Salvator,  St  Leonard,  and  St  Mary,  were  no  longer  to  be 
in  the  same  position  as  the  smaller  colleges  at  an  English  university,  with  a 
teaching  staff  of  a  score  of  clergymen  under  the  names  of  principals,  masters  of 
arts,  regents,  and  chaplains,  training  slowly  a  limited  number  of  students  and 
scholars  or  pauperes  derid :  the  number  of  teachers  was  to  be  regulated  by  tha 
work  ready  for  them,  and  the  number  of  students  was  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
size  of  the  class-rooms.  Nor  was  the  teaching  power  of  the  university  to  ba 
wasted  by  setting  several  men  to  do  the  same  dutiea.  It  was  proposed  that 
one  college  ahould  be  appropriated  to  the  study  of  the  Arts,  including  medi- 
cine; another  to  the  study  of  Law,  including  ethics^  economics,  and  politics; 
and  the  third  to  the  study  of  Divinity,  including  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. The  Arts  course  was  to  embrace  Dialectica;  Mathematics,  including 
arithmetic,  geometry,  cosmography,  and  astronomy ;  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
Students  were  to  remain  for  three  years  at  the  Arts  course^  and  it  was  decreed 
that  *  those  who  after  three  years  by  trial  and  examination  shall  be  found  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  these  aforesaid  sciences,  shall  be  laureate  and  graduate  in 
Philosophy.*  Graduation  in  Philosophy  was  essential  to  entrance  into  the  med- 
ical class ;  the  students  of  Law  had  to  pass  besides  an  examination  in  ethici^ 
economics,  and  politics ;  and  the  atudents  of  Divinity,  in  addition  to  this,  bad 
to  show  'sufficient  testimonials  of  time  well  spent  at  the  Hebrew  toogu&*  The 
Medical  course  lasted  five  years,  the  Law  course  four  years,  and  the  course  of 
Divinity  five  years.  Each  course  was  finished  by  graduation  in  law,  medicine^ 
or  divinity.  These  three  professional,  with  the  indispensable  degree  in  Arts, 
made  the  four  degrees  to  be  conferred  by  the  university. 

Entrance  to  the  university  was  guarded  by  a  sufficiently  strict  examinaUoD, 
and  students  were  required  to  bring  certificates  of  good  conduct  from  the  mas- 
ter of  their  school,  or  fipom  the  minister  of  their  paiish ;  they  had  to  undergo  an 
examination  in  their  past  work  ere  they  could  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
class;  they  had  to  pass  their  degree  examinations  ere  they  could  remove  firom 
the  Arts  classes  to  the  professional;  and  they  were  to  be  well  kept  at  their 
work  during  their  whole  college  career  by  monthly  examinations  conducted  by 
the  principal  himsel£  The  discipline  of  the  college  was  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  principal,  who  waa  also  to  be  the  master  of  the  college.  The  head  of  the 
university  was  to  be  the  Rector,  wlio  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  principals,  regents, 
and  resident  graduates  of  the  colleges. 

All  petty  municipal  diatinctiona  between  students  and  townsmen,  and  apecial- 
ly  with  that  university  privilege  which  granted  students  immunity  in  wrong- 
doing were  done  away.  '  Seeing,'  he  says,  '  that  we  desire  that  innocence  shall 
defend  us  rather  than  privilege,  we  think  that  each  person  of  the  university  should 
answer  before  the  provost  and  bailies  of  each  town  where  the  universities  are^ 
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of  all  the  crimes  whereof  the^  are  accoaed,  onlj  that  the  Rector  be  asBessor  to 
them  in  the  said  actions.' 

The  support  of  the  schools  was  to  come  iVom  one-third  of  the  old  property 
of  the  church.  Out  of  this  third  part  of  the  old  church  reyenues,  Knox  pro- 
posed to  pay  a  certain  fixed  salary  to  each  parish  and  burgh  schoolmaster,  and 
to  give  him  besides  an  allowance  for  teaching  those  children  whose  parents  were 
too  poor  to  pay  fees ;  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  middle-class 
schools  or  colleges,  and  to  give  a  certain  number  of  bursaries  to  enable  poor 
boys  to  go  on  with  their  education  if  they  seem  fit  for  it ;  and  to  support  tlie 
whole  of  the  uniTersity  expensosy  including  the  salaries  of  principals,  regents^ 
readers,  and  serrants^  and  the  bursaries  or  scholarships  given  to  encourage  de- 
serving stodents.  The  property  of  the  old  Scottish  church  was  so  extensive, 
that  Itad  Knox  got  the  third  of  it  for  educational  purposes,  Scotland  would  liave 
bad  the  wealthiest,  instead  of  the  poorest,  educational  endowments  of  any  coun- 
try. But  at  this  point  Knox's  scheme  broke  down  entirely.  The  robber  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  had  got  possession  of  the  old  church  lands,  and  refused  to 
give  them  up  or  any  part  of  them. 

Commission  of  1695. 

Tlie  act  of  1695,  appointing  the  commission  of  sixty  members,  begins  by  re- 
citing the  need  of  inquiry  to  insure  that  all  who  hold  ofiQce  in  the  universities 
should  be  ^  pious,  able,  and  well  affected  ,*'  or,  as  it  goes  on  to  define  these  quali- 
ties, *  should  subscribe  the  confession  of  faith,  swear  allegiance  to  their  present 
mi^ties,  and  be  of  good  and  sufficient  literature.'  All  who  do  not  fulfill  these 
conditions,  the  commissioners  are  enjoined  *  to  purge  out  and  remove.'  The 
commissioners  are  to  have  power  to  issue  *  instructions  and  injunctions  as  they 
shall  think  fit  to  g^ve  them;'  and  lastly,  this  commission  *is  to  endure  aye  and 
while  their  migesties  shall  recall  and  discharge  the  same'  (stic). 

On  the  task  thus  appointed,  the  commissioners  went  to  work  in  a  most 
thorough  manner.  Not  a  rule  or  regulation  apparently  was  fVee  from  their  in- 
trospection and  criticism :  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken  by  the  oflScers 
of  the  college,  down  to  the  hours  at  which  the  students  were  to  be  in  their 
chambers,  and  the  proficiency  which  the  Bctjans*  were  expected  to  show  on 
entrance,  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  passed  in  review.  Some  of  their  regu- 
lations are  both  practical  and  useful.  No  one  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  univer- 
sities without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Punctual  attend- 
ance and  strict  discipline  are  enforced.  To  prevent  *  vagrancy  and  vice,' the 
students  are  to  wear  red  gowns,  the  regents  (or  masters)  gowns  of  black.  The 
hebdomadar  is  to  *lye  in  the  college,'  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  behavior  of 
the  student&  Moving  fW>m  a  lower  to  a  higher  dass  is  not  to  be  possible  except 
on  condition  of  due  proficiency.  There  is  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  revenues  of 
the  universities.  But  there  were  other  points  in  which  the  commissioners  inter- 
fered, and  with  which  they  were  hardly  very  well  fitted  to  deal.  It  had  all  along 
been  the  habit  in  the  Scotch  universities  that  there  should  be  four  regents^  who 
were  responsible  for  all  the  teaching  in  each  college.  The  course  extended  over 
four  years,  to  which  the  names  of  Bajans^  Semis^  Bachelors^  and  Magistrands 
were  applied.  The  four  regents  took  the  Bajans  by  turns,  and  carried  them  on 
through  their  course  until  they  ended  their  Magistrand's  year  and  became  grad- 

*  Thii  it  a  word  formerly  in  oommon  qm  in  all  the  Scotch  Universities,  now  almost  forgocten. 
It  denoted  the  memben  of  the  Junior  elaaee,  and  is  probably  a  eorrapCioa  of  Fofnit,  those  eiti- 
MOf  of  the  Citis  Jictdgmita  who  irvn  ^mi«  tAbm  Qiac*S  *^  fn^li  f^^Mn  the  eoontry. 
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xuXm,  As  each  jmi  had  ita  own  presoribed  8ciljeot»  this  involTed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  sabjeots  embraced  in  the  cairicnlum  on  the  part  of  the  regent; 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  made  it  probable  that  the  regent  had  no  more 
than  a  general  acqoaintance  with  anj.  To  a  certain  extenti  the  oommissionen 
were  conseioos  of  this  defect,  bnt  they  prorided  onlj  a  partial  remedy.  Th^ 
recommended  that  there  shoold  be  a  *  fixed  regent '  for  the  Oreek  daas,  whose, 
bosinees  it  should  be  to  teach  the  students  of  one  year  only,  and  to  teach  them 
nothing  but  Greek.  To  this  most  of  the  universities  objected,  but  none  mere 
than  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow.  This  goes,  they  seem  to  say,  either  too  far,  or 
not  far  enough.  It  implies  a  slight  on  our  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  we  be* 
lieve  to  be  undeserved.  But  if  it  is  to  be  partially  carried  out,  let  it  be  done  in 
full.  *  With  all  submission,'  they  go  on,  'the  pluralitie  of  our  number  here  dom 
think  the  fixation  of  all  classes  in  everie  nniversitie  verie  neoessarie;*  and  they 
proceed  to  give  their  reasons.  It  prevents  jealousy  and  animosity  between  the 
regents :  men,  besides, '  are  more  fit  for  teaching  that  part  allotted  to  them,  than 
by  this  ambulatorie  way  they  can  be.*  In  this  suggestk>n,  the  'masters  of  thei 
College  of  Glasgow  *  hit  upon  the  very  point  on  which  the  fhture  character  of 
the  Scotch  universities  was  in  a  great  degree  to  hinge.  The  regents  were  evi- 
dently like  the  tutors  in  an  English  university.  They  had  a  certain  number  of 
students  to  look  after:  they  superintended  all  their  work:  they  gave  their  per- 
sonal advice  and  help :  but  they  did  not  stand,  as  it  were,  at  the  gateway  of 
some  special  domain  of  knowledge,  to  deeper  researches  in  which  they  might 
open  the  way.  Wlien  the  regents  oeased  to  rear  the  Bigan  up  to  the  Uagis- 
trend,  when  they  wore  allocated  to  one  special  branch  of  learning;  they  then 
ceased  to  be  tutors,  and  became  profeidora,  and  the  first  hint  of  the  change 
comes  in  this  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Glasgow  University,  addressed  to  the 
commissioners  of  1695. 

But  the  interference  of  the  commissioners  with  the  studies  of  tlie  universities 
did  not  end  here.  The  regents  they  recommend  are  not  to  be  appointed  with- 
out standing  a  competition  by  anyone  who  may  challenge  their  claim ;  and  this 
claim  is  to  be  made  good  only  'by  dispute  and  programme  in  case  of  oompetip 
tion.*  Whether  this  would  attract  the  best  masters  of  higher  learning  may  well 
be  doubted,  but  more  than  this  was  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  these  ap- 
pointments. '  Not  only  the  abilities  and  learning  of  the  parties '  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, '  but  also  their  piety,  good  life  and  conversation,  prudence,  fitness  for 
the  place,  affection  for  the  government  of  Church  and  State  now  established, 
and  other  good  qualifications  complexly.*  In  other  words,  a  good  political  ad- 
herent would  run  the  best  chance  of  appomtment,  and  the  commission  manages 
to  say  so  pretty  plainly. 

Thus  appointed,  the  regents  are  to  teach  what  they  are  told,  and  no  more. 
In  the  first  year,  Greek,  and  it  alone,  is  to  be  taught ;  in  the  second  (semi  or 
samen)  year,  'Logicka,  without  mixture  of  what  concerns  Metaphysicks;'  in  the 
third,  'Ethicks,  general  and  speciall;'  and  in  the  fourth,  'Speciall  physicks  and 
pneumatologia  (psychology).'  More  than  this,  the  students  are  not  to  spend 
their  time  '  in  writing  their  courses  of  philosophy  in  their  dass,'  but  there  is  to 
be  '  printed  an  uniform  course  of  philosophy,  to  be  hereafter  taught  in  all  the 
colleges.'  It  is  this  last  restriction,  as  well  as  tlie  banishment  of  metaphysics^ 
that  chiefly  rouses  the  discontent^  as  far  as  they  dare  show  it,  of  the  universi- 
ties. Glasgow,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  ready  to  submit  to  it ;  and  in  their 
overture,  the  masters  of  that  university  even  hint  that  it  might  be  well  to 


to  eadi  umreraify  its  own  spdcial  ■vljoot^-'lcgic  ad  xMtepbyiief  (tfasf  ol^eet 
to  give  up  the  latter)  to  one ;  ethics  to  another ;  phyilct  to  a  third ;  and  to  a 
fourth,  tnatbemotiei. 

Bat  Edinburgh  and  8t  Andrews  emploj  both  ezpoetolatioD  and  banter  to 
mOet  iho  propoeal  *  We  indeed  approre,*  says  8t  AndrewSy  'that  mastevs  bo 
not  allowed  to  teach  or  rent  erronr  or  dangeroos  principle^  and  are  sore  none 
can  be  charged  npon  na.'  Bot  thia  is  a  dtfliBratil  matter  from  haying  a  printed 
coarse,  which  is  to  supply  irregnlaritj  of  attendance^  to  limit  the  teacher,  and 
through  which  stodents  may  trust  to  *the  help  of  country  pedants^  .  .  .  which 
may  in  a  short  time  bring  schools  in  contempt,  and  midtiply  dances  in  the  name 
of  scholars.  We  think  it  hard/  they  say,  *  to  stint  or  confine  from  improving 
notions  and  inventions  in  matters  merely  philoeophick,  seeing  men  soon  and 
often  alter  their  thoughts.*  Then  as  to  writing  the  dictates.  *To  write,*  they 
say,  *  is  not  altogether  in  vain ;  many  remember  things  the  better  (that)  they 
writo  them,  and  students  should  not  be  dry-fingered.*  But  it  is  the  banter 
of  Edhiburgh  which  is  most  amusing.  *  We  heartily  ooncur  in  your  lordships' 
suggestions,*  they  say,  *  not  doubting  but  your  lordships  will  at  the  same  time 
be  careful  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  which  attend  all  changes^  and  may  at- 
tend this  change  of  the  method  of  learning.'  The  worst  of  it  is  that  no  such 
'compleat  system  of  philosophy*  is  quite  ready  to  their  hand.  *We  know  one 
indeed,  the  PhUaasphia  vetus  et  novo,  but  (this  to  a  Parliamentary  comminion  in 
1695)  it  is  done  by  a  Popish  author,  and  smells  rank  of  that  religion.  Though 
it  be  a  pretty  book,  yet  it  can  not  be  the  standard  to  be  taught,  laboring  with 
obscurity,  unintelligible  by  youths;  short  in  the  topicks,  runmng  out  into  di* 
gressions  idly,  and  making  use  (horrible  to  say  I)  of  Protestant  arguments  as 
examples  of  sophisms.*  The  commiasioners  were  surely  not  thinking  of  this? 
But  ^  Dorodon,  his  logicks  are  too  prolix ;  Burgesdick*s  logieks  hardly  deserve 
the  name.*  It  can  not  be  *  Henry  Moor*s  ethicks,'  they  are  *  grossly  Arminian.* 
Mr.  Oauen, '  he  is  prolix  in  his  didacticka.  Le  Clerk  is  merely  scepticalL*  For 
DeecaHes,  'and  others  of  his  gang,*  they  have  each  and  all  their  own  incon- 
veniences. 'So,  upon  the  whole,  we  can  not  think  of  any  course  of  philoeophy 
extant  sufficient  to  be  taught.  So  perhaps  we  might  humbly  suggest  that  the 
present  method  bo  kept  until  your  lordships^  in  your  wisdom,  can  aupply  us 
with  one  complete  printed  coune.* 

Commission  of  1826  and  1830— .^t9  Commission,  18*77. 

Under  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  Mhiistry  in  1826,  a  Royal  Commission  was  issued 
and  renewed  in  1830,  which  reported  in  1837  in  four  folio  voltunes,  full  of  ma- 
terial for  a  history  of  the  universities,  and  wise  suggestions  for  their  improve- 
ment These  suggestions  were  considered,  and  entered  into  the  act  of  1868, 
and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  commissioners  appointed  under  that  act  fbr 
the  reorganization  of  the  universities.  By  that  act  subscription  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  was  abolished,  and  the  headships  of  the  universities  were  no 
longer  made  prises  of  the  National  Church,  and  the  administration  of  each 
university  was  greatly  simplified. 

The  new  Commission  of  1876,  Is  composed  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
of  Sessions,  two  members  of  the  College  of  Justice,  the  Lord  Advocate,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Sir  William  Maxwell,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow; Dr.  Lyon  Play&ir,  of  the  University  of  Bdinbui^ ;  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr. 
Huxley,  who  have  been  Lord  Rectors  of  St  Andrews  and  Aberdeen. 
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durbivces  IK  xNausH  Aim  sootch  xnxvmsawL* 
1.  Ihdr  Prqxuraiaiy  Schoola  an4  Toachen. 
Kamerous  as  are  the  undergraduates  at  the  Eogliah  uniyersitieB  who  do  not 
come  fix>m  the  public  achoola,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  main  the  tona 
of  the  uniyersities  is  taken  from  that  of  the  public  achools.  The  Engliab  pub- 
lic school-boj  liyes  again  at  Oxford  in  the  clique  belonging  to  hia  own  acbool; 
the  Bodal  usages,  the  yery  phraseology,  the  standard  of  attainment,  all  are  in 
the  main  colored  by  public  school  life.  In  some  cases  an  eyen  closer  tie  eziatu^ 
such  as  that  between  Eton  and  King's  college  in  Cambridge,  or  between  Win- 
chester and  New  college  in  Oxford.  The  Eton  foundationer  looks  to  King's  a« 
the  natural  goal  of  his  school  life ;  the  Winchester  boy  emerges  in  Oxford  into 
the  society  of  those  who  haye  been  his  compeers,  only  a  year  remoyed,  al 
school  In  all  cases,  the  tone  alike  of  lecture-room  and  of  society  is  a  reflectkn 
of  that  of  the  schools.  But  while  this  giyes  a  certain  uniformity,  it  also  in- 
sures in  the  main  a  certain  standard  of  attainment  The  uniyersities  can  count 
with  certainty  upon  a  supply  of  &irly  educated  youths,  possessing  an  ayenige 
standard  of  intelligence,  although  perhaps  endued  with  a  certain  monotony  of 
tone  and  thought  But  this  is  not  all  that  the  public  schools  do  for  the  uniyer- 
sities. They  not  only  act  as  their  nureeries,  they  also  afford  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  more  or  less  lucratiye  posts  to  which  a  training  at  the  uniyersities  is  tho 
recognized  stepping-stone.  The  uniyersities  possess  no  more  unnnsailable 
source  of  indirect  patronage  than  that  which  is  open  to  them  in  the  pubUo 
schools.  No  instrument  by  which  they  can  affect  the  broad  middle  stratoin 
of  society  is  more  powerful  than  this,  whereby  they  form  the  center,  as  it  im% 
toitard  which  the  whole  energies  of  the  public  schools  throughout  tlie  countij 
are  tending,  and  the  single  source  from  which  the  staff  of  the  public  schools  is 
recruited.  The  instruction  in  these  schools  may  be  defectiye:  granted  that  it  ii 
so,  the  existence  of  such  deficiency  is  recognized  by  the  uniyersities  in  tolerat- 
ing the  poll  or  pass  degree.  But  the  fact  that  it  reaches,  on  the  whole^  a  Me 
ayerage,  enables  the  uniyersities  to  take  for  granted  in  those  who  come  to  them 
a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
ordinary  uniyersity  curriculum. 

The  ParoeSiai  ScKoohnaskr, 
The  type  of  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster,  the  wonderment  of  the  yOlagert  *that 
one  small  head  ooukl  carry  all  he  knew,'  was  fiir  more  common  in  Scotland  than 
in  England.  His  salary,  it  is  true,  was  of  the  scantiest  Borne  £40  or  £^0  n 
year,  with  a  scrap  of  cabbage  garden  and  a  yery  modest  house,  constituted  the 
utmost  emoluments  of  his  oflioe.  His  work  was  hard,  and  his  days  were  spent 
in  the  close  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  school-room,  where  his  attention  was 
mostly  engaged  in  wielding  the  *  taws,'  or  indoctrinating  the  urchins  of  the  yil- 
lage  into  the  mysteries  of  their  dog-eared  primers.  But  it  was  not  without  Ita 
charms  in  a  country  which  has  always  yielded  a  plentiAil  supply  of  nien  nadj 
to  accept  an  ascetic  independence  rather  than  well-cushioned  subordination. 
To  begin  with,  he  was  his  own  master.  His  tenure  of  bouse  and  yard  wan 
freehold ;  his  possession  could  only  be  disturbed  by  costly  process  of  law,  and 
eyen  then  only  on  the  assignment  and  the  proof  of  unanswerable  reasons. 
Next  to  the  laird  and  the  minister,  his  was  the  most  respectable  position  in  the 

yiUage.    He  combined  with  the  duties  of  pedagogue  many  offices^  which  though 

— — . '■■■■. 
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they  brought  him  in  little  or  no  monej,  yet  brought  him  much  inflaence  and  con* 
eideration.  As  SeasioQ  Clerk,  he  generally  held  the  ear  of  the  minister.  As 
Inspector  of  the  Poor,  he  held  a  certain  quasi-magisterial  authority.  Aa  a 
ruling  elder,  he  had  the  privilege  of  regularly-recurring  invitations  to  the  manse, 
and  his  voice  might  even  be  heard  in  the  deliberations  of  the  presbytery,  or  his 
form  be  seen  in  the  annual  procession  of  the  black  coats  up  the  high  street 
of  Edinburgh  to  the  General  Assembly  HalL  Above  all,  his  was  a  '  sinecure ' 
in  the  highest  sense.  His  wants  were  few,  and  care  could  seldom  croes  the 
gateway  of  his  little  garden.  His  ambition  was  best  gratified  if  the  scholarship 
of  some  village  hopeAil,  the  product  of  long  and  weary  hours  of  the  soon-to- 
be-fbrgotten  dominie's  labors,  brought  home  honor  for  himself  and  his  old  school 
after  the  annual  spring  prize-givings  at  the  Scotch  universities. 

But  whatever  the  reward,  the  work  this  primitive  type  of  schoolmaster  did 
for  the  Scotch  universities  was  invaluable.  By  him  had  been  trained  a  few 
of  the  '  pregnant  spirits,'  as  an  old  college  paper  calls  them,  amongst  the  crowds 
of  students  who  each  autumn  flocked  to  the  class-rooms  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, where  personal  teaching  or  supervision  was  a  thing  impossible.  From 
him  and  the  stray  students  of  his  training  were  gained  those  habits  of  study, 
and  that  love  of  learning  for  learning's  sake,  which  made  a  spirit  of  quaint  and 
unworldly  enthusiasm  not  unknown  in  the  Scotch  universities.  From  him  came 
that  spirit  of  almost  precocious  independence  of  thought  which  constant  and 
individual  association  with  an  older  mind  generally  gives.  He  could  often  pride 
himself  in  being  an  cUumnva*  of  some  one  of  the  universities,  and  in  preparing 
his  special  pupils,  he  studied  most  dutifully  the  wants  of  his  Abjta  Mater. 

The  disappearance  of  the  old  type  of  the  parish  schoolmaster  has  cut  away 
(torn  the  universities  their  best  source  for  such  trained  material  as  they  formerly 
possessed.  On  systematic  secondary  education  they  could  at  no  time  rely. 
But  they  might  at  least  reckon  on  a  certain  supply  of  vigorous  intelligence, 
trained  according  to  the  diverse  idiosyncrasies  of  teacher  or  pupil.  On  the  con- 
stant friction  which  the  intercourse  of  such  diverse  elements  produced,  on  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  half-digested  information  which  the  Scotch  student  some- 
thnes  possessed,  on  his  habituation  to  free  and  original  independence  of  thought, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  life  of  tlie  Scotch  university  turned. 
But  of  late  years  that  independent,  albeit  erratic,  culture  has  gone,  and  yet  no 
systematic  training  has  come  to  take  its  place.  Secondary  education  in  Scot- 
land langruiahes,  not  from  want  of  material,  not  from  indifference  as  to  its  value^ 
but  simply  because  that  class  upon  whose  almost  gratuitous  and  fitftil  assistance 
it  depended  has  been  turned  to  other  work.  No  village  schoolmaster  now  could 
find  time  to  prepare  one  or  two  special  pupils  for  the  universities.  His  time 
would  be  wasted ;  the  average  of  his  school  would  be  lowered ;  the  year  would 
end  with  the  disaster  of  an  unfieivorable  report ;  and  he  miglit  deservedly,  aa 
neglecting  the  duty  whk^h  is  properly  his,  find  himself  cast  adrift  by  an  unsym- 
pathetic School  Board  as  '  inoompetent,  unfit,  and  inefficient'  The  work  of  his 
profession  now  lies  elsewhere,  and  he  has  plenty  of  masters  ready  to  see  that  it 
is  performed.  But  meantime  the  universities  suffer.  They  have  to  stoop  to  the 
level  of  their  students.    The  Greek  professor  at  Glasgow  has  to  initiate  his 

*  la  an  intemtiiif  ratnrn  pablishad  in  Um  Report  of  1837,  wa  And  that  985  paritbat  hava  paio- 
ehlal  taachan  of  oniTanity  tminiof ,  afainit  941  paritbM  wbota  ieachan  hara  not  had  luch  train- 
iflf.    I)atedl8S7:  atimilMiatoniinlSnwtmldihowaiCiangarevaraalofeirimiMtaoMi. 
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Jonior  daas— or  Tjrrones— into  the  Greek  Alphabet  To  do  this  tor  a  mixed 
dasB  of  one  hundred  and  fiftj  atadenti)  of  all  ages,  of  all  degrees  of  mental 
training,  of  all  capacities,  is  not  only  an  onoongenial,  it  is  also  a  hopeless  task. 
It  evidently  renders  impossible  the  acbieyement  of  anj  high  standard  of  schol- 
arahip  before  the  end  of  the  three  jears*  coarse;  and  as  a  lact|  the  Greek  gram- 
mar, a  very  small  amount  of  Greek  prose  composition,  and  the  reading  of  it,  it 
may  be,  Xenophon^s  Anabasis,  a  book  of  Thuqydides,  and  a  Greek  play,  is  the 
measure  of  their  achievements  in  Greek  literature  to  the  bulk  even  of  the  bet- 
ter students.  The  institution  of  the  elementaiy  Greek  class  is  not  a  new  one^ 
nor  is  the  complaint  of  its  necessity  urged  lor  the  first  time  in  recent  years; 
but  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  that  preliminary  training  which  the  old  parochial 
schoolmasters  fUmished  to  a  few  students^  and  which  more  or  less  leavened  the 
whole  mass,  has  both  made  the  necessity  greater,  and  the  demand  for  a  remedy 
more  urgent  It  is  true  that  a  scattered  few,  whose  training  has  been  more 
qrstematic,  come  from  the  two  or  three  schools  in  the  principal  cities  where  the 
sjrstem  has  been  modeled  more  or  less  on  that  of  the  English  public  schools ; 
but  it  is  not  they  who  give  the  tone  to  the  universities,  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  de- 
sirable that  they  should.  However  well  trained  as  school-boys,  they  are  scho(^ 
boys  only ;  the  sturdy  independence,  the  valuable,  though  uncouth,  originality 
which  the  typical  Scotch  student  often  possesses,  is  not  theirs.  The  pity  would 
be  less  did  the  Scotch  universities  feel  only  that  they  were  obliged  to  open  their 
doors  to  ill-trained  school-boys ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Plenty  of  good  material  is 
there,  only  it  is  often  thrown  away  for  want  of  a  certain  preliminary  training. 
Plenty  of  ardor  for  study,  plenty  of  earnestness  in  aim,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scotch  student,  but  the  opportunity  comes  too  late,  and  the  university  professor 
only  feels  himself  impotent  to  retrieve  the  omissions  whose  ill  effects  he  sees  so 

clearly. 

2.  (Mege  or  DamesHcL^e  of  ihe  Student 

The  contrast  between  the  two  systems  is  even  more  marked  when  we  begin 
to  look  at  the  life  of  the  student  in  each  country.  It  is  a  contrast  visible  in  the 
very  name.  The  youth  of  fourteen  or  upward  at  Glasgow  finds  himself  in  pos- 
session of  the  dignified  title  of  *  student  ;*  his  compeer  at  Oxford,  never  less  than 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  is  only  '  the  undergraduate.'  Let  us  picture  the  life  of  a 
country  student  at  one  of  the  Scotch  universities,  situated  perhaps  in  the  center 
of  a  birge  commercial  town.  Onoe  settled  in  a  lodging  in  one  of  the  crowded 
thoroughfares,  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  university  is  in  the  purchase  of  his 
matriculation  and  class  ticket,  a  transaction  carried  out  on  exactly  the  same 
principle  as  if  he  were  paying  a  railway  fiire  or  securing  a  seat  at  a  theater. 
From  the  college  noticea  he  learns  when  the  class  opens,  and  at  the  hour — it 
may  be  eight  o'clock  on  a  November  morning — he  reaches  the  door  of  the  lec- 
ture-room from  his  lodging  in  the  town.  He  must  find  his  own  place  in  a 
crowd  of  well  nigh  two  hundred  students,  and  all  that  is  required  of  him  is  that 
he  be  punctual  in  his  attendance.  For  four  minutes  after  the  hour  the  bell  con- 
tinues to  ring ;  but  the  instant  that  it  ceases,  though  his  foot  may  be  on  the  last 
step  of  the  staircase,  a  gnmly  humorous  janitor  closes  the  door  in  his  fiice,  and 
perhaps,  with  a  free  and  easy  jocularity,  indulges  in  a  little  sarcasm  at  his  ex- 
pense. The  roll  is  called,  the  work  of  the  class  arranged,  and  the  routine  whkh 
is  to  be  repeated  for  five  or  six  months  begins.  The  hour  passed,  he  leaves  the 
room,  and  after  one  or  two  houra  of  the  same  sort  in  other  class-rooms,  he  is,  so 
fiur  as  the  college  is  concerned,  left  to  himself  for  the  day.    No  attempt  at  menaL 
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discipline,  no  aMempt  at  tutorial  gnidaaoe  of  aaiiatnTico,  no  attempt  to  iaaoPd 
that  some  part  of  the  day  is  givea  to  private  work^  is  ever  thou^^  o£  80  fitf 
as  the  oollege  authorities  are  coiioenie<^  he  is  free  to  initiate  himself  into  tha 
mysteries  of  the  tavera  life  of  the  dty.  In  the  case  of  Glasgow,  only  very  re- 
cent ohanges  have  removed  the  dangerous  attractiona  of  that  Hfe  from  the  rtrj 
precincts  of  the  university.  In  many  oasss^  the  student's  lodging  must  still  bo 
in  neighborhoods  where  they  abound,  and  for  all  they  are  within  easy  dis- 
tance. The  youDg  student's  first  introduction  to  the  gateway  of  higher  learn- 
ing  is  blended  with  no  impressive  associations.  The  hurry  and  bustle  of  the 
city  crowds  in  upon  the  ooUege,  and  save  for  the  hour  or  two  when  he  is  pres- 
ent at  lecture,  be  is  in  the  midst  of  city  life.  Learning  dwells  in  no  shady 
quadrangles ;  no  graces  of  architecture  carry  back  his  imagination  insensibly  to 
the  hallowed  associations  and  the  long-drawn  sympathy  of  the  past.  Four  cen- 
turies of  university  history  lie  behind  him,  but  they  have  been  centuries  in 
which  adversity  has  been  mingled  in  no  small  degree  with  a  scanty  and  rare 
prosperity.  The  continutty  of  their  history  has  more  than  once  been  roughly 
broken.  They  have  left  no  relics  to  tell  of  the  devotion  which  a  home  of  learn- 
ing could  inspire.    The  'pious  founder '  is  conspicuous  only  by  his  rarity. 

The  Scotch  student  is  a  stranger,  no  doubt,  to  many  of  the  influences  thai 
university  life,  under  happier  or  more  congenial  circumstances,  mig^t  gfive^  but 
he  deserves  abundant  praise  in  that  he  gains  so  much  from  the  little  that  is 
given  him.  That  bracing  atmosphere  of  self^Iependence,  that  pressing  neces- 
sity for  exertion  and  for  self-denial,  is  to  him  the  air  in  which  be  best  thrivea 

When  be  joins  the  university,  the  student  does  not  enroll  himself  the  mem- 
ber of  a  oollege  which  claims  to  dispose  of  some  three  or  four  years  of  his  life. 
Ho  pays  a  fee  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  connection  with 
the  university  ceases  until  it  is  renewed  afresh  the  next  year.  When,  how,  or 
indeed  whether  at  all,  he  proceed  to  his  degree,  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  judg- 
ment But  at  the  end  of  each  college  session,  the  rewards  for  eminence  in  the 
dasses  are  dispensed  according  to  the  votes  of  the  students,  who  are  thus  con- 
stituted judges  over  their  fellows ;  and  the  prizes  thus  acQudged  are  distributed, 
in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  at  a  public  meeting,  which  answers  in  some  degree  to 
the  '  Laureation '  ceremony  of  old  days.  Kay,  more  than  this,  the  highest  hon- 
orary office  in  connection  with  each  university — en  honor  which,  troublesome 
as  it  must  often  be,  has  been  held  and  prized  by  a  long  line  of  the  greatest 
names  amongst  the  poets,  statesmen,  and  orators  of  Great  Britain — is  di^^nsed 
aecordiog  to  the  votes  of  the  students  assembled  in  the  Oomitia  of  four  nationa 
Onoe  every  two  or  three  years,  the  college  walls  are  plastered  with  electioneer- 
ing squibs,  and  an  electoral  contest,  turning  generally  on  political  principles, 
and  conducted  with  all  the  acidity  of  emulation  which  might  be  expected  where 
material  interests  are  at  stake,  agitates  for  weeks  the  bosoms  of  the  youthful  oon- 
stitnency.  Nor  is  the  office  of  Lord  Rector  one  merely  honorary.  He  may  play 
a  very  important  part,  both  in  directing  the  government  and  dispensing  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  university ;  and  yet  all  attempts  to  wrest  the  election  from  the 
students  have  feiled. 

CoUeffe  Life  in  Ifnghmd, 

Contrast  with  this  the  life  of  the  English  University.  There  the  undergrad- 
uate finds  college  life  take  hold  of  him,  even  before  its  educational  work  begina 
His  lodging,  his  mode  of  life,  his  society,  are  all  to  be  found  within  the  walla 
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of  the  college.  The  few  non-oollegiate  students  haye  had  no  such  effect  in 
modifying  the  tone  of  either  university  as  to  make  them  any  thing  more  than  a 
rare  exception.  The  mass  of  the  undergraduates  still  oome,  and  still  must  con- 
tinue to  come,  under  the  influence  of  college  life.  Before  a  lecture  is  attended, 
1)efore  an  hour*s  work  has  been  done,  &e  associations  of  the  place,  its  rulesi  its 
ceremonies,  its  oheerranoes,  have  insensibly  closed  in  upon  him.  He  must  pass 
«  qualifying  examination,  in  parts  so  simple  that  most  Scotch  students  would 
oonaider  it  to  be  something  of  a  degredation,  and  yet  demanding  a  fixed  and 
imperative  modicum  in  certain  directions,  which,  with  his  defective  preliminaiy 
training,  that  student  might  find  it  hard  to  satisfy.  GThe  mlet  and  hoars  fiv 
leaving  college,  the  morning  roll-call  or  chapel,  the  common  meal,  the  hatf> 
official  bedmaker  or  scout,  all  impress  the  freshman  with  tlM  fact,  before  fate  flmt 
day  is  done,  that  be  is  the  member  of  a  monastic  and  disciplined  institution. 
He  roust  acquiesce  in  an  unwritten  social  code,  not  severe  indeed,  but  unbend- 
ing in  its  strictness.  His  very  amusements  are  regulated  for  him.  When 
attendance  at  lecture  begins,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  same  life.  In  some  room 
— perhaps  a  special  lecture-room — but  more  likely  the  sitting-room  of  the  lec- 
turer or  tutor,  the  audience  of  a  few  undergraduates  assembles.  They  di^Mse 
themselves  round  the  table,  and  the  lecture  is  delivered  in  a  half  conversational 
way.  The  professorial  lectures  in  connection  with  the  university  are  of  course 
different,  but  form  only  a  slight  element  in  undergraduate  life.  Besides  these 
half  conversational  lectures  aforesaid,  he  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  tutors  of  the 
college,  who  is  answerable  for  the  lectures  he  attends,  for  the  amount  of  read- 
ing he  manages  to  accomplish,  and  for  his  general  amenableness  to  disdpUne. 
In  this  bond  lies  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  at  the  same  thne  most  ohaime- 
teristic,  parts  of  college  life  at  Oxford:  the  student  is  not  isolated,  but  feels  him- 
self the  member  of  a  regulated  community,  and  the  specnal  charge  of  one,  at 
least,  of  those  who  lead  it  Beyond  these  minor  regulations,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  university  sjrstems  widens  and  deepens  as  we  come  to  the  Ingot 
range  of  associations  comprised  in  the  life  of  an  English  undergraduate.  He 
must  be  dull  of  imagination — ^perhaps  he  is  often  dull  of  imagination — ^to  foil 
no  impulse  stirred  by  all  the  historic  past  of  which  the  life  around  him  appears 
only  the  outcome  of  to-day.  Tlie  quiet  and  scholastic  dignity  of  the  college 
precincts,  the  slowly  amassed  treasures  which  learning  has  gathered  rouzid  her 
as  the  offerings  of  ages,  tiie  memories  of  the  past  brought  home  by  the  pm- 
ence  of  the  scenes  in  which  that  past  seems  still  to  live,  all  this  has  an  inihience 
-none  the  less  telling  because  often  drawn  in  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient  It  may  be  that  all  this  is  only  the  fetichism  of  learning  or  education, 
that  it  is  a  little  more  than  a  sublimated  superstition.  But  we  must  be  forgiviA 
if  we  cling  to  those  associations  which  an  English  university  can  still  give,  if  we 
find  something  in  the  possession  of  a  dignified  history  and  a  fitting  home  wl^di 
4eepeus  a  love  in  itself  not  unworthy,  nor  likely,  even  if  ignoble,  to  endure  too 
perroanentiy  amidst  the  opposite  influences  that  must  soon  assail  it 

Bright,  indeed,  would  be  the  hopes  for  Scottish  learning,  if  one^  at  least,  among 
her  seats — say  the  oldest,  and  that  least  pressed  by  the  hurry  and  the  bustie 
of  our  time — were  to  gain  such  a  febrie ;  not  of  gaudy  sf^endor,  but  worthy 
of  a  past  so  dignified,  though  so  austere  as  hers.  A  new  light  would  rise  opOQ 
that  northern  shore,  to  replace  that  which  shone  ages  back  from  the  bmdMied 
joof  of  her  cathedral 
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The  Redorthip^Ha  lAUraJtwrt, 

The  office  of  Rectoc,  the  direct  representatiye  of  the  stadenf  s  interest 
in  the  administratioQ  of  Uniyersitj  af&irs,  is  now  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
although  an  officer  similarlj  elected  belonged  to  the  old  Continental  Uni- 
versities,— as  the  arbiter  in  quarrels  between  students,  and  between  pro- 
fessors and  students,  such  matters  belonged  to  the  Rector's  Court,  and 
anj  seyere  sentence,  such  as  rustication  and  expulsion,  could  be  pro- 
nounced only  by  the  Rector.  It  became  incorporated  into  the  organiza- 
tion of  Glasgow  because  in  the  Bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  Y.  constituting 
a  general  study,  the  new  institution  was  clothed  with  all  the  rights  and 
priyileges  belonging  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Bologna.  In  the  same  way, 
and  at  an  earlier  date,  the  Uniyersity  of  St  Andrews  was  modeled 
after  those  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  the  Rector  was  chosen  by  the  four 
procurators  who  represented  the  four  nations  into  which  the  students 
were  divided  according  to  the  districts  from  which  they  came.  Edin- 
burgh did  not  possess  a  Rector  in  1858. 

The  office  has  been  filled  from  time  to  time  by  the  most  eminent  men 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  has  been  improved 
by  the  utterance  of  noble  sentiments  fitly  expressed,  and  through  the 
press,  addressed  to  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  biographer  (Dr.  Beattie)  of  Thomas  Campbell  has  devoted  a  chap- 
ter to  the  poet*s  Rectorship  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  from  1826  to 
1829,  some  extracts  from  which  will  throw  light  on  the  functions  of  this 
office,  to  which  the  Scotch  students  are  much  attached.  The  poet  re- 
gards his  election,  over  Mr.  Canning,  the  popular  Tory  orator  and 
statesman,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  after  a  heated  canvass,  by  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  four  nations,  *as  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life.* 

The  majority  of  the  professors  having  agreed  to  support  Mr.  Canning,  one  of 
the  rival  candidates,  employed  all  their  influence  to  secure  his  election.  The 
*  Nations,'  however,  mustered  very  strong  in  support  of  Campbell ;  he  was  ex- 
tolled as  the  beau-ideal  of  a  patriot,  a  poet,  a  British  classic — above  all,  as  one 
of  Uiemselves — a  son  of  the  same'  Alma  Mater ;  the  only  man  living  who  could 
fill  the  office  with  dignity,  and  restore  the  *  invaded  rights '  of  his  constituents  t 
It  is  amusing,  at  this  day,  to  peruse  the  clever  and  often  caustic  arguments  by 
which  his  claims  w^re  vindicated  *  against  all  comers.'  The  enthusiasm  called 
forth  on  the  occasion  was  shared  by  most  of  the  young  talent  in  tiie  University; 
and,  though  tinctured  with  much  amiable  extravagance,  the  speeches,  in  praise, 
or  in  defense  of  Campbell,  were  often  eloquent,  and  in  eveiy  instance  triumph- 
ant Every  hour  the  tide  flowed  more  strongly  in  his  favor ;  every  meeting 
brought  new  volunteers  to  his  standard — '  hoisting  counter  placards,  and  shout- 
inff  £eir  lo-paoM  over  the  College  Green.'  One  of  the  ardent  leaders,  when 
called  upon  to  record  his  vote,  threw  himself  into  a  theatrical  attitude,  and,  at 
the  top  of  bis  voice,  thundered  out  *  Campbell  T  His  example  was  followed  by 
nearly  the  whole  body;  and  *this  show  of  hearts,'  as  the  Rector  observed, 
'  made  his  election  a  flattering  distinction — a  sunburst  in  his  experience  of  life 
— ^for  he  loved  the  College  of  Glasgow,  as  the  home  and  birthplace  of  intellect' 

The  Rector  was  inaugurated  in  April,  1827.  In  a  letter  dated  the 
18th,  the  new  Rector  writes  :^- 

I  delivered  my  inaugural  speech  yesterday  with  complete  success ;  the  en- 
thusiasm was  immense.  I  dined  afterward  with  the  professors,  in  the  Facultj^ 
with  a  party  of  forty  strangers,  invited  on  my  account . . . 
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I  find  the  Rectonhip  will  be  no  linecure.  I  have  sat  four  hours  examinipg 
accouDls,  and  hearing  explanationa  from  the  Faculty,  with  Sir  John  Connel,  the 
Dean  of  Faculty,  mj  co-examiner  and  viaitor,  to  whom  the  profeaaora  are  anx- 
ious to  render  their  acoounta. ...    T.  0. 

In  the  published  Reminiscences  of  a  Student,  there  is  the  following 
notice : — 

I  was  a  student  then,  and  like  others,  was  charmed  with  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
drees.  We  have  had  the  moat  distinguished  men  of  the  day  suooessivelj  elected 
to  the  office  of  Rector;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
Jeffrey,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  many  more  celebrated  in  oratory,  sdenoe^ 
and  general  literature.  I  have  heard  all  their  addresses;  but  none  of  them 
came  up  to  that  of  Thomas  Campbell  Perhaps  we  were  disposed  to  be  enthu- 
siastic, knowing  that  he  was  an  old  gownsman  of  our  own ;  but,  whatever  the 
predisposition  might  have  been,  the  streams  of  eloquence  issued  from  him  and 
carried  ua  onward  in  admiration  and  applause  until  poetry  itself  poured  on  us 
like  a  whelming  flood :  a  flood  that  carried  the  soul  captive  in  its  resistless 
power.  To  say  we  applauded,  is  to  say  nothing.  We  evinced  every  symptom 
of  respect  and  admiration  from  the  loftiest  tribute,  even  our  tears-— drawn  finth 
by  his  eloquent  recollections  of  olden  times-— down  to  escorting  him  with  bois- 
terous noise  along  the  public  streeta 

The  *  Rector  Magnificus,*  under  date  of  April  25,  writes : — 

The  professors  have  received  me  with  great  politeness, — the  students  with 
enthusiasm.  The  principal  did  me  the  honor  of  preaching  before  me  yesterday, 
as  Lord  Rector,  in  the  Common  Hall  where  I  attended  morning  and  eveninff ; 
and  I  am  now  making  the  circuit  of  hearing  the  professors  lecture  in  their  mf- 
ferent  classes.  I  am  to  stop  till  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  principal  has  request- 
ed me  to  make  the  valedictory  address,  which  he  usually  delivers  to  the  students 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  session.  Meanwhile,  I  attend  the  Faculty  Hall  dafly. 
and,  with  several  of  the  professors,  go  through  an  inspection  of  their  books  and 
records;  and  take  notes,  in  order  to  qualify  myself  for  knowing  how  far  the 
rights  of  Uie  students  are  respected,  and  the  vast  funds  of  the  college  properir 
applied.  There  is  great  openness  in  the  conduct  of  the  professors,  and  a  wiU- 
ingness  to  be  examined  on  all  points,  that  augurs  well  for  them.  They  have 
even  expressed  their  thanks  to  me  for  not  running  away,  like  the  most  of  Rec- 
tors, leaving  their  duties  unfulfilled,  and  the  professors  to  be  calumniated  by  the 
suspicions  of  the  students. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Campbell  was  again  in  London,  and  busily  en- 
gaged in  his  two* fold  duties  of  Rector  and  editor.  The  first  of  his  serieB 
of  *  Letters  to  the  Students  of  Glasgow,*  was  now  sent  to  the  press,  and 
published  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  his  young  constituents. 
These  letters,  on  the  epochs  of  literature,  appeared,  though  not  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  in  *  The  New  Monthly  :*  and  confirmed  the  high  impressiomi 
which  he  had  left  behind  him,  of  taste,  eloquence,  and  classic  erudition. 
His  welcome  from  the  late  scene  of  his  labors  in  Scotland,  was  very  em- 
phatically expressed  by  his  friends  in  London,  whose  kmdness  and  hoi- 
pitality  were  redoubled  on  his  return  to  Seymour  street  But  the  grand 
object  on  which  he  had  set  his  mind,  and  to  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
he  had  pledged  himself,  was  to  investigate  their  rights,  and  secure  certain 
advantages  to  the  students  of  Glasgow,  of  which,  it  was  alledged,  they 
had  been,  hitherto,  unjustly  deprived. 

My  llth^  1827. — ^A  gold  medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  composition  in 
English  verse,  that  shall  be  executed  by  any  student  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, before  the  20th  of  January,  1828.  The  invited  competitors  are  all  students 
who  may  attend  during  the  eEuiuing  session.    The  sulject  and  the  length  of  the 
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«(Nnpoflition  are  left  entirely  to  tlie  choice  of  ^e  candidates.  Each  cancGdate 
will  afiQx  two  mottoe  to  his  production,  but  is  not  to  annoonce  hia  name,  In  any 
«Cher  way  than  in  %  aealed  letter,  aocompanjing  the  poem.  Both  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  principal  of  the  collegfe.  A  aihrer  medal  will  be  given  for 
the  aecoud  l>e8t  oompoaition,  if  ezecnted  by  any  atudeat  io  the  gowmd  daaaea. 

OcL  31.  ...  The  Royal  Gommiaaioners  and  the  Profeesora,  enir$  aoM,  hare 
had  a  oonsiderable  difference ;  and  the  former  have  referred  the  point  in  dispute 
%o  the  Dean  of  Faculty  and  myself,  as  Rector.  The  profeesora,  or  part  of  them, 
ait  least,  wished  to  avoid  this  point  being  arbitrated,  and  to  leave  the  lane  to 
<he  Court  of  Session. . . .  They  therefore  proposed  replying  to  the  Commissioners 
that  fte  point  could  not  be  so  settled,  because  the  Lord  Rector  was  going  bade 
to  London,  and  the  Dean  of  Faculty  was  out  of  town.  I  went  immediately  to 
the  Faculty,  and  told  them  that  I  should  not  go  to  London,  as  I  intended,  if  I 
oould  be  of  any  service  in  arbitrating  the  matter  in  question ;  and  that  ^ey 
must  find  the  Dean  of  Faculty  to  meet  me.  I  shall  thus  save  myself  ftt>m  idl 
appearance  of  showing  disrespect  to  the  Royal  Commissioners. ...  At  this 
crisis,  it  is  of  great  moment,  that,  as  the  ftiend  and  advocate  of  the  student,  I 
«liould  ooDciliate  the  Commissioners.  After  dl,  I  fear  my  poor  boys  wiH  get 
Imt  aerimp  justice  from  the  royal  viaitanta. 

Kov.  14. — ^The  whole  students  have  waited  upon  me  in  a  body,  to  announce 
my  re-election  without  one  dissentient  voice.  They  drew  up,  to  the  number  of 
fourteen  hundred,  under  Mr.  Oray's  windows,  followed  by  crowds  of  the  towns- 
people. I  harangued  them  fVom  the  drawing-room  window.  It  would  hare 
cheered  you  to  hear  the  expressions  of  their  enthusiasm. 

Dec  22. — ^I  have  received  your  kind  letter,  together  with  the  Studenta*  Peti- 
tion and  its  eight  hundred  signatures.  I  will  deliver  the  letter  to  Lord  Aber- 
•deen,  the  moment  be  is  come  to  town.  I  need  not  say  what  pleasure  it  gives 
ae  to  see  it  so  ably  drawn  up,  and  to  look  back  on  the  manly  conduct  of  my 
4X>n8tituents  at  their  public  meeting.  I  think  the  committee  was  right  in  not 
rii^g  the  possible  evils  of  delay  by  waiting  for  additional  aignaturea.  The 
wery  reluctance  of  a  timid  minority  to  sign  the  appeal,  is  a  powerful  though  in- 
direct argument  in  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  profeseora,  and  the  absence  of 
those  gentlemen  may  thus  contribute  to  our  success. ...  I  am  neither  pleased, 
nor  surprised,  at  what  you  tell  me  of  the  Faculty  refbaing  you  a  copy  of  the 
feoords  respecting  the  rights  of  rectorship ;  but  you  may  assure  my  constituents 
that  copies  shall  be  procured  for  you  of  every  paper  that  ia  juat  and  neceaaaiy 
for  the  students  to  peruse. 

May  8,  1628. — I  trust  before  my  rectorship  is  out,  to  distinguish  it  by  a  real 
benefit  to  the  University — that  is,  to  get  all  the  new  publications  for  the  college 
library,  copies  of  which  the  law  awards  to  it,  but  which  the  booksellers  contrive 
to  keep  back.  The  trade,  I  believe,  owes  us  thousands  of  volumes  for  which 
they  have  charged  the  poor  authors,  but  never  accounted  to  ua.  I  have  also 
hopes  of  getting  the  Faculty  to  cooperate  with  me  in  the  scheme  of  endowing 
edlege  tutorships ;  and  thus  uniting  the  advantages  both  of  the  Engliah  and 
fiootch  University  systems. 

The  students  resolved  to  give  permanent  ielat  to  the  Tectorship 
of  Campbell,  bj  electing  him  for  the  third  time.  Of  this  honor,  the 
highest  that  could  be  conferred,  no  instance  has  occurred  for  a  century ; 
snd  in  reply  to  the  committee,  Campbell  ^us  expressed  himself: — 

In  the  character  of  your  friend^  Studenta  of  Glasgow*  I  desire  only  to  prove 
to  you  my  friendship ;  and  therefore,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  I  will  come 
to  you  in  any  capacity  in  which  you  choose  to  invite  me,— hm  you  Rector,  or  aa 
your  simple  adviser. 

I  always  thought  fix>m  the  beginning  of  this  great  crisis — the  Tisitation — that 
until  ita  end,  thm  can  be  nodiing  more  important  lor  the  studenta  of  Glaagow, 
than  to  have  a  Rector  animated  with  a  devoted  and  determined  spirit  ia  their 
Aiuae. 

We  shall  give  ^eewhere  specimciis  of  this  Rectorship  literature. 
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BBLL  CHJint  OF  KDUOATIOll^— PtOV.  8.  &  LA-UBIX. 

(PrognnMiM  of  Leetarw  ud  Inttnietfam  fer  1877-&> 

I.  TTteonf^  or  PkHo9ophy  o/EdueaHon» 

End  and  Idea  of  Education.  Physiology  and  Paychology  or  Han,  witli 
special  reference  to  Education.  The  Prooeasea  of  Intellectual  Growth.  Tha 
Process  of  Uoral  and  Religious,  or  Ethical,  Growth.  The  Formal  and  the  Real 
in  Education.    Auxiliaries  of  tlie  Growth  of  Mind. 

The  Educative  Process  from  the  Ethical  point  of  view.  Analysis  of  tha 
Educative  process  from  the  EUiical  point  of  view  into  four  atepa 

IL  Jfcthod  and  Art  of  EdnoaUon, 

Fi'rst  Section  of  (he  Educative  Process — Knowledqe.— Materials  of  Education. 
Method  of  acquisition  in  its  principles.  Method  in  relation  to  Discipline  of  In^ 
telligenoc.     Method  in  relation  to  periods  of  Mental  Evolution. 

Particular  Methodology  ;  or  the  application  of  Method  to  the  teaching  of 
Elementary  Science,  Language,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Grammar, 
Literature. .  Ac.  Ac.    Religion  under  this  section. 

Second  Section  of  Vie  Educative  Process — GOODNESS. — Instnictioa  in  GoodneHL 
Training  to  Goodness.     Religion  in  this  connection. 

Third  Section  of  the  Educative  Pivcess^-OBZDiKSCB  TO  AuTHORITT. — Instnu^ 
tion  in  Obediefice;  Training  to  Obedience;  Motives  to  Obedience;  Moral  ot 
Attractive  Motives ;  Legal  or  Coercive  Motives ;  Punishments.  Religion  in  thle 
connection. 

Ihwth  Stdion  of  the  Educative  Ptvcfss, — ExEBTiON  OF  Will  ;  Difficulties  hi 
the  way  of  Right- Willing ;  Relation  of  Right- Willing  to  Motives ;  Training  to 
Right- Willing.     Religion  in  this  connection. 

Music :  Drawing :  and  the  .^thetic  in  Education. 

Organixaiion  of  SchooU. 

Kindergarten  Schools;  Infant  Schools;  Primary  Schools;  Secondary  Schools; 
University  Schools. 
Glass-manipulation  and  subsidiary  expedients  in  teaching. 
Schaot-Books,  Apparatus^  BuHdiftgs^  ic. 

m.  History  of  Education^  or  ComparaHve  Education, 

1.  Education  in  China.  2.  Education  of  the  Hindu  Races.  3.  The  Education 
of  the  Ancient  Persians.  4.  A  brief  Sketch  of  Education  among  tlie  Semitic 
Races  of  the  Mesopotamian  Basin  and  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  6.  Eduoi^ 
tion  among  the  Hellenic  Racea  The  educational  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
6.  Education  among  the  Romansu  7.  Analysis  and  exposition  of  tho  Institu- 
tions  of  Quintilian.  8.  Survey  of  the  History  of  Education  from  Cooatantine  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  9.  Eraamus  and  Colet.  10.  Luther,  Melanothoo, 
and  John  Sturm.  11.  Roger  Ascham:  Exposition  of  'The  Sdiolemaster.'  12. 
Analysis  of  Ratichius.  13.  of  Comenius ;  Exposition  of  the  DidacUca  Magna, 
Realism  and  Utility  as  opposed  to  Humanism  and  Culture.  14.  Milton's  Educa- 
tional views.  15.  Analysis  and  exposition  of  John  Locke's  *  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation.' 16.  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  Campe.  17.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  and  Joseph 
Lancaster.  18.  Analysis  and  exposition  of  Peetaloszi.  19.  Jacotot  20.  FriibeL 
21.  Jean  Paul  Richter.  22.  Diesterweg.  23.  Dr.  Arnold.  24.  Herbert  Spencer 
and  contemporary  Realism.  25.  Sketch  of  History  of  Education  in  Scotland, 
and  its  present  condition  and  prospects.  26.  Organization  and  aims  of  Educa- 
tion in  Germany,  and  a  Sketdi  of  the  present  state  of  Education  in  England, 
Prance,  and  the  United  States. 

N.B. — Four  Lectures  weekly  on  Theory  and  Methodology,  till  tho  Christmas 
holidays.  Thereafter  two  of  the  four  Lectures  will  be  deroted  to  History. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  Visitation  of  Schools.  Three  written 
Examinations  will  be  held  during  the  Session,  and  Essaya  on  practical 
questions  called  for. 

*  This  Chair  wm  foaoded  in  1876  bv  Um  Tnutow  of  Dr.  Bell,  to  fartlMr  the  ftdvttneeiMDt  of  tlw 
Bciance  and  Art  of  Education  in  Scotland,  by  th«  better  profeMional  training  of  taaeben. 

The  admirable  Inaoforal  Diaeoarte  nf  Prof.  LaoHo  in  1876,  will  ba  foond  in  Bunuari** 
4m»  Jaumal  ^  ^rfwatfit,  VoL  JCXVIL,  p.  lfl»-9iU. 
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Bea  Chair  ofEducatum,  1876.— Ph>/.  J.  K  D,  MHklfiohn. 
The  Chair  of  Education  was  foanded  in  1876,  hj  the  Trustees  of  Dr.  Bell— 
the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  Viscount  Kirkcaldy,  and  Mr.  John  Cook,  W.S., 
Edinburgh.    It  contemplates  the  instruction  and  training  of  Teachers  in  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching;  and  tlie  subject  is  divided  into  Three  Parts: 

I.  The  Theort. — This  includes  an  inquiry  into  the  Paych/ohgy  of  t?ie  growing 
mind — a  collection  of  the  knowledge  we  have  of  that  from  ot^nration — an  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  mode,  rate,  and  kind  of  g^wth  by  experiment ;  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  relation  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge  to  the  mind,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  thouglits,  emotions,  and  sets  of  circumstances  upon  the  char- 
acter. The  growth  of  the  power  of  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  understanding, 
the  reason,  the  will,  the  imagination,  the  social  emotions — have  to  be  examined. 
The  relation  of  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  sides  of  human  nature  to 
each  other  has  to  be  shown ;  and  the  end  of  all  processes  which  go  by  the  name 
of  Education  clearly  perceived.  Tlie  best  means  toward  the  various  minor  ends 
— such  as,  the  building  up  of  a  sound  understanding,  the  Ibrmation  of  a  just 
habit  of  action  in  the  soul,  etc ,  etc. — are  to  be  inquired  into  and  discuraed. 
The  forms  of  school-life,  and  the  relation  of  school-life  to  the  ordinary  public 
life  of  this  country,  will  also  be  examined.  Under  this  head,  too,  &11  to  be  dis- 
cussed the  theories  and  writings  of  the  best  thinkers  upon  education. 

IL  The  History. — This  indudes  the  history  of  the  notions  regarding  educa- 
tion and  the  processes  employed  in  producing  it  followed  by  all  nations  that  are 
called  civiliz^ — that  is,  who  have  endeavored  to  found  forms  of  society  favora- 
ble to  the  growth  of  what  is  best  in  man.  It  thereiore  takes  notice  of  the  chief 
educational  ideas  of  the  East,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  Jews,  of  Early,  Me- 
dieval, and  Reformed  Christianity,  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  the  great  men  who 
have  practiced,  or  thought  and  written  on,  education.  It  collects  also  the  best 
and  most  inspiring  statements  of  such  men  as  Bacon,  Selden,  Milton,  Locke,  Jean 
Paul,  Gcethe,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others.  It  discusses  and  compares  the  edu- 
cational ideas  and  processes  of  such  men  as  Comenius,  Pestalozei,  Ratich,  JacO' 
tot,  Diesterweg,  Frubel,  Ac. ;  and  it  also  examines  and  weighs  the  educational 
aims,  beliefs,  habits,  and  processes  of  the  national  systems  which  exist  in  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  and  other  countries. 

III.  The  Practice. — Tliis  includes  an  examination  of  all  the  processes  at 
present  going  on  in  the  schools  of  the  country — ^the  relation  of  these  processes 
to  the  gprowth  of  the  mind,  and  their  value  considered  as  means  to  ends.  It 
therefore  discusses  the  teaching  of  languages — how  they  may  best  be  taught 
what  are  the  mental  habits  to  be  created,  what  are  the  difficulties^  either  inher- 
ent in  the  language  or  adherent  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  taught, 
which  beset  the  road  of  the  teacher,  and  how  ho  may  reduce  these  difficulties 
to  a  minimum.  The  difference  between  our  aims  in  teaciiing  classical  and  mod- 
em languages,  and  the  consequent  difference  in  the  means,  is  also  discussed. 
The  best  methods  of  teaching  science,  especially  the  sciences  of  observation, 
and  the  necessary  conditions  under  which  these  must  be  taught,  are  also  exam- 
ined. The  methods  by  which,  and  the  conditions  under  which,  a  love  of  litera- 
ture may  be  produced  in  the  mind,  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  prelection.  Courses 
of  lectures  are  also  to  be  given  on  the  more  usual  school  subjects — such  as  His- 
tory, Greography,  Grammar,  English  Composition,  &c.  The  engineering  of  each 
of  these  subjects — so  that  the  pupil  may  go  from  the  simpler  and  more  striking 

Sirts  of  each  subject  to  the  more  complex  and  intricately  connected  parts — is 
lly  examined  in  relation  to  its  principles ;  and  the  ground  and  nature  of  the 
obstacles  are  surveyed.  What  parts  of  a  subject  are  fitted  for  what  age ;  what 
are  the  tentacula  by  which  tlie  growing  mind  biys  hold  of  each  part;  what  and 
how  much  ought  to  be  done  by  the  teacher ;  what  and  how  much  must  be  done 
by  the  pupil ;  at  what  point  mental  action  becomes  independent  and  self-efficient ; 
what  powers  of  the  mind  are  called  into  exercise  by  what  subjects  and  by  what 
parts  of  a  subject.  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Chair.  The  characteristics  of  the  best  books  on  each  subject  are  also  set 
forth  and  valued.  The  mental  outfit  of  a  Teacher,  bis  aims,  bis  practical  ends, 
and  the  means  to  these;  his  difficulties,  his  rewards ;  the  nature  and  limitations. 
ofhiB  profession,  its  advantages,— all  thsse  are  to  be  lectured  on  by  the  Professor. 
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John  Hskrt  Van  dsb  Palm  was  bom  in  Rotterdam  July  17, 
I763y  in  the  house  of  his  Either  Eornelis  Van  der  Palnif  who  kept 
there,  and  afterward  at  Detfthaven,  a  very  floarisfaing  Dutch  and 
French  boarding-school,  or  institute.  His  fiither  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  learning,  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  poet,  and  as  such 
received  several  coronations  for  his  special  performanoea.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rotterdam  Society,  a  social  literary  club, 
of  which  his  son  was  made  a  member  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  his 
&ther^8  school  the  son  was  trained  till  the  age  of  ten^  when  he 
passed  into  the  Erasmiaa  Grammar  school,  of  which  Henricus 
Dreux  was  Rector.  Here  he  won  several  prizes  in  the  competitions 
of  the  several  classes — his  themes  foreshadowing  the  labors  of  his 
future  life — *  Diligence  {In  Laudem  DiligenUcey  and  ^  A  Sound  Mind 
in  a  Sound  Body — de  Sano  MnUe  in  Corpare  Sano'* — robust,  cheer- 
ful health  being  with  him  the  normal  condition  of  the  human  being, 
which,  he  inculcated,  could  only  be  secured  by  diligent  and  regular 
occupation,  in  which  head,  heart,  and  body  were  tissociated.  His 
father's  school  and  methods,  and  his  home  life  were  the  ideals 
which  the  son  held  up  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  school 
officials. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  young  Van  der  Palm  bc^n  his  university 
studies  at  Leyden,  where  he  continued  in  hard  study  for  six  years. 
Of  this  period  of  his  life,  his  biographer.  Dr.  Beets,  remarks : — 

The  years  spent  bj  Van  der  Palm  at  the  UniTereity  of  Leyden  fell  Id  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  periods  of  that  institution.  Three  years  before  liis  matricu- 
lation, the  bi-centenary  of  its  existenee  had  been  magnificently  celebrated. 
The  recollection  of  its  foundation  and  princely  Ibunder^  joined  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  ancient  famous  occurrences  which  gave  rise  to  its  establishment; 
Uie  rapid  but  deliberate  review  of  its  history,  which  brought  before  the  mind 
such  an  extensive  and  estimable  series  of  great  men  as  had  ever  been  its  orna- 
ments;— all  this  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  resort  to  this  seat  of  learning.  The 
professorial  chairs  were  filled  by  the  most  celebrated  men  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge  and  science.  Besides  not  a  few  English,  the  concourse  of  Nether- 
land  youth  was  greater  than  ever:  and  of  these  were  formed  in  that  period  a 
great  multitude  of  men  who  were  destined  to  become  eminent  in  every  branch 
of  learning  and  literature,  and  to  be  in  different  relations  ornaments  to  Church 
and  State.    Among  these,  without  contradidion  of  any,  Van  det  P«3iiii^UkNA 
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occap7  a  most  prominent  position ;  and  of  this  bis  first  instructors,  Yalckenaar, 
Ruhnkenius,  Van  de  Wijnpersse,  and  especially  Hendrik  Albert  Schnltens,  were 
quickly  conTinced.  To  the  instruction  of  these  lights,  which  he  improved  with 
the  gpreatest  conscientiousness  and  with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  was  soon  added 
that  of  Pestel,  to  whose  lectures  on  the  fundamenta  jurisprudenUa  naiwalia  he 
attached  £preat  importance.  In  theology,  he  afterward  heard  Hollebeek,  the  re- 
former of  the  Netherland  style  of  preaching,  Gillissen,  Scholten,  Boers,  and 
Bietteld;  to  the' lectures  of  the  last  mei^doned,  be  teems  to  have  applied  bim- 
telfwitb  special  diligence.  Of  Scbultens,  his  biographer  Wijttenbach  remarks: 
*  He  had  received  from  nature  the  rare  gift  of  appearing  to  be  what  he  really 
was.  Uprightness  of  heart,  greatness  of  mind,  and  benevolence  were  ex- 
pressed  in  his  countenance;  yea,  all  that  is  praiseworthy.  His  bearing,  ges- 
tures, movements,  were  most  graceful.  Add  to  this  the  finest  perception  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  true,  an  uncommon  familiarity  and  aflTability,  and  the  greatest 
agreeableness  of  speech  and  expression;  and  all  this  entirely  natural,  with- 
'  out  the  least  affectation.  Few  therefore  were,  whether  teaching  or  speak- 
ing, listened  to  with  greater  pleasure,  or  with  g^reater  confidence  in  their 
ability ;  and  few  there  were  whose  society  and  intercourse  were  more  sought 
in  social  life.' 

On  this  high  model  Van  der  Palm  formed  Iiis  own  ideal  Schultens  was  not 
.  only  his  favorite  instructor,  who  imbued  him  with  that  genuine  taste  for  Oriental 
'languages  and  literature  which  was  so  peculiar  to  him,  but  he  was  also  the  man 
*  after  whom  he  entirely  formed  himself;  the  man  to  whom  be  was  indebted  fbr 
that  high  refinement  by  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  distinguished ;  the  man 
'  whom  he  proposed  to  himself  as  his  model  in  all  things,  and  whose  entire  being 
he  endeavored  to  express  in  his  own,  when  he  was  afterward  called  to  fill  the 
.  same  professorial  cliair  himself. 

The  image  of  Schultens  lived  in  his  heart  during  the  wlK)le  of  his  long  Ufa 
'His  name  sounds  through  all  his  writings;  he  denominates  it  a  name  *  which 
humanity  in  its  highest  nobility  claims  aa  its  own/  After  Schultens  he  named 
one  of  his  sons;  and  of  Schultens  he  spoke,  as  long  as  his  strength  permitted 
•bim  to  speak  of  any  one,  and  his  spirit  roamed  trough  the  past  How  high 
tbif  man  placed  the  youthful  Van  der  Palm  we  can  easily  oonoeive,  if  we  can 
represent  to  ourselves  how  agp'eeable  it  is  to  exercise  influence  over  a  gifted 
youth,  to  inflise  our  spirit  into  a  susceptible  breast,  and  to  see  our  youth  re- 
newed as  it  were  in  another.  He  was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  his  glory,  hia  hope. 
He  saw  him  daily  at  his  own  house,  and  saw  no  one  more  gladlv ;  and  when, 
after  five  years*  instruction  and  intercourse,  he  parted  with  his  beloved  pupil, 
bis  eye  followed  him  in  his  course,  and  up  to  his  death  he  cherished  him  in  his 
heart 

Van  der  Palm's  collegiate  life  was  of  an  exceptional  higb  and  pnre 
character,  which  both  his  teachers  and  his  fellow  stadents  unite  ia 
lifting  into  the  region  of  the  ideal.  The  professors,  on  whose  instruc- 
tion he  attended  during  his  six  years  connection  with  the  university, 
vie  with  one  another  in  extolling  his  eminent  gifts,  and  his  rare  im- 
provement of  opportunities.  *It  does  not  often  happen  that  we 
send  forth  from  our  seminary  a  youth  so  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
polite  literature,  and  so  far  acfvanced  in  sacred  learning.' 

At  no  period  of  its  history  was  the  attendance  of  studious  and 
talented  young  men  larger  in  the  different  faculties  of  the  univer- 
sity, or  their  mutual  intercourse  lively  or  more  intimate.  Schim- 
melpenninck,  Brugmans,  Nieuwland,  Bilderdijk,  were  all  his  friends. 
Besides  these  were  Jan  Willem  Bussingh,  already  mentioned,  were 
Henricus  van  Roijen,  Jacobus  Kantelaar,  Comelis  Fransen  van  Eck, 
Jacobus  Tan  Heusden,  Jobaimea  StoDc,  Thomas  Hoog,  and  partica- 
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Ittrl J  Ewaldns  Eisi.  How  mnoh  he  was  attached  to  the  last  appears 
from  the  Dedication  of  the  second  volame  of  his  Sermons,  in  which 
he  recalls,  with  the  greatest  delight,  the  six  years  spent  in  daily  in- 
terconrse  with  this  friend.  He  mentions  there  that  they '  as  an 
inseparahle  pair  were  accnstomed  to  walk  together  the  streets 
of  Leyden  and  its  circumjacent  lanes,  and  were  in  ail  things  each 
other's  confidants.  We  strengthened  each  other  in  onr  taste  fbr^ 
and  knowledge  of  ^le  best  Greek  and  Latin  writers ;  we  stimulated 
each  other  in  our  diligent  study  of  the  speculatiTe  parts  of  philoso- 
phy ;  we  roamed  together  through  the  fields  of  theology,  rejected, 
again  accepted,  and  formed  for  ourselves  those  fixed  principles 
which  to  this  moment  have  not  fSailed  us ;  together  we  chose  onr 
modem  reading,  and  by  no  means  neglected  this  means  of  enrich* 
ing  our  minds ;  and  we  went  together  to  the  beloved  house  of  oxxt 
great  and  never  to  be  forgotten  Scbultens,  to  gather  up'  lessons  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  on  polite  intercourse.  But  whilst 
all  these  advantages  were  naturally  reciprocal,  there  is  one  thing  for 
which  I  am  wholly  indebted  to  you,  without  knowbg  that  I  ^ver 
rendered  you  an  equivalent  for  it.  I  mean  the  refinement  and  ele^ 
vation  of  my  taste  by  the  influence  of  music.  Still,  it  seems  to  me, 
I  am  seated  in  my  apartment,  and  the  transporting  tones  of  your 
harpsichord  are  sounding  in  my  ears ;  still,  it  seems  to  me,  I  close 
my  books,  leave  my  room,  go  to  yonrs,  give  you  a  wink  as  I  enter, 
to  proceed  undisturbed,  place  myself  behind  yon,  turn  over  for  you 
the  pages  of  your  music,  and  leave  you  not,  till  the  concert  of  Joor- 
dany  or  Bach  has  been  played  to  its  close;  and,  attuned  to  the  per- 
ception and  appreciation  of  the  humane  and  the  beautiful,  I  return 
to  my  old  books,  to  search  in  them  especially  for  what  is  humane 
and  beautiful  in  sentiment  and  expression.' 

With  Ewaldus  Eist  and  a  few  of  the  other  friends  above  men- 
tioned. Van  der  Palm  held  a  stated  weekly  conference,  in  which 
each  in  his  turn  read  a  composition  of  his  own,  and  in  which  the 
criticism,  both  on  that  which  had  been  read  and  on  what  might  be 
further  discussed,  was  free  and  infbnnal.  The  youthful  Van  der 
Palm  was  lively,  fond  of  visiting,  of  walking,  of  bodily  exercises, 
of  the  theater,*  of  sports,  and  especially  of  playing  at  golf,  which 
he  did  almost  daily,  and  at  which  ho  was  very  expertf    Though  he 

*  He  resoitMl  to  it,  w  far  m  Um  opportuoHj  WM  tflbrted  in  Ltfdea,  tooMwImt  ftaqu—tfy,  «- 
peeiolly  when  the  gra«t  Corv«r  wu  ftill  on  the  itafa.  Ua  taftifitd  that  ha,  ia  tba  part  of  Ito 
Notary  in  7%e  tndigtmt  of  tba  Maraiar,  flnt  aaiaad  him  ta  fhal  Ihtf  naCofa  of  axtamal  aloqoanet, 
tba  idea  of  which  waa  aftarward  folly  davalopad  in  Urn  by  Ballamy. 

t  FoodneM  for  Moial  racfaatioo*  eontinuad  with  Van  dar  Palm  tvwi  to  advaoMd  afa,  and  it  wm 
doobtlam  vary  hwnfiriil  to  Mm  bolb  aa  to  mtod  aad  hodj.    Bt  VM  pulleakrly  fond  of  itiazfaic 
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knew  how  to  allow  himself  ahimdant  tisie  for  these  ple^sares,  be 
did  not,  however,  on  their  accomty  neglect  his  studies^ 

*'  It  was  fre<|iieBtlj  matt^  of  sQiprise/  he  used  Uk  tell  me, '  th«t  I 
was  seen  playing  the  whole  afternoon  at  golf  in  the  Foontiun,  and 
in  the  evening  at  ombre,  and  jet  was  prepared  the  next  morning  to 
answer  prcMnptlj  on  all  the  lectures;  but  it  was  not  known  that  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  already  washing  myself  in  the 
States-basin,  as  the  Stated-College  was  called.' 

On  Oriental  languages-  and  literature,  his  principal  study,  he  read 
all  the  ancient  and  modem  authors.  Thd  Schultenses,  his  favorites, 
lay  ever  at  hand.  Micbaelis^  Lowth,  Dathe,  Herder,  were  his  most 
confidential  friends.  How  highly  he  esteemed  the  last  appears  from' 
his  writings^  He  assiduously  pursued  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
and  with  what  fruit  is,  among  others^  shown  by  his  Memorial  of  the 
Restoration  of  the  Netherlands,  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Sallust, 
and  yet  so  entirely  original  and  Dutch.  Modem  literature,  we  saw 
it  recorded  in  his  own  recollections  of  Eist,  he  by  no  means  neg^ 
lected,  especially  the  study  of  our  national  language  and  literature, 
early  inculcated  on  him  by  his  gifted  &ther.  With  the  best  French 
writers  he  was  familiar,  and  of  the  Germans  he  read  Eleist,  Haller, 
and  Elopstock.  With  the  rest  he  first  became  acquainted  at  a  later 
period  under  the  guidance  of  Bellamy,  who  knew  how  to  inspire 
him  with  a  predilection  for  Holty,  which  he  ever  after  retained. 
Of  the  Elnglish,  he  preferred  the  humorists, — Swift,  SmoUett,  Field- 
ing, especially  Sterne.  Tbere  was  also  in  his  own  nature  a  humor- 
ous element,  which  even  in  old  age  was  still  very  apparent  in  his 
relations  and  conversations,  and  also  here  and  there  in  his  writings 
directed  the  mode  of  expression.  *  Tristram  Shandy '  was  his  fav- 
orite at  the  univerity,  and  remained  so  to  his  hoary  days. 

As  a  student  mutual  study  was  very  agreeable  to  him.  With  a 
couple  of  select  friends,  to  study  together  at  the  tea-table  a  lecture 
to  which  they  had  listened,  in  order  that  they  might  the  next  day 
answer  on  it  more  readily,  was  very  much  to  his  mind ;  and  for 
those  who  were  of  this  triumvirate  (Van  Roijen  and  Eist)  this  was, 
especially  by  means  of  his  presence,  and  as  it  w^e  under  his  presi- 
dency, very  instractive. 

When  he  approached  theology  proper,  he  did  not  allow  his  Ori- 
ental studies  to  repose,  but  prosecuted  them  zealously  under  the 
guidance  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  daily  intercourse  with  Schultens. 


hioBMir  bj  (tedato)  card-pbyiog.  atpatiallj  tmbm,  what,  and  iri-ttft,  in  wkieli  phjr*  h« 
aniiwnUj  vkillMl.  The  firtt  be  played  io  the  hatHj  etrole  ahnort  evety  winter  ereninf  after  leav- 
iqrbbttady,  thoufh  NMon  nMdi  kmcar  than  half  an  boor.  He  nfavded  Iba  play, « OMd  at  a 
nodaiata  and  not  too  lo^  aoatiMMd  itGcaaliaB,  aa  Mjlhar  nabaeoMkif  oar  •otin^ 
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Aboat  this  time  he  began  the  first  work  with  which  he  was  to  ap- 
bear  before  the  public, — the  *  Philological  and  Critical  Elacidatioa 
of  EcclesiasUs.*  He  completed  it  At  the  close  of  the  jear  1788, 
and  defended  it  publicly  the  31st  January,  of  the  following  year, 
ander  the  presidency  of  his  beloved  teacher,  and  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  concourse.  The  first  prpduction  of  Van  der  Palm  excited 
general  admiration.  It  afforded  evidence  not  only  of  his  acute  in- 
tellect, but  also  of  his  independent  judgment,  (as  he  had  ventured  to 
differ  on  some  points  even  from  Schultens,)  and  of  the  rarest  leam« 
ing  for  one  at  his  period  of  life.  It  established  his  reputation  as  an 
Orientalbt  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  stUl  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  works  on  its  subject. 

Meanwhile  the  time  had  arrived  for  Van  der  Palm  to  begin  to 
give  proof  of  that  eloquence  which,  during  half  a  century,  has 
enjoyed  the  almost  undivided  admiration  of  our  nation.  He 
preached  two  or  three  trial  sermons.  The  result  of  the  first  was, 
according  to  the  assurance  of  contemporaries,  a  general  consterna- 
tion among  the  theological  students.  Great  was  the  interest  felt  to 
hear  him  at  each  successive  time ;  but  however  high  expectations 
were  raised,  they  were  still  surpassed,  both  by  the  beautiful  assem- 
blage of  his  external  gifts,  melodious  voice,  bearing,  and  gestures, 
and  by  what  was  at  that  time  especially  worthy  of  admiration,  the 
beauty  of  the  style,  the  simplicity  and  captivating  power  of  presen- 
tation, and  the  appropriate  and  edifying  treatment.  The  seats  were 
crowded,  even  more  than  at  an  ordinary  church  service. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1784,  Van  der  Palm  procured  his  dis- 
mission from  the  States-College,  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  fol- 
lowing, he,  together  with  J.  J.  van  Steenbergen,  and  J.  Stolk,  his 
former  school-fellow  and  faithful  university  friend,  was,  after  pre- 
vious examination,  received  as  candidate  by  the  Classis  of  Leyden 
and  the  Lower  Rhine.  Here  his  success  was  great  and  immediate, 
and  within  a  year  he  received  overtures  for  an  appointment  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  and  Oriental  languages  at  lingen.  He  did  not 
encourage  the  overtures,  but  labored  on  in  his  own  vocation  until 
1787,  when  uding  with  the  'patriotic  party,'  he  left  Maartensdijk, 
precipitately  on  the  approach  of  the  Prussian  army — and  did  not 
return.  On  the  14th  of  November,  1780,  he  married  Miss  Alida 
Bussingh,  the  daughter  of  his  deceased  paternal  friend,  the  Delft- 
haven  minister :  a  young,  lovely,  eminently  beautiful  and  gracefol 
woman,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  with  whom  he 
lived  forty-nine  years  in  tiie  enjoyment  of  the  highest'  connabial 
felicity. 
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Johan  Adriaan  Tan  do  Perre,  Lord  of  Nieuwenre,  formerly  repre- 
sentative of  HIb  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  hereditary  Stadtholder, 
liTed,  as  first  nobleman  of  Zealand,  in  great  esteem  and  honor  in 
Middelbnrg ;  having  rosigDed  his  publie  offices,  and  reposing  as  a 
private  citizen  in  the  bosom  of  science.  He  is  described  by  Van 
der  Palm  as  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  philanthropy,  knowledge,  and 
ability,  excelling  in  all  pnblic  and  private  virtues.  Next  to  the 
honor  of  God,  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  difiiision  of 
sonnd  knowledge  and  genuine  refinement  among  all  classes,  and  he 
felt  constrained  to  devote  himself  to  the  promotion  of  this  object 
For  this  purpose  an  institution  had  been  founded  by  him  in  Middel- 
bnrg, bearing  the  name  of  the  Middclburg  Museum,  and  designed 
to  combine  in  itself  whatever  might  contribute  *  to  elevate  the  citi- 
zens, to  enlighten  the  mass  of  the  people,  and,  by  refining  their  taste 
and  ennobling  their  minds,  to  render  more  important  the  sphere  of 
their  activity.'  The  great  object  which  he  had  in  view  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  attain  by  having  the  Middelbnrg  youth  educated  by  more 
competent  and  more  experiencec^  instructors,  and  by  diffusing,  so  far 
as  possible,  and  propagating  the  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  sci* 
ences  among  persons  in  early  life,  and  also  among  those  of  more 
advanced  age.  He  de«red,  therefore,  to  procure  a  man  sufficiently 
skilled  in  the  necessary  sciences,  full  of  zeal  for  their  diffusion,  and 
qualified  to  communicate  instruction  in  them  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner. Such  a  person,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  institution,  with 
some  honorable  title,  was  to  reside  in  the  Museum,  and  give  regular 
lectures,  without  being  restricted  as  to  the  precise  method  to  be 
adopted,  but  bound  never  to  inculcate  any  sentiments  subversive  of 
the  confirmed  and  restored  constitution  of  the  republic. 

To  secure  the  services  of  a  suitable  overseer,  Lord  van  de  Perre 
offered  to  such  a  person  an  annual  stipend  of  one  thousand  fiorins, 
besides  a  residence  free,  and  required  in  return  the  following 
services :  *  To  assist  him  at  all  suitable  times  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies,  and  in  all  such  scientific  investigations  as  they  were 
competent  to  make ;  to  have  the  oversight  of  his  library,  cabinet, 
and  curiosities ;  the  direction  of  his  charities  to  the  necessitous,  and 
the  charge  of  his  private  expenditures,  when  traveling  together ;  to 
conduct  his  domestic  religious  exercises  twice  a  day,  at  appointed 
hours,  which  were  to  consist  of  a  prayer,  the  reading  of  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  accompanied  by  a  brief  exposition,  and  the  singing 
of  a  psalm  or  hymn,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  family,  on  which 
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oocBsion  Van  de  Perre  desired  that  every  one  in  hU  employ  should 
be  eihorted  to  the  fidthful  performance  of  bis  daties.' 

These  daties^  on  the  application  of  his  friend  Sehnltensy  Van  der  , 
Palm  assumed  in  the  spring  of  1788.  With  the  greatest  cea],  he 
entered  on  bis  domestic  career,  amid  a  hundred  delicate  attentions 
on  the  part  of  his  noble  patron.  The  summer  was  spent  by  the 
family  at  the  country  seat  Westhoven,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  charming  island  of  Walcberen ;  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  there  the  attractive  Duinvliet  was  pointed  out  to  Van  der 
Palm  as  a  residence  for  himself  and  &mily.  Besides  the  customary 
religious  exercises,  maintained  there  as  well  as  in  Middelbnrg,  Van 
der  Palm  held  every  Sabbath,  late  in  the  afternoon,  (so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  afternoon  service  in  the  church,)  a  regular  church 
service.  For  this  purpose  a  spacious  hall  was  set  apart  as  a  sort  of 
chapel,  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  even  to  an  oigan. 
It  was  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  not  only  the  entire  family^ 
but  also  a  considerable  number  of  persons  from  such  of  the  neigh- 
boring villas  as  had  access  to  it,  by  whom  this  privilege  was  highly 
appreciated. 

With  that  ready  and  versatile  talent  for  which  he  was  so  remark- 
able, and  which  was  rendered  the  more  valuable  by  his  happy  power 
of  collecting  and  concentrating  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  on  the 
object  demanding  his  present  attention,  Van  der  Palm  now  applied 
himself  to  those  sciences  which  constituted  Lord  van  de  Perre'a 
favorite  study, — physics  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  it  How, 
conducive  this  digression  must  have  been  to  the  increase  of  that 
general  knowledge  which  appears  in  all  his  writings,  niay  be  eauly 
comprehended.  But  his  situation  yielded  him  still  another  advan* 
tage.  In  the  house  of  the  nobleman  he  became  familiar  with  the  - 
tone  of  the  great  world,  which  he  subsequently,  when  the  occasion 
required,  could  so  perfectly  assume  without  any  appearance  of  affec- 
tation, and  which  was  very  serviceable  to  him,  especially  in  his  po- 
litical career.  The  nature  of  his  principal  and  most  sacred  employ- 
ment, however,  confined  him  chiefly  to  his  favorite  studies.  The 
obligation  to  expound  the  Scriptures  as  a  part  of  the  family  devo- 
tions, naturally  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  perfecting  himself  in . 
the  department  of  exegesis,  and  of  subjecting  various  books  of  the 
Bible  to  a  regular  and  critical  investigation ;  whilst  at  the  same, 
time  it  was  admirably  fitted  to  make  him  practically  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Bible,  and  it' 
laid  him  under  a  special  necessity  of  cultivating  his  talent  in  thia 
direction.    It  was  not  long  before  the  public  shared  in  the  firuit  oi 
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these  exercises,  by  the  pablication  of  '  Certain  Songs  of  David/  in 
the  year  1791,  after  the  death  of  Lord  van  de  Perre,  dedicated  to 
the  dowager ;  a  work  which  was  pervaded  by  the  spirit  and  taste 
of  Schultens.  Here  he  also  laid  the  foundation  for  his  work  on 
Isaiah,  published  several  years  later,  and  in  general  for  his  gigantic 
work,  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  chiefly,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

But  the  pleasures  derived  from  religion  aud  science  which  Van 
de  Perre  and  Van  der  Palm  enjoyed  together,  were  of  short  contin- 
uance. The  worthy  Zealander  died  on  the  8th  of  April,  1790;  but 
Van  der  Palm,  at  her  urgent  solicitation,  remained  with  the  lady 
dowager  Jacoba,  whose  maiden  name  was  Van  den  Brande,  to  the 
time  of  her  decease,  which  occurred  August  14,  1794. 

In  1795,  Van  der  Palm  was  swept  away  into  public  life  by  the 
current  of  political  events.  The  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
popular  sovereignty,  on  which  the  French  revolution  was  based,  had 
struck  deep  root  among  the  patriotic  party  in  this  country.  To- 
ward the  close  of  January,  1795,  French  commissaries  came  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  the  island  of  Walcheren.  On  the  4th  of 
February  came  General  Moreau.  But  little  choice  remained.  The 
revolution  was  actually  effected.  Honorable  and  estimable  citizens 
perceived,  that,  if  measures  were  to  be  taken  to  prevent  excesses, 
as  on  occasion  of  the  Orange  revolution  in  1787,  many  depredations 
had  been  committed  in  Zealand,  and  hence  there  was  every  reason 
to  apprehend  retaliations ;  if  they  were  not  to  submit  to  the  domin- 
ation of  the  French,  or  to  the  dictation  of  functionaries,  sent  from 
Holland,  of  ultra-revolutionary  sentiments,  it  was  high  time  for  them 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hand.  Van  der  Palm  shared  in 
this  sentiment.  He  accordingly  placed  himself  with  two  of  his 
friends,  likewise  men  of  integrity  and  of  more  then  ordinary  ability, 
at  the  head  of  the  movement ;  and  on  the  7th  of  February,  he,  was 
the  first  to  appear  before  an  appointed  meeting  of  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Middelbuig,  and  addressed  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  he 
also  composed  the  proclamation  which  was  published  on  the  10th 
of  February,  and  in  which  the  aforesaid  reasons  for  regulating  a 
necessary  revolution  were  exhibited. 

In  pursuance  of  his  proclamation,  the  exisiting  government  was, 
a  few  days  after,  dissolved  in  the  most  courteous,  gentle,  and  quiet 
manner,  and  twenty-five  new  members  of  government  appointed. 
Among  these  was  Van  der  Palm,  and  as  such  he  was  quickly  dis- 
patched to  the  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Representatives.  His 
praise  was  soon  proclaimed  by  the  old  members  and  by  the  secre* 
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tary  De  Beveren,  who  hsd  gone  with  the  revoloiioii.  .  .  .  When 
called  to  leave  his  poBt,  after  dischaiging  its  duties  for  nearly  a  year, 
he  retired  uncontaminated,  carrying  with  him,  if  not  the  favor  of 
the  opposite  party,  at  least  their  esteem.  He  had  executed  many 
important  commissions,  having  for  their  object  the  internal  welfare 
of  city  and  province,  and  had  also  interested  himself  in  behalf  of 
the  Middelburg  school  systenL  He  moreover  contributed  much  to 
a  weekly,  bearing  the  name  of  '  The  Friend  of  the  People,'  designed 
to  direct  public  sentiment 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  a  second  effort  was  made  to 
call  him  to  Lingen,  as  preacher  and  professor  in  place  of  the  late. 
Hajo  Mensonides ;  but>  probably  mindful  of  the  advice  of  SchultenSi 
he  declined  this  proposal  Soon  after  he  was  called  to  fill  the  pro- 
fessorial chair  of  Schultens,  made  vacant  by  the  suspension  of  Pro- 
fessor Rau,  and  declined  by  Professor  Muntinghe.  In  reply  to  the 
curators,  he  writes : — 

From  the  time  that  I  first  applied  mTself  to  these  branches  of  learning,  I 
have  felt  that  nothing  would  be  more  agreeable  than  to  devote  to  them  my 
whole  time  and  attention,  and  nothing  have  I  regarded  as  more  desirable  than 
to  be  engaged  in  imparting  the  knowledge  of  them  to  others ;  yet  I  have  never 
allowed  myself  to  cherish  the  hope  of  ever  occupying,  in  this  department,  so 
honorable  a  position,  nor  have  I  as  yet  been  so  situated  as  to  enable  me  to  reg^ 
ulate  all  my  studies  with  reference  to  such  an  object 

The  office  he  assumed  in  June  with  a  discourse  *De  Litteria 

Hebraicis  exomandis.'    Two  years  later  he  was  invested  with  the 

rectorate  of  the  university,  and  resigned  it,  February  8th,  1799,  in 

the  usual  manoer,  with  an  oration  *De  Mohammede  Religionia 

Islamiticae  et  Imperii  Saracenici  Conditore '  (Mahomet,  the  Founder 

of  the  Islam  Religion  and  the  Saracen  Empire).    By  this  discourse, 

he  produced  in  the  auditory  of  the  university  a  general  sensation, 

both  by  the  choiceness  of  his  language  and  the  extraordinary  im- 

pressiveness  of  his  delivery.    Most  striking  was  his  eloquence  when 

he  employed  it  to  set  forth  the  eloquence  of  Mahomet,  and  on  that 

occasion  related  the  anecdote  of  Omar,  who,  having  girded  on  his 

sword  to  bathe  it  in  Mahomet's  blood,  finally  fell  at  his  feet,  ao- 

knowIedgiDg  him  as  Allah's  great  prophet 

BIBVIOI  TO  NATIONAL  IDUOATION. 

The  executive  government  of  the  Batavian  republic  appointed, 
under  the  title  of  Agents,  eight  men,  who  distributed  among  them- 
selves the  various  branches  of  internal  administration.  They  were 
what  are  now  called  the  ministers  of  the  different  departments,  yet 
amenable  only  to  the  executive  government.  Among  these  agencies 
there  was  one  of  National  Education,  and  to  its  administration  were 
brought  all  matters  pertaining  to  instructioUi  sciences,  and  arts,  and 
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in  general  whatever  coald  ekert  tny  iofloeiice  on  the  morals  of  the' 
people.  To  this  office  Van  der  Palm  was  ealled,  in  April,  1799, 
amid  great  applause  of  many  correot  thinkers  in  the  land ;  and  he 
accepted  that  important  post,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  at' 
any  time  to  resnme  the  professorship,  which  he  reluctantly  sacrificed 
to  it.  1*0  this  the  curators  of  the  university  graciously  consented, 
^Dbost  highly  extolling  the  happy  choice  which  the  executive  gov- 
ernment had  made  in  selecting  Professor  van  der  Palm,  from  whose 
eminent  labilities  and  universally  known  qualifications  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  and  the  advancement  of  arts  and  sciences,  as 
also  for  training  the  national  spirit  to  the  practice  of  the  noblest 
virtues,  the  Batavian  nation  had  already  been  led  to  entertun  the 
highest  expectations.'  He  retired  accordingly  to  the  Hague,  but 
came,  till  the  long  vacation,  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  to  give 
lectures  in  Leydcn,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  undertaken  with 
his  students  for  that  term. 

It  was  in  this  high  relation  that  Van  der  Palm  was  a  second  time 
to  manifest  his  very  extraordinary  ability  to  reconnoitre,  as  with  a 
tangle  glance  of  his  eye,  the  ground  on  which  he  was  placed ;  to 
assume,  by  a  single  turn,  the  bearing  which  befitted  him,  and  by  a 
moment's  reflection  to  comprehend  all  the  means  which  could  be 
rendered  available.  The  dexterity  with  which  he  could  manage 
affairs  the  most  dissimilar,  and  which  had  excited  the  admiration 
of  his  political  friends  in  Zealand,  was  here  to  appear  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive scale.  It  was  also  quickly  perceived  at  the  Hague  that  the 
accomplished  Orientalist,  theologian,  and  orator  had  been  bom  a 
statesman ;  and  this  was  apparent  not  only  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  managed  affairs,  presided  at  meetings,  granted  audiences, 
spoke,  or  kept  silence,  but  from  his  entire  bearing  and  demeanor. 
Without  losing  any  thing  of  his  habitual  amiableness  and  l^at 
agreeable  negligence  on  which  he  always  set  so  high  a  valne,  he 
Uras  always  and  every  where,  even  with  respect  to  his  most  confi- 
dential friends,  whilst  he  spoke  or  acted  in  his  official  capacity,  en- 
tirely the  minister,  irresistibly  maintaining  his  distance,  though  one 
knew  not  by  what  means.  In  a  moment  he  was  master  of  the  en- 
tire vocabulary  of  the  various  branches  of  his  administration,  and 
nnderstood  all  the  requirements  of  a  ministerial  bureau.  He  secured 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  affection  of  all  his  colleagues.  His  zeal 
Was  as  great  as  his  ability,  and  it  was  his  sincere  endeavor  to  render 
hia  country  in  this  relation  all  those  services  which  the  beantiftil  com- 
bination of  his  rich  endowments  qnalified  him  to  perform.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  he  thus  sets  forth  his  motives  for  undertaking  the  work  >-^ 
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TThen  I  accepted  the  Ageocy  of  National  Edocotion,  one  of  the  principal 
coosideratiotis  which  induced  me  not  to  evince  an  absolute  nnwillingness  was 
the  cooviction  that  in  this  oflBce  very  greet  injury  could  be  inflicted  on  the  mi- 
tional  culture  and  morale,  by  raah  measures  and  widely  extended  plana,  based 
rather  on  the  principles  of  a  certain  philosophy  of  the  day  than  on  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  true  philanthropy,  end  the  fear  that  this  poet  might  flnaUy 
(all  into  wholly  inoompetent  hands,  should  the  sentiment  gain  ground  that  every 
good  citizen  must  withdraw  from  the  higher  offices  until  he  should  be  unworth- 
9y  constrained  to  their  acceptance,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  until  bis  services  sbo^ 
be  in  demand.  I  was  conscious  that  among  my  iuflrmities  was  not  to  be  num- 
bered, as  least  as  chiefj  the  disposition  to  devise  extravagant  plans,  or,  having 
devised  them,  to  execute  them  at  all  hazards,  directing  and  accommodating 
every  thing  to  them ;  and  it  was  almost  my  highest  ambition  in  this  delioate 
^nd  onerous  office  simply  to  inflict  no  injury,  not  to  wound  the  venerable  na- 
tional character,  not  to  offbud  the  indescribably  deep-rooted  national  feeling  oT 
individual  freedom,  and  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  many  excellent  personB 
the  suspicion  that  this  Aeency  of  National  Education  was  designed  to  under- 
mine the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  FrenchiQr 
our  simple,  inflexible  nation.  Should  I  have  prevented  this  kind  of  evil,  al4 
should  the  agency  have  been  in  my  hands  neither  a  scourge  with  which  to 
lacerate  tfie  upright  heart  of  the  simple,  nor  a  means  of  causing  the  general 
discontent  to  rise  to  its  highest  pitch,  then  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  at 
least  have  accomplished  some  relative  good ;  and  this  I  supposed  myself  in  a 
condition  to  effect. 

But  I  will  not  dissemble,  that  my  expectations,  at  first  so  moderate,  were  sob- 
sequeutly  enlarged ;  and,  if  they  now  exceed  the  limits  of  my  abihties,  it  is 
cliiefly  due  to  you,  sir,  and  to  other  worthy  men,  who  thought  me  capable  cf 
something  more. 

In  the  matter  of  national  instruction,  I  flatter  myself  that  important  improve- 
ments can  not  only  be  devised,  but  may  also  be  effected,  principally  by  avoiding 
two  mistakes :  the  flrat,  that  of  sacriflcing  to  some  ideal  of  imaginary  perfec- 
tion the  real,  but  lees  brilliant  improvements  which  it  is  possible  to  make  (a 
principle  that  would  probably  admit  of  a  wider  application) ;  the  other,  that  tit 
losing  the  good  which  is  actually  attainable,  by  desiring  too  much  of  it  at  onct. 
8uch  shall  be  the  rule  of  my  activities  in  this  matter,  and  from  it  I  venture  to 
promise  myself  something. 

In  the  extended  department  which  has  for  its  object  the  practice  of  medioiiie 
in  its  entire  compass,  and  in  which  so  many  glaring  defects,  chiefly  in  the  rural 
districts,  exists,  I  have  the  good  will  of  manv  respectable  meii  in  this  science, 
and  their  promised  assistance  and  illumination,  on  which,  in  the  devicdng  of 
measures  relative  to  this  matter,  I  shall  be  able  and  obliged  to  rely ;  whilst^  in 
the  choice  of  the  same,  I  hope  to  keep  in  view  the  required  circumspection  and 
considerateness ;  and  I  sliall  take  special  pains  that  I,  who  am  ex  afficio  under 
obligation  to  assist  in  removing  empiricism,  do  not  drew  upon  myself  though  in 
a  difiercnt  sense,  the  same  opprobrious  epithet 

The  flourishing  arts  and  sciences,  likewise  an  object  of  my  care,  is  perhaps 
too  dependent  on  circumstances,  chiefly  on  those  of  external  prosperity  and 
ease,  and  is  perhaps  from  its  very  nature  also  too  flree,  or  shall  I  say  too  capri- 
cious a  matter,  to  allow  me  to  promise  myself  that  g^at  good  will  result  from 
my  exertions  in  this  direction,  much  less  a  golden  age.  Should  I  have  the  hap- 
piness of  becoming  acquainted  with  meritorious  men  who  need  encouragement| 
with  opening  intellects  which  need  development,  and  should  I  be  able  in  my  re- 
lation to  bo  serviceable  to  both,  I  shall  esteem  this  a  more  real  good  thaii  to 
g^ve  existence  to  brilliant  institutions  in  our  &therland. 

With  such  purposes  and  prospects,  he  proceeded  on  the  busy  and 
in  many  respects  obstracted  path  of  his  new  vocation.  Foremost 
in  his  estimation  was  the  improvement  of  the  school  system.  I( 
bad  long  been  with  him  a  favorite  idea.  Son  of  a  competent  in^ 
Btrnctofy  who  was  likewise  author  of  a  prize  essay  on  school  ioi- 
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in  general  whatever  coald  ekert  tny  inflneiice  on  the  morals  of  the' 
people.  To  this  office  Van  der  Palm  was  called,  in  April,  1799, 
amid  great  applause  of  many  correct  thinkers  in  the  land ;  and  he 
accepted  that  important  post,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  at 
any  time  to  resume  the  professorship,  which  he  relnotantly  sacrificed 
to  it.  1*0  this  the  curators  of  the  university  graciously  consented, 
^Dbost  highly  extolling  the  happy  choice  which  the  executive  gov- 
ernment had  made  in  selecting  Professor  van  der  Palm,  from  whose 
eminent  labilities  and  universally  known  qualifications  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  and  the  advancement  of  arts  and  sciences,  as 
also  for  training  the  national  spirit  to  the  practice  of  the  noblest 
virtues,  the  Batavian  nation  had  already  been  led  to  entertun  the 
highest  expectations.'  He  retired  accordingly  to  the  Hague,  but 
came,  till  the  long  vacation,  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  to  give 
lectures  in  Leydcn,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  undertaken  with 
his  students  for  that  term. 

It  was  in  this  high  relation  that  Van  der  Palm  was  a  second  time 
to  manifest  his  very  extraordinary  ability  to  reconnoitre,  as  with  a 
dnglc  glance  of  his  eye,  the  ground  on  which  he  was  placed ;  to 
assume,  by  a  single  turn,  the  bearing  which  befitted  him,  and  by  a 
moment's  reflection  to  comprehend  all  the  means  which  could  be 
rendered  available.  The  dexterity  with  which  he  could  manage 
affiftirs  the  most  dissimilar,  and  which  had  excited  the  admiration 
of  his  political  friends  in  Zealand,  was  here  to  appear  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive scale.  It  was  also  quickly  perceived  at  the  Hague  that  the 
Accomplished  Orientalist,  theologian,  and  orator  had  been  bom  a 
statesman ;  and  this  was  apparent  not  only  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  managed  affairs,  presided  at  meetings,  granted  audiences, 
spoke,  or  kept  silence,  but  from  his  entire  bearing  and  demeanor. 
Without  losing  any  thing  of  his  habitual  amiableness  and  that 
agreeable  negligence  on  which  he  always  set  so  high  a  value,  he 
Uras  always  and  every  where,  even  with  respect  to  his  most  confi- 
dential friends,  whilst  he  spoke  or  acted  in  his  official  capacity,  en- 
tirely the  minister,  irresistibly  maintaining  his  distance,  though  one 
knew  not  by  what  means.  In  a  moment  he  was  master  of  the  en- 
tire vocabulary  of  the  various  branches  of  his  administration,  and 
understood  all  the  requirements  of  a  ministerial  bureau.  He  secured 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  affection  of  all  his  colleagues.  His  zeal 
was  as  great  as  his  ability,  and  it  was  his  sincere  endeavor  to  render 
his  country  in  this  relation  all  those  services  which  the  beautiftil  com- 
bination of  his  rich  endowments  qualified  him  to  perform.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  he  thus  sets  forth  his  motives  for  undertaking  the  work  >— > 
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When  I  accepted  the  Agency  of  National  Education,  one  of  the  prindpal 
coosideratiotis  which  induced  me  not  to  eTince  an  absolute  nnwillingncss  was 
the  cooviction  that  in  this  oflBce  very  greet  injury  could  be  inflicted  on  the  nm- 
tional  culture  and  morale,  by  raah  measures  and  widely  extended  plana,  baaed 
rather  on  the  principles  of  a  certain  philosophy  of  the  day  than  on  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  true  philanthropy,  end  the  fear  that  this  poet  might  flna&y 
fall  into  wholly  inoompetent  hands,  should  the  sentiment  gain  ground  that  evwy 
good  citizen  must  withdraw  from  the  higher  offices  until  he  should  be  unworUi- 
Uy  constrained  to  their  acceptance,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  until  his  eenrices  sbo^ 
be  in  demand.  I  was  conscious  that  among  my  inflrmities  was  not  to  be  num- 
bered, as  least  as  chiefj  the  disposition  to  devise  extravagant  plans,  or,  having 
devised  them,  to  execute  them  at  all  hazards,  directing  and  accommodating 
every  thing  to  them ;  and  it  was  almost  my  highest  ambition  in  this  delicate 
^nd  onerous  office  simply  to  inflict  no  injury,  not  to  wound  the  venerable  na- 
tional character,  not  to  offbud  the  indeecnbaUy  deep-rooted  national  feeling  of 
individual  freedom,  and  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  maoy  excellent  peraooa 
the  suspicion  that  this  Agency  of  National  Education  was  designed  to  under- 
mine the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  FrencniQr 
our  simple,  inflexible  nation.  Should  I  have  prevented  this  kind  of  evil,  al4 
should  the  agency  have  been  in  my  hands  neither  a  scourge  with  which  to 
lacerate  tfie  upright  heart  of  the  simple,  nor  a  means  of  causing  the  general 
discontent  to  rise  to  its  highest  pitch,  then  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  at 
least  have  accomplished  some  relative  good ;  and  this  I  supposed  myself  ui  a 
condition  to  effect. 

But  I  will  not  dissemble,  that  my  expectations,  at  first  so  moderate,  were  sob- 
sequeutly  enlarged ;  and,  if  they  now  exceed  the  limits  of  my  abilities,  it  U 
chiefly  due  to  you,  sir,  and  to  other  wortliy  men,  who  thought  me  capable  cf 
something  more. 

lu  the  matter  of  national  instruction,  I  flatter  myself  that  important  improve- 
tnents  can  not  only  be  devised,  but  may  also  be  effected,  principally  by  avoiding 
two  mistakes :  the  flrat,  that  of  sacrificing  to  some  ideal  of  imaginary  perfec- 
tion the  real,  but  lees  brilliant  improvements  which  it  is  possible  to  make  (a 
principle  that  would  probably  admit  of  a  wider  application) ;  the  other,  that  ot 
losing  the  good  which  is  actually  attainable,  by  desiring  too  much  of  it  at  once. 
8uch  shall  be  the  rule  of  my  activities  in  this  matter,  and  from  it  I  venture  to 
promise  myself  something. 

In  the  extended  department  which  has  for  its  object  the  practice  of  medkine 
in  its  entire  compass,  and  in  which  so  many  glaring  defects,  chiefly  in  the  rural 
districts,  exists,  I  have  the  good  will  of  man?  respectable  meii  in  this  science^ 
and  their  promised  assistance  and  illumination,  on  which,  in  the  devising  of 
measures  relative  to  tliis  matter,  I  shall  be  able  and  obliged  to  rely ;  whilst^  in 
the  choice  of  the  same,  I  hope  to  keep  in  view  the  required  circumspection  and 
considerateness ;  and  I  sliall  take  special  pains  that  I,  who  am  ex  officio  under 
obligation  to  assist  in  removing  empiricism,  do  not  drew  upon  myself  though  in 
a  diflfercnt  sense,  the  same  opprobrious  epithet 

Tlie  flourishing  arts  and  sciences,  likewise  an  object  of  my  care,  is  perhaps 
too  dependent  on  circumstances,  chiefly  on  those  of  external  prosperity  and 
ease,  and  is  perhaps  from  its  very  nature  also  too  fVee,  or  shall  I  say  too  capri- 
cious a  matter,  to  allow  me  to  promise  myself  that  g^at  good  will  result  from 
my  exertions  in  this  direction,  much  less  a  golden  age.  Should  I  have  the  hap- 
piness of  becoming  acquainted  with  meritorious  men  who  need  encouragement| 
with  opening  intellects  which  need  development,  and  should  I  be  able  in  my  re- 
lation to  be  serviceable  to  both,  I  shall  esteem  this  a  more  real  good  thioi  to 
g^ve  existence  to  brilliant  institutions  in  our  fatherland. 

With  such  purposes  and  prospects,  he  proceeded  on  the  busy  and 
in  many  respects  obstructed  path  of  bis  new  vocation.  Foremost 
in  his  estimation  was  the  improvement  of  the  school  system.  1% 
liad  long  been  with  him  a  favorite  idea.  Son  of  a  competent  in^ 
Btmctor,  who  was  likewise  author  of  a  prize  essay  on  school  im- 
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in  general  whatever  coald  ekert  tny  inflnetiee  on  the  morals  of  the' 
people.  To  this  office  Van  der  Palm  was  called,  in  April,  1799, 
amid  great  applause  of  many  correot  thinkers  in  the  land ;  and  he 
accepted  that  important  post,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  at^ 
any  time  to  resnme  the  professorship,  which  he  relnotantly  sacrificed 
to  it.  To  this  the  curators  of  the  university  graciously  consented, 
^Dbost  highly  extolling  the  happy  choice  which  the  executive  gov- 
ernment had  made  in  selecting  Professor  van  der  Palm,  from  whose 
eminent  labilities  and  universally  known  qualifications  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  and  the  advancement  of  arts  and  sciences,  as 
also  for  training  the  national  spirit  to  the  practice  of  the  noblest 
virtues,  the  Batavian  nation  had  already  been  led  to  entertain  the 
highest  expectations.'  He  retired  accordingly  to  the  Hague,  but 
came,  till  the  long  vacation,  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  to  give 
lectures  in  Leydcn,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  undertaken  with 
his  students  for  that  term. 

It  was  in  this  high  relation  that  Van  der  Palm  was  a  second  time 
to  manifest  his  very  extraordinary  ability  to  reconnoitre,  as  with  a 
dngle  glance  of  his  eye,  the  ground  on  which  he  was  placed ;  to 
assume,  by  a  single  turn,  the  bearing  which  befitted  him,  and  by  a 
moment's  reflection  to  comprehend  all  the  means  which  conld  be 
rendered  available.  The  dexterity  with  which  he  could  manage 
affiftirs  the  most  dissimilar,  and  which  had  excited  the  admiration 
of  his  political  friends  in  Zealand,  was  here  to  appear  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive scale.  It  was  also  quickly  perceived  at  the  Hague  that  the 
accomplished  Orientalist,  theologian,  and  orator  had  been  bom  a 
statesman ;  and  this  was  apparent  not  only  fh>m  the  manner  in 
which  he  managed  affairs,  presided  at  meetings,  granted  audiences, 
spoke,  or  kept  silence,  but  ftom  his  entire  bearing  and  demeanor. 
Without  losing  any  thing  of  his  habitual  amiableness  and  that 
agreeable  negligence  on  which  he  always  set  so  high  a  value,  he 
Uras  always  and  every  where,  even  with  respect  to  his  most  confi- 
dential friends,  whilst  he  spoke  or  acted  in  his  official  capacity,  en- 
tirely the  minister,  irresistibly  maintaining  his  distance,  though  one 
knew  not  by  what  means.  In  a  moment  he  was  master  of  the  en- 
tire vocabulary  of  the  various  branches  of  his  administration,  and 
nnderstood  all  the  requirements  of  a  ministerial  bureau.  He  secured 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  affection  of  all  his  colleagues.  His  zeal 
was  as  great  as  his  ability,  and  it  was  his  sincere  endeavor  to  render 
hia  country  in  this  relation  all  those  services  which  the  beautiful  com- 
bination of  his  rich  endowments  qualified  him  to  perform.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  he  thus  sets  forth  his  motives  for  undertaking  the  work  >*^ 
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TThcn  I  accepted  the  Agency  of  National  Education,  one  of  the  piindpal 
coosideratioiis  which  induced  me  not  to  evince  an  absolute  unwillingness  was 
the  coDviction  tliat  in  this  oflBce  very  greet  injury  could  be  inflicted  on  the  mi- 
tional  culture  and  morals,  by  rash  measures  and  widely  extended  plana,  based 
rather  on  the  principles  of  a  certain  philosophy  of  the  day  than  on  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  true  philanthropy,  end  the  fear  that  this  poet  miglit  flnaUy 
&1\  into  wholly  inoompetent  hands,  should  the  sentiment  gain  ground  that  every 
good  citizen  must  withdraw  from  the  higher  offices  until  he  should  be  unworth- 
Uy  constrained  to  their  acceptance,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  until  bis  services  shoolcl 
be  in  demand.  I  was  conscious  that  among  my  iuflrmities  was  not  to  be  num- 
bered, as  least  as  chiefj  the  disposition  to  devise  extravagant  plaus.  or,  having 
devised  them,  to  execute  them  at  all  hazards,  directing  and  accommodating 
every  thing  to  them ;  and  it  was  almost  my  highest  ambition  in  this  delioate 
^nd  onerous  office  simply  to  inflict  no  injury,  not  to  wound  the  venerable  na- 
tional character,  not  to  offbud  the  indeseribaUy  deep-rooted  national  feeling  of 
individual  freedom,  and  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  maoy  excellent  peraooB 
the  suspicion  that  this  Agency  of  National  Education  was  designed  to  under- 
mine the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  FrenchiQr 
our  simple,  inflexible  nation.  Should  I  have  prevented  this  kind  of  evil,  attd 
should  the  agency  have  been  in  my  hands  neither  a  scourge  with  which  to 
lacerate  tlie  upright  heart  of  the  simple,  nor  a  means  of  causing  the  general 
discontent  to  rise  to  its  highest  pitch,  then  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  at 
least  have  accomplished  some  relative  good ;  and  this  I  supposed  myself  in  a 
condition  to  effect. 

But  I  will  not  dissemble,  that  my  expectationa,  at  first  so  moderate,  were  sub- 
sequently enlarged ;  and,  if  they  now  exceed  the  limits  of  my  abilltiea,  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  you,  sir,  and  to  other  worthy  men,  who  thought  me  capable  cf 
something  more. 

In  the  matter  of  national  instruction,  I  flatter  myself  that  important  improve- 
ments can  not  only  be  devised,  but  may  also  be  eflbcted,  principally  by  avoiding 
two  mistakes :  the  flrst,  that  of  sacrificing  to  some  ideal  of  imaginary  perfec- 
tion the  real,  but  lees  brilliant  improvements  which  it  is  possible  to  make  (a 
principle  that  would  probably  admit  of  a  wider  application) ;  the  other,  that  tit 
losing  the  good  which  is  actually  attainable,  by  desiring  too  much  of  it  at  one*. 
8uch  shall  be  the  rule  of  my  activities  in  this  matter,  and  from  it  I  venture  to 
promise  myself  something. 

In  the  extended  department  which  has  for  its  object  the  practice  of  medidne 
in  its  entire  compass,  and  in  which  so  many  glaring  defects,  chiefly  in  the  rural 
districts,  exists,  I  have  the  good  will  of  manv  respectable  men  in  this  science^ 
and  their  promised  assistance  and  illumination,  on  which,  in  the  devising  of 
measures  relative  to  tliis  matter,  I  shall  be  able  and  obliged  to  rely ;  whilst^  in 
the  choice  of  the  same,  I  hope  to  keep  in  view  the  required  circumspection  and 
considerateness ;  and  I  sliall  take  special  pains  that  I,  who  am  ex  officio  under 
obligation  to  assist  in  removing  empiricism,  do  not  drew  upon  myself  though  in 
a  difierent  sense,  the  same  opprobnous  epithet 

Tlie  flourishing  arts  and  sciences,  likewise  an  object  of  my  care,  is  perhaps 
too  dependent  on  circumstances,  chiefly  on  those  of  external  prosperity  and 
ease,  and  is  perhaps  from  its  very  nature  also  too  ftee,  or  shall  I  say  too  capri- 
cious a  matter,  to  allow  me  to  promise  myself  that  gppeat  good  will  result  from 
my  exertions  in  this  direction,  much  less  a  golden  age.  Should  I  have  the  hap- 
piness of  becoming  acquainted  with  meritorious  men  who  need  encouragement| 
with  opening  intellects  which  need  development,  and  should  I  be  able  in  my  re- 
lation to  be  serviceable  to  both,  I  shall  esteem  this  a  more  real  good  than  to 
g^ve  existence  to  brilliant  institutions  in  our  fatherland. 

With  Buch  purposes  and  prospects,  he  proceeded  on  the  bosy  and 
in  many  respects  obstnicted  path  of  his  new  vocation.  Foremost 
in  his  estimation  was  the  improvement  of  the  school  system.  1% 
liad  long  been  with  him  a  favorite  idea.  Son  of  a  competent  inr* 
strnctor,  who  was  likewise  author  of  a  prize  essay  on  school  im- 
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provement,  to  which,  in  the  year  1782,  was  awarded  the  gold  medal 
by  the  Zealand  Society,  and  who  had  regaUted  hia  own  school  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  principles  advocated  in  this  essay,  with 
whom  Van  der  Palm  had  seen  what  pertained  to  a  well  regulated 
school,  he  had  certainly  also,  from  his  earliest  youth,  heard  com- 
plaints respecting  the  defective  laws  of  his  country  in  behalf  of  this 
most  important  interest,  and  to  him  those  defects  had  been  exhib- 
ited. His  arrangements  with  Lord  van  de  Perre  contemplated  that 
he  should  be  actively  engaged  in  improving  the  Middelbuig  schools ; 
with  the  Zealand  nobleman  also  he  must  have  frequently  deliberated 
on  this  subject.  During  his  political  relation  in  Zealand,  he  deeply 
interested  himself  in  this  matter ;  and  I  find  among  his  papers  a 
draft  from  his  own  hand  for  the  regulation  of  the  Middelbuig  school 
system.  Also  in  Leyden  he  had  already  been  induced  to  take  a  seat 
with  the  existing  school  commission.  Called  now  to  make  a  gen- 
eral application  of  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  acquired  by  him 
in  this  matter,  the  entire  renovation  of  primary  instruction  was  the 
firuit.  Under  the  administration  of  Van  der  Palm^  by  his  genius 
and  vigor  of  mind,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  school  system 
which,  though  not  yet  perfected,  has  attracted,  however,  in  so  high 
a  degree  the  admiration  of  foreign  nations,  and  elicited  the  high 
and  well  known  encomiums,  first  of  Cuvier,  and  subsequently  of 
Cousin.  According  to  the  principles  and  preparations  of  Van  der 
Palm,  under  the  pensionary  Schimmelpenninck,  the  law  of  1806 
was  prepared,  with  the  regulations  afterward  prescribed  and  intro- 
duced ;  and  these  continued  not  only  under  the  French  regency,  but 
have  remained  in  force  up  to  the  present  time.  ^The  improved 
school  system,'  says  a  competent  writer,  *  was  the  last  gift  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  to  the  world.*  The  condition  in  which  Van  der 
Palm  found  the  schools,  when  he  entered  on  his  duties,  he  has  him- 
self vividly  portrayed  in  his  address  to  the  first  assembly  of  school 
inspectors  appointed  by  him,  convened  in  1801. 

Address  1o  School  Inepeetors  in  1801. 

In  the  instmctioD  of  the  schools  Dot  odIj  here  and  there  is  somethnig  to  be 
rectified,  but  every  thing,  one  thing  more  leprous  than  another,  is  to  be  restored 
and  renewed.  The  instructors  of  youth,  through  want  of  adequate  encourage- 
ment, by  the  extinction  of  all  emulation,  from  defectiveness  of  training,  and  stUl 
more  in  consequence  of  embarrassment  and  poverty  sunk  into  a  state  of  deep 
humiliation,  have  no  idea  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  vocation,  and 
regard  the  man  who  would  elevate  them  to  their  proper  position  as  an  odious 
innovator,  who  would  sacrifice  them  to  his  capricious  will,  and  deprive  them  of 
the  rest  that  might  otherwise  remain  to  tbep  during  their  worn-out  lives.  The 
mode  of  instruction  prevalent  in  the  schools  is  servile  and  mechanical,  adapted 
not  to  excite  in  the  breasts  of  the  children  a  desire  of  learning,  bat  to  extin- 
ffuish  it ;  not  to  develop  their  mental  powers,  but  to  blunt  them  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives;  not  to  flU  their  memories  with  the  knowledge  of  usefbl 
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thingSi  bat  with  oonftiaed  founds.  Thit  mode  of  inatnictioD  htm,  however,  as 
its  zealous  supportersi  the  ooantless  multitude  of  those  who  cling  tenaciously  to 
what  is  oldf  and  regard  as  a  crime  the  desire  of  being  wiser  than  their  fathers ; 
the  text-books  of  the  schools,  useless  as  to  the  purpoae  which  they  should  sub- 
serve, uninteresting  and  prolix,  have,  however,  oj  reason  of  their  contents  and 
origin,  a  venerable  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  many,  who  regard  it  as  no  less 
than  sacrilege  to  discard  these  and  substitute  others  in  their  place.  Among  the 
parents,  we  meet  with  extreme  indifference  as  to  the  training  of  their  offspring, 
in  their  minds  the  grossest  prejudices,  and  in  their  &mllies  all  the  consequences 
of  a  neglected  education ;  in  church  sessions  a  spirit  of  opposition,  as  quickly  as 
the  care  of  important  matters,  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  manage,  is 
withdrawn  from  their  authority ;  in  the  dervy,  dependence,  timidity,  or  bigotry, 
all  equally  fiital  to  the  reformation  of  the  S(£ool&— of  the  schools,  whose  local- 
ity alone  not  unflrequently  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  most  neces- 
sary improvement  Add  to  this  the  effects  of  civil  and  religious  factions,  and 
the  alienations  wbidi  they  engender;  the  almost  general  discontent,  arising 
from  the  calamity  of  the  times  still  more  than  fh>m  the  essential  defects  of  our 
form  of  government ;  and  the  state  of  the  public  treasury,  which,  exhausted  by 
an  amazingly  expensive  land  force,  and  by  the  national  debt,  which  has  in- 
creased far  beyond  our  ability,  can  offer  no  effectual  assistance  by  which  other- 
wise the  greatest  and  most  numerous  grievances  might  perhaps  be  alleviated. 
With  what  prospect,  miglit  one  well  exdaim,  with  what  prospect  at  all  fhvor- 
able  can  one  undertake  tlie  work  of  school  improvement,  or  comfort  himself  in 
the  ungrateful  office  of  inspector  of  schools?  What  Hercules  will  lead  the 
stream  to  cleanse  these  stables  of  Augiaa,  and  disinfect  the  polluted  air  of  its 
pestilential  breatli  ? 

The  improvement  of  medical  practice  by  means  of  better  govern* 
mental  regulations,  was,  according  to  his  previons  pmrpose,  an  objeot 
to  which  he  devoted  special  attention.  As  commissary  in  this  de- 
partment>  he  appointed  Dr.  J.  van  Heekeren,  a  young  but  eminently 
competent  and  meritorious  man,  by  whose  cooperation  the  Agent 
himself  quickly  became  familiar,  in  its  entire  range,  with  this  de- 
partment of  public  administration.  To  these  exertions  is  dae  the 
regulation,  contained  in  the  ordinances  of  the  government  of  the 
Batavian  Republic  of  March  20th,  1804,  which  constitutes  the  un- 
altered foundation  of  all  the  regulations  subsequently  made  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  the  excellence  of  which  has  been  so  evidently 
confirmed  by  experience. 

The  Agent  was  explicitly  charged  in  his  commission  with  the  care 
of  introducing  a  uniform  spelling  of  the  mother-tongue,  the  regula- 
tion of  which  was  generally  felt  to  be  a  necessity,  and  for  which  the 
Society  for  Public  Utility  had  already  made  preparations.  The 
Agent  assumed  the  whole  management  of  this  matter ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  and  consultations  with  certain  other  philologists 
was,  in  the  department  of  grammar,  the  work  of  Dr.  Weiland ;  and 
in  that  of  orthography,  the  treatise  of  Professor  Siegenbeek,  pre- 
pared entirely  under  his  own  eye :  a  treatise  which  secured,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  approbation  of  the  public 

The  Agency  of  National  Education  terminated  in  December, 
1801,  in  consequence  of  the  constitution  being  agun  changed,  which 
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was  notified  the  16tli  of  October.  In  accordance  with  this,  the 
government  apointed  a  council  of  internal  affairsi*  consisting  of 
three  members,  who  acted  alternately  as  president ;  Messrs.  Van 
der  Palm,  De  Kruif,  and  Lemans ;  and  a  secretary,  Mr.  C.  J.  Wencke- 
bach, still  living,  who,  as  adviser  to  the  council,  has,  to  an  advanced 
age,  been  useful  to  his  country  in  the  department  of  internal  a&irs. 
This  council,  after  the  agencies  had  been  annulled,  actually  began 
its  efforts ;  and  Van  der  Palm,  under  a  new  title  and  in  a  somewhat 
modified  relation,  prosecqted  yet  four  years  his  praiseworthy  labors 
in  behalf  of  his  country.  It  was  as  member  of  the  council  of  in- 
ternal affairs,  that  he  was  enabled  more  fully  to  develop  and  execute 
l^is  plans  for  the  improvement  of  primary  instruction,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  uniform  spelling,  and  the  proper  regulation  of  medical 
practice ;  whilst  he  again  showed  that  he  was  not  embarrassed  by 
the  new  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  his  more  extended  sphere. 

In  1805,  this  new  constitution  was  superseded  by  that  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  Schimmelpenninck,  Van  der  Palm's  uni- 
versity friend,  and,  as  statesman,  peculiarly  the  man  after  his  heart 
The  council  of  internal  affairs  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the 
appointment  of  a  secretary  of  state  for  that  department. 

During  his  residence  at  the  Hague,  he  served  as  a  commissioner 
in  the  national  library,  and  delivered  several  discourses ;  viz.,  on  the 
•'national  festival,  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  and  Russians  fh>m 
-North  Holland ;  first,  before  the  general  convention  of  school  in- 
spectors, and  second,  before  the  Society  for  Public  Utility. 
'  In  1805,  the  appearance  of  his  translation  and  exposition  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  was  greeted  with  the  general  approbation  of  his  uni- 
T^rsity  friends,  as  the  sequel  of  his  letter  to  the  literary  and  ecclesi- 
astical work  of  his  earlier  days.  Henceforward  Van  der  Palm  did 
not  engage  in  politics  further  than  became  him  as  a  good  citizen, 
ieeling  the  deepest '  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  as  a 
writer,  to  excite  and  maintain  a  good  spirit  among  his  fellow-citizens. 
^As  a  loyal,  quiet,  and  contented  subject  and  citizen,  he  lived  in  the 
midst  of  his  literary  occupations,  contributing  to  the  good  of  his 
•country  from  the  abundant  stores  of  his  knowledge,  cherishing  no 
^ish  above  or  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  He  died 
September,  1840. 

*  The  new  eonttitution,  accepted  in  the  monUt  of  October,  and  proclaimed  on  the  17th,  by  ita 
9U  article  directed,  that,  to  the  goTemmant  thereby  appointed,  besidee  a  faneml  teeretarf,  riionkl 
be  added  a  secretary  of  state  fer  foreifn  affatrt,  and  three  secietarias  of  state,  as  for  narina,  war 
on  land,  and  intamal  affairs ;  or,  at  the  option  of  the  gnTemment,  for  each  of  the  three  }atl  meo- 
tloned  a  eooneil  of  not  moie  than  three  membere,  and  a  eonneil  of  finance  of  three  members,  with 
ft  tieasiirerfeneral.  The  fovenoMot  ehoii,  io  ^laoe  of  the  IhiM  OMotioaed  aaoNtariai  of  i 
ft  oooneil  of  three  ptnom  fat  efteh  of  the  thrae  departneoti. 
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INTBOlKTOnQy. 

Thr  earliest  schools  mentioned  in  the  Town  Bocorda  of  iPiode  blaiid 
mre  of  the  same  character  as  the  earlier  schools  in  other  English  coloniis 
— *  schools  for  the  better  sort,*  endowed  liiler  thes^leof  the  EngUah 
Grammar,  or  Free  schools,  by  grant  of  land  from  the  town,  or  beoe&p* 
tions  of  individuals,  and  the  teacher  generally  a  clefgyman.  Within  t|^o 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Aquadneck  (1638),  Rev.  Robert  Lenth^ 
who  had  been  settled  in  Weymouth,  Massaobu^tts^.but  was  admitted 
one  of  the  freemen  of  Aquadneck  (now  Newport^  in  August,  1640,  inis 
in  the  same  month  '  called  by  a  vote  of  the  freemen  to  keep  a  pahl^o 
school  for  the  learning  of  youth ;  and  for  his  eocounigement  there  wfs 
granted  him  and  his  heirs  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  four  more  iir 
a  house  lot*  It  was  also  voted,  '  that  one  hundred  acres  should  be  laid 
forth  and  appropriated  for  a  school,  for  encouragement  of  the  person 
Sent  to  train  up  their  youth  in  learning ;  and  Mr.  Jlobcrt  Lenthal,  while 
he  continues  to  teach  school,  is  to  have  the  benefit  thereof.*  Mr.  Lea- 
thai  did  not  labor  long  in  his  double  capacity,  as  assistant  of  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Clarke  in  the  ministry,  and  trainer  up  of  youth  in  learning ;  for, 
in  the  second  year  after,  he  had  gone  to  England  The  land  thus  appro* 
priated  was  ^Uud  out*  in  that  portion  of  the  island  now  incorporated j)i 
Middlctown,  and  was  exchanged  for  a  tract  which,  in  1668,  was  divided 
into  lots,  *  to  be  sold  or  loaned,  the  rent  to  constitute  a  fund  for  tbs 
schooling  and  education  of  poor  children.*  From  the  language  used.^ 
subsequent  entries  in  the  Town  Records,  it  is  evident  that  the  school 
maintained  in  part  out  of  this  original  grant,  was  a  Latin  school,  or 
Grammar  school,  in  the  old  English  sense  of  the  term,  and  that  this 
rent  was  applied  to  reduce  the  expense  of  poor  scholars.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  were  provided  for  in  Rhode  Island  in  private  schools,  or 
family  teaching,  and  not  a  few  were  sent  to  England  for  thdr  education. 

Among  the  young  men  of  Newport,  educated  abroad,  was  Henry 
Collins,  bom  in  1699,  who  in  1780,  formed  a  literary  and  philosophical 
society  in  Newport,  out  of  which  originated  the  library  AssociatioR 
which,  in  1747,  was  incorporated  as  the  Company  of  the.  Redwood  Li- 
brary—one of  the  oldest  publio  libraries  of  the  country,  to  which  mai^ 
scholars  have  acknowledged  their  obligations  for  th^r  literary  culton^ 
and  which  still  bears  the  osme  of  its  ear]|y  beoefiK^r. 
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The  colored  population  of  Newport,  from  the  number  of  wealthy  fam- 
ilies, and  from  the  commercial  business  of  the  place,  in  which,  at  that 
date,  the  slave  trade  entered  as  a  profitable  element,  was  exceptionally 
large ;  and  a  special  school  for  negro  children  existed  as  early  as  1765, 
in  which  reading,  writing,  and  sewing  was  taught 

When  Dr.  Channing  (William  Ellery)  was  a  schooi-boy  (1780  to  1792) 
in  Newport,  young  children  of  the  social  position  of  his  father,  a  leading 
lawyer  of  the  place,  and  of  his  mother^s  father,  a  prominent  merchant, 
attended  one  of  the  numerous  Dame  schools.  At  the  age  of  eight,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  boarding  and  day  school  of  Mr.  Rogers.  At  the 
age  of  twelve^  he  was  sent  to  New  London  to  prepare  for  college,  in  the 
family  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Henry  Channing,  who  was  settled  there  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church.  Of  the  Newport  schools  of  that 
period,  we  have  a  vivid  picture  in  the  published  Reminiscences  of  Rev. 
George  Q.  Channing,  (a  brother  of  Dr.  W.  £.  Channing),  who  was  bom 
in  Newport  May  6, 1789,  and  is  still  living  (1877)  in  a  green  old  age,  in 
Milton,  Mass. 

The  first  settlement  of  Providence  was  made  in  or  about  1636,  and  the 
person  recognized  in  history  as  the  leader  and  founder,  speaks  of  him- 
self, as  having,  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1658-4,  ^Taught  two 
young  children,  a  parliament  man*s  sons,  as  we  teach  our  children  Eng- 
lish, by  words,  phrases,  and  constant  talk, — the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  Dutch,* — and  yet  the  first  public  action  taken  by  the  pro- 
prietors was  in  1668,  by  ordering  ^one  hundred  acres  of  upland  and  six 
acres  of  meadow  to  be  laid  out  and  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
school.*  The  school  itself,  or  schools  were  not  subject  to  public  ordi- 
nance, but  were  of  the  *  private  or  adventure  class'  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years.  In  1685,  Mr.  Turpin,  'now  a  schoolmaster  of  said 
town,'  petitioned  the  town  to  have  the  school  land  set  out  for  his  use  and 
benefit,  ^so  long  as  he  shall  maintain  the  worthy  art  of  learning.'  His 
ability  to  be  useful  as  town  treasurer  was  improved  even  so  late  as  1748, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  petition  was  favorably  entertained.  The 
first  mention  of  a  school-house  erected  or  owned  by  the  town  was  in 
1752 ;  and  it  was  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  and  after  many 
strenuous  efforts,  that  a  system  of  public  schools  was  established.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reminiscences  of  an  aged  citizen  (Samuel  Thurber),  pub- 
lished by  Judge  Staples,  in  his  Annals  of  Providence^  schools  were  but 
little  thought  of  previous  to  1770,  (when  Dr.  Manning  removed  to  Provi- 
dence with  his  Latin  school,  and  the  classes  of  Rhode  Island  college  first 
opened  in  Warren  in  1764.)  '  In  my  neighborhood  there  were  three 
small  schools,  taught  by  men,  with  a  dozen  scholars  in  each.  Their  fees 
were  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  quarter.  Their  books  were  the 
Bible,  Spelling-book,  and  Primer.  Beside  these,  there  were  two  or  three 
women's  schools.  President  Manning  did  great  things  in  the  way  of  en- 
lightening the  people,' — as  will  be  seen  by  his  Memoir  published  in  this 
Journal.    And  so  did  Ber.  Enos  Hitchcock,  D.D. 
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BSCOlLECnONS  OF  NEWPORT  SCHOOLS— 17»-180B. 
(Bj  Met,  Q^otgb  O.  Ghannin^-^.  1780.) 

Accompany  me,  if  yoa  will,  to  the  primary  school  where  I  first  oom- 
menced  "the  art  of  spelling  and  reading  the  Ex^lish  langoa^  with 
propriety." 

The  room  occupied  hy  the  matron-teacher,  Mrs.  Sayre,  and  her  daoghter 
("  Miss  Betsy,"  as  she  was  called),  situated  near  the  corner  of  Mary  and 
Clarke  streets,  was  a  low,  square  chamber^  on  the  second  floor,  having  no 
furniture,  no  desks,  nor  chairs,  exceptii^  a  few  for  teachers  or  yisitozBL 
The  children,  boys  and  girls  (the  former  dressed  the  same  as  girls),  weie 
famished  by  their  parents  with  seats  made  of  round  blocks  of  wood  of 
yarious  heights.  These  movable  seatSj  at  least  thirty  in  numl)er,  would 
constitute  as  great  a  curiosity  at  this  day  of  school  accommodations  and 
luxury,  as  would  the  old  "  ten-footer  "  district  school-houses,  were  they  sel 
up  for  public  gaze  in  one  of  our  streets.  Mrs.  Sayre  was  a  model  teacher 
in  her  day.  It  was  at  the  time  of  reading  from  Noah  Webster's  spelling 
and  reading  book,  when  an  urchin,  aliai  brat,  sometimes  softened  into 
varlet,  being  pinned  to  the  mistress's  apron,  was  hammering  or  stuttering 
over  a  monosyllables  turning  red  and  pale  by  turns  as  she  jostled  the 
poplar  rod  at  her  side, — it  was  just  at  that  moment,  when  her  eyes  wen 
bent  on  the  sewing  she  was  preparing  for  the  girls,  and  on  the  garter- 
knitting  for  the  boys,  and  she  listening  to  and  correcting  the  poor  boy's 
mistakes, — it  was  just  then  that  the  olock  gyrations  commenced,  not 
exactly  as  on  a  pivot,  but  in  sweeps,  formixig  larger  or  smaller  circles 
according  to  the  whim  of  the  block-mover, — it  was  just  at  that  moment  of 
astounding  commotion,  when  the  old  lady,  taking  notice  of  the  tumult, 
raised  the  wand,  viz.,  the  poplar  pole,  and  with  distinct,  nay  fearful, 
articulation,  crii  d  out,  in  regular,  syllabic  order,  "M-rab'ii&-dietu,**  which 
Latin  word  sounded  in  my  right  ear  very  much  like  "  My  rabble  dick  you.** 
Of  course,  this,  to  us,  meaningless  word  excited  as  much  open-eyed  and 
open-mouthed  admiration  as  is  produced  by  a  grandiloquent  orator.  *  *  * 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Sayre's  primary  school :  I  recollect  very  well  the  dis- 
agreeable sensations  connected  with  the  **  dark  closet^"  the  prison  of  the 
disobedient.  It  was  not  resorted  to,  save  in  extreme  cases.  I  remembcir 
what  a  fright  was  caused  by  one  of  the  boys  swallowing  a  marble  (he  Is 
still  alive),  which  led  to  a  sudden  dismission  of  the  school.  At  the  close 
of  the  school  on  Friday  afternoons,  we  were  sent  to  a  vacant  room  below 
stairs,  where  we  recited  the " Commandments,"  repeated  the  "Lord's 
Prayer,"  and  received  commendation  or  censure  according  to  our  good  or 
bad  conduct  during  the  week.  I  remember  most  gratefully  the  happy 
iDfluence  of  Mrs.  Sayre^s  discipline  and  instruction.  She  was  firm  but 
gentle  in  manner  and  speech,  governing  by  signs  rather  than  by  words. 
My  preparation  was  excellent  for  the  higher  school  I  was  soon  to  enter, 
especially  in  reading  and  spelling.  The  junior  teacher  (Miss  Betsy)  had 
under  her  care  children  of  advanced  standing.  She  was  an  excellent 
teacher,  and  was  affectionately  remembered  for  her  asidduity  in  behalf  of 
her  scholars.  Daring  the  recess  twice  a  week,  Mrs.  Sayre  taught  colored 
children  spelling  and  reading^  gratis.    This  good  lady  and  her  danght^ 
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were  greatlj  reepected  and  beloved.  The  latter  married  Joffepli  Bogers* 
Eaq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  first  BchooI-hoiUie  of  anj  note  ill  the  toWn  utms  owned  and  managed 
by  a  gentleman  of  ackn^ledged  ability  for  thdie 'days.  Compared  with 
baildings  used  for  ilmilar  parpbi^^s  now,  h  was  a  mer^  shanty,  a  "  ten- 
footer."  It  was  scant  in  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and  poorly  ventilated. 
The  furniture,  viz.,  the  desks  and  Benches,  was  of  the  most  ordiiiary 
stan^p.  The  iformer,  ui^ed  for  the  writing  ezercls^,  hisd  leaden  inkstand 
in  the  centre;  and  their  surface  wais  more  or  less  disfigured  with  rude  in- 
dentures, so  as  to  render  straight  or  curf  ed  litrbkes  with  th^  pen  text  to 
impossible;  and  the  latter, the  benches  without  t)a^B,  were  so  tall  and 
shaky  as  to  be  very  uncomfbHable,  especially  to  the  short^t  boyi,  whose 
legs  had  to  be  suspended,  causing  often  extrieme  i>a!n,  and  consequent  dis- 
turbance, bringing  on  thezn  nndeserved  punishment  from  the  monitors, 
nnless  warded  off  by  a  bribe,  in  the  shape  of  a  top  6t  a  knife,  or  a  handful 
of  marbles.  On  the  rostrum  were  two  or  thi^  chairs  for  distingnlshed 
Tisltors,  and  a  small  desk  for  the  master,  on  which  reposed,  not  often,  a 
punctured  ferule,  surmounted  by  an  unpleasant-looking  cowskin.  So  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  were  the  dally  ministrations  of  these  instruments 
of  instruetion,  tbat  every  method  was  adopted  for  their  destraction.  Btit 
the  master  was  more  than  a  match  fbr  our  organ  of  destructiveness.  Such 
was  school  Kb.  1  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  And  Providence  Plantations. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  prototype  of  the  school  at  Rugby,  where  Dr. 
Arnold  ruled  tkuccessfully,  without  making  any  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  which  characterized  my  pnpilage.  As  the  school  grew,  anlBtants 
were  employed.  Mr  Maxy  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  the  languages. 
Mr.  Taylor  (a  most  worthy  citizen)  taiight  the  lower  branches.  The  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruit;  whilst,  therefore,  it  must  be  granted  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  scholars  were  of  the  genus  Booby,  there  were  some 
of  rare  brightness  of  mind,  whose  intellectual  culture  did  credit  to  those 
efficient  and  faithful  teachers. 

Our  school-room  had  to  be  swept  and  dusted  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and 
the  classes  were  obliged  to  do  this  in  turn.  As  this  was  a  disagreeable 
task,  those  boys  who  had  money  (and  these  were  generally  of  Southern 
parentage)  could  easily  buy  substitutes  from  among  the  poorer  boyb. 

During  my  nonage,  the  Puritan  spirit  "  still  lived."  It  was  an  age  of 
force.  Punishment  was  deemed  necessary.  Exhibitions  of  authority 
constituted,  day  by  day,  a  series  of  domestic  tableaux.  The  disdpliiie  6f 
the  'school  was  In  accordance  with  the  government  of  the  home.  It  was 
arbitrary,  with  rare  esceptions,  in  the  extreme.  Children  were  required  to 
bow  or  kiss  the  hand,  when  entering  or  leaving  either  home  or  school. 
The  school  to  which  I  was  sent  differed  in  no  respect  from  inferior  ones  In 
the  matter  of  corporal  punishment.  The  femle  and  cowskin  were  almost 
deified.  Apologies  increased,  rather  than  abated,  the  swellings  of  the 
hand,  and  the  wales  upon  the  back.  An  appeal  to  parents  was  of  no  mote 
.  aviidl  than  beating  the  air.  This  severe  discipline  was  not  intorfered  with 
by  the  clergy ;  for,  in  their  day,  fhey  had  to  nin  the  gauntlet ;  and  as  the 
men,  and  even  the  boys,  of  that  age  were  notoriously  addicted  to  swearing, 
drinking,  giimblihl^,  and  otbto  vices,  it  was  deemed  necettary  to  subdue 
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thiMM  evilB  1)7  blowi.  No  f Aith  existed  then  in  fiehtlf  of  moral  soaeion. 
It  is  delightfol  to  remember  ^hat  9<me  of  m^  name,  a«  hoju^tA  least,  were 
gail^  of  uttering  an  oat^ 

The  only  classical  school  in  Newport,  strictlj  q>eaking,  daring  mj 
pupilage,  was  kept  in  New  Cburcl^  Lane,  hy  Mr.  John  Fraaer,  a  Scotchman. 
He  was  a  good  teacher,  especially  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematlca.  *  •  * 

Mr.  Clarke  Rodman  (a  Friend)  had,  in  his  own  house  in  Mary  street, 
quite  a  large  school,  devoted  to  the  education  of  a  dass  of  boys  and  young 
men  living  at  the  South  End,  who  were  styled  the  ^roughs.'*  It  was 
thought  singular  that  a  man  belonging  to  the  "Society  of  Friends,**  a 
non-resistant  by  profession,  should  have  attracted  to  his  school  so  many 
disorderly  youths.  But,  though  avowedly  a  non-resistant,  he  never  suf- 
fered any  act  of  disobedience  to  go  unpunished.  His  manner  of  conducts 
ing  the  spelling  was  original.  The  word  being  given  out,  followed  by  a 
blow  from  a  strap  on  his  desk,  the  whole  class,  simultaneously,  would 
bellow  out  the  word,— say  the  word  "  multiplication,"— properly  divided. 
His  ear  was  so  true,  that  he  easily  detected  any  misspelling.  When  this 
happened,  he  would  demand  the  name  of  the  scholar  who  had  failed ;  if 
there  was  any  hesitancy  in  giving  the  name,  the  whole  class,  instead  of 
being  dismissed, — spelling  being  the  last  exerdse, — ^was  detained,  until, 
by  repeated  trials,  accuracy  was  obtained.  So  many  voices  upon  a  single 
word,  in  so  many  keys,  produced  an  amusing  jingle,  which  invariably 
attracted  to  the  spot  all  passers-by.  A  Mr.  Knox,  with  remarkably  long 
feet  and  an  ungainly  appearance,  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  teaching 
very  poor  childre9  their  A  B  C,  in  a  small  building  in  the  rear  of 
Trinity  Church. 

Having  given  the  reader  a  brief  but  accurate  statement  of  the  schools 
in  Newport  during  my  boyhood,  I  will  give,  in  the  next  place,  my  recolleo* 
tions  of  some  of  the  school-books  then  used.  The  advanced  scholars  in 
our  school  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  text^Moks  of  the  day.  The  prin* 
cipal  English  ixK>ks  were  Murray^s  Grammar,  Noah  Webster's  Spelling- 
book,  the  Columbian  Orator,  Woodbridge's  Dictionary,  Daboll's,  Pike% 
and  Walsh's  Arithmetics,  aud  Morse's  small  Geography.    .    .    . 

[Neither  Mr.  Cbannlng  nor  Mr.  Higglnaqn  make  any  mention  of  a  irare  spell- 
ing-book, of  which  we  have  a  copy  before  us,  printed  in  Newport  in  1709,  wttb 
the  foUowing  title-page : 

Instructions  for  Right  Spelling,  and  Plain  Directions  for  Reading  and  Writ- 
ing True  English.  With  several  other  Tldngs,  very  useful  and  necessary,  both 
for  Tonng  and  Old,  to  read  and  loam,  ^y  GL  Fox.  Newport :  Printed  by 
&  Sout^mdE,  M,DCC,LX1X     £95  f^ages.] 

Above  we  give  the  title  of  a  Spelling  and  Reading-book,  in  which  is  a 

Catechism  evidently  composed  to  confirm  the  children  of  ''true  Christians 

called  Quakers''  ia  tf^  right  way,  as  follows : 

Scholar.— Why  arc  the  (rue  Christ'ans  calleil  Quakers  in  this  Age  f 
Master. — It  is  in  Scnro  and  Deiitdon  that  thoy  are  so  called,  to  render  them 
and  he  Tnit'.i  oii^^us  to  the  Pcoplo.  that  so  they  might  not  receive  the  Truth 
and  bo  saved ;  yet  Qrinl^ing  ana  TrcahbUng  is  no  now  Thing :  for  thou  mays! 
reid  of  Qnafcers  in  tji^ficr  pturca,  as  in  H<  o.  12.  21.  Mose:!  caid,  I  exceedingly 
par  I  iil'ficike.  And  it  is :  aid,  Son  of  Man,  eat  thy  Bread  with  (Quaking,  ana 
(tnuk  thy  ]Vater  with  TrcnxhVinqs  And  when  AimW  saw  a  Vjsion.  a  great 
Q  :ak  ng  fo'l  u^on  the  Men  that  wero  with  him  :  And  Habakkvkh}^  Belly. 
t:*cm'»'oa,  and  his  L'jw  quivered,  Hc^.  8. 161 

Sr  toVir. — Sure  thosr  tha'  scoJjUaghf  call  the  true  ChHstians  Quakers,  never 
read  Uiise  >  criptures;  for  they  prove  xn^  jilain,  that  there  tcere  Quakerb  in 
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were  greatlj  respected  and  beloved.    The  latter  married  Joseph  Rogers* 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  first  school-house  of  anj  note  in  the  toWn  was  owned  and  managed 
hy  a  gentleman  of  ackn^ledged  al^itj  for  those 'days.  Compared  with 
baildings  used  for  similar  piirpbd<(s  now.  It  was  a  mere  shahtj,  a  "  ten- 
footer."  It  was  scant  in  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and  poorly  ventilated. 
The  famiture,  viz.,  the  desks  and  Benches,  wais  of  the  most  ordinary 
stamp.  The  former,  nsed  fdr  the  writing  exercises,  hisd  leaden  inkstandb 
In  the  centre ;  and  their  snrfa^  was  more  or  less  disflgnred  with  mde  in- 
dentures, so  as  to  render  straight  or  carf  ed  Mrbkes  with  th^  pen  next  to 
impossible;  and  the  latter,  the  benches  without  ba^s,  were  so  tall  and 
shaky  as  to  be  very  nncomfbftaible,  especially  to  the  shortM  boys,  whose 
legs  had  to  be  suspended,  causing  often  extreme  pain,  and  consequent  dis- 
turbance, bringing  on  them  undeserved  punishment  from  the  monitor^, 
unless  warded  off  by  a  bribe,  in  the  shape  of  a  top  Or  a  knife,  or  a  handftil 
of  marbles.  On  the  rostrum  were  two  or  thi^  chairs  for  distinguished 
Tlsitors,  and  a  small  diesk  for  the  master,  on  which  reposed,  not  often,  a 
'punctured  ferule,  surmounted  by  an  unpleasant-looking  towskin.  So  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  were  the  dally  ministrations  of  these  instruments 
of  instructidn,  t*uat  erery  method  was  adopted  for  their  destruction.  Biit 
the  master  was  more  than  a  match  fbr  our  organ  of  destructiveness.  Such 
was  school  No.  1  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  prototype  of  the  school  at  Rugby,  where  Dr. 
Arnold  ruled  ikuccessfully,  without  making  any  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  which  characterized  my  pupilage.  As  the  school  grew,  assistants 
were  employed.  Mr  Maxy  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  the  languages. 
Mr.  Taylor  (a  most  worthy  citizen)  tatight  the  lower  branches.  The  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruit;  whilst,  therefore.  It  must  be  granted  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  scholars  were  of  the  genus  Booby,  there  were  some 
of  rare  brightness  of  mind,  whose  intellectual  culture  did  credit  to  those 
efficient  and  faithful  teachers. 

Our  school-room  had  to  be  swept  and  dusted  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and 
the  classes  were  obliged  to  do  this  In  turn.  As  this  was  a  disagreeable 
task,  those  boys  who  had  money  (and  these  were  generally  of  Southern 
parentage)  could  easily  buy  substitutes  from  among  the  poorer  boys. 

During  my  nonage,  the  Puritan  spirit  "  still  lived."  It  was  an  age  of 
force.  Punishment  was  deemed  necessary.  Exhibitions  of  authority 
constituted,  day  by  day,  a  series  of  domestic  tableaux.  The  disdpliiie  6f 
the  school  was  In  accordance  with  the  government  of  the  home.  It  was 
arbitrary,  with  rare  esceptions,  in  the  extreme.  Children  were  required  to 
bow  or  kiss  the  hand,  when  entering  or  leaving  either  home  or  school. 
The  school  to  which  I  was  sent  differed  in  no  respect  from  inferior  ones  In 
the  matter  of  corporal  punishment.  The  ferule  and  cowskin  were  almost 
deified.  Apologies  increased,  rather  than  abated,  the  swellings  of  the 
hand,  and  the  wales  upon  the  back.  An  appeal  to  parents  was  of  no  mote 
.  aviail  than  beating  the  air.  This  severe  dlsdpline  was  not  interfered  with 
by  the  clergy ;  for,  in  their  day,  fhey  had  to  run  the  gauntlet ;  and  as  the 
men,  and  even  the  boys,  of  that  a^  were  notoriously  addicted  to  swearing, 
drinkidg,  gambllh|^,  and  othto  vices.  It  was  deemed  necestary  to  subdue 
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theae  evilB  hj  blowi.  No  f Aith  exiited  then  in  fiehtlf  of  VDOt$l  snulon. 
It  is  delightf q1  to  remember  ^hai  jjoae  of  m^  name,  a«  boys,  al  least,  were 
gniltj  of  uttering  an  oat]^ 

The  only  claaalcal  aebool  In  Newport,  atrietlj  q)eaking,  during  mj 
pupilage,  was  kept  in  New  Chnrcl^  Lane,  hy  Mr.  John  Fraier,  a  Scotchman. 
He  was  a  good  teacher,  eopecialljr  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematica.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Clarke  Rodman  (a  Friend)  had,  in  hia  own  houae  in  Mary  street, 
quite  a  large  school,  devoted  to  the  education  of  a  daaa  of  boys  and  young 
men  living  at  the  South  End,  who  were  styled  the  ^roughs.*'  It  was 
thought  singular  that  a  man  belonging  to  the  "Society  of  Friends,**  a 
non-resistant  by  profession,  should  have  attracted  to  his  school  so  many 
disorderly  youths.  But,  though  avowedly  a  non-resistant,  he  never  suf- 
fered any  act  of  disobedience  to  go  unpunished*  His  manner  of  conduct> 
ing  the  spelling  was  original.  The  word  being  given  out,  followed  by  a 
blow  from  a  strap  on  his  desk,  the  whole  class,  simultaneously,  would 
bellow  out  the  word, — say  the  word  "  multiplication," — ^properly  divided. 
His  ear  was  so  true,  that  he  easily  detected  any  misspelling.  When  this 
happened,  he  would  demand  the  name  of  the  scholar  who  had  failed ;  if 
there  was  any  hesitancy  in  giving  the  name,  the  whole  class,  instead  of 
being  dismissed, — spelling  being  the  last  exerdse, — ^was  detained,  until, 
by  repeated  trials,  accuracy  was  obtained.  So  many  voices  upon  a  single 
word,  in  so  many  keys,  produced  an  amusing  jins^o*  which  invariably 
attracted  to  the  spot  all  passers-by.  A  Mr.  Knox,  with  remarkably  long 
feet  and  an  ungainly  appearance,  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  teaching 
very  poor  childre9  their  A  B  C,  in  a  small  building  In  the  rear  of 
Trinity  Church. 

Having  given  the  reader  a  brief  but  accurate  statement  of  the  schools 
in  Newport  during  my  boyhood,  I  will  give,  in  the  next  place,  my  recolleo- 
tions  of  some  of  the  school-books  then  used.  The  advanced  scholars  in 
our  school  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  text4x)oks  of  the  day.  The  prin- 
cipal English  books  were  Murray's  Grammar,  Noah  Webster's  Spelling- 
book,  the  Columbian  Orator,  Woodbridge's  Dictionary,  Daboll's,  Pike's, 
and  Walsh's  Arithmetics,  and  Morse's  small  Geography.    •    •    . 

[Neither  Mr.  Cbanning  nor  Mr.  Higglnson  make  any  mention  of  a  irare  spell- 
ing-book, of  which  we  have  a  copy  before  us,  printed  in  Newport  In  1759,  wttli 
the  foUowing  title-page : 

Instructions  for  Right  SpeUing,  and  Plain  Directions  for  Reading  and  Writ- 
ing True  English.  With  several  other  TidncB,  very  useful  and  necessary,  botti 
for  TouuK  and  Old,  to  read  and  loam.  By  G.  Fox.  Newport :  Printed  hy 
a  Soutiiwiok,  M,DCC,LX1X     £95  f^ages.]  *—  j 

Above  we  give  the  title  of  a  Spelling  and  Reading-book,  in  which  is  a 
Catechism  evidently  cpmposed  to  confirm  the  children  of  ''true  Christians 
called  Quakers ''  la  t}ie  right  way,  as  follows : 

Scholar.— Why  are  the  irve  Christ  ans  called  Quakers  in  this  Age  f 

Master. — It  is  in  Scorn  and  Deiitdon  that  they  are  so  called,  to  render  them 
and  ho  Traill  oiiouB  to  the  People,  that  so  they  might  not  receive  the  Truth 
and  bo  saved ;  \*et  Qual^mg  ana  Trembhng  is  no  new  Thing ;  for  thou  mayst 
re-id  of  Qnalcers  in  tb^»Scr  pturcs,  aa  in  Hib.  12.  21.  Mose^  taid,  I  exceedingly 
fi'ar  I  \'Sjtt'ike.  And  it  is ;  aid.  Son  of  Man,  eat  thy  Bread  with  Quaking,  ana 
think  thy  Water  with  Trpvihh'ng,  And  when  AmiV^saw  a  V.sion,  a  great 
Q  .ak  n^  t&l  njion  the  Men  that  wera  with  him :  And  Mabaldcuk  hiB  B^y 
t:*em'»!ro,  and  his  L'.ps  quivered,  Hcb.  8. 161 

Sc'olftr.—^iure  thoM  tha'  scojUngl u  call  the  true  Chriatians  Quakers,  nteer 
i^aJ  Uit  se  .'  en'jJtures;  for  they  prote  va^  jdain,  that  there  were  Quakerb  in 
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th€  primitive  Times  :  But  why  do  the  Peooie  catted  Quaken  aay  thee  €md  then 
to  a  tingle  Pereon  ;  is  that  according  to  the  Scriptures  t 

Master.— YeSjit  is  the  proper  Language  to  a  angle  Person,  and  according  to 
the  Scripture  ;  God  said  thee  and  thou  to  Adam^  em  Adam  said  thou  to  Grod ; 
and  People  say  thee  and  thou  in  their  Pravertf ;  and  it  i^  the  Fride  in  People's 
Hearts  that  cannot  take  that  Langoage  tnemselTes  which  they  eive  to  God  : 
And  God  said  thee  and  thou  to  Moses^  and  Moses  said  thee  and  thou  to  God 
again :  Jaccb  said  thee  and  thou  to  Lahan.  and  Laban  said  Viee  and  thou  to 
hnn  afrain ;  and  Jacob  and  his  Sons  said  thee  and  thou  to  each  other.  Gen.  4S. 
to  Chap.  49. 

And  Je^ha,  who  was  a  Judge  in  Israel,  did  thee  and  thou  his  Daughter,  and 
she  did  thee  and  tAou  her  Father  the  JndKe  fl£ain«  Judg.  11.  And  when 
Daniel  and  the  three  Children  were  before  toe  King,  upon  Kramination,  they 
said  thou  to  the  Kin^,  and  the  Chaldeans  did  fAou  toe  King,  Dan.  S.  And 
fbW  did  Thou  the  £ng  Agrippa  :  And  many  other  KxamniflB  there  be  in 
Scriptures,  but  these  are  sufficient :  And  Thee  and  Thou  is  singular  Number, 
and  to  be  qx)ken  to  one,  Tou  or  Te  the  plural  Number,  and  to  be  spoken  unto 
more  than  one.] 

We  are,  finally,  indebted  to  Mr.  Channing  for  fMs  tribute  to  one  teacher  of 

young  ladies  during  this  period : 

£!loise  Pajne,  the  daughter  of  School-master  Payne  (a  teacher  of  great  ce- 
lebrity in  his  day,  in  Borton,  Mass.,)  and  sister  of  John  Howard  Payne  (the  re- 
nowned dramatist  and  poet),  came  to  Newport  about  the  year  1807-6,  and 
opened  cue  of  the  most  noticeable  schools  in  America;  and,  until  her  health 
failed,  she  exerted  a  sreat  influence  for  ffood  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  girls, — ^not  omy  the  residents  of  Newport,  but  also  of  many  from  New 


Tork  and  Bostoo,  who  boarded  in  ICiss  Payne^s  ffunily.  Perhaps  no  young  lady- 
teacher  ever  enjoyed  more  deserved  repiU;e  than  Miss  Pavne.  Her  Yoioe  was 
delightfodly  sweet  and  winning.  Her  face  was  the  index  or  unusual  intellectoal 
power.  Eter  eye.  lustrous  and  penetrating  when  she  spoke,  awakened  confl- 
uence and  love  when  she  was  silent.  Her  skill  in  penmanship  was  admirable. 
She  attracted  nmny,  and  hdd  them  spell-bound  by  her  grace  in  conversation. 
Her  religious  faith  yielded  the  fruit  of  noly  living;  so  thaL  though  her  life  was 
short,  her  death  was  deeply  lamented.  I  nave  frequently  been  gratified  by  the 
^presB!  on  of  afPectionate  remembrance  of  this  faithful  teacher  by  the  few  pupils 
who  still  survive  to  caU  her  blessed. 

[Rev.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  in  his  History  of  the  Public 
School  System  of  Bhode  Island  (1876),  adds  the  following  notes  to  the 

above  extracts : 

Most  of  the  schools  mentioned  by  Mr.  Channing  appear  to  have  been  open  to 
boys  only.  In  1794^  however,  the  Newport  Mercury  announces  that  '*  Miss 
Vinaly  lately  from  Boston,''  will  open  a  school  at  the  house  of  Mr.  WilUam 
Coggeshall,  "and  will  be  obliged  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  will  favor 
her  with  their  custom."  In  1797,  James  Wallace  offers  a  **  morning  school  for 
young  ladies  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,"  he  also  teaching  navigation 
and  book  keeping  as  usual,  doubtless  to  young  men.  In  1806,  William  Bridges 
offers  to  **  teach  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Private  rooms  for  young  ladies 
and  board  if  required"  In  1807,  Mrs.  Tiiflalle  and  daughter  advertise  a  school, 
probably  for  girls,  at  their  home;  and  the  Misses  Smith  annoonoe  a  Female 
Academy  at  BristoL  In  1808,  Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Brenton  announces  instruction  for 
girls  at  Washington  Academy,  South  Kingstown,  her  list  of  studies  including 
"Epistolary  style,"  as  well  as  "Temple  Work,  Paper  Work,  Fringing  and 
Tufting.''  And  in  1811,  Mr.  J.  Rodman  oflSers  to  young  ladies  "the  elegant  ait 
of  writing,'^  and  also  arithmetic 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  school  advertisements,  especially  in 

tiie  order  assigned  to  the  studies,  is  the  following  in  the  United  StaiesCkroniele^ 

at  Providence: 

Mrs.  Hurley,  from  London,  offers  to  instruct  yx>ungladies  in  all  kinds  of 
Needlework.  Tambour,  and  Embroidery ,  with  DrawingrPaintin^,  and  Music  on 
the  Piano- Forte.  Likewise,  in  Reamng,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  French  and 
English,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History— which  will  be  explained  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Hurley.] 
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Jambs  ILiinnNo,  D.D.,  the  first  President  of  Rhode  IsUnd  College 
(Brown  University),  was  bom  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  October  33,  1788,  • 
and  died  in  Providence  July  29,  1791.    He  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1762,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Morristown  in  1768,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  removed  to  Warren,  R  I.,  where  he  was 
settled  over  a  Baptist  church  and  established  a  Latin  school  which  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  college  of  Rhode  Island    The  advanced  pupils 
of  his- school  were  enrolled  as  college  students  when  he  became  'presi- 
dent and  professor  of  languages  and  other  branches  of  learning,  with  fhll 
power  to  act  in  these  capacities  at  Warren  or  elsewhere.*    With  Mr. 
David  Howell  (afterward  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court)  assistant, 
the  college  was  inaugurated  1765,  and  the  first  class  was  graduated  at 
Warren  in  1769.    In  1770,  the  college  was  removed  to  Providence,  and 
the  president  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church.     In  Dee. ' 
6,  1776,  the  college  was  disbanded,  and  regular  duties  were  not  resumed 
till  May,  177&    In  1786,  President  Manning  was  appointed  delegate  to. 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  advocated  by  voice  and  pen  the 
adoption  by  the  State  of  the  national  constitution.    In  1791,  he  entered, 
heartily  into  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public 
schools  by  the  town — his  last  act  was  to  draw  up  the  following  report : — 

Beport  of  the  School  Committee  in  179L 

At  a  town  meeting  of  the  Freemen  of  the  town  of  Providence,  held  by  ad- 
joomment,  at  the  State  House,  on  Monday,  the  1st  day  of  August,  1791. 
.  Whebbas,  the  School  Committee,  who  were,  on  the  6th  and  13th  days  of  June 
last,  appointed  and  ooutinued  to  make  report  respecting  a  petition  pending  be- 
fore the  meeting,  for  the  erection  of  schools  in  this  town,  the  expense  whereof 
is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasury,  presented  the  following  report,  to  wit : 

To  the  Freemen  of  the  town  of  Providence,  to  be  convened  next  by  adjourn- 
ment, the  underwritten  members  of  your  School  Committee,  In  pursuance  of 
your  resolution  at  your  last  meeting,  report 

After  the  most  deliberate  and  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  measure  proposed  by  the  petitioners  is  oUigible,  for 
many  reasons : 

1st — Useful  knowledge  generally  diflbsed  among  the  people  is  the  surest 
means  of  securing  the  rights  of  man,  of  promoting  the  public  prosperity,  and 
perpetuating  the  liberties  of  a  country. 

2d. — As  civil  community  is  a  kind  of  joint  tenancy,  in  respect  to  the  gifts  and 
abilities  of  individual  members  thereof)  it  seems  not  improper  that  the  disburse- 
ments necessary  to  quah'fy  those  individuals  for  usefulness  should  be  made  from 
common  funds. 

3d. — Our  lives  and  properties,  in  a  free  State,  are  so  much  in  the  power  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  and  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  daily  intercourse  are  so 
much  dependent  on  the  information  and  integrity  of  our  neighbors,  that  no  wise 
man  can  feel  himself  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  usefhl  learning,  civilization, 
and  the  preservation  of  morals,  in  the  community  where  he  residea 

4th — The  most  reasonable  object  of  getting  wealth,  after  our  own  wants  are 
suppIiQid,  is  to  benefit  those  who  need  it ;  and  it  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
demanded,  in  what  way  can  those,  whose  wealth  is  redundant,  benefit  their 
neighbors  more  certainly  and  permanently,  than  by  furnishing  to  their  children 
the  means  of  qualifying  them  to  become  good  and  usef\il  citizens,  and  of  acquir- 
ing an  honest  livelihood  7 

,  5th. — Id  schools  established  by  public  authority,  and  whose  teachers  are  paid 
by  the  public,  there  will  be  reason  to  hope  for  a  more  faithful  and  impartial 
(Hscbarge  of  the  duties  of  insUTictk>n,  as  well  as  of  discipline  among  the 
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Bifliolam,  than  can  be  expected  When  ihe  masteifB  ire  dependent  on  indindoils 
Ibr  their  snppoil; 

These,  among  other  reasons,  have  led  your  Committee  to  investigate  the 
means  of  accotnplishing  an  object  so  desirable  as  the  establishment  of  a  compe> 
tent  number  of  sebools  in  this  towil^  to  be  supported  at  the  town's  expeasok 
!Qie  Brick  School-house  and  Whipple  Hall  are  bnildingB  conveQiently  situated 
lor  our  present  purpose ;  but,  as  the  former  is^  in  part,  and  the  latter  wholly, 
private  property,  it  wUl  become  necessary  that  the  individual  owners  should  be 
ooinpensated,  and  the  entire  property  of  tboee  buildings  Vested  in  the  town^ 

The  large  number  of  inhabitants  oo  the  west  side  of  the  river  renders  it  indi^ 
pensably  necessary  tliat  a  suitable  school-house  be  erected  on  a  lot  to  be  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  on  that  side  of  the  river.  It  would  also  be  proper  that 
%  tmrth  school-house  should  be  pfovtded  on  a  eonvenient  lot^  to  be  proenred 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  town. 

When  your  Committee  consider  that^  according  to  the  late  enumeration,  there 
Bte  in  this  town  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-six  white  males  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  they  can  not  estimate  the  number  of  scholars  lower  than  to  require,  at 
the  Brick  School-house,  a  principal  Master  and  Assistante;  at  the  School-house 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  a  principal  Master  and  Assistants;  and  a  principal 
Master  and  Assistants  at  each  of  the  other  school-houses ;  to  be  appointed  by, 
and  amenable  to^  a  committee  to  be  chosen  by  the  Freemen,  annually  assemblea 
according  to  law,  to  be  called  the  Town  School  Committee,  for  the  time  being ; 
by  whom  also  the  salaries  of  such  teachers,  fh>m  time  to  time,  shall  be  con- 
tacted Ibr  tfnd  paid  by  orders  by  said  Committee,  drawn  on  the  town  treasury. 
The  Assistants  to  be  oeoasionsily  appointed,  when  need  may  require. 

Your  Committee  are  further  of  opinion,  that  all  the  aforesaid  schools  be 
subjected  to  such  rules  and  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  he  devised 
and  formed  by  the  School  Committee^  for  the  time  being,  after  the  same  shall 
have  received  the  approbation  of  the  Freemen  of  tliis  town,  in  town  meeting 
legally  assembled. 

And  as  the  Society  of  Friends  have  a  convenient  sdiool-room  of  their  own, 
attd  choose  to  educate  their  children  under  the  tuition  of  their  own  members, 
and  the  direction  of  committees  of  their  own  meeting,  it  is  recommended  that 
they  receive,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  money  raised  for  schooling,  according  as 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  scholars  in  their  school  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  educated  out  of  the  town's  funds,  to  be  ascertained  by  their  Com- 
mittee to  the  Town's  Committee,  who  are  to  give  orders  on  the  town  treasury 
for  the  same,  as  in  the  case  of  other  schools, — their  schools  being  open  to  the 
Town's  Committee  for  their  inspection  and  advice  in  regard  to  the  moral  con- 
duct and  learning  of  the  children,  not  interfering  in  respect  to  the  address  or 
manners  of  the  Society,  in  relation  to  their  religious  opinions. 

Finally,  your  Committee  recommend,  as  new  and  further  powers  are  hereby 
proposed  to  be  granted  to,  and  exercised  by,  the  Town's  future  School  Commit' 
tee,  which  were  not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  that  they 
have  liberty  to  resign  their  places,  and  that  a  School  Committee  be  appointed 
for  the  Town  of  Providence,  to  remain  in  office  till  the  next  annual  choice  of 
Town  Officers,  and  instructed  to  report  the  rules  and  regulations  aforesaid  to  the 
next  town  meeting ;  that  a  committee  be  also  appointed  to  contract,  in  behalf 
of  the  town,  for  suitable  lots  where  to  build  the  two  new  school-houses  pro- 
posed to  be  erected,  and  to  form  plans  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  such 
buildings,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  next  town  meeting ;  That  said  Commit- 
tee last  mentioned,  also  inquire  and  report  on  what  terms  the  proprietors  of  the 
Brick  School-house  and  Whipple  Hsll  will  relinquish  their  claims  to  the  town. 

Providence^  Mff^  lt91  Jahbs  MANNtvo,        David  Howxll, 

Eros  Hitoboocx,       Bbnjaiiik  Boitbv, 

HOSIS  BitOWIr,  JOHK  DORRANOB, 

JossPH  Snow,  Thsodorb  Fostsr, 

Mt38K8  BADCtttt,  WeL0OM£  ARNOLD. 

Jabbz  Bowsn, 
The  Report  was  accepted,  but  no  efficient  motion  Mowed  until  John 
Howland  and  the  Ptovidence  Association  of  Mechaoios  and  Manufactur- 
ers engaged  in  the  woiIl. 
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John  Howland,  whose  name  is  aMociated  with  the  establishment 
of  public  schools  in  Providence,  was  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1 757 
— in  the  fifth  generation  from  John  Howland,  who  signed  the  com- 
pact in  the  Mayflower  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, 1622.  His  mother  was  descended  from  James  Barker^ 
whose  name  stand*  second  in  the  Charter  of  King  Charles  as  ogf 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providencf 
Plantations.  With  these  antecedents^  we  can  readily  account  fof 
his  antiquarian  tastes  and  Puritan  predilectionSi  as  well  as  for  tb^ 
sterling  qualities  of  character  which  illustrated  his  whole  eareeik 
His  home,  and  school  training,  although  of  the  most  n^imentiury 
sort,  gave  him  the  ability  and  habit  of  reading,  a  thooghtful  observ- 
ance of  men,  and  things,  and  the  power  of  expressing  his  thought^ 
in  clear  and  vigorous  English.  At  the  age  of  tlurteen,  he  was  sent 
to  Providence  as  an  apprentice  to  a  hair-dresser.  At  nineteen,  h^ 
served  two  years  in  CoL  Lippitt's  regimenti  and  foqght  under  Wssb- 
ington  at  Trenton.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  be  set  up  business 
for  himself,  in  which  he  was  an  expert;  and  his  shop  was  the  intelli* 
gence  office  and  congress  of  public  afiairs  for  t^wn,  state,  and  natioB 
for  thirty  years. 

In  1803,  he  was  elected  town  auditor,  to  which  be  was  annnally 
reelected  till  1818,  when  he  became  town  treasurer,  and  was  oon^ 
tinned  from  year  to  year  till  1882,  when  the  town  of  4,000  inhabiV 
ants  as  he  knew  it  in  1770  had  become  a  city  of  40,000. 

In  1788,  Mr.  Howland  adopted  the  views  presented  by  Dr.  Hitch* 
cock,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  Ibf 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  ever  after  was  a  consistent  and  consid- 
erate advocate  of  *  the  rights  of  the  black  man  to  life,  liberty,  ai^d 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  Without  taking  the  extreme  ground  of 
non-resistance,  he  believed  in  the  settlement  of  difficulties  between 
nations  by  arbitration ;  and  in  1818,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  th9 
Bhode  Island  Peace  Society. 
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While  jet  an  apprentice,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Providence 
Library  (formed  in  1754),  was  elected  president,  and  continued  to 
draw  books  until  it  was  mei^ed  in  the  AthensBum  in  1836.  Always 
interested  in  preserving  the  traditions,  and  material  of  authentic 
history  in  original  letters  and  written  documents,  he  assisted  in  the 
formatbn  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  in  1822,  and  from 
1833  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  elected  and  served  as  its  presi- 
dent. He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrim 
Society  in  1820,  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians  in  1835,  and 
most  of  the  State  Historical  Societies. 

In  1789,  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Providence  Associa- 
tion of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers,  whose  proceedings  are  identi- 
fied with  every  effort  to  advance  the  industrial,  social,  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  town  and  State.  Most  of  the  leading  measures 
of  this  association  originated  with  John  Howland,  from  its  first  reply 
t6  a  circular  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  down  to  1848,  when  the  in- 
firmities of  age  compelled  a  cessation  of  all  work — at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  Of  this  society  he  was  secretary,  vice-president,  and 
president.  It  was  the  parent  of  numerous  societies  of  the  same 
name  and  object  in  other  cities.  In  1820,  he  drafted  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
industry ;  and  in  the  same  year,  delivered  the  opening  address,  by 
which  the  first  exhibition  of  the  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  com- 
n&erce  of  the  State  was  inaugurated. 

In  1819,  on  his  suggestion,  the  Mechanics  Association  held  a 
ptiblic  meeting,  which  eventuated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Providence  Institution  for  Savings,  of  which  ho  was  chosen  treas- 
urer, and  was  annually  reelected  till  1840,  when  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  he  retired,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  zeal,  activity, 
and  fidelity,  from  the  Directors — who  add  *  that  in  his  retirement 
from  this  public  station  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three,  we 
tmst  he  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  satisfaction  of  witness- 
ing the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  those  institutions  which  he  has 
80  largely  contributed  to  establish  in  this  community.' 

Labora  in  behalf  of  PulbHic  SehooU, 
Few  biographies  present  a  more  honorable  chapter  than  that  in 
which  Mr.  Stone  records  the  history  of  John  Howland's  labors  in 
his  own  language  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  first  school  law  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  establishment  of  Public  schools  in  Provi- 
dence. It  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  important 
measures.    Mr.  Howland  died  November  5, 1854. 
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Mr.  Howland's  narative  of  his  own  work  is  as  follows: — 

In  1789,  the  Mechanics'  Association  was  formed,  and  in  this  bodj  begun  the 
agitation  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  Public  schools.  When  we  came  to- 
gether in  our  association,  we  made  the  discovery  of  our  deficiencies.  There 
were  papers  to  be  drawn,  and  various  kinds  of  writing  to  be  done,  that  few  of 
us  were  competent  to  execute.  Then  we  began  to  talk.  The  question  was 
asked,  ough^  not  our  children  to  have  better  advantages  of  education  than  we ' 
have  enjoyed?  And  the  answer  was  ye&  Then  it  was  asked,  how  shall  those 
advantages  be  secured?  The  reply  was,  we  must  have  better  schools.  80' 
when  we  had  talked  the  matter  over  pretty  thoroughly  among  ourselves,  we  be- 
gan to  agitate.  As  I  was  something  of  a  talker,  and  had  practiced  writinflr 
more  than  most  of  my  associates,  a  g<x>d  deal  of  this  work  fell  to  my  lot  Ana 
I  was  very  williog  to  do  it,  because  I  felt  and  saw  its  importance.  So  I  wrote 
a  number  of  pieces  for  the  newspaper,  and  tried  to  induce  others  to  do  the  sameu 
I  prevailed,  however,  with  only  one,  Grindall  Reynolds.  He  felt  as  I  did  about* 
the  matter,  and  wrote  a  piece  for  the  Gazette  in  &vor  of  schools.  We  had,  in*' 
deed,  the  good  will  of  many  educated  men.  There  were  Thomas  P.  Ives^ 
Thomas  L.  Halsey,  David  L.  Barnes,  and  others,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
Public  schools  in  Massachusetts,  all  of  whom  understood  our  wants  and  favored 
oar  movement  Governor  Bowen  and  the  Bowen  family,  were  also  firiendly. 
So  was  Gov.  William  Jones.  We  met  no  opposition  from  the  wealthy,  but  th^ 
having  the  advantages  for  their  sons  and  daughters  that  wealth  can  lUways  pro- 
cure, did  not  feel  as  we  poor  mechanics  did.  They  were  not  active.  In  this 
beginning  of  the  movement,  they  seemed  willing  to  follow,  but  were  unwilling 
to  lead  the  way.  It  is  a  curious  fiict,  that  througliout  the  whole  work,  it  was' 
the  most  unpopular  with  the  common  people,  and  met  with  the  most  opposition 
from  the  cla«s  it  was  designed  to  benefit  I  suppose  this  was  one  reason  why 
the  most  influential  citizens  did  not  take  hold  of  it  heartily  in  the  beginning. 
They  thought  its  success  doubtful,  and  did  not  wish,  in  a  public  way,  to  commit 
themselves  to  an  enterprise  that  would  curtail  their  popularity  and  influence. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  all,  but  it  was  so  with  many. 

The  more  we  discussed  the  subject,  the  greater  became  its  importance  in  our 
eyes.  After  a  good  deal  of  consultation  and  discussion,  we  got  the  Mechanics^ 
Association  to  move  in  the  matter.  This  was  an  important  point  gained,  and 
an  encouragement  to  persevere.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject. Of  this  committee  I  was  a  member.  They  met  at  my  house,  and  after 
due  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  address  the  General  Assembly.  I  told  them, 
that  as  neither  of  us  were  qualified  to  draw  up  a  paper  in  a  manner  suited  to  go 
before  that  body,  we  had  each  better  write  a  petition  embodying  our  individual 
views,  and  bring  it  to  our  next  meeting.  Out  of  these  mutual  contributions  we 
could  prepare  a  petition  that  would  da  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  committee 
separated.  When  we  next  met,  it  was  found  that  but  two  had  been  written 
according  to  previous  recommendation.  Those  were  by  William  Richmond  and 
myself.  Richmond  then  read  his.  It  was  in  the  usual  peHtion  style,  ending,  *a8 
m  duty  bound  will  ever  pray.'  I  told  the  committee  I  did  not  like  the  doctrine 
of  that  paper.  It  was  too  humble  in  tone.  I  did  not  believe  in  petUioning  leg* 
islators  to  do  their  duty.  We  ought,  on  the  contrary,  in  addressing  that  body, 
to  assume  a  tone  of  confidence  tliat,  with  the  case  &irly  stated,  they  would  de- 
cide wisely  and  justly  for  the  rising  generation.  I  then  took  out  my  memorial 
and  read  it  It  was  not  in  the  shape  of  an  '  humble  petition.'  It  expressed 
briefly  our  destitution,  and  the  great  importance  of  establishing  free  schools  to 
supply  it    It  received  the  approi>ation  of  the  committee,  and  was  adopted. 

This  memorial  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  the  name  of  our 
association.  It  was  there  warmly  debated ;  and  after  pretty  severe  opposition, 
the  Assembly  referred  the  whole  subject  to  a  committee,  with  directions  to  re- 
port by  bill.  This  bill,  embodying  a  general  school  system,  was  drawn  up  by 
James  Burrill,  jr.,  Attorney  General  of  Rhode  Island.  I  was  with  him  all  the 
while,  and  he  readily  complied  with  my  suggestions. 

When  the  bill  was  reported,  the  Assembly  was  afhud  to  pass  it,  until  the 
sense  of  the  towns  could  be  obtained.  So  it  was  printed,  and  sent  out  to  the 
freemen  for  instructions.    The  great  object  now  was  to  get  the  towns  to  vote 
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right  When  tiie  sobj^  cvne  b^ibre  th^  town  mQetiQg.io.  Providence^  I  mpadd 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  instructions  to  our  repfesentafhrea^ 
and  Deport  9^  the  pnea^nt  meeting;  This,  was  earned,  and  WUliam  RidimoDd, 
Samuel  W.  Bndgham,  aAerwacd  our  first  majtoi^  George  R.  Bumlli  Wm, 
Itaaed,  and  myself  were  ooostitttted  the  oonimittee.  It  waa  now  late  in  th*. 
afternoon,  and  Bridgham  said,  *i£c  Moderatoiv  Ibis  is. an  impocbant  mat^.  It 
will  requioe  aome  time  to  draft  instructions)  and  as.  it  is  now  ahnost  night,  i 
think  the  sutaject  had  better  be  postponed  unttt  the  next  town  meeting.' 
'Never  fear/  replied  Richard  Jackson,  Uiemodeoator,  *I  guess  Hbwhind  baa 
them  already  written  in  his  pocket.'  *0,'  jo^'oined  Bridgham,  '1  didn't  think 
of  that — then  we  can  go  oa*  The  committee  aooordinglj  retired  to  the  office 
of  Geocge  R.  BurriU  fix*  consultation.  The  questions  then  came  up,  what  sbapa 
abalL  the  instructions  take  ?  Who  shall  write  them  ?  Various  opinions  were 
eocpeessed,  but  I  kept  silent  Bridgham  then  turned  to  me  and  said,  *■  what  do 
you  think,  Mr.  Howland?'  I  had  anticipate^  the  course  of  events,  and  waa 
pcepared  to  answer  the  question.  I  had  set  up,  the  night  before,  till  11  o*ck)ck 
to  prepare  a  document  I  intended  to  submit  to  tiie  town  meeting:  I  therefisre 
spid  to  the  committee,  ^I  have  got  my  opinion  in  mj  pocket  If  you  wish  to 
hear,  I  will  read  it'  MJet  us  hear,  by  all  means,'  was  the  reply.  So  I  took  out 
mv  document,  and  read  it  When  I  got  through,  BurriU  said,  *  weU,  that  is  just 
what  we  want  All  we  need  do  is  to  sign  our  name&'  They  aocording]j 
sigBed  it,  without  suggesting  any  alteration,  and  we  returned  and  reported  it  to 
the  meeting.  The  paper  was  adopted  by  the  town,  as  its  instructions  to  its 
BBBcesentatives. 

£ut  though  Providence  was  thus  committed  to  the  good  work,  the  country 
towns  generally  were  not  so  safe.  In  many,  the  movement  was  decidedly  on* 
popular,  and  there  was  ground  for  apprehension  that  it  might  fiiU.  One  of  the 
noBt  influential  men  in  the  State  councils  was  then  a  resident  of  Newport  I 
fdt  very  anxious  to  secure  the  &vorable  expression  of  that  town.  I  therefore 
wrote  to  the  town  clerk,  urgins  him  to  get  an  article  inserted  in  the  warrant  for 
the  town  meeting,  to  iostruct  uieu:  representatives  to  vote  for  the  bill  befiire  the 
Assembly.  And  so  fear^  was  I  that  this  precaution  would  be  neglected,  that 
I  oaade  a  special  journey  to  Newport  to  secure  the  measure.  Much  to  my  grati- 
fioation,  Newport  voted  for  the  instructions,  and  valuable  services  were  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Gea  Ofaamplin,  the  principal  representative  frem  that  town.  H^ 
tentitd  aid  was  also  rendered  by  a  member  from  Smithfleld 

At  the  autumn  session,  (1799,)  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
and  was  sent  up  to  Uie  Senate.  That  body  was  afraid  to  pass  it,  and  did  not 
dare  nject  it  So  with  other  unfinished  business,  they  laid  it  over  until  the 
aext  session.  The  Assembly  met  in  February  in  this  town.  I  resolved  to  per- 
severe  in  my  efforts  to  get  the  school  bill  passed.  I  saw  the  secretary,  and  at 
aiy  suggestion,  he  placed  the  deferred  bill  among  the  pi4)ers  first  to  be  called  up. 

One  day,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  I  met  Joel  Metcal(  a  man  of  strong 
flood  sense,  who  had  interested  himself  in  the  matter  of  public  scho<dsL 
TOome,'  said  I,  'you  and  I  must  go  up  to  the  Senate  to-day  and  get  them  to 
eail  up  the  school  bill'  *  Well,'  he  replied,  *  I  don't  know  as  we  can  influence 
that  honorable  body.'  '  We  can  try,'  I  responded.  And  so  we  went  We  saw 
John  Innis  Clarke,  a  senator,  and  told  him  our  errand.  *Well,'  said  he,  *the 
governor  and  senate  are  to  dine  with  me  to-day,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  se- 
enre  fiivorable  action.'  We  lefi;,  and  went  up  to  the  senate  chamber  in  Ihe 
afternoon.  As  soon  as  I  opened  the  door  Clarke  rose  and  came  to  me,  and  said, 
*tbB  school  bill  has  just  pMsed.'  '  Was  it  opposed  ?'  I  inquired.  *  No,'  he  re- 
plied. *  I  called  it  up,  and  it  was  passed  without  ^  word  in  opposition.'  Thus 
we  achieved  our  great  State  triumph^— not  of  long  duration,  indeed,  as  the  act 
was  repealed  in  1803, — but  long  enough  to  secure  a  peimanent  blessing  to 
Providenoe. 

I  shall  not  oonflne  my  narrative  to  the  strict  order  of  dates,  as  I  have  np 
minutes  of  the  events  I  am  relating  by  me.  My  object  is  to  give  a  brief  view 
of  the  part  I  took  in  this  work.  The  town  resolved  to  establish  four  school 
three  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  I  was  on  a  committee 
to  cany  out  the  design.  Having  made  a  motion  in  town  meeting,  June  8, 1799; 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  porghaae  thf  shiree  held  by  the  proprietoit 
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of  '  Whipple  Hall,'  and  the  bride  schooMiQiiae^  atandiog  near -the  State -Hobse^ 
I  was  made  chairman,  and  entered  at  once  upon  my  dutiea.  The  oMier  me^ 
bers  of  the  committee  were  Richard  JacksDii,  jr.,  and  John  Garliale.  Aftarnoen 
after  afternoon,  accompanied  by  Paol  AUen,  I  traTersed  the  north  tttd  inntrch 
of  the  proprietors.  Somethnes  we  foand  one  at  home,  and  another  in  tiettsM. 
In  this  way  we  picked  np  fbrty-fi?e  iharee,  at  $10  each-^I  making  tbeeeMrHl^ 
and  Allen,  aa  justice  of  the  peace,  legalning  it.  Five  of  Ike  OM  proprieton  wa 
never  could  find,  nor  oould  we  ascertain  who  were  their  heira.  To  this  day, 
they  have  not  been  porchased.  One  of  the  proprietors,  a  sturdy,  tolf*wiHM 
man,  at  first  refused  to  selL  He  *  wasn't  going  to  educate  other  people's  chil- 
dren.' But  after  be«ng  made  to  see  that  the  qrstem  would  go  on,  and  his  reftnal 
would  injure  nobody  but  himself,  (the  town  then  owning  over  forty  shares,  and 
thus  able  to  control  the  house,)  he  relented,  and  acceded  to  our  terms.  We 
next  bought  the  brick  school-house.  Ttiis  was  more  easily  done,  as  the  princl* 
pal  number  of  shares  was  in  the  hands  of  Moses  Brown,  and  the  town  airdMly 
owned  tlie  land  on  which  the  building  stood.  These  shares  were  purchased  at 
$10.50  each.  It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  obtain  the  lot  wanted  Jbr  a 
school-house  site  at  the  sonth  end.  Tliis  land  belonged  to  a  gentleman  wlio 
was  unwilling  to  have  a  school  of  two  hundred  sdidars  so  near  his  house  and 

garden.  I  was  not  on  the  committee  to  malce  this  purchase,  bnt  when  I  heard 
e  had  refused  to  sell,  I  went  to  see  him.  I  asked  the  ground  of  hte  objeetkoi. 
He  said  if  a  school  were  established  there,  the  neighborhood  would  be  a  perf^ 
bedlam  every  time  it  was  dismissed.  Beskles,  his  garden  would  be  robbed  of 
all  its  fruit.  These  were  very  natural  fears.  Bnt  I  assured  him  they  wate 
groundless.  Under  our  rules,  the  school  would  be  dismissed  by  dassea,  and 
not  permitted  to  loiter  about  the  premises;  and  as  to  his  garden,  so  striet  % 
watch  would  be  kept  over  the  scholars,  that  his  (hiit  would  be  safer  than  erar. 
I  can  not  repeat  all  my  arguments  on  the  occaaion.  It  is  sufBdent  to  say,  tbkX 
before  I  left  him,  he  consented  to  selL 

Some  time  after,  when  the  schools  had  gone  &irly  into  operatbn,  the  town 
council,  accompanied  by  the  sdiool  committee,  made  their  first  visit  to  thia 
school.  When  opposite  bis  residence,  I  requested  the  company  to  pause  till  I 
went  in  and  invited  him  to  go  with  us.  They  did  so.  I  went  hi,  and  said,  'I 
have  been  deputed  by  the  honorable  town  council  and  the  school  Committee^  to 
invite  you  to  accompany  them  in  their  first  visit  of  examination  to  the  Transit 
atreet  school.'  He  appeared  gratified  with  the  attention,  and  readily  compWad 
with  our  invitation.  I  will  not  say  there  was  not  a  little  policy  in  this.  AtaU 
events,  it  had  a  good  effect.  Our  skeptical  friend  was  delighted  with  all  he  nw 
and  heard,  and  was  ever  after  a  firm  supporter  of  the  pubhc  schools. 

Among  the  exercises  of  this  ocoask>n,  was  a  poetks  address  made  to  the  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  honorable  coundl  and  committee.    It  waa  written  by  Paul  aBsb, 

and  spoken  by  a  lad  of  nine  3rears.* 

rr-, 

*  Oentlemen  of  tks  Ham,  OuneU  and  CtmmHtt: 

HeroM  of  ancient  and  noden  dajrt 
Bava  cbaltonfed.  and  leeaiT*^,  tha  pain  of  pttiit, 
Th«  favored  j4ieu  will  their  deeds  reheahe. 
And  blazon  forth  their  destiny  in  yerse; 
A  mora  exalted  talk  juur  tiuM  eMpkijfs, 
To  wateh  the  morals  of  the  rising  bojrs,— 
To  teach  their  wanderiof  feet  to  tread  the  road 
That  leads  direct  to  vlrtoe's  bright  abode— 
To  check  the  sallies  of  impetnoae  youth. 
And  in  their  bosoms  pbnt  the  seeds  of  tmtb. 
Ifo  more  shall  avarice  presume  to  blind 
With  her  dark  shades,  the  evesiffat  of  the  mind. 
Nor  shall  presnmptuous  ten'rance  dare  enslave 
Those  talents  whieh  the  Ood  of  nature  gave. 
The  tribute  that  from  grstitode  is  due, 
Our  hearts  racing  fondly  pays  to  von ; 
Unodaotatloos  vlrtiie  seeU  the  shade. 
And  by  its  own  sueoesi  it  amply  paM : 
Thus  the  fhir  itnam  with  silent  tteady  ftirae, 
Throagh  the  hmg  maadofrt  win^  Itt  devloos  eoane, 
And  In  Iti  rooteritnlf  onMen  the  irhile, 
8urTS|vs  the  Terdare  spMid  and  llow*feit  ndUa, 
,  TQI  all  the  meads  to  mac  lajtariadet  gmw. 
And  ten  Ike  wMdM  «r  the  AiAaii  Mow : 
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right  When  tiie  tnbj^  cvne  b^fbre  Uu^  town  mQetiQg.llx  Provideooeb  I  nuNBed 
that  a  ooromittee  be  appointed  to  prepare  iDstnictions  to  oor  representathrea^ 
and  Deport  a|t  the  pnee^nt  meeting;  This,  waaoarried.  and  Wittiam  RiduDond, 
Samiiei  W.  Bridgibam,  aAerwaed  out  first  majtoi;  George  R.  Bumlli  Wm* 
Itaaed,  and  mvsel^  were  ooostitated  the  coounittee.  It  waa  now  late  in  th*. 
afternoon,  and  Bridgham  said,  *i£c  Moderatoiv  Ibis  is. an  impocbant  mat^.  It 
wHl  requioe  aome  time  to  draft  instmotioosi  and  as.  it  is.  now  ahnost  night,  I 
think  the  sufaject  had  better  be  postponed  unttt  the  next  town  meeting.' 
'Never  fear/  replied  Richard  Jackson,  the  moderator,  *  I  goess  Hbwhwd  haa 
them  akeadjr  written  in  his  pocket.'  'O,'  jo^oined  Bridgham,  '1  dida't  think 
of  that — then  we  can  go  oa'  The  committee  aooordinglj  retired  to  the  office 
of  Qeocge  R.  BunriU  fix*  consultation.  The  questions,  then  came  up,  what  sbapa 
abalL  the  insftructions  take  ?  Who  shall  write  them  ?  Varioos  opinions  were 
flxpiesaed,  but  I  kept  silent  Bridgham  then  turned  to  me  and  said,  *  what  do. 
you  think,  Mr.  Howland?'  I  had  anticipated  the  course  of  eyents,  and  waa 
pcepared  to  answer  the  question.  I  had  set  up,  the  night  before,  till  11  o'clock 
to  prepare  a  document  I  intended  to  submit  to  tiie  town  meeting:  I  therefiwa 
fl|ttd  to  the  committee,  ^I  hare  got  my  opinion  in  mj  pocket  If  jou  wish  to 
hear,  I  will  read  it'  'Let  us  hear,  hy  all  means,'  waa  the  replj.  So  I  took  out 
mv  document,  and  read  k.  When  I  got  through,  BurriU  said, '  well,  that  ia  just 
what  we  want  AU  we  need  do  is  to  sign  our  names.'  They  aocordingplj 
sigBed  it,  without  suggesting  any  alteration,  and  we  returned  and  reported  it  to 
tl^  meeting.  The  paper  was  adopted  by  the  town,  as  its  instructions  to  iti 
BSBcesentatiyea 

£ut  though  ProTidence  was  thus  committed  to  the  good  work,  the  coontiy 
towns  generally  were  not  so  safe.  In  many,  the  movement  was.  decidedly  un* 
popular,  and  there  waa  ground  ibc  apprehension  that  it  might  fiiiL  One  of  the 
nost  influential  men  in  the  State  councils  was  then  a  resident  of  Newport  I 
ftit  very  anxious  to  secure  the  &vorable  expieuaoii  of  that  town.  I  therefora 
wrote  to  the  town  clerk,  urgioff  him  to  get  an  article  inserted  in  the  warrant  Sat 
the  town  meeting,  to  instruct  uieir  representatives  to  vote  for  the  bill  befibre  the 
Assembly.  And  so  fear^  was  I  that  this  precaution  would  be  neglected,  that 
I  made  a  special  journey  to  Newport  to  secure  the  measure.  Much  to  my  grati- 
floation,  Newport  voted  for  the  instructions,  and  valuable  services  were  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Gea  C&amplin,  the  principal  representative  from  that  town.  H^ 
MQtSal  aid  was  also  rendered  by  a  member  from  Smithfield. 

At  the  autumn  session,  (1799,)  the  hiU  passed  the  House  of  Repreaentativesy 
and  waa  sent  up  to  the  Senate.  That  body  waa  afrsid  to  imu»  it,  and  did  not 
dare  reject  it  So  with  other  unfinished  business,  they  laid  it  over  until  the 
aext  session.  The  Assembly  met  in  February  in  this  town.  I  resolved  to  per- 
severe in  my  efforts  to  get  the  school  bill  passed.  I  saw  the  secretary,  and  at 
Uj  suggestion,  he  placed  the  deferred  bill  among  the  jiB;pen  first  to  be  called  up. 

One  day,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  I  met  Joel  Metcal(  a  man  of  strong 
flood  sense,  who  had  interested  himself  in  the  matter  of  public  sdiodsL 
fCome,'  said  I,  'you  and  I  must  go  up  to  the  Senate  to-day  and  get  them  to 
eail  up  the  school  bill'  *Well,'  he  replied,  *I  don't  know  as  we  can  influence 
that  honorable  body.'  '  We  can  try,'  I  responded.  And  so  we  went  We  saw 
John  Innis  CSarke,  a  aenator,  and  told  him  our  errand.  'Well,'  said  he,  *the 
governor  and  senate  are  to  dine  with  me  to-day,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  se- 
enre  fiivorable  action.'  We  left,  and  went  up  to  the  senate  chamber  in  tiie 
afternoon.  As  soon  aa  I  opened  the  door  Olarke  rose  and  came  to  me,  and  said, 
*tbiB  school  bill  haa  just  pMsed.'  '  Was  it  opposed  ?'  I  inquired.  *  No,'  he  re- 
plied. '  I  called  it  up,  and  it  waa  passed  without  a  word  in  opposition.'  Thus 
we  achieved  our  great  Stste  triumph — ^not  of  long  duration,  indeed,  aa  the  act 
was  repealed  in  1803, — ^but  long  enough  to  secure  a  peimanent  blessing  to 
Providenoe. 

I  shall  not  oonflne  my  narrative  to  the  strict  order  of  dates,  as  I  have  np 
minutes  of  the  events  I  am  relating  by  me.  My  object  is  to  give  a  brief  view 
of  the  part  I  took  in  this  work.  The  town  resolved  to  establish  four  schools^ 
three  on  the  east  ftod  one  on  the  west  aide  of  the  river.  I  was  on  a  committee 
to  cany  out  the  design.  Having  made  a  motion  in  town  meeting,  June  8, 1799^ 
that  a  committee  be  jtppoiated  to  porghase  thf  shares  held  by  the  proprietool 
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of  '  Whipple  Hall,'  and  the  bride  schooMiQiiae^  fUndiog  near  the  Stale -HobBe^ 
I  was  made  chairman,  and  entered  at  once  upon  my  dutiea.  The  otor  netth 
bers  of  the  committee  were  Richard  Jackaon,  jr.,  and  John  Garliale.  Aftamooii 
after  altemoon,  accompanied  by  Paul  Allen,  I  traTereed  the  nortli  iM  in-  saarch 
of  the  proprietora.  Sometimes  we  found  one  at  home,  and  another  ia-tile-ttBM. 
In  this  way  we  picked  op  forty-fl?e  shares,  at  $10  each — I  OMkisg  tbeeaMrHl^ 
and  Allen,  as  justice  of  the  peace,  legalising  it.  Five  of  the  OM  proprieton  wa 
Dever  could  find,  nor  oould  we  ascertain  who  were  their  hetra.  To  this  day, 
they  have  not  been  porcliased.  One  of  the  proprietors,  a  sturdy,  self-willed 
man,  at  first  refhsed  to  sell.  He  *  wasn't  going  to  educate  other  people*a  chil- 
dren.' But  after  being  made  to  see  that  the  qrstem  would  go  on,  and  his  reftnal 
would  injure  nobody  but  himseU|  (the  town  then  owning  over  forty  shares,  and 
thus  able  to  control  the  house,)  he  relented,  and  acceded  to  our  terms.  We 
next  bought  the  brick  school-house.  This  was  more  easily  done,  as  the  princl* 
pal  numl^r  of  shares  was  in  the  hands  of  Moses  Brown,  and  the  town  alreMy 
owned  the  land  on  which  the  building  stood.  These  shares  were  purchased  at 
$10.50  each.  It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  obtain  the  lot  Wanted  hr  a 
achool-bouse  site  at  the  south  end.  Tliis  land  belonged  to  a  gentleman  wUo 
was  unwilling  to  have  a  school  of  two  hundred  scliolars  so  near  his  house  and 

garden.  I  was  not  on  the  committee  to  make  this  purchase,  but  when  I  heard 
e  had  refused  to  sell,  I  went  to  see  him.  I  asked  the  ground  of  his  objeetfena. 
He  said  if  a  school  were  established  there,  the  neighborhood  would  be  a  peifed 
bedlam  every  time  it  was  dismissed.  Besides,  his  garden  would  be  robbed  of 
all  its  fruit.  These  were  very  natural  fears.  But  I  aasiired  him  they  wete 
groundless.  Under  our  rules,  the  school  would  be  dismissed  by  daasea,  aod 
not  permitted  to  loiter  about  the  premises ;  and  as  to  his  garden,  so  striet  % 
watch  would  be  kept  over  the  scholars,  that  his  (hiit  would  be  safer  than  ever. 
I  can  not  repeat  all  my  arguments  on  the  occaaion.  It  is  sufBdent  to  say,  itk% 
before  I  left  him,  he  consented  to  selL 

Some  time  after,  when  the  schools  had  gone  &irly  into  operatbn,  the  town 
oouncil,  accompanied  by  the  sdiool  committee,  made  their  first  visit  to  thia 
school.  When  opposite  his  residence,  I  requested  the  company  to  pause  till  I 
went  in  and  invited  him  to  go  with  us.  They  did  so.  I  went  hi,  and  said,  'I 
have  been  deputed  by  the  honorable  town  council  and  the  school  committee^  tQ 
invite  you  to  accompany  them  in  their  first  visit  of  examuiation  to  the  Transit 
atreet  school.'  He  appeared  gratified  with  the  attention,  and  readily  compWad 
with  our  invitation.  I  will  not  say  there  was  not  a  little  policy  in  this.  At  all 
events,  it  had  a  good  effect  Our  skeptical  friend  was  delighted  with  all  he  nw 
and  heard,  and  was  ever  after  a  firm  supporter  of  the  pubKc  schools. 

Among  the  exercises  of  this  occasion,  was  a  poetks  addrees  made  to  tho  gen- 
tlemen of  the  honorable  council  and  committee.  It  was  written  by  Paul  AOeii, 
and  spoken  by  a  kid  of  nine  3renrs.* 

*  Oentlemtn  of  tks  Ham,  OmneU  and  CraranCtee: 

HeroM  of  ancient  and  roodeni  dajra 
Bava  cballenfed,  and  faeaiT*d,  tha  pain  of  praiw, 
The  favored  jioots  will  their  deads  rehaarta, 
And  blason  forth  their  deitiny  in  vena; 
A  moie  exulted  talk  your  time  aMplays, 
To  watch  tha  morals  of  the  rising  bojrs.— 
To  taach  their  wandering  feet  to  tread  the  road 
That  leads  direct  to  vlrtae*s  bright  abode — 
To  check  the  sallies  of  impaCooaa  youth. 
And  in  their  bosoms  pbnt  tha  seeds  of  tmtb. 
Ko  more  shall  avarice  presume  tu  blind 
With  her  dark  shades,  the  evesight  of  the  mind. 
Nor  shall  presnnnptuous  Ignianee  dare  enshve 
Those  talents  which  the  God  of  nature  gave. 
The  tribute  that  from  grstitode  is  due. 
Our  hearts  racing  fondlv  pays  to  von ; 
Unodaotatloos  Tlrtue  saeki  tha  shade. 
And  by  its  own  sueeass  it  amply  paM ; 
Thus  the  fhir  stream  with  silent  ttaady  ftiraa, 
Throaf  h  the  long  maadofrt  win^  Hi  devloos  eoane. 
And  In  ita  roate.  itself  oneaafl  tha  whHa, 
BurrswB  the  Tardare  spread  and  llow'itli  wtAOtf, 
,  TQI  all  tha  nMads  hi  mac  lanifa^Pea  gmw. 
And  tan  tha  wMdM  «r  the  AiAaii  Mow : 
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It  was  dear,  that  to  carry  out  our  STstem  successfbllj',  a  larger  sum  of  moDe)r 
than  hitherto  appropriated  for  schools  must  he  secured.  Here  we  experienced 
the  strongest  opposition,  and  were  in  greatest  danger  of  defeat  I  moved,  in 
town  meeting,  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000.  Some  said  it  was  too  much,  and 
others,  hoping  to  defeat  the  motion,  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  the  sum  was 
insoflBcient.  Afler  listening  some  time  to  the  discussion,  I  rose  and  said,  that 
as  there  appeared  to  he  a  differenoe  of  optnioa  in  the  meeting,  with  a  view  to 
obviate  the  last  objection,  I  would  move  the  insertion  of  $6,000  in  the  place  of 
$4,000,  first  proposed.  This  was  seconded  by  one  of  the  opponents,  thinking 
thereby  to  give  the  motion  its  quietus.  Much  to  his  surprise,  however,  the  mo- 
tion was  adopted.  Wlien  the  result  was  announced,  great  excitement  prevailed. 
Two  of  the  strongest  opponents  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'you  have  taken  us  in 
— ^70U  have  taken  us  in — we  didn't  intend  to  vote  you  so  much  money.'  *  You 
have  taken  yourselves  in,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,'  I  replied.  This  agitation  of  the 
school  matter  induced  many  of  the  mechanics  to  attend  town  meeting,  and  take 
an  active  part  in  town  affairs,  who  never  went  before. 

April  16,  1800,  the  town  appointed  James  Burrill,  jr.,  John  Ck>rli88,  Richard 

Jackson,  jr.,  John  Carlisle,  Joel  Metcalf,  William  Richmond,  and  myself,  a  com* 

mittee  to  devise  and  report  a  plan  for  carrying  the  school  act  into  effect.    This 

plan  I  drew  up.    It  was  reported  to  an  adjourned  town  meeting,  April  26th, 

<and  adopted. 

The  first  school  committee  under  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 

chosen  in  August,  1800.    It  consisted  of  President  Maxcy,  Rev.  Dr.  Gano,  Rev. 

Dr.  Hitchcock,  David  L.  Barnes,  Jabez  Bowen,  Amos  M.  Atwell,  James  Burrill, 

.  jr.,  William  Jones,  John  Carlisle,  and  myself. — ^The  town  council,  in  conjunction 

with  this  body,  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations  for 

the  government  of  the  schools.    On  this  committee  were  President  Maxcy,  Rev. 

.Dr.  Hitchcock,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Gano.     When  nominated.  Dr.  Gano  said  the  schools 

had  his  warmest  wishes  for  success,  but  as  he  was  not  much  acquainted  with 

the  matter,  and  as  Mr.  Howland  had  done  so  much,  and  understCNod  the  wants 

!  80  well,  he  would  decline  in  his  favor.     His  wish  was  complied  with,  and  I  was 

placed  on  this  important  committee. 

When  the  work  of  drawing  up  the  rules  came  to  be  done,  to  my  surprise,  the 
burden  of  the  labor  was  assigned  to  me.  President  Maxcy  was  pressed  with 
the  cares  of  the  college,  and  could  not  conveniently  attend  to  the  duty.  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  health  was  declining,  and  though  warmly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
education,  was  unable  to  give  the  subject  the  attention  it  deserved.  So  it  was 
left  for  me  to  go  on  with  it.  This  was  rather  a  fonnldable  undertaking,  but  as  I 
had  the  approbation  of  the  literary  gentlemen,  I  boldly  put  my  hand  to  the 
work.  To  aid  me  in  the  matter,  I  sent  to  Boston,  and  procured  the  rules  estab- 
lished tliere,  and  also  a  list  of  the  books  used  in  school.  After  my  rules  and 
regulations  were  prepared,  I  submitted  them  to  the  committee  and  town  counciL 
Thej  were  accepted,  and  adopted  October  16th,  less  than  two  months  after  my 
appointment 

Up  to  this  time,  I  had  never  seen  a  grammar — a  sorry  confession  for  a  school 
committee  man,  some  may  think — but  observing  that  'The  Young  Lady's  Acci- 
dence '  was  used  in  the  Boston  schools,  I  sent  to  the  principal  bookseller  in  that 
town,  and  purchased  one  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of  ours.  For  whatever 
accuracy  I  have  obtained  in  writing,  I  am  indebted  to  observation  and  practice. 

The  introduction  of  grammar  was  quite  an  advance  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, as  it  was  not  taught  at  all  except  in  the  better  class  of  private  schools. 
The  same  was  true  of  geogrraphy,  which  had  never  been  taught  before.  Geog- 
raphies could  not  be  bought  in  this  town,  so  I  sent  to  Boston  and  purchased  as 
many  as  were  wanted  for  our  schools.  Dr.  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  had  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  geography,  and  that  was  the  work  we  adopted. 

Thas,  white  fMi  with  induitrioos  to  cooomI, 
ThoM  ▼irtuM  gratitude  would  fain  reveal. 
The  montb  of  the  risinf  youth  thell  toll 
The  name*  of  thoee  wboM  deeds  dctenre  lo  well. 
Why  should  my  infant  tonfue  theM  deeds  relate  1 
Your  future  glory  shall  adorn  the  State, 
When  Patriots  yet  unknown  shall  tread  the  Higik 
And  shaoM  the  paitiee  of  the  pnsont  ag*. 
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Many  thought  it  m  nnnecesaary  study,  and  some  in  private  ohjected  to  it  bo- 
cauae  it  would  take  off  their  attention  from  arithmetic.  But  it  met  with  no 
public  opposition. 

To  some,  this  recital  may  seem  egotistical.  But  I  haye  no  such  feeling.  I 
was  so  constantly  connected  with  the  school  movement,  that  I  can  not  speak 
of  it  without  speaking  of  mysel£  I  take  no  improper  pride  in  the  part  I  acted. 
If  better  educated  and  more  influential  men  had  seen  fit  to  take  the  lead^  I 
should  have  been  contented  to  follow.  But  I  felt  that  somebody  must  do  the 
work,  and  as  others  would  not,  I  resolved  that  I  would.  I  thank  a  kind  Ftovi- 
dence  that  I  have  been  able,  in  my  humble  way,  to  be  of  service  to  my  fellow 
men ;  and  I  wish  to  occupy  no  other  place  in  their  memories,  or  the  page  of 
history,  tlian  that  which  trutli  shall  assign  me. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Howland,  as  a  member  of  the  scbool  com- 
mittee, discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  scrnpaloas  fidelity, 
and  retired  only  when  the  demands  upon  bis  time  as  town  treaaarefy 
and  treasarer  of  tbe  Savings  Institation,  saggested  the  neceauty 
of  release  from  some  of  bis  public  responsibilities.  Bat  tboogfa 
withdrawn  from  active  participation  in  tbe  management  of  the 
scbools,  be  was  ever  observant  of  their  prog^ress.  Standing,  as  they 
do,  to  use  bis  own  langnage,  '  on  tbe  solid  base  of  equal  rights,  and 
on  tbe  enlightened  and  liberal  views  of  tbe  citizens  of  Providenoe,' 
be  foand  heartfelt  satisfaction  in  every  indication  of  their  increasing 
prosperity.  He  was  frequently  addressed  from  abroad,  asking  for 
information  in  relation  to  them  as  their  foander,  which  be  promptly 
famished. 

Memorial  and  PcUHon  of  (he  Prwtdenee  Assodatian  of  Meehanies  and  Mamfitc^ 
turers  in  1799: 

That  the  means  of  Education  which  are  enjoyed  in  this  State,  are  very  inad^ 
quate  to  a  purpose  so  higlUy  important:  That  numbers  of  the  risiug  generatioli, 
whom  nature  has  liberally  endowed,  are  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  when 
a  common  .education  would  qualify  them  to  act  their  parts  in  life  with  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  and  reputation  to  themselves : — That  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  legal  provision  for  the  establishment  of  Schools,  and  for  the  want  of 
public  attention  and  encouragement,  this  so  essential  a  part  of  our  social  duty  is 
left  to  the  partial  patronage  of  individuals,  whose  cares  can  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  families,  while  numbers  in  every  part  of  the  State,  are 
deprived  of  a  privilege  which  it  is  the  common  right  of  every  child  to  enj^y: 
That  when  to  that  respect,  which,  as  iudividuala  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  ren- 
tier to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  we  add  our  public  declaration  of  grati- 
tude for  the  privileges  we  enjoy  as  a  corporate  body,  we  at  the  same  time 
solicit  this  Uonorable  Assembly  to  make  legal  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  Free  Schools,  sufficient  to  educate  all  the  children  m  the  several  towns 
throughout  the  State.  With  great  oonfldence,  we  bring  this  our  earnest  soUd- 
tatiou  before  this  Honorable  Assembly,  from  the  interest  we  feel  in  the  public 
welfare,  and  from  the  consideration  that  our  Society  is  composed  of  members^ 
not  originally  of  any  one  particular  town,  but  assembled  mostly  in  our  early 
years  from  almost  every  town  in  the  State.  That  we  feel,  as  individuals;  the 
want  of  that  education  which  we  now  ask  to  be  bestowed  on  those  who  are  to 
succeed  us  in  life,  and  which  is  so  essential  in  transacting  its  oommon  concemSi 
That  we  feel  a  still  greater  degree  of  confidence,  firom  the  consideration  that 
while  we  pray  this  Honorable  Assembly  to  establish  Free  Schools,  we  are,  at 
the  same  time,  advocating  the  cause  of  the  great  minority  of  children  through- 
out the  State,  and  in  particular  of  those  who  are  poor  and  destitute— the  son 
of  the  widow  and  the  child  of  distress.  Trusthig  that  our  occupations  as  ICe- 
dksnics  and  ManuAoturers  ought  not  to  prevent  us  fh»n  addhig  to  these  reasons 
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«[i  argnrnent  which  v^tn  ik>t  fiiil  to  operate  with  those,  to  whom  m  eomnftted 
(he  guardiaoship  of  the  public  welfiire,  and  that  is,  that  liherty  and  security, 
under  a  Republican  form  of  government,  depend  on  a  geoeiml  difilnioD  of 
knowledge  among  the  people. 

In  confiding  this  petition  and  the  reasons  which  have  dictated  it  to  the  wis- 

'dem  of  the  Legislature,  we  assure  ourselves  that  their  decision  Will  foe  such,  as 

will  reflect  on  this  Honorable  Assembly  the  praise  and  the  gratitude,  not  oinlj 

of  the  youth  of  the  present  generation,  bat  of  thousands^  the  date  of  whose 

-existence  is  not  yet  commenced. 

Jdfuttuetions  of  (he  Ibwn  of  Providence  to  (heir  HepresmtaUvea  m  1799 : 

Gentlemen — Placing  in  you  the  fullest  oonfideciee,  we  have  selected  you  to 
assist  in  tlie  public  councils  of  the  State,  not  doubting  your  readiness  to  pro- 

-mote  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  advance  the  general  interest,  as  combined 
with  the  private  happiness  of  the  people.  It  never  being  our  intention  to  bind 
<nir  representatives  by  instructions,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  legidation,  we 

'^ehoukl  not  have  addressed  you  at  this  time,  but  (torn  the  deep  interest  we  feel 
in  the  question  submitted  by  the  General  Assembly  to  their  constituents.    Chi 

^he  question  of  Free  Schools,  gentlemen,  all  party  distinctions  are  broken  down ; 

'li^re  there  can  be  no  clashing  interests.  On  this  subject  one  section  of  the  State 
oan  not  be  opposed  to  another.  Before  this  benevolent  idea,  every  partial,  nar- 
row motive  of  local  policy  must  disappear.     As  we  are  confident  that  the  gen- 

^  ^fal  object  of  the  bill  can  meet  with  no  opposition,  the  only  question  which  can 
arise,  will  be  on  some  of  its  particular  provisions,  as  to  tlie  best  mode  of  cany- 
ing  its  general  principle  into  efifect.    On  this  point  of  the  subject,  we  would 

^recommend  to  you  to  support  the  adoption  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  as  spy 
inconvenience  which  may  arise  in  particular  districts,  can,  at  any  time,  be  re- 
moved after  the  law  is  in  operation,  when  experience  can  point  out  to  the 

'legislature  the  expediency  of  a  different  arrangement;  but  this  we  confide  to 

^)rour  discretion,  tm  the  positive  inJunotk>n,  that  the  general  system  is  not  afTected. 
Fully  confident  of  the  patriotism  of  our  fellow-citizens  tliroughout  the  State, 
that  they  are  actuated  by  the  same  anxious  solicitude  for  the  public  good,  we 
ttoabt  not  but  their  representatives  and  ours  will  meet  at  the  next  session, 
bring^g  with  them  the  rich  deposit  of  the  public  sentiment,  and,  by  a  unani- 
mous voice,  estabKsh  Free  Schools  throughout  the  State ;  then  will  that  glory, 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  purest  benevolence,  and  to  tlie  highest  acts  of  pub- 
lic virtue,  rest  on  their  heads,  and  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature, 
having  thus  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  provided  for  the  fhU  en- 
joyment of  a  right  whioli  forms  so  essential  an  article  in  the  great  system  of 

•aooial  order,  will  be  mentk>ned  with  high  expressions  of  gratitude  aflid  honor, 

•through  the  ages  and  generations  which  are  yet  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Howland*8  interest  in  the  Common  schools  did  not  withdraw 
his  attention  from  the  higher  edacational  institutions  of  the  town. 
He  was  early  noticed  by  Dr.  Manning,  the  first  president  of  Brown 
Btriversity,  whose  memoir  he  wrote  for  the  Rhode  Island  Literary 
Repository  in  January,  1815.  In  1835,  the  Board  of  Fellows  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Howland  the  honorary  d^recof  Master  of  Arts  for 
his  services  to  the  cause  of  learning  through  a  long  life.  He  died  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1854,  at^e  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven — 
tmiversally  respected  by  the  community  for  whose  public  institn- 
tions  he  had  done  more  by  his  personal  services,  than  the  wealthieat 
could  do  by  large  pecuniary  contributiona.  His  latest  public  utter- 
ance was  the  following  toast  on  the  4th  of  July,  1854 : — 

Rhode  Island  and  her  Sofaoola— may  she  ever  guard  the  integrity  of  her  rightly 
and  may  her  schooli  ndae  njn  patriots  for  her  da&nse  to  the  ^teat  geaeratiMia, 
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JovATKAK  Sdwabos,  Tstor  in  T^e  College,  Pretidant  ef  KasMMi 
fiall,  and  anthor  of  an  Bnqu&ry  into  tbe  Freedom  of  tbe  Will,  was 
bom  in  the  East  Parish  of  Windsor,  now  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
October  6,  |7M-4he  fifth  child  of  Rer.  Tiaoth j  and  Esther  Stoddaid 
Edwards. 

His  edocstion,  which  was  entiiicly  domastie  nstll  he  entered  Ysla 
College  in  September  1719,  was  marked  by  two  pecnliarilies  Hie 
liabit  of  close  obssnration  of  the  {»henonieiMk  of  natore,  and  of  sCm^ 
inf  with  pen  in  hmnd,  not  for  the  purpose  of  copying  off  the  tfaowglits 
of  others,  bntin  the  language  of  his  biographer,  Dr.  Sereno  Edwards 
Dwight,  *for  the  purpose  of  writing  down  and  pcesenring  tbe 
thoughts  suggested  to  his  own  mind,  from  the  course  of  study  wMeh 
he  was  pursuing.  This  practioe  he  oossmenoed  in  sevtral  branehes 
of  study  very  early ;  and  he  steadily  pursued  it  in  all  his  studies 
through  life.  His  pen  appears  to  have  been,  in  a  sense,  always  in  his 
hand.  From  this  practice,  steadily  perMTCved  in,  he  derived  the 
▼ery  great  advantages  of  thinking  oooiinnally  during  each  period  of 
study ;  of  thinking  accurately ;  of  thinking  connectedly ;  of  thinking 
habitually  at  all  times;  of  banlihing  from  his  mind  every  subject 
which  was  not  worthy  of  continusd  and  systematic  thought;  of  pur- 
suing each  given  subject  of  thougiit  as  far  as  be  was  able,  at  the 
happy  moment  when  it  opened  spontaneously  on  his  mind ;  of  pur- 
suing every  such  subject  afterwards,  in  regular  sequence,  starting 
anew  from  the  point  where  he  had  prsviously  left  off,  when  again  it 
opened  upon  him,  in  some  new  and  interesting  light;  of  preserving 
Ills  best  thoughts,  his  best  associations,  his  best  images,  and  then 
arranging  them  under  their  proper  heads,  ready  for  subsequent  use ; 
of  regularly  strengthening  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  by 
constant  and  powerful  exercise;  and,  above  all,  of  gradually  molding 
himself  into  a  thinking  being — a  being,  who,  instead  of  regarding 
thinking  and  reasoning  as  labor,  could  find  no  high  enjoyment  but  in 
intense,  systematic,  and  ceriidn  thought.  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
when  we  remember  how  few  students  comparatively,  from  the  want  of 
thii  mental  discipline,  think  at  all;  how  few  of  those  who  think  aft 
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ally  think  habitually ;  how  few  of  those  who  think  habitaall j,  think 
to  purpose ;  and  how  few  of  those,  who  think  to  purpose,  attain  to 
the  fulness  of  the  measure  of  the  stature,  to  which,  as  thinking 
beings,  they  might  have  attained;  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  doubted, 
that  the  practice  in  question  was  the  principal  means  of  the  ultimate 
development  of  his  mental  superiority/  This  precious  habit  of  reduc- 
ing his  obserrations  and  reflections  to  paper,  is  CTidenced  by  a  playful 
letter  written  before  he  was  eleven  years  old,  on  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul,  and  a  formal  dissertation,  addressed,-  one  year  later  and 
before  he  entered  college,  to  a  correspondent  of  his  father,  on  the 
habits  of  the  forest  spider — a  production  which  would  be  remarkable 
now  in  a  youth  of  more  years  regularly  trained  in  natural  history.  , 

At  college  he  stood  first  in  his  class,  giving  special  attention  in  his 
second  year,  though  not  yet  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  from  which,  he  writes,  *  he  derived  higher  pleasure  than 
the  miser  from  some  newly  discovered  treasure.*  In  his  third  year  he 
writes  to  his  father  to  get  him  Alstead's  Geometry  and  Garendus' 
Astronomy,  *  with  which  I  would  entreat  you  to  get  a  pair  of  dividers, 
or  mathematician's  compasses,  and  a  scale,  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  learning  mathematics;  and  also  the  Art  of 
Thinking,  which  I  am  persuaded  would  be  no  less  profitable  than  the 
other  nttcessary  to  me.'  With  such  studies  and  habits  of  study  at 
this  age,  he  justifies  in  himself  the  remark  of  Alexander  Hamilton^ 
recorded  by  Judge  Benson  in  his  copy  of  the  Freedom  qf  the  TFiS, 
'  Nothing  ever  came  from  the  human  mind  more  in  proof  that  man 
was  a  reasoning  animal.  It  is  unrelaxed  logical  statement  throughout, 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last.'  But  Edwards  was  much  higher  than  a 
reasoning  animal.  His  was  an  humble  and  devout  Christian  soul,  as 
evidenced  in  his  meditations  while  residing  in  New  York  preaching 
to  a  congregation  of  Presbyterians,  in  1722, — *The  soul  of  a  true 
Christian  appeared  like  such  a  little  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year;  low  and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom 
to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's  glory;  rejoicing,  as  it 
were,  in  calm  rapture,  diffusing  around  a  sweet  f ragrancy ;  standing 
peacefully  and  lovingly,  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round  about ; 
all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in  the  light  of 
the  sun.* 

From  1728  to  1726  he  was  tutor  at  Tale  College;  and  in  1727  he  was 
associated  with  his  grandfather.  Dr.  Stoddard,  as  colleague  of  the 
church  at  Northampton,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor  in  1720.  Dur- 
ing his  ministry  at  Northampton,  he  wrote  his  *  Treatiee  on  Beligiatit 
AffectianSy^  ann  ^ Narrative  of  Surprising  ConvereioMy^  and  *  Qualifica- 
tions/or Communion.^  The  latter  was  the  immediate  cause  of  a  con- 
troversy which  led  to  his  most  unrighteous  dismissal  in  1750,  and  in 
the  year  following,  to  his  settlement  over  the  church  and  congregatiQU 
at  Stockbridge,  as  well  as  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity. 


It  was  in  Stockbrid^  in  1754,  he  composed,  in  four  months  snd  Ahalf, 
in  the  midst  of  his  duties  as  pastor,  missionary,  and  teacher,  his 
*JSs$af  4m  ih$  Freedom  ef  the  TFttt,'  which  for  logical  aenteness  and 
sabtlety,  according  to  Dagald  Stewart,  'places  its  author  second  to 
no  metaphysician  bred  in  the  oniyersitiea  of  Europe,*  and  for  a 
century  was  regarded  as  the  most  original  contribatioa  made  by 
America  to  the  rast  treasure-house  of  English  literature.  '  Hayiag 
produced  him,'  says  Hazlitt,  ^the  Americans  need  not  despair  of  their 
metaphysicians.  We  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  ho  .is  one  of  tho 
acutest,  most  powerful,  and  of  all  reasoners  the  most  consdentioiis 
and  sincere.    His  clearness  and  candor  are  alilce  admirable.' 

In  1757  Edwards  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  I^assau  Hall, 
the  College  of  Xew  Jersey  at  Princeton,  and  in  January,  1758,  was 
installed  in  that  office ;  but  before  he  had  opportunity  to  demonstato 
his  solid  and  accurate  learning,  and  yast  and  acute  genius,  he  died  in 
the  fifty«fifth  year  of  his  age,  a  Tictim  of  some  precautionary  course 
to  escape  the  small-pox  then  preyailing  in  the  vidnity. 

President  Edwards*  letter  to  the  Trustees  of  Princeton  College 
illustrates  his  habits  of  study,  and  the  vaitness  of  his  literary  plana. 

My  method  of  study,  from  mj  first  beginning  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
has  been  very  much  oy  writing;  applying  mymlf,  in  this  way,  to  improve 
erei-T  important  bint;  pursning  the  due  w  my  utmost,  when  anytiiing  in 
readme,  medltationL  or  OGnyeBsatkn,  baa  bean  soggeatea  to  nnr  mind  that 
seemea  to  promise  lig^t  in  any  we||^^  point;  time  panning  what  appeared  to 
me  my  beat  thougfan,  on  innumerable  subjects,  for  my  own  benefitb  1^ 
looffer  I  proaecutMlmy  atndiaa  hi  tibia  method,  the  more  habitaal  it  became^ 
and  the  more  pleaaant  and  profitable  I  found  it  The  farther  I  travelled  in 
this  way,  the  more  and  wider  the  field  opene^  which  has  occasioned  my  lay- 
ing out  many  things  in  my  mind  to  do  in  tiiu  manner,  if  Ood  should  qoare 
my  life,  which  my  neart  hath  been  much  upon;  particularly'  many  ttunn 
acpdnSt  most  of  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  present  day,  which  I  cannot  wltn 
any  patienoe  see  nuuntained  {to  the  utter  suDverttaig  <mP  theOospel  of  Christ) 
wnh  80  high  a  hand,  and  so  long  continued  a  triumph,  with  so  little  conlarol.> 
when  it  appears  so  evident  to  me  that  there  is  truly  no  foundatian  for  any  of 
this  glorying  and  insult  I  have  already  published  something  on  one  of  the 
main  points  In  dUronte  between  the  Armimans  and  the  Oatvlnirai,  and  have  it 
in  view,  Gk>d  wUung  (as  I  have  already  signified  to  the  public),  in  like  manner 
to  consider  all  the  other  controverted  pomts^  and  have  done  much  towazda  a 
preparatian  f  or  it 

His  plan  contemplated  a  series  of  essays  similar  to  his  *  Freedom  of 
the  Will,*  a  history  of  the  'Work  of  Redemption,*  a  body  of  divinity 
in  an  entire  new  method  being  thrown  Into  the  form  of  history,  and 
a  still  larger  work  on  the  *  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,* 
in  three  parts.  His  view  of  his  activity  as  chief  officer  of  the 
college  was: 

If  I  should  see  light  to  deterndnetae  to  accept  the  place  offered  mflL  I  shoold 
be  willing  to  take  upon  me  the  work  of  a  preodent,  so  flsr  as  it  consists  in  the 
general  mspection  of  the  whole  aodety;  and  to  be  subaervient  to  the  adbool, 
as  to  their  order  and  methods  of  study  and  instmctioii,  aaristing  inyaelf  in  flie 
Immediate  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sdenoes  las  discretion  ahould  direct,  and 
occasion  serve,  and  the  state  of  things  require),  eroedaDy  of  the  senior  dass: 
and.  added  to  all,  should  be  willing  to  do  the  whole  work  of  a  professor'of 
divmity  in  public  and  private  lectures,  propoaing  questioDS  to  be  answer^ 
and  some  to  be  discussed  in  writing  and  free  conversatian,  in  meetings  ox 
C^raduates  and  others,  appointed,  in  proper  seasons,  for  these  enda 


Thia  KnSatmt  dlTiu  md  metaptiTHoiMi,  after  Vbt  gnduttloii  at 
Tal0  OolU^  in  Septemtxr,  1790,  before  the  completioa  of  his  mna- 
tMBth  jcar,  ipeBt  nearif  two  yean  at  Kev  Haven  pwpaing  blmaelf 
ior  the  vark  of  the  nUaiMfj,  and  from  Aagoat,  1798,  pwached  -with 
great  acceptance  in  New  York  for  right  Monthe,  wh^  he  tetymad  to 
Us  (ather'a  boose  In  Windsor,  in  April,  ITBS.  Doring.thls  period  he 
formed  a  series  of  leacdationi  to  the  mnber  of  serantj  to  regaWe 
his  own  heart  end  Vie.  These  TesointicDJi  wen  ytsudj  intended 
solely  for  his  own  e^e  and  gaidsnce,  and  wen  pnUIshed  for  the  flnt 
time  bj  ids  biographn-,  Ber.  Beeeno  Edwards  Dwigfat,  D.D.,  in  the 
oollected  edition  of  bis  works  In  1829.  Prom  this  tnogiaphj  we 
ni»odiioe  tham,  omitting  the  formal  Setivtd  which  proceeds  is  the 
original  the  tnbetanoe  of  each  resolntion.  The  lint  twenty-one  were 
written  at  once,  with  the  same  pen ;  as  were  the  next  ten  at  a  sohso- 
qnent  sitting — and  np  to  ttalr^-tonr  wece  written  before  Dee.  16, 
'  1789.  The  psrticnlar  time  and  ocessieo  of  making  tiM  rest  an 
mentioned  in  his  Diafj.    The  Isat  was  written  in  August,  1TS8. 


BiAiC  sanrible  AatI  am  maftds  to  do  anrthfaw  wUtovt  «od's  he^  I  do 
hambly  entreat  mm  by  Hli  pace  to  (oatis  ms  to  ksap  ti 
Iv  as  tter  SM  agreesUe  to  Hta  wtn,  fta  CSirist^  sake. 

Bemtmtbarto  Afsd  OwtAmb  anshiWww  Chat  s  H<Mfc. 


without  oDy  canalderutioii  of  tho  bme,  whotber  now,  or  nerer  so  man; 
jnjriads  of  agea  henco.     Resolved  tc  do  whatever  I  think  to  be  my  duty,  and 


iprenUon,  to  momote 

a    If  over  1  shoU  faU  aod  grow „ _ 

tbeea  ReeohitiaaB,  to  repent  cd  all  I  con  remember  when  I  c 


orbodr,b 


.         -.     -     tufftr 

mrtMit. 

6.    Never  to  lose  one  moment  at  tboe,  bat  to  improTe  It  in  the  moat  protft- 
Mo  w»T  I  peeriUr  ean. 

e.    ToUrewithaBnurmtili^wbaeldoUTe. 

1.   Iferer  to  do  aoTUilpg  wucb  I  riunld  be  afraid  to  do  If  It  were  tite  last 
lumrot  mrUCs. 

8.    To  aot  la  all  Mapaoti,  boUi  intaklqK  and  doing,  *i  U  nObodr  had  b 
Tile  as  I,  aad  ai  if  I  bad  committed  the  ttune  ilno,  or  bad  the  sama  tnllr 


failings  na  others:  and  that  1  will  let  the  Ictiowladge  of  Owlr  lUlhlgB  pto> 
mute  Qothing  but  sLuuue  in  mysell,  audprove  only  an  oocaidou  of  my  fiWfrSB 
las  my  own  aim  and  misery  lo  God.     Vid.  July  iSl. 

V.  To  think  muoii  on  all  occofiionH  of  my  ovm  dying,  and  of  the  comnvsi 
-!tittcamalaaixa  which  attend  ikath. 

10.  When  I  feel  pain,  t«  think  of  the  paiua  of  MartTrdom  and  at  HeU 

11.  When  I  think  of  any  Tbeoreni  in  iLvinity  to  be  lolTad,  immedlatetjr  to 
do  what  I  can  towards  solving  it,  if  circuingtaiiues  to  not  tdnder 

13.     If  I  take  delight  In  It  oa  a  grattflcktiou  of  pridf^  Or  vaail^,  Or  OB  tnj 
.  neb  Bcconnt,  iauaedlBtely  to  throw  it  by. 
13.    To  be  endeavoring  to  find  out  fit  objei 
It    Herer  do  anything  out  of  revenge. 
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IS.    If  ever  to  fuffer  the  least  mottont  of  aagvr  towardf  fnmtfoiial  beln^i 

Id  Karer  to  qieak  evil  of  any  one,  ao  that  it  ahall  tend  to  hit  dHAaootf 
more  or  leaL  iqKm  no  account  except  for  aome  real  good. 

17.    That!  win  live  80  aa  I  ahall  wiih  I  had  done  when  I  come  to  die. 

18L  To  live  ao  at  all  timea  aa  I  think  in  best  In  mv  moat  deroot  framea,  and 
when  I  have  the  dearest  notiooa  of  the  thina  of  the  Goepel  and  another 
world.  ^^ 

19.  Never  to  do  anything  which  I  ahonld  be  afraid  to  do  if  I  expected  it- 
would  not  be  above  an  hour  oefore  I  ahooM  hear  the  last  tnmini 

20.  To  maintain  the  atricteat  temperance  in  eatinf  and  drixudng. 

21.  Never  to  do  anything  whidi,  if  I  ahonld  see  m  another,  I  ahoold  coant 
a  juat  occaaion  to  deepise  nim  for,  or  to  think  any  way  the  mono  meanly  of 

28.  To  endeavor  to  obtain  for  myMlf  aa  mncfa  happineaa  in  the  other  worid 
aa  I  poaribly  can,  with  all  the  power,  might,  vijgor,  and  vehemence,  yea 
violence,  I  am  oqiable  ol^  or  can  orlng  myaelr  to  exert  in  any  way  that  can  be 
thooghtoL 

2S.    Freqnently  to  take  aome  deliberate  action  whidi  eeenia  moat  nnlikely  to 
be  done  for  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  trace  it  back  to  the  original  intention,  do- ' 
aigns  and  enda  of  it;  and  if  1  find  it  not  to  be  for  God*k  glory  to  repute  it  aa  a 
breach  of  the  fourth  Reaolution. 

21  Whenever  I  do  any  oonapicoofody  evil  action,  to  trace  It  back  tin  I  come 
to  the  original  cauae;  and  then  both  caraUlT  endeavor  to  do  ao  no  more^  and 
to  fight  and  pray  with  aU  my  ndkht  against  the  original  of  it 

2S.  To  examine  carefuDy  ana  constantly  what  that  one  tiling  in  roe  is 
which  causes  me  in  the  least  to  doubt  of  the  love  of  Ood;  and  to  dfiect  aU  n^ 
forces  against  it 

26L    !r>  oast  away  such  things  as  I  ilnd  do  abate  my  aflraranca 

27.  Never  wllftilly  to  omit  anytlUng  except  the  omiadon  be  for  the  glory  of 
Ood;  and  frequently  to  examine  my  omJasiona. 

28.  To  study  the  Scriptures  so  steadily,  constant^  and  frequently,  as  that  I 
mav  find  and  plainly  perceive  myself  to  grow  hi  the  knowledge  of  the  same. 

2BL  Never  lo  count  that  a  pniyer,  nor  to  let  that  paaa  as  a  prayer,  nor  that 
as  a  petition  of  a  prayer,  which  is  so  made,  that  I  cannot  hope  that  0od  wiS 
aziswer  it;  nor  that  aa  a  confesdon  which  I  cannot  hope  God  wul  accept 

aa  To  atrive,  every  week,  to  be  brought  higher  in  religioa,  and  to  a  hi^^ier 
exerdae  of  grace  than  I  waa  the  week  before. 

81.  Never  to  sajr  anything  at  aS  against  anybody,  but  when  It  b 
agreeable  to  the  highest  desree  of  Christian  honor,  and  of  love  to  man 
agreeable  to  the  lowest  hnnmlty,  and  sense  of  my  own  facdts  and  ftiilingiL 
agreeable  to  the  Qolden  Rule;  often,  when  I  have  said  anything  againsc  any 
one.  to  bring  it  to,  and  try  it  strictly  by  the  test  of  this  Resolntion. 

82.  To  be  strictly  and  firmly  faithfcd  to  my  truat  that  that,  in  Trov.  xx, 
0,  A  faithful  man^  who  can  find  t  may  not  be  paitly  fidfllled  in  me. 

88.  To  do  always  what  I  can  towuds  aaklntf;  nwintaining  and  preserving 
peace,  when  it  can  be  done  widioilt  an  overaalancing  detriment  in  other 
respecta    Dec,  26,  1722. 

84    In  narrations  never  to  spesk  anything  but  the  pure  and  simple  verity. 

86u  Whenever  I  so  much  question  whether  I  have  done  my  duty  as  that  my 
quiet  and  calm  is  thereby  disturbed,  to  set  it  down,  and  alao  how  the  questioo 
waa  resolved.    Dtc,  18, 1722. 

88.  Never  to  apeak  evO  of  any,  except  I  have  some  particular  good  caU 
to  it    Dee,  19, 1723. 

87.  To  enquire  every  night,  as  1  am  going  to  bed,  Wherein  I  have  been 
negligent;  what  sin  I  have  committed;  uid  wherein  I  have  denied  myself;— 
alsGL  at  the  end  of  every  week,  month  and  year.    Dec.  23  and  2<^  1722. 

88u  Never  to  utter  anjrthing  that  ia  gwirtlve,  or  matter  of  hmghter,  on  a 
Lord'a  day.    Sabbath  erenin^fTjOee.  QSi,  17&3. 

89.  Never  to  do  anything  of  which  I  ao  much  question  tlie  lawfulnesa  as 
that  I  hitend,  at  the  same  tmie,  to  consider  and  examine  afterwards,  whether 
it  be  lawful  or  not;  unless  I  as  much  question  the  lawfulness  of  the  omission. 

40.  To  enquire  every  night  before  i  go  to  bed  whether  I  have  acted  in  the 
best  way  I  possibly  coul^  with  respect  to  eating  and  drinking.    Jan,  7, 172SL 

41.  To  ask  myself  at  the  end  of  every  day,  wedc.  month  and  year,  wherelil 
I  could  possibly  in  any  respect  have  done  better.    Jan.  11, 1738. 

42.  Frequently  to  renew  the  dedication  of  myself  to  God  which  was  made 
at  my  baptism,  which  I  solemnly  renewed  when  I  was  recdved  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  fud  wmch  I  have  sdemnTy  re-made  this  12th  day  of 
Januaiy.  1728. 

4a    Never,  henceforward,  tm  I  die,  to  act  as  if  I  were  any  way  my  own, 
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but  eoUrBly  and  fcltogpther  God's;^  agreeably  to  what  is  to  be  foand  ia  Sat> 
uiday,  Jan.  12tih.    Jon.  12t^,  1723. 

44.  That  no  other  end  but  reUglon  shall  horeany  influence  at  all  on  anrof 
my  actions^  and  that  no  action  dudl  be,  in  the  least  cixcansriaiioe^  any  ouier- 
wiaa  than  the  reli^ns  end  win  carry  it.    Jan.  1^  1723. 

•  45.  Never  to  allow  any  pleasore  or  grief,  Joy  or  soitctw,  nor  any  affectioQ. 
at  alL  nor  any  dM;ree  or  affection,  nor  any  drcmnstanbe  relating  to  it.  bot 
wiiatbelpaRaligioBL    Jan.  13 andlS,  172S. 

46.  ITever  to  allow  the  least  measure  of  any  f^^etting  or  uneasfness  at  my 
father  or  mother.  To  suffer  no  effSects  of  it  so  much  asm  the  least  alteration 
ot  wpeedbf  or  motion  of  my  eye;  and  to  be  especially  careful  of  ft  with  respect 
toany  of  our  fiBunily. 

47.  To  endeavor  to  my  utmost  to  deny  whatever  is  not  most  agreeable  to  a 
0ood  and  oniveraally  sweet  and  benevolent,  quiet,  peaceable,  contented  and 
easy,  oompaaslaDate  and  generou&  humble  and  meek,  submossive  and  obliging, 
^Ifsent  and  industrious,  charitable  and  even,  patient,  moderate,  f orgmng 
nodsincere,  temper;  and  to  do  at  all  times  what  such  a  temper  would  \Ad  me 
to:  and  to  examine  strictly  at  the  end  of  every  week  whetioer  I  havB  so  done. 
Soufbath  morning,  Ifay  5, 1723. 

45.  Cbostantlv  with  the  utmost  niceness  and  dillgenoe,  and  the  strictest 
scrutiny,  to  be  looking  into  the  state  of  my  soul,  that  I  may  know  whether 
I  have  truly  an  interest  in  Christ  or  not;  that  when  I  come  to  die,  I  may  not 
have  any  nefldUgeooeroMpecting  this  to  repent  of.    Jfoy26,  1783. 

49.    That  tnis  never  shall  be.  if  I  can  help  it. 

60l  That  I  will  act  so  as  I  think  I  flhall  judge  would  have  been  best,  and 
most  proden^  wben  I  come  into  the  future  worid    Ju^y  5. 1723. 

61.  That  I  win  act  so  in  every  respect  as  I  tiiink  I  flbau  wish  I  had  done,  if 
I  diould  at  last  be  damned.    JtUy  8, 1723. 

62.  I  frequently  hear  persons  in  old  age  say  how  they  would  live,  if  they 
were  to  live  their  lives  over  agtsdru  That  I  will  live  tiist  so  as  I  can  think! 
shall  wish  I  had  done  supposing!  live  to  old  age.    Julj/  cL  1723L 

63.  To  improve  evexy  opportunity  when  I  am  in  the  best  andharaiiest 
finame  of  mind  to  cast  and  venture  my  soul  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  crust 
and  confide  in  him,  and  consecrate  myself  wholly  to  him;  tiiat  from  this  I 
may  have  asBoranoe  of  my  safety,  knowing  that  I  confide  in  my  Badeemer. 
JWv8,1723. 

64  Whenever  Ihear  anything  spoken  In  commendation  of  any  person,  if  I 
think  it  would  be  praiseworthy  in  me,  that  I  will  endeavor  to  imitate  it. 
JWy  8, 1723. 

6Bl  To  endeavor  to  my  utmost  so  to  act  as  I  can  think  I  slkiuld  do  if  I  had 
alreadyseen  the  luq^iness  of  Heaven,  and  Hell  torments.    July  8, 1733. 

6S.  i7ever  to  give  over,  nor  in  the  least  to  riarkFin,  my  fight  with  my  cor- 
nEpttons,  however  unsuooessfnl  I  may  be. 

S7,  When  I  fear  misfortunes  and  advOTsity,  to  eramine  whether  I  have  done 
my  duty,  and  resolve  to  do  it,  and  let  the  event  be  just  as  Ph>videoce  orders 
it.  I  wiU,  as  far  as  I  cazL  be  oonoemed  about  notmng  but  my  dn^  and  my 
sin.    June  9,  and  July  13, 1723. 

68.  Not  only  to  refrain  from  an  air  of  disUke.  fretfulness,  and  angor  in  con* 
▼ersatioQ,  butto  exhibit  an  air  of  love,  cheerfumess  and  benignity.  May  27, 
OJid  Ju^t/ 13, 1723.  ^ 

69.  mien  I  am  most  conscious  of  provocations  to  Hi-nature  and  oxiger  that 
I  will  strive  most  to  feel  and,  act  good-naturedly;  yea,  at  such  times,  &  mani- 
fest good  nature,  though  I  think  that  in  other  respects  it  would  be  disadvan- 
tageousy  and  so  as  woiud  be  imprudent  at  other  times.    Ifay  12,  July  U,  and 

OOL  Whenever  my  feelings  begin  to  appear  in  the  least  out  of  order,  when 
I  am  oonsdoua  of  the  least  uneasmess  witmn,  or  the  least  irregularity  without, 
I  wHl  then  subject  myself  to  the  strictest  examination.    July  4  cmd  13, 1723. 

61.  That  I  will  not  give  way  to  that  hstlosmuss  which  1  find  iinh<mH«  tind 
relaaEes  my  mind  from  being  fully  and  fixedly  set  on  religion,  whatever  excuse 
I  may  have  for  it— that  what  my  MsQfflHniws  inclines  me  to  do  is  best  to  be 
done,  Sec    May  21,  and  July  IS,  1723. 

62.  Nexvrtodoanythingbutmydnty,  and  then  according  to  Eph.  vi.  6-8, 
to  do  it  willingly  ana  cheerftilly,  as  unto  the  Lord  and  not  to  man;  knowtoyg 
that  whatever  good  thingany  man  doth  the  same  diall  he  receive  of  tbe  Jjarol 
JwM  ^  and  July  IS,  1723. 

63.  Gb  the  sniyositian  that  t^iere  never  was  to  be  but  one  individual  in  the 
world  at  any  one  vhne  who  was  properly  a  complete  Christian,  in  all  reflapects 
of  a  right  stamp,  having  Christianity  always  shining  in  its  true  lustre,  ana  ap- 
pearing exoeUent  and  lovely  frouL  whatever  part  and  under  whatever  charac- 
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ter  Tiewed:    To  act  Just  as  I  would  do  if  I  strove  with  all  mr  might  to  be 
that  one,  who  should  five  in  my  time.    Jan.  14,  and  July  18, 17!^ 

61  When  I  find  those  ^^aroaninjjt  uhicK  cannot  he  vJUend^*^  of  which  the 
Apostle  speaks,  and  those  ^^hreakingM  ofaaul  for  the  lomginff  it  hatb^''  of 
which  the  PBalmist  speaks.  Plulm.  c^x.  20,  That  I  will  promoEe  them  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  and  that  I  will  not  be  weary  of  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
veut  my  deores,  nor  of  the  repetitions  of  sudi  eamestneMk  JtUy  2S,  and 
August  10, 1723. 

65.  Very  mach  to  exercise  myself  in  this  all  my  life  long,  vis..  With  the 
greatest  openness  of  which  I  am  capable  to  declare  my  waysto  Gk)d,  and  lay 
open  my  soul  to  him,  all  my  sins,  temptations,  diiflcnlties,  sorrows,  fears, 
hopes,  desires,  and  everything,  and  eveiy  drcnmstance,  according  to  Dr. 
Manton^s  Sermon  on  the  llOthTtelm.    July  96,  and  Aug.  10, 172a. 

66.  That  I  will  endeavor  always  to  keep  a  benign  aspect,  and  air  of  acting 
and  speaking  in  all  places,  and  in  all  companies,  exc^t  ii  diould  so  happen 
that  duty  requires  otherwise. 

67.  .Alter  afflictions  to  ^|quir&  What  I  am  the  better  for  them;  What  good . 
I  haveffot  by  them;  and,  Wnat  I  might  have  got  by  them. 

68.  To  confess  franklv  to  myself  all  that  whicn  I  find  in  myself,  either 
infirmity  or  sin:  and,  if  it  be  wliat  concerns  religion,  also  to  confess  the  whole 
case  to  Ckxl,  ana  implore  needed  help.    July  2&  ana  Aug.  10, 172S. 

69.  Always  to  do  that  which  I  shall  wish  I  had  done  when  I  see  others  do 
it    Aug.  11, 172a. 

70.  I/et  there  be  something  of  benevolence  in  all  that  I  speak.    Aug.  17, 1728L . 

His  biographer  remarks :  **  Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  Resolutions 
will  not  need  to  be  apprised  that  they  discover  in  the  writer  a  knowledge  of 
his  own  heart,  of  the  human  character,  and  of  the  secret  springs  of  human 
action,  as  well  as  a  purity,  conscientiousness  and  evangelical  integrity,  very 
rarely  found  in  an  individuaL  His  obvious  intention  and  rule  was,  to  refer 
every  voluntary  action,  and  every  course  of  conduct,  habitually  and  imm^ 
diately  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience;  to  Uve  as  always  surrounded  by  His  pres- 
ence; and  to  value  nothing  in  comparison  with  His  approbation,  and,  what  of 
course  accompanied  it,  that  of  his  own  consdenoe.  At  this  early  period  he 
had  begun  to  remember  that  he  was  immortal,  that  he  was  soon  to  enter  on  a 
stage  of  existence  and  action  incomjNirably  more  expanded  and  dignified  than 
the  present,  and  that  nothing  here  had  any  ultimate  importance,  except  as  it 
had  a  beiring  on  his  own  welfiire  and  that  of  others  in  that  nobler  state  of 
being.  These  Resolutions  are,  perhaps,  to  persons  of  every  age,  but  especially 
to  the  yotmg,  the  best  uninspired  summary  of  Christian  duty,  the  best  direo^ 
tory  to  high  attainments  in  evangelical  virtue,  which  the  mind  of  man  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  f  onn.  They  are,  also^  in  the  highest  degree  interesting, 
as  disclosing  the  writer's  own  character;  and  no  one  will  wonder  that  the 
youth,  who,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  could,  in  the  presence  of  God,  deliberately 
and  solemnly  form  the  first  Resolution:— 'iZssoIoed,  That  /  will  do  whatsoever 
I  think  to  be  most  to  Gk)d*s  glory  and  my  own  good,  profit  and  pleasure,  on 
THX  WHOLE;  without  any  consideration  of  the  time,  whether  now,  or  never  so 
many  myriads  of  ages  hence;  to  do  whatever  I  think  to  be  my  dufy,  and  most 
for  the  good  and  advantage  of  mankind  in  general— whatever  diffleulHee  I 
meet  with,  how  many  and  how  great  soever;'— should  have  attained  to  aa 
elevation  and  energy  of  virtue  rarely  witnessed  in  this  fallen  world." 

STEAL  NOT  THE  TDIB  AND  FBOPEBTT  OF  OTHEBfl. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  persons  may  un  jusUy  usurp  their  neighbor's 
property,  by  withholding  what  is  his  due;  but  I  shall  particularise  only  two: 

1.  Their  unfaithfulness  in  not  fulfilling  engagements.  Ordinarily,  when 
men  promise  anything  to  their  neighbor,  or  enter  into  engagements,  by  under- 
taking any  business  with  which  their  neighbor  instrusts  them,  their  engagements 
invest  that  neighbor  with  a  right  to  that  which  is  engaged;  so  that  if  they 
withhold  it,  they  usurp  that  which  belongs  to  their  neighbor.  So  it  is  when 
men  break  their  promises,  because  they  find  them  to  be  inconvenient,  and  th^ 
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cttn  not  fldfln  tbem  witbbtit  dlActilty  and  t^ttble ;  of  mW6^  beeAdsa  they  fopnt 
altered  tbeif  minds  anoe  thej  promiiKd  i^y  thisk  tliej  have  not  oeoaolted^ 
their  own  interests  in  the  promise  which  they  hate  made^  tM  Aiali  if  liiej  had 
considered  the  matter  as  much  belbre  they  promised^  m  they  have  since^  Uiey 
should  not  have  promised.  TherefoM  th^  take  th<»  lA>eity  to  set  their  ownf 
promises  asidSb  Besidei(  sometimes  perseas  violate  this  oommanid^  by  neglect- 
ing to  fulfill  their  ettgagememts,  through  a  earelesB,  negH|B(ent  spirit. 

They  violate  thSs  command,  in  withholding  what  beldbgs  to  their  neif^bor, 
when  they  are  not  (aithfbl  in  any  business  winch  they  have  undertaken  to  do 
tot  their  neighbor.  If  their  neighbor  has  hi/ed  them  to  labor  for  him  Ibr  a  cer-' 
tain  time,  and  they  be  not  careful  well  to  husband  the  time  ;•  if  they  be  hired 
to  day's  labor,  and  be  not  careftd  to  improve  the  day,  as  they  have  reason  to' 
think  he  Who  hired  tiiem  justly  expected  of  them  ^  orif  they  be  hired  to  aocom- 
jjlish  such  a  piece  of  work,  and  be  not  eaiteful  to  do  it  well,  but  do  it  sHghtty, 
da  ii  not  as  if  it  were  for  themseWes,  or  as  they  would  have  others  do  for  tbem^ 
when  they  in  like  manner  intrust  tbem  with  any  business  of  theirs  ^  or  if  they 
biD  intitisted  with  any  particular  afTai]*,  Which  tbey  undertake,  but  use  not  that 
care,  contrivance,  and  diligence,  to  manage  it  so  as  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
him  who  intrusts  them,  and  as  they  would  manage  it,  or  would  insist  that  it 
should  be  managed,  if  tiie  affair  were  their  own ;  in  all  these  cases  they  ui^ust- 
ij  withhold  what  bdongs  to  their  neighbor. 

2.  Another  way  in  which  men-  unjustly  withhold  what  is  their  ne^bor's^  is 
in  neglecting  to  pay  their  debts.  Sometimes  this  happens,  because  they  run  so 
ikr  into  debt  that  they  can  not  reasonably  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  their  debts  ^ 
and  this  they  do,  either  throngh  pride  and  affectation  of  living  above  their  dr>' 
dumstances ;  or  through  a  grasping,  covetous  disposition,  or  some  other  corrupt 
principle.  Sometimes  they  neglect  to  pay  their  debts  from  carelessness  of  spirit 
about  it,  little  concerning  themselves  whether  they  are  paid  or  not,  taking  no 
aare  to  go  to  their  creditors,  or  to  send  to  him ;  and  if  they  see  him  irom  time  to 
time,  they  say  and  do  nothing  about  Uieir  debts,  because  it  would  put  them  to 
0ome  inconvenience.  The  reason  why  they  do  it  not,  is  not  because  they  caa 
not  do  it,  but  because  they  can  ad  do  it  so  eonteniently  as  they  desire ;  abd  so 
fiiey  rather  choose  to  put  their  crecBtor  to  inconvenience  by  being  without  what 
properly  belongs  to  him,  than  to  put  themselves  to  inconvenience  by  being 
without  what  doth  not  belong  to  them,  and  what  they  have  no  right  to  detain. 
In  any  of  these  cases^  tbey  unjustly  usurp  the  property  of  their  neighbor. 

Sometimes  persons  have  that  by  them  with  which  they  could  pay  their  debts 
if  they  wouhl ;  but  they  want  to  lay  out  their  money  for  something  else,  to  buy 
gay  dofhing  for  their  children,  or  to  advance  their  estates,  or  for  some  such  end. 
They  have  other  designs  in  hand,  which  must  fliil,  if  they  pay  their  debts. 
When  men  thus  withhold  what  is  due,  they  unjustly  usurp  what  is  not  their 
own.  Sometimes  they  nef^eet  tO'  pay  ikmr  debts^  and  their  excuse  for  it  H 
that  their  creditor  doth  iic4  need  H;  thai  ^  ^th  a  plentiAil  estate^  and  caa 
well  bear  to  lie  oilt  of  his  money.  But  if  the  creditor  be  ever  so  rich,  that 
gives  no  right  to  the  debtor  to  withhoM  fh>m  him  that  which  belongs  to  hhn. 
tf  it  be  due,  it  ought  to  be  paid;  for  that  is  the  tery  iiOtion  of  its  being  due. 
It  is  no  more  lawful  to  withhold  (irom  a  man  what  is  his  due,  without  his  con- 
tent^ becauae  he  is  rich  and  able  to  do  without  it,  than  it  is  lawAil  to  steal  from 
a  man  because  he  is  rich  and  able  to  bear  the  loss. — Hdward^  Sermons. 
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INSTSUCnONB  TO  BIS  80V  AND  TO  POflTIBITT. 

I.  Choice  of  F\rimd$, 

There  is  nothiag  more  becoming  any  wise  man  than  to  make  choice  of  fKends; 
for  bj  them  tbon  ahalt  be  judged  what  thou  art  Let  them  therefore  be  wise 
and  yirtaoufli  and  none  of  them  who  follow  after  thee  for  gain ;  bat  make  choice 
of  thy  betters  than  thy  inferiors,  shunning  Al^js  such  as  are  poor  and  needy; 
for  if  thou  givest  twenty  gifts,  and  refuse  to  do  the  like  but  once,  all  that  thoa 
hast  done  will  be  lost,  and  such  men  will  become  thy  mortal  enemies.  ...  If 
thy  friends  be  of  better  quality  than  thyself)  thou  mayest  be  sure  of  two  things: 
the  first,  that  they  will  be  more  careful  to  keep  thy  oounsel,  because  they  haye 
more  to  lose  than  thou  hast ;  the  second,  they  will  esteem  thee  for  thyself,  anct 
not  for  that  which  thou  dost  possess;  but  if  thou  be  subject  to  any  great  vanity 
or  ill  (firom  which  I  hope  God  will  bless  thee),  then  therein  trust  no  man;  fbr 
any  man's  folly  ought  to  be  his  greatest  secret  .  .  .  Let  thy  love  be  to  the 
best,  as  long  as  they  do  well ;  but  take  heed  that  thou  love  Grod,  thy  country, 
thy  prince^  and  thine  own  estate  before  all  others ;  for  the  fancies  of  men 
change,  and  he  that  loves  to-day,  hateth  to-morrow;  but  let  reason  be  t^y 
schoolmistress. 

XL  Choice  of  a  Wife, 

The  next  and  greatest  care  ought  to  be  in  the  cbokse  of  a  wilb^  and  the  on^ 
danger  therein  is  beauty,  by  whioh  all  men,  in  aU  ages,  wise  and  foolish,  have 
been  betrayed.  And  though  I  know  it  vain  to  use  reasons  or  aiKuments  to  dis^ 
suade  thee  from  being  eaptiyated  therewith,  there  being  few  or  none  that  ever 
resisted  that  witchery,  yet  I  oan  not  omit  to  warn  thee^  as  of  other  things^ 
which  may  be  thy  ruin  and  destruction.  For  the  present  time^  it  is  true,  tkst 
man  prefers  his  fimtasy  in  that  appetite  before  aU  other  worldly  desires,  leaving 
the  eare  of  honor,  credit,  and  safety,  in  respect  thereof:  but  remember,  that  if 
thou  marry  for  beauty,  thou  bindest  thyself  all  thy  hfe  for  that  whioh  perchanesT 

*  Walter  lUtoifh  wai  bora  in  Hajwi,  ia  titvondilra,  fo  l5Sft,  aUf  #di  for  i  ihort  ClnM  at  Otttjf 
CoAag*.  Oxfbrd,  bat  left  K  to  Jote  a  militaff  etpaditioo  to  Fnsle*  \ti  aid  of  th*  HofaaBola;  Antf 
a  fcw  yaan  latar  (1758)  to  lanr*  in  tha  Low  Ootntiaa  with  Uw  Duteh  afateaC  tba  Spaaiaida.  Iv. 
tba  yaar  followiog  ba  taiM  with  Sir  Hmphray  Oilbeit  to  famid  a  eolooj  ia  North  Amarioa ;  aa4 
in  1580  nrrad  with  a  captain*!  commiiiioo  in  Ireland,  where,  in  the  abeeoee  of  Lord  Ormond,  h« 
WW  anoeiated  with  the  gorernaMot  of  Moniter.  On  hit  retora  io  Knfland  he  beeame  a  iWrorit* 
at  Coort  by  hie  galkntry  to  (he  Qoeeri.  In  1583,  he  tailed  agalB  with  hit  half-brother  Gilbert  M 
an  expedition  to  Newfbondlhnd,  and  in  1964,  ander  letter»-pa<int  to  take  potaiatioa  of  newly  di»* 
corered  land ;  he  ooeupied  Wifandaeoa,  which  he  called  Virginia,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Qoeen. 
In  the  tame  year  he  wat  returned  to  ^arliam^nt  fbr  tWybnihftra ;  kttighted,  and  appointed  Seoetehal 
for  Cornwall^  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannariai.  Bat  hit  ralisg  paiaion  wat  aiaritinie  diaeoveiy 
and  eolooiation.  Another  expedition  wae  fitted  oot  fbr  Virginia,  and  a  fbw  yean  later  to  Pana- 
ma, and  Gniana— and  to  giro  rariety  to  hit  employmento,  he  helped  dettroy  the  Spanith  Armada,  re- 
ttore  Don  Antonio  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  led  an  attack  on  Ctdis,  with  oeeational  terrlee  hi 
the  Hooie  of  Cornmont.  In  the  nelwcffc  6f  fbr«ign  and  domeitic  polHlet,  he  beeam«  entanglid^ 
and  waa  eoodemned,  A»r  he  coold  hardly  be  aaid  to  be  trfed,  fbr  Mgh  tfceswn  to  eaOed,  and  tn^ 
fined  for  teveral  yean  ia  the  Towec.  Hete  hit  aetirity  tpaoft  ilnlf  ia  tcieotifie  tpeealatios  ia4 
the  eompotitioo  of  the  Hi»Urf  rf  (Ae  WtfU.  By  toUeitatiooi  of  IHendi  and  bribing  of  court 
ikvoritee,  the  grand  old  man  wat  releated  to  make  another  royagd  of  ditcorery,  whidi,  ending  di^ 
aitrontly,  only  prtcipitoted  another  trial  aad  hb  dtath  on  tm  tfesflbld  lb  1616. 


Pj^Q  CTUDIIS  AND  OONOUCT. 

will  neither  last  nor  please  thee  one  year ;  and  when  thon  hast  it,  it  will  he  to 
thee  of  no  price  at  all,  for  tho  degree  dieth  when  it  is  attained,  and  the  affection 
perisheth  when  it  is  satisfied.  Bemember,  when  thou  wert  a  sacking  child, 
that  then  thoa  didst  love  thj  nurse,  and  that  thou  wert  fond  of  her ;  alter  a 
while  thou  didst  love  thj  dry-nurse,  and  didst  forget  the  other;  after  that,  thou 
didst  also  despise  her ;  so  will  it  be  with  thee  in  thy  liking  in  elder  years ;  and, 
therefore,  though  thou  canst  not  forbear  to  love,  yet  forbear  to  link,  and  after  a 
while  thou  shalt  find  an  alteration  in  thyself)  and  see  another  far  more  pleasing 
than  the  first,  second,  or  third  love ;  yet  I  wish  thee,  above  all  the  rest,  have  a 
cure  thou  dost  not  marry  an  uncomely  woman  for  apy  respect;  for  comeliness 
in.  children  is  riches,  if  nothing  else  be  left  them.  And  if  thou  have  care  for 
thy  races  of  horses  and  other  beasts,  value  the  shape  and  comeliness  of  thy 
children  before  alliances  or  riches :  have  care,  therefore,  of  both  together,  for  if 
thou  have  a  fair  wife  and  a  poor  one,  if  thine  own  estate  be  not  great,  assure 
thyself  that  love  abideth  not  with  want,  for  she  is  the  companion  of  plenty  and 
honor :  for  I  never  yet  knew  a  poor  woman,  exceeding  fair,  that  was  not  made 
dishonest  by  one  or  other  in  the  end.  This  Bathsheba  taught  her  son  Solomon : 
Ibvor  is  deceitful^  and  heavty  is  vanity :  she  saith  further.  Thai  a  wise  woman 
overseeth  the  ways  of  her  household^  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness, 

^ave,  therefore,  ever  more  care  that  thou  be  beloved  of  thy  wife,  rather  than 
thyself  besotted  on  her,  and  thou  shalt  judge  of  her  love  by  these  two  observa- 
tions :  first,  if  thou  perceive  she  have  a  care  of  thy  estate  and  exercise  herself 
therein ;  the  other,  if  she  study  to  please  thee,  and  be  sweet  unto  thee  in  con- 
versation, without  thy  instruction,  for  love  needs  no  teaching  nor  precept  On 
the  other  side,  be  not  sour  or  stem  to  thy  wife,  for  cruelty  engendereth  no  other 
thing  than  hatred :  let  her  have  equal  part  of  thy  estate  whilst  thou  liveet,  if 
thou  find  her  sparing  and  honest ;  but  what  thou  givest  alter  thy  death,  remem- 
ber that  thou  givest  it  to  a  stranger,  and  most  times  to  an  enemy ;  for  he  that 
shall  marry  thy  wife  will  despise  thee,  thy  memory,  and  thine,  and  shall  possess 
the  quiet  of  thy  labors,  the  fruit  which  thou  has  planted,  enjoy  thy  love,  and 
spend  with  joy  and  ease  what  thou  hast  spared,  and  gotten  with  care  and  travel 
Yet  always  remember,  that  thou  leave  not  thy  wife  to  be  a  shame  unto  thee 
after  thou  art  dead,  but  that  she  may  live  according  to  thy  estate ;  especially  if 
thou  hast  few  children,  and  them  provided  for.  But  howsoever  it  be,  or  what- 
■oever  thou  find,  leave  thy  wife  no  more  than  of  necessity  thou  must,  but  only 
daring  her  widowhood ;  for  if  she  love  again,  let  her  not  enjoy  her  second  love 
in  the  same  bed  wherein  she  loved  thee,  nor  fly  to  future  pleasures  with  those 
feathers  which  death  hath  pulled  from  thy  wings ;  but  leave  thy  estate  to  thy 
house  and  children,  in  which  thou  livest  upon  earth  whilst  it  lasteth. 

m.  Beware  of  Flatterers, 

Take  care  that  thou  be  not  made  a  fool  by  flatterers,  for  even  the  wisest  men 
are  abused  by  these.  Enow,  therefore,  that  flatterers  are  the  worst  kind  of 
traitors ;  for  they  will  strengthen  thy  imperfections,  encourage  thee  in  all  evils^ 
correct  thee  in  nothing,  but  so  shadow  and  paint  all  thy  vices  and  follies  as 
thou  shalt  never,  by  their  will,  discern  evil  (torn  good,  or  vice  from  virtue. 
And  because  all  men  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves,  to  entertain  the  additions  of 
otiier  men^s  praises  is  most  perilous.  It  is  said  by  Isaiah :  '  My  peopkj  they  (hat 
praise  ihee^  seduce  thee^  and  disorder  (he  paths  of  ihyfeeU^ 


8TU0IKB  AND  CONDUCT^  f^}. 

IT.  PriiHde  QuOrrda  io  5e  avddecL 

Be  carelU  to  ayoid  poblio  diflpatations  at  feasts,  or  at  tables  among  choleric 
or  quarrelsome  persons.  Jest  not  openly  at  them  that  are  simple,  but  remem- 
how  much  thou  art  bound  to  God,  who  hath  made  thee  wiser.  Defame  not  any 
woman  publicly  though  thou  know  her  to  be  otU;  for  those  that  are  fiiulty  can 
not  endure  to  be  taxed,  but  will  seek  to  be  avenged  of  thee,  and  those  that  are 
not  guilty  can  not  endure  unjust  reproach.  ^He  thai  keqpeih  hia  mouth  keepeth 
his  U/e.^  Euripides  truly  affirmeth,  *  Every  unbridled  tongue  in  the  end  shall 
find  itself  unfortunate.'  Take  heed  also  that  thou  be  not  found  a  liar;  for  a 
liar  is  of  a  base,  unworthy,  and  cowardly  spirit 

y.  Care  of  thy  Estate. 

Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  world,  take  care  of  thy  estate,  which  thoa 
shalt  ever  preserve,  if  thou  observe  three  things ;  first,  that  thou  know  what 
thou  hast,  what  every  thing  is  worth  that  thou  hast,  and  to  see  that  thou  art 
not  wasted  by  thy  servants  and  officers.  The  second  is,  that  thou  never  spend 
any  thing  before  thou  have  it ;  for  borrowing  is  the  canker  and  death  of  every 
man's  estate.  The  third  is,  that  thou  suffer  not  thyself  to  be  wounded  for  other 
men's  faults,  and  scourged  for  other  men's  offenses ;  which  is,  the  surety  for 
another,  for  thereby  millions  of  men  have  been  beggared  and  destroyed,  paying 
the  reckoning  of  other  men's  riot,  and  the  charge  of  other  men's  folly  and  prod- 
igality ;  if  thou  smart,  smart  for  thine  own  sins,  and  above  all  things,  be  not 
made  an  ass  to  carry  the  burdens  of  other  men :  if  any  friend  desire  thee  to  be 
his  surety,  give  him  a  part  of  what  thou  hast  to  spare :  if  he  press  thee  farther, 
he  is  not  thy  friend  at  all,  for  friendship  rather  choseth  harm  to  itself  than 
offereth  it :  if  thou  be  bound  for  a  stranger,  thou  art  a  fool ;  if  for  a  merchant, 
thou  puttest  thy  estate  to  learn  to  swim :  if  for  a  churchman,  he  hath  no*inherit- 
ance :  if  for  a  lawyer,  he  will  find  an  invasion  by  a  syllable  or  word  to  abuse 
thee:  if  for  a  poor  roan,  thou  roust  pay  it  thyself:  if  for  a  rich  man,  it  need  not: 
therefore  fVom  suretyship,  as  fVom  a  roan-slayer,  or  enchanter,  bless  thyself;  for 
the  best  profit  and  return  will  be  this,  that  if  thou  force  him,  for  whom  thou, 
art  bound,  to  pay  it  himself,  he  will  become  thy  enemy;  if  thou  use  to  pay  it 
thyself  thou  wilt  be  a  beggar;  and  believe  thy  father  in  this,  and  print  it  in 
thy  thought,  that  what  virtue  soever  thou  hast,  be  it  never  so  manifold,  if  thou, 
be  poor  withal,  thou  and  thy  qualities  shall  be  despised. 

Lend  not  to  him  that  is  mightier  than  thyself,  for  if  thou  lendest  him,  count 
it  but  lost;  be  not  surety  above  thy  power,  for  if  thou  be  surety,  think  to 
pay  it.' 

vx  Servants, 

Let  thy  servants  be  such  as  thou  mayest  command,  and  entertain  none  about 
thee  but  such  as  thou  grant  wages  to ;  for  those  that  will  serve  thee  without 
thy  hire  will  cost  thee  treble  as  much  as  they  that  know  thy  fare.  If  thou 
trust  any  servant  with  thy  purse,  be  sure  thou  take  his  account  before  thou  sleep. 

vn.  DresSf  Ae, 

Exceed  not  in  the  humor  of  rags  and  bravery  (show),  for  these  will  soon 
wear  out  of  fashion ;  but  money  in  thy  purse  will  ever  be  in  fashion,  and  no 
man  is  esteemed  for  gay  garments,  but  by  fools  and  women. 


Ym.  Ricke$  and  Poverty. 

Take  heed  that  thou  seek  not  riohee  poorly,  nor  attain  them  bj  eril  meaaa. 
Hestroy  no  man  for  bis  wealth,  nor  take  any  thing  from  the  poor^  for  the  cry  and 
complaint  of  the  poor  will  pieroe  the  Heavens. 

£t  Modtrak  tue  of  TRm. 

^fikn  eiipedal  cura  that  flhoa  delight  not  bi  wine;  ibf  there  ncrrer  trad  vtsf 
dUUi  that  camd  to  honor  of  preferment  that  k>ted  K;  fbf  it  tiYindformeth  a  man 
into  a  beia^  cfecayetb  healtb,  {xyisoneth  the  breatft;  ^esCroyetb  natural  heat, 
brings  8  man's  stomacAi  to  ati  srtiflfdal  heat,  defbrmeth  the  fWce,  fotteth  the 
teeth,  and  maketh  a  man  contemptible,  soon  dd,  and  despfaed  of  all  wise  and 
worthy  men:  hated  in  thy  senraats;  in  thyself,  and  companions:  for  it  is  a  be- 
witching and  infectious  vice;  and  ren^ember  my  words^  that  it  were  better  for 
a  man  to  be  subject  to  any  vice  than  to  it;  for  all  other  yanities  and  sins  are 
recovered,  but  a  drunkard  wiU  never  shake  ofif  the  delight  of  beastliness :  the 
longer  it  possesseth  a  man,  the  more  he  will  delight  in  it ;  and  the  elder  he 
g^weth,  the  more  he  shall  be  subject  to  it:  it  dulleth  the  spirits  and  destroyeth 
t&e  body,  as  ivy  doth  the  old  tree,  or  as  the  worm  that  engendereth  in  the  ke^ 
nel  of  the  nut  Take  heed,  therefore^  that  such  a  cureless  canker  pass  not  thy 
youth,  nor  such  a  beastly  infection  thy  old  age;  for  then  shall  thy  life  be  but  as 
the  life  of  a  beast,  and  after  thy  death  thou  shalt  only  leave  a  shameful  infiuny 
to  thy  posterity,  who  shall  study  to  forget  that  such  a  one  was  their  &ther. 

Anacharsis  saith,  '  the  firsi  draught  serveth  for  health,  the  Moond  for  plea»> 
ore,  the  Hhitd  for  shame^  the  fowtik  for  madneea.'  But  in  youth  there  is  not  so 
Efiuch  as  one  draught  permitted,  for  it  putteth  fire  to  fire,  and  wasteth  the  nat- 
ural heat  Therefore,  except  thou  desire  to  hasten  thine  end,  take  this  for  a 
general  rule:  that  thou  never  add  any  artificial  heat  to  thy  body  by  wine  or 
ipice,  until  thou  dud  that  time  hath  decayed  thy  natural  heat;  and  the  sooner 
thou  beginneth  to  help  nature,  the  sooner  she  will  forsake  thee,  and  truat  alto- 
gether to  art 

'  Who  have  misfortune^  (saith  Solomon,)  wha  have  sorrow  and  grie^  who 
have  trouble  without  fighting,  stripes  without  cause,  and  fiuntneas  of  eyeaf 
£!ven  they  that  sit  at  wine,  and  strain  themselves  to  empty  cups.*  liiny  saith^ 
'Wine  maketh  the  hand  quivering,  the  eye  watery,  the  night  unquiet,  lewd 
dreams,  a  stinking  breath  in  the  morning,  and  an  utter  foigetfblnesa  of  all 
things.* 

Whosoever  loveth  wine  shall  not  be  trusted  of  any  man,  for  he  can  not  keep 
a  secret  Wine  maketh  man  not  only  a  beast,  but  a  madman ;  and  if  thou  love 
it,  thy  own  wife,  thy  children,  and  thy  friends,  will  despise  thee.  In  drink  men 
care  not  what  th6y  say,  what  offense  they  give ;  they  forget  comeliness,  commit 
disorder^,  Und,  to  conclude,  offbnd  all  virtuous  and  honest  company,  and  God 
most  of  all,  to  n^hom  we  daily  pray  for  health  tod  lifo  free  from  pain;  'and 
yet,  by  drunkenness  and  gluttony  we  draw  on,*  saith  Hesiod,  'a  swift,  hasty, 
mMimely,  cruel,  amd  an  infhmons  old  age.* 

z.  Ld  Ood  he  (hp  Protector, 

Befve  0od ;  let  him  be  the  anther  of  an  thy  aetlOM;  commend  all  thy  en- 
deatvon  to  him  that  must  either  wither  or  prosper  them;  please  him  with 
prayer.    So  God  dwell  tbtts  kk  lAI  thy  ways^  afid  fiH  thy  beirf  with  his  grace. 


DB.   FRAKKZJV  TO  BIS  DACeETPR  fiJUH — 1766. 

Mt  Dear  Child,  the  natural  prudence  and  goodness  of  heart 
God  has  blest  you  with,  make  it  less  necessary  for  me  to  be  partic- 
ular in  giving  you  advice.  I  shall  therefore  only  say,  that  the  more 
attentively  dutiful  and  tender  you  are  towards  your  good  memma, 
the  more  you  will  recommend  yourself  to  me.  But  why  should  I 
mention  me,  when  you  have  so  much  higher  a  promise  in  the  com- 
mandments, that  such  conduct  will  recommend  you  to  the  favor  of 
God.  You  know  I  have  many  enemies,  all  indeed  on  the  public 
account,  (for  I  can  not  recollect  that  I  have  in  a  private  capacity 
given  just  cause  of  offense  to  any  one  whatjBver),  yet  they  are  ene- 
mies, and  very  bitter  ones ;  and  you  must  expect  their  enmity  w}U 
extend  in  some  degree  to  you,  so  that  your  slightest  indiscretiops 
will  be  magnified  into  crimes,  in  order  the  more  sensibly  to  wound 
and  afflict  me.  It  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  for  you  to  be  ex- 
tremely circumspect  in  all  your  behavior,  that  no  advantage  may  be 
given  to  their  malevolence. 

Go  constantly  to  church,  whoever  preaches.  The  act  of  devo- 
tion in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  is  your  principal  business  thefOi 
and  if  properly  attended  to,  will  do  more  towards  amending  the 
heart  than  sermons  generally  can  do.  For  they  were  composed  by 
men  of  much  greater  piety  and  wisdom,  than  our  coinmon  cqip- 
posers  of  sermons  qan  pretend  to  be ;  and  therefore  I  wish  you 
would  never  miss  the  prayer  dajs ;  yet  I  do  not  mean  you  should 
despise  sermons,  even  of  the  pnrachers  you  dislike,  for  the  discourse 
is  often  much  better  than  the  man,  as  sweet  and  clear  waters  come 
through  very  dirty  earth.  I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  heiid, 
as  you  seemed  to  express  a  little  before  I  came  away  some  inclinap 
tion  to  leave  our  church,  which  I  would  not  have  you  do. 

For  the  rest,  I  would  only  recommend  to  you  in  my  absence,  to 
acquire  those  useful  accomplishments,  arithmetic  and  book-keeping. 
This  you  might  do  with  ease,  if  you  would  resolve  not  to  see  coip- 
pany  on  the  hours  you  set  apart  for  those  studies. 

J>9.  FRANKUN  TO  BI3  BISTSQr— 1753. 

In  a  cloth  book  called  '  None  but  Christ,'  [sent  by  Uncle  Joaiab 
to  his  daughter  JaneJ,  he  wrote  an  acrostic  on  her  name,  which  for 
namesake's  sake,  as  well  as  the  good  advice  it  contains,  I  transcribe : 

'Ittaminatcd  Aon  on  Jiigbt 
Awl  ihiniiv  br|(litl7  in  jovr  vphtrtb 
N«*«r  &iDt,  but  keep  •  itoady  9j% 
BsptotiDf  aodliis  ^euBsn  dMn. 


Hm  tIm  u  yoo*d  a  MipMit  Am  ; 
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And  tec  Christ**  eadteM  Iot«  to  Him 
Nt'er  oaaae  to  maJit  thy  1ot«  Hpim. 
KindoeM  of  heart  bj  words  express, 
Let  joor  obedience  be  sincere, 
In  pmjrer  and  praise  your  God  address, 
Nor  cease,  till  he  can  cease  to  bear.' 

After  professing  tralj  that  I  bad  a  great  esteem  and  veneration  for 
the  pious  author,  permit  me  a  little  to  play  the  commentator  and 
critic  on  these  lines.  The  meaning  of  three  stories  higher  seems 
somewhat  obscure.  You  are  to  understand,  then,  that  faith,  hope^ 
and  charity  have  been  called  the  three  steps  of  Jacob's  ladder, 
Teaching  from  earth  to  heaven ;  our  author  calls  them  stories^  liken- 
ing religion  to  a  building,  and  these  are  the  three  stories  of  the 
Christian  edifice.  Thus  improvement  in  religion  is  called  huHd- 
ing  up  and  edification.  Faith  is  then  the  ground  floor,  hope  is  up 
one  pair  of  stairs.  My  dear  beloved  Jenny,  don't  delight  so  much 
to  dwell  in  those  lower  rooms,  but  get  as  fast  as  you  can  into  the 
garret,  for  in  truth  the  best  room  in  the  house  is  charity.  For  nay 
part,  I  wish  the  house  was  turned  upside  down;  it  is  so  difficult 
(when  one  is  fat)  to  go  up  stairs ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  imagine 
hope  and  faith  may  be  more  firmly  built  upon  charity,  than  charity 
upon  faith  and  hope.     I  think  it  the  better  reading  to  say — 

*  Raise  faith  and  hope  one  story  hifher.* 

Correct  it  boldly,  and  1*11  support  the  alteration ;  for,  when  you  are 
up  two  stories  already,  if  you  raise  your  building  three  stories 
higher  you  will  make  five  in  all,  which  is  two  more  than  there 
should  be,  you  expose  your  upper  rooms  more  to  the  winds  and 
storms ;  and,  besides,  I  am  afraid  the  foundation  will  hardly  bear 
them,  unless  indeed  you  build  with  such  light  stuff  as  straw  and 
stubble,  and  that,  you  know,  won't  stand  fire.     Again,  in 

*  Kindness  of  heart  by  words  express,* 

strike  out  words,  and  put  in  deeds.  The  world  is  too  full  of  compli- 
ments already.  They  are  the  rank  growth  of  every  soil,  and  choke 
the  good  plants  of  benevolence  and  beneficence ;  nor  do  I  pretend 
to  be  the  first  in  this  comparison  of  words  and  actions  to  plants ; 
jpu  may  remember  an  ancient  poet,  whose  works  we  have  all 
studied  and  copied  at  school  long  ago— 

'  A  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds 
Is  Uke  a  garden  foil  of  weeds.* 

It  is  pity  that  good  works,  among  some  sorts  of  people,  are  so 
little  valued,  and  good  words  admired  in  their  stead ;  I  mean  seem- 
ingly pious  discourses,  instead  of  humane  benevolent  actions.  Those 
they  almost  put  out  of  countenance,  by  calling  morality  rotten 
morality,  righteousnoM  ragged  righteoumess^  and  oven  filthy  rags. 
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WILLIAH  WIRT*^— ■ZTRACT8  FROM  URTIfiS  TO  HI8  DAUOHTER& 

Benevoknee  tn  TV^/fet. 

I  want  to  tell  yoa  a  secret  The  way  to  make  yoanelf  pleanng 
to  others  is  to  show  that  you  care  for  them.  The  whole  world  is 
like  the  miller  of  Mansfield, '  who  cared  for  nobody — no,  not  he— 
because  nobodv  cared  for  him :' — and  the  whole  world  will  senre 
,  yoa  so,  if  yoo  give  them  the  same  cause.  Let  every  one,  therefoiei 
see  that  yoa  do  care  for  them,  by  showing  them,  what  Sterne  so 
happily  calls, '  the  small,  sweet  ooortesies  of  life,'  those  courtesies 
in  which  there  is  no  parade ;  whose  voice  is  too  still  to  tease,  and 
which  manifest  themselves  by  tender  and  atfeotionate  looks,  and 
little,  kind  acts  of  attention — ^giving  others  the  preference  in  every 
little  enjoyment  at  the  table,  in  the  field,  walking,  sitting,  or  stand- 
ing.  This  is  the  spirit  that  gives  to  yoar  time  of  life  and  to  yoiir 
sex  its  sweetest  charm.  It  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  all  the  witch- 
craft  of  woman.  Let  the  world  see  that  your  first  care  is  for  your- 
self, and  you  will  spread  the  solitude  of  the  Upas  tree  around  you, 
and  in  the  same  way — ^by  the  emanation  of  a  poison  which  kills  all 
the  kindly  juices  of  affection  in  its  neighborhood.  Such  a  girl  mkj 
be  admired  for  her  understanding  and  accomplishments,  but  she  will 
never  bo  beloved.  The  seeds  of  love  can  never  grow  but  under  the 
warm  and  genial  infiuence  of  kind  feeling  and  affectionate  mannets. 
Vivacity  goes  a  great  way  in  young  persons.  It  calls  attention  to 
her  who  displays  it ;  and,  if  it  then  be  found  associated  with  a  gen- 
erons  sensibility,  its  execution  is  irresistible.  On  the  contrary,  if  it 
be  found  in  alliance  with  a  cold  haughty,  selfish  heart,  it  prodaoes 
no  farther  effect,  except  an  adverse  one. 

[Mr.  Wirt,  in  a  touching  memoir  of  this  daughter,  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressed,  embodies  an  ideal  of  a  character  in  which  be- 
nevolence in  trifles  had  become  incorporated  into  the  daily  life.] 

'  Young  as  she  was,  she  seemed  to  be  the  seal  and  connecting 
bond  of  the  whole  family.  Her  voice,  her  smile,  her  animated, 
graceful  movements,  her  countless  little  acts  and  expressions  of  kind- 
ness and  love,  those  *'  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life,''  which  she  wiM 
so  continually  rendering  to  all  around  her,  and  with  such  exquisite 
grace  of  manner,  had  made  her  necessary  to  the  individual  happi- 
ness of  every  member  of  the  household.  When  she  was  lost  to  m, 
■  —  I 

*  William  Wirt,  sprinfing  from  an  hambia  orif in,  and  with  onlj  modarata  opportunitiaa  of 
aehool  laaminf,  aebiarad  for  bimsalf  a  high  plaea  in  tbt  proftMion  of  law  aa  an  eloquant  adroeaia, 
A  ronteiftntioaf  adviiar  in  all  quaaUooa,  and  high  authority  ia  tha  highort  dapartmaots  of  mb- 
ititotional  conitroction,  and,  at  tha  lama  timo,  oeoopiad  a  plaea  io  aooiolf  which  ordinarily  oi|y 
tha  laigast  fortooa  or  ioharitad  positfita  oaa 
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it  was  as  if  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  had  heen  removed.  There 
was  a  heakhfulness  In  the  glow  of  her  fresh  and  vonng  affections, 
which  animated  the  rigid  nerves  of  age,  and  a  pleasantness  and 
beauty  in  the  play  of  her  innocent  thoughts  and  feeKngs,  which 
cpjald  smooth  the  brow  of  care,  and  light  up  a  smile  even  in  the 
face  of  sorrow.  To  me  ahe  was  not  only  the  companion  of  my 
studies,  but  the  sweetener  of  my  toils.  The  painter,  it  is  said,  re- 
lieved his  aching  ^yee  by  looking  on  a  cnitain  of  green.  My  mind, 
in  its  hour  of  deepest  fiitigue,  required  no  oiher  refresfanaetit  than 
4^p  glance  at  my  bieloved  child,  as  she  sa^  beside  me,' 

Common  Sentt. 
Common  sense  is  a  much  rarer  quality  than  genius.  For  one 
fUfimond  of  common  sense  that  you  can  show  n^e,  I  will  show  you 
iwenty  merchantable  diamonds  of  genius.  If  you  wUl  reflect  a  mo- 
t?9^nt  on  the  number  of  Cciculties  which  must  necessarily  enter  into 
th^  compQsitiQn  of  common  sense,  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  the 
Ibct.  For  commoi^  sense  is  not,  as  svperficial  thinkers  are  apt  to 
^ii^ppse,  a  mere  negative  fiacnlty — ^^it  is  a  posiiivi  faculty^  and  one 
of  the  higfaeai  ppwer^  It  is  this  faculty  that  instructs  us  when  to 
^peiik,  when  to  be  silent,  when  to  act,  when  to  be  still ; — and,  more- 
OTer,  it  teaches  us  what  to  speak^  what  to  suppress^  what  to  <fo,  and 
uhat  to  forhear,  Now«  p^use  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  number 
pf  &culties  which  must  be  combined  to  constitute  this  common 
sense ;  a  rapid  and  profound  foresight  to  calculate  the  consequenoes 
of  what  is  to  be  said  or  done,  a  rapid  circum^ction  and  extensive 
comprehension,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  taking  in  all  the  circumstances 
wjiiich  belong  to  the  case,  and  rois^ng  no  figure  in  this  arithmetic 
of  the  mind,  and  an  accuracy  of  decision  which  must  be  as  quick 
l»  lightning,  so  as  not  to  let  the  occasion  slip.  See  what  a  knowl- 
edge of  life,  either  by  experience  or  intuition,  and  what  a  happy 
constitutional  poise  between  the  passions  and  the  reason,  or  what  a 
powerful  self-command,  all  enter  into  the  composition  of  that  little, 
demure,  quiet,  unadmired,  and  almost  despised  thing  called  common 
eense.  It  pretends  to  no  briiliancy,  for  it  possesses  none ;  it  has  no 
ostentation,  for  it  has  noth^ig  to  show  that  the  worid  admires.  The 
powerful  and  constant  action  <^  the  intellect,  which  makes  its  nature, 
U  unobserved  even  by  the  proprietor ;  for  every  thing  is  done  with 
intuitive  ease,  with  a  9ort  of  unconscious  fejicity.  See,  then,  the 
qoick  and  piercing  sagacity,  the  prophetic  penetration,  the  wide 
^mprehenoion  and  the  prompt  and  accurate  judgment  which  C019- 
Une  to  constitute  comsion  sense,  which  is  as  inestimably  valnable 
as  the  solar  light,  and  as  iittle  tho^gbt  ot 
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In  a  oompreheneive  surrej  of  the  education  of  a  people^  notice  mQil 
be  taken  of  the  earliest  ourture  of  children,  their  first  oocapationSi  their 
toys  and  paatimea^  their  mirsee  and  attendants^  and  aU  the  aorroiMidinfi 
of  home,  as  well  as  the  more  formal  fnstruotionaof  theadHMHand  teaohon 
Tliroughout  Greece,  educatioil  always  held  a  prominent  place  in  the 
plans  and  speculations  of  statesmen  and  philosophers — as  the  matrisF  in 
which  the  state  was  fashioned  From  the  germ  of  individual  existence 
till  death  closed  the  modifications  which  varioua  agencies,  formal  and  in- 
formal, could  make  in  the  hmman  beings— the  work  of  education  was 
going  on,  and  to  a  much  larger  extent,  and  to  much  more  minute  partio* 
ulars,  than  is  now  generally  done  in  modem  society,  these  yariouf 
agencies  have  received  attention,  with  apecial  reference  to  their  educa* 
tional  results. 

The  health  of  parents,  the  diet,  exercise,  rest,  and  frame  of  mind  of 
the  mother  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  were  deemed  proper  aubjeda 
of  regulation;  and  religion  waa  invoked  to  throw  a  peculiar  sanctity  over 
the  birth  of  a  human  being.  Various  aystema  of  in&nt  nurture  pr»» 
▼ailed — and  inflintieide,  to  aid  the  law  of  natural  aeleetioa  in  preierring 
only  the  hardy  and  well  formed  for  the  fiiture  eitiaen,  waa  not  only 
recognized  by  custom,  but  authorized  by  law. 

BiHh'fhast  f — Kame — Nantry. 
On  the  fiflh  day  after  a  child  was  bom  into  the  tkmfly,  the  ceremony  eaUed 
Ampbidromia,  in  wbich  the  nurse,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  made  the  circle 
of  the  hearth,  accompanied  by  all  the  females  of  the  house— the  street  door 
being  hung  with  symbols,  in  case  of  a  boy,  consisted  in  an  olive  crown ;  and 
of  a  k>ck  of  wool,  alluding  to  her  fbture  occupations,  when  it  was  a  girl  Athe- 
nsus,  apropos  of  cabbage,  whidi  was  eaten  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  by  ladies 
Mn  the  straw,*  as  conducing  to  create  milk,  quotes  a  comic  description  of  the 
Ampbidromia  ftom  a  drama  of  Ephippoe,  which  proves  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  Joviality: 

How  hit 
N»  wPMtlMd  fiTlani  4mIu  Um  ftBtivvdooiv 
No  MTory  odor  crMpt  into  tho  MNtrik 
8teat*tkabiilli-ftui1    CnMoai.  tooth,  nqelm 


81icM  of  rieJi  ehoeto  from  tho  ClwnoMn, 
Toaflod  and  \Am\mg ;  cnMmgo,  too,  in  oil, 
Ffiod  browa  ud  ori^  with  mothMod  hftMl  of  \uA. 


•  For  tho  orifiml  anthoritiei,  no  St.  John's  Mamturg  end  CutUwu  ^Anei$nt  Grue:  L  107 
90S ;  and  BodMr*i  ClorMM,  p.  915-940. 

t  Thk  aiid  tho  MlMTiBf  aaMMli  Me  lifcio  Am  IL  liha'a  JliMMrv  Md  C^MMf ,  IM. 
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ChafllDelMa,  tnrtlB-dorai,  and  food  bt  thiuihii  . 
Should  now  be  reathered  ;  rows  of  merrj  fUMts 
Pick  clean  the  bones  of  cuttle-fish  together. 
Gnaw  the  deliciout  feet  of  uo'jpi, 
And  drink  large  draughts  or  scarcely  mingled  wine. 

But  it  was  on  the  serenth  day  that  the  diild  generally  receired  its  name, 
amid  the  festivities  of  another  banquet ;  though  sometimes  this  was  deferred  till 
the  tenth.  The  reason  is  supplied  bj  Aristotle.  They  delayed  the  naming  thus 
lobg,  he  says,  because  most  children  that  perish  in  extreme  in&ncy  die  befbre 
the  seventh  day,  which  being  passed,  they  considered  their  lives  more  secure. 
The  eighth  day  was  chosen  by  other  persons  for  bestowing  the  name,  and,  this 
considered  the  natal  day,  was  solemnized  annually  as  the  anniversary  of  its 
birth,  on  which  occasion  it  was  customary  for  the  friends  of  the  iSimtly  to'assem- 
"ble  together,  and  present  gifts  to  the  child,  consisting  sometimes  of  the  polypi 
«nd  cuttle-fish  to  be  eaten  at  the  feast  However,  the  tenth  day  appears  to 
have  been  very  commonly  observed.    Thus  Euripides : 

Baj,  who  delighting  in  a  mether's  claim 

Mid  tenth*day  feasts  bestowed  the  ancestral  name  T 

Aristophanes,  too,  on  the  occasion  of  naming  his  Bird-city,  which  a  hungry 
'poet  pretends  to  have  long  ago  celebrated,  introduces  Peisthetsros  saying : 

What  *  hare  I  not  but  now  the  sacriflee 
Of  the  tenth  day  completed,  and  bestowed 
A  name  as  oo  a  child  1 

The  right  of  imposing  the  name  belonged,  as  hinted  above,  to  the  father,  who 
likewise  appears  to  have  possessed  the  power  afterward  to  alter  it  if  he  thought 
proper.  They  were  compelled  to  follow  no  exact  precedent ;  but  the  general 
rule  resembled  one  apparently  observed  by  nature,  which,  neglecting  the  like- 
ness in  the  first  generation,  sometimes  reprodnces  it  with  extraordinary  fidelity 
^  the  second.  Thus,  the  grandson  inheriting  often  the  features,  inherited  also 
Very  generally  the  name  of  his  grand&ther,  and  precisely  the  same  rule  applied 
•to  women ;  tlie  granddaughter  nearly  alwajrs  receiving  her  grandmother's  name. 
^Tfaus,  Andocidee,  son  of  Leagores,  bore  the  name  of  his  grand&ther;  the  iather 
and  son  of  Miltiades  were  named  Cimon ;  the  lather  and  son  of  Hipponicoa^ 
Cleinias. 

In  Plato's  Republic,  tlie  nurses  were  to  live  apart  in  a  distinct  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  suckle  indiscriminately  all  the  children  that  were  to  be  preserved ;  no 
mother  being  permitted  to  know  ber  own  child. 

Every  one  must  liave  observed,  as  well  as  Platov  that  children  are  no  sooner 
bom  than  they  exhibit  unequivocal  signs  of  passion  and  anger,  in  the  modera- 
ting and  directing  of  which  consists  Uie  chiefest  difficulty  of  education.  Most 
men,  through  the  defect  of  nature  or  early  discipline,  live  long  before  they  ac- 
quire tliis  mastery,  which  many  never  attain  at  all.  Generally,  however,  where 
it  is  possessed,  much  may  certainly  be  attributed  to  that  training  which  begins 
at  the  birth,  so  that  of  all  the  instruments  employed  in  the  forming  of  character, 
the  nurse  is  probably  the  most  important 

But  their  cares  extended  beyond  the  person.  They  aimed  at  forming  the  man- 
ners, regulating  the  temper,  laying  the  foundation  of  virtuous  habits,  at  sowing, 
in  short,  the  seeds,  which  in  after  life,  might  ripen  into  a  manly,  frank,  and  gen- 
erous character.  In  the  matter  of  food,  in  the  regulating  of  which,  as  Locke  con- 
fesses, there  is  much  difficulty,  the  Spartan  nurses  acted  up  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  sternest  philosophy,  accustoming  the  children  under  their  cbaiige,  to  be 
content  with  whatever  wms  put  before  thsm,  sad  to  endiirs  oootsfonal  privations 
without  iDurmiuring.   OTeltlti«fiMXot%\lQl&\s^W^U!kAyttlamphed.   Empusaand 
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the  Mormolukeioo,  and  all  those  other  hideooi  apeotora  which  cfaUdhood  aaaoci- 
ates  with  the  idea  of  darkneaa,  yielded  to  the  diaciplipe  of  the  Spartan  none. 
Her  charge  would  remain  alone  or  in  the  dark,  without  terror,  and  the  same 
stem  Ay8te^^  which  overcame  the  flret  oflbpring  of  superstition,  likewise  sub- 
dued the  moral  defects  of  peevishness,  fiowardneaa,  and  the  habit  of  whining 
and  mewling,  which,  when  indulged  in,  render  children  a  nuisance  to  all  around 
them.  No  wonder,  therefore,  these  Doric  disciplinariana  were  eveiy  where  in 
request  At  Athens  it  became  &shionable  among  the  opolent  to  employ  then, 
and  Cleinias,  as  is  well  known,  placed  under  the  care  of  one  of  these  she-peda- 
gogues that  Aldbiadee,  whose  ambitk)us  character,  to  be  curbed  by  no  restraints 
of  discipline  or  philosophy,  proved  the  ruin  of  his  oountiy  and  the  soouige 
of  Greece. 

Their  cradles  were  of  various  forms,  some  of  which,  like  our  own,  required 
rocking,  while  others  were  suspended  like  sailors'  hammocks  from  the  ceiling; 
and  swung  gently  too  and  fro  when  they  desired  to  pacify  the  child  or  lull  it  to 
sleep:  as  TithoDos  is  represented  in  the  mythology  to  have  been  suspended  in 
Ills  old  age.  Other  cradles  there  were  io  the  shape  of  little  portable  baskets 
wherein  they  were  carried  from  one  part  of  the  harem  to  another.  It  is  proba- 
ble, too,  that  as  in  the  Bast  the  children  of  the  opulent  were  rocked  in  their 
cradles  wrapped  in  coverlets  of  Milewan  wool. 

AH  the  world  over  the  singing  of  the  nuise  has  been  proverbiaL    Music 

breathes  its  sweetest  notes  around  our  cradlea.    The  vok»  of  woman  soothes 

our  in&Dcy  and  our  age,  and  in  Greece,  where  every  daas  of  the  communis 

had  its  song,  the  nurse  naturally  vindkaated  one  to  herself.    This  sweetest  of 

all  melodies — 

RAdokiii  of  joy  and  joutk 

was  technically  denominated  Katabaukalesia,  of  whksh  scraps  and  fragments 
only,  like  those  of  tlie  village  song  which  lingered  in  the  memory  of  Bouassau, 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  word  baby,  which  we  bestow  familiarly  on  an  infant,  was,  with  little  va- 
riation, in  use  many  thousand  years  ago  among  the  Syrians,  in  whose  nursery 
dialect  babia  had  the  aame  signiflcation.  TaUOf  too,  pappa  and  matnma  were 
tlie  first  words  lisped  by  the  children  of  Helkn.  And  fKxn  various  hints 
dropped  by  ancient  authors,  it  seems  dear  that  the  same  wild  atoriea  and  super* 
stitioQS  tliat  still  flourish  there  haunted  the  nursery  of  old.  The  child  was 
taught  to  dread  Empusa  or  Onoskelis  or  Oaoskolon,  the  monster  with  one  hu- 
man foot  and  one  of  brass,  which  dwelt  among  <iie  shades  of  niglit,  and  glided 
through  dusky  chambers  and  dismal  passages  to  devour  '  naughty  children.* 

Tbya — Sports — PasHmes. 
Amongst  the  Hellenese,  the  eariiest  toy  consisted,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
of  the  rattle,  said  to  be  the  invention  of  the  |4iilosopber  Arohytaa.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded balls  of  many  colors,  with  little  chariots,  sometimes  purchased  at  Athens 
in  the  fair  held  during  the  l^st  of  Zeus.  The  common  price  of  a  plaything  of 
this  kind  would  appear  to  be  an  obolos.  The  children  themselves,  as  without 
any  autlwrity  might  with  certainty  be  inferred,  employed  their  time  in  erecting 
walls  with  aand,  in  constructing  little  houses,  in  building  and  carving  ships,  in 
cutting  carts  or  chariots  out  of  leather,  in  fashioning  pome§[ranate  rinds  into 
the  shape  of  frogs,  and  in  forming  with  wax  a  thousand  diminutive  images, 
which  pursued  afterward  during  school  hoori  subjected  them  oocssioiiaUy  to 
severe  chastisement. 
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Another  amwemeiit  wliich  tbe  diOdfeD  of  Hc&as  shated  with  their  Men 
was  that  aflbrded  by  poppets,  which  were  probably  anHnyeDtion  or  the  remoC- 
eet  antiqaity.  Nameroos  women  appear  to  hsTe  eanoed  their  liyelihood  bj 
canyhig  roond  ftwn  Tillage  to  Tillage  these  lodierons  and  frolicsome  images, 
which  were  nsoallj  about  a  cubit  in  height,  and  may  be  fegarded  as  the  legiti- 
mate ancestors  of  Panch  and  Jody.  By  toodiing  a  single  string,  concealed 
from  the  spectators^  the  operator  oould  pot  her  mute  peHbnners  in  action,  cause 
them  to  more  OTeiy  limb  in  soccession,  spread  forth  the  hand%  sbntg  the  shoul- 
ders, turn  ronnd  the  neck,  roll  the  eyes,  and  appear  to  look  st  the  andienoe. 
After  this^  by  other  oontriranees  within  the  knagee^  they  eoold  be  made  to  go 
through  many  homoroos  eTolntions,  resembling  the  moTements  of  the  dance. 
These  exhibitors,  frequently  of  the  male  sex,  were  known  by  the  name  of  Ke«- 
rospastae.  This  art  passed,  together  with  other  Grecian  iUTentions,  into  Italy, 
where  it  was  already  fhmiliar  to  the  public  hi  the  days  of  Horace,  who^  in 
speaking  of  princes  goremed  by  fryorites,  oompares  them  to  poi^pets  in  the 
hands  of  the  shoWman. 

The  hoop,  too,  so  familiar  to  our  own  school-boys,  fbrmed  one  of  the  play- 
things of  Hellenic  children.  It  was  sometimes  made  of  bronse^  about  three 
ftet  in  diameter,  and  adorned  with  little  spherical  bells  and  nioyable  rings, 
which  jingled  as  it  rolled.    The  instrument  employed  to  urge 

tfc«  rolliaf  cirele*!  tptdl, 
as  Omy  expresses  it,  in  his  reminisoences  of  the  Eton  playgroimd,  was  crooked 
at  the  point,  and  called  a  plectron. 

Another  less  innocent  amusement  was  spfainin^  goldchafere,  which  appears 
to  have  afforded  the  Qreek  urchins  the  same  delight  as  tormenting  cockchafers 
does  their  successors  of  the  north.  This  species  of  beetle,  making  its  appear- 
ance when  the  apple-trees  were  in  bloom,  waa  therefore  called  MManthef  or 
apple-blossom.  Having  caught  it,  and  tied  a  linen  thread  about  its  l^t,  it  was 
let  loose,  and  the  fun  was  to  see  it  move  in  spiral  lines  through  the  air  aa  it  was 
twisted  by  tiie  thread. 

The  Muinda  was  our  'BlindmaD*s-biiff,'  *  Blind  Hob,'  <  Hobble  'em-blind,'  and 
*  Hood-man-blind,'  in  which,  as  with  us,  a  boy  asored  about  with  hia  eyes  band- 
aged, spreading  Ibrth  his  hands  and  crying  *  Beware  1'  If  he  eanght  any  of 
thoee  who  were  skipping  around  him,  the  captive  waa  compelled  to  enact  the 
blind-man  in  his  stead.  Another  form  of  the  game  was  fbr  the  seers  to  hide, 
and  the  blind-man  to  grope  ronnd  till  he  found  them ;  the  whole  probably  being 
a  rude  representation  of  Polypliemos  in  his  cave  searching  for  the  Greeks  who 
had  blinded  him.  A  third  fbrm  was,  for  the  bystanders  to  strike  or  tooch  the 
blindfolded  boy  until  he  could  dedare  who  had  touched  him,  when  the  person 
indicated  took  his  place.  To  this  the  Boman  soldiers  alluded  when  they  blind- 
folded our  Saviour  and  smote  him,  and  cried,  *  Prophesy  who  struck  thee.*  In 
the  KoUabismos,  the  Capifolet  of  the  French,  one  person  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  own  hands,  the  other  then  gaTe  him  a  gentle  blow,  and  the  point  was,  fbr 
the  blindfolded  man  to  guess  with  which  hand  he  had  been  stricken.  The 
Brazen  Fly  was  a  variety  of  Blindman's-buff,  in  which  a  boy,  havhig  his  eyes 
bound  with  a  fillet,  went  groping  round,  calling  out,  ^I  am  seeking  the  Brazen 
Fly.'  His  companions  replied,  *Toa  may  seek,  but  you  will  not  find  it' — at 
the  same  time  striking  him  with  oords  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  papyroa; 
and  thus  they  proceeded  tOl  one  of  them  waa  taken»  Apodidradcinda  (*hido 
and  seek,'  or  *  whoop  and  YkoWoaV^  w%a  ^Ift.^  much  as  It  is  now.    One  bqy 
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■bot  hifl  eyes,  or  they  were  kept  doeed  tor  him  hy  one  of  his  tofpieioiiB  oom- 
panionai  while  the  others  went  to  hide.  He  then  aslUed  forth  in  search  of  the 
party  who  lay  oonoealed,  while  each  of  them  endeavored  to  gain  the  post  of  the 
seeker;  and  the  firat  who  did  this  tunied  him  oat  and  took  his  place. 

Another  game  was  the  Ephedrismoi^  in  which  a  stone  called  the  Dioros  was 
set  up  at  a  certain  distance^  and  aimed  at  with  bowls  or  stones.  The  one  who 
missed  took  the  sucoessfiil  player  upon  bis  beck,  and  was  compelled  to  cany  hint 
about  blindfolded,  until  he  went  straight  fh>m  the  standing-point  to  the  Dioroa 

The  variety  called  Enootyle,— the  'Pick-back,*  or  *Pick-a-back,' of  English 
boys,  coneisted  in  one  lad's  placing  bis  hands  behind  his  back,  and  receiving 
therein  the  knees  of  his  conqueror,  wbo^  putting  his  fingers  over  the  bearer't 
ty9%  drove  him  about  at  his  pleasure.  This  game  was  also  called  the  Kube> 
sinda  and  Hippaa,  though,  according  to  the  oonjecture  of  Dr.  Hyde,  the  latter 
name  signified  rather  our  game  of  'Leap-iVog;^ — the  'mazidha*  of  the  Persians^ 
in  which  a  number  of  boys  stooped  down  with  the  hands  resting  on  the  knees^ 
in  a  row,  the  last  going  over  the  hades  of  all  the  other%  and  then  standing  first 

In  the  game  called  Chytrinda,  in  English  ' Hot-cockles,*  'Selling  of  pear%*  or 
'How  many  plumbs  for  a  penny,'  one  boy  sat  on  the  ground,  and  was  called 
the  chytra  or  po^  while  his  companions,  forming  themselves  into  «  ring,  ran 
round,  plucking^  pinching,  or  striking  him  as  they  went  If  he  who  enacted 
the  chytra  succeeded  in  seising  upon  one  of  the  buffeters,  the  captive  took  his 
place.  Poflbib^  it  was  during  this  phiy  that  a  mischievous  foundling,  contraiy 
to  rule,  poking;  as  be  ran  round,  the  boy  in  the  center  with  his  foot,  provoked 
fixmi  the  latter  the  saroasUo  inquiry, '  What]  dost  thou  kick  thy  mother  in  the 
belly  7'  alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  the  former  having  been  exposed  in  a 
chytra.  Another  form  of  the  Chytrinda  required  the  lad  in  the  center  to  movs 
about  with  a  pot  on  his  head,  where  he  held  it  with  his  left  hand,  while  the  others 
struck  him,  and  cried  out,  'Who  has  the  pot?*  To  which  he  replied,  'I  Mida%' 
endeavoring  all  the  while  to  reach  some  one  with  his  foot, — the  first  whom  ha 
thus  touched  be^  compelled  to  carry  round  the  pot  in  his  stead. 

The  Kynitinda  was  so  called  ftom  the  verb  xv»<«*  to  kiss,  as  appears  from 
Crates  in  his  '  Games,*  a  play  in  whk:b  the  poet  contrived  to  introduce  an 
account  of  this  and  nearly  all  the  other  juvenile  pastimes.  The  form  of  the 
sport  being  little  known,  the  learned  have  sometimes  confounded  it  with  a 
kind  of  salute  called  the  chytra  in  antiquity,  and  the  'Florentine  Kiss*  in 
modem  Italy,  in  wbk^  the  person  kissing  took  the  other  by  the  ears.  GirakU 
says  he  remembers,  when  a  boy,  that  his  fother  and  other  firiends,  when  kiss* 
ing  him,  used  sometimes  to  take  hokl  of  both  his  ears,  which  they  called  giving 
a  '  Florentine  kisa*  He  afterward  was  surprised  to  find  that  this  was  a  most 
sncient  pnictKe,  commemorated  both  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  It 
obtained  its  name,  as  he  conjectures,  from  the  earthen  vessel  called  chytra, 
which  had  two  handlea,  usually  laid  hokl  of  by  persons  drinking  out  of  it,  as  is 
still  the  practice  with  similar  uteneils  in  Spain. 

The  Epostrakismos  was  what  English  boys  call  'Ducks  and  Drakes,*  and 
sometimea,  among  our  ancestors  at  least,  '  A  duck  and  a  drake  and  a  white 
penny  cake,'  and  was  played  with  oyster^ella.  Standing  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  at  the  Pineeus,  for  example,  they  flung  the  shells  edgeways  over  the  water 
80  tliat  they  sliould  strike  it  and  bound  upward  again  and  again  from  its  surfoce. 
The  boy  whose  shell  made  most  leaps  before  sharing,  won  the  game.  Minucius 
Felix  gives  a  very  pretty  description  of  this  juvenile  sport    '  Behold^* 
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^bojrs  plajing'  in  Ih>lic8amd  riraiiy  with  shells  on  the  sea-riibre.  The  game 
consists  in  picking  up  fh>m  the  beach  a  shell  rendered  light  hj  the  constant 
action  of  the  wares,  and  standing  on  ap  eren  place,  and  inclining  the  bodj, 
holding  the  shell  flat  between  the  Angers,  and  throwing  it  with  the  greatest 
possible  fbree,  so  that  it  may  rase  the  sor&ce  of  the  sea  or  skim  along  while  it 
mores  with  gentle  flow,  or  glances  orer  the  tope  of  the  wares  as  thejr  leap  np 
in  its  track.  That  boj  is  esteemed  the  rictor  whose  shell  perfbrma  the  longest 
jonmej  or  makes  the  most  leaps  before  sinking/ 

The  Akinetinda  was  a  contention  between  boys,  in  which  some  of  them  en- 
dearored  to  maintain  his  position  nnmored.  Good  sport  nrast  hare  been  pro- 
dnced  by  the  next  game  called  Schoenophilinda,  or  *  Hiding  the  Rope/  Id  this 
a  nnmber  of  boys  sat  down  in  a  circle,  one  of  whom  had  a  rope  concealed 
About  his  person,  which  he  endearored  to  drop  secretly  beside  one  of  his  com- 
panions. If  he  succeeded,  the  unlucky  wight  was  started  like  a  hare  nwnd  the 
circle,  bis  enemy  following  and  laying  about  Iiis  shoulders.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  against  whom  the  plot  was  laid  detected  it,  he  obtained  i)08sessiott 
of  the  rope  and  enjoyed  the  satisfactk>n  of  flogging  the  plotter  orer  the  same 
course. 

The  Basilinda  was  a  game  in  which  one  obtained  by  lot  the  rank  of  a  king, 
and  the  ranquished,  whether  one  or  many,  became  subject  to  him,  to  do  what' 
erer  he  should  order.  It  passed  down  to  the  Christians,  and  was  more  espe- 
cially practiced  during  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  It  is  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  Forfeits^  and  was  ibrmerly  called  *One  penny,'  *One  penny  come 
after  me,'  *  Questions  and  commands,'  'The  choosing  of  king  and  queen  oo 
Twelflh  night.'  In  the  last  mentioned  sense  it  is  still  preralent  in  France, 
where  it  is  customary  for  bakers  to  make  a  present  to  the  families  they  serre, 
ef  a  large  cake  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  in  which  a  small  kidney  bean  has  been 
concealed.  The  cake  is  cut  up,  the  pieces  are  distributed  to  the  company,  and 
the  person  who  gets  the  bean  is  king  of  the  feast.  This  game  entered  in  Greece 
likewise  into  the  amusements  of  grown  people,  both  men  and  women,  ae  well 
as  of  children,  and  an  anecdote,  connected  with  it,  is  told  of  Phiyne,  who  hap- 
pened one  day  to  be  at  a  mixed  party  where  it  was  played.  By  chance  it  fdl 
to  her  lot  to  play  the  queen ;  upon  which,  obserring  that  her  female  companions 
were  rouged  and  lilied  to  the  eyes,  she  maliciously  ordered  a  basin  and  towel  to 
be  brouglit  in,  and  that  every  woman  should  wash  her  fiioe.  Conscious  of  her 
own  native  beauty,  she  began  the  operation,  and  only  appeared  tlie  fresher  and 
more  lovely.  But  alas  hr  the  others  1  When  the  auchusa,  peimmutbion,  and 
phukos  had  been  remored  by  the  water,  their  fi'e<^ed  and  coarse  skins  exposed 
them  to  general  laughter. 

The  Ostrakinda  was  a  game  purely  jurenOe.  A  knot  of  boy%  baring  drawn 
a  line  on  the  g^nnd,  separated  into  two  parties.  A  small  earthenware  disk  or 
ORtrakoD,  one  side  blade  with  pitch,  the  other  white,  was  then  produced,  and 
each  party  chose  a  side,  white  or  black.  The  disk  was  then  pitched  along  the 
line,  and  the  party  whose  side  came  np  was  accounted  rictorions,  and  prepared 
to  pursue  while  the  others  turned  round  and  fled.  The  boy  first  caught  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  ass,  and  was  compelled  to  sit  down,  the  game  appar- 
ently proceeding  till  all  were  thus  caught  and  placed  hors  de  wmbat  He  who 
threw  the  oetrakon  cried  *  night  or  day,'  the  black  side  being  termed  nighty  and 
the  opposite  day.  It  was  called  the  'Twiriing  the  ostrakon/  Plato  aUodes 
to  it  in  the  Fhtedros. 
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IFhe  DieUrartiiida,  'Franoh  afkd  Sngligh,*  was  plAjad  diieflj  in  the  patottra, 
and  oocaaiQiiaUj  alaewhere.    It  ooniiated  aimplj  in  two  partiaa  of  bojs  lajing, 
hold  of  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  polling  till  one  by  one  the  atronger  had  ' 
drawn  over  the  weaker  to  their  aide  of  the  gronnd. 

The  Phryginda  waa  a  game  in  which,  holding  a  number  of  amooth  and  deli-  - 
Gate  ftagmenta  of  pottery  between  the  fingen  of  the  left  hand,  they  atrock  them  : 
in  aooceaaion  with  the  right  ao  aa  apparently  to  prodace  a  kind  of  moaic. 

There  was  another  game  called  Eyndaliamoa,  played  with  abort  batona,  and  / 
requiring  considerable  strength  and  qnicknesa  of  eye.    A  stick  haying  been 
fixed  upright  in  a  looae  moist  aoil,  the  business  was  to  dislodge  it  by  throwing 
at  it  other  batons  from  a  distance;  whence  the  proTeib^  'Nail  ia  driren  oat  by 
nail,  and  baton  by  baton.*    A  person  who  played  at  this  game  was  called  by  - 
some  of  the  Doric  poets  Kyndalopectea.    A  similar  game  is  played  in  England, 
in  which  the  prize  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the-  upright  stick.    The  player  wins;*- 
when  the  prize  ialla  without  tlie  bole  whence  the  upright  has  been  dialodged.  ■ 

The  game  of  Ascoliasmos  branched  off-  into  sereral  varieties,  and  allbrded  > 
the  Athenian  rustics  no  small  degree,  of  sport  The  flut  and  most  sUnple  form  . 
consisted  in  hopping  on  one  foot,  sometimes  in  pairs,  to  see  which  'in  this  way  ." 
conld  go  furthest  On  other  ocoaakma  the  hopper  undertook  to  orertake  certain 
of'  his  companions  who  were  allowed  the  use.  of  both  legs. '  If  he  could  touch  • 
one  of  them  he  came  off  conqueror.  This  vairety  of  the  game  appears  to  hsTe  * 
been  the  Empusae  ludus  of  the  Romaoa  'Scotch  hoppers,*  or  *Fox  to  thy.  i 
hole,'  in  which  boys,  hoppfaig  on  one  leg;  beat  one  another  with  glovea  or  pieces 
of  leather  tied  at  the  end  of  strings,  or  knotted  handkerchieft,  as  in  the  didbU. ' 
boiteux  of  the  French.  At  other  timea  victory  depended  on  the  number  of  hops,  ' 
all  hopping  together  and  counting  their  springs, — the  highest  of  course  winning.  ; 
But  the  moat  amusing  variety  of  the  game  waa  that  practiced  during  the  Dio-  : 
nysiac  festival  of  the  Aakolia.  Skins  filled  with  wine  or  inflated  witli  air,  and  • 
extremely  well  oiled,  were  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  on  theae  the  shoeless 
rustics  leaped  with  one  leg  and  endeavored  to  maintain  a  footing,  which  they  ' 
seldom  could  on  account  of  their  alipperiness.  However,  he  who  succeeded  * 
carried  off  Uie  skin  of  wine  as  his  prizei 

Playing  at  ball  was  common,  and  received  varioua  names.    Episkyros,  Phsd- 
ninda,  Aporraxia,  and  Ourania.    The  first  of  these  games  waa  also  known  by  : 
the  names  of  the  Ephebike  and  the  Epikoinoa.    It  was  played  thus:  a  number 
of  young  men,  assembling  together  in  a  pkoe  covered  with  sand  or  dust,  drew 
across  it  a  atraight  line,  whk^  they  called  Skyroa,  and  at  equal  distances,  on 
either  side,  another  line.    Then  placing  the  ball  on  the  Skyroa,  they  divided  ^ 
into  two  equal  partiea,  and  retreated  each  to  their  linea,  fiom  which  they  imme-  ' 
diately  afterward  rushed  forward  to  aeize  the  baU.    The  person  who  picked  it 
up,  then  cast  it  toward  the  extreme  line  of  the  oppoaite  party,  whose  business 
it  was  to  intercept  and  throw  it  back,  and  they  won  who  by  force  or  cunning 
compelled  their  opponenta  to  overstep  the  boundary  linei 

The  Phsninda  ia  a  game  in  which  the  player,  appearing  as  though  he  would 
throw  a  ball  at  one  person,  be  immediately  aent  it  at  another,  tbua  deluding 
the  expectation  of  the  former.  It  appears  at  first  to  have  been  played  with  the 
small  ball  called  Harpaaton,  though  the  game  with  the  large  aoft  one  may  after- 
ward, perhapa,  have  also  been  called  Pb»ninda.  The  variety  named  Aporraxia  ^ 
consisted  in  throwing  the  ball  with  acme  forqn  agdlnst  the  gronnd  and  repelling  ; 
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it ooaHttotiy  is  Jl  rebooildad;  h^^wfao  did  tflU  mogi  ftnaesfly  wiaidng.  In 
the  guoe  e«Ued  Ooraaiar  tiw  plagror,  bencUag  back  hig  hoiy,  flung  up  tlit  ball 
wlUi  aU  his  mig^  into  tbe  air;  an  wbieh  tb«ia  aroaa  a  aonientioa  anumg  bis 
companions  who  should  first  catefa  it  in  its  descent,  as  Uonar  anfioan  to  inti- 
mate in  his  dosoriptloD  of  tbe  Ph«aoian  sport  TImj  Itkowise  plajed  at  Ml  ki 
the  modern  fiHBhteD  against  a  wnll,  in  wliicfa  tbe  pefson  who  kept  it  np  longest 
won,  and  was  caiied  king;  tbe  one  who  lost,  oblaiaed  ttie  name  of  ass,  and  was 
cotistraiiied  bj  Hm  laws  of  the  game  to  perfonn  any  task  sst  fain  hy  tbe  king. 

A  game  genecally  plajed  in  the  gTnnasia  waa  tbe  Skapeida.  In  this  a  post 
Was  set  np  with  a  bole  near  tbe  top  and  a  rape  passed  tbrongfa  it.  Two  joong 
men  then  seised  eadb  one  end  of  the  mpe,  and  tnrnfaig  their  bade  to  the  post,  ex- 
erted their  ntmosi  strength  to  diaw  their  antagonist  np  the  beaoL  Ha  who 
raised  his  opponent  highest,  won.  Bometimee  tbej  tried  their  strength  by  bind- 
ing tbemselTcs  together,  back  to  bade,  and  pnlMng  dtflBbrent  ways. 

Another  game^  not  entirelj  confined  to  children,  was  Ibo  CbaOdsmos,  which 
consisted  in  twisting  round  rapidly  en  a  board  or  taUe  a  pieeo  of  moacj,  and 
placing  tbe  point  of  tbe  finger  so  dexterously  on  its  npper  edge  aa  to  put  a  stop 
to  its  motion  without  permitting  it  to  fiJL 

In  the  game  of  astragals^  the  Pernans,  as  is  implied  in  the  name  giren  aborc^ 
often  use  six  bones^  while  the  Greeks  employed  only  four,  whicfa  were  thrown 
eitber  on  a  table  or  on  the  floor.  Acoording  to  Lndaa,  the  hudile  bones  were 
sometinies  those  of  tbe  Aftican  gazelle. 

The  sereral  sides  of  the  astragal  or  buckle  bone  had  their  character  expressed 
by  numbers,  and  obtained  separate  names,  which  dotermmed  tbe  Tslue  of  tbe 
throw.  Thus,  the  side  showing  the  Monaa  was  called  tbe  Dog^  the  opposite 
side  Chias,  and  the  throw  Qiios.  In  cockall  as  in  dice  there  are  neither  twos 
nor  fires.  Tbe  bigbest  number,  six,  was  called  tbe  €k>an ;  the  Dog  or  one  was 
called  the  Chian  or  dog-chance ;  to  which  the  old  proverb  alluded  KaSor  rgir  xtw% 
six  to  one.  To  bare  the  Dog  torn  up  was  to  lose,  benoe,  perhaps,  the  phrase, 
'going  to  the  dogs,'  that  ia,  playing  a  loaing  game.  The  throw  of  eigbt  was 
denominated  Stesichoro%  beoanse  tbe  poet's  tomb  at  Himera  consisted  of  a  per* 
feet  octagon.  Among  the  forty  who  succeeded  to  the  thirty  at  Athens,  Euripi* 
des  was  one,  and  henoe,  if  the  throw  of  the  astragals  amounted  to  forty  points, 
th^  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Euripides. 

To  play  at  Odd  or  Even  was  common;  so  that  we  find  Plato  describing  a 
knot  of  boys  engaged  in  this  game  in  a  oomer  of  the  undresshig  room  of  tbe 
gymnaaium.  There  waa  a  kind  of  dirination  by  astragals,  the  bones  being  bidp 
den  under  the  hand,  and  the  one  party  guessing  whether  they  were  odd  or  eren. 
The  same  game  was  occasionally  played  with  beans,  walnuts,  or  almonds,  or 
even  with  money,  if  we  may  credit  Aristophanes,  who  describes  oectain  senring* 
men  playing  at  Odd  or  Eren  with  golden  staters.  There  was  a  game  called  Eis 
Omillan,  in  which  they  drew  a  cirde  on  the  ground,  and,  standing  at  a  little 
distance,  pitched  tbe  astragals  at  it;  to  win  consisting  in  making  them  remain 
'  within  the  ring.  Another  iorm  of  the  Eis  Omillan  was  to  place  a  trained  quail 
within  a  drde,  on  a  table  for  example,  out  of  which  tbe  point  was  to  drire  it 
by  tapping  it  with  the  middle  finger.  If  it  reared  at  the  blow,  and  retreated 
beyond  the  line^  its  master  lost  his  wager.  The  play  called  Tropa  was  also  gen* 
erslly  performed  with  astragals,  which  were  pitched  into  a  small  bole,  formed 
to  reoeire  such  things  when  skiUfiilly  thrown. 


ourpujcnoit.  ^42 
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Age  of  School  Attendance, 

At  te^en  yewi  old,  bojt  were  removed  fhHn  the  harein  and  sent  under  the 
care  of  a  governor  to  a  pubUc  achool,  which,  fh>m  the  stoty  of  Bedreddin  Haa- 
aan,  we  find  to  have  been  formerly  the  |iractice  among  the  Arabs,  even  for  the 
sons  of  distinguished  men  and  Wezeers.  *  When  seven  years  had  passed  over 
him,  his  grandfather  (Shemseddeen,  Weseer  of  the  Bultan  of  Egypt,)  committed 
hkn  to  a  schoolmaster,  whom  he  ohargcd  to  educate  him  with  graat  eaie.' 

ICisohievoos  no  doobt  the  boya  of  Hellaa  were^  as  boya  wiU  every  where  bi^ 
and  many  pranks  would  they  play  hi  spite  of  ^e  crabbed  old  staves  set  over 
them  by  their  parents;  oo  which  aooount^  probably,  it  is  tliat  Plato  consUen 
boys,  of  all  wild  beasta,  the  moat  audackxia,  plotting^  fiercs^  and  intraotaUei. 
But  the  urchins  now  found  that  it  waa  one  thing  to  nestle  under  mamma's  winf 
at  home,  and  another  to  delve  under  the  direction  oTa  riidnskalni^  and  at  school 
hours,  after  the  bitter  roots  of  knowledgeu  For  tlie  school-boya  of  Greece  tasted 
very  little  of  the  sweets  of  bed  after  dawn.  'They  rose  with  the  tight,'  sayi 
Luciao,  'and  with  pure  water  washed  away  the  resMuna  of  aleep^  whi<di  sUU 
lingered  on  their  eyelkis.*  Having  breakfiuted  on  bread  and  fruit,  to  whmb^ 
through  the  alliuremeata  of  their  pedagoguea,  they  spsaetimee  added  wine,  thej 
sallied  forth  to  the  dkiaskaleion,  or  scfaoolDMStcr's  lair,  as  the  comic  poets  jooi^ 
larly  termed  it,  summer  and  winter,  whether  the  moining  smelt  of  balsa,  or  was 
deformed  by  sleet  or  snow,  drifting  like  meal  (rom  a  sieve  down  the  rocks  of  the 
AcropoUSb 

Aristophanes  has  left  us  a  picture,  dashed  off  with  his  usual  grotesque  vigOTi 
of  t  troop  of  Attm  lada  marching  on  a  wintor'a  morning  to  sofaool: 

Now  win  I  fkflCoh  Um  inciMit  plan  of  tnlniiw, 
Vfhm  yank*  wm  im  «««•  tod  wkdon  BoanthuL 
Fint,  modntjr  mtraiiMd  Um  jrouUifnl  Toiet 
80  tlhat  ao  brawl  wu  kMid.    lo  erdtar  nMftd, 
The  bojt  fnNn  «ll  Um  otichborhond  appMnd, 
Marehinff  to  leliool,  naked,  thoofh  down  the  diy 
TtunUedlka  flaky  eeow  like  floor  ftoa  mots. 
Arrived,  and  teated  wide  epart,  the  matter 
Ffnt  taiifhc  Chem  how  to  ehenl  Atheae*e  pimiM^ 
Pallet  unooaqQered,  ■tonncr  uf  eitiea!*  or 
Bbout  fhr  leaododinf  *  In  the  mtff-mnm  nelee 
Their  fcthen  laeioed.    And  if  khreo^  taen  ecaeeH 
Soae  innovation  hunter  ■traJoed  hit  thro«t 
With  ScunH  ie^  minckM  and  qoaverif, 
Like  ai^  Siphnian  or  CMan  fb|^ 
At  ia  too  mueh  the  (kthioo  tlnee  that  Phrjuie 
Bvooght  o*er  Ionian  airt— quiekljr  the  teoaifa 
RaioM  on  hit  thoolden  blowt  like  bail  at  ooo 
Plettinff  Um  Motet*  dovmlhlL    InthePakMlfa 
Gutton  leqaired  them  deoently  to  tit. 
Decent  to  rite.  troooUiinff  the  tandy  Ooor 
liMt  any  iiaeea  ti  their  nrm  thoald  linger 
Uotif  htly  on  the  dott    When  in  the  bath 
Grave  wai  their  manner,  their  behavior  ehaete. 
At  table,  too,  no  ttimulating  dithet, 
Snatched  from  their  eldert,  tueh  at  flth  or  anil, 
Panley  or  radithee  or  thnialiee,  routed 
The  tuimberiaf  pamiooa, 

Aristotle,  enumerating  Arohytaa*  rattle  among  the  principal  toj^  of  cfaUdreiv 
denominates  education  the  rattle  of  boys.  In  order,  too,  that  its  effect  might  be 
the  more  sure  and  permanent,  no  holidays  or  vacations  appear  to  have  been 
allowed,  while  irregularity  or  lateness  of  attondanoe  waa  severriy  punbhed. 

•A\nd§tiU9m9LJiika*9M»umtr9mdOuiemt^fJimeim»Grmt$,   L  MMOi. 
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Lacian,  speaking  of  the  attendants  of  jonths  in  the  better  times  of  the  re- 
publiCi  describes  them  as  an  honorable  company  who  followed  their  jonng  mas- 
ters to  the  schools,  not  with  combs  and  looking-glasses  like  the  attendants  of 
ladies,  but  with  the  venerable  instruments  of  wisdom  in  their  hands,  manjr- 
leayed  tablets  or  books  recording  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  or  if  pro- 
ceeding to  the  music-master  bearing,  instead  of  these,  the  melodious  Ijre. 

Diogenes  as  a  Teacher. 

In  fiict,  the  fortunes  of  war  often  in  those  days  reduced  men  of  yirtue  and 
ability  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  when  they  would  naturally  be  chosen  as  the 
govemors  of  youth.  Thus  we  find  Diogenes  the  Cynic  purchased  by  a  rich 
Corinthian,  who  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  sons.  The  account  which 
antiquity  has  left  us  of  his  sale,  reception  by  his  master,  and  manner  of  teach- 
ing, being  extremely  brie(|  we  shall  here  give  it  entire.  Hermippoa,  who  wrote 
a  small  treatise  called  the  Sale  of  Diogenes,  observes  that  when  the  philosopher 
was  exposed  in  the  slave-market  and  interrogated  respecting  his  qualifications! 
he  replied  that '  he  could  command  men ;'  and  then  addressing  himself  to  th» 
herald,  bade  him  inquire  whether  there  was  any  one  present  who  wanted  a 
master.  Being  forbidden  to  sit  down,  he  said:  *This  matters  nothmg,  lor  fish 
are  bought  in  whatever  way  they  may  lie.'  He  remarked  also^  that  he  won- 
dered that  when  people  were  buying  a  pot  or  a  dish  they  examined  it  on  all 
sides,  whereas  when  they  purchased  a  man  they  were  contented  with  shnply 
looking  at  him.  Afterward,  when  he  had  become  the  slave  of  Xeniades,  he  in- 
formed his  owner  that  he  expected  the  same  obedience  paid  to  him  as  men  yield 
to  a  pilot  or  a  physician. 

It  is  fiirther  related  by  Eubulos,  who  likewise  wrote  a  treatise  on  this  inft- 
dent)  that  Diogenes  conducted  with  the  utmost  care  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren under  his  charge.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  studies,  be  taught  them  to 
ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  to  \iae  the  sling,  and  to  throw  the  jav^n.  In  the  palaes- 
tra, moreover,  where,  contrary  to  the  Athenian  practice  he  remained  to  watch 
over  the  boys,  Diogenes  would  not  permit  the  master  of  the  gymnasium  to  ex- 
ercise them  after  the  manner  of  the  athleta ;  but  in  those  parts  only  of  gym- 
nastics, which  had  a  tendenqr  to  animate  them  and  strengthen  their  constitutions. 
They  learned  also  by  heart,  under  his  direction,  numerous  sentences  from  the 
poets  and  historians,  as  well  as  from  his  own  writinga  It*  was  his  practice  like- 
wise very  g^atly  to  abridge  his  explanations  in  order  that  they  might  the  more 
easily  be  committed  to  memory.  At  home  he  habituated  them  to  wait  on  them- 
selves, to  be  content  with  frugal  fare,  and  drink  water,  IK>m  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  others  drank  wine.  He  accustomed  them  to  cut  their  hair  dose, 
not  to  be  fastidious  in  dress,  and  to  walk  abroad  with  him  bare  foot  and  without 
a  chiton,  silent  and  with  downcast  eyes.  He  also  went  out  with  them  to  hunt 
On  their  part  they  took  great  care  of  him,  and  pleaded  his  cause  with  their 
parents.  He  therefore  grew  old  in  the  family,  and  they  performed  for  him  the 
rites  of  sepulture.  Now  what  Diogenes  was  in  the  house  of  Xeniades^  numer- 
ouM  pesdagogues  were  doubtless  found  to  be  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 

CodnUnaie  Authority  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 

Socrates,  interrogating  the  youth  respecting  the  course  of  his  studies,  inquires 
ardily  whether,  when  in  the  harem,  he  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  permit- 
ted to  play  with  his  mother's  wool  basket^  and  loom,  and  spatbe^  and  sbotOe? 


*If  I  Kmdied  them,*  replied  lytii,  Iragfaing^  'I  should  aodii  IM  the  weight 
of  the  ahuttie  upon  mj  fingwi.' 

'Butf'  proceeds  the  philosopher,  'if  yoor  mother  or  ihther  require  snj  thing 
to  be  read  or  written  for  them,  thej,  prohablj,  prefer  your  serrioes  to  those  of 
any  other  person?' 

*  No  doubt* 

'And  in  this  case,  as  70a  haye  been  instmcted  in  reading  and  spelling,  they 
allow  you  to  proceed  according  to  your  own  knowledge.  So  likewise,  when 
you  play  to  them  on  the  lyre,  they  suffer  you,  as  you  please,  to  relax  or  tighten 
the  chords,  to  touch  them  with  the  fingers,  or  strike  them  with  the  plectron,— 
do  they  not?' 

'CerUinly.' 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  authority  of  the  parents  was  equal; 
though  generally  at  Athens,  as  Plato  elsewhere  complains,  greater  reverence 
was  paid  to  the  commands  of  the  mother  eyen  than  to  those  of  the  father. 

Publk  Supervitum — SophnmitkB, 
Public  sdiools  were  by  law  forbidden  to  be  opened  before  sunrise^  and  wer» 
closed  at  sunset;  nor  during  the  day  could  any  other  men  be  introduced  beaidet 
the  teachers,  though  it  appears  from  some  of  Plato's  dialogues  that  this  enact** 
ihent  was  not  yeiy  strictly  obseryed.  To  prevent  habits  of  brawling,  boys  were 
forbidden  to  assemble  in  crowds  in  the  streets  00  their  way  to  school  Nor' 
were  these  laws  deemed  sufficient ;  but  still  further  to  protect  their  morals^  tern 
annual  magistrates  called  Bophronistso,  one  from  eai^  tribe,  were  elected  by 
show  of  hands,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  watch  over  the  manners  of  youth. 
This  magistracy  dated  as  fiir  back  as  the  age  of  Solon,  and  continued  in  foroa. 
to  the  latest  timea  The  Qymnasiarch,  another  magistrate^  was  intrusted  with 
ibe  superintendence  of  the  gymnasia,  which,  like  the  public  games  and  festivals^ 
appeared  to  require  peculiar  care. 

8ehool'kim$e8, 
It  has  sometimes  been  imagined  that  in  Greece  separate  edifices  were  not 
erected  as  with  us  expressly  for  scfaool*houses,  but  that  both  the  didaskolos  and' 
the  philosopher  taught  their  pupils  in  fields^  gardens,  or  shady  groves.    But. 
t^is  was  not  the  common  practice,  though  many  schoolmasters  appear  to  have 
Had  no  other  place  wherein  to  assemble  their  pupils  than  the  portico  of  a 
temple*  or  some  sheltered  corner  in  the  street,  where  in  spite  of  the  din  of - 
business  and  the  throng  of  passengers,  the  worship  of  learning  was  poblidy 
performed.    Here,  too,  the  muslo-masters  fheqnently  gave  their  loosens,  whether 
in  singing  or  on  the  lyre^  which  practice  explains  the  anecdote  of  the  musician, - 
who,  hearing  the  crowd  applaud  one  of  his  scholarB,  gave  him  a  box  on 
the  ear,  observing;  'Had  you  played  well,  these  bkxdcheads  would  not  have 
praised  you.' 

>  For  the  children  of  the  noble  and  the  opulent  spacions  structures  were  raised, ' 
and  furnished  with  tables,  desks, — for  that  peculiar  species  of  grammateioD 
which  resembled  the  plate  cupboard,  can  have  been  nothing  but  a  desk, — ^forms, 

*  In  tha  Antiehita  di  Ereolano  (t  iii.  p.  913.)  w«  find  a  reprtMoUtioa  of  one  of  Umm  Mboob 
duriiif  the  infliction  of  corporal  chart tiiaeat.  NumoroiM  boyt  aio  nated  oa  formt  raading ,  white 
a  delioqurat  ia  honod  on  tho  bacli  of  another  in  tho  trae  Etonian  ityla.  Ona  of  tho  camiSeat 
hol&  hit  left,  while  another  appUet  the  birch  to  hb  naked  ba^.  OoeaaioBany  in  Oreeee,  we  find 
thiAfbeboji  were  floned  with  a  leek  laliMi  eft  binb.  ^ 
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and  whfttioey«r  ebe  (heir  itttdioi  Mqoiied.  MeBtkn  U  nade  of  a  acdiool  mt 
Chios  which  contained  one  hundred  and  twentj  bq|F%  all  of  whom  aaTe  -on*, 
vere  kiUad  b J  tfaa  fiOiiBg  in  of  Hm  rooC 

Sdiool  Apparaius  and  EquipmeiU, 

In  the  interior  of  the  school  there  was  commonly  an  oratory  adorned  with 
fldtatues  of  the  MuseSi  where^  prohabllj  in  a  kind  of  fon^  was  kept  a  supply  of 
pure  water  for  the  boys.  Pretending  often,  when  they  were  not^  to  be  thirsty, 
they  would  steal  in  knots  to  this  oratory,  and  there  amuse  themselves  by  splash- 
ing the  water  over  each  other;  on  which  account  the  legislator  ordained  that 
strict  watch  should  be  kept  over  it  Every  morning  the  forms  were  spunged, 
the  school-room  was  cleanly  swept,  the  ink  ground  ready  for  use,  and  all  thixigs 
were  put  in  order  for  the  business  of  the  dsy> 

/  The  apparatus  of  an  ancient  school  was  somewhat  complicated:  There  were 
/  mathematical  instruments,  globes,  maps,  and  charts  of  the  heavens,  together 
'  with  boards  whereon  to  trace  geometrical  figures,  tablets,  large  and  small,  of 
box-wood,  fir,  or  ivory,  triangular  in  form,  some  folding  with  two,  and  others 
with  many  leaves;  books  too  and  paper,  skins  of  parcbaoent,  wax  for  coverag 
the  tableta,  wbiob,  if  we  may  beLieve  Aristophanea,  people  sometimea  ate  when 
they  were  hungry. 

To  the  above  were  added  rulers,  reed-pens,  pen-oases^  penknives,  penoOa,  and 
list,  though  not  least,  the  rod  which  kept  them  to  the  steady  use  of  all  tbeis 
tbfaigib 

SehocA  JFkes — Ebmer's  Toother, 

Schools  were  private  speculations,  and  each  master  was  regulated  in  his 
charges  by  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  and  the  fortunes  of  his  pupOs. 
Some  appear  to  have  been  extremely  moderate  in  Ihehr  demands.  There  was^ 
fbr  example,  a  schoolmaster  named  Hippomachos,  upon  entering  whose  estab» 
lishment  boys  were  required  to  pay  down  a  mina,  after  which  they  might  re> 
main  as  long  and  benefit  by  his  instructions  as  much  as  they  pleased.  Didaska- 
loi  were  not,  however,  held  in  sufficient  respect,  though  as  their  scholars  wfre 
aometimea  very  numerous,  as  many  for  examine  as  a  hundred  and  twenty,  it 
muat  often  have  happened  that  they  became  wealthy.  From  the  life  of  Homer, 
attributed  to  Hierodotoa,  we  glean  some  fow  partwulars  respecting  the  conditiott 
of  a  aohoolmaster  m  remoter  agea.  Phemios,  it  is  there  related,  kept  a  school 
at  Smyrna,  where  be  taught  boys  their  letters  and  all  those  other  parts  of  edup 
cation  then  oomprebended  under  the  term  of  musia  His  slave  Chrithei%  tha 
Bother  of  the  poet,  spun  and  wove  the  wool  which  Phemios  reoeived  in  pay- 
ment ftcm  his  scholars.  She  likewise  introduced  into  his  house  great  elegance 
and  ftngality,  which  so  pleased  the  sohoohnaster  that  it  induced  him  to  marry 
her.  Under  this  man,  aooording  to  the  tradition  reoeived  in  Greece,  Homer 
studied,  and  made  so  great  a  proficiency  in  knowledge  that  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  ooBUMnoe  inatructor  himaelf  He  therefore  proceeded  to  Chioa,  and  opened 
a  school  where  he  initiated  the  youth  in  the  beauties  of  epic  poetry,  and,  per- 
forming his  duties  with  great  wisdom,  obtained  many  admirers  among  the 
Chians,  became  wealthy,  and  took  a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 

Bubjeds  of  InstmeHon, 
The  earliest  task  to  be  performed  at  school  was  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  characters,  large  and  small,  to  spell  n9x%  next  to  read.    Herodoi  tiM 
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Sophist  experienced  mach  yexatioii  flom  tbe  stupidity  exhibited  in  achieving 
this  enterprise  bj  Us  aon  Attieiii»  whose  menMxy  was  so  sluggish  that  he  oonld 
not  even  recoUect  the  Cbrist-cross-row.  To  oreroome  this  extraordinary  diiU« 
ness,  he  educated  along  with  him  twentj-iour  little  alaTes  of  his  own  age,  ttpon 
whom  he  bestowed  tba  names  of  the  letters,  so  that  young  Atttcus  might  bo 
compelled  to  learn  his  alphabet  as  he  played  with  his  companions,  now  caHiog 
out  lor  Omicron  now  ibr  Flu.  In  teaching  the  art  of  writing,  their  practioe 
nearly  resembled  our  own ;  tbe  master  traced  with  what  we  must  call  a  psnoQ 
(x^o^lr),  a  number  of  characters  on  a  tablet,  and  the  pnpil  fi>Uowing  with  the 
pen  the  guidance  of  the  faint  lines  before  him,  accustomed  his  fingers  to  perform 
tbe  requisite  moTements  with  adroitness.  These  things  were  necessarily  the 
first  step  in  the  first  dass  of  studies,  which  were  denominated  munc,  and  corn- 
prehended  every  thing  connected  with  the  development  of  the  mind ;  and  th^ 
were  carried  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  second  division  called  gymnastics 
was  commenced.  They  reversed  the  plan  commonly  adopted  among  ourselves^ 
for  with  them  poetry  preceded  prose,  a  practioe  which,  coupenitiag  with  their 
susceptible  temperament,  impressed  upon  the  national  mind  that  imaginative 
char^jcter  for  which  it  was  preeminently  distinguished.  And  tbe  poets  in  whose 
works  they  were  first  initiated  were  of  all  the  most  poetical,  the  authors  of  lyri- 
cal and  ditliyrambto  pieces,  selections  from  whose  verses  they  committed  to 
memory,  tlius  acquiring  eurly  a  rich  store  of  sentences  and  imagery  ready  to  be 
adduced  in  argument  or  illustration,  to  furnish  familiar  allusions  or  to  be  woven 
into  the  texture  of  tlieir  style. 

AriUmeiie. 

Among  the  other  branches  of  knowledge  roost  nsoessary  to  be  studied,  and 
to  which  tltey  applied  themselves  nearly  fVom  tbe  outset,  was  arithmetic,  with- 
out some  inkling  of  which,  a  roan,  in  Plato's  opinion,  could  scarcely  be  a  dtiaen 
at  all.  For,  as  he  observes,  there  is  no  art  or  science  which  does  not  stand  in 
some  need  of  it,  especially  the  art  of  war,  where  many  combinations  depend 
entirely  on  numbers.  And  yet  Agamemnon,  in  aome  of  tbe  old  tragic  poetii 
was  represented  by  Pahunedes  as  wholly  ignorant  of  oalculatkm,  so  that  possi- 
bly, as  Socrates  jocularly  observes,  be  oould  not  reckon  his  own  fbet  The  im- 
portance attached  to  this  branch  of  education,  no  where  more  apparent  than  In 
the  dialogues  of  FUito^  Aimishes  one  proof  that  the  Athenians  were  preem- 
inently men  of  business,  who,  in  all  their  admiration  Ibr  the  good  and  beautifhl, 
never  lost  sight  of  those  things  which  promote  the  comfort  of  life,  and  enable  a 
man  effectually  to  perform  his  ordinary  duties.  With  the  same  views  were 
geometry  and  astronomy  pursued.  For,  in  the  Republic,  Olauoon,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  popular  opinion,  confesses  at  once^  upon  the  mentioQ 
of  geometry,  that,  as  it  b  applicable  to  the  business  of  war,  it  would  be  most 
useful  He  could  discover  the  superiority  of  tbe  geometrician  over  the  ignorant 
man  in  pitching  a  camp,  in  the  taking  of  places,  in  contracting  or  expanding 
the  ranks  of  an  army,  and  all  those  other  military  movements  practiced  in  bat- 
tles, marches,  or  sieges.  To  Plato,  however,  this  was  its  least  recommendation. 
He  conceived  that,  in  the  search  after  goodness  and  truth,  the  study  of  thfai 
science  was  especially  beneficial  to  the  mind,  both  because  it  deals  in  positive 
verities,  and  thus  begets  a  love  of  them,  and  likewise  superinduces  the  habit 
of  seeking  them  through  lengthened  investigation,  and  of  being  satisfied  wftfa 
nothing  lees. 
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In  the  studj  of  Mtronomy  itBeU|  a  ooaree  and  obTioua  utility  was  almost  of 
neoessitj  the  first  thing  aimed  at^  and  even  in  the  age  of  SoorateSi  when  philo- 
sophical wants  were  keenly  felt  in  addition  to  those  of  the  animal  and  civil  life, 
there  were  evidently  teachers  who  considered  it  neoessary  to  justify  such  pnr^ 
suits,  by  showing  their  bearing  o'n  the  system  of  loss  and  profit  For  when 
Socrates  comes,  in  his  ideal  scheme  of  education,  to  touch  on  this  science, 
Olaucon,  the  practical  man,  at  once  recognizes  its  useAilness,  not  only  in  hus- 
bandry and  navigation,  but  in  aflSurs  military. 

Muaic 

If  usic  was  employed  in  the  education  of  the  Greeks  to  effect  several  purposes. 
First,  to  soothe  and  mollify  the  fierceness  of  the  national  character,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  lessons  of  the  poets,  which  delivered  amid  the  sounding  of 
melodious  strings,  when  the  soul  was  rapt  and  elevated  by  harmony,  by  the  ex- 
citement of  numbers,  by  the  magic  of  the  sweetest  associations,  took  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  mind,  and  generally  retained  it  during  life.  Secondly,  it  enabled 
the  citizens  graceftilly  to  perform  their  part  in  the  amusements  of  social  life, 
every  person  being  in  his  turn  called  upon  at  entertainments  to  sing  or  play 
upon  the  lyre.  Thirdly,  it  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  join  in  the  sacred 
choruses,  rendered  fVequent  by  the  piety  of  the  state,  and  for  the  due  perform- 
ance in  old  age  of  many  offices  of  religion,  the  sacerdotal  character  belonging 
more  or  less  to  all  the  citizens  of  Athens.  Fourthly,  as  much  of  the  leaminjg 
of  a  Greek  was  martial,  and  designed  to  fit  him  for  defending  his  country,  be 
required  some  knowledge  of  music  that  on  the  field  of  battle  his  voice  might 
harmoniously  mingle  with  those  of  his  countrymen,  in  chanting  those  stirring^ 
.  impetuous,  and  terrible  melodies,  called  pieans,  which  preceded  the  first  shock 
of  fight 

Damon,  the  great  Athenian  musician,  used  to  observe,  that  wherever  the 
mind  is  susceptible  of  powerful  emotions  there  will  be  the  song  and  the  dance, 
and  that  wherever  men  are  free  and  honorable,  their  amusements  will  be  liberal 
and  decorous,  where  men  are  otherwise  the  contraiy.  Caphesias,  the  fiute- 
player,  observing  one  of  his  pupils  striving  to  produce  loud  sounds,  said :  *  Boy, 
that  is  not  always  good  which  is  gn^eat ;  but  that  is  great  which  is  good.* 

The  teachers  of  music  were  divided  into  two  classes:  the  Citharists,  who 
simply  played  on  the  instrument^  and  the  Citharoedi,  who  accompanied  them- 
selves on  the  cithara  with  a  song.  Of  these,  the  humble  and  poorer  taught,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  in  the  comers  of  the  streets,  while  the  abler  and 
more  fortunate  opened  schools  of  music,  or  gave  their  lessons  in  the  private 
dwellings  of  tlie  great  The  Cithara,  however,  was  not  anciently  in  use  at 
Athens,  if  we  may  credit  the  tradition  which  attributes  to  Phrynis  its  introduo> 

tion  from  Ionia. 

Drawing, 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  drawing  likewise,  and  the  elements 

of  art  entered  into  the  list  of  studies  pursued  by  youths,  partly  with  the  view 

of  difihsing  a  correct  taste,  and  the  ability  to  appreciate  and  eiy'oy  the  noble 

productions  of  the  pencil  and  chisel,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  mere  love  of 

novelty,  and  the  desire  which  man  always  feels  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  ao- 

quirements.    Aristotle,  indeed,  suggests  a  much  humbler  motive,  observing  tha^ 

a  knowledge  of  drawing  would  enable  men  to  appreciate  more  aocurately  the 

prodactioDs  of  the  useful  arts. 
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It  was  a  law  of  Solon,  that  eyerj  Athenian  should  be  able  to  read  and  to 
swim ;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  Attic  legislation,  leaving  the  poor  to  the  exerdjM 
of  industrious  and  hardy  occupations,  tended  to  create  among  the  opulent  and 
noble  a  taste  for  field  sports,  horsemanship,  and  every  martial  and  manly  exer- 
cise. The  difficulty,  of  course,  was  to  render  them  subordinate  to  mental  culti- 
vation, and  to  blend  both  so  cunningly  together  as  to  produce  a  beautiAil  and 
harmonious  system  of  discipline,  well  fitted  to  ripen  and  bring  to  greatest  per- 
fection every  power  and  faculty  of  body  and  mind. 

The  practices  of  the  gymnasium  may  be  traced  backward  to  the  remoteat 
antiquity,  and  probably  commenced  among  the  warriors  of  the  heroic  agei^  in 
the  peaceful  intervals  occurring  between  expeditions,  from  the  desire  to  amuse 
their  leisure  by  mimic  representations  of  more  serious  contests.  At  firsts  no 
doubt,  the  exercises,  frequently  performed  in  honor  of  the  gods,  were  few  and 
rude ;  but  by  the  age  of  Homer,  they  had  assumed  an  artificial  and  regular 
form,  and  comprehended  nearly  all  such  divisions  of  the  art  as  prevailed  in  later 
times.  Other  views  than  those  with  which  they  were  instituted,  caused  them 
to  be  kept  up.  When  reflection  awoke,  it  was  perceived  that  in  these  amicable 
contests  men  acquired  not  only  force  and  agility,  a  martial  bearing,  the  confi- 
dence of  strength,  beauty,  and  lightness  of  form ;  but,  along  with  them,  that 
easy  cheerfulness  into  which  robust  health  naturally  bloesoms.  In  fact,  so  far 
were  the  legislators  of  Greece  from  designing  by  gymnastics  to  create,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu supposes,  a  nation  of  mere  athletes  and  combatants,  that  they  expressly 
repudiate  the  idea,  affirming  that  lightneBs,  agility,  a  compactly  knit  fivme, 
health,  but  chiefly  a  well  poised  and  vigorous  mind,  were  the  object  of  this  part 
of  education.  In  order  the  better  to  attain  this  point,  Plato  in  his  republic  or- 
dains that  boys  be  completed  in  their  intellectual  studies,  which  in  his  ideal 
state  they  were  to  be  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  before  they  entered  the  gymnasiam, 
the  exercises  of  which  were  to  be  the  companions  of  simple  music. 

Gymnastics, 

Already  in  the  Homeric  age,  gymnastics,  though  not  as  yet  so  named,  oonsti- 
tuted  the  principal  object  of  education,  and  many  branches  of  the  art  had  even 
then  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  passion  for  it  desoeiided 
unimpaired  to  the  Spartans,  whose  polity,  framed  solely  for  the  preservation  of 
national  independence  and  the  acquisition  of  glory  in  war,  inspired  little  fond- 
ness for  mental  pursuits,  but  left  tlie  youth  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the  gym- 
nasia, wliich  gradually  created  in  them  a  temper  of  mind  compounded  of  intenai- 
bility  and  ferocity,  not  unlike  that  of  the  North  American  Indiana  This, 
however,  they  above  all  things  prized ;  though,  as  has  been  justly  observed, 
their  exercises  could  in  no  sense  be  considered  among  the  aids  to  intelledoal 
cultivation. 

At  Athens  they  came  later  into  vogue,  though  common  in  the  age  of  Sok>n. 
When,  however,  this  ardent  and  enthusiastic  people  commenced  the  study  df 
gymnastics,  admiring  as  they  did  strength  and  vigor  of  frame,  when  united 
with  manly  beauty,  their  plastic  genius  soon  converted  it  into  an  art  worthy  to 
.  be  enumerated  among  the  studies  of  youth.  In  very  early  ages  they  imitatett 
the  Spartan  custom  of  admitting  even  boys  into  the  gymnasia.  But  this  was 
soon  abandoned,  it  being  found  more  profitable  first  to  instruct  them  in  seTcral 
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of  the  branches  of  study  aboye  described,  and  a  olass  of  men  called  paeclotribss 
or  gymnasts  arose,  who  taught  the  gymnastic  art  privately,  in  subordination  to 
their  other  studies,  and  were  regarded  as  indispensable  in  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation. These  masters  gave  their  instructions  in  the  palsestrse,  which  generally 
formed  a  part  of  the  gymnasia,  though  not  always  joined  with  those  edifices^ 
and  to  be  eareftiHy  distinguished  fh>m  them.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  at 
what  age  boys  commenced  their  gymnastic  exercisesi  though  it  appears  proba- 
lAe  that  it  was  not  until  their  g^ramatical  and  musical  studies  were  completed, 
that  is  somewhere,  perhaps,  as  Plato  counsels,  about  the  age  of  sixteeiv  For 
it  was  not  judged  advisable  to  engage  them  in  too  many  studies  at  once,  since 
in  bodies  not  yet  endowed  with  all  their  strength,  over  exertion  was  considered 
injurious. 

f%e  Gymnasia. 

The  gymnasia  were  spacious  edifices,  surroiuded  by  gardens  and  a  sacved 
grove.  The  first  entrance  was  by  a  square  court,  two  stadia  in  drcumferenoe, 
encompassed  with  porticoes  and  buildings.  On  three  of  its  sides  were  laiige 
halls,  provided  with  seats,  in  wbich  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  sophists  as- 
sembled their  disciples.  On  the  fourth  were  rooms  for  bathing  and  other  pnM> 
tices  of  the  gymnasium.  The  portico  facing  the  south  was  double,  to  prevent 
the  winter  rains,  driven  by  the  winds,  from  penetrating  into  the  interior.  From 
this  court  you  passed  into  an  inclosure,  likewise  square,  shaded  in  the  middle 
by  plane-trees.  A  range  of  colonnades  extended  round  three  of  the  aides. 
That  which  fronted  the  north  had  a  double  row  of  columns,  to  shelter  those 
who  walked  there  in  summer  from  the  sun.  The  opposite  piazza  was  called 
Xystos,  in  the  middle  of  which,  and  through  its  whole  length,  they  contrived  a 
sort  of  pathway,  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  nearly  two  deep,  where  sheltered 
fiom  the  weather,  and  separated  from  the  spectators  ranged  along  the  sides,  the 
young  scholars  exercised  themselves  in  wrestling.  Beyond  tlie  Zystos  waa  a 
stadium  for  foot-races. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  gymnasium  were, — Ist,  the  porticoes,  furnish^  with 
seats  and  side  buildings,  where  the  youths  met  to  converse.  2.  The  Ephebeion, 
that  part  of  the  edifice  where  the  youth  alone  exercised.  3.  The  Apodyterion, 
or  undressing^room.  4.  The  Eonisterion,  or  small  court,  In  which  was  kept  the 
haphe,  or  yellow  kind  of  sand  sprinkled  by  the  wrestlers  over  thehr  bodies  after 
being  anointed  with  the  ceroma,  or  oil  tempered  with  wax.  An  important  part 
of  the  baggage  of  Alexander  in  his  Indian  expedition  consisted  of  this  fine  sand 
for  the  gymnasium.  5.  The  Palnstra,  when  considered  as  part  of  the  gymna- 
sioro,  was  simply  the  place  set  apart  for  wrestling :  the  wliole  of  its  area  was 
coTered  with  a  deep  stratum  of  mod.  6.  The  Sphseristerion, — that  part  of  the 
gymnasium  in  which  they  played  at  ball  7.  Aleipterion  or  Elaiothesion,  that 
|»rt  of  the  palaestra  where  the  wrestiers  anointed  themselves  with  oil.  8.  The 
area :  the  great  court,  and  certain  spaces  in  the  porticoes,  were  used  for  running, 
iM^g,  or  pitching  the  quoit  9.  The  Xystoi  have  been  describe  abova  10. 
The  Xysta  were  open  walks  in  whidi,  during  fine  weather,  the  youths  exercised 
themselves  in  running  or  any  other  suitable  recreation.  11.  The  Balaneia  or 
taths,  where,  in  numerous  basins,  was  water  of  various  degrees  of  temperature^ 
in  which  the  young  men  bathed  before  anointing  themselves,  or  after  their  ex* 
ercisesL  12.  Behind  the  Xystos,  and  mnning  parallel  with  it,  lay  the  stadium, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  was  woaHy  the  eighth  past  of  a  mile  in  length.    It 
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resembled  the  wctioii  of  a  ojlinder,  rounded  mt  the  end!.  From  the  area  be- 
low, where  the  runnera  peribrmed  their  exerdaea^  the  aklea,  whether  of  green 
tarf  or  marble,  nloped  upward  to  a  oonaiderable  height,  and  were  covered  with 
aeata,  risiDg  behind  each  other  to  the  top  for  the  acoommodation  of  apadatora. 

Sttcce$sive  Sxereisa, 
The  first  step  in  gyinnastics  waa  to  accastom  the  youth  to  endure,  naked, 
the  fiercest  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  cold  of  winter,  to  which  they  were  exposed 
during  their  initiatory  exerciaea.  Thia  is  illustrated  in  a  very  lively  manner  by 
Ludan,  where  lie  introduces  the  Scythian  Aaacharsis  anxioua  to  escape  finom 
the  acorching  rays  of  noon  to  the  aliade  of  the  plane-trees ;  while  Sokm,  who 
had  been  educated  according  to  the  Hellenic  ayatem,  atands  without  inoonven* 
ience  bareheaded  in  the  aun.  The  step  next  in  order  waa  wreatling;  alwaya  re* 
garded  as  the  principal  among  gymnastic  cooteata,  both  firom  its  superior  utilitf 
and  the  grcok  art  and  skill  which  the  proper  practkse  of  it  required.  To  the 
acquisition  of  excellence  in  thia  exercise,  the  pahestra  and  the  inatructwns  of  the 
peedotribffi  were  almost  entire]|y  devoted ;  wliile  neariy  every  other  branch  of 
gymnastics  was  performed  in  the  gymnasium.  These,  according  to  Ludan, 
were  divided  into  two  dassea,  one  of  which  required  for  their  peribrmance  a  aoft 
or  muddy  aroa,  the  otlier  one  of  aand,  or  an  arena  properly  ao  called.  In  aU 
these  exercises,  the  youth  were  naked,  and  bad  their  bodies  anointed  with  oiL 

The  first  or  most  simple  exercise  waa  the  Dromos  or  CourK,  performed,  aa 

has  been  above  observed,  in  the  area  of  tlie  stadium,  which,  in  order  to  praaeni 

the  greater  difficulty  to  the  racers,  waa  deeply  covered  with  aoft  and  yielding 

aand.    Still  further  to  enhance  the  labor,  the  youth  aometimea  ran  in  armor, 

which  admirably  prepared  them  for  tlie  vidsaitudea  of  war,  for  purauit  after 

victory,  or  the  rapid  movementa  of  retreat    The  high  valge  which  the  Greeks 

aet  upon  awiflness  may  be  learned  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  where  likewiae 

are  found  the  most  graphic  and  brilliant  descriptiona  of  the  aeveral  exerciaea. 

Some  of  these  wo  shall  here  introduce  ih>m  Pope's  veraion,  whksh  in  this  part 

is  peculiarly  sustained  and  nervous.     Speaking  of  the  race  between  Oilean 

Ajax,  Odysseus,  and  Antilocfaos,  he  ai^s: — 

Bangtd  in  a  Him  Um  rm^f  me&n  itandl, 
Pelidw  fwinto  Iha  tetriw  with  his  hand. 
All  itart  at  one*.  OileiM  M  tte  raoa ; 
T\f  nazt  UItmm,  naaforinf  pace  wHk  pae^ 
Behind  him  dilifently  ekna  ba  tpad. 
As  olotalT  following  as  tlw  maiqr  thiaad 
Th«  spindk  followa,  and  displavs  tha  olMirai 
Of  the  fiur  spinster's  biaasi  and  oiovinf  anna. 
Graoafnl  in  notion,  thus  his  foe  ha  pliM, 
And  tiaads  aaeh  footstep  aia  tba  dnst  ean  risa ; 
Tha  gtowinf  breath  upon  his  shoalder  phiys, 
Tb*  admirinf  Greeks  lood  aeelamations  reasa. 
To  him  thev  |iva  their  wishes,  heart,  and  ayee, 
And  send  their  soob  before  him  as  ha  flies. 
Now  three  times  turned,  in  prospect  of  tha  foal, 
The  panting  ehiaf  to  Pallae  lifts  his  soul ; 
Assist,  O  Goddess,  (thus  in  thoofht  he  prayad,) 
And  present  at  his  thooghtdesoends  the  maid; 
Bnoj«d  by  her  heavenly  foroa  he  seeme  to  swim. 
And  IMs  a  pInioQ  lifting  avaiy  limb. 

Zaopiii^. 

Next  in  the  natural  order,  proceedhig  fttwi  the  simplest  to  the  most  artificial 
exercises,  was  leaping,  in  which  the  youth  among  the  Greeka  delighted  to  excel 
In  the  performance  of  thia  e:(erdae^  they  usuallj  qnrang  (nm  an  artificial  eleva* 
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tioD  (fiarktiy  and  descended  upon  the  soft  mold,  which,  when  plowed  np  with 
their  heels,  was  termed  Ux^^t^^*'^  The  better  to  poise  their  bodies  and  enable 
them  to  bonnd  to  a  greater  distance,  they  carried  in  their  hands  metallic  weights^ 
denominated  halterea,  in  the  form  of  a  semi  disk,  having  on  their  inner  faces 
handles  like  the  thong  of  a  shield,  through  which  tlie  fingers  were  passed. 
Bxtraordinary  feats  are  related  of  these  ancient  leapers..  Chionis  the  Spartan, 
and  Phaylloa  the  Crotonian,  being  related  to  have  cleared  at  one  bonnd  the 
QMice  of  filly-two,  or  according  to  others,  fillj-five  feet. 

Disk — BoW'-^aveUn, 

The  disk  in  later  times  varied  greatly  both  in  shape,  size,  and  materiala 
G^erally  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  cycloid,  swelling  in  the  middle  and 
growing  thin  toward  the  edges.  Sometimes  it  was  perforated  in  the  center  and 
hurled  forward  by  a  thong,  and  on  other  occasions  wonld  appear  to  have 
approached  the  spherical  form,  when  it  was  denominated  soloa 

Other  of  these  exercises  were  shooting  with  the  bow  at  wisps  of  straw  stuck 
upon  a  pole,  and  darting  the  javelin,  sometimes  with  the  naked  hand  aud  some- 
times with  a  thong  wound  about  the  center  of  the  weapon.  In  the  stadium  at 
Olympia,  the  area  within  which  the  pentathli  leaped,  pitched  the  quoit,  and 
hurled  the  javelin,  appears  to  have  been  marked  out  by  two  parallel  trenches. 

Wrestling. 

Wrestling  consisted  of  two  kindsy  the  first,  called  Orthopale,  was  that  style, 
still  commonly  in  use,  in  which  the  antag^Dists,  throwing  their  arms  about  each 
other's  body,  endeavored  to  bring  him  to  the  ground.  In  the  other,  called 
Anadinopale,  the  wrestler,  who  distrusted  his  own  strength  but  had  confidence 
in  his  courage  and  powers  of  endurance,  voluntarily  flung  himself  upon  the 
ground,  bringing  his  adversary  along  with  him,  and  then  by  pinching,  scratch* 
ing,  biting,  and  every  other  species  of  annoyance,  sought  to  compel  him  to  yield. 

An  example  of  wrestling  in  both  its  forms  occurs  in  Homer,  where  Ajax 
Telamon  and  Odysseus  contend  in  the  funeral  games  for  the  prize : 

Amid  the  rif^  Mcb  nervoiit  rival  tlandt, 

Embneing  rif  id,  with  imnlicit  handi ; 

CIiiM  looked  above,  their  neadi  and  arms  are  mizt ; 

Below  their  planted  feet  at  diitanoe  fizL 

Like  two  ttroa^  ranert  which  the  builder  forms 

Proof  to  the  wintry  windt  and  bowling  ttorma ; 

Their  topa  oonneeted,  but  at  wider  tnare 

Fixed  oD  the  center  itaDdi  their  solid  baaew 

Now  to  the  graip  each  manly  body  bends. 

The  humid  sweat  from  every  pore  deseenda. 

Their  bones  resmind  with  btows.  sides,  shouldtia,  thifhs 

Swell  to  eaeh  f  ripe,  and  bloody  tomors  rise. 

Nor  could  UlyssM,  for  his  art  renowned,  . 

0*ertum  the  strength  of  Ajax  on  the  groand ; 

Nor  eouM  the  strength  of  Ajax  overthrow 

The  watchful  eautioa  of  his  artful  foe. 

While  the  long  strife  even  tires  the  lookert-on, 

Thtts  to  Ulysses  spoke  great  Telamon : 

Or  let  me  lift  thee.  Chief,  or  lift  thou  me. 

Prove  we  cor  strength  and  Jove  the  rest  decree. 

He  said ;  and  stimining  heaved  him  off  the  gronnd 

With  matchless  stiength ;  that  time  Ulysaes  found 

7*he  strei^ith  I*  evade,  and  where  the  nerves  eoBbine 

His  ankle  struck :  the  giant  fell  supine.  * 

Ulyssee  following  en  bn  bosom  lies. 

Shouts  of  applause  run  rattling  through  the  skiea. 


Ajax  to  lift  Ulysses  next  esseys ; 
Beb( 


berriy  stirred  him  hot  he  oould  not  leise. 
His  knee  locked  fast  the  foe*s  attempt  defied. 
And  grappling  eloee  they  tambled  side  b] 
Defiled  with  hooomble  dost  they  roll, 
sun  bmtbiaf  MrHb  and  naaobdiMd  of  loaL 
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IV.  ECONOMICSi  OR  DOMSSTIO  TRAINUTQ  OF  WOMSX. 

In  the  EoononUci  of  Xenophoo,  Socrates  is  introduced  in  conyersation 
with  Critobulus,  on  the  Science  of  Good  Husbandry,  which  in  this 
treatise  covers  the  good  ordering  of  a  house,  and  all  that  relates  to  it,  bj 
the  head  of  a  family. 

Soc — But  I  suppose  I  shouM  first  tell  you,  good  Critobulus,  of  a  diseourse  I 
once  had  with  a  maa  who  might  truly  foe  called  good  and  honest;  for  it  will 
assist  in  what  you  desire. 

CriL — I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  tUsoourse,  which  may  inibrm  me  bow  to 
gain  the  worthy  name  of  a  truly  good  and  honest  man. 

Soc, — ^When  I  firrt  saw  him,  I  found  him  sitting  m  a  portaoo  of  one  of  the 
temples  alone;  and  as  I  concluded  he  was  then  at  leisure,  I  placed  myself  by 
him,  and  addressed  myself  to  him  in  the  following  manner: — 

'  Good  Ischomachus,  I  much  wonder  to  see  you  thus  unemployed,  whose  in- 
dustry leads  you  ever  to  be  stirring  for  the  good  of  some  one  or  other.^ — *  Nor 
should  you  now  have  found  me  here,  good  Socrates,*  said  lachomachus,  'if  I  had 
not  appointed  some  strangers  to  meet  me  at  this  place.* — '  And  if  you  had  not 
been  here,*  said  Socrates,  *  where  would  you  have  been?  or,  I  pray  you,  how 
would  you  have  employed  yourself?  for  I  wish  to  learn  what  it  is  that  you  do 
to  gain  the  character  from  all  people  of  a  good  and  honest  man:  the  good  com- 
plexion of  your  features  seems  to  denote  that  you  do  not  always  confine  your- 
self at  home.*  At  this,  Ischomachos,  smiling,  seemed  to  express  a  satisfaction 
in  what  I  had  said,  and  replied:  '  I  know  not  that  people  give  me  the  character 
of  a  good  and  honest  roan,  for  when  I  am  obliged  to  pay  money  either  for  taxes, 
subsidies,  or  on  other  occasions,  the  people  call  me  plainly  Ischomachus:  and 
for  what  you  say  concerning  my  not  being  much  at  home,  you  conjecture  right, 
for  my  wife  is  capable  of  ordering  such  tilings  as  belong  to  the  house.* — *  But 
pray  tell  me,*  said  Socrates, '  did  you  instruct  your  wife  how  to  manage  your  house^ 
or  was  it  her  father  and  nrother  that  gave  her  sufllcient  instructions  to  order  a 
house  before  she  came  to  you  V — '  My  wife,*  answered  Ischomachus,  *  was  but  fiP> 
teen  years  old  when  I  married  her;  and  till  then  Ae  had  been  so  negligently 
brought  up,  that  she  hardly  knew  any  thing  of  woridly  affiiirs.^ — '  I  suppose,*  said 
Socrates,  '  she  could  spin,  and  card,  or  set  her  servants  to  work.* — '  As  for  such 
things,  good  Socrates,*  replied  Ischomachus,  'she  had  her  share  of  knowledge.* — 
'And  did  you  teach  her  all  the  rest,  said  Socrates, '  wliich  relates  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  house r — 'I did,*  replied  Ischomachus,  ''but  not  before  I  had  implored 
the  assistance  of  the  gods,  to  stiow  me  wliat  instructions  were  necessary  for  her; 
and  that  she  might  have  a  heart  to  learn  and  practice  those  instructions  to  the 
advantage  and  profit  of  us  both.* — 'But,  good  Ischomachus,  tell  roe,*  said  Socra- 
tes, '  did  your  wife  join  with  you  in  your  petition  to  the  godsT* — *  Yes,*  replied 
Ischomaclius,  '  and  I  looked  upon  that  to  be  no  bad  omen  of  her  dispositkm  to 
receive  such  instructions  as  I  should  give  her.* — *  I  pray  yoxi,  good  Ischomachus, 
tell  me,*  said  Socrates,  'what  was  the  first  thing  you  began  to  ^ow  her?  for  to 
hear  tliat,  will  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  me,  than  if  you  were  to  describe  the 
most  triumphant  feast  that  had  ever  been  celebrated.* — 'To  begin  then,  good 
Socrates,  when  we  were  well  enough  acquainted,  and  were  so  familiar  that  we 
began  to  converse  freely  with  one  another,  I  asked  her  for  what  reason  she 
thought  I  had  taken  her  to  be  my  wife^  that  it  was  not  purely  to  make  her  a 
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partner  of  my  bed,  for  that  she  knew  I  had  women  enough  already  at  my  com- 
mand ;  but  the  reason  why  her  &ther  and  mother  had  consented  she  ahould  be 
mine,  was  becaaae  we  concluded  her  a  proper  peraon  to  be  a  partner  in  my 
house  and  children :  for  this  end  I  informed  her  it  was,  that  I  ohoae  her  before 
all  other  women ;  and  with  the  same  regard  her  father  and  mother  choae  me 
for  her  husband :  and  if  we  should  be  so  much  favored  by  the  goda  that  she 
should  bring  me  children,  it  would  be  our  business  jointly  to  consult  about  their 
education,  and  how  to  bring  them  up  in  the  yirtuea  becoming  mankind;  for  then 
we  may  expect  them  to  be  profitable  to  us,  to  defend  us,  and  comfort  us  in  our 
old  age.  I  further  added,  that  pur  bouse  was  now  common  to  ua  both,  aa  well 
as  our  estates ;  for  all  that  I  had  I  delivered  into  her  care,  and  the  same  abe  did 
likewise  on  her  part  to  me ;  and  likewise  that  all  theae  goods  were  to  be  em- 
ployed to  the  advantage  of  ua  both,  without  upbraiding  one  or  the  other,  which 
of  the  two  had  brought  the  gpreatesi  fortune ;  but  let  our  study  be,  who  shall 
contribute  most  to  the  improvement  of  the  fortunes  we  have  brought  together ; 
and  accordingly  wear  the  honor  they  may  gain  by  their  good  inanagement 

*To  this,  good  Socrates,  my  wife  replied,  "How  can  I  help  you  in  this?  or 
wherein  can  the  little  power  I  have  do  you  any  good?  for  my  mother  told  me, 
both  my  fortune,  as  well  as  yours,  was  wholly  at  your  command,  and  tliat  it 
must  be  my  chief  care  to  live  virtuously  and  soberly." — "This  is  true,  good 
wife,"  answered  Ischomachus,  "but  it  is  the  part  of  a  sober  husband  and  virtu- 
ous wife  to  join  in  their  care,  not  only  to  preserve  the  fortune  they  are  possessed 
of,  but  to  contribute  equally  to  improve  it." — "And  what  do  you  see  in  me,** 
f^d  the  wife  of  Ischomachus,  "  that  you  believe  me  capable  of  assisting  in  the 
improvementof  your  fortune?" — "Use your  endeavor,  good  wife,"  aaid  lachom- 
achus,  "to  do  those  things  which  are  acceptable  to  the  gods,  and  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  law  for  you  to  do." — "And  what  things  are  those,  dear  husband f* 
aaid  the  wife  of  Ischomachus.  "  They  are  things,"  replied  he,  "  which  are  of  no 
small  concern,  unless  you  think  tliat  the  bee  which  remains  always  in  the  hive 
is  unemployed:  it  is  her  part  to  oversee  the  bees  that  work  in  the  hive,  while 
the  others  are  abroad  to  gather  wax  and  honey ;  and  it  is,  iu  my  opinion,  a  great 
favor  of  the  gods  to  give  us  such  lively  examples,  by  such  little  creaturea,  of  oar 
duty  to  assist  one  another  iu  the  good  ordering  of  things ,-  for,  by  the  entun^ 
of  the  bees,  a  husband  and  wife  may  see  the  necessity  of  being  concerned  to- 
gether toward  the  promoting  and  advancing  of  their  stock :  and  this  union  be- 
tween the  man  and  woman  is  no  less  necessary  to  prevent  the  decay  and  loss 
of  mankind,  by  producing  children  which  may  help  to  comfort  and  nourish  their 
parents  in  their  old  age.  It  is  ordained  alao  for  some  creatures  to  live  in  houses^ 
while  it  is  as  necessary  for  others  to  be  abroad  in  the  fields:  wherefore  it  is  con- 
venient for  those  who  have  houses  and  would  fiimish  them  with  necessary  pro- 
visions, to  provide  men  to  work  in  their  fields,  either  for  tilling  the  ground,  sow- 
ing of  grahi,  planting  of  trees,  or  grazing  of  xiattle ;  nor  is  it  less  necessary, 
when  the  harvest  is  brought  in,  to  take  care  in  the  laying  our  com  and  finite 
up  properly,  and  disposing  of  them  discreetly.  Little  children  must  be  brought 
up  in  tlie  house,  bread  must  be  made  in  the  house,  and  all  kinds  of  meata  musi 
be  dressed  in  the  house ;  likewise  spinning,  carding,  and  weaving,  are  all  worice 
to  be  done  within  doors;  so  that  both  the  things  abroad,  and  those  within  the 
house,  require  the  utmost  care  and  diligence ;  imd  it  appears  plainly,  by  many 
natural  instances,  that  the  woman  WM  bom  to  look  after  such  things  as  are  to 
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be  done  within  the  house:  for  &  man  natorafij  is  strong  of  body,  And  capable 
of  enduring  the  (ktigne  of  heat  and  cold,  of  traveling  and  ondergoing  the  harsher 
exercise ;  bo  that  it  seems  as  if  nature  had  appointed  him  to  look  after  the  aflidrs 
without  doors:  the  woman  being  also  to  nurse  and  bring  np  children,  she  is 
naturally  of  a  more  soft  and  tender  nature  than  the  man ;  and  it  seems  likewise 
that  nature  has  given  the  woman  a  greater  share  of  Jealousy  and  fear  than  to 
the  man,  that  she  may  be  more  careftil  and  watchflil  over  those  things  which 
are  bitnisted  to  her  care;  and  it  seems  likely,  that  the  man  is  naturally  made 
more  hardy  and  bold  than  the  woman,  because  his  business  is  abroad  in  all 
seasons,  and  that  he  may  defend  himself  against  all  assaults  and  aoddenta. 
But  because  boUi  the  man  and  the  woman  are  to  be  together  for  both  their  ad- 
vantages, the  man  to  gather  his  substance  from  abroad,  and  the  woman  to  man- 
age and  improve  it  at  home,  they  are  indifferently  endowed  with  memoiy  and 
diligence.  It  is  natural  also  to  both  to  refVain  from  such  things  as  may  do  them 
harm,  and  likewise  they  are  naturally  given  to  improve  in  eveiy  thing  they 
study,  by  practice  and  experience ;  but  as  they  are  not  equally  perfect  in  all 
things,  they  have  the  more  occasion  of  one  another's  assistance :  for  when  the 
man  and  woman  are  thus  united,  what  the  one  has  oocasioQ  for  is  supplied  by 
the  other:  therefore,  good  wife,  seeing  this  is  what  the  gods  have  ordained  for 
us,  let  us  endeavor,  to  the  utmost  of  our  powers,  to  behave  ourselves  in  our 
severpl  stations  to  the  improvement  of  our  fortune ;  and  the  law,  which  brought 
US  together,  exhorts  us  to  the  same  purpose.  And  also,  as  it  is  natural,  when 
we  are  thus  settled,  to  expect  children,  the  law  exhorts  us  to  live  together  in 
trnity,  and  to  be  partakers  of  one  another^s  benefits:  so  nature,  and  the  law 
Which  is  directed  by  it,  ordains  that  each  severally  should  regard  the  business 
that  is  appointed  for  them.  From  whence  tC  appears,  that  it  is  more  convenient 
for  a  woman  to  be  at  home  and  mind  her  domestic  affairs,  than  to  gad  abroad ; 
and  it  is  as  shamefiil  for  a  man  to  be  at  home  idling,  when  his  business  requires 
him  to  be  abroad:  if  any  man  acts  in  a  different  capacity  fh>m  that  he  is  bom 
to,  he  breaks  through  the  decrees  of  nature,  and  will  certainly  meet  his  punish- 
ment, either  because  he  neglects  the  business  which  is  appointed  for  him,  or 
because  he  invades  the  property  of  another.  I  think  that  the  mistrete  bee  Is 
an  excellent  example  for  the  wife.^ — "  And  what  is  the  business  of  the  mistress 
bee,"  said  the  wife  of  Ischomachus,  "  that  I  may  follow  the  example  of  that 
which  you  so  much  recommend  to  me,  for  it  seems  you  have  not  yet  fhlly  ex- 
plained itr — "The  mistress  bee,^  replied  tschomachus,  "keeps  always  in  the 
hive,  taking  care  that  all  the  bees,  which  are  in  the  hive  with  her,  are  duly  em- 
ployed in  their  several  occupations ;  and  those  whose  business  lies  abroad,  she 
sends  out  to  their  several  workSi  IThese  bees,  when  they  bring  home  their  bur- 
den, she  receivefv  and  appoints  them  to  hiy  up  their  liarvest,  till  there  is  occaskm 
to  use  it,  and  In  a  proper  season  dletpenses  it  among  those  of  her  colony,  accord- 
ing to  their  Several  offices,  "fhe  bees  who  stay  at  home,  she  employs  in  dispos- 
ing and  ordering  the  combs,  with  a  neatness  and  regularity  becoming  the  nk^st 
observation  and  greatest  prudence.  She  takes  care  likewise  of  the  young  bees, 
that  they  are  well  nourished,  and  educated  to  the  business  that  bek>oge  to  them; 
and  when  they  are  come  to  such  perfection  that  they  are  able  to  go  abroad  and 
work  for  tlieir  living,  she  sends  them  forth  under  the  direction  of  a  proper  lead- 
er."— "And  is  this  my  business,  dear  Ischomachus?"  said  his  wife. — "This  ex- 
ample, good  wife,"  replied  Ischomachuf^  "  is  what  I  give  you  as  a  lesson  worthy 
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jour  practice:  jonr  caae  requiree  joar  presence  at  home,  to  send  abroad  the 
servants  whose  business  lies  abroad,  and  to  direct  those  whose  business  is  in 
the  house.  You  must  receive  the  goods  that  are  brought  iuto  the  house,  and 
distribute  such  a  part  of  them  as  jou  Uiink  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
lamilj,  and  see  that  the  rest  be  laid  up  till  there  be  occasion  for  it ;  and  eq>e- 
cially  avoid  the  extravagance  of  using  that  in  a  month  which  is  appointed  for 
twelve  months'  service.  When  the  wool  is  brought  home,  observe  that  it  be 
carded  and  spun  for  weaving  into  doth ;  and  particularly  take  care  that  the 
com,  which  is  brought  in,  be  not  laid  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it  grow  musty 
and  unfit  for  use.  But,  above  all,  that  which  will  gain  you  the  greatest  love 
and  affection  from  your  servants,  is  to  help  them  when  they  are  visited  with 
sicknesSy  and  that  to  the  utmost  of  your  power."  Upon  which  his  wife  readily 
answered,  '  That  is  surely  an  act  of  charity,  and  becoming  every  mistress  of 
good  nature ;  for,  I  suppose,  we  can  not  oblige  people  more  than  to  help  them 
when  they  are  sick :  this  will  surely  engsige  the  love  of  our  servants  to  us,  and 
make  them  doubly  diligent  upon  every  occasion." — This  answer,  Socrates,*  said 
Ischomachus,  *■  was  to  me  an  argument  of  a  good  and  honest  wife ;  and  I  re- 
plied to  her,  "  That  by  reason  of  the  good  care  and  tendemesa  of  the  mistress 
bee,  all  the  rest  of  the  hive  are  so  affectionate  to  her,  that  whenever  she  is  dis- 
posed to  go  abroad,  the  whole  colony  belonging  to  her,  accompany,  and  attend 
upon  her." — To  this  the  wife  replied :  "  Bear  Ischomachus,  tell  me  sincerely,  is 
not  the  business  of  the  mistress  bee,  you  tell  me  of,  rather  what  you  ought  to 
do,  than  myself;  or  have  you  not  a  share  in  it?  For  my  keeping  at  home  and 
directing  my  servants,  will  be  of  little  account,  unless  you  send  home  such  pro- 
visions as  are  necessary  to  employ  u&" — "  And  my  providence,*'  answered  Is- 
chomachus, "  would  be  of  little  use  unless  there  is  one  at  home  who  is  ready  to 
receive  and  take  care  of  those  goods  that  I  send  in.  Have  you  not  observed," 
said  Ischomachus,  "what  pity  people  show  to  those  who  are  punished  by  pour- 
ing water  iuto  sieves  till  they  are  full  7  The  occasion  of  pity  is,  because  those 
people  labor  in  vain." — "  I  esteem  these  people,"  said  the  wife  of  Ischomachus, 
^*to  be  truly  miserable,  who  have  no  benefit  from  their  labors." — "Suppose, 
dear  wife,"  replied  Ischomachus,  "you  take  into  your  service  one  who  can 
neither  card  nor  spin,  and  you  teach  her  to  do  those  works,  will  it  not  be  an 
honor  to  you  ?  Or  if  you  take  a  servant  which  is  negligent,  or  does  not  under- 
stand how  to  do  her  business,  or  has  been  subject  to  pilfering,  and  you  make 
her  diligent,  and  instruct  her  in  the  manners  of  a  good  servant,  and  teach  her 
honesty,  will  not  you  rejoioe  in  your  success  ?  and  will  you  not  be  pleased  with 
your  action  ?  So  again,  when  you  see  your  servants  sober  and  discreet,  you 
should  encourage  them  and  show  them  favor ;  but  as  for  those  who  are  incor- 
rigible and  will  not  follow  your  directions,  or  prove  larcenaries  you  must  punish 
them.  Consider  bow  laudable  it  will  be  for  you  to  excel  others  In  the  well- 
ordering  your  house ;  be  therefore  diligent,  virtuous,  and  modest,  and  give  your 
necessary  attendance  on  me,  your  children,  and  your  house,  and  your  name 
shall  be  honorably  esteemed,  even  after  your  death ;  for  it  is  not  the  beauty  of 
your  face  and  shape,  but  your  virtue  and  goodness,  which  will  bring  you  honor 
and  esteem,  which  will  last  for  ever." — '  After  this  manner,  good  Socrates,'  cried 
Ischomachus,  '  I  first  discoursed  with  my  wife  concerning  her  duty  and  care  of 
my  house.' 
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THE  XPHESL 

Soke  scholars  may  be  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  tenn  which  has 
been  chosen  for  the  heading  of  this  chapter ;  may  doubt  if  there  was 
any  thing  at  Athens  which  could  answer  to  the  college  life  of  modem 
times.  Indeed,  it  must  be  owned  that  formal  history  is  nearly  silent  on 
the  subject ;  that  ancient  writers  take  little  notice  of  it ;  and  such  evi- 
dences as  we  have  are  drawn  almost  entirely  from  a  series  of  inscriptions 
on  the  marble  tablets,  which  were  covered  with  the  ruins  and  the  dust 
of  ages,  till  one  after  another  came  to  light  in  recent  days,  to  add  fresh 
pages  to  the  story  of  the  past 

Happily,  they  are  both  numerous  and  lengthy,  and  may  be  already 
pieced  together  in  an  order  which  extends  for  centuries.  They  are 
known  to  Epigraphic  students  as  the  records  which  deal  with  the  so- 
called  Ephebi ;  with  the  youths,  that  is,  just  passing  into  manhood,  for 
whom  a  special  discipline  was  provided  by  the  State,  to  fit  them  for  the 
responsibilities  6f  active  life.  It  was  a  National  system  with  a  many- 
sided  training ;  the  teachers  were  members  of  the  Civil  Service ;  the 
registers  were  public  documents,  and,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  Archives 
of  the  State.  The  earlier  inscriptions  of  the  series  date  from  the  period 
of  Macedonian  ascendency,  but  in  much  earlier  times  there  had  been 
forms  of  public  drill  prescribed  for  the  Ephebu  It  had  been  an  ancient 
usage  that  the  youths  who  had  just  entered  on  their  nineteenth  year 
should  appear,  in  the  presence  of  their  kinsfolk  and  their  neighbors,  to 
have  their  names  put  on  the  Civic  Roll,  to  be  armed  in  public  with  a 
shield  and  spear,  and  to  be  then  escorted  to  a  temple  where  the  solemn 
oath  was  taken  of  loyal  service  to  their  country  and  their  gods.  '  I 
swear,*  so  ran  the  words,  '  not  to  bring  disgrace  upon  these  arms,  nor  to 
desert  my  comrade  in  the  fight  I  will  do  battle  for  the  common  weal, 
for  the  religion  of  my  fathers.  I  will  obey  those  who  bear  rule,  and  the 
laws  which  are  in  force,  and  all  that  the  sovereign  people  shall  decree.* 
The  young  champions  so  pledged  were  bound  awhile  to  special  forms  of 
military  duty ;  they  were  drafted  into  companies  of  National  guards,  and 
patrolled  the  country  districts,  or  were  posted  in  outlying  forts  in  de- 
fensive service  on  the  frontier,  till  their  two  years  of  probation  had 
expired. 

*  Universitf  Lift  in  ^neimU  AtkmiM,    By  W.  W.  Ckpet,  MJL,  BMder  i«  Aoeimt  History  ia 
Oxford  Uoivenity.    New  York :  Buptr  h  Brotbert.    1877. 
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Such  were  the  forms  which  lasted  on  through  the  old  days  of  inde* 
pendence,  when  every  citizen  must  he  a  soldier,  and  the  first  claim  which 
Athens  made  was  that  her  children  should  defend  her.  But  in  the  later 
days  of  Macedonian  rule,  when  she  enjoyed  only  a  faint  show  of  free- 
dom, she  no  longer  demanded  as  a  right  the  personal  service  of  her  sons, 
and  soon  changed,  in  the  case  of  the  Ephehi,  the  essential  character  of 
her  educational  routine. 

1.  The  name  did  not  henceforth  include  the  whole  rising  manhood  of 
the  State.  All  who  feared  the  loss  of  time  or  want  of  means,  all  who 
thought  the  drill  too  irksome,  could  stand  aside  when  they  reached  the 
fitting  age,  and  not  enroll  themselves  in  what  was  now  a  corps  of  Volun- 
teers. The  poorer  classes,  as  we  may  suppose,  dropped  out,  and  hetook 
themselves  at  once  to  active  lifb ;  only  the  well  to  do  aspired  to  such  a 
finish  to  a  liberal  training. 

2.  It  served  no  longer  as  a  test  of  purity  of  birth  or  civic  rights.  We 
find  flrom  a  decree,  which,  if  genuine,  dates  even  from  the  days  of  Peri- 
cles, that  the  young  men  of  Cos  were  allowed  by  special  favor  to  share 
the  discipline  of  the  Athenian  Ephebi.  Soon  afterward  others  were  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides.  The  aliens  who  had  gained  a  competence  as  mer- 
chants or  as  bankers  found  their  sons  welcomed  in  the  ranks  of  the  old* 
est  families  of  Athens ;  strangers  flocked  thither  from  different  countHefl^ 
not  only  from  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  from  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean,  but 
as  Hellenic  culture  made  its  way  through  the  Far  East,  students  even  of 
Semitic  race  were  glad  to  enroll  their  names  upon  the  college  registers, 
where  we  may  still  see  them  with  the  marks  of  their  several  nationali- 
ties affixed. 

8.  The  young  men  were  no  longer,  like  soldiers  upon  actual  service, 
beginning  already  the  real  work  of  life,  and  on  that  account,  perhaps, 
the  term  was  shortened  from  two  years  to  one ;  but  the  old  associations 
lasted  on  for  ages,  even  in  realistic  Athens,  which  in  early  politics  at 
least  had  made  so  clean  a  sweep.  The  outward  forms  were  still  pre- 
served, the  soldier's  drill  was  still  enforced,  and,  though  many  another 
feature  had  been  added,  the  whole  institution  bore  upon  its  face  the  look 
rather  of  a  military  college  than  of  a  training-school  for  a  scholar  or  a 
statesman. 

The  college  year  began  somewhat  later  than  the  opening  of  the  civil 
year,  and  it  was  usual  for  all  the  students  to  matriculate  together ;  that 
is,  to  enter  formally  their  names  upon  the  registers,  which  were  copied 
afterward  upon  the  marble  tablets,  of  which  large  fragments  have  sur- 
vived. That  done,  they  were  expected  to  take  part,  with  their  officers 
and  tutors,  in  a  religious  ceremonial  held  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  city, 
which  even  in  its  name  reminds  us  of  our  stated  services  at  the  opening 
of  Term. 

For  the  Athenian  government  laid  special  stress  upon  religious  influ- 
ence in  education ;  they  insisted  that  the  young  men  should  be  trained 
to  reverence  the  guardian  powers  of  the  State.    The  documents  before 
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ns  emphaaae  the  hope  that  they  would  groir  ib  orderiy  and  pious  mail* 
heod ;  and,  with  all  their  htfge  tolerance  of  Non^onibrmist  sjetems,  the 
rulers  had  no  scruple  in  prtscribing  the  religion  of  the  State.  The  creeds 
of  Paganism  were  too  wide  and  too  elastic  to  cause  anxiety  to  any  tender 
conscience,  and  the  TOtaries  of  Syrian  gods  could  join  without  misgiTing 
in  the  ritual  of  Hellenic  worship.  E?cn  to  the  last  days  of  the  heathen 
world,  Athens  was  the  stronghold  of  religious  feeling.  Old  associations 
lingered  round  its  venerable  walls,  and  linked  themselves  to  great  historio 
names,  as  in  our  modem  Oxford,  till  those  even  owned  the  glamour  of 
the  ancient  city,  whose  reason  had  rebelled  against  its  outworn  dog- 
mas; We  may  read,  therefore,  of  a  long  round  of  special  times,  like  tha 
holy  seasons  and  the  saints*  days  of  our  modem  calendars,  which  were 
all  of  interest  to  the  young  men  at  college,  not  as  holidays  from  eamest 
work,  but  as  days  of  ceremonial  observance.  At  some  they  walked  in 
military  guise,  like  Hungarian  students  at  the  Stephansfest,  marching 
through  the  streets  of  Pesth  with  their  swords  buckled  to  their  sides ;  at 
seme  they  moved  in  slow  procession  with  their  lighted  torches,  like  an 
academic  club  of  Germany ;  at  other  times  they  joined  in  a  thanksgiving, 
service  or  State  prayers  ht  a  victory  won  centuries  before,  like  that  of 
Marathon,  engaging  in  mimic  contests  to  revive  the  excitement  of  the 
past ;  while,  in  honor  of  the  triumphs  won  upon  the  sea  at  SalamiS^ 
they  raced  over  the  waters,  and  made  processions  with  their  boats,  as  in 
later  ages  on  the  Isis  or  the  Cam.  In  most  of  these,  as  on  other  State 
occasions,  they  wore  the  same  official  dress  which  distinguished  them 
from  all  besides.  *  To  pUt  the  gown  on,'  or,  as  We  should  say,  *  to  be  a 
gownsman,*  was  the  phrase  which  stood  fbr  being  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  the  gown,  too,  was  of  black,  as  commonly  among  ourselves^ 

But  Philostratus  tells  us,  by  the  way,  that  a  change  was  made  from 
black  to  white  at  the  prompting  of  Herodes  AtticUs,  the  munificent  and 
learned  subject  of  the  Antonines,  who  was  for  many  years  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  University  of  Athens.  The  fragment  of  an  inscription 
lately  found  curiously  confirms  and  supplements  the  writer's  statement 
Herodes,  it  would  seem,  did  not  only  introduce  the  more  auspicious  coIoTi 
but  defrayed  himself  the  expenses  of  the  charge,  and  is  represented  In 
the  contemporary  document  as  saying,  *  While  I  am  living  you  shall 
never  want  white  robes.'  Some  may  possibly  remember  the  attempt 
made  nearly  twenty  years  ago  to  introduce  a  seemlier  form  of  gown  for 
use  among  the  Commoners  of  Oxford ;  but  no  Herodes  Oxoniensis  volon* 
teered  to  meet  the  objection  of  expense,  and  so  make  the  change  easier 
for  slender  purses. 

The  members  of  the  college  afe  spoken  of  as  ^friends'  and  'mess^ 
mates ;'  and  it  is  probable  that  some  form  of  conventual  life  prevailed 
among  them,  without  which  the  drill  and  supervision,  which  are  con- 
stantly implied  in  the  inscriptions,  could  scarcely  have  been  enforced  by 
the  officials.  But  we  know  nothing  of  any  public  buildings  for  their  use 
save  the  (fymnaHoi  which  in  all  Qreek  towns  were  the  centers  of  eduoa^. 
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tional  routine,  and  of  which  there  were  serend  well  known  at  Athens. 
Drawing,  as  thej  did,  their  name  fitxn  the  bodily  exercises  for  which 
they  had  been  first  provided,  and  serring  in  this  respect  for  men  as  well 
as  boys,  they  were  used  also  for  the  culture  of  the  mind.  Public  lectur- 
ers of  every  kind  resorted  to  them,  philosophy  sought  to  gain  a  hearing 
in  their  halls,  and  rival  systems  even  took  their  names  from  buildings 
such  as  these,  where  they  catered  for  the  intellect,  while  trainers  a  few 
yards  off  were  drilling  the  body  in  the  Uws  of  healthy  work.  One  such 
especially,  the  Diogeneum,  served  as  a  center  of  stirring  college  life. 
The  president,  who  had  the  charge  of  it,  is  one  of  the  officials  olten 
mentioned.  Here  probably  they  had  a  college  library,  as  also  certainly 
in  another  called  the  Ptolemsaum.  In  such  gymnasia  a  variety  of  train* 
ers  were  employed  to  call  out  the  physical  powers  in  the  full  energy  of 
of  balanced  life.  Here  the  youths  qualified  themselves  as  marksmen  in 
the  use  of  the  javelin  and  the  bow,  and  a  separate  instructor  was  ap- 
pointed  in  each  case.  Here,  too,  they  were  practiced  in  the  drill  which 
was  to  fit  them  for  their  grand  parades,  at  which  the  public  would  look 
on,  and  the  Chief  Minister  of  State  preside.  Athletic  sports  of  every 
kind  found  in  such  scenes  a  natural  home.  They  were  encouraged,  al- 
most prescribed  in  this  case,  by  the  government,  which  showed  a  lively 
interest  in  what  was  done.  Here,  too,  the  students  fell  into  their  ranks 
as  volunteers,  and  marched  out  to  form  an  escort  for  some  distinguished 
stranger  who  fathored  Athens  with  a  visit  Or  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  guard  of  honor,  and  kept  order  in  the  sittings  of  the  National  As- 
semblies, listening  meantime  to  the  course  of  the  debates,  and  gaining 
betimes  an  insight  into  the  business  of  public  life,  and  a  personal  acquain- 
tance with  the  prominent  statesmen  of  the  day.  But  they  had  their  live* 
lier  spectacles  at  times.  They  went  to  the  theater  to  see  the  play  to- 
gether, and  there  they  had,  we  read,  their  proper  places  kept  for  them  in 
a  sort  of  undergraduates*  gallery. 

They  had  their  lectures  also  to  attend,  in  their  own  gymnasia,  at  in 
other  buildings  of  the  kind ;  for  they  were  not  allowed  to  slight  the 
chances  of  intellectual  progress  in  the  eager  love  of  races,  sports,  and 
volunteering.  Some  sort  of  certificate  of  attendance  at  the  courses  waa 
seemingly  required. 

But  in  this  respect,  at  least,  the  college  did  not  try  to  monopolise  the 
education  of  its  students.  It  had,  indeed,  its  own  tutors  or  instructors, 
but  they  were  kept  for  humbler  drill ;  it  did  not  even  for  a  long  time 
keep  an  organist  or  choir-master  of  its  own ;  it  sent  its  students  out  for 
teaching  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric  and  grammar,  or,  in  a  word,  for  aU 
the  larger  and  more  liberal  studies.  Nor  did  it  &vor  any  special  set  of 
tenets  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  It  encouraged  impartially  all  the 
schools  of  higher  thought  One  document  which  we  possess  speaks  ap- 
provingly of  the  young  men's  attendance  in  the  lecture  hall  of  a  pro- 
fossor  who  expounded  seemingly  the  Stoic  system,  but  it  goes  on  to  note 
that  they  were  present  also  at  the  courses  given  by  Platonists  and  Aria- 
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totelians  alike.  The  oontezt  eyen  would  imply  that  thej  went  together 
in  a  body,  attended  by  their  Head,  and  listened  to  the  lectures  of  all  the 
professors;  or,  as  the  inscriptions  more  than  once  record,  of  all  the  phi- 
loiophen  who  taught  their  theories  in  public.  The  college  had  no  fear, 
it  seems,  of  critical  inquiry  and  free  thought,  though  it  may,  perhaps, 
have  overtasked  the  receptiye  powers  of  its  students.  One  only  of  tht 
great  historic  systems  was  ignored,  perhaps  as  likely  to  be  pushed  too 
hr  by  inexperienced  minds  to  some  extreme  of  dangerous  license,  or  rank 
impatience  of  control.  Ko  mention  is  ever  made  of  the  theories  of 
Epicurus,  which  were  judged,  probably,  unfit  for  the  youths  who  wero 
still  *  in  $tatu  pupillari,^  The  appetite  for  knowledge  thus  excited  could 
be  ill  satisfied  with  a  few  months  of  lectures ;  but,  though  the  disciplint 
so  far  described  lasted  only  for  a  year,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
them  trom  carrying  on  their  interest  in  high  thought  As  students  un* 
attached,  they  might  linger  for  years  round  the  same  lecture  halls,  busy 
themselves  with  the  same  unsolved  problems,  and  in  their  turn  hold  con« 
ferences  on  great  occasions,  or  aspire  to  fill  some  public  Chair  of  Morals 
or  Philology. 

The  term,  indeed,  was  far  too  short  for  such  a  multifarious  training, 
which  was  at  once  gymnastic,  martial,  intellectual,  and  moral ;  but  many 
even  in  those  days  were  reluctant,  it  would  seem,  to  postpone  the  activt 
work  of  life  in  the  interests  of  higher  culture. 

As  it  is,  the  names  of  the  old  families  figure  most  upon  the  registers ; 
for  there  were  other  forms  of  outlay,  besides  the  expenditure  of  valuable 
time,  to  deter  the  less  opulent  of  the  middle  classes.  We  read  nothing 
indeed  of  college  dues,  or  of  the  sums  paid  for  battels  by  the  students ; 
and  more  than  once  the  authorities  are  praised  in  the  inscriptions  for 
lowering,  if  not  remitting  altogether,  certain  charges.  It  is  possible  that 
the  expense  was  partly  met  by  a  grant  of  public  money,  or  by  some 
form  of  endowment ;  and  the  mention  that  recurs  of  the  sacrifices  in  the 
memory  of  past  benefactors  seems  to  point  to  this  conclusion,  while  it  re- 
minds us  of  the  Bidding  Prayer  in  which  we  hear  the  names  of  the  pioua 
founders  of  old  time.  But  of  the  accounts,  which  were  to  be  audited 
each  year  in  public  by  some  officials  of  the  State,  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  payments  of  the  young  men  themselves  formed  an  important  item. 

Nor  did  their  expenses  end  with  those  for  board  or  for  tuition.  Each 
must  pay  his  quota  to  provide  a  hundred  volumes  yearly  for  the  college 
library,  which  was  stored,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  gymnasium.  Their 
piety  must  be  attested  by  liberal  offerings  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  and 
Dionysus,  and  sometimes,  too,  to  other  powers.  Nor  was  it  left  to  them 
to  give  at  their  free  will;  but  a  decree  is  quoted  which  defined  the 
amount  to  be  expended,  somewhat  as  a  few  years  back  at  Oxford  the 
chapel  offertory  was  charged  in  college  battels.  Each  generation  left  be- 
hind it  year  by  year  the  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  plate  which,  duly  em- 
blazoned doubtless  with  their  names,  were  stored  up — not  in  the  college 
buttery,  but  in  the  treasury  of  some  temple.    Four  costly  goblets  of  the 
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kind,  we  reftd  in  one  iii8crt|)tiofi,  were  pfesented  by  the  (itudents  of  • 
single  jeer. 

The  Rectors,  too,  who  did  their  duty,  mnfet  receive  some  eort  of  testi- 
monial, *and  have  their  bronze  or  nutfble  statues  presented  to  them  by 
their  grateful  pupils,  as  men  accept  their  pictures  kiowtiditys.  It  became 
at  last  a  customary  thmg,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  record  of  each  yeair; 
Imd  therefore  the  honor  was  but  trifling,  though  the  cost  was  real,  and 
(he  omission  was  a  slight 

Then,  again,  there  was  the  cost  of  their  Uniforms  and  krms,  Which 
must  be  of  the  gayest  on  parade,  when  they  were  playing  at  the  soldier's 
trade.  The  wealthier  among  the  members,  we  are  told,  were  encouraged 
by  the  authorities  to  show  their  public  foelifig  in  promoting  common  in- 
terests, and  so,  doubtless,  spent  their  fa)6ney  freely  to  give  ^lat  to  their 
games  or  their  processions.  The  office  of  Oymnasiarch  especially  is  re* 
corded  as  the  privilege  of  men  of  means  who  fostered  the  athletic  sports ; 
lUid,  if  not  in  that  respect,  at  least  in  others,  may  remind  us  of  the  cap- 
tain of  a  modem  cricket  club,  or  of  a  college  eight 

Something,  too,  there  is  which  reads  as  if  there  had  been  sconces  or 
fines  imposed  by  the  members  of  each  other,  in  support  of  social  rules 
or  codes  of  honor;  but  these  were  looked  on  with  disfavor  from  above, 
kA  likely  to  cause  jars  in  the  harmony  of  friendly  intercourse ;  ahd  one 
rector,  at  least,  put  them  down. 

At  length  the  year  drew  to  its  dose,  and  with  it  the  restraints  of  dis- 
cipline ;  but  one  ordeal  still  remained  to  try  them.  There  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun,  and  we  find  that  there  were  examinations,  even  in 
old  times,  at  Athens.  Plutarch  tdls  us,  by  the  way,  that  the  mayor  06 
one  occasion  came  to  the  gymnasium  to  examine  the  Ephebi  'who 
Studied  literature  and  geometry,  rhetoric  and  music.*  The  ceremony 
ended  with  a  public  dinner,  to  which  all  the  college  tutors  were  invited, 
as  well  as  lecturers  and  men  of  learning;  but  the  guests,  we  read,  were 
not  so  orderly  in  their  behavior  as  might  have  been  expected.  At  the 
end  of  Term,  the  town  council  was  expected  to  attend,  and  hear  the 
posers  do  their  work ;  or,  as  we  should  say  in  modem  language,  the  stu- 
dent sat  for  examination  in  the  Senate-house.  There  was,  probably,  no 
paper  work  required,  but  only  an  oral  apposition ;  it  may  be  even  that 
the  phrase  chiefly  refers  to  some  manual  exercises  or  parade,  more  than 
to  tests  of  intellectual  progress.  For  we  do  not  hear  of  any  class  lists ; 
or,  rather,  those  we  have,  and  they  are  full  enough,  contain  the  names 
only  of  the  prizemen  tn  the  races  and  athletic  sports,  and  do  not  deal 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

In  any  case,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  hurt  themselves  with  their  hard 
reading :  the  records  insist  upon  the  perfect  health  enjoyed  by  all  the 
youths,  as  folly  as  if  we  had  the  extracts  of  a  sanitary  report  They 
Were  models,  too,  of  good  behavior,  those  pattern  students  of  old  time, 
if  we  may  tmst  the  complimentary  language  of  the  marbles.  They  went 
to  lectures  steadily,  and  listened  quieUy  to  what  was  told  them,  and  never 
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rioted  aboat  the  streets,  or  fell  out  in  their  cups  like  vulgar  fellows  in  », 
drunken  brawl,  nor  ikiled  to  do  what  their  authorities  ei\joined,  but  *  were 
quite  faultless  all  the  long  year  through,* 

We  may  naturally  ask  who  were  the  guardians  of  a  discipline  so  per- 
fect as  to  seem  more  fitly  lodged  in  some  cloister  of  Utopia. 

The  Head  of  the  college  held  the  title  of  Cinmetei^  or  of  rector,  and 
was  assisted  or  replaoed  at  times  by  a  subrector;  for  so  custom,  though 
not  law,  required,  since  one  at  least  declined  to  have  a  formal  deputy 
and  preferred  the  assistance  of  his  son.  There  were  also  various  ix)- 
structors,  too  low  in  rank  to  be  like  tutors,  though  for  convenience  wt 
may  call  them  by  that  name.  The  Rector,  appointed  only  for  a  year  bjr 
popular  election,  was  no  merely  honorary  head,  but  took  an  important 
part  in  the  real  work  of  education.  He  was  sometimes  clothed  with 
priestly  functions ;  was,  as  we  should  say,  in  Holy  Orders ;  and  nevt^ 
failed,  so  we  are  often  told,  to  be  present  at  religious  service.  He  went 
to  lectures  even  with  the  men,  attending  sometimes  all  the  public  courses 
with  exemplary  diligence.  But  that  was  not  enough.  He  must  go  to 
drill  with  them  at  their  volunteering;  must  visit,  at  their  head,  tha 
watch-towers  and  outposts  on  the  frontier,  where  the  Sphebi  had  been 
posted  in  old  days ;  he  must  look  on  at  their  gymnastic  feats,  and  isf 
that  they  were  kept  in  proper  training  and  were  very  careful  to  avoid  aO 
coarse  and  indecorous  language ;  and  he  must  even  take  some  part|  as 
starter,  or  as  judge  perhaps,  in  their  boat-races. 

He  must  be  a  man  of  substance  to  play  his  part  becomingly,  for  thiere 
were  expenses  which  he  could  not  well  avoid.  He  often  bore  the  cost 
himself  of  the  religious  services  of  his  own  college,  paying  for  the  victims 
for  the  sacrifice.  He  subscribed  toward  the  silver  plate  which  was  tha 
customary  offering,  and  in  other  ways  lightened  the  burdens  on  the  stn- 
dents.  When  the  outer  wall  of  their  gymnasium  fell  into  ruins,  tha 
Rector  of  the  day  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  expense;  and  though  ho  thank« 
fully  accepted  from  his  pupils  the  complimentary  present  of  his  statuSi 
yet  he  did  not  forget  to  pay  for  it  himself. 

Some,  however,  of  the  work  of  supervision  devolved  upon  the  Sophro- 
nistce,  or  the  proctors,  who  were  charged  specially  with  the  moral  guid- 
ance of  the  youths,  and  to  whose  constant  watchfulness  the  orderly  be* 
havior  often  spoken  of  was  largely  due.  The  tutors,  or  instructors,  were 
specialized,  as  we  have  seen,  to  definite  work ;  each  was  told  off  to  deal 
with  a  single  set  of  muscles,  or  some  physical  aptitude  or  grace,  and 
therefore  they  scarcely  rose  above  the  rank  of  trainers,  or  of  fencing  or 
dancing-masters.  At  first  appointed  by  each  rector  only  for  a  year,  they 
gradually  obtained  a  longer  hold  upon  their  places,  till  Uiey  gained  a  sort 
of  vested  right,  and  held  their  offices  for  life. 

The  Rector  had  his  accounts  at  last  to  pass  before  ofBcial  auditors  ap- 
pointed by  the  State,  That  done  with  credit,  he  might  return  to  privalf 
life  after  one  year  of  responsible  routine ;  but  he  was  seldom  allowed  to 
lay  down  office  without  some  mark  of  honor,  if  he  had  done  his  du^ 
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fidthfully,  and  not  been  too  unpopular  among  his  pupik.  Some  one  in 
the  general  assembly  was  sure  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks,  couched  in 
the  most  complimentary  terms,  to  the  rector  and  all  the  ofQdals  of  the 
year. 

The  motion  was  carried  without  fail,  and  embodied  formally  in  a  de- 
cree. So  flattering  a  proof  of  merit  was  not  allowed  to  remain  buried  in 
the  dusty  archives.  It  was  reproduced  in  more  enduring  form  in  stone, 
and  posted,  probably  where  all  might  read  it,  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
college,  whose  walls  were  made  to  serve  as  a  gazette  of  academic  news. 
The  custom  was  observed  from  year  to  year,  till  the  marble  slabs  spread 
over  a  large  area  of  masonry ;  and  as  in  course  of  time,  by  the  ravages 
of  war,  or  the  processes  of  slow  decay,  the  buildings  crumbled  into  ruinSi 
the  storied  fragments  were  strewed  upon  the  ground  and  covered  over, 
iSW  history  lost  sight  of  them  for  ages.  But,  gradually,  one  after  another 
reappeared ;  and,  as  the  ardor  of  antiquarian  research  revived  at  Athens 
In  our  own  days,  a  lengthy  series  was  at  length  pieced  together  and  ar- 
ranged, extending,  though  not  of  course  in  an  unbroken  order,  from  the 
Macedonian  period  to  the  third  century  of  our  era.  We  may  gain  a 
dearer  insight  into  the  social  manners  of  the  times,  if  we  take  the 
trouble  to  read  over  one  of  the  decrees  as  a  characteristic  member  of  the 
series  in  question.  The  document  is  dated  from  the  8th  of  the  month 
Boedromion ;  and  the  year,  as  indicated  by  the  Archon*s  name,  belongs 
probably  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before  our  era. 

Aphrodisius,  the  son  of  Aphrodisius  the  Azenian,  moved : 

That  whereas  the  Epbebi  of  last  year  sacrificed  duly  at  their  matriculation  in 
the  Guildhall,  by  the  sacred  fire  of  the  City,  in  the  presence  of  their  Rector  and 
the  Priests  of  the  People  and  the  PontiflTs,  according  to  the  laws  and  decrees, 
and  conducted  the  procession  in  honor  of  Artemis  tlie  Huntress,  .  .  .  and  took 
part  in  others  of  like  kind,  and  ran  in  the  customary  torch-races,  and  escorted 
the  statue  of  Pallas  to  Phalerum,  and  helped  to  bring  it  back  again,  and  light  it 
on  its  way  in  perfect  order,  and  carried  Dionjrsus  also  from  his  shrine  into  the 
theater  in  like  fashion,  and  brought  a  bull  worthy  of  the  God  at  the  Dionysiac 
festival,  . . .  and  took  part  in  all  due  ofierings  to  our  Gods  and  our  Benefactors, 
as  the  laws  and  the  decrees  ordain ;  and  have  been  regular  in  their  attendance 
all  the  year  at  the  gymnasia,  and  punctually  obeyed  their  Rector,  thinking  it  of 
paramount  importance  to  observe  discipline,  and  to  study  diligently  what  the 
People  has  prescribed ;  whereas  there  has  been  no  ground  for  complaint,  but 
they  have  kept  all  the  rules  made  by  their  Rector  and  their  Tutors,  and  have 
attended  without  fail  the  lectures  of  Zenodotus  in  the  Ptolemeeum  and  the  Ly- 
ceum, as  also  those  of  all  the  other  Professors  of  Philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  and 
Academy ;  and  have  mounted  guard  in  good  order  at  the  popular  assemblies, 
and  have  gone  out  to  meet  our  Roman  fHends  and  benefactors  on  their  visits; 
; . .  and  have  given  70  drachmse,  as  the  law  provides,  to  the  proper  functionaries 
to  provide  the  goblet  for  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  offered  another  also  in 
the  temple  at  Eleusis ;  and  have  marched  out  under  arms  to  the  Athenian 
lirontierB,  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  roads, . . . 
and  have  gone  out  to  Marathon  and  ofi'ered  their  garlands,  and  said  prayers  at 
the  shrine  of  the  heroes  who  died  fighting  for  their  country*!  freedom ; .  . .  and 
have  gone  on  shipboard  to  the  feast  of  Aiantsea,  and  held  boat-races  and  pro- 
cessions there,  and  earned  the  praises  of  the  Salaminians,  and  the  present  of  a 
golden  crown  because  of  their  good  disdpline  and  orderly  behavior;  and  whore- 
as  they  have  lived  in  fKendly  harmony  all  the  year  without  a  jar,  as  their  Rec- 
tor wished,  and  have  passed  their  Examinations  in  the  Senate-house  as  the  law 
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requires ;  and  being  fiill  of  honorable  ambition  and  desire  to  help  their  Rector 
in  his  public  spirited  endeavors  to  promote  the  public  good  as  well  as  their  own 
credit,  they  have  taken  in  hand  one  of  the  old  catapults  that  was  out  of  gear, 
and,  repairing  it  at  their  own  expense,  have  learned  once  more  how  to  use  the 
engine,  the  practice  of  which  had  been  disused  for  years ;  and  in  all  other  mat- 
ters have  conducted  themselves  with  all  propriety,  and  have  provided  all  that 
was  required  for  the  religious  services  of  their  own  gymnasia — to  show  the 
wish  of  the  Senate  and  the  People  to  honor  them  for  their  merits  and  obedience 
to  the  laws  and  to  their  Rector,  in  their  first  year  of  adult  life,  the  Senate  is 
agreed  to  instruct  the  Presidents  of  the  next  assembly  following  to  lay  before 
the  People  for  approval  the  Resolution  of  the  Senate  to  pass  an  honorary  vote 
in  praise  of  the  Ephebi  of  last  year,  and  to  present  them  with  a  golden  crown 
for  their  constant  piety  and  discipline  and  public  spirit,  and  to  compliment  their 
Tutors,  their  trainer  Timon,  and  the  fencing-master  Satyrus,  and  the  marksman 
Kicander,  and  the  bowman  Asclepiadea,  and  Calchedon  the  instructor  in  the 
catapults,  and  the  attendants,  and  to  award  a  crown  of  leaves  to  each ;  and  to 
.  have  the  decree  engraved  by  the  Secretary  for  the  time  being  on  two  pillars  of 
stone,  to  be  placed  one  in  the  Market-place,  and  the  second  wherever  may 
seem  best 

Again,  a  few  days  afterward,  in  a  regular  assembly  in  the  theater,  one 

of  the  presidents  put  to  the  vote  the  following  resolution  of  the  Senate 

and  the  people : — 

Whereas,  the  people  always  has  a  hearty  interest  in  the  training  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Ephebi,  hoping  that  tlie  rising  generation  may  grow  up  to  be  men 
able  to  take  good  care  of  their  fatherland,  and  has  passed  laws  to  require  them 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the  guard-p(wts  and  of  the  frontiers,  and 
to  train  themselves  as  soldiers  in  the  use  of  arms,  thanks  to  which  discipline 
the  City  has  been  decked  with  many  glories  and  imposing  trophies ;  and  where- 
as on  this  account  the  People  has  always  chosen  a  Rector  of  unblemished  ^ar- 
aeter,  and  accordingly  last  year  Dionysius,  the  son  of  Socrates,  the  Phylasian, 
had  the  care  of  the  Kphebi  intrusted  to  him  by  the  People,  and  duly  sacrificed 
with  them  at  their  matriculation,  .  . .  and  has  trained  them  worthily,  keeping 
them  constantly  engaged  at  the  gymnasia,  and  making  them  all  efficient  in  tbeS 
drill,  and  insisting  on  decorum,  that  they  should  not  Siil  throughout  the  year  in 
obedience  to  the  Generals,  the  Tutors,  and  himself;  and  whereas  he  has  watched 
over  their  habits  of  order  and  of  self-control,  taking  them  with  him  to  the  pro- 
fessors' lectures,  and  being  present  always  at  their  courses  of  instruction, .... 
and  whereas  he  has  also  roused  their  public  spirit  by  teaching  them  to  be 
good  marksmen  with  the  catapult,  and  accompanied  them  in  their  rounds  to  the 
guard  posts  and  the  frontiers  . .  .  and  has  arranged  the  boat-races  in  the  pro- 
cessions at  Munychia . . .  and  also  the  foot-races  in  the  gymnasia,  and  the 
escorts  of  honor  for  our  Roman  friends  and  allies  . . .  and  reviewed  them  on 
parade  at  the  Theseia  and  Epitaphia  . .  .  and  has  been  vigilant  in  all  cases  to 
maintain  their  pride,  being  constant  in  attendance  on  them  through  the  year, 
and  has  watched  over  their  studies,  and  ruled  them  with  impartial  justice,  keep- 
ing them  in  sound  health  and  friendly  intercourse,  treating  them  with  a  fathers 
care~in  return  for  all  of  which,  the  Ephebi  have  presented  him  with  a  golden 
crown  and  a  bronze  statue,  to  show  their  sense  of  his  character  and  loving  care; 
and  whereas  he  has  passed  his  accounts  aa  the  law  requires,  the  Senate  and  the 
People,  wishing  to  show  due  honor  to  such  Rectors  as  serve  with  merit  and  im- 
partiality, resolve  to  praise  Dionysius,  late  Rector  of  the  Ephebi  of  last  year, 
and  to  present  him  with  a  golden  crown,  and  have  proclamation  made  thereof 
in  the  great  festival  of  Dionysus,  as  also  at  the  athletic  contests  of  the  Pans- 
thenaic  and  Eleusinian  feast& 

In  conclusion,  we  may  briefly  note: 

1.  The  system  of  education  thus  described  was  under  the  control  of 
tiM  government  throughout 

'  The  laws  end  the  decrees  *  were  constantly  appealed  to  in  the  records, 
not  as  guaranteeing  corporate  status,  or  securing  rights  of  property,  but 
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as  organising  and  defining  all  the  easentiaU  of  the  institatioa.  They  in- 
sisted that  a  religious  influence  should  be  exerted,  prescribing  even  the 
ritual  established  by  the  State ;  they  claimed  the  right  to  interfere  with 
the  details,  to  correct  and  to  reward  the  chief  officials.  It  was  a  truly 
national  system  under  goyemment  inspection,  though  largely  supple- 
inented  by  voluntary  action. 

2.  It  may  surprise  us  that  our  information  comes  almost  entirely  ftxMn 
the  inscriptions,  and  that  ancient  writers  are  all  nearly  silent  on  the 
subject  The  later  Athenian  comedy,  indeed,  if  that  were  left  to  us, 
would  probably  refiur  to  it  in  illustration  of  the  social  manners  of  the 
times.  But  there  was  little  to  attract  the  literary  circles  in  arrangements 
so  mechanical  and  formal ;  there  was  too  much  of  outward  pageantry, 
and  too  little  of  real  character  evolved.  The  professorial  teaching  was  a 
mere  excrescence  of  the  system.  The  Rectors  passed  so  rapidly  across 
the  stage  that  none  could  stamp  any  marked  impress  of  his  genius  on  it ; 
and  originality  must  have  been  cramped  by  the  straight*waistcoat  of 
rigid  forms. 

8.  Strangely  enough,  our  information  does  not  end  even  with  all  the 
complimentary  phrases,  of  which  a  sample  has  been  given  in  the  fore- 
going decree.  There  is  specified  sometimes  the  exact  number  of  the 
members  of  the  college ;  and  more  or  less  lengthy  fragments  are  still  left 
of  the  muster-rolls,  in  which  the  proper  names  and  the  nationalities  of 
Mch  are  stated.  The  native  born  and  aliens  are  distinguished  in  the  dif- 
ferent lists :  the  varying  proportions  serve  to  mark  the  times  when  this 
special  type  of  education  rose  and  fell  in  popular  esteem  elsewhere.  In 
the  second  century  of  our  era,  when  more  than  one  hundred  strangers 
sometimes  matriculated  in  the  same  year,  only  two  or  three  Roman 
names  occur,  while  the  great  towns  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  isles  of  the 
^gean  are  constantly  appearing.  The  Roman  character  was  still  too 
unimaginative  and  commonplace  to  prize  the  varied  attractiveness  of  life 
at  Athens.  But  the  Syrian  populations  flocked  to  her,  the  men  of  Asca- 
Ion  and  Berytus  above  all,  disguising  partially  their  native  names  in  a 
Qreek  dress.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  at  the  Yery  time  when 
a  new. religious  influence  was  spreading  from  the  East,  there  is  so  much 
evidence  of  fusion  between  the  Greek  and  the  Semitic  culture.  In  the 
last  the  Jews  played  probably  no  important  part ;  they  abounded  in  all 
the  marts  of  trade  and  crowded  cities ;  and,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  the 
schools  of  Cordova  and  Bagdad,  they  may  have  served  to  some  extent  as 
cthigomans  between  the  East  and  the  West  But  only  a  small  proportion 
of  such  foreign  students  entered  as  Ephebi,  for  the  out-college  system 
seemingly  was  most  in  &vor,  and  of  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  Ath« 
ens,  and  staid  there  for  long  years,  by  fiur  the  most  were  unattached, 
choosing  their  own  course  of  reading  and  their  private  tutors,  without 
any  check  of  examinations  or  degrees.  It  is  time  to  turn  to  the  charao* 
ter  and  methods  of  their  studies,  and  to  deal  with  the  Uurger  and  the 
most  important  sections  of  our  sul^ect 
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8CUEMCE  AND  ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  IRBLAND. 

Instructioh  III  SamcB  and  Akt  in  Ireland  is  provided  in  numerotui 
central  and  provincial  institutional  aided  by  charges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  by  direct  Parliamentary  grants,  or  out  of  appropriations  made  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  viz. : — Professorships  of  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  since  1854  transferred  to  other  institutions;  School  of  engineer- 
ing in  Trinity  Ck>llege,  instituted  in  1840 ;  Chairs  of  mathematics,  phy* 
ics,  chemistry,  and  natural  sciences,  and  Departments  of  engineering  and 
practical  science  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Beliast,  Cork,  and  Qalway, 
established  in  .1849  ;  Model  agricultural  schools,  and  the  Albert  Agricul- 
tural Institute  at  Glasnevin,  under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu* 
cation ;  the  Schools  of  Art,  and  Schools  of  Navigation,  and  Classes  of  Sci- 
ence, under  the  Government  Science  and  Art  Department ;  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  other  cen- 
tral and  provincial  schools    The  Col^ge  possesses  a  valuable  Museum. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  IRELAND. 

The  Rotal  Collbge  of  Soisnob,  in  Dublin,  instituted  or  rather  reorganized 
in  1867,  is  now  in  successful  operation,  with  not  a  large  number  of  students  (32 
in  18C9)  in  the  regular  course,  and  6,773  In  ita  special  and  miscellaneous  courses 
delivered  in  connection,  but  with  au  adequate  teaching  A>rce  and  a  well<deflned 
plan  of  instruction,  as  will  be  seen  ihora  the  following 

PBOaRAJIMB  FOR  THE  SESSION   1869-70. 

The  Royal  College  of  Science  supplies,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  complete 
course  of  iustructton  in  science  applicable  to  the  industrial  arts,  especially  those 
which  may  be  classed  broadly  under  the  heads  of  raining,  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, and  manufactures,  and  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  teachers  for 
the  local  schools  of  scienca 

Subj€d8  (^  JkutructiatL 

h  Applied  MaUtematics.  8.  Grnoktn  Md  Palaoolology. 

S.  Deccriptive  Geometry,  and  Meckaaioftl  8.  Mineralogy. 

Drawing.  10.  Afrieultural  Scitnee. 

3.  Mechanism.  11.  Bfjaiiig. 

4.  Phytic*.  IS.  Applied  Chmnkftrj,  inelodinf  MeCaningj. 
&  Chemistry,  Theoreiieal  aod  PMCtieaL  13.  Mnchimry. 

5.  Botany.  14.  8on«yifl(. 
7.  ZoOiogy. 

Under  Applied  Mathematics  is  taken  the  application  of  Mathematics  to  those 
sciences  generally  included' under  the  head  of  Mechanics,  viz..  Statics,  Dynamics^ 
Hydrostatics,  -and  Hydrodynamics,  as  well  as  to  some  other  branches  of 
Physics. 

Under  Mechanism  is  treated  only  the  relations  of  motion,  or  the  studr  of 
machines  merely  as  contrivances  for  changing  one  kind  of  motion  into  another, 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  force. 

Under  Machinery  is  treated  the  application  of  Mechanics  and  Mechanism  to 
machines  used  in  the  industrial  arts. 

Chemistry  includes  both  lectures  and  laboratory  practice. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years,  each  year  being  divided 
into  two  terms.  In  the  first  two  years  the  instruction  is  general.  In  the  last 
vear  it  is  specialized  under  the  heads  of  Mining,  Agriculture,  Engineering,  and 
Manufactures.    The  scheme  of  isstniction  is  the  following : — 
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First  Tear. 

l«t  Term.  Stf  Ttrm. 

Applifld  MBtfaMMUe  Applied  MitllwanUei. 

Phyaict.  Phyaic*. 

DewripCiv*  GreooMftry.  Bolaoj. 

Geometoical  Drawing.  l)««criptiye  G«oiiMtry. 

GMOMlrieal  Drawing. 

Sticand  Tear, 

Applied  MatlMBMtie*.  Applied  MatbemBtie*. 

CMmistry  (Tlieoretieel).  Cheniatry  (TiMOieticel). 

Cbemiatry  (Praeticalj.  Chemiatry  (Practical).  v 

'  lleefaanieal  Dnwiag.  ZoOlogy. 

Meebaiiieai  Drawing. 

SlodeDts  entering  (or  the  associatesbip  are  expected  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  first  two  books  of  Euclid  and  the  elementary  rules  of  Algebra.  Some  Tamil* 
'iaritj  with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  drawing  instruments  is  Tery  desirable. 

In  their  first  and  second  years  they  are  required  to  attend  all  the  courses  in 
the  subjects  appointed  for  these  years*  In  their  third  year  tliey  are  required  to 
attend  all  those  belong^g  to  any  one  division,  as  follows : 

TTiird  Tear, 

Division  A. — Mining, 

Geology,  with  deoMMiitrationa  in  PalKontoloiry.  Mecheniam  and  Machinery. 

Mineralogy  and  Mining.       Aaaaying  and  MetaHnigy.       Land  Barreyiag. 

Students  in  this  Divimon  are  required  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professdr 
of  Geology,  with  demonstrations  in  Palaeontology;  also  those  of  the  Professors 
of  Mining  and  ^Mineralogy,  of  Mechanism,  and  of  Land  Surveying.  The  labor- 
atory instruction  will  comprise  a  course  of  Assaying  and  Metallurgy. 

Division  B. — Agriculture, 

Geology.  Mechanism  and  Machinety. 

Agrieuitural  Seienee.  Analytii  of  Boils  and  Manures. 

Land  Borreying. 

Students  in  this  Division  are  required  to  attend  the  courpes  in  Geology  and 
Pakeontology;  also  the  course  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture.  They  likewise 
receive  instruction  in  Mechanism  and  Machinery  and  in  Land  Surveying,  and 
also  laboratory  instruction  in  the  Analysis  of  Soils  and  Manures. 

Division  C. — Engineering, 

Meehanism  and  Machinery.  Meehaniral  Drawing,  Engineering,  and  Surveying. 

Geoliigy  and  Pttlsontulogy. 

In  this  DivLoion  the  students  are  required  to  attend  the  courses  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Applied  Mathematics,  and  those  of  the  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Engineering,  and  Lend  Surveying,  also  that  of  the 
Professor  of  Geology,  with  demonstrations  in  Paleontology. 

Division  D. — Manufactures, 

Applied  Mechanics,  and  Physics. 

Applied  Chemistry,  and  Technical  Analysis^ 

Students  in  this  Division  ai^  required  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  ProfeFSor 
of  Applied  Mathematics  and  of  tlie  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry,  and  to  go 
through  a  farther  course  of  Practical  Chemistry. 

Tlie  Demonstrator  in  Pnlteontology  gives  instruction,  during  the  second  term 
of  the  session,  to  students  of  the  third  year.  Tliese  demonstrations  are  also 
open  to  any  student  who  attends,  or  has  during  the  preceding  session  attended, 
the  lectures  either  of  the  Professor  of  Geology,  Zoology,  or  Botany. 

A  diploma  of  associateship  of  the  College  will  be  given  to  students  who  pass 
in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  yearsy  and  of  any  one  division  of  the  third  year. 

Students  may  also  enter  for  the  separate  courses,  and  receive  certificates  after 
examination.  A  certificate  of  attendance  in  the  chemical  laboratory  is  not 
given  for  any  course  less  than  three  months. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  College  is  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  as  ouali^ng  for  appointments  in  the  Engineering  Department 

There  are  four  Bojal  Soholannips  of  502.  yeorlj  eadi,  with  firee  education, 
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tenable  for  two  years ;  two  will  become  vacant  each  year.    They  will  be  given 
to  students  who  shall  have  been  a  year  in  Che  OoUege. 

There  are  also  nine  Royal  Exhibitions  attached  to  the  College  of  501  each, 
tenable  (5r  three  years. 

These  Schohirships  and  ExhibitkHis  are  tenable  only  on  the  condition  that 
the  holders  shall  attend  all  the  lectures  of  their  respective  years.  This  condi- 
tion is  strictly  enforced  by  the  Department  They  must  also  pass  the  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Students  at  the  conclusion  of  their  first  academic  year  are  examined  in  the 
subjects  of  that  year.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  superior  answering  in  each 
branch.  The  award  of  the  Boyal  Schohirships  is  made  on  the  result  of  this  ex- 
amination, to  those  students,  not  Royal  Exhibitioners,  who  on  the  whole  have 
answered  best,  if  sufficiently  deserving  to  be  recommended  for  them. 

A  t  the  conclusion  of  the  second  and  third  year,  similar  examinations  are 
held  and  prizes  awarded. 

A  medal  is  awarded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year  to  that  student  who, 
on  the  total  results  of  both  yeara^  shall  have  most  distinguished  hunseU|  if  suffi- 
cient merit  be  shown. 

To  candidates  for  the  associateship  whose  knowledge  of  pure  mathematics  is 
not  sufficiently  advanced,  the  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  gives  such  in- 
struction as  is  necessary.  These  lectures  may  be  attended  by  other  students. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  proficiency  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years. 

During  the  session,  short  courses  of  evening  lectures  of  a  more  popular  char- 
acter will  be  delivered,  the  particulars  respecting  which  will  be  duly  announced. 

The  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Laboratories,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Galloway,  are  open  every  week  day  during  tiie  session  (except  Saturday,  and 
the  usual  holidays)  from  10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

The  library  contains  carefully-selected  works,  and  is  open  to  the  students^ 
and  also  to  the  public  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  week  days  firom  11  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

The  session  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  in  each  year,  and 
lasts  until  the  2l8t  June  following,  with  a  vacation  of  ten  days  at  Christmas, 
and  of  a  week  at  Easter. 

The  first  term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  the  second 
term  on  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

The  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  the  seasion. 

The  fees,  in  ail  cases  payable  in  advance,  are, — 
21  for  each  separate  course  of  lectures; 

And  for  laboratory  practice,  22,  per  month,  61  for  three  months,  or  12il  for 
the  entire  session. 

Students  entering  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  diploma  of  associate,  or 
intending  to  compete  for  the  scholarships,  pay  lol  each  year,  which  wUl  admit 
them  to  all  the  courses  of  that  year,  exclusive  of  laboratory— or  26L  for  the 
whole  studentship  of  three  year& 

The  holders  of  Royal  Scholarships  or  Royal  Exhibitions  pay  no  fees. 

STAFF  OF  IKSTRUCTION,   1869-70. 

Dean  of  fUcuJty—SiR  Robert  Rank,  LLD.,  F.RS.,  M.R.I.A. 
Professors — Physics — WiLix/iM  Barker.  M.D.,  M.R.I. A. 

Chemistry—WiLUAit  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.D.,  V.P.R.LA. 

Applied  Chemibtry — Robert  Galloway,  F.C.S. 

Gtology — Edward  Hull,  F.R.S. 

Applied  Mathematics — Robert  Ball,  M.A. 

Bdnny — Wtvillb  Thomson,  LL.D. 

Zoology — Rausat  H.  Traquair,  M.D. 

AgricvUture — Edmund  W.  Davy,  M.B.,  M.R.LA« 

Descriptive  Geometry — ^Thomas  P.  PiioOT. 

Mining  and  Mineralogy — J.  P.  0*Reilly. 
Ubrarian  and  Curator  of  Museum — Alpbonse  Gaobs,  M.R.LA. 
PaUeoniologieal  Demonstrator— "W.  H.  Baily,  P.L.8^  F.G.8. 
Assistant  Chemist— WihLixu  Plukkbtt,  F.C.S. 
Clerk — George  C.  Penny. 
Secretary^YBMDEBiCK.  J.  SmviY,  LL.D ,  M.R.L A. 


ftOTAL  DUBLm  80CIBTT. 

Thb  Rotal  DuBLiv  SooiETT  was  originally  founded  to  •Dconn^  hnsbsodiy, 
«nd  has  ftom  its  flrat  institutioii  reoelT«d  large  government  grants  in  aid  of  its 
operationB.  It  wns  associated  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  18&4^ 
and  the  professorship  of  agricolture,  Tor  many  years  attached  to  its  operations, 
was  in  1864  transiSuTed  to  the  College  of  Scienee. 
•At  the  close  of  1869  there  were  1^364  membera.    Its  operations  consisted  of: 

1.  Evening  Meefinffs  of  the  memben  Ibrthe  discussion  of  sabjects  of  applied 
Science  and  Art,  were  held  on  the  third  Monday  of  each  month,  wbidi  had  an 
average  attendance  of  96  persons  at  each  meeting.  The. papers  read,  and  pro- 
ceedings, were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

2.  Scientific  Lectures  were  delivered  on  the  afternoon  df  eveiy  Saturday 
in  March^  April,  and  May,  whidi  were  attended  by  3,714  persons.  The  sab- 
atanceof  the  lecture  was  published  in  the  JonmaL 

8.  The  Boianic  Garden  at  Okunevm^  with  its  experimental  gronnds,  its  ex- 
changes  and  donations  of  plants^  flowers,  and  seeds,  and  its  Botanical  Museum, 
has  been  maintained  in  a  high  degree  of  efflciMM^,  and  visited  \fj  60,936  j>er- 
iaons  on  week«days,  and  172,600  oo  Sundays. 

4.  The  Mtuteum  of  Natural  Histmy^ik^  in  geological,  palsontdogical,  min- 
eralogical,  and  zoological  collections—was  visited  by  31,975  persons,  and  the 
lAbrary  was  consulted  by  18,376  individuala 

5.  The  AgricuUural  Deparlmmt  indnded  fonr  exbiUtioiis:—(l,)  of  cattle  in 
April;  (2,)  of  horses  in  August;  (3,)  of  sheep  in  September;  and  (4,)  of  fat 
stock,  poultry,  and  &rm  and  dairy  produce,  in  December,  attended  in  the  ag- 
gregate by  21,184  persons: — encouragement  for  the  cultivation  of  flax: — ^the 
Agricultural  Museum,  which  was  visited  by  18,600  persons. 

6.  The  Art  Department^  embraced  in  a  School  of  Art,  which  in  the  day 
classes  was  attended  by  293  students  (64  males  and  229  females),  and  morning 
and  evening  classes  by  242  artisans  (214  males  and  28  females),  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  636  students;  an  annual  and  competitive  examination  for  prizes; 
an  exhibition  of  works  of  art ;  lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts,  and  a  course  on  anat- 
omy applied  to  art,  which  was  attended  by  806  persons. 

7.  The  provincial  lectures,  and  the  instruction  by  a  special  professorship  in 
agriculture,  have  been  transferred  to  the  College  of  Science. 

ROTAL  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Royal  ZoClogical  Garden,  which  receives  a  public  grant  of  600i.,  from 
payments  of  members  3432.,  and  from  the  sale  of  tickets  at  the  entrance  gate^ 
1,046^,  was  visited  by  136^062  persons;  and  the  lectures  and  discussions  on 
comparative  anatomy,  and  veterinary  surgery,  were  largely  attended. 

ROTAL  HIBERKIAN  ACADEHT. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  flne  art  (392),  realized  2062.  out  of  the 
sale  of  16,001  tickets;  and  the  School  of  Art  was  attended  by  60  students. 
The  Academy  receives  a  special  grant  of  300?. 

MUSEUM  or  HU8H  Bn)USTBT. 

This  Museum  was  founded  by  the  government  in  1846,  and  has  haretdfore 
received  an  annual  grant  of  4,3362.,  a  portion  of  which  was  expended  on  sden- 
tiflc  lectures  in  the  hirge  provincial  towna  A  portion  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Dublin  Society,  and  8aiolSbAt'foc\to&  tA  tin  O^e^e  of  Scwnoe. 
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Tbb  natioiial  school  tyitem  in  which  secular  instruction  is  kept  f^eo 
iVom  whatever  could  offisnd  the  most  susceptible  sectarianism,  had 
proved  so  suocessfbl  in  difTusing^  a  sound  elementary  education  among 
the  children  of  the  peasantry  and  the  working  classes  of  Ireland,  that  in 
1845  the  plan  was  extended  so  as  to  provide,  under  government  endow- 
ment, the  means  of  obtaining  a  liberal  and  professional  education  for  the 
sons  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes — available  to  persons  of  every  dth 
nominatauL  This  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  the  dueen's  Col- 
leges at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway — now  combined  and  incorporated 
into  the  Queen's  University,  the  Senate  or  goverm'ng  body  of  which  is 
seated  or  holds  its  meetings  at  Dublin. 

The  entire  system  of  United  Educatwn  has  been  built  up  by  the  co- 
operation of  &e  two  great  parties  in  the  State ;  upon  this  high  ground 
their  only  rivalty  has  been  which  should  contribute  most  to  the  common 
work,  and  carry  out  most  efficiently  its  great  principle.  To  the  Whig 
government  of  Lord  Grey,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  had  the 
courage  to  proclaim  and  put  in  action  that  principle  by  the  a|fpointraent 
of  the  first  board  of  commissioners  in  1831 ;  the  cluurter  which  estab- 
Ifaihed  the  schools  upon  a  permanent  basis,  by  constituting  the  commis- 
sioners a  body  corporate,  was  a  measure  of  the  Tory  government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1844 ;  on  the  other  band,  the  completion  and  crowning  . 
of  the  edifice  by  the  addition  of  the  colleges  was  the  idea  and  oint- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  has  been  the  achievement,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  Lord  John  RusselL  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  4th  of  February,  1845,  her  Majesty,  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  "  the  policy 
of  improving  and  extending  the  opportunities  for  academical  education 
in  Ireland ;  *'  and  on  the  19th  of  March  thereafler,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  took  an  opportunity  of  laying 
before  the  House  of  Commons  an  outline  of  the  ministerial  plan,  both 
for  the  establishment  of  the  three  new  colleges  of  secular  learning  and 
general  instruction,  and  for  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  The- 
ological College  of  Maynooth,  which  had  been  established  by  an  act  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  1795,  and  had  been  hitherto  dependent  for  its 
support  only  upon  an  annual  grant  of  very  inadequate  amount  The 
two  measures  thus  simultaneously  announced  and  proposed,  as  in  some 
degree  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  one  another,  were  both  car- 
ried through  parliament  in  that  samts  session.  The  Maynooth  endow- 
ment, however,  was  made  to  take  the  lead,  as  if  to  intimate  to  the  ffen- 
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era!  populatbn  of  Ireland — to  what  may  be  more  pecnliarljr  called  tbe 
oationality  of  the  country — that  its  interests  and  fi^elings  were  what  the 
whole  scheme  primarily  had  regard  to.  If  the  portion  of  it  relating  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  theological  seminary  had  been  defeated,  the  other 
portion  of  it  also  would  probably  have  been  withdrawn.  The  May- 
nooth  bill  encountered  a  vehement  opposition,  but  it  was  ultimately 
passed  in  both  Houses  by  great  majorities.  The  measure  for  establish- 
ing three  secular  colleges  in  Ireland,  wholly  independent  of  religious 
tests  or  creeds,  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  conmions  by  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  9th  of  May.  la 
proposing  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  on  the  30tb,  Sir  James  an- 
nounced certain  alterations  which  ministers  were  disposed  to  make  in 
it,  with  the  view  of  affording  facilities  for  the  theological  instruction  of 
the  students  by  clergymen,  or  lecturers,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  several  denominations  to  which  they  might  belong.  On  the  2d  of 
June,  an  amendment  moved  by  Lord  John  Manners  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  negatived,  by  a  majority  of 
311  to  46.  On  the  30th,  when  it  was  in  committee,  a  proposition  from 
Lord  John  Russell  for  making  the  apparatus  of  theological  instruction 
in  the  colleges  a  part  of  the  establishment  to  be  founded  and  upheld  by 
the  State,  was  rejected  by  a  nmjority  of  117  to  42.  Finally,  on  the  10th 
of  July  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried,  against  an  amendment 
of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  by  a  majority  of  177  to  126.  In  the  Lords  it 
passed  through  all  its  stages  without  a  division. 

By  this  ^ct,  entitled  "An  Act  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  endow  new 
colleges,  for  the  advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland,"  the  sum  of 
100,000/.  was  assigned  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  for  purchasing  the 
sites,  and  erecting  and  furnishing  the  buildings,  of  the  three  colleges. 
Her  Majesty  and  her  successors  were  made  visitors,  with  power  to 
appoint,  by  sign  manual,  persons  to  execute  the  office.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  professors,  vtbb  intrusted  to 
the  Crown,  until  parliament  should  otherwise  determine.  The  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury  were  empowered  to  issue  annually  a  sum  not 
exceeding  7,000/.,  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  and  other  expenses  in 
each  college ;  it  being  moreover  provided  that  reasonable  fees  might  be 
exacted  from  the  students.  Lecture  rooms  were  directed  to  be  assigned 
for  religbus  instruction ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  student  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  any  of  the  collegres  unless  he  should  reside  with  bis 
parent  or  guardian,  or  some  near  relation,  or  with  a  tutor  or  master  of 
a  boarding-house  licensed  by  the  president,  or  in  a  hall  founded  and 
endowed  for  the  reception  of  students. 

A  president  and  vice-president  for  each  college  were  sooo  after  noml  , 
nated,  and  the  erection  of  the  buildings  was  begun.  The  other  a{^XMat- 
ments  were  made  in  August  1849,  and  the  three  colleges  were  c^ned  in 
the  end  of  October  following.  An  additional  sum  of  12.000/.  had  shortly 
before  been  granted  by  parliament  for  providing  them  with  libraries^ 
[^ikisophical  instruments  and  some  other  requisites. 
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Origioallf,  it  was  inteoded  that  the  number  of  i^rofeMora  io  each  col 
lege,  excliuive  of  the  president  and^ice-preaident,  ahould  not  exceed 
twelve,  and  lettera  patent  constituting  them  upon  that  basis  were  passed 
for  each  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland  in  December,  1845.  Afterwards 
it  was  determined  that  the  number  should  ]>e  augmented  for  the  present 
to  nineteen*  but  that  it  should  not  at  any  time  exceed  thirty.  The  vice- 
president,  however,  is  also  a  professor.  New  letters  patent  embodying 
that  extended  scheme  were  granted  in  favor  of  each  of  the  three  col- 
leges in  November,  1850. 

Under  the  existing  constitution,  then,  the  body  politic  and  corporate 
of  each  college  consists  of  a  president,  with  a  Mdary  of  8002.  and  a 
house ;  a  vice-president,  with  a  salary  of  500^  and  a  house ;  and  pro- 
fessors of  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  history  and  English  literature, 
logic  and  metaphysics,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  (each  with  a 
salary  of  250/. ;)  modem  languages,  natural  history,  mineralogy  and 
S^^SY)  (cc^  with  a  salary  of  2002.;)  English  law,  jurisprudence  and 
political  economy,  civil  engineering,  and  agriculture,  (each  with  a  salary 
of  150/. ;)  the  Celtic  languages,  the  practice  of  surgery,  the  practice  of 
medicine,  materia  medica,  and  midwifery,  (each  with  a  salary  of  100/.) 
There  are  also  attached  to  each  college  a  registrar,  (with  a  salary  ol 
200/. ;)  and  a  bursar  and  librarian,  (each  with  a  salary  of  150/.)  A  sum 
of  300/.  annually  is  allowed  for  the  payment  of  porters  and  servants. 
The  total  annual  expenditure  for  salaries  is,  thus,  (deducting  250/.  for 
the  professorship  held  by  the  vice-president,)  5,500/. 

The  remaining  1.500/.  of  the  annual  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund 
is  allocated  to  the  payment  of  scholarships  and  prizes.  The  scholarships 
to  be  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1850-51  at  Bel- 
fast, are  48  of  24/.  each  to  students  of  the  faculty  of  arts;  4  of  20/.  each 
to  students  of  the  faculty  of  medicine;  2  of  20/.  each  to  students  of  the 
faculty  of  law;  2  of  20/.  each  to  students  of  civil  engineering;  and  4  of 
15/.  each  to  students  of  agriculture ;  the  number  being  equally  divided 
in  all  cases  between  students  of  the  Srst  and  students  of  the  second  year. 
The  scholarships  are  all  held  for  one  year  only. 

The  session  in  all  colleges  extends  from  the  third  Tuesday  in  October 
to  the  second  Saturday  in  June,  and  is  divided  into  three  terms  by  re- 
cesses of  a  fortnight  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter.  The  fees  for  each 
class  vary  from  1/.  to  21.  10s. ;  and  there  is  besides  a  payment  from  each 
matriculated  student  to  the  bursar  on  behalf  of  the  college  of  3/.  at  the 
conunencement  of  the  first  year,  and  2/.  at  the  commencement  of  every 
subsequent  year. 

It  had  been  all  along  contemplated  that  matriculation  and  attendance 
at  these  colleges,  as  at  similar  institutions  established  by  public  author- 
ity in  our  own  and  other  countries,  should  conduct  to  graduation  both 
in  arts  and  in  every  other  faculty,  except  only  that  of  divinity ;  and  all 
the  regulations  and  arrangrements  of  the  academic  curiculum  in  each 
have  been  moulded  upon  that  understanding.  It  was  a  question  for  a 
considerable  time  whether,  with  a  view  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  and 
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other  purpotet)  eaeh  college  eheiild  be  eKcted'  iii(»  »  diediiet  oniveMd^ 
or  the  three  oeuetitated  ioto  one  c^v^iiBiif.    The  latter  plan  hae  been- 
adopted;  aodoabtedly  tt>  the  placing'  of  the  ntfvr  eetabliriuDealto  in  a< 
greatly  toperior  position  to  what  they  would  have  held  if  they  had  beeo- 
left  each  to  its  provincial  ineulatton;  ibr  it  001^  nfeverhave  happened 
that  a  mere  Bellkst,  Cork)  or  Galway  Degree  would  hav«  carried  the 
same  weight  with  one  ft^mi  the  QUeen^s  University  in  Ireland    The 
letters  patent  creating  such  an  university  have  now  received  the  royal 
signature.    Her  Majesty  has  therein  been  pleased  to  declare  that  "gra- 
duates of  our  said  university  shall  be  fully  possessed  of  all  such  rights, 
priviliges,  and  immunities  as  belong  to  persons  holding  similar  degrees 
granted  them  by  other  universities,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  whatever 
rank  and  precedent  is  derived  fVom  similar  degrees  granted  by  odier 
universities.''    The  following  individuals  constituted  the  government  in 
1851: 

GkanctBor^Uia  BsMlIenor  Gbohiis  Wiluaii  Fss»iuaK,  Babl  of  Clamsioom,  K.O. 

K.C.B.  Lord-Lieatenant  of  Ireland. 
nm-CkmHeBmr^Tiit  Rt  Boo.  Muiwe  Brady,  Lord  High  GbaiMellor  of  lirkiid. 

Tbs  Sskatb. 


Bit  OnM  Richard.  ArchbWhop  ofDablin. 

The  Hoat  Reverena  Archbiahop  Daniel  Mur- 
ray. D.D. 

The  Right  Honorable  WlUiam,  Earl  of  Roeae. 
K.P. 

The  Right  Honorable  Thomac  jBaroa  Moot* 
efefle,  of  Brandon. 

The  Right  Honorable  FTancia  Blaekbnme, 
Lord  Chief  Juetice  of  the  Qjueen'a  Bench. 

The  Right  Honorable  Thomaa  Berry  Cuaaok 
Smith,  Master  of  the  Rolla. 

The  Rj^u  Honorable  Darid  Richard  Pigol, 
Lord  Chief  Bardn  of  the  Exchequer. 


The  Right  Honorable  Thomaa  Wyae* 

8ir  Phillip  Crampton,  Bart. 

The  Prealdent  of  tlia  Queea'^  College,  Bel* 
faat,  for  the  time  being. 

The  Preaident  of  the  Queen**  College,  Cork, 
for  the  time  being. 

The  Preaident  of  the  Qoeefi'*  College,  Gal- 
way, for  the  time  being. 

Richard  Criffith.  LL.  D. 

Dominio  John  Corrlgan,  M.Di 

Captain  Thomaa  Aakew  Larcom,  R.E. 

Jamea  Gibaon*  Baq.,  Banialer-al-Laer. 

fileorefory^Robert  Ball,  Eaq.,  LL.D. 


STATirrBa,  Bt-Laws,  amo  RsotruiTioNa. 

The  Q,ueen'f  Unlveraity,  founded  br  Royal  Charter,  16th  Auguat,  18B0,  bat  Ita  aeel,  and 
holdf  ita  meetioga,  in  the  Caatle  of  Dublin,  until  further  order,  by  warrant  of  the  Lord-Lieu* 
tenant. 

The  Chancellor  and  Senate  are  a  oorporation  under  the  title  of  the  Queco'i  Unlferalfy  to 
Ireland ;  quit  aue,  and  may  be  aucd,  aa  a  commou  aeal,  and  acquira  property  not  to  ezeced 
ten  thouaand  poanda  a  year. 

The  goTemment  of  the  Unireraity  veate  in  the  Chancellor  and  the  Benate^  The  Chaaeellar 
preaidea  over  ite  meetlnga,  and  autheuticalea  Ita  acta. 

The  Senate  ia  formed  of  the  tlu-ee  Preaklenta  of  the  Queen'e  CoUegea  for  the  time  bdng, 
and  certain  other  peraona  appointed  by  warrant  under  the  aign  Boanual ;  In  all  not  to  exceed 
twenty.  The Ticepresidenta of coUegea may  exerolae the functioaa of  aeoaton Inthe abaeaet 
of  their  req>ecUTe  preaidenta.  Five  membera  of  the  Senate  conatitute  a  quorum,  the  chair* 
man  having  a  caating  vote. 

A  ▼ice<ebanceIlor  ia  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  Senate^  and  when  hia  election  la  approved 
of  by  the  Lord -Lieutenant,  he  la  empowered  to  exereiae  all  the  ftinctlona  of  Chancellor  lo  the 
abaence  of  the  latter. 

The  Senate,  in  the  abaence  of  both  Chancellor  and  y{ee*ChanoelIor,  may  elect  a  chairman 
to  conduct  ordinary  buaineaa. 

The  Senate  appoint  a  aecretary  and  aoch  aubordinate  oiBcera  aa  may  be  oeceaaary  for 
diapateh  of  buaineaa. 

The  Senate  hare  full  power  to  make  and  alter  by*lawa  and  regulatlona;  theae  behig 
approved  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  aeftled  with  the  common  aeal,  become  binding  upon 
toe  Univeraity. 

In  all  caaea  not  provided  for  by  charter,  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  ahall  act  in  auch-  mas 
ner  aa  may  appear  beat  calculated  to  promote  the  purpoaea  intended  by  the  Univeraity. 

Meeting*  of  the  Senate  ahall  be  convened  by  the  aecretary  or  actlng-aecretary,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Chanoellor ;  or,  in  hIa  abaence,  of  the  Vioe-Cbancellor,  or  of  the  chairman  of 
m  meeting  of  the  Senate,  elected  aa  provided  in  the  charter. 

There  ahall  be  Haled  meetlnga  on  the  7th  of  January  and  90th  of  June,  in  each  yenr,  or  on 
the  following  dinr,  when  either  of  theae  daya  ahall  fall  on  a  Sunday. 

The  Queen*a  CoUegea  ofBelfaat,  Cork,  and  Galway,  are  etonatltuted  Collegea  of  the  Quaen^ 
Univeraity,  and  their jprofeaaora  are  eonaidered  proleoaora  of  the  Univeraity. 

The  power  of  the  Univeraity  Senate  over  the  Collegea  extenda  only  to  the  regulation  of 
fuallfication  for  the  aeveral  degreea. 

The  Queen  reaertea  to  heraalf  and  aaceeaaon  the  oiBce  of  Viaitor,  with  power  to  appoint 
«Hb«v»u>  execute  the  dotlen* 
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ne  Chiiwllor  or  Vicc-Ch«ae«Uor  It  r«qatr«d  to  report  «iuuitll7  to  tko  Lord*Lit 
oo  the  eoodhloo  and  profreM  of  the  UniTerelty. 
The  GheneeUor  mad  tMMte  have  power  to  mnd  aod  endow  MholenMpflf  prfse^  or  tiM* 

beeopplied  by  grant  or  donation,  under  euch  refula  ' 
Ee,  not  Interfertnf  V  ' ' 
Uoeen'e  CoUegee.  or  for  matriculation  therein. 


bitione,  for  whlehfunda  majr  be  enpplied  by  grant  or  donation,  under  eucK  regulationa  ■■ 


thej  majr  think  ftt  to  make,  not  Interfering  with  tin  eouroeo  pnaeribed  for  aehoian. 
'Vieen'B  CoUegee.  or  for  matriculation  therein. 

The  Queen's  UniTenitr  fa  empowered  to  grant  degrees  In  aiin,  medicine,  or  lawar  W- 
atudenta  in  the  Queen's  Collcfes  who  shall  have  comoleted  the  courses  of  edncation  |»» 
scribed  br  the  ordinances.  Ptrrsons  who  obtain  these  diegrees  shall  be  possessed  of  aU  rlglilt- 
and  priTilegee  pertaining  to  similar  degrees  granted  by  other  universities  or  colleges. 

The  ChsDceUor  and  Senate  have  power  to  admit,  by  special  grace,  graduatts  of  other  qnl* 
▼ortitles  to  similar  aod  equal  degrees  in  the  Queen's  unirersltX' 

All  degrees  shall  be  grauted  and  conferred  publicly  in  the  hall  of  the  UnWeraity. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  Senste  to  coaftr  degrees,  the  members  shall  appear  In  the  Aill  rokttf 
they  may  be  entitled  to  wear  in  reqtect  of  any  degrees  they  mar  have  obtained,  or  oiBces  they 
may  hold.  Any  member  not  possessed  of  a  degree  or  offlce,  to  wear  the  gown  of  a  master 
of  arte. 

Candidates  for  degrees  shall  wear  the  costume  of  their  collegiate  standing,  and  the  hoodt 
of  the  degrees  sought. 

Candidates  being  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  preaidents  of  their  colleges,  and  the  seert» 


tary  having  certified  that  their  fees  have  been  paid,  aod  that  they  have  duly  paased  the 
inert,  thev  shall  sign  the  roll  of  the  Univertity,  when  the  Chancellor  (or  Vice-Chancellor) 
shali  admit  them  to  degrees  in  the  following  manner : 


In  virtue  of  my  authority  as  Chancellor  (or  Vico-ChanesUor)  I  admit  you  (  ) 

to  the  degree  of  ( ;. 

The  Chancellor  (or  Vice-Chancellor)  shall  then  proceed  to  preMat  publicly  any  exhlbhlea 
or  medal  which  may  hare  been  awarded. 

Examiners  are  expected  to  attend  the  uublic  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

The  present  courses  of  study  required  by  the  UniTenrity  are  prescribed  In  I  he  ordlnanesa 
which  were  prepared  by  the  pretidentt  of  the  coliegea,  approved  of  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
and  adopted  bv  the  Ssoate  at  its  flrtt  meetings  These  ordhianccs  remain  in  force  notU 
altered  by  the  Senate :  such  alterations  to  l>e  tubjeet  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord -Lieutenant. 

The  qualifications  of  candidates  for  d^rees  shall  bsejcamioedintoat  a  specnal  meeting' oT 
the  Senate. 

Bach  candidate  Is  required  to  fill  ap,  with  his  own  hand,  a  osrtlllcits  of  bis  name,  MrtH^ 
place,  age,  and  qualifications. 

All  certificates  of  candidates  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  fourteen  dayt  before  ezaminatloB. 

The  Senate  will  rsceivs  certificatet  of  msdieal  edoctclon  for  two*thirda  of  the  raqulrMi 
eourtet,  from  the  professors  of  universities  and  chartered  bodies,  and  from  schools  snd  hoo> 
pitals,  which  have  sought  for  and  obtainnl  the  reeagnlti«iu  of  the  Senate:  but  it  Is  esteniWJ 
that  one-third,  at  leatt,  of  the  medical  lectnres  pretcribed  In  the  courts  for  the  degree  of  M.D., 
be  attended  in  aome  one  of  the  Queen's  Coliegea. 

Examinations  for  degrees,  snd  for  scholars  ps  and  prises,  shall  b«  appointed  and  dirsctid: 
by  tlie  Senate,  who  shall  eltet  examiners  annually. 

In  no  oase  sliall  any  member  of  the  Senate,  or  any  Yico-Presldent  of  a  college  (llablati».bf. 
called  upon  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  member,)  be  elected  an  examiner. 

The  salaries  of  examiners  shall  oommeace  from  the  next  qnaitor-diiy  after  electioiL 

Examinations  shall  be  by  printed  papers. 

Bach  examiner  shall  be  present  during  the  whole  time  that  the  candidates  are  engaged  l» 
-writing  answers  to  the  papers  set  by  him ;  but  if  a  paper  be  set  by  more  than  one  examinar«. 
the  presence  of  one  examiner  shall  ne  deemed  suAclent ;  If,  from  unavoidable  necessltyj  wuf 
examiner  be  uuable  to  aiteml,  the  secretary  shall  be  present. 

Every  member  of  the  Senate  shall  have  the  right  of  being- present  during  examinations,  Hoi 
only  the  ejoaminer  specially  appointed  to  conduct  ezamloatiou  staatt  havs  the  right  to  ptt> 
questions. 

Vo  eandidates  shall  be  present  except  those  under  examlnaClon. 

The  examiner*  shall  report  to  the  Senate  the  result  of  their  examlaation,  and  shall  dellter 
In  at  the  same  time,  in  seued  packets,  the  answers  to  the  examination  papers  of  the  elseav 
which  they  have  severally  examined. 

Tile  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  on  the  granting  of  degrees  shaO  be  directed  flrom  time  to 
time  by  the  Chancellor  and  Senate,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Lord's  Comminioners  of  Btf 
Majesty's  Treasury. 

Por  the preaent,  the  fee  on  the  degree  of  SLD.  has  been  fixed  at  R,  and  the  foe  on  the  dipkna 
of  agriculture,  at  2f.    Fees  on  other  degreee  are  not  yet  settled. 

The  fees  are  to  be  carried  to  the  general  fVinri. 

Accounta  of  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Univenitv  thall  once  In  each  year  be  submitted 
to  the  treasury,  tubjeet  to  tuch  audit  at  may  be  directed. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  has  been  appointed  treasurer. 

Payments  shall  be  made  by  drafta  signed  by  the  Chancellor  or  Tlce-Chancellor,  countir* 
algoed  bgr  the  sscRCary. 

Although  much  clamor  has  been  raised  against  the  dueen's  CoUega%. 
becaoBe,  in  the  dittraoted  state  of  Ireland  ia  religioua  mattera,  the 
British  Parliament  has  at  last  attempted  to  establish  a  plan  of  liberal 
eduoatioB,  the  special  purpose  and  profeseioa  of  which  is  to  eommunioate: 
instruction  in  certain  branches  of  human  knowledge  to  dasse*  vrkkk. 
may  be  composed  of  young  people  belonging  to  various  religious 
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inations,  we  believe  there  is  io  ground  for  alarm,  or  distrust,  for  the 
safety  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  students  who  may  resort  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  securities  are  provided,  more  protective  and 
and  conservative  than  exist  in  any  other  academic  institution  in  the 
empire,  which  are  open  to  other  than  students  of  one  religious  denom- 
ination. 

At  the  ancient  national  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  are  no  arrangementB  which  even  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  any  form  of  religious  belief  but  that  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;  not  only  is  the  student  who  may  hold  any  other  creed 
(in  80  far  as  such  dissenting  students  are  admitted  at  all)  lefl  without 
any  spiritual  superintendence  whatever,  but  the  entire  system  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline  is  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  church  established 
by  law,  and  is  regulated  and  administered  in  all  respects  in  conformity 
with  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  that  church.  Yet,  Roman  Catholics 
generally  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  sons  without 
hesitation  or  scruple  to  the  university  of  Dublin ;  freedom  of  admission 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  always  been  one  of  the  demands  which 
Protestant  dissenters  have  urged  most  clamorously;  and  no  non-con- 
formist community  has  ever  put  forth  an  authoritative  denunciation  of 
either  the  demand  or  the  practice. 

In  the  Scottish  universities  the  professors  are  all  by  law  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Established  Church ;  any  seasoning  of  theology,  there- 
fore, that  may  insinuate  itself  into  the  lectures  delivered  by  them,  or 
their  mode  of  teaching,  must  be  Presbyterian ;  it  may  be  Presbyterian 
of  the  strong^t  and,  to  ail  but  the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  John  Knox, 
of  the  most  offensive  flavor.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  at  Edinburg 
and  Glasgow,  there  is  no  religious  superintendence  of  the  students 
whatever.  So  here  is  the  extreme  of  rigor  and  exclusiveness,  combined 
with  the  extreme  of  laxity  and  neglect  Yet  these  universities  are 
attended  by  members  of  all  communions;  and  certainly  it  is  not  the 
liberality  of  the  system  in  giving  free  admission  to  all  sects  which  any 
body  of  dissenters  has  ever  made  matter  of  complaint 

In  University  College,  London,  there  is  the  same  freedom  of  admis- 
sion for  students  of  all  descriptions  as  at  the  Scotch  colleges,  with  the 
same  entire  absence  of  religious  superintendence  as  at  Edinburg  and 
Glasgow ;  and  no  religious  test  is  applied  to  the  professors  any  more 
than  to  the  students.  Many  religious  fathers  of  all  denominations,  nev- 
ertheless, have  been  accustomed  ever  since  it  was  established  to  send 
their  sons  to  be  educated  in  all  the  great  branches  of  human  learning  at 
University  College. 

In  the  first  place,  every  professor  in  these  Irish  colleges,  upon  enter- 
ing into  office,  signs  a  declaration  promising  and  engaging  that,  in  his 
lectures  and  examinations,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  other  duties 
connected  with  his  chair,  he  will  carefully  abstain  from  teaching  or  ad- 
vancing any  doctrine,  or  making  any  statement,  either  derogatory  to 
the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the  relig- 
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ious  convictiooa  of  any  portion  of  his  class  or  audience.  And  it  is  en- 
acted, that,  if  he  shall  in  any  respect  violate  this  engagement,  he  shall 
be  summoned  before  the  College  Council,  where,  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  having  so  transgressed,  he  shall  be  formally  warned  and 
reprimanded  by  the  president ;  and  that,  if  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  repe- 
tition of  said  or  similar  offense,  the  president  shall  forthwith  suspend 
him  from  his  functions,  and  take  steps  officially  to  recommend  to  the 
Crown  his  removal  from  office.  The  appointments  of  the  professors  are 
all  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  A  triennial  visitation  of 
each  college  is  ordained  to  be  held  during  the  college  session  by  a 
Board  of  Visitors  which  has  already  been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
which  comprises  the  heads  of  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyteriem,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Ireland. 

But  further,  every  student  is  actually  subjected  to  an  extent  of  relig- 
ious superintendence  such  as  is  enforced  nowhere  else,  unless  it  be  only 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  "So  matriculated  student  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  is  permitted  to  reside  except  with  his  parent  or  guard- 
ian, or  with  some  relation  or  friend  to  whose  care  he  shall  have  been 
committed  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  who  shall  be  approved  of  by 
the  president  of  the  college,  or  in  a  boarding-house  licensed  by  the 
president  upon  a  certificate,  produced  by  the  person  keeping  it,  of  moral 
and  religious  character  from  his  clergyman  or  minister.  The  relation 
or  friend  to  whose  care  a  student  is  committed  must  in  all  eases  formally 
accept  the  charge  of  his  moral  and  religious  conduct  Clergymen,  each 
approved  by  the  bishop,  moderator,  or  constituted  authority  of  his 
church  or  religious  denomination,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  Deans 
of  Residences,  to  have  the  moral  care  and  spiritual  charge  of  the 
students  of  their  respective  creeds  residing  in  the  licensed  boarding- 
houses  ;  and  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  have  authority  to  visit  such 
boarding-houses  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  instruction  to  such 
students,  and  shall  also  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  of  the  authorities  of  their  respective  churches, 
"  to  make  regulations  for  the  due  observance  of  the  religious  duties  of 
such  students,  and  for  securing  their  regular  attendance  on  divine  wor- 
ship." Finally,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  offenses  in  the  statutes  of 
each  college  for  which  it  is  enacted  that  any  student  shall  be  liable  to 
expulsion,  are  the  following :  ^*  1.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  for 
divine  worship  at  such  church  or  chapel  as  shall  be  approved  by  his 
parents  or  guardians ;  2.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  on  the  relig- 
ious instruction  provided  for  students  of  his  church  or  denomination  in 
the  licensed  boarding-homse  in  which  he  may  reside." 
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about  2,900  8tud«o^J&eknd  had  but  one^  and  eFeii  tfaii  one  wai^  fioia  its: 
conatitutioQ,  not  available  fi)r  the  nation  at  laige.  13ie  result  was,  that  of 
nearly  6,000,000  of  Boman  Catholics  in  Ihelaadf  a^bout  100  were  receiving  an 
universi^  education. 

In  providing  a  vemedy  for  tha  evil  thus  distinctly  reoog^isad,  Uu»e  courses 
were  opened  to  the  legislature.  It  might  have  opened  the  emoluments  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  to  all  claases  of  the  population  without  religious  distihctibn; 
or  again,  \t  might  have  founded  ooUeges  fbr  the  several  reUgious  communities 
which  divide  the  countiy  amongst  them;  lastly,  it  had  the  alternative  of  estab* 
lishing  oolleges  based  upon  the  principle  of  relia;iou8  equality— colleges  which, 
should  give  combined  secular  instructidn,  ana  which,  whilst  they  afforded* 
focilities  to  the  various  ministere  of  the  Christian  fldth  to  teach,  their  respectivs 
flocksi  should,  steadily  repudiate  all  inter&renee,  positive  or  negative,,  with  the 
Qonacientious  scruples  of  their  students. 

To  the  first  two  oourses  there  were  insuperable  objections.  Trinity  College 
was  a  Protestant  foundation,  endowed  for  the  propagation  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  more  especially  designed  as  a  nursery  for  the  clergy  of  the  Estab* 
lished  Church  in  IrelancL  The  attempt  to  open  its  emoluments  to  Roman 
Cathohcs  and  Dissenters,  not  to  speak  of  the  shock  it  would  have  given  to  the 
sentiment  of  propert^^  wouldihave  called  forth  such  a  storm  of  ProtBBtaot  fold- 
ing as  would  have  rendered  it  wholly  impractieable. 

Not  only  was  the  combined  system  alone  tenable  ih  theory,  but  its  prodigious 
growth  had  shown  its  singular  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
It  was  this  consideration  which  mainly  swayed  the  minds  of  the  Government 
in  its  favor.  They  are  the  crown  of  an  edifice  designed  on  the  plan  of  religious 
equality,  and  which  must  not  have  its  symmetry  marred  by  the  introduction  of 
any  thhig  heterogeneous  to  its  great  idea. 

The  firat  criterion  of  the  success  of  the  Gollegss  is,  of  oourse,  the  number  of 
students  who  have  entered  them.  On  referring  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Queen's 
tTniversity,  we  find  that  the  total  number  of  students  who  had  entered  the 
Queen's  Colleges  from  the  first  session  in  1849^0  to  March  1S59,  amounted  to 
1/786,  of  whom  1,265  were  matriculated,  521  non-matrioulated— tliat  is,  students 
who  have  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination,  and  do  not  pursue  all  tha 
subjects  included  in  the  university  curriculum,  but  particulieLr  courses  of  in.- 
struction  which  they  may  select. 

The  only  suns  method  of  determining  the  question  of  foilure  or  success  is  bjr 
comparison  with  some  institution,  the  position  of  which  is  xmchallenged.  Wa 
^rfil  take  Trinity  College,  Dublhi.  The  number  of  students  who  entered  in 
Dublin  during  the  ten  yeani  mentioned  above  was  2,746.  Hence  the  ratio  of 
the  avemge  annual  entnmoes  of  the  institutions  compared  over  a  period  of  ten, 
^ears  is  as  178  to  274.  Such  an  average,  however,  would  do  injustice  to  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  the  numbers  of  which  are  steadQy  increasing.  Thus  in  the* 
fear  1858-59, 196  newstudents  entered,  while  in  1859^-60,  the  number  amounts 
to  207. 

If  failure  can  not  be  predicted  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  on  the  score  of  num- 
bers, no  more  can  it  be  stdd  that  they  have  failed  ih  their  great  object  of  giving 
united  education  to  tiie  youth  of  the  various  religious  persuasiona  In  the  ten 
years,  1849*-59,  the  three  great  religious  commumties,  which  make  up  the  balk 
of  the  population,  are  thus  repnosented  among  the  matriculated  students:— 

Established  Ohureh, 426 

Boman  OathoUai^... .«. 445 

Presbyterian^ ^ 343 

While  the  297  students^  who  have  entered  t^fs  yesr,  as  thus  cBstrftuted*. — 

Established  Church, 60 

Roman  Catholics, 69 

Presbyterians, 59 

Other  denominations, 19 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  reading  these  numbers  is,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  each  case  head  the  list 
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Passing  to  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  the  Queen's  Goll^^es,  on  thi: 
score  but  little  needs  be  said  on  their  beha&l  The  competence  of  the  professoib 
has,  we  believe,  never  been  questioned,  anymore  than  their  zeal,  not  only  fax 
maintaining  the  existing  standard  of  education,  but  in  elevating  it  to  the  hi^est 
point  which  the  drcumstances  of  the  country  admit  Kor  have  their  exertions 
been  unrewarded.  Fortunately,  on  this  subject,  we  are  not  left  to  conjectur& 
We  have  seen  that  the  oompetitive  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  were 
designed  to  be  a  test  of  "  the  best,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  finished  education, 
which  the  country  provides  ;'*  and  a  careful  stu^y  of  the  papers  set  will  show 
that  the  examiners  have  not  willingly  let  them  fall  below  this  standard.  The 
examinations  are  in  effect  framed  on  the  model  of  those  to  which  in  the  univer- 
sities candidates  for  the  highest  honors  at  the  dose  of  their  undergraduate 
course  are  subjected.  They  supply,  therefore,  a  fair  criterion  of  the  comparative 
efficiencv  of  our  educational  institutions.  As  the  universities  bring  into  con- 
course the  youth  of  their  aflUiated  colleges,  so  these  examinations  introduce  mto 
a  still  wider  arena  the  youth  of  the  several  universities.  It  is,  then,  with  just 
pride  that  the  Queen's  University  appeals  to  the  iact,  that,  in  this  competition, 
looking  merely  to  the  number  of  places  obtained,  it  stands  next  in  order  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  It,  however,  we  regard  the 
quality  of  tlie  answering,  the  result  is  still  more  in  favor  of  the  Queen's  UnivW* 
sity.  In  the  only  years  in  which  the  Universities  we  have  named  came  into 
conflict,  the  average  answering  of  the  successful  candidates  from  each  stood  as 
(bUows: — 

J8S8.  1857.  1890. 

Oxford, I,e48  1,982  2,103 

Cambridge, 2,062  2,207  2,020 

Dublin, 2,473  2,082  2,139 

Queen  8  University, 1,956  2,261  2,160 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  last  two  years  the  candidates  from  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity stood  first,  in  the  preceding  year  third,  in  the  list  This  is  su£&cient)y 
striking,  but  we  can  not  forbear  commemorating  a  signal  instance  of  success  ob- 
tained by  one  of  the  Colleges.  It  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
College  of  Belfast,  that,  while  numbering  not  200  students,  it  bore  away  at  this 
•  examination,  from  all  our  highest  seats  of  learning,  the  first,  fourth,  and  ninth 
of  twelve  vacant  places.  So  much  for  the  direct  action  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
upon  the  country :  no  less  important  has  been  their  indirect  influence. 

1.  It  is  surely  more  than  a  chance  coincidence,  that  within  the  last  ten  years, 
nearly  the  whole  curriculum  of  Uie  University  of  Dublin  has  been  changed ;  all 
the  leading  changes  being  approximations  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
vei^ity.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  courses  of  study  which  have  been  revolutionized ; 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  has,  in  the  same  period,  been  vastly  increased. 
Professoriail  chairs,  which  liad  become  almost  sinecures,  have  been  rehabilitated, 
and  raised  by  their  occupants  to  a  position  of  dignity  and  usefulness.  Can  we 
.be  mistaken  in  attribut'mg  this  reforming  spirit  to  the  emulation  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  or  iu  discerning  the  same  influence  in  the  liberality,  which  has  recently 
endowed  scholarships  in  the  same  University  (some  of  them  of  great  value,)  open 
to  candidates  of  all  religious  persuasions. 

2.  Sucli  has  been  the  silent  recognition  which  the  ancient  University  of  Ire- 
land has  given  to  her  youthfUl  sister.  Elsewhere  the  recognition  has  been,  if 
not  more  obvious,  more  avowed.  In  the  year  1855,  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen's 
University  received  a  letter  fix>m  the  R^us  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Universi^ 
of  Cambridge,  in  which,  after  requesting  copies  of  the  University  Examination 
Papers,  as  being  so  admirably  adapted  to  students  of  the.  principles  of  law,  ^  that 
I  should  wish  to  make  use  of  them  as  much  as  I  can,"  he  adds — "  But  it  is  not 
only  in  their  law  papers  that  your  colleges  show  their  merit  and  utility.  The 
whole  system  of  education  pursued  by  you  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  so 
good,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  times,  that  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  defy  all 
opposition." 

3.  Tlirough  them  was  first  discovered  the  wretched  condition  of  intermediate 
education  in  Ireland.  *  *  Universities  without  schools  are  but  castles  in  the 
air. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Queen's  University,  on  the  occasion  of  conferring 
degrees  on  the  12th  of  October,  1860,  spoke  as  follows: — 

I  have  the  gratifioation  of  bdng  able  to  annonnoe  that  the  nnniber  of  the  stndenti 
who  have  paned  oar  leveral  examinationa  for  the  corrent  year  exceeds  that  of 
thoee  10  diitinguiahed  on  any  previou  ocoanon,  and  is  very  miK^  in  advance  of 
that  of  1859,  the  largest  former  number,  that  of  the  year  1858,  having  been 
■eventy-six,  while  that  of  1860  amoonti  to  eighty,  and  in  whioh  I  find  an  inoreaM 
of  tweoty-two  over  the  nomber  in  the  pait  year. 

The  total  namber  of  thoee  whose  names  were  sent  in  as  candidates  for  examin- 
ation at  this  period  was  somewhat  larger,  being  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  bot 
of  these  a  considerable  number  foiled  to  present  themselves  before  the  examiners, 
and  a  few — nine  in  all — although  coming  forward  for  examination,  have  not  been 
fbund  by  the  examiners  to  be  sufficiently  qualified.  I  trust  that  on  a  future  occa- 
sion thev  will  appear  before  us  with  for  better  success.  In  addition  to  the  satis- 
foctk>n  derived  from  this  increase  in  the  number  of  our  candidates,  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  add  that  our  examiners  generally  testify  to  a  high  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion being  evinced,  as  well  by  those  who  have  competed  for  special  honors  as  by 
the  entire  class  of  successful  students.  The  university  honors,  consisting  of 
medals  and  pecuniary  prixes,  have  been  attained  by  twenty-five  of  the  students 
present  at  the  examinations,  and  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant  has  been 
pleased  to  assent  to  the  request  of  the  senate,  that  he  would  personally  deliver  to 
the  suooessful  candidates  those  gratifying  evidences  of  their  abilities  and  industry. 
Six  graduates  of  other  universities  have  been  admitted  by  the  senate  to  take  cor- 
responding degrees  in  this,  whiuh  will  accordingly  be  conferred  upon  them.  The 
Colleges  were  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  the  year  1849,  and  it 
is  only  eight  years  since  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate  of  the  Queen*s  University 
to  confer  degrees  was  held  in  this  hall.  In  the  colleges  the  total  namber  of 
matriculated  students,  including  those  of  the  current  collegpate  year,  has  amounted 
to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three ;  the  number  of  students  who 
have  not  matriculated,  but  who  have  resorted  to  the  colleges  for  instruction  in 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  has  been  five  hundred  and  seventy.  Thus,  very 
nearly  two  thousand  individuals  have  entered  either  as  matriculated  or  non-matricu- 
lated students  in,  I  may  say,  the  first  ten  years  of  their  existence,  and  the  num- 
bers attending  the  superior  classes  in  the  colleges  in  this  year  is  five  hundred  and 
forty-six.  In  the  Universitv  we  have  in  the  eight  years  of  its  action  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  including  those  presented  to  us  to-day,  the  total 
number  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight ;  to  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  nine^- 
three ;  and  to  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  fifty-two.  We  have  granted  to  two  the 
degree  of  £)octor  of  Laws,  and  to  eleven  that  of  Bachelor  in  that  foculty.  The 
names  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  graduates  in  each  of  the  various  degrees  have 
thus  been  placed  on  the  roll  of  the  University,  while  our  minor  distinctions  of 
diplomas  in  engineerinff,  law,  and  agriculture,  have  been  conferred  respectively  on 
forty-seven  students.  In  regard  to  Uie  most  important  of  the  social  relations  of  the 
community — perhaps  I  must  rather,  though  reluctantly,  say,  the  most  prominent 
of  their  diffisrences,  that  which  arises  from  the  varying  forms  of  religious  worship— 
the  number  of  the  collegiate  students  represent  all  the  classes  into  which,  in  this 
particular,  our  population  stands  d  i  vided .  The  members  of  the  Bstablished  Church, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Covenanters,  the  In- 
dependents, the  Seceders,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends— all  in  greater 
or  less  proportion,  as  might  be  expected  ttom  their  relative  numbers  in  each  locality, 
have  had,  and  have,  their  representatives  in  this  common  body  of  associated  stu- 
dents ;  and  the  general  benefit  of  our  collegiate  and  university  system,  as  they 
have  been  i^reely  offered  to  all  classes  of  our  fdlow-aubjeots,  have  by  all  been  thus 
fireely  accepted  and  enjoyed. 
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In  186)  a  Royal  CommiaBioD,  after  an  examination  into  the  condition  of  the 
colleges,  reported  their  progress  to  be  satiafitctorj,  notwithstanding  opposing 
causes  still  in  operation,  and  that  while  they  were  contributing  a  proportionate 
share  to  the  odacated  youth  of  the  country,  they  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
association  of  students  of  various  creeds  and  opinions,  were  helping  to  soften 
the  feelings  of  party  antagonism  and  sectarian  animosity^  generathig  a 
feeling  of  local  self-reliance^  and  exdting  an  interest  hi  the  culture  of  literature 
and  science  throughout  the  country  at  large. 

In  1864  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  which  the  Convocation  of  the  Uni* 
yersity  was  established,  consisting  of  the  Senate,  Secreteiy,  Professors,  and 
Registered  Graduates  of  two  years'  standing. 

In  1866  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Gk>vemmeni,  represented  by  Lord  Hayo 
as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  after  considerable  correspondence  with  the  Prehites  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  meeting  their  demands 
lor  a  Chartered  University  governed  and  instructed  by  officers  of  that  chundi, 
to  give  to  Queen's  University  a  Supplementary  Charter,  by  which  a  University 
Convocation  was  constituted  of  members  of  all  other  Colleges  which  might  be  in 
affiliation  with  the  University,  in  addition  to  three  QueenV  Colleges  already  ei- 
tablished.  This  plan  was  defeated,  and  fh>m  that  time  the  representetivea  of 
the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  have  continued  to  urge  on  Catholics  and  on 
the  government  the  esteblishment  of  an  independent  Catholic  University. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  on  University  Education  notices  the  conditSon 
of  these  Institutions  in  1871,  as  follows: 

This  seems  to  be  the  point  in  the  course  of  my  stetement  at  which  I  ought 
to  refer  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  antt  the  Queen's  University.  We  have  looked 
carefblly  at  the  state  of  tlie  Queen^s  Colleges,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
dusion  that  the  College  of  Belfast  is  strongly  and  solidly  founded,  and  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  meet  the  wishes  and  wants  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
'  tion  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  We  also  think  that  the  College  of  Cork,  although 
not  perhaps  so  solidly  founded  as  Belfest,  although  not  at  any  rate  invested 
with  so  ItLTf^  a  promise  of  expansion  under  fevorable  circumstances,  present 
what  may  be  called  a  very  fair  Parliamentary  case,  fW>m  the  number  of  persons 
it  trains,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  that  training.  With  regard  to  Qalway 
College,  we  have  arrived  at  a  very  different  conclusion.  The  whole  number  of 
matriculated  studenta  in  1870-1,  the  return  of  which  is  now,  I  believe,  laid  on 
the  table,  was  only  117,  of  whom  half  were  medical  studenta;  and  I  may  ob- 
serve that,  however  excellent  professional  schools  may  be,  they  are  not  instita- 
tions  whicli  have  the  largest  claims  on  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  They  are 
rather  in  the  nature  of  self-supporting  institutions.  Education  in  Arta  does  not 
directly  lead,  as  a  general  rule,  to  remuneration ;  but  education  in  Medicine 
will,  I  hope,  always  prove  ita  own  reward ;  and  the  whole  number  of  studenta 
in  Arte  in  Gal  way.  whom  I  point  out  as  the  more  proper  objecta  of  a  public 
foundation,  if  public  foundation  there  is  to  be,  is  only  about  30.  However  in- 
vidious it  may  be  to  look  to  pounds  shillings  and  pence  in  these  matters,  and 
although  there  come  from  Galway  a  certain  number  of  very  well-instructed 
men,  even  the  b^  article  can  not  be  viewed  without  some  regard  to  the  price, 
and  it  is  only  right  I  should  tell  to  the  House  that  the  charge  on  the  Conscdi- 
dated  Fund  and  other  expenses  of  Oalway  College  amount  to  10,0002.  a  year. 
I  have  called  for  an  account  of  the  chai^  to  the  Exchequer  of  every  pupil  hi 
the  College,  and  the  return  given  me  is  &is : — ^The  cost  per  annum  to  the  pub- 
lic of  every  pupil  is  tti. ;  the  cost  of  every  pupil  carried  on  to  a  degree  in  Arte 
is  23  U,  and  the  cost  of  every  graduate  in  Law — I  confess  I  grudge  this  the 
most,  for  I  know  no  class  which  can  plead  less  in  the  way  of  necessity  for  pul^ 
lie  subvention  than  our  respected  friends  the  lawyers — ^is  3081.  The  medical 
charge  is  lower.    We  get  a  doctor,  and  in  almost  every  case,  I  am  happy  to 
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*mjy  a  TBiy  efBdent  doctor,  fbr  IB41    Now,  under  tlmn  'dreanMaBeefl,  wo 
.doubt,  and  more  than  doubt,  wbetber,  wbeurao  muofa  better  ttrmiigeaientB  are 
about  to  be  made  (or  the  people  of  Iralaud,  so  Jaige  a  aum  of , public  moDi|f 
ouKfat  permanently  to  continue  to  be  supplied  to  the  purpoees  of  Galwaj  Colleg^e. 
I  pass  on  now  tothe  Queen's  UniyerSity.    The  Queen^  Universitj  and  Uie 
rOoU^ies,  as  a  whole,  ha^re  in  my  opinion  randered  frreat  aer?iae  to  Ireland,  and 
,if  thej  have  been  prevented,'aa  th^  have  been  prevented,  from  doing  a  great 
deal  more  good,  it  has  been  by  an  unhappy  if  not  even  a  atiaage  combination 
-off  influences.    I  know  not  whether  any  one  supposes  me  to  be  actuated  by  a 
sentiment  of  either  open  or  latent  bostUity  to  the  Queen's  College;  but  this  I 
waiy  atiiy  that  when  ma^y  obiJectadio  them  I  ^oke  and  voted  as  an  independ- 
ent member  of  Parliament  fi>r  their  foundation  in  1846,  and  have  never  ceased 
to  wish  them  well.    But  now  I  wish  to  do  an  act  of  justice.    It  is  quite  true 
that  the  main  cause  of  their  comparative  failure  has  lain  m  the  operation  of  ec- 
oMastical  influence  from  the  Roman  side.    This  influence,  however,  has  been 
vaocepted,  appropriated,  aud  made  their  own  by  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    But  what  I  wish  to  point  out,  and  it 
h  only  fair  to  point  it  out,  is  this:    The  first  blow,  and  it  was  a  very  serious 
•Uow,  struck  at  the  Queen's  Colleges,  was  struck  from  that  quarter.    There 
.Bover  was  a  plan,  I  believe,  devised  in  a  spirit  of  more  tender  regard  for  religion 
4han  the  plan  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  as  it  was  fhimed  by  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Sir 
J.  Graham;  and  those  who  will  lo^  back  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which 
established  the  Colleges  in  1846  will  see  the  most  distinct  indications  of  their 
.desire,  on  the  one  hand,  to  keep  the  State  out  of  the  vortex  of  polemical  diffe^ 
-ODoes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  the  utmost  possible  fhcilities,  to  all  who 
were  J90  disposed,  for  making  direct  provision  for  instruction  in  religion  within 
the  walls  of  apprppriate  buildings  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Col- 
leges themselves.    These  provisions  most  unhappily  proved  abortive ;  but  who 
was  it  that  struck  the  first  blow?    On  the  very  night  when  the  Bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Sir  R.  Peel  or  Sir  J.  Graham,  mv  much  lamented  friend,  Sir  RL  Ing^is, 
<a8  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  rek  it  incumbent  on  him  in  the  dis- 
diaige  of  his  duty  to  rise  in  his  pUce  and  denounce  them  as  'a  gigantic  scheme 
Of  Cfodless  education.*    And  again,  at  the  end  of  the  debate  on  the  aecond 
reading,  so  far  from  softening  or  withdrawing  the  language  he  had  used,  be  felt 
it  a  matter  of  honor  to  repeat  it  and  insist  on  it    After  that  declaration  ao 
.made,  it  was  perhaps  not  very  eas^  for  the  representative  of  Orthodoxy  in 
Rome  to  accept  as  sufficiently  religious  for  Rome  what  the  representative  of 
Orthodoxy  in  Oxford  had  repudiated  and  condemned  as  not  sufficiently  religious 
'for  Oxford.    I  come  now  to  the  Queen's  University.    We  regard  its  influence 
.«■  unmixedly  good  ao  far  as  it  goes ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether,  if  we 
succeed  in  reorganizing,  opening,  enlarging,  and  liberally  endowing  ihe  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Queen's  University  to 
naintfUn  a  separate  existence  by  its  side.    Let  me  point  out  these  considera- 
tions.   In  the  first  place,  i(  where  there  are  only  three  colleges,  and  where  the 
^professors  of  the  colleges  form  the  whole  staff*  of  the  University,  the  Universitgr 
10  not  very  strong,  obviously  it  has  nothing  to  spare;  take  away  one  of  ^ 
colleges,  and  the  University  will  be  weaker  than  it  was  before.    In  the  next 
,  place,  we  must  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  tliese  colleges  will  have  to 
suflTer  more  or  less  dcom  the  competition  of  an  enlaiged  and  effective  University 
.of  Dublin,  and  fhom  the  greater  liberty  which  will  now  be  secured,  espedalljr 
!for  Roman  Catholics,  in  choosing  the  place  of  their  education.    In  the  third 
place,  if  we  leave  it  as  it  is,  it  will  be  excluded  from  thoae  liberal' endowments 
which  we  hope  will  be  .possessed  and  enjoyed  by  the  University  of  Dublin. 
And  lastly,  it  will  have  no  share  in  that  great  advantage,  the  privilege  of  IVh> 
'liamentary  representation,  which  the  University  of  Dublin  enjoys,  and  wbicfa  I 
'hope  that  University  will  alwavs  enjoy.    Por  these  reasons,  and  not  in  aagr 
,penal  sense,  not  believing  that  tLs  institution  is  not  a  beneficial  institution,  but 
with  a  view  to  the  yat.greater  advantage  of  those  who  now  profit  by  itsexist- 
enoe,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  boa  wise  ooorse  if  ParliamaBt  should  ha 
.difpoeed  to  say  that  the  QueenVi  Uiiivaraity,  which  was  brought  into  existaneo 
merely  to  answer  the  purposes  of  .the  Oollf^;es»  shall  pass  over  into  .the  Jafga 
and  remodeled  University  of  Dublin. 
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umtooncnoN. 

Thi  College  of  Belfast  was  one  of  the  three  colleges  established  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  184/{,  '  to  enable  Her  Miyestj  to  endow  new 
Colleges  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  Ireland,*  and  was  incorpo- 
rated by  letters  patent  December  80, 1845.  The  Professors  were  Appointed 
in  August,  1849,  and  students  were  received  in  October  of  the  same 
y^ar.  Down  to  1874,  2.500  students  entered,  of  which  number  l,76t 
matriculated  In  the  year  1872-  3  there  were  in  oonrtant  attendance  851 
students  (328  matriculated)  in  the  departments  of  Arts,  Medicine,  Law, 
and  Engineering. 

ORQAKISATIOK  IV   1874. 

p.  SaufcOHAM  Hbnbt.  ikd.,  IA.O.,  PrmUnU. 

PKOTBSSOSSL 

Stitdtnii  MUmtUng  tSn. 

TlMGraek  Langvafft,... ...Chiirin  MaeDoaall.  ll.d.,  M.K.A.t., 61 

The  Latia  Languam, WilKnm  Nctbit.  m.a TS 

Ristorr  and  Enf  lith  Literature, Charles  Duke  Yonge,  b^.    Oxon., 00 

Muderin  Lnnguafas,...,.,... A.  L.  Mei«ner,  p.b-d S7 

Mathematiet John  Puimt,  m^..  m.b.i  ▲., 130 

Natuml  Pbikieophjr, JoMph  iMvid  Everett,  m  ju,  d.c.l  , Sd 

ChemiUnr...... Thoma*  Andrews,  m.Om  r  K.i.,  M.BlJk.,..  118 

Natural  Hutory, Robert  O.  Cuaaingham,  m.d.,  r.L.a., 103 

Liigieand  Metapbytiet, John  Park,  m.a 9S 

Civil  Enfineerinf. James  Thoim44i.  i.l.d^  C.B., 93 

AfrieuUure, John  P.  Hodgea,  m.B.,  r.ce., 38 

Anatomy  and  Pbjrsiology, Peter  Redfem,  m.d..  Loud.,  r.B^c.a., 174 

Practice  of  M^icine, Jnmes  Coming,  m.d., SO 

Practice  of  8urgery, Alexander  Gordon,  m  J>., 81 

Materia  Medica, James  fleatoa  Raid,  m.d.,,» fiS 

Midwife7, R.  P.  Dill,  m.d 3B 

English  Law, Echlm  Molyneiuc,  a.m S9 

Junsprudenee  and  Politieal  Economy, .  .T.  E*.  Cliffe  Leslie,  ll.b., S9 

L  FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

The  students  of  the  college  are  either  matriculated  or  non-matriculated.  The 
former  must  pass  an  entrance  examination,  and  attend  the  regrular  courses  laid 
down  by  the  Council,  and  give  evidence  of  class  and  final  proficiencj  before 
taking  the  regular  degrees.  Non-matriculated  students,  on  paying  the  regu- 
lated class  fees,  and  signing  an  agreement  to  observe  order  and  discipline  in  the 
college,  are  permitted,  without  undergoing  a  preliminary  examination,  to  attend 
any  separate  course  or  courses  of  lectures;  but  are  not  permitted  to  become 
candidates  for  scholarships  or  prizes,  or  to  enjoy  other  privileges  of  the  matric- 
ulated students. 

Students  intending  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  must  pass  the  matricu- 
lation examination  before  entering  upon  their  college  studies.  This  examina- 
tion is  prescribed  by  the  College  Council,  and  embraces  the  flrrt  and  second 
books  of  Euclid,  arithmetic,  the  elementary  rules  of  algebra  and  simple  equa- 
tions, translation  from  two  Greek  and  two  Latin  authors,  Latin  prose  composi- 
tions, English  grammar  and  composition,  English  history,  and  the  outlines  of 
ancient  and  mc^em  geography    Candidates  for  literary  and  science  schoUrshipa 
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of  the  first  jear  are  examined  id  more  exteDsive  courses  of  literatare  and 
sdenoe.  In  1873  the  subjects  prescribed  for  these  literary  scholarsliips  were, 
in  Greek,  four  books  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  Ion  of  £uripides,  portions  of 
the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  selections  from  Lucian,  with  an  exercise  in  prose 
composition ;  and  in  Latin,  the  Odes  of  Horace,  six  books  of  the  .£neid  of 
Yirgil,  and  portions  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  with  Latin  prose  composition.  Candi- 
dates had  also  to  translate  from  Greek  and  Latin  passafres  not  contained  in  the 
prescribed  books.  They  were  also  examined  in  English  composition,  Roman 
history,  and  the  histories  of  England  and  France,  fh>m  a.d.  1066  to  a.d.  1509. 
The  subjects  prescribed  for  science  scholarships  of  the  first  year  embraced  Eu- 
clid, books  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  with  the  definitions  of  tlie  fifth  book,  geometrical 
exercises,  algebra  to  the  end  of  the  quadratic  equations,  including  tlie  binomial 
theorem,  and  the  first  principles  of  logarithms ;  and  plain  trigonometry. 

In  the  first  sesskm  of  the  undergpraduate  course  in  arts  the  students  roust 
attend  lectures  and  examinations  in  mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  modem  lan- 
guages, and  English.  In  certain  classes  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  instruction  fVom  some  of  the  students  being  more  adranced  in 
knowledge  than  others;  but  this  has  been  to  some  extent  obriated  by  calling 
in  the  aid  of  senior  scholars.  At  the  end  of  the  session  a  general  examination 
18  held  m  each  class,  which  must  be  passed  by  the  student  before  he  is  permitted 
to  enter  upon  the  studies  of  the  second  year.  The  same  renuirk  applies  to  the 
other  years  of  the  undergraduate  course. 

As  the  scholarships  awarded  after  matriculation  are  tenable  for  one  year  only, 
scholarship  examinations  are  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  which 
are  open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  the  first  year  of  the  undergraduate 
course.  These  examinations  embrace  mure  extended  courses  of  literature  and 
science  tlian  those  prescribed  for  the  first  year's  scholarshipa  In  the  second 
session  the  student  is  required  to  attend  a  coarse  of  logic  and  another  of  nat- 
ural philosophy,  together  with  second  courses  of  instruction  on  any  two  of  the 
following  subjects:  Mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  and  a  Continental  language. 

Students  intending  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  must  present  themselves 
in  Dublin  for  the  first  uniyersity  examination,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or 
other  unavoidable  cause.  The  subjects  of  this  examination  prescribed  for  1873 
are:  In  Greek,  Euripides — Medea;  Xenophon— Memorabilia,  book  1.  In  Latin, 
Horace — Satires;  Cicero— Ad  Familiares  1.,  II.,  III.,  with  prose  composition  in 
both  languages.  In  modem  languages,  transkition  from  two  modern  authors, 
either  French,  German,  or  Italian,  with  an  exercise  from  English  into  the  lan- 
guage selected.  In  mathematics,  Euclid,  books  1  to  4,  book  6,  and  definitions 
of  fifth  book,  arithmetic,  algebra  to  the  end  of  quadratic  equations,  together 
with  the  binomial  theorem,  geometrical  and  arithmetical  progression,  the  nature 
and  use  of  logarithms,  and  plane  trigonometry  to  the  end  of  the  solution  of 
triangles.  Iti  mathematical  physics,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  and  ele- 
ments of  astronomy.  Candidates  for  honors  at  the  same  examination  are 
required  to  answer  in  formal  logic  as  well  as  in  the  subjects  of  the  past  course ; 
and  are  examined  in  a  more  extended  course  of  literature  or  science. 

For  the  third  session,  tlte  following  subjects  are  prescribed:  1,  Englisli  litera- 
ture ;  2,  metaphysics,  or  history,  or  politiod  economy ;  3,  chemistry ;  4,  zoulogy 
or  botany.  Students  are  at  the  same  time  not  obliged  to  adhere  strictly  to 
this  course,  but  are  permitted  to  substitute  for  any  one  or  two  of  the  above 
subjects,  honor  courses  on  subjects  taught  in  the  undergraduate  course.  Tliis 
permission  is  largely  used,  and  many  honor  courses  are  delivered. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  students  are  permitted  to  present  themselves  for 
the  final  degree  examination  at  the  Queen*s  University.  Any  bachelor  of  arts 
of  one  yearns  standing  may  ofier  himself  for  examination. 

MEDICAL    DKPASnCSNT. 

The  medical  students  of  this  College  pass  through  a  rigorous  training  before 
they  can  acquire  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Queen's  University.  In  the  ma- 
triculation examination  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  history,  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra^  two  books  of  Euclid,  Jbc.,  is  required,  and  it  it  not  uncommon  that  several 
trials  have  to  be  made  before  a  luflEicient  standard  ia  attained. 
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Many  of  tbe  eul^jects  of  the  medical  coarse  genre  atoo  as  meaiiBof  mental 
training: — for  instance,  the  attendance  on  lectoree  and  examiaationa  on  tbe 
fiubjeeCs  of  Modem  Languages,  Experimental  Phjsica,  Botany,  Zoology,  and 
(^emiatiy,  and  the  UniTersity  test  of  tbe  knowledge  acquired,  are  such  as  is 
generally  admitted,  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  required  study  of  Qaaaics  and 
Mathematics  fi>r  Arts  degrees. 

Thus  every  medical  undergraduate  mustmbmit  to  an  eflScient  training  in  non- 
professional sul^jecta  He  is  guided  during  his  proper  medical  studies  by  the 
ordinary  currieulum  of  stuc^,  but  in  addition  be  almost  uniibrmly  extends  his 
study  of  many  of  tliese  sulyects,  as  a  glance  at  the  numbers  attending  the 
classes  on  different  sul^ects  will  show.  The  fiK)t  that  many  of  the  professors 
are  also  University  examiners,  enables  them  to  secure  much  greater  devotion 
to  tlie  subjects  of  stu^y,  and  to  exact  a  much  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
each  than  could  poasib^  be  required  by  examiners  unacquainted  with  tbe 
character  of  the  training  through  which  each  candidate  ibr  a  degree  had  passed. 

The  attendance  at  classes  is  recorded  daily  in  roll-books  which  are  regular^ 
inspected  by  the  College  Council ;  explanation  is  required  of  every  absence 
from  a  class,  and  the  required  certificates  are  withheld  whenever  the  attendance 
has  been  ao  de&eient  as  to  have  imperiled  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
any  subject  of  study.  The  University  examinations  are  conducted,  in  the  most 
practical  and  laborious  manner  in  dissecting-rooms,  hospitals,  Ac,  and  every  ae- 
curity  is  thus  given  that  none  but  weU  quialified  oandklates  are  presented  ibr 
graduation. 

EVOCniESINO  DIPABTIIKMT. 

Tlie  regular  ordinary  course  for  students  of  Civil  Engineering  in  this  Cdlcge 
extends  over  three  sessions,  and  includes  attendance  on  Mathematic,  Experi- 
mental and  Mathematical  Physics,  Chemistry;,  a  course  of  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
and  Physical  Geography,  and  Modem  Languages,  especially  French,  together 
with  the  various  courses  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Civil  Engineerings 
which  may  be  thus  sketched  out: — 1.  Geometrical  Drawing,  including  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  accurate  representation  on  flat  surfaces  of  the  forms  and 
dimensions  of  aolid  olijects,  and  including  the  art  of  perspective,  together  with 
practical  drawing,  especially  in  relation  to  engineering  and  architectural  sub- 
jects. 2.  Surveying,  Leveling,  and  Mensuration,  including  various  operations 
of  field  work  in  measuring  over  the  surfiice  of  land,  and  of  office  work  in  map- 
ping, drawing,  and  calculating,  in  connection  with  such  measurements.  3.  A 
course  of  teaching  planned  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  stage  of  advancement  at 
which  students  arrive  in  the  third  year  of  their  collegiate  attendance,  and 
adapted  to  constitute  an  introduction  to,  or  a  scientific  foundatkm  for  many  of 
the  chief  subjects  of  study  which  are  necessaiyor  useful  to  the  civil  or  mechan- 
ical engineer;  to  the  architect,  and  to  many  other  dasMs  of  artificers  and  prac- 
tical men.  Of  these  it  may  suffice  to  mention — Strength  and  elasticity  of 
materials  and  structures,  bridges  of  various  kinds,  ornamental  architecture, 
theo^  of  hydraulics,  and  its  application  in  practksal  water-works,  and  subjects 
more  particularly  relating  to  mechanical  engineering.  Tbe  students,  are  en- 
gaged in  practical  work  in  the  drawing  class-room  during  their  three  entire 
sessions  of  attendance;  roost  of  them  work  very  diligently  there,  and  many 
attain  to  proficiency  so  as  to  be  well  prepared  for  doing  good  service  in  offices, 
and  otiierwise  in  engineering  business  at  once  on  leaving  college.  Many  of  the 
engineering  -students  too,  in  addition  to  carrying  out  their  attendance  on  the 
lectures  of  tlie  Professor  of  Chemistry,  have  been  very  assiduous  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  practical  chemistry  by  working  in  the  laboratory  under  his  direc- 
tion, wlicre  they  learn  the  methods  of  analyzing  orea  and  other  minecals,  and 
acquire  practice  in  diemkral  manipulatkm. 

DEPABTIIEKT   OF  BKGLI8H  LAW. 

The  Professor  of  English  Law,  in  conducting  his  department,  has  constantly 
kept  in  view  the  object  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ui 
recommending  the  foundation  of  Chain  in  Law  in  connection  with  the  Queen*s 
Colleges,  which,  as  they  stated  in  their  Report  on  Legal  Education,  was  not 
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merely  to  prepure  candidates  for  the  Bar^  and  for  the  profcoBion  of  attorney  and 
solicitor,  but  to  raise  the  standard  of  legal  attainments  amongst  local  practition- 
en,  and  especially  to  proride  opportnnities  of  legal  education  to  qualify  persons 
intended  to  fill  administrative  situations  not  strictly  legal — a  policy  whk^h  has 
been  since  followed  up  by  the  legislature  conferring  privileges,  by  way  of  in- 
ducement, on  candidates  for  the  profession  of  attorney  and  solidtor,  who  shall 
arail  themselves  of  these  Schools  of  Law. 

The  lectures  are  made  auxiliary  to  the  ootemporaneous  studies  directed,  and 
are  accompanied  by  interrogation,  independent  of  the  general  examination  and 
'■  tliat  for  honors.  Such  bookis^  cases,  and  decisions  and  portions  of  treatises  are 
pointed  out  for  reeding  as  are  considered  by  the  Professor  most  useful  in  eluci- 
dating a  branch  of  learning  which  is  scarcely  fl&mished  with  books  exclusively 
intended  for  instruction;  and  no  eflbrta  have  been  spared  to  point  out  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  law  in  Ireland,  whether  proceeding  fWmi  statutes  or  inherent 
diversity  of  practice,  or  to  direct  attention  to  the  reoent  changes  which  liave 
'  been  introduced  into  the  course  of  proceednre. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POUTICAL  KCONOMT. 

The  Fh>fe88or  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  fills  in  reaSty  two  dia- 
'tinct  and  important  Ciiaini,  in  the  two  distinct  Faculties  of  Law  and  Arts.  As 
'  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  he  lectures,  teaches,  and  examines  in  the  general 
philosophy  and  history  of  law,  in  Roman  Law,  and  in  Constitutional  and  Inter- 
nationad  Law.  As  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  he  lectures,  teaches,  and 
examines  Arts'  students  in  that  gnat  subject.  His  instruction  in  Jurisprudence 
has  the  twofold  purpose  and  result  of  teaching  legal  philosophy  and  history, 
both  ds  a  branch  of  higher  University  education,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the 
legBiX  profeteion. 

President  Henry  con  eludes  by  recording  '  his  abiding  and  undiminished 

testimony  in  favor  of  a  thorbugfa  training  in  the  common  branches,  and 

of  a  tmited,  secular,  and  separate  religious  instruction.' 

What  are  called  the  common  branches  are,  very  often,  uncommon  ones ;  and, 
when  a  student  is  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  English,  history,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  of  some  power  of  composition,  need  I  say  that,  brought  to  en- 
counter science  and  literature,  as  they  must  now  be  taught,  he  is  left  to  battle 
afresh  with  the  Momentary  means,  when  these  should  l^  at  his  easy  disposal, 
both  for  the  understandinff  and  the  recording  of  knowledge.  Competitive  ex- 
aminations may  apply  to  the  few  who  enter  into  them,  for  places  under  the  civil 
service,  through  the  governmental  rules;  but  the  spirit  of  competition  has  en- 
tered more  largely  than  ever  into  every  profession  and  walk  of  life ;  and  that 
parent  does  great  injustice  to  his  son,  and  mars  his  ultimate  prospects^  who 
hurries  him,  prematurely,  from  school  to  college,  and  from  college  to  his  (»lling, 
in  the  one  case,  unprepared  for  studies,  which  leave  on  the  judgment  or  mem- 
ory, no  discriminating  or  abidioff  principles,  and,  in  the  other,  little  apeciid 
qualification  for  distinction  or  ultimate  success.  In  many  cases^  an  additional 
year,  devoted  to  the  laying  of  scholastic  foundations,  woiUd  insure  greater  col- 
legiate advantage,  and,  in  the  end,  higher  personal  gain. 

Regarding  united  education  I  trust  the  time  will  never  come  when  science 
shall  cease  to  congregate  within  the  peaceful  walls  of  our  colleges,  presidents, 
vice-presidents,  professors,  and  students  of  various  creeds  and  denominationa, 
each,  without  the  slightest  compromise  of  religious  faith,  or  principle,  conceding 
toothers  what  he  cUiras  in  this  regard  for  himself,  all  taught  to  respect  one 
another  as  men  and  as  citizens  of  the  same  state,  uniting  zealously  for  the  com- 
mon advantage,  and  learning  those  lessons  of  courtesy  and  good-will,  which  lav 
a  solid  basis  for  future  co-operation,  in  the  varied  walks  of  public,  professional, 
and  social  life.  This  firm  maintenance  of  the  rig^t  of  individual  faith,  and  this 
spirit  of  harmonious  action,  exercised  in  the  promotion  both  of  personal  and 
public  benefit,  are  equally  consonant  with  the  genius  of  the  State,  which  has 
committed  to  this  Couege  its  high  and  beneficent  mission,  and  it  is  right  that 
all  its  authorities  shomd  preserve  inviolate  the  fundamental  prindplee  of  its 
foundation. 
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QuBBi*8  OoLLMi,  CoBK,  WIS  iQcoipontted  UDder  the  luune  and  style 
of  The  Prendmt  and  Profemn  qf  Queen's  CoUeffe^  6^*2^  Dec.  80,1840, 
and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on  the  80th  of  Oct,  1849. 
Down  to  1874  there,  had  been  a  registered  attendance.of  2,000  studenti, 
of  which  number  1,900  were  matriculated. 

QOLLMUTI  STAfr  QT  1873-4   .       . 
Pr$$idenlr—WiLLiAU  K.  Sclutan,  ph.o.,  M.aaju  j 

Pr^uMr»kip$.  funny  ^«»C> 

Offwk  Lanfoaga, John  Bymll,  i.l.d. 

Latin  Lanfuoga Bunaaii  Lawia,  m.a^  r.s.A.  i 

Uathematiot... jClgfto  Niw,  m^^  Fallow  of  Trio.  OoL, 

Natuial  PhikMophv, Joho  Eiykad,  ma. 

Qnt4iry  aiMl  Eajpitb.  Liten|tura, Oaoma  r.  AraMtroog,  H  A- 

Lof  ie  an4  MaUph  j«(ca, , GaorfB  Bidoay  MmaTuA. 


ObanMlrT ,..., Maiwall flimiMNif  b.a.,  ii.m,  F.m «. 

Natural  HMtorjr Joaaph  BaajrGraaoa,  a Jk^  M  JS  ■•it.u*. 

Gaolofy  and  Mineralogj RoMit  Harknaa,  r ji,ao.L.  umI  ^  F.«jk 

Modarn  Languagea. , Eaymaod  da  Varieoor,  h.a. 

Jnritprtidenoaand  Political  Eoonoay...RiohaKd  Boniar  MUh,  ujl. 

■SnglMli  Law,. , Mitrk  8.  O^StiaiighnaHy,  KA.I.A.,  r Ji^JU 

Anatomy  and  Phyiiology^ , .  .J.  Hannr  CoHMtt,  n.tt^  L.&.G.aa. 

MadieiiM^ , DaaM  CC  0*Coanor,  BJk.^M  »• 

florgary »...., Wm.  K.  Tannar,  h.q^  v.  and  bJlx«x 

Uataria  Madiea,. .,....,,.., Punall  O'Laary,  •.  et.  L^  u^^  MJ>.,F«B.a. 

Midwifory, Jovhna  ^^arVav,  B.A.,  H.i». 

»wk..  jortvud— J  RliiOTSSnnt"i-i:.Vi^r-, 

Bnginaan.qf, Alaxandar  Jack, 


The  total  number  of  students  in  1878*i  was  260,  distrfbuied  m: 

Faculty  of  Arts 04— Matricolalad, SB 

»•  taw  .  7—         ••  7 

••        MadtciA^' !!!!... '.!!'.'.  170—      ••       ! 1. *.!!*...  ui 

Enginoarinf, 10—         **  19 


Of  the  Matriculated  Students;  there  were  lltf  Roman  Cathofica,  110 
Episcopal,  10  Presbyterians,  2  other  denominationa. 

SCHOLASSHIPS,   EXHIBrnOVS,   AlTD  PROBS. 

The  Council  disposes  of 

ao  Junior  8elw>lanbipa— valoa  X94— in  Faeuky  of  AiUi 
5     *'  "  90— in  Bchoorof  Eaffinaarinc. 

a     **  •«  «*       9S-in  Faculty  of  Hedieina. 

S     "  **  ^       to— in  FaeuHy  of  Law. 

7  Banlof  Bckolanhipa       **       40— in  FacuHjr  of  Artk 
1     *'  **  **       40— in  Faculty  of  Lav. 

SExhibitiont  *'       SOforSywira. 

3        do.  •*        15  for  3     " 

S       do.      ,  •♦        Wfor3     •• 

9  Priaat  in  Englitli  Priia  OonpMHioo. 
9     ''         Gapak  or  Latin     -    '* 
9  EzhibitloM  in  Faculty  of  Ifadieina.  valoa  of  jt98L 
9       do  Bdioul  of  Bqginaaring.  ^         490. 

From  the  Financial  Statemeiit  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1874,  it  appears 
that  the  College  received  9,6372.  lor  the  entire  work  of  the  year.  Of  this  aajn 
all  but  8U  4«.  (for  College  Fees  and  Fines)  was  from  the  Government. 

The  expenditures  were,  Salaries  4,910/.;  for  *  SchoUuships.  Exhibitions,  and  ^ 
Prizes  l,212L;  for  Library  189^:  for  Apparatus,  Ac,  1451;  tor  Museum  and 
Botanic  Qarden  478^;  Printing,  Ac,  13U 
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30.. . . 
30.... 

^^« • • * 
61.... 

..  S53 
...  9» 
...  90» 
...  I3t 

36.... 

...  8S7 

61.... 

I ..     o4 

37..., 

...  107 

Queen's  College;  Galwat,  was  founded  Dec.  80, 1845,  opened  for  sta- 
dents  Oct.  80, 1849,  and  down  to  1874  had  received  1,271  admissions. 
Of  these  1,150  matriculated.  The  mixed  character  of  the  attendance  is 
shown  by  the  record — 570  Roman  Catholics,  429  Established  Chm-ch, 
270  Presbyterians,  29  Wesleyans,  17  Independents,  9  other  denomina- 
tions^ 

The  Organization  with  Faculties,  and  the  Curriculum  as  to  Studies  and 
Terms  is  substantially  the  same  as  at  Belfast  and  Cork.  The  following 
table  exhibits: 

Frpfestcrshipt,  Jmemmhents.  StudenU.  Leetum. 

Greek, D'Arey  W.  Thompaon,  ii.a, 

Latin, TbomM  Mafuira,  I.L.D., 

Mathematict, Geoiga  Johmtoo  ARnan,  I/L.d., 

Natural  PhiloMph^ Arthur  L.  Cortia,  i.k.D., 

''i^iSusi^^^T'i'^'^  w-  ""*"•  "•» »• 

Ghemittry, Tboma*  H.  Rowney.  ph.d., 

Natural  UUlory ^c""^^!'.;'!!!^.'!'!^  ":":.^^^^^^^           {  ••  ^- 

Mineralogy  and  6eolnfy,....Wni.  King,  D.  Be., 

Modem  Languages Charjea  Geitler,  rn.]> 84 iS7 

Juritprud.  bimI  Polit  Eeon.,..William  Luplon,  ma., 8 99 

English  Law, William  B.  Campion,  ^.c., 0 77 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,.  ..John  Cleland,  m.d.,  r.K.a., 78 170 

Practice  of  Medicine Nicholas  Cofahao,  m.d.,  r.K.i.,  Edio., SI 30 

Pmetiee  of  Borgery, James  V.  Brown,  hd.,  l  k.c.s  i., SI 48 

Materia  Medica, JoaephP.  Pre.  m.d.,  h.o.b., 31 66 

mi:.a^;&.»                             )  Richard  Doherty.M.D.,  Hod.t.p.,  Obstet.  i  --  ,. 

Midwifery, j     Soc.Dub...... \-  " ** 

CiTil Engineering, Edward  Townsend,  ma 10 348 

Ifedicai  JortspruoBnoe, Joseph  P.  Pye^  m.d.,  mcb 31 yS 

The  President  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1873-74  remarks: 

What  we,  who  have  been  intnisted  by  your  Majesty  with  the  administratioo 
of  this  College,  have  from  the  time  of  its  foundatioD  down  to  the  present  longed 
fbr  has  been — Rest;  the  opportunity  of  patiently  and  silently  endeavoring  to 
develop  the  institution,  and  attract  round  it  the  sympathies  of  a  people  whose 
liistory  and  traditions  prove  them  to  have  been  ever  devoted  to  the  attainmeut 
of  learning. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  satisfaction  to  myself  and  the  Professors,  who 
have  now  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  face  of  a  most  vigorous  opposition, 
struggled  witli  me  to  plant  in  this  remote  part  of  your  dominions  an  institution 
which  should  be  at  once  a  center  of  enlightenment  and  of  loyalty  to  your  Maj- 
esty, to  know  that  our  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain,  hot  that  they  have  been 
recognized  and  approved  by  most  eminent  and  influential  men  of  all  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

We  append  extracts  from  the  Debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  University 

Bill  for  Ireland,  in  which  the  Premier's  remarks  to  the  disparagement  of 

the  success  of  this  College,  are  answered. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  (late  Postmaster-General).  The  case  must  be  a  strong  one 
to  justify  the  extinction  of  a  college  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land. At  present  you  have  Dublin  College  for  the  East,  Cork  ibr  the  South, 
and  Belfast  fbr  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  if  you  suppress  Galway  College,  the 
whole  of  the  West  of  Ireland  is  left  destitute  of  means  of  higher  culture  for  its 
population.    There  is  no  part  of  Ireland  where  such  a  college  ia  more  import- 
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ant  In  Munster  and  Ulster  the  populations  are  mncli  larger  and  wealthier 
than  in  Connaught,  and  the  towns  of  fiellast  and  Cork  are  flonrishing  from  their 
commercial  enterprise.  In  Connaught,  on  the  other  hand,  70U  have  the  little 
town  of  Galway,  with  13^000  inhabitants,  maintaining  with  singular  vigor  its 
College.  Gal  way  has  decreased  in  population  in  twenty  years  by  10,000  per* 
SODS,  and  yet  its  College  has  not  decreased,  for  in  1861  it  had  144  students,  and 
in  1871  it  had  still  141.  Small  as  this  number  may  appear,  it  is  hirger  than  any 
of  the  seventeen  colleges  in  Cambridge,  with  two  exceptions,  Trinity  and  SL 
John's.  I  will  not  foUow  the  right  hon.  gentleman  into  the  money  appraise- 
ment of  each  student,  for  I  am  sure  that  he  does  not  attach  much  importance 
to  that  line  of  argument  He  would  far  more  willingly  rest  the  question  upon 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  than  upon  its  quantity  or  its  cost  As  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  done,  there  is  no  question  that  Oalway  at  present  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  three  colleges.  At  the  last  University  examination,  out  of  fif- 
teen first-class  honors  awarded  to  the  three  colleges,  Gralway — the  smallest 
numerically — won  no  less  than  seven.  In  competitions  for  the  public  service, 
Galway  College  has  always  held  a  conspicuous  place.  I  have  therefore  shown 
that,  while  educationally  Gralway  College  is  a  decided  success,  numerically  it 
can  scarcely  be  considered  a  failure.  But  it  is  chiefly  because  it  has  thoroughly 
fulfilled  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  I  plead  for  Galway.  Our  intention 
was  to  found  colleges  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  might  study  irrespect- 
ive of  their  religious  creeds.  Belfast  has  scarcely  succeeded  in  this  point  of 
view,  for  out  of  368  students,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  only  nineteen  have 
been  Roman  Catholics.  But  with  Cork  and  Galway  the  principle  of  united 
education  has  flourished.  Out  of  1,536  Roman  Catholics  who  have  entered 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Queen^s  Colleges  nearly  1,400  were  in  the  coUegea 
of  Galway  and  Cork.  It  is  true  that  Galway  and  Cork  are  much  disliked  by  the 
clerical  party  in  Ireland,  yet  that  is  not  because  Roman  Catholics  do  not  fre- 
quent them,  but  because  they  do. 

Sir  William  V.  Harcourt  (late  Solicitor-GeneraL)— Some  years  ago  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli,)  had  an  original 
theory  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  to  the  effect  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  were  due 
to  a  moist  climate  and  a  melancholy  ocean.  Well,  Galway  was  the  headquart- 
ers of  moisture,  and  it  was  washed  all  along  its  shores  by  a  most  melancholy 
ocean.  Therefore,  it  had  need  of  all  the  consolations  of  philosophy  which 
Boethius  or  any  body  else  could  afford.  Why,  then,  extinguish  the  glimmering 
light  of  Galway  ?  The  observations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the 
other  night,  depreciating  the  character  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland,  were 
somewhat  less  than  just,  and  certainly  much  less  than  generous;  for,  oonsider- 
inff  the  adverse  circumstances  under  which  they  had  been  maintained,  these 
colleges  deserved  a  sympathy  and  support  He  never  could  underetand  the 
test  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government  applied  to 
the  College  of  Galwav  when  he  excluded  from  his  consideration  the  graduates 
in  the  professions  of  medicine  and  law.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  an- 
swered conclusively  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  (Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,)  who  said  there  must  be  in  a  poor  country 
a  number  of  professional  men  who  lived  by  their  professional  exertions.  Per- 
haps Gulway  required  a  very  large  supply  of  medical  men,  and  certainly  with 
regard  to  law,  that,  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  superfluous  article  there. 
His  right  hon.  friend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  might  as  well  pro- 
pose to  extinguish  the  lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  Galway  in  order  to  please 
the  Ultramontane  wreckers  of  that  country.  Certainly  the  House  would  never 
consent  to  extinguish  the  light  of  Galway. 

Professor  Fawcett — He  protested  against  the  whole  system  of  estimating  the 
utility  of  the  system  as  an  auctioneer,  a  salesman,  or  an  appraiser  would  esti- 
mate it ;  and  we  could  have  little  expected  such  a  mode  of  appraising  results 
from  a  Prime  Minister  who,  above  all  others,  was  distinguished  for  his  high  cul- 
ture and  his  great  scholarship.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  upon 
this  plan,  where  was  he  going  to  stop?  If  Galway  College  were  to  be  abol- 
ished, why  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  afewhoure  afterwards  recommend  Her 
Majesty  to  fill  up  the  chair  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  University  of  Oxford? 
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What  was  the  Justifloation  of  many  of  the  ooIIeg«8  id  the  right  hon.  gentlemim^i 
own  Univerai^  7  Last  senioii  seveDty-flre  students  entered  at  Galway  College, 
which  had  an  income  of  10,0001  a  year.  At  Magdalen  Gdlege  only  twenty^ 
five  students  matriculated,  and  its  reyenues  were  said  to  be  40,0002.  a  year. 
The  arithmetical  argument,  therefore,  in  favor  of  abolishing  Magdalen  College 
was  twelve  times  as  strong  as  it  was  in  favor  of  abolishing  Galway  College. 
Bat  take  the  very  college  of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  so  distinguished 
a  member.  The  average  matriculations  at  Christ  Church  were  seventy  a  year. 
This  was  about  the  number  matriculated  at  Oalway.  fiut  compare  the  revenues 
of  the  two  Colleges  1  I^  then,  the  arithmetical  argument  were  pressed  to  a 
logical  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  arrive  at  some  very  awkward 
results.  To  prove  the  necessity  of  destroying  Queen's  College,  Galway,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  laid- down  the  extraordinary  doctrine  that  no  one  was  to 
be  considered  a  University  student  unless  he  was  a  student  in  arts;  and  he 
added  that  every  body  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  Universities  would  indorse 
this  opinion.  Now  he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  emphatically  denied  the  assertioo,  and 
most  University  authorities  would  confirm  his  statement.  If  the  Premier's 
opfnion  was  well  founded,  what  became  of  the  4,000  Scotch  students  on  whom 
ho  dwelt  so  mudi  ?  They  were  not  all  students  in  arts.  As  he  was  informed, 
at  least  one-half  of  them  were  professional  students;  Moreover,  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  him  to  be  opposed  to  the  whole  current 
of  University  reform. 

When  the  House  considered  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  poverty 
of  the  people,  the  anathemas  of  the  Church,  and  the  threats  of  constant  Parlia- 
montary  interference,  instead  of  these  colleges  being  a  failure,  it  proved  that  ft 
strong  desire  was  really  felt  by  the  Irish  people  to  participate  in  the  advantages 
of  united  education.  What  do  we  find  uiK)n  looking  iMck  a  few  years.  The 
figures  quoted  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proved  that  up  to  1865  these  col- 
leges were  in  a  state  of  progress — fh>m  that  year  they  began  to  decline.  Was 
this  an  accidental  circumstance?  In  1866  began  the  policy  of  denouncing  these 
colleges.  In  1865  Archbishop  CuUen  said  that  those  parents  and  guardians 
who  permitted  their  children  to  attend  these  colleges  were  unworthy  of  the  sac* 
raments  of  the  Church,  and  should  be  excluded  fh>m  them.  Just  at  the  same 
time  Dr.  Derry,  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  declared  that  those  fathers  and  mothers 
who  persisted  in  sending  their  children  to  receive  this  kind  of  education  disre- 
gard^ the  warnings,  entreaties,  and  decisions  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
that  those  who  were  guilty  of  such  conduct  should  be  deprived  of  the  Holy  Sac- 
ratiients  and  the  Eucharist.  Was  there  ever  a  more  cruel,  cowardly — he  would 
even  say  a  more  inhuman — denunciation  ever  uttered?  Why,  this  bishop  could 
not  have  used  stronger  language  if  these  parents  had  been  sending  a  daught^ 
to"  prostitution,  or  a  son  to  some  sink  of  vice. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. — He  wished  to  remind  the  House  of  the  history  of 
Gslway  College.  It  was  planted  now  twenty-five  years  ago  in  a  poor  district, 
and  on  a  soil  inhospitable  to  learning.  The  town  in  which  it  was  established  had 
dwindled  away,  owing  to  commercial  reasons,  and  before  many  years  a  rival  es- 
tablishment was  set  up  in  its  immediate  proximity,  with  the  avowed  intenUon 
of  thwarting  its  labor  and  impeding  its  prog^ress.  Meanwhile  fhom  Synod  after 
Synod  went  forth  decree  after  decree  fulminating  spiritual  penalties  of  the  most 
atrocious  character  against  the  students  and  the  parents  of  the  students  who 
were  receiving  their  Question  within  its  walls.  It  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, but  its  foundations  were  plnnted  on  the  rock ;  it  was  called  a  Godless  Col- 
lege, but  it  held  to  the  .path  of  duty ;  it  was  reoovering,  it  had  recovered  fhom 
its  earliest  difficulties ;  it  had  survived  the  curses  and  the  imprecations  of  its 
spiritual  enemies,  and  then  suddenly,  in  the  moment  of  its  greatest  usefulness 
and  of  its  returning  prosperity,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  emulating  the  fame 
of  the  man  who,  according  to  the  poet,  is  described  as  having  done 

*  Tha  doabi*  nerileM  to  thiup  diTiiM, 
Fint  robbed  the  rette,  then  defkced  the  ihrine,' 

proposed  to  blot  it  out  fh>m  the  face  of  the  country  which  it  adorned,  and  fh>m 
among  the  people  in  whose  afiiKJtions  it  had  found  a  place. 
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DffTBODUCnOX. 

It  Lb  difiScult  for  American  Edacators  to  understand  the  groands  on. 
which  the  Catholic  body  in  Ireland,  through  the  Preaa,  and  their  Repre* 
sentatires  in  Parliament,  hare  so  persistently  opposed  the  Queen's  Uniyer- 
sitj  and  Colleges,  and  the  more  recent  measure  of  tfr.  Gladstone  to 
reorganize  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  in  so  doing  to  make  the  rast 
endowments  of  Trinity  College  available  for  the  direct  culture  of  all 
classes  and  creeds,  and  to  affiliate  all  the  larger  secondary  schools,  and- 
the  special  University  of  the  Catholics  with  other  institutions  of  similar 
glrades  in  Ireland.  Wisely  or  unwisely  in  reference  to  ultimate  purposes, 
the  effect  of  this  opposition,  is  to  leave  the  higher  education  of  the  peo» 
pie  of  Ireland  behind  that  of  either  Scotland  or  England,  and  to  make 
institutions  of  learning  the  nurseries  of  sectarian  jealousy  and  animosity. 
That  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  been  uqjustly  and  unwisely  treated 
in  the  school  and  ecclesiastical  Legislation  of  the  British  Government,  ia 
now  generally  conceded,  as  the  repeal  of  the  cruel  Acts  of  Henry  YIILi 
which  forbade  the  education  of  children  in  the  fiiith  of  their  parents  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  abandonment  by  the  Government  of  all  schemes  of 
National  Education  in  which  proselytism  was  an  avowed  or  latent  object^, 
the  establishment  of  institutions  studiously  guarded  against  the  ascend* 
ance  in  management  and  instruction  of  any  one  denomination,  and  the 
placing  of  all  religious  bodies  on  a  common  platform  of  legal  equality  aad 
protection— clearly  demonstrate.  But  in  the  former  repudiated  policy  and 
penal  legislation  must  we  look  for  the  springs  of  existing  social  and  pottt- 
ical  opinions  and  action. 

Prof.  Sullivan,  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  in  a  pamphlet  on 
University  Education  in  Ireland,  re-issued  in  1866,  at  the  time  when  the 
provisions  and  acceptance  of  the  Supplementary  Charter  of  the  Queen'a 
University  were  under  discussion,  presents  the  historical  aspects  quite 
strongly. 

The  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  the  Irish  Catbolios— the  represent- 
atives  of  that  Irish  nation  which  had  maintaioed  for  centuries  a  struggle  with 
British  power,  and  had  just  begun  to  emerge  Ax)in  the  moat  disgracefol  peraecu* 
tton  ever  waged  against  any  people— without  churches  wherein  to  worship  God, 
without  schools  wherein  to  educate  their  children,  without  real  property,  serft 
upon  the  land  which  had  belonged  to  their  ancestors,  possessed  of  little  or  no 
brain  or  hand-skill,  because  the  acquisition  of  boUi  bad  been  alike  forbidden  to 
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them  in  their  own  land,  and  if  acquired  elsewhere,  thej  were  practicallj  pre- 
cluded from  their  exercise.  This  people,  so  often  described  as  incapable  of  im- 
provement,  as  hostile  to  the  growth  or  spread  of  drilization,  did  not  sink  into 
the  slough  of  despair,  but  noblj  set  to  work  to  create  the  material  and  intellec- 
tual elements  of  culture.  Every  trade  which  did  not  require  for  its  practice 
long  training  under  skilled  workmen,  or  from  the  exercise  of  which  thejr  had 
not  been  wholly  excluded,  was  soon  occupied  by  them ;  commerce,  which  re- 
quires no  skill  of  hand,  but  only  intelligence  and  some  training,  became  theirs 
as  the  markets  opened  to  them.  And  as  they  grew  in  wealth,  they  erected 
churches  and  schools,  and  ultimately  colleges. 

The  qualifications  of  the  migority  of  Catholic  lay  teachers  could  not  have 
been  of  a  very  high  order  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  priests, 
many  of  whom  hiui  had  the  advantage  of  ^ucation  in  Continental  Universities, 
were  necessarily  the  best  educated  men  in  the  Catholic  body,  just  as  Protestant 
clergjrmen  of  the  Established  Church  in  England  and  in  Ireland  are  amongst 
the  best  educated  men,  taken  as  a  body,  in  the  country.  It  was  therefore  nat- 
ural that,  whenever  a  school  was  set  up  by  priests,  Catholic  children  should  be 
sent  to  it ;  just  as  among  Protestants,  the  great  majority  of  schools  are  in  the 
hands  of  clergymen.  Priests  were  in  fact  obliged  to  set  up  schools  for  the 
education  of  students  for  their  own  order,  to  supply  the  gap  caused  by  the  sup- 
pression of  those  ecclesiastical  foundations  on  tiie  Continent,  upon  which  the 
Irish  Church  had  hitherto  depended  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  mis- 
sion, fiut  these  schools  had  no  endowments  for  tlieir  support;  and  hence  it 
became  necessary  to  widen  their  range  by  the  admission  of  lay  pupils  as  weU 
as  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  insure  a  continuous  provision  for  maintaining  them 
in  a  state  of  efficiency.  As  these  clerical  schools  grew  up,  the  Catholic  lay 
classical  schools  of  a  better  class  disappeared ;  just  as  the  primary  schools  did 
when  the  national  schools  drew  off  the  ordinary  pupils,  whose  fees  enabled 
teachers  to  support  those  schools.  The  lay  teacher  could  not  hope  to  compete 
with  the  clerical  for  many  reasons,  but  especially  for  one— the  natural  desire  of 
parents  to  combine  religious  with  secular  instruction.  The  result  of  the  compe- 
tition, or  rather  of  its  cessation,  is  shown  by  the  £ict  tliat  at  least  four-fifths  of 
the  Catholic  males  receiving  superior  education  in  1861,  were  being  educated  in 
Bohools  conducted  by,  or  under  the  immediate  direction  of,  priests.  Every  day 
this  proportion,  or  disproportion,  will  increase,  until,  ultimately,  all  the  interme- 
diate education  of  Catholics  shall  have  passed  into  their  hands. 

There  are  at  present  (1866)  in  Ireland,  sixty-seven  such  intermediate  schools 
conducted  by  clergTinen.  Of  these,  twenty-four  are  diocesan  seminaries,  in  all 
of  which,  with,  I  believe,  one  exception,  lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  students 
Are  admitted ;  twenty-eight  are  classical  schools,  belonging  to  eight  different 
religious  orders ;  and  fifteen  are  classical  schools,  maintained  by  secular  priests, 
or  under  their  immediate  direction.  Several  of  these  schools  may  be  fairiy 
ranked  as  intermediate  colleges.  Irish  boys  are  also  sent  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  similar  collegiate  schools  in  England. 

Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  partial  emancipation  of  education  was  effected,  the  absence  of 
any  considerable  endowments,  but,  above  all,  the  fact  that  the  field  of  science 
was  entirely  closed  to  Catholics — and  even  still  continues  practically  closed  to 
them — the  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholic  collegiate  and  intermediate  schools 
is  creditable  to  the  Irish  clergy.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement  The  classical  languages  are  not  taught  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lay  a  sufficiently  solid  and  extensive  foundation  for  the  subsequent 
acquirement  of  that  accurate  critical  knowledge,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  academical  education.  Mathematics,  for  which  the  generality  of  Irish 
students  exhibits  true  aptitude,  are  too  often  taught  in  the  antiquated  fiishion 
of  the  pedagogues  of  the  last  generation,  but  not  with  the  thoroughness  which 
often  distinguished  theuL  The  elements  of  the  physical  sciences  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  efficiently  taught  in  any  of  them.  An  acquaintance  with  the  phe- 
nomena and  laws  of  the  physical  universe  must,  henceforward,  form  an  essential 
element  of  all  real  education;  while,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  value^  a  knowl- 
edge of  phjsiad  science,  generally  diffused  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
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of  Ireland,  would  be  the  most  eflbctive  and  practical  stimQlant  of  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  saooeaafUl  indostiy.  The  badcward  state  of  this  branch 
of  education  in  Catholic  schools  is  rerj  easily  accounted  for.  In  the  first  place, 
the  physical  sciences  require  experimental  illustration,  which  is  expensive ;  and 
in  the  second,  the  teachers  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  those  sub- 
jects themselves,  or,  above  all,  of  working  in  proper  practical  laboratories. 

The  quality  of  the  instruction  of  the  middle  and  lower  educational  strata  de- 
pends upon  the  intellectoal  force  sent  down  firom  the  University.  Just  as  the 
brain  receives  through  the  senses  the  perception  of  things,  and  sends  back 
through  the  proper  nerves  the  force  of  volition ;  so  the  educational  brain  re- 
ceives the  rudimental,  or  rather  amorphic  ideas  of  the  lower  schools,  fashions 
and  develops  them,  and  sends  back  to  the  schools  and  to  society  that  intellect- 
ual nerve-force  which  somehow  always  in  the  end  operates  upon  society,  through 
the  persons  of  its  educated  men.  Take  the  Protestant  intermediate  education 
of  England  and  Ireland.  All  the  heads  of  its  great  schools  are  University  men. 
These  schools  command  the  permanent  or  temporary  services  of  graduates  and 
undergraduates  as  teachers,  who  bring  down  into  them  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  educational  brain,  and  initiate  the  youth  with  the  spirit  and  traditioDS  of 
their  respective  Universities.  Thus  the  intellectual  force  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
brid|[e  is  felt  through  the  English  schools^  The  most  obscure  village  school  of 
Scotland  is  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Scotch  Universities.  Bo  in  Ireland 
the  Protestant  schools  are  extensions  of  Trinity  College,  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  the  central  iostitution,  and  feeling  through  it,  sooner  or  later,  and  more  or 
less,  the  pulsation  of  every  wave  of  scientific  progress. 

But  where  is  the  center  of  intellectual  force  for  Irish  Catholic  education  7 
Does  the  University  of  Dublin  perform  that  function  ?  Do  the  Queen's  College? 
What  liok  of  connection  exists  between  those  institutions  and  Catholic  collegi- 
ate schools?  What  intellectual  authority  have  the  professors  of  tlie  former  in 
the  latter?  To  what  extent  do  those  Universities  influence  the  course  of  study, 
the  method  of  teaching,  the  class-books  of  the  schools?  .  Do  the  youth  of  those 
schools  look  upward  to  them  as  the  goal  of  their  studies  ?  The  graduates  of 
the  existing  Irish  Universities  may  occasionally  teach  in  the  schools;  text-books 
written  by  their  professors  may  be  used  in  them ;  even  students  may  be  specially 
prepared  there  for  the  Universities ;  but  these  are  all  like  accidents — foreign 
elements — which  affect  not  the  general  character  of  the  schools. 

A  Memorial  on  University  Education,  signed  by  twenty-nine  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  Ireland,  and  presented  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Home  Affiiirs  in  -1866,  sets  forth  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  population  in  the  following  terms : 

Whilst  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  were  thus  suffering,  great  educational 
privileges  were  conferred  by  the  State  on  the  minority  of  the  nation ;  and  a 
Protestant  University,  with  subsidiary  institutions,  was  established  and  endowed. 

Trinity  College,  or  the  University  of  Dublin,  has  landed  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  199,573  acres,  or  100th  part  of  the  whole  acerage  of  Ireland.  These 
lands,  valued  according  to  the  very  reduced  standard  of  1851  at  92,360/.  per 
annum  are,  it  is  stated,  let  at  low  rents;  but  still  the  income  and  influence  de- 
rived from  such  extensive  landed  property  must  be  considerable. 

The  advantages  offered  by  an  institution  so  richly  endowed  have  always  at- 
tracted great  numbera  to  its  lecture  halls.  At  present  there  are  1,500  students 
on  its  roll,  the  fees  received  from  whom  average  the  large  sum  of  30,000/^  a  year. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  amount  originally  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  college 
buildings,  the  Crown,  at  the  petition  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  gave  from 
time  to  time  considerable  sums  for  their  extension.  Thus,  in  1698  we  find  a 
grant  of  3,0002.,  in  1709  5,0002.,  in  1717  another  of  5,000/.«  in  1721  a  third  sum 
of  5,0001,  and  in  1751  a  fourth  of  the  same  amount,  5,0001  In  1753  the  grant 
was  raised  to  10,0002.,  and  in  1755  to  20,0002.  In  1757  a  fiirther  grant  was 
made  of  10,0002.,  and  in  1787  of  3,00021 

In  addition  to  the  large  pecuniary  resources  possessed  by  the  College,  and 
the  immense  influence  resulting  from  its  extensive  landed  property,  it  has  the 
presentation  to  benefices,  some  of  them  with  an  income  of  over  1,0002.  a  year. 
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Tbe  advantages  eojojed  bj  the  Protestant  TTMTeraHjr  of  I>abUn  do  not  stc^^ 
here ;  schools  connected  with  it  are  scattered  throiwboat  &efamd,  and  possess 
extensive  property  in  kndSi  granted  in  part  bj  tbe  Orown-Hlio  Rojal  Siefaooli^ ' 
Bndowed  Schools,  and  Erasmus  BsDith's  Schools.  Thev  may  be  considered  as 
intended  exclusively  ibr  the  benefit  of  members  of  tne  E^Mished  Cbnrch, 
although  a  &w  boys  of  other  religious  denominatiens  are  oocasionaHy  admitted; 
and  they  serve  very  largely  as  feedera  Ibr  the  Protestant  University.  A  mat 
proportion  of  the  heads  and  tutors  of  these  schools  are  members  of  Trinity 
College;  all  the  heads,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  denrymen  of  the 
Establiihed  Cburdi;  inflne^  to  these  iostitations  are  attached  163  Exhibitions 
for  tbe  pupils  who  pass  flnom  their  balls  to  the  University  of  Dnblin. 

It  is  true  that  for  the  last  few  years  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestant 
Dissenters,  have  been  admitted  to  certain  scholar^ips  in  the  University  of 
Ihiblin ;  but  these  are  ntm-fifundaUon  fcholarsh^  giving  no  right  to  the  Uni- 
versity Franchise,  or  to  share  in  the  government  of  the  College,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Royal  Commission  of  1863,  is  '  a  Protestant  institution,  in  most  of  its 
eisential  characteristics,'  as  it  was  at  its  foundation  by  Queen  Elisabeth. 

All  the  heads  o^  Trinity  College,  tbe  provost,  vice-provost,  fellows,  scholars 
on  the  foundation,  Ac.,  are  and  roust  be  members  of  the  ^tablished  Church, 
and  the  provost,  vioe-provost,  snd  nearly  all  the  fellows  are  clergymen.  Three 
Professorships  in  the  University  Sdiool  of  Physic^  in  accordance  with  a  recent 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  some  Professorships  of  a  subordinate  character,  are  in- 
deed open  to  CatlioUcs;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  Professors  are  Protes^ 
ants  with  the  exception  of  the  Professor  of  Italian  and  Spanish. 

Trinity  College  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  bulwark  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion  in  Ireland  against  Catlx^icity.  Until  the  year  1793,  all  its  student^ 
as  well  as  others  belonging  to  it,  were  obliged  to  subscribe  the  Thirty*  nine  Ar- 
ticles. About  33  per  cent  of  its  students  even  now  are  Divinity  students  of 
the  Established  Church ;  its  whole  teaching  is  based  on  the  Protestant  religion, 
the  works  it  publishes  are  imbued  with  an  anti-Catholic  spirit,  and  several  who 
entered  its  halls  as  Catholics,  have,  during  their  University  course^  or  after^ 
wards,  forsaken.the  religion  of  their  parents. 

Tbe  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  having  placed  Catholics  on  a  footing  of  dvil 
and  political  equality  with  the  rest  of  Her  Migesty*s  subjects,  it  was  manifest 
that  the  educational  ascendancy  of  a  minority  could  not  long  be  maintained 
through  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  Trinity  College. 

The  Queen^s  Colleges  were  established  in  1846,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
affording  to  all  classes  in  Ireland  Universi^  education  on  equal  terms.  Over 
200,000(.  have  up  to  the  present  been  expended  on  the  buildUngs,  ibmiture,  and 
repairs  of  these  Colleges,  the  sum  annually  voted  by  Parliament  for  ^eir  support 
is  over  24,000/.,  besides  1,80011  a  year  to  tbe  Queen's  University,  which  exists 
only  for  their  advantage. 

Notwithstanding  this  profose  expenditure,  the  Queen's  Colleges  have,  as  fiir 
as  Catholics  are  concerned,  not  only  foiled  to  attain  the  object  for  which  they 
were  founded,  but  have  been  gradually  drifting  into  Protestantism.  Belfsst 
College  is  almost  exclusively  Prrabyterian,  and  in  Cork  and  Oalway,  although 
Situated  in  Catholic  districts,  the  great  majority  of  ^e  heads  and  prc^essorB  are 
Protestants  of  various  rriigious  denominations. 

.  If  the  Queen's  Colleges  had  corresponded  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
established,  the  great  majority  of  the  students  should  be  Catholics,  who  are  '7'7 
per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  not  Protestants,  who  are  only  23  per 
cent  of  the  population,  and  are  amply  provided  for  in  Trinity  College.  £ut 
what  is  tbe  feet?  More  than  76  per  cent  of  the  students  of  those  colleges  are 
Protestants,  while  less  than  26  per  cent  prof^  the  fidth  of  the  great  m^fority 
of  the  people,  a  proportion  totally  inadequate  to  represent  the  number  of  Cath- 
olics who,  by  their  social  position  and  preliminary  studies,  have  a  right  to  as- 
pire to  a  University  education.  We  may  add  that  even  of  this  minority  of 
Catholic  students  a  considerable  number  fifequent  the  Queen's  Colleges,  yielding 
to  tbe  pressure  of  necessity,  or  tempted  by  the  abundant  allurements  held  out 
to  them.  Hence,  whether  wS  take  into  account  the  total  population  of  this 
country,  or  the  large  sums  expended  on  those  colleges,  the  number  of  young 
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men  of  all  denominationa  attending  them  ia  bo  inconaiderable  that  thej  moat  be 
admitted  to  be  a  aignal  failure. 

The  result  of  the  mixed  syatem  of  education  in  the  Queen's  CoUeges,  exdod- 
ing,  as  it  does,  the  influences  of  religion,  is,  we  believe^  to  train  the  youthflil 
mind  in  indilTerentiam  to  every  creed  and  in  practical  infidelity,  which  tend  to 
subvert  the  throne  as  well  as  the  ahar.  We  have,  therefore,  deemed  it  our 
duty,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  our  Church,  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
teaching  is  confirnied  by  experience,  to  declare  theae  institutions  replete  with 
grave  and  intrinsic  danger  to  the  fiiith  and  morals  of  our  tlocks. 

We  can  not  leave  this  subject  without  referring  to  some  restrictions  with  ra* 
spect  to  persons  aspiring  to  the  learned  professions,  and  they  are  very  consider- 
Ri)le,  restrictions  which  tend  to  force  Roman  Catbolica  into  one  of  the  two 
legally  recognized  Universities. 

In  1861  there  were  in  Ireland  6,360  Catholic  young  men  receiving  a  superior 
education  ('Census,  1861.')  Now  upon  this  large  number  of  Catholics,  any  one 
of  whom  may  aapire  to  a  liberal  profession,  the  following  un&ir  terms  are  pro- 
posed by  those  who  would  maintain  in  education  an  ascendancy  which  the 
legislature  long  since  abolished  in  civil  and  political  life,  or  would  give  educa- 
tional equality  at  the  cost  of  conscience. 

All  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  or  of  the  Queen's  University,  can  be  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  end  of  V^ree  years,  while  non-graduates  can  not  be  called  until 
the  expiration  ot  five  years  from  the  date  of  their  registration  aa  law  students. 

Graduates  are  obliged  to  attend  only  two  couraea  of  lectures,  either  at  the 
King's  Inns,  Dublin,  or  at  Trinity  College,  or  (in  the  case  of  students  of  the 
Queen's  University)  at  any  of  the  Provincial  Colleges,  while  non-graduates  are 
required  to  attend /bur  courses,  via.,  two  at  the  King's  Inns,  and  two  others  at 
Trinity  College.  Moreover,  graduatea  are  required  to  attend  i¥fdve  terma'  com- 
mons, viz.,  six  in  the  King's  Inn,  and  six  in  anv  Inn  in  London,  while  dod- 
Saduates  are  required  to  attend  seveniten  terms  commons,  viz.,  nine  in  tbs 
ing's  Inns  and  eight  in  En^^and.  Finally,  the  fees  pajrable  by  graduates  are 
less  than  those  imposed  upon  non-graduatea 

With  regard  to  the  apprenticea  of  aolicitors  and  attomeya,  all  matriculated 
students  of  Trinity  College  and  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  are  exempt  from  the 

Sreliminary  examination  imposed  upon  others.  If  graduates,  they  are  admissl- 
le  to  the  practice  of  their  profession  two  years  aooner  than  non-graduate 
apprentices,  and  are  exempt  from  one  of  the  courses  of  lectures  appointed  by 
the  Benchers  for  such  apprentices. 

All  Catholics  aspiring  to  the  professions  just  mentioned  must  submit  to  theae 
inconveniencies,  or  if  they  wish  to  avoid  them,  must  enter  a  University  founded 
to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  or  InstitutloiM 
condemned  by  their  own  Church.  It  is  to  be  added  that  these  uufiiir  conditions 
are  imposed  quite  irrespectively  of  proficiency  in  literature,  science,  or  law. 

With  respect  to  the  medical  pmfession,  every  one  knows  the  high  value 
practitioners  and  the  public  set  on  the  degree  of  'Doctor  of  Medicine.'  fiut  no 
person  can  obtain  that  high  distinction  in  Ireland  without  becoming  a  member 
of  one  of  the  two  Universities  recognized  bv  law ;  and  Catholic  medical  stu- 
dents must  eitlier  give  up  all  chance  of  that  honor  and  professional  advantage, 
or  trample  under  foot  their  self-respect,  by  entering,  contrary  to  their  religious 
principles,  one  of  the  institutions  which  their  Church  condemns. 

As  to  professors  in  colleges  and  tutors,  besides  the  injustice  to  the  persons 
themselves,  every  one  must  see  the  injury  infiicted  on  the  education  of  the 
nation  at  large,  when  more  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  superior  achoola 
and  colleges  are  obliged  to  forego  a  University  education,  or  to  secure  it  at  the 
risk  of  endangering  the  most  important  interests. 

It  being  evident  firom  the  statementa  just  made  that  the  existing  institn- 
tions  recognized  by  the  State  do  not  put  University  education  within  the  readi 
of  Irish  Roman  Catholica  on  terms  of  which  they  can  aafely  avail  themselves, 
or  on  principles  approved  by  their  religion,  we,  their  pastors,  aided  by  their 

Snerous  contributions,  determined  to  supply  this  great  want)  and  established 
e  Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 
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OBeAKIZATIOK. 

The  foundation  of  a  UniTeraitj  to  which  Catholic  fiunilies  wonld  be  satisfied 
to  send  their  sons,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Wyse,  in  1832,  soon  after  the  Irish 
Emancipation  Acts  had  passed  the  British  Parliament,  in  a  formal  state- 
ment before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  raised  to  consider 
the  whole  subject  of  education  for  Ireland.  No  action  having  followed  his  sug^ 
gestion,  the  subject  was  brought  by  him  before  a  large  public  meeting  held  at 
Corlc  in  1838,  and  again  in  1844.  In  1845  the  subject  of  academical  education 
in  Ireland  was  mentioned  in  tlie  Queen^s  Speech,  and  a  bill  to  establish  three 
provincial  colleges  became  law.  These  colleges,  trom  their  unsectarian  organ- 
ization, did  not  satisfy  the  Catholic  parly,  and  the  attention  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops  was  called  to  a  distinctively  Catholic  University  by  the  Pope  in  certain 
rescripts  in  1847  and  1848,  but  no  steps  were  taken  till  1850,  when  Richard 
Devereux,  Esq.,  of  Wexford,  in  a  letter,  dated  Jan.  28,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Speath, 
offered  to  begin  the  work  by  a  donation  of  2002.  A  subscription  was  soon 
after  begun,  and  the  project  of  a  Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  upon  the 
model  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
National  Synod  of  Thurles  in  1850,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  four  arch- 
bishops, four  suflfiragan  bishops,  eight  other  ecclesiastics  and  eight  laymen,  was 
appointed  to  make  the  object  known  to  the  public  and  secure  the  means  neces- 
sary for  its  establishment  The  first  public  collection  was  held  on  St  Pat- 
rick's Day,  March  17,  1855,  and  up  to  January,  1874,  the  sum  of  186,750Z.  had 
been  furnished  by  voluntary  subscriptions  (mduding  a  few  bequests),  towards 
the  endowment  and  annual  expense  of  the  institution.  The  institution  as  a 
teaching  body  was  formally  organized  by  the  bishops  assembled  in  synodal 
meeting  in  Dublin,  in  May,  1854,  and  the  installation  of  the  very  Rev.  John 
Henry  Newman,  D.D.,  as  Rector,*  on  the  4th  of  June  following.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  several  professors  were  appointed,  and  school  was  formally 
opened  on  the  Feast  of  St  Malachi,  November,  1854.  Tlie  work  received  the 
approval  of  the  Holy  Father  by  a  special  brief,  in  which  he  bestowed  on  the  in- 
stitution all  the  canonical  rights  and  privileges,  and  gave  to  the  Rector  the  faculty 
of  conferring  degrees.  This  faculty  has  never  been  recogpiized  or  confirmed,  or 
conferred  ds  noro,  by  the  English  Gk>vemment 

OOVEHNIIENT. 

By  the  Statutes  of  the  University,  as  approved  by  the  Episcopal  Board  in 
1869,  its  government  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  Rector,  assisted  by  a  Rectorial 
Council,  consisting  *of  the  Vice-Rector,  the  Dean  of  Faculties,  one  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges  or  Collegiate  Houses  (to  be  elected  annually  by  the  others), 
and  six  additional  members  to  be  chosen  annually  by  their  respective  Faculties, 
viz.,  two  representatives  from  that  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  (one  fh>m  each 
of  its  divisions),  and  one  representative  Drom  each  of  the  others.'  There  is  be- 
sides a  Senate,  '  composed  of  the  Vice-Rector  and  Secretary,  the  Professors, 
permanent  Lecturers,  and  the  Heads  and  Tutors  of  Colleges  or  Collegiate 
Houses.    With  regard  to  the  Senate,  it  is  fbrther  provided  that  those  who, 

*  Th«  poblieationi  of  Dr.  Newrnmn,  while  bo  bold  the  olBoo  of  Baetor,  mado  originally  to  far- 
ther the  interests  of  this  UniTenity,  art  valuable  oootribtttioiu  to  the  pennaneDt  literatnre  of 
blfber  edncatioo. 
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hereafter,  being  of  at  least  aeveD  jeare'  standing,  shall  haye  taken  the  degree 
of  Master  or  Doctor,  or  other  of  the  higher  degrees,  in  the  Uniyersitj,  may  be 
admitted  members  of  the  Senate,  on  such  conditions  as  the  Senate  itself  shall 
fix.*  All  the  authorities  of  the  UniTersitj  are  subjject  to  the  control  of  the 
Episcopal  Board,  consisting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland.  The 
Rector,  Vice-Rector,  and  Bursar  are  appointed  by  this  Board,  with  power  of 
rerocation,  ^pro  nuiu  et  arbUno,^  Hie  definitive  appointment  of  the  Professors 
also  rests  with  the  Bishops;  but  *  whenever  a  Professorship  is  to  be  filled  np,U 
is  the  duty  of  the  Rector,  having  consulted  the  Faculty  in  which  the  vacan<7 
occurs,  to  present  to  the  Bishops  the  names  of  (at  least)  three  candidates.'  All 
'the  officials  of  the  University,  'though  subject  to  removal  by  the  same  power 
that  appointed  them,  are  secure  of  the  permanence  of  their  appointments  till 
they  forfeit  them  by  some  offense  against  religion  or  morals,  by  insubordinate 
conduct,  contentiousness,  incapacity,  or  other  obvious  disqualification,  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  the  Coetus  Episcoporum,  or  the  Episcopal  Board  of  the 
University.' 

OBOAXIZATIOK  OF  FACULTOS. 

The  original  plan  contains  five  Faculties:  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Phi* 
losophy,  Letters  and  Science.  The  Faculty  of  Theology,  although  provided 
with  professors,  and  granting  theological  degrees,  is  not  in  operation  as  a  teach- 
ing Faculty.  The  Faculty  of  Law  lias  also  been  constituted,  and  Professors 
have  been  appointed :  but  we  do  not  learn  from  the  evidence  that  any  system 
of  instruction  has  as  yet  been  commenced  in  this  Faculty.  The  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  however,  has  had  a  fair  measure  of  success,  and  in  the  academical 
year  1873-4  had  86  students.  The  number  of  resident  students  in  Science  and 
Arts  was,  in  tlie  same  year,  30. 

The  Professorships  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  projected  are:  (1.)  Mathematics, 
(2.)  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  (3 )  Chemistry,  (4.)  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
(6.)  Botany,  (6.)  Zoology,  (7.)  Physiology,  to  which  (8.)  a  Professorship  of  As- 
tronomy was  to  have  been  added.  The  Cliairs  that  have  been  actually  estab- 
lished are  those  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Phyil* 
ology.    There  are,  besides,  Lecturers  on  Botany  and  Zoology,  and  on  Geology. 

8TUOBNT8. 

The  Students  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Resident  and  the  Non-Resi- 
dent, or  Affiliated  Students,  the  latter  being  those  who  receive  their  education 
not  in  immediate  connection  with  the  University  itself,  but  in  colleges  in  the 
country,  which  are  affiliated  to  it,  and  which  are  visited  and  inspected  by  it 
The  Resident  Students  are  either  Interns  or  Extems.  The  Intern  Students  are 
those  who  reside  in  the  Colleges,  or  Collegiate  Houses,  hi  Dublin,  (three  such 
houses  are  mentioned  in  the  Calendar) ;  the  Extern  Students  are  those  who 
either  live  with  their  ftiends  in  Dublin  or  its  neighborhood,  or  who  reside  in 
lodging  houses  lioensed  by  the  Rector  for  the  reception  of  students.  Both 
these  dasses  of  students  are,  by  the  Statutes,  and  by  the  reguUitions  published 
hi  the  Calendar  of  the  University,  phKied  under  very  strict  religious  discipline, 
even  the  Extems  bebg  required  to  attend  Mass  and  General  Communion  on 
certain  days  in  the  year,  and  being  required  on  Sundays  and  other  days  of  obli- 
gation to  assemble  in  cap  and  gown  before  Mass,  to  answer  to  thehr  names,  and 
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then  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  church.  Bat  It  Is  provided  in  the  StatntOB  that, 
'  with  the  perroieaion  of  the  Rector,  and  on  pajroent  of  the  proper  fees,  any 
person  may  attend  the  ichoola  of  the  University  on  any  particular  course  of 
lectorea  Such  persona  are  called  Andi$or8,  Except  in  the  lecture-room,  they 
have  no  connection  with  the  University,  which  ia  in  no  wise  reaponaible  for 
their  conduct  or  their  success  in  atudiea.  ....  In  order  to  become  formally 
Students^  and  consequently  members  of  the  University,  entitled  to  all  its  priv- 
ileges, the  candidates  for  admission  must  pass  the  matriculation  examination, 
and  place  themselves  under  the  guidance  and  discipline  of  the  University.' 
And  it  appears  from  the  evidence  tliat  non-Catholic  auditors  have  been  con- 
stantly admitted  to  the  lectures;  and  even  to  compete  for  and  to  hold  exhibi- 
tions, although  the  last  privilege  is  not  secured  to  them  by  the  Statutes.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  privilege  of  non-Catholic  pupils,  it  must  be  taken  aa  cer- 
tain that  no  dissident  fh>m  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  could  be  admitted  as  a 
professor  or  teacher  in  the  University.  The  Statutes  require  that  each  Professor 
shall  make  the  Profession  of  Faith,  acccording  to  the  form  prescribed  by  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  in  ihe  presence  of  the  Rector.  The  Rector,  who  must  always  be  in 
Priest^s  orders,  has  to  make  the  same  profession,  in  addition  to  the  following 
promise: — '  Ego  N.,  nominatus  Rector  Universitatis  Catholics,  fldelis  et  obedi- 
•ns  ero  coetui  Episcoporum  Hibemias  et  pro  viribus  juxta  illorum  men^m 
curabo  honorem  et  prosperitatem  dictse  Universitatis.*  The  principle  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Statutes  is  stated  with  great  clearness  by  the  pres- 
ent Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Woodlock,  who  says,  in  his  address  at  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Session  of  1867-8,  *Our  Faculty  of  Medicine  does  not  ex- 
clude Protestant  students  from  its  lectures,  but  neither  does  our  other  Faculties. 
We  recommend  or  prescribe,  as  the  case  may  be,  religious  observances  to  the 
Catholic  Medical  students  under  our  care,  as  well  as  to  our  students  in  Letters 
or  in  Science ;  but  our  rules  on  this  subject  do  not  comprise  those  who  decline 
to  accept  the  teadiing  of  the  Cliuich.  But  there  ia  one  point  on  which  we 
Stand  firm,  and  which  equally  regards  our  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  other 
departments  of  this  University ';  we  will  have  Catholic  students  taught  by  no 
Professors  save  those  whose  principles  we  know  to  be  in  aocordanoe  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  faith  and  morals.* 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  plan  of  University  Reform  for  Ireland,  included  ihe 
Irish  Catholic  University  among  the  colleges  which  were  affiliated  to  his  re- 
constituted University  of  Dublin.  But  his  proposition  did  not  receive  the 
iipproval  of  the  higliest  Ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Catholic  University  withheld  their  support  to  the  proposed  measure,  insisting 
on  certain  chartered  privileges,  and  especially  on  the  independent  right  of  be- 
stowing degrees  in  its  own  name  in  the  different  academical  faculties. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction  and  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  their  Fifth  Report  (for  1874X  submit  evidence  of  the  service  ren- 
dered to  science  and  literature  in  Ireland  by  this  University — and  which 
service  might  be  increased  by  enlai^ged  resources  and  more  completely  organised 
Faculties,  but  conclude,  from  the  religious  restrictions  imposed  on  the  selectioii 
of  its  professors  and  lecturers,  and  the  uncertainty  of  any  large  increase  of  re- 
sources, not  to  recommend  a  grant  from  public  funds  in  aid.  The  number  of 
resident  students  in  science  and  arts  for  1873-4,  was  30,  and  in  medicine  86, 
exclusive  of  40  who  came  up  fh>m  various  schools  for  examination. 
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IMTBODtWTIOV. 


We  begin  our  acoouni  of  the  Unifersitj  of  Oxford  idth  a  hw 
paragraphs  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  an  article  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh Reriew  (1830)  repuUisked  with  additbas^  in  a  aeparala 
form,  and  now  issued  in  his  collected  Essays  and  Mscianions,  hat 
tharplj  defined  the  distinction  between  the  Cnfrerti^y  proper  attd 
the  Collegrs^  and  opened  a  oontroveilBy  which  is  not  jet  ended,  and 
which  has  already  modified,  by  parlianentary  statute^  And  the  aedoU 
of  the  University  Commissioners,  and  the  Heads  of  Houses,  the  iela» 
tions  of  the  University  and  the  Collegei^  To  the  historkid  disctth 
irion  of  the  relation  of  the  Collc^ges  to  the  University  by  Sir  Williaat 
Hamilton,  we  shall  add  portions  of  a  chapter  from  Dr.  Newman^i 
Biu  of  Vmvertitieij  which  exhibits  the  advantages  of  the  Collega 
•yatem  in  respect  to  the  domestic  Kfe  of  the  student. 

THB  VyiVBftSITT  AXD  THS  COtUeOBS. 


Oxford  and  Oambridgo^  as  Mtablishmenti  for  edaoatida,  eontitt  of  twa 
part»— of  the  UniveniUi  ffftar^  aad  of  the  CeiUgei,  The  Imrmer,  original  aad 
essential,  is  founded,  oontrolled,  and  privileged  dv  public  authority,  for  the  ad* 
vantage  of  the  nation.  The  latter,  accessory  and  contingent,  are  created,  regu- 
lated, and  endowed  by  private  mimifioeBce,  for  the  interest  of  certain  &yored 
indiyidoals.  Time  was,  when  the  CoUe^  did  not  exist,  and  the  University  was 
khers;  aad  were  the  Oolleees  ania  abolished,  the  University  would  remain  en- 
tire. The  former,  fbunded  somy  for  education,  exists  onW  as  it  aocomplidies 
the  end  of  its  iastitution ;  the  latter,  Ibiinded  principally  for  aliment  and  habi- 
tation, would  still  exist,  iirers  all  education  abandoned  within  their  walls.  The 
University^  as  a  national  establishment,  !t  necessarily  open  to  the  lieges  in  gen- 
eral ;  the  Colleges,  as  privals  InstitutioBS,  might  universally  do,  as  some  have 
actaally  done— elose  their  gates  upon  ail,  accept  their  foundation  members. 

The  Universities  and  Colleges  are  thus  neither  identical,  nor  vicarious  of  each 
other.  If  the  University  ceases  to  perform  its  functions,  it  ceases  to  exist ;  and 
the  privilej^  accorded  by  the  nation  to  the  system  of  public  education  legally 
organised  in  the  University,  can  not,  without  die  consent  of  the  nation— far  lest 
wuhont  the  consent  of  the  academicasl  legislature— be  lawfully  transferred  to  the 
system  of  private  education  precariously  organized  in  the  Colleges,  and  over 
which  neitner  the  State  nor  tne  Univernty  luive  any  control.  Tnmf  have,  ho¥h 
ma\been  unlaw/uUg  uiurptd. 

Through  the  suspension  of  the  University,  and  the  usurpation  of  its  funotiona 
and  privileges  by  the  Collegjal  bodies,  there  has  arisen  tne  second  of  two  sys- 
tems, diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. — The  one,  in  which  the  University 
was  paramount,  is  ancient  and  statutory;  the  other,  in  which  the  Colleges  have 
the  ascendant,  is  reoeat  and  illegal.«-In  the  former,  all  was  subservient  to  publlo 
atihtv,  and  the  interests  of  science ;  in  the  latter^U  is  sacrificed  to  private  mo- 
nopoly, and  to  the  convenience  of  the  teaeher.^^The  former  amplifiea  thenieans 
Of  education  in  accommodation  to  the  mighty  end  which  a  University  propoiW^ 
the  latter  limits  the  end  which  the  Unirenity  attempts  to  the  oapadty  of  tbi 
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Sttj  instminents  which  the  intnuiye  vjstem  employt.^ — The  one  afforded  ediic_ 
m  in  all  the  Faeulties ;  the  other  profenen  to  furnish  only  elementary  tuition 
in  the  lowest. — In  the  aathorized  syttem,  the  cycle  of  instruction  was  distributed 
among  a  hodj  of  teachers,  all  proiessedly  chosen  from  merit,  and  each  concen- 
trating his  ability  on  a  single  ooject ;  in  the  unauthorized,  every  branch,  neces- 
sary to  be  learned,  is  monopolixed  by  an  individual,  privileged  to  teach  all, 
though  probably  ill  qualified  to  teach  any. — The  old  system  daily  collected  into 
laige  classes,  under  the  same  professor,  the  whole  vouth  of  the  Universitpr  of 
eqi^  standing,  and  thus  rendered  possible  a  keen  and  constant  and  unremitted 
competition  ;  the  new,  which  elevates,  the  colleges  and  halls  into  so  many  litde 
universities,  and  in  these  houses  distributes  the  students,  without  regard  to  abil- 
ity or  standing,  among  some  fifty  tutors,  frustrates  all  emulation  among  the 
members  of  its  small  and  ill-assorted  classes. — In  the  superseded  system,  the  De- 
grees in  all  the  Faculties  were  solemn  testimonials  that  the  graduate  had  occom- 
plisbed  a  r^ular  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  the  University,  and 
approved  his  competence  by  exercise  and  examination ;  and  on  these  degrees, 
only  as  such  testimonials,  and  solely  for  the  public  good,  were  there  boitowed  by 
the  civil  legislature,  great  and  exclusive  privileges  in  the  church,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  superseding  system.  Degrees  in  aU 
tibe  Facnlttes,  except  the  lowest  department  of  the  lowest,  certify  neither  a  course 
di  academical  study,  nor  any  ^ascertained  proficiency  in  the  graduate;  and  these 
now  nominal  distinctions  retain  their  privileges  to  the  public  detriment,  and  for 
tlie  benefit  only  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  significance. 
Such  is  the  general  contrast  of  the  two  systems,  which  we  now  exhibit  in  detail. 
Though  VoWeges  be  unessential  accessories  to  a  University,  yet  common  cir- 
onmstances  occasioned,  throughout  all  the  older  Universities,  the  foundation  of 
conventual  establishments  for  the  habitation,  support,  and  subsidiary  discipline 
of  the  student ;  and  the  date  of  the  earliest  Colleges  is  not  long  posterior  to  the 
date  of  the  most  ancient  Universities.  Establishments  of  this  nature  are  thus 
not  peculiar  to  England ;  and  like  the  greater  number  of  her  institutions,  they 
were  borrowed  by  Oxford  from  the  mother  University  of  Paris — but  with  pecu- 
liar and  important  modifications.  A  sketch  of  the  Collegial  system  as  variously 
organized,  and  as  variously  afiecting  the  academical  constitution  in  foreign  Uni- 
venities,  will  afford  a  clearer  conception  of  the  distinctive  character  of  £at  sys- 
tem in  those  of  England,  and  of  the  paramount  and  unexampled  infiuence  it  hat 
exerted  in  determining  their  corruption. 

ORIGIN    or  COLI.EOES  WITHIN  TRB  VKIVSXSITIXS. 

The  causes  which  ori^nall  v  promoted  the  establishment  of  Colleges,  were  veiy 
different  from  those  which  subsequent! v  occasioned  their  increase,  and  are  to  be 
fbnnd  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  earliest  Universities  sprang  up.  The 
great  concourse  of  the  studious,  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  from  every 
country  of  Europe,  to  the  illustrious  teachers  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Thilosophy, 
who  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  delivered  their  prelections  in  Bologna, 
Salerno,  and  Parti,  necessarily  occasioned,  in  these  cities,  a  scarcity  of  lodgings, 
and  an  exorbitant  demand  for  rent.  Various  means  were  adopted  to  alleviate 
this  inconvenience,  but  with  inadequate  effect ;  and  the  hardships  to  which  the 
poorer  studenta  were  frequently  exposed,  moved  compassionate  individuals  to 
provide  houses,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  indigent  scholars  ndght  be  accom- 
modated with  free  lodging  during  the  progress  or  their  studies.  The  manners* 
also,  of  the  cities  in  which  the  eany  Universities  arose,  were,  for  obvious  reasons 
more  than  usually  corrupt ;  and  even  attendance  on  the  public  teachers  forced 
the  student  into  dangerous  and  degrading  associations.  Fiety  thus  concurred 
with  benevolence,  in  supplying  houses  in  which  poor  scholare  might  be  har- 
bon^  without  cost,  ana  youth,  removed  from  peiilous  temptation,  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  an  overseer ;  and  an  example  was  afforaed  for  imitation  in 
the  Hoapitia  which  the  religious  orders  establisned  in  the  Universitv  towns  for 
those  or  their  members  who  were  now  attracted,  as  teachers  and  learners,  to 
these  places  of  literary  resort.*    Free  board  was  soon  added  to  free  lodging ;  and 

•"  Tone  Mtflin,"  says  th*  Gudlaal  de  Tltiy,  who  wrote  in  the  flnt  half  of  the  thlrCeeath 
of  tl  -  -  


itory,  io  epeaking  of  the  etate  of  Pailt— "  tune  aatem  ampUut  In  Clero  qoain  In  alio  popolo 
diMolata  (Latetia  ee.),  lamqaam  eapra  seahloia  et  ovis  UMrbkla,  pernieloeo  ezemplo  noltos 
hoipites  soos  undiqoe  ad  earn  afluentes  comunpehat,  haUfeatoces  raos  divonuu  et  in  praAn^ 
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a  small  bursary  or  stipend  generally  eompleted  the  endowment.  With  moial 
snperintendenoe  was  conjoined  literary  disapline,  bat  still  in  snbservienoe  to  the 
puolic  exercises  and  lectures ;  opportunity  was  thus  obtained  of  constant  cRipa- 
taiiom  to  u^ich  the  greatest  importance  uxu  wisely  attributed,  through  all  the  ichoUutie 
ages ;  while  books,  which  only  affluent  individuals  could  then  afibrd  to  purchase, 
were  supplied  for  the  general  use  of  the  indigent  community. 

THl   COLLBOB   IX  PARIS. 

Bat  as  Parts  was  the  Uniyersity  in  which  oollegial  establishments  were  fiitt 
founded,  so  Paris  was  the  University  in  which  they  soonest  obtained  the  last  and 
most  important  extension  of  their  purposes.  Regents  were  occasionally  taken 
from  the  public  schools,  and  placed  as  regular  lecturers  within  the  Colleges. 
Sometimes  nominated,  always  controlled,  and  only  degraded  by  their  Faciutjr» 
these  lecturers  were  recognised  as  among  its  regular  teachers ;  and  the  sania 
privileges  accorded  to  the  attendance  on  tneir  Col^go  courses,  as  to  those  ddiT- 
ered  by  other  graduates  in  the  common  schools  m  the  University.  Difiereat 
Colleees  thus  aflforded  the  means  of  academical  education  in  certain  departments 
of  a  ficnlty — ^in  a  whole  foculty— or  in  several  faculties ;  and  so  far  they  con- 
stituted jparticular  incorporations  of  teachers  and  learners,  apart  fVom,  and,  in 
some  degree^  independent  of,  the  general  body  of  the  University*  Thev  formed, 
in  ftct,  so  many  petty  Universities,  or  so  manv  fragments  of  a  university.  Into 
the  Collegei,  thus  famished  with  professors,  there  were  soon  admitted  to  board 
and  education  pensiosers,  or  scholars,  not  on  the  foundation ;  and  nothing  more 
was  wanting  to  supersede  the  lecturer  in  the  public  schools,  than  to  throw  open 
these  domestic  classes  to  the  members  of  the  otner  Colleges,  and  to  themarftiMto  or 
scholars  of  the  University  not  belonging  to  CoUep^  at  all.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
fifteenth  century  this  was  done ;  and  the  University  and  Colleges  were  thus  inti- 
mately united.  The  College  li^enta,  selected  for  talent,  and  recommended  to 
fitvor  Dy  their  nomination,  soon  diverted  the  students  from  the  unguaranteed 
coorses  of  the  lecturers  in  the  University  schools.  The  prime  fiumlties  of  The- 
ology and  Arts  became  at  last  exdusivdy  collegia].  With  the  exception  of  two 
courses  in  the  great  CoQegt  of  Navarre,  the  lectures,  disputations,  and  acts  of 
the  TheobgiauFaeultjf  were  confined  to  the  oolleg^  of  the  iSorhonne  ,*  and  the  Sor> 
bonne  thus  became  convertible  with  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris.  Daring 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  "famous  CoO^sges,"  or  those  "  of  ooai- 
pUUte  exercise "  Ccc<  magna,  celebria,  famosA,  famata,  de  plein  exercise),  m  the 
Faadtg  of  Arts,  amounted  to  eighteen — a  number  which,  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth,  had  been  reduced  to  ten.  About  eight^  others  (cc.  parva,  non 
celebria),  of  which  above  a  half  still  subsisted  in  the  eighteenth  century,  taoght 
either  only  the  subordinate  branches  of  the  fitcultv  (grammar  and  rhetoric),  and 
this  only  to  those  on  the  foundation,  or  merely  afitbrded  habitation  and  stipend 
to  their  bursars,  now  admitted  to  education  in  all  the  larger  colleges,  witn  the 
illustrious  exception  of  Navarre.  The  Rue  de  la  Fouarre  {vieus  sfnnRMMiis), 
which  containeci  the  schools  belonging  to  the  different  Nations  of  the  Faculty,  and  to 
which  the  lectures  in  philosophy  had  been  once  exclusively  confined,  became  less 
and  less  frequented ;  until  at  laist  the  public  chair  of  Ethics,  long  perpetuated  by 
an  endowment,  alone  remained ;  ana  **  The  Street  **  would  have  been  wholfy 
abandoned  by  the  university,  had  not  the  acts  of  Determination,  the  forms  of  Ith 
eeptorship,  and  the  Examinations  of  some  of  the  Nations,  still  connected  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  with  this  venerable  site.  The  colleges  of  full  exercise  in  this 
fibculty,  continued  to  combine  the  objects  of  a  classical  school  and  university ; 
for,  bi^ides  the  art  of  grammar  taught  in  six  or  seven  consecutive  clashes  of  hn- 
manity  or  ancient  literature,  they  supplied  courses  of  rhetoric,  logic,  metaphgsieB 
physics,  mathematics,  and  morals :  the  several  subjects,  taught  bv  different  profos* 

sors.    A  free  competition  was  thus  maintained  between  the  Colleges ;  the  princt* 

~ 

dun  demqrgwm,  fimpllcem  fomkatioDem  nullum  peoeatom  repatalMit.  Iferekiket  pabllea, 
nUqne  per  v\ct»  et  plateM  clTtUtla,  pudm  sd  lupuurU  sua  deoeM  ttmoseoDtM  qowi  per  vio- 
tondam  pertrahobant.  Quod  ri  forte  Ingredi  recuiarent,  conlMtlBi  eos  *  Sodomiuu,''  post  ipsos 
eoiidamenteSf  dioebaat.  /n  mim  autem  ut  eadem  domo^  sekolm  enmi  wymm^  prostikulm  i$t^ 
UrUu,  Im  parte  superimi  tnagiairi  kg^ant^  m  inferiori  merttriou  ^0Ma  turpUmdims  ctfrc»- 
oant.  Sx  una  parte,  meretrUes  inter  $e  et  cum  Cenonibus  [lenonHm$]Htfgdbant:ez  atiavevU^ 
disputantes  et  contentiose  agetUes  eleriei  prodammbant.^^^Jmofibi  de  Titriaeo  Hist.  Oeddeat. 
cap.  TU.)~Ii  thus  appean,  that  the  Schools  of  the  faenltj  of  Axis  mn  not  as  yet  eetabUihed  ia 
the  Rue  de  la  Fouarre.  At  this  date  In  Paris,  ae  orfslnaUT  also  in  OzSard,  the  leetnzef  and  dto* 
patationi  were  conducted  by  ths  masten  in  toeir  pxrrate  hiMtatloDS. 
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.palB  had  eyenr  inducement  to  «|>point  ovlj  the  reoet  i^ble  teacheiB ;  «nd  the 
e^ioloments  or  the  riyal  profeeeors  (who  were  not  astrfcted  to  celHvu^)  de- 
pended mainlj  on  their  ftes.  A  blinct  munifloenoe  quenched  this  useful  ennla- 
tion.  In  the  year  1719,  fixed  salariee  and  retiring  pensions  were  assigned  br  the 
crown  to  the  College  Regents ;  the  liq^  »t  laige  now  obtained  the  gratnitoas 
initmction  which  the  poor  had  always  enjoyed,  but  the  Unirenity  declined. 

TBB  COU^S  I|C  lOVYAfV. 

After  ParisA  no  continental  UnlTersity  was  nore  afliect^  in  its  fmndamental 
ftuml^by  the  oollepal  system  than  tfiinmn*  OrigiaaUjr»  as  in  Paris,  and  the 
other  uniyersities  of  the  Parisiafi  model*  the  lectures  in  tbe  PaicultT  of  Arts 
were  exclusively  delivered  by  the  regents  in  vicQ,  or  in  the  ooami/  Bchoob^  to  eaeh 
of  whoD)  a  certain  subject  of  philosophy,  apd  a  certain  hour  of  teadiMig,  was 
assigned.  Colleges  were  founded ;  a^d  in  some  of  these,  during  tl^  ftfnenth 
century,  partieuiar  n^ouU  were  established.  The  regents  in  these  colleges  were 
not  disowned  by  the  faculty,  to  whose  control  they  were  snl^ted.  Bere,  as  hi 
Paris,  the  lectures  by  the  re^nts  in  vico  gradually  diBcliiieJ,  tUl  at  laat  the  three 
pnblic  professonhips  of  Ethics,  Hhetoric,  and  MothematicM,  perpetuated  bj  endow- 
pent,  were  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  onl^  classes  that  repiained  onen  in  the 
halU  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  which,  besides  other  exercises,  the  Quodlibetie 
ZH$putaiifinB  wei?e  soil  annually  performed.  The  general  tuition  of  that  fiicnl^ 
was  conducted  in  Jbur  rival  cqOegts  ^  fvU  exercise,  or  PadagogiQ,  as  they  were 
denominated,,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  colleges,  which  were  intended  less 
m  the  education,  than  for  the  habit«,tion  and  aliment  of  vouth,  during  their 
itndies.    These  l|0t,^  which  amounted  to  above  thirhf,  sent  tneir  bursars  for  edu- 

Stion  to  the  fomr  privileged  Colleges  of  the  Faculty ;  to  one  or  other  of  which 
ese  minor  estahhshments  were  in  general  astricted.  In  the  Padagogia  (with 
tihe  single  exception  of  the  Collegium  Porci),  Philosophy  alone  was  taiu^ht.  and 
this  under  the  fourfold  division  of  Logic,  Physics,  Metaphjfsics,  and  Morols,  by 
four  ordinary  professors  and  a  principal.    Instmctioa  in  the  Litterm  Sufmamares^ 

J  as,  in  the  seventeenth  oentuiy,  disobntiiined  in  the  other  three  (oc.  Cattri,  LUit, 
'aleonis) ; — ^the  earlier  institution  in  this  department  being  afforded  by  the  oppi- 
dan schools  then  everywhere  established ;  we  higher  by  the  CoHegium  Condense; 
igid  the  highest  by  the  three  professors  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Uteratori, 
!■  the  Colugium  Trilingue,  founded  in  1517,  by  Hieronymus  BusUdins — a  met*- 
orable  institution,  imitated  by  Francis  L  iu  Paris,  by  Fox  and  Wolsey  in  Oxford, 
and  by  Ximenes  in  Alcala  de  Henares.  In  the  Pndagogia  the  discipline  was 
rigorous ;  the  diligence  of  the  teachers  admirably  sustained  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
dmerent  Houses ;  and  the  emulation  of  the  students,  roused  by  daily  competi- 
tion in  their  several  classes  and  colleges,  was  powerfully  directed  toward  the 
great  general  contest,  in  which  all  the  candidates  for  a  degree  in  arts  frcm  the 
aUTerent  Pssdagogia  were  brought  into  concourse— publicly  and  minutdy  tried 
by  sworn  examinators— and  finally  arranged  in  the  strict  order  of  merit, 

TBS  COLLKGB  HI  GERMANT. 

In  Oermanv  college  establishments  did  not  obtain  the  same  prepondemnoe  am 
fai  the  Nethenands  and  France.  In  the  older  universities  of  the  empire,  die 
academical  svstem  was  not  essentially  modified  bv  these  institutions ;  and  in  die 
nniversities  rounded  after  the  commencement  of  tne  sixteenth  oentuiy,  they  were 
imrely  called  into  existence.  In  Prague,  Vienna,  lleidelbeig,  Cologne,  Erfordi, 
j^psic,  Bostoeh,  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen,  4c,  we  find  conventual  establishmenta 
for  the  habitation,  aliment,  and  superintendence  of  youth ;  but  these,  always 
•nbsidiary  to  the  public  system,  were  rarely  able,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  to 
maintain  their  importance  even  in  this  subordinate  capacity. 

In  Oermany,  the  name  of  College  was  usually  applied  to  fonndatioiis  destined 
principally  for  the  residence  and  support  of  the  aoMemical  teachers ;  the  nanao 
of  Bursa  was  ^ven  to  houses  inhabited  bv  students,  under  the  superintendence 
<^  a  graduate  m  arts.  In  the  colleges,  which  were  comnaratively  rare,  if  schol- 
ars were  admitted  at  all,  they  received  fVee  lodging  or  npee  board,  but  not  free 
domestic  tuition ;  the^  were  bound  to  be  diligent  in  attendance  on  the  lectnrea 
of  the  public  readers  m  the  UniversiQr ;  and  the  governors  of  the  house  were  en* 
joiaed  to  see  that  this  obUgation  was  li^tbAilly  fwSonuoi,    The  Bvirsa^  which 
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eorresponded  to  the  ancient  Halls  of  Oxfbrd  and  Cambridge,  prerailed  in  all  the 
older  UniyenitieB  of  Germany.  Thej  wete  either  benevolent  (bnndationB  for 
the  reception  of  a  certain  class  of  fovored  students,  who  had  somettmes  also  a 
small  exhibition  ibr  their  support  (66.  privatm) :  or  houses  licensed  by  the  FacnUr 
of  Arts,  to  whom  they  exclusively  belonged,  in  which  the  students  admitted 
were  bound  to  a  certain  stated  contribution  (pontio)  to  a  common  exchequer 
(^HTSii— hence  the  name),  and  to  obedience  to  the  laws  by  which  the  discipline  of 
the  establishment  was  regulated  (66.  oosistiifMs).  Of  these  Tarieties,  the  second 
was  in  general  enmfted  on  the  first.    Every  bursa  was  governed  by  a  gradnalie 

! rector  conMftfor ;)  and  in  the  larger  institutions,  tmdSt  him,  by  nis  delegate 
eotmetor)  or  assistants  {mofiitn  emvmitrtt).  In  most  Universities  it  was  en* 
joiued  that  every  regular  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  enrol  himself  of 
a  burM ;  but  the  burse  was  also  fVeonently  inhabited  by  masters  engaged  in  pub- 
lic lecturing  in  their  own,  or  in  following  the  courses  of  a  higher  faculty.  To 
the  duty  of  rector  belonged  a  general  superintendence  of  the  dili^^nce  and  moral 
conduct  of  the  inferior  mem&rs,  and  (in  the  larger  burssD,  with  the  aid  of  a 
proeurator  or  (Bconomui)  the  manapement  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintett- 
ance  of  the  house.  As  in  the  colleges  of  France  and  England,  he  could  enfozca 
discipline  by  the  infliction  of  corporeal  punishment  Domestic  instruction  was 
generally  introduced  into  these  establishments,  but,  as  we  said,  only  in  subservi* 
ence  to  the  j>ublic.  The  rector,  either  by  himself  or  deputies,  repeated  with  hli 
bursars  their  public  lessons,  resolved  difSculties  thepr  mij^ht  propose,  supplied  d^ 
fieiencies  in  their  knowledge,  and  moderated  at  their  private  disputations. 

The  philosophical  controversies  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  divided  the 
universities  of  Europe  into  hostile  parties,  were  waged  with  peculiar  activity 
unong  a  people,  like  the  Germans,  actuated,  more  tlmn  any  otner,  by  speculi^ 
tive  opinion,  and  the  spirit  of  sect  The  fiunous  question  touching  the  nature 
of  Universals.  which  created  a  schism  in  the  University  of  Prague,  and  thni 
founded  the  Universitv  of  Leipsic ;  which  formally  separated  into  two,  the  faculty 
of  arts  ^called  severally  the  vta  antiyua  or  realist,  and  the  via  moderna  or  nonJ- 
nalist),  in  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  &c. ;  and  occasioned  a  ceaseless  waiv 
fare  in  the  other  schools  of  philosophy  throughout  the  empire : — this  quesdoh 
modified  the  German  burssB  in  a  far  more  decisive  manner  than  it  affected  the 
colleges  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  Nominalists  and  Realists  with- 
drew  themselves  ipto  different  burstt ;  whence,  as  from  opposite  castles,  they 
daily  descended  to  renew  their  clamorous,  and  not  always  bloodless  contests,  in 
the  arena  of  the  public  schools.  In  thli  manner  the  Itursas  of  Incolstadt,  Tu- 
bingen, Heidelberg,  Erfurth,  and  other  universities,  were  divided  oetween  the 
partisans  of  the  Via  Anttquorum,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Via  Modtmorum;  and 
m  some  of  the  p^reater  schools  the  s  vend  sects  of  Realism— as  the  Albertlsls, 
Thomists,  Scotists— had  burse  of  their  "peculiar  proeeu" 

The  efibct  of  this  was  to  place  these  institutions  more  absolutely  under  that 
scholastic  influence  which  swayed  the  Acuities  of  arts  and  theology ;  and  how- 
ever adverse  were  the  different  sects,  when  a  common  enemy  was  at  a  distance, 
no  sooner  was  the  reign  of  scholasticism  threatened  by  the  revival  of  polite  let- 
ters, than  their  particular  dissensions  were  merged  in  a  general  syncretism  to 
resist  the  novelty  equally  obnoxious  to  all — a  resistance  which,  if  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtiuninjg^  the  absolute  proscription  of  humane  literature  in  the  Univer- 
sities, succeeded,  at  least,  in  excluoing  it  from  the  course  prescribed  for  the 
degree  in  arts,  and  from  the  studies  authorised  in  the  bursie,  of  which  ibaft 
faculty  had  universally  the  control.  In  their  relations  to  the  revival  of  ancient 
learning,  the  bursas  of  Germany,  and  the  colleges  of  France  and  England,  wera 
directly  opposed ;  and  to  this  contrast  is,  in  part,  to  be  attributed  the  diflerence 
of  their  fate.  The  colleges,  inde(^,  mainly  owed  their  stability— in  England  to 
their  wealth — in  France  to  their  coalition  with  the  Universitv.  But  in  harboring 
the  rising  literature,  and  rendering  themselves  instrumental  to  its  progress,  the 
coUegeM  seemed  anew  to  vindicate  their  utility,  and  remained,  during  the  revolup 
tionary  crisis  at  least,  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  buna,  on  the 
contrary,  fell  at  once  inro  contempt  with  the  antiquated  learning  which  they  so 
fondly  defended ;  and  before  they  were  disposed  to  transft*r  their  allegiance  to 
the  dominant  literature,  other  instruments  nad  been  organised,  and  circumstan- 
ces had  superseded  their  necessity.  The  philosophical  faculty  to  which  they 
belonged,  nad  lost,  by  its  opposition  to  the  admission  of  humane  letters  into  iff 
course,  the  consideration  it  formerly  obtained;  and  in  the  Protestant  Universi- 
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ties  of  the  Empire  a  degpree  in  Arts  was  no  longer  rsqnired  as  a  nocessarj  pass- 
port to  the  other  fiicalties.  The  Oymnasia,  established  or  mtiltiplieil  on  the 
tteibrmation  throoghout  Protestant  Uermany,  sent  the  youth  to  the  oniyerBicies 
with  sounder  studies,  and  at  a  maturer  age ;  and  the  public  prelectioni*.  no  longer 
intrusted  to  the  fortuitous  competence  of  the  graauates,  were  dischai^'d,  in 
chief,  hy  Professon  carefully  selected  lor  their  merit — rewarded  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  their  individual  value  in  the  literary  market— and  stimulated  to  exertion 
by  a  competition  unexampled  in  the  academical  arrangements  of  any  other 
ooantry.  The  discipline  or  the  bnrsae  was  now  found  less  useful  in  aid  of  the 
University;  and  the  student  less  disposed  to  submit  to  their  restraint.  No 
wealthy  foundations  perpetuated  their  existence  independently  of  use ;  and  their 
services  being  found  too  small  to  warrant  their  maintenance  by  compulsory  regn- 
lationsy  they  were  soon  generally  abandoned. — The  name  Bundi  alone  survives. 

TBB  OOLLBOB   IH  BNOLAND. 

Li  the  Etuflish  Univentties,  the  history  of  the  collect  element  has  been  very 
dtfierent.  Nowhere  did  it  deserve  to  exercise  so  small  an  influence ;  nowhere  has 
it  exercised  so  great.  The  colics  of  the  continental  Universities  were  no  hos- 
pitals for  drones ;  their  foundations  were  exclusively  in  favor  of  teachen  anil 
Uamen  ;  the  former,  whose  number  was  determined  bv  their  necessity,  enjoyed 
their  stipend  under  the  condition  of  instruction ;  and  the  latter,  only  during  the 
period  of  their  academical  studies.  In  the  English  collegnes,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fellowships,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  perDetual,  not  burdened  with 
tuition,  and  mdefinite  in  number.  In  the  foreign  colleges,  the  instructors  were 
chosen  from  competence.  In  those  of  England,  but  especially  in  Oxford,  the 
follows  in  general  owe  their  election  to  clumce.  Abroad,  as  the  colleges  were 
visited,  superintended,  regulated,  and  reformed  by  their  faculty,  their  lectures 
were  acknowledged  by  the  University  as  public  courses,  and  the  lecturers  them- 
selves at  last  recop:nizcd  as  its  privileged  professors.  In  England,  as  the  Univer- 
sity did  not  exercise  the  ri^ht  of  visitation  over  the  colleges,  their  discipline  was 
viewed  as  private  and  subsidiary ;  while  the  fellow  was  never  recognized  as  & 
public  character  at  all,  for  less  as  a  privileged  instructor.  In  Paris  and  Louvain, 
the  college  discipline  superseded  onl^  the  precarious  lectures  of  the  graduates  at 
lai^  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  was  an  improved  and  improvable  system 
of  professional  education  that  the  tutorial  extinguished.  In  the  foreign  Univer- 
sities, the  right  of  academical  instruction  was  deputed  to  a  limited  number  of 
"  fomous  colleges,"  and  in  these  onl^  to  a  foil  body  of  co-operative  toacbera.  In 
Oxford,  all  academical  education  is  usurped,  not  only  by  every  house,  but  by 
evenr  follow-tutor  it  contains.  The  alliance  between  the  Colleges  and  University 
in  rwAs  and  Louvain  was,  in  the  circumstances,  nerhaps  a  rational  improve- 
ment ;  the  dethronement  of  the  University  by  the  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, was  without  doubt,  a  preposterous,  as  an  illegal,  revolution. 

In  tlie  mode  of  teaching — in  the  subjects  taught — ^m  the  forms  of  graduation 
— «nd  in  the  general  mechanism  of  the  faculties,  no  Universities,  for  a  long 
time,  resembled  each  other  more  closely  than  the  "  first  and  second  schools  of 
the  church,"  Paris  and  Oxford;  but  in  the  constitution  and  civil  polity  of  the 
bodies,  there  were  from  the  flrst  considerable  differences. —  In  Oxford,  the  Uni- 
versity was  not  originally  established  on  the  distinction  of  Nations;  though,  in 
the  sequel,  the  great  national  schii^m  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  men  had 
almost  determined  a  division  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  from  the  first  in  the 
other  ancient  Universities. — ^In  Oxford,  the  Chanc^Ior  and  his  deputy  combined 
the  powers  of  the  Kector  and  the  two  Chancellors  in  Pftris ;  and  the  inspection 
and  control,  chiefly  exercised  in  the  latter  through  the  distribution  of  the  schol- 
ars of  the  Univer!»ity  into  Nations  and  Tribes,  under  the  ^vernment  of  Rector, 
Procurators,  and  Deans,  was  in  the  former  more  especially  accomplished  by 
collecting  the  students  into  certain  privileged  Houses,  under  the  control  of  a 
Principal,  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  members.  This  subordination 
was  not,  indeed,  established  at  once;  and  the  scholars  at  first  lodged,  without 
domestic  superintendence,  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  In  the  year  1 231,  wo 
And  it  only  ordained,  by  royal  mandate,  *'  that  every  clerk  or  scnolar  resident 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  miist  subject  himself  to  the  discipline  and  tuition  of 
some  Matter  of  the  Saioob"  i.  e.,  we  presume,  enter  himself  as  the  peculiar 
disciple  of  one  or  other  of  the  actual  Regents.    In  the  9am«  year^  taratorg 
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an  Cftablished  in  both  anirenides.  (See  Fuller,  who  gires  that  doeumflnt  tft 
length. ) — By  the  oommencement  of  the  fifteeath  oentuiy,  it  appean,  however,  to 
hare  beoeme  established  law,  that  all  tcholan  ihoald  be  memDera  of  some  CoIp 
Iflse,  Hall,  or  Kntry,  under  a  reiponsible  head  (Wood,  a.  1408);  and  in  the 
f nbeequent  hidtory  of  the  nnivenity,  we  find  more  freqoent  and  decisire  meaa- 
nret  taken  in  Oxford  a^ainit  the  Ckantberdekpu,  or  acholan  hanadng  the 
schools,  but  of  no  authorued  house,  than  in  Paris  were  ever  employed  against 
the  McortimeU. — In  the  foreign  Universities,  it  was  never  incumbent  on  anj, 
beside  the  students  of  the  f  acultv  of  Arts,  to  be  under  oollegial  or  bnrMl 
snperintendonce ;  in  the  English  Universities,  the  graduates  or  undergraduates 
of  every  ftcultv  were  equally  required  to  be  members  of  a  privileged  house. 

Bj  this  r^ulation,  the  students  were  eompeUed  to  collect  ueraselves  into  bouses 
of  community,  variously  denominated  Hans,  Inns,  Hostles,  Entries,  Chambers 
(Afdae^  HonpUia,  IntroUui,  Camerae).  These  Halls  were  governed  by  peculiar 
statutes,  established  by  the  University,  bv  whom  they  were  also  visited  and 
reformed :  and  administored  by  a  Principal,  elected  by  the  scholars  themselves, 
but  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  chancellor  or  his  deputy,  on  finding  caudon  for 
payment  of  the  rent    The  halls  were,  in  general,  held  onl^  on  lease ;  but  by  a 

SnvUege  common  to  most  Universides,  bouses  once  occupied  by  clerks  or  sta- 
ents  could  not  again  be  resumed  by  the  proprietor,  or  taken  from  the  sown,  if 
the  rent  were  [>unctually  dischareed,  the  rate  of  which  was  qninqueaniallv  fixed 
by  the  academical  taxators.  The  great  majority  of  the  scholars  who  inhabited 
^ese  halls  lived  at  their  own  expense;  but  the  benevolent  modves  which, 
in  odier  countries,  determined  the  establishment  of  oollcffies  and  private  bunys, 
nowhere  operated  more  powerfully  than  in  England.  &  a  few  houses,  foun* 
dations  were  mads  for  tne  support  of  a  certain  number  of  indigent  scholars 
who  were  incorporated  as  feuowt  (or  joint  parddpators  in  the  endowment), 
vnder  the  government  of  a  head.  But,  with  an  unenlightened  liberality,  these 
beni^scdons  were  not,  as  elsewhere,  exclusively  limited  to  learners,  during  their 
academical  studies,  wad  to  instructors;  they  were  not  even  limited  to  morit; 
while  the  subjection  of  the  ColUgeg  to  private  statutes,  and  their  emancipatioB 
fh>m  the  control  of  the  academical  antnorities,  gave  them  interests  apart  from 
those  of  the  public,  and  not  onlv  disqualified  them  from  oodperadng  toward  the 
general  ends  of  the  University,  but  ren  lered  them,  instead  or  powerful  aids,  the 
worst  impediments  to  its  udlity. 

The  Colleges,  into  which  commoners,  or  members  not  on  the  foundations, 
were,  undl  a  comparadvely  modem  date,  rarely  admitted  (and  this  admission, 
be  it  noted,  is  to  the  present  hour  who!lv  optional),  remained  also  for  many 
centuries  few  in  comparison  with  the  Halls.  The  latter  were  counted  by  hun- 
dreds ;  the  former,  in  Oxford,  even  at  the  present  day,  extend  only  to  mneieem. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  number  of  the  halls  was 
about  tkree  hundred  {Wood,  a.  1307)— the  number  of  the  secular  ooll^;es,  at  the 
h^hest,  onlv  three, — At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
colleges  had  risen  to  setwit,  a  Fellow  of  Qnee  I's  laments  that  the  students  had 
diminished  as  the  foundadons  had  increased.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  oentnrv,  the  number  of  halls  had  fallen  to  Jifhf-Jive,  while  the  seci^ 
lar  colleges  had,  bfore  1516,  been  muldplied  to  twaue, — The  causes  which 
had  hitherto  occasioned  this  diminution  in  the  number  of  scholars,  and  in  the 
number  of  the  houses  destined  for  their  accommodation,  were,  among  others,  the 
plagues,  by  which  Oxford  was  so  frequently  desolated,  and  the  merabors  of  the 
Umversity  dispersed — the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster — the  rise  of  other 
rival  Universides  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Condnent — and,  finally,  tha 
sinking  consideradon  of  the  scholas^c  philosophy.  The  character  which  the 
Reformation  assumed  in  England,  cooperated,  however,  sdll  more  powerfully 
to  the  same  result  Of  itself,  the  schism  in  religion  must  necessarily  have 
diminished  the  resort  of  students  to  the  University,  by  banishing  those  who 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  new  opinions  there  inculcated  by  law ;  while  among 
the  reformed  themselves,  there  arose  an  infiuendal  party,  who  viewed  the 
academical  exercises  as  sophistical,  and  many  who  even  regarded  degrees  aa 
Aniicbristian.  But  in  England  the  Reformation  incidentally  operated  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner.  Unlike  its  fate  in  other  countries,  this  religious  revolndon 
was  absolutely  governed  by  the  fondes  of  the  royal  despot  for  the  dme ;  and 
•0  uncertain  was  the  caprice  of  Henzy,  so  oontndictoiy  the  policy  of  hi$ 
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three  Immediltte  snooesiorB,  tbat  for  a  lone  time  it  was  difficiilt  to  know  wliaft 
was  the  reUgkm  by  law  establUhed  for  the  current  jesr,  fkr  less  possible  to 
calculate,  with  assnranoe,  on  what  would  be  the  statutory  orthodoxy  for  the 
ensuing.  At  the  same  time;  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  orders  dried  m 
one  g^reat  source  of  academical  prosperity ;  while  the  confiscation  of  monastic 
pfoperty,  which  was  eenemll^  Kgaraed  as  only  a  foretaste  of  what  awaited  die 
endowments  of  the  Universities,  and  the  superfluous  revenues  of  the  clei^^ 
rendered  literature  and  the  church,  during  tois  crisis,  unhtviting  proftssionsy 
either  for  an  ambitious,  or  (if  disinclined  to  martyrdom)  for  a  conscientioiiv 
man.  The  eifect  was  hot  too  apparent ;  /^  many  jfean  the  Univenities  wot 
almoti  lUeraUjf  dtaerted. 

The  HaiUt  whose  existence  solely  depended  on  the  conflmhiee  of  stndents,  thus 
fell ;  and  none.  It  is  probaUe,  would  have  sunived  the  crisis,  had  not  serenil 
dianced  to  be  the  properry  of  certain  colleges,  which  had  thus  an  interest  in 
their  support.  The  Halls  of  St.  Alban,  6t.  Edmund,  8t.  Mary,  New  Inn, 
MM;daleD,  severally  belonged  to  Merton,  Queen's,  Oriel,  New,  and  Magdiden 
Colleges;  and  Broadgates  Hall»  now  Pembroke  College,  Gloucester  HaH,  now 
Worcester  College,  and  Hert  Hall,  subsequently  Hernor(|  College,  owed  their 
salvation  to  their  dependence  on  the  foundations  of  Christ  Church,  St  John's, 
and  Exeter. 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  tiie  ruin  of  the  halls,  and  the  dissolutkm 
of  the  cloisters  and  collc^^  of  Uie  monastic  orders  in  Oxford,  not  onlv  gave  to 
the  secular  ccdl^ges,  which  all  remained,  a  preponderant  weight  in  the  l^niveiiftf 
for  the  juncture,  but  allowed  them  so  to  extend  their  circuit  and  to  increase  theur 
numbers,  that  they  were  subsequently  enabled  to  comprehend  within  their 
walls  neariy  the  whole  of  tibe  academiosl  population,  though  previously  to  ^ 
sixteenth  oentuiy,  ther  appear  to  have  rarely,  if  ever,  admitted  Independent 
members  at  all.  As  tne  stndents  foil  off,  the  rents  of  the  halls  were  taxed  at  u 
lower  rate ;  and  they  became  at  last  of  so  insignificant  a  value  to  the  landlodb,  ' 
who  could  not  apply  it  to  other  than  academicu  purposes,  that  they  were  allraya 
willing  to  dispose  of  this  follen  and  falling  property  for  the  most  triilhig 
consideration.  In  Oxford,  land  and  houses  became  a  drug.  The  old  collegei 
thus  extended  their  limits,  by  easy  purchase,  ttom  the  impoverished  burghcn; 
and  the  new  colleges,  of  which  there  were  Jour  established  within  half  a  century 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  and  altogether  six  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  buUt  on  sites  either  obtained  gratuitously  or  for  an  insijg^iflcant  price. 
After  this  period,  only  one  college  was  founded — in  1610;  and  t^ree  of  the  eight 
halls  transmuted  into  colleges,  in  1.610, 1702,  and  1749 ;  but  of  these,  one  is  now 
extinct. 

Before  the  era  of  their  downfhll,  the  establishment  of  a  hall  was  easy.  It 
required  only,  that  a  few  scholars  should  hire  a  house,  find  caution  for  a  pMr'^u 
rent,  and  choose  for  Principal  a  graduate  of  respectable  character.  The  Chan^i 
cellor,  or  his  Deputy,  could  not  refuse  to  sanction  the  establishment.  An  act  of 
usurpation  abolished  this  fhcility.  The  general  right  of  nomination  to  the 
Principality,  and  consequently  to  the  instmition,  of  halls,  was,  '*  through  the 
absolute  potency  he  had,"  procured  by  the  Eari  of  Leicester,  Chancellor  of  the 
Univervity,  about  1570;  and  it  is  now,  by  statute,  invested  in  his  snccessoii. 
In  surrendering  this  privilege  to  the  Chancellor,  the  Colleges  were  not  blind  to 
their  peculiar  interest  From  his  situation,  that  magistrate  was  sure  to  be 
guidea  by  their  heads ;  no  hall  has  since  arisen  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly; 
and  the  coUegial  interest,  thus  left  without  a  counterpoise,  and  concentratea  in  a 
fow  hands,  was  soon  able  %o  establish  an  absolnte  supremacy  in  the  Universi^. 

As  the  colleges  only  received  as  members  those  not  on  the  foundation,  for 
their  own  convenience,  they  could  either  exclude  them  altogether,  or  admit  them 
under  whatever  limitations  they  might  choose  to  impose.  By  University  law, 
graduates  were  not  compelled  to  lodge  in  college ;  they  were  therefore  excluded 
as  unprofitable  members,  to  make  room  for  undergraduates,  who  paid  tutor's 
fees,  and  as  dangerous  competitors,  to  prevent  themirom  becoming  to  ton  them- 
selves. This  exclusion,  or  the  possibility  of  this  exchision,  of  itself  prevented 
any  graduate  from  commencing  tutor,  in  opposition  to  th«  interest  of  the 
fonn&Uon  members.  Independently  of  this,  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  would  have  frustrated  all  interference  widi  monopoly  by  the  follows ;  but 
these  we  need  not  enumerate. 
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Oolleffial  tuition  encro§§ed  by  the  fellows,  a  more  fanportant  step  was  to  raise 
this  collegial  tuition  from  a  subsidiaiy  to  a  principal.  Could  the  professorial 
system  on  which  the  UniTefsit^  rested  be  aboHshed,  the  tntoriiJ  system  woald 
remain  the  one  oi^an  of  academical  instruction ;  could  the  University  be  silently 
annihilated,  the  colleges  would  succeed  to  its  name,  its  pririleges,  and  its  plaee. 
This  momenton»-*tUB  deplorable  snbTemion  waa  consummated.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  the  end  was  erer  clearly  proposed,  or  a  line  of  policy  for  ita 
attainment  ever  systematically  foUowea  out.  But  circumstances,  concurred, 
and  that  instinct  or  self-interest  which  actuates  bodiet  of  men  with  the  certainty 
of  a  natural  law,  determined,  in  the  course  of  generations,  a  result,  such  at 
no  sagacity  would  have  anticipated  as  possible.  After  the  accomplishment^ 
however,  a  retrospect  of  its  causes  shows  the  event  to  have  been  natural,  if  not 
necessary. 

The  subrersion  of  the  University  is  to  be  traced  to  that  refy  code  of  lawi 
on  which  its  constitution  was  finally  established*  The  academical  body  ia 
composed  of  graduates  and  under-graduates,  in  the  four  faculties  of  Arte. 
Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine ;  and  the  government  of  the  University  was  of 
old  exclusively  committed  to  l^e  Masters  and  Doctors  ansembled  in  Congre* 
gation  and  Convocation ;  Heads  of  houses  and  college  Fellows  shared  in  the 
academical  government  only  as  thcv  were  lull  graduates,  and  as  they  wera 
resents.  The  statutes  ratified  under  the  chancellorship  of  Laud,  and  by 
which  the  le^al  constitution  of  the  Unirereity  is  still  determined,  changed  thia 
republican  polity  into  an  oligarchical.  The  legislation  and  the  supreme  govi- 
emment  were  still  left  with  Uie  full  graduates,  the  Mastera  and  Doctors,  and 
the  character  of  Fellow  remained  alwavs  unprivileged  bv  law.  But  the  Headt 
of  Bon8€8,  if  not  now  firet  rained  to  tnc  nmk  of  a  public  bodv,  were  now  first 
clothed  with  an  authority  such  rs  rendered  them  benoefrrw.-  ra  the  principal— 
in  fact,  the  sole  administrators  of  the  University  weal.  And  whereos  in  forsigii 
Universities,  the  UniveiBity  governed  the  CoUegesp— in  Oxford  the  Colleges  wera 
enthroned  the  governors  of  the  Univereity.  The  Vice-chancellor  (now  also 
necessarily  a  College  Head),  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the  two  Proctors,  were 
constitute  into  a  body,  and  the  memben  constrained  to  regular  attendance 
on  an  ordinary  weekly  meeting.  To  this  body  waa  committed,  as  their  especial 
duty,  the  care  of  **  inquiring  into,  and  taking  counsdjbr,  the  observance  of  the  statutti 
ana  customs  of  the  (/nioertity ;  and  if  there  be  anght  touching  the  good  govern- 
ment,  the  Bchol*tstic  improvemeni,  the  honor  and  useftUnen  of  tho  University, 
which  a  majority  of  them  may  think  worthy  of  deliberation,  let  them  have 
power  to  deliberate  thereupon,  to  the  end  that,  after  this  their  deliberation,  the 
same  may  be  proposed  more  advisedly  in  tho  Venerable  House  of  Congregation, 
and  then  with  mature  counsel  ratified  in  the  Venerable  House  of  Convocation." 
(T.  xiii.)    Thus,  no  proposal  coald  be  submitted  to  the  Houses  of  Contra* 

r'on  or  Convocation,  unless  it  had  been  previoudM  discussed  and  sanctioned  bjf 
"HMomadal  Meeting;"  and  through  this  preliminary  negative,  the  most 
absolute  control  was  accorded  to  the  H^da  of  Houses  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  University.  By  their  permisskm,  every  statute  might  be  violated,  aod  every 
custom  fall  into  desuetude:  without  Uieir  permission,  no  measure  of  reform, 
or  improvement,  or  discipline,  however  necessary,  could  be  initiated,  or  even 
mentioned. 

A  body  constituted  and  authorised  like  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting,  could  only 
be  rationally  expected  to  discharge  its  trust :  1  ',  if  its  members  were  subjected 
to  a  direct  and  concentrated  responsibility;  and  2^,  if  their  public  duties  wero 
indentical  with  their  private  interests.  The  Hebdomadal  Meeting  acted  under 
neither  of  these  conditions. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  this  body  was  placed  under  the  review  of  no  superior 
authority  either  for  what  it  did,  or  for  what  it  did  not  periorm;  and  the 
responsibility  to  public  opinion  was  distributed  among  too  many  to  have  any 
influence  on  their  collective  acts. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  so  fiur  wero  the  interests  and  duties  of  the  Heads  from 
being  coincident,  that  they  wera  diametrically  opposed.  Their  public  obli^tiona 
bound  them  to  maintain  and  improve  the  system  of  University  education,  of 
which  the  jrnfessors  wera  the  organs ;  but  this  system  their  private  advantage, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  repretentiBg  the  collQgial  interest,  prompted  them  if> 
deteriorate  and  ondeimine.    ^ 
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COLLIOIS,  THB  OOBBBCTITB  OF  UVTyBBSmiS.* 

By  a  College,  I  suppose,  is  meant,  not  merely  a  bod/  of  men  liring  together 
in  one  dwelling,  but  belonging  to  one  establishment  In  its  rerj  notion,  the 
word  suggests  to  us  position,  authority,  and  stability ;  and  again,  these  attri- 
butes presuppose  a  foundation ;  and  that  foundation  consists  either  in  public 
recognition,  or  in  the  possession  of  revenues,  or  in  some  similar  advantage.  If 
two  or  three  individuals  live  together,  the  community  is  not  at  once  called  a 
CJollege ;  but  a  charter,  or  an  endowment,  some  legal  ataius^  or  some  ecclesi- 
astical privilege,  is  necessary  to  erect  it  into  the  Collegiate  form.  However,  it 
does,  I  suppose,  imply  a  community  or  conviUo  too ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  be  of  a 
certain  definite  size :  for,  as  soon  as  it  exceeds  in  point  of  numbers,  non-resi- 
dence may  be  expected  to  follow.  It  is  then  a  household,  and  offers  an  abode 
to  its  members,  and  requires  or  involves  the  same  virtuous  and  paternal  disci- 
pline which  is  proper  to  a  fitmily  and  home.  Moreover,  as  no  family  can  sub- 
sist without  a  maintenance,  and  as  children  are  dependent  on  their  homes,  so  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  an  endowment,  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  suggested  by  the 
Tery  idea  of  a  college,  should  ordinarily  be  necessary  for  its  actual  carrying 
out  Still  more  necessary  are  buildings,  and  buildings  of  a  prominent  char- 
acter ;  for,  whereas  every  fiunily  must  have  its  dwelling,  a  famUy  which  has  a 
recognized  and  official  existence,  must  live  in  a  sort  of  public  building,  which 
satisfies  the  eye,  and  is  the  enduring  habitation  of  an  enduring  body. 

This  iriew  of  a  College,  which  I  have  not  been  attempting  to  prove  but  to 
deUneate,  suggests  to  us  the  objects  which  a  college  is  adapted  to  fblfill  in  a 
University.  It  is  all,  and  does  all  which  is  implied  in  the  name  of  homeu 
Youths,  who  have  left  the  paternal  roof,  and  traveled  some  hundred  miles  fbr 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  find  an  "  Altera  Troja "  and  "  simulata  Per^ 
gama  "  at  the  end  of  their  journey  and  in  their  place  of  temporary  sojourn. 
Home  is  for  the  young,  who  know  nothing  of  the  world,  and  who  would  be 
forlorn  and  sad,  if  thrown  upon  it  It  is  the  refuge  of  helpless  boyhood,  which 
would  be  famished  and  pine  away,  if  it  were  not  maintained  by  othera  It  is 
the  providential  shelter  of  the  weak  and  inexperienced,  who  have  still  to  learn 
how  to  cope  with'  the  temptations  which  lie  outside  of  it  It  is  the  place  of 
training  for  those  who  are  not  only  Ignorant,  but  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
learn,  and  who  have  to  be  taught,  by  careflil  individual  trial,  how  to  set  about 
profiting  by  the  lessons  of  a  teacher.  And  it  is  the  school  of  elementary  stu- 
dies, not  of  advanced ;  for  such  studies  alone  oan  boys  at  best  apprehend  and 
master.  Moreover,  it  is  the  shrine  of  our  best  afitections,  the  bosom  of  our 
fondest  recollections,  a  spell  upon  our  after  life,  a  stay  for  world-weary  mind 
and  soul,  wherever  we  are  cast,  till  the  end  comes.  Such  are  the  attributes  or 
offices  of  home,  and  like  to  these,  in  one  or  other  sense  and  measure,  are  the 
attributes  and  offices  of  a  College  in  a  University. 

We  may  consider,  historically  speaking,  that  Colleges  were  but  continua- 
tions, mutatis  mtUandiSf  of  the  schools  which  preceded  the  rise  of  Universities. 
These  schools  indeed  were  monastic  or  at  least  clerical,  and  observed  a  religious 
or  an  ecclesiastical  rule;  so  far  they  were  not  simple  Colleges,  still  they  were 
devoted  to  study,  and,  at  least  sometimes,  admitted  laymen.    They  bad  two 
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oouTses  of  instraction  going  on  at  onoe^  attended  hj  the  inner  claasoa  and  the 
outer ;  of  which  the  latter  were  filled  by  what  would  now  be  called  exUms. 
Thus  even  in  that  early  day  the  ichool  of  Rheims  educated  a  certain  number 
of  noble  youths ;  and  the  same  arrangement  is  reported  of  Bee  also. 

And  in  matter  of  (act  these  monastic  schools  remained  wrtbin  the  limits  of 
the  Unirersity,  when  it  was  set  up,  as  they  had  been  before,  only  of  course 
more  exclusively  religious ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  reception  of  laymen  was  found 
to  be  a  part  of  the  academical  idea,  the  monasteries  seemed  to  be  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  receiving  lay  students  within  their  walls.  At  first,  those  Or- 
ders only  would  have  a  place  in  the  University  which  were  already  there ;  but 
in  process  of  time  nearly  every  religious  fraternity  found  it  its  interest  to  pro- 
vide a  College  for  its  own  subjects,  and  to  have  representatives  in  the  Academ- 
ical body.  Thus  in  Paris,  as  soon  as  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  new  system,  and  had  determined  that  their  voca- 
tion did  not  hinder  them  from  taking  degrees,  the  Cistersians,  under  the  head- 
ship of  an  Englishman,  founded  a  College  near  St.  Victor's;  and  the  Premon- 
strants  followed  their  example.  The  Carmelites^  being  at  first  at  a  distance 
firom  St.  Genevieve,  were  planted  by  a  king  of  France  close  under  her  hilL 
The  Benedictines  were  stationed  in  the  famous  Abbey  of  St.  Qerman,  near  the 
University  Pratum ;  the  monks  of  Cluni  and  of  Marmoutier  had  their  respect- 
ive houses  also,  and  the  former  provided  lecturers  within  their  walls  for  the 
students.  And  in  Oxford,  in  like  manner,  the  Benedictines  founded  Durham 
Hall  for  their  monks  of  the  North  of  England,  and  Gloucester  Hall  for  their 
monks  of  the  South,  on  the  respective  sites  of  the  present  Trinity  and  Wor- 
cester Colleges.  The  Carmelites  (to  speak  without  book)  were  at  Beaumont, 
the  site  of  Henry  the  First's  palace ;  and  St.  John's  and  Wadham  Colleges  are 
also  on  the  sites  of  monastic  establishments.  Besides  these,  there  were  in 
Oxford,  houses  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Cistercians,  and  Augustinians. 

These  several  foundations,  indeed,  are  of  very  different  eras;  but,  looking  at 
the  course  of  the  history  as  a  whole,  we  shall  find  that  such  houses  as  were 
monastic  preceded  tlie  rest.  And  if  the  new  changes  had  stopped  there,  lay 
education  would  have  suffered,  not  gained,  by  the  rise  of  Universities ;  fbr  it 
had  tlie  effect  of  multiplying,  indeed,  monastic  halls,  but  of  shutting  their 
doors  against  all  but  monks  more  rigidly  than  before.  The  solitary  strangers, 
who  came  up  to  Paris  or  Oxford  fW>m  a  far  country,  must  have  been  stimulated 
by  a  most  uncommon  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  persevere  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
couragements by  wliich  they  were  surrounded.  Some  attempt  indeed  was 
made  by  the  Professors  to  meet  so  obvious  and  so  oppressive  an  evil.  The 
former  scholastic  type  had  recognized  one  master,  and  one  only,  in  a  school, 
who  professed  in  consequence  the  whole  course  of  instruction  without  any  aa* 
sistant  Tutors.  The  tradition  of  this  system  continued ;  and  led  in  many  in- 
stances to  the  formation  of  halls,  inns,  courts,  or  hostels,  as  they  were  variously 
called.  That  is,  the  Professor  of  the  school  kept  house,  and  boarded  his  pu- 
pils. Thus  we  read  of  Torald  schools  in  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  which  had  belonged  previously  to  one  Master  Richard  Bacum,  who  had 
fitted  up  a  large  tenement,  partly  for  lodging  house,  partly  for  lecture  rooms. 
In  like  manner,  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  Theobald  had  as  many  as  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  scholars  under  his  tuition,  for  whom  he  would  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  answerabU.    A  similar  costom  was  exerted  in  Athens,  wbero 
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it  was  tbe  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  and  casTaasing  betireen 
the  Professorial  liouselceepeni,  eadi  bd&g  set  apon  obtaining  as  many  lodgera 
as  possible.  And  apparently  a  similar  inconveiiience  had  to  be  checked  at 
Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century,  though,  whatever  might  be  that  incidental 
inconvenience,  the  custom  itseUI  under  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  day,  was  as 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  study,  as  it  was  natural  and  obvious. 
.  But  still  lodging  keepers,  though  Professors,  must  be  paid,  and  how  could 
poor  scholars  find  the  means  of  fblflUing  so  hard  a  condition  7  And  ^e  length 
of  time  tlien  required  for  a  University  course  hindered  an  evasion  of  its  diffi- 
culties by  such  shifts  and  expedients,  aa  serve  ibr  passing  a  mere  trying  crislai 
or  weathering  a  threatening  season.  The  whole  course,  from  the  termination 
6(  the  grammatical  studies  to  the  licentiate,  extended  orighially  through  twenty 
years ;  though  afterwards  it  was  reduced  to  ten.  If  we  are  to  consider  the  six 
years  of  the  course  in  Arts  to  have  been  in  addition  to  this  long  space,  the 
residence  at  the  University  is  no  longer  a  sojourn  at  the  seat  of  learning,  but 
becomes  a  sort  of  naturalization,  yet  without  offering  a  home. 

The  University  itself  has  little  or  no  fhnds,  to  meet  the  difficulty  withaL 
At  Oxford,  it  had  no  buildings  of  its  own,  but  rented  such  as  were  indispensa- 
ble for  academical  purposes,  and  these  were  of  a  miserable  description.  It 
had  little  or  no  ground  belonging  to  it,  and  no  endowments.  It  had  not 
^e  means  of  being  an  Alma  Mater  to  the  young  men  who  came  thither  fbr 
education. 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  earliest  movements  in  the  University,  almost  aa 
eariy  as  the  entrance  into  it  of  the  monastic  bodies,  was  that  of  provi£ng 
maintenance  for  poor  scfa(dars.  The  authors  of  such  charity  hardly  aimed  at 
giving  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  liib, — food,  lodging,  and  clothing,— «o 
as  to  make  a  life  of  study  possible.  Gomfbrt  or  animal  satisfiM:tion  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  entered  into  the  scope  of  their  benefkctions;  and  we  shall 
gain  a  lively  impression  of  the  sufferings  of  the  student,  befbre  the  era  of  en> 
^wments,  by  considering  his  rude  and  hardy  life  even  when  a  member  of  a 
College.  lYom  an  account  which  has  been  preserved  in  one  of  the  colleges  of 
Cambridge,  we  are  able  to  extract  the  following  horarium  of  a  students  day. 
He  got  up  between  four  and  live;  from  live  to  six  he  assisted  at  Mass,  and 
heard  an  exhortation.  He  then  studied  or  attended  the  schools  till  ten,  whidi 
was  the  dinner  hour.  The  meal,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  a  break&sty 
was  not  sumptuous;  it  oonsisted  of  beef;  in  small  messes  for  four  persons,  and 
H  pottage  made  of  its  gravy  and  oatmeal  Fhmi  dhiner  to  five  p.  m.,  he  either 
studied,  or  gave  instruction  to  otheii,  when  he  went  to  supper,  which  was  the 
principal  meal  of  the  day,  though  scarcely  more  plentiful  than  dinner.  After- 
wards, problems  were  discussed  and  other  stuifies  pursued,  tffl  nine  or  ten; 
and  then  half  an  hour  was  devoted  to  walking  or  running  about,  that  they 
might  not  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet; — ^the  expedient  of  hearth  or  stove  fbr  tiM 
purpose  was  out  of  the  question. 

However,  poor  as  was  the  fhre,  the  collegiate  life  was  a  blessing  in  many 
other  ways  far  more  important  than  meat  and  drink;  and  it  was  the  object  of 
pfous  benefhctions  fbr  centuries.  Hence  the  munifroeirae  of  Robert  Oapet^  a9 
eariy  as  1050,  even  before  the  canons  of  St  Genevieve  and  the  monks  of  St 
Victor  had  commenced  the  University  of  Pkiris.    His  fbundation  was  sufficient 

as  many  as  one  hundred  poor  derks:    Another  was  St  Catherine  in  the 
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VaUey,  (bunded  hj  St  Loma^  in  conaeqaenoe  of  a  vow,  which  hU  g^nd&ther, 
Philip  Aogustusi  had  died  before  executing.  Another  and  later  was  the  Col- 
l^um  Bonoruin  Puerorum,  which  is  aaaigned  to  the  year  1245.  Such  too,  im 
its  original  intention,  was  the  Harcurianum,  or  Haroourt  College,  the  iamous 
College  of  Navarre,  the  more  &mous  Sorbonne,  and  the  Montague  College. 

These  Colleges,  as  wae  natural,  were  often  provincial  or  diocesan,  being 
fbanded  by  beneCictorB  of  a  particular  district  for  their  own  people.  Som^ 
times  tbej  too  were  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  Nations  of  tlie  Univel^ 
81^ ;  I  think  the  Harcurianum,  just  mentioned,  was  founded  for  the  Normans; 
such  too  was  the  Dacian,  founded  for  the  Danes;  and  Uie  Swedish;  to  which 
maj  be  added  the  Burses  provided  for  the  Italians^  the  Lombards,  the  Germanic 
and  the  Scotch.  In  Bologna  there  was  the  greater  College  of  St  Clement  tor 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  CoUegio  Sondi  for  the  Hungarians.  As  to  Diocesan  or 
Provincial  Colleges,  such  was  Laon  College,  for  poor  scholars  of  the  diocese  of 
Laon ;  the  College  of  Bayeux  for  scholars  of  the  dioceses  of  Mons  and  Angers; 
the  Colleges  of  Narbonne,  of  Arraa,  of  Lisieux,  and  various  othera  Such  too 
in  Oxford  at  present  are  Queen's  College,  founded  in  favor  of  north  country^ 
men,  and  Jesus  College  for  the  Welsh.  Such  are  the  fellowships,  founded  ia 
various  Colleges,  for  natives  of  particular  counties;  and  such  the  fellowships  or 
•cholarships  for  founder*s  kin.  In  Paris,  in  like  manner,  Cardinal  de  Dormans 
founded  a  College  for  more  than  twenty  students,  with  a  preference  in  favor  of 
bis  own  family.  A  Society  of  a  peculiar  kind  was  founded  in  the  very  beg^ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  at  that  time  £mr 
peror  of  Constantinople,  is  said  to  have  established  a  Greek  College  with  a 
view  to  train  up  the  youth  of  Constantinople  in  devotion  to  the  Holy  See. 

When  I  said  that  there  were  graver  reasons  than  the  need  of  maintenanos^ 
for  establishing  Colleges  and  Burses  for  poor  scholars,  it  may  be  easily  under* 
stood  that  I  alluded  to  the  moral  evilS)  of  which  a  University,  without  hornet 
and  guardians  for  the  young,  would  infiUlibly  be  the  occasion  and  the  scene. 
These  are  so  intelligible,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  history,  and  so  often  illus* 
trated,  whether  from  the  medieval  or  the  modem  continental  Universities,  that 
they  need  not  occupy  our  attention  here.  Whatever  licentiousness  of  conduct 
there  is  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now,  where  the  Collegiate  system  is  in  force^ 
does  but  suggest  to  us  how  fatal  must  be  the  strength  of  those  impulses  to  dia* 
order  and  riot  when  unrestrained,  which  ara  so  imperfectly  controlled  evaa 
when  submitted  to  an  anxious  discipline. 

At  first  Universities  were  almost  democracies :  Colleges  tended  to  break  their 
anarchical  spirit,  introduced  ranks  and  gave  the  example  of  laws,  and  trained 
np  a  set  of  students,  who,  as  being  morally  and  intellectually  superior  to  other 
members  of  the  academical  body,  became  the  depositaries  of  academical  power 
and  influence.  Moreover,  learning  was  no  longer  thought  unworthy  of  a  genr 
tieroan ;  and,  while  the  nobles  of  an  earlier  period  had  not  disdained  to  send 
their  sons  to  Lanfranc  or  Yacarius,  now  it  even  became  a  matter  of  custom, 
that  young  men  of  rank  should  have  a  University  education.  Thus,  in  the 
charter  of  the  29th  of  Edward  the  Third,  we  even  read  that  "  to  the  Univer- 
sity a  multitude  of  nobles,  gentry,  strangers,  and  others  continually  flock ;"  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  we  find  Henry  of  Monmouth,  afterwards  the 
Fifth,  as  a  young  man,  a  sojourner  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  But  it  waa  in 
the  next  oentuiy,  of  which  Henry  has  made  the  flnt  years  glorious,  that  GoIp 
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leges  were  provided,  not  for  the  poor,  but  for  tbe  noble.  ICanj  Colleges,  too, 
which  had  been  originally  for  the  poor,  opened  their  gates  to  tbe  rich,  not  a^ 
fellows  or  foundation-students,  but  as  simple  lodgers,  or  what  are  now  called 
independent  members,  such  as  monasteries  might  have  received  in  a  former 
age.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  College  of  Navarre  at  Paris;  and 
the  change  has  continued  remarkably  impressed  upon  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
even  down  to  this  day,  with  this  additional  peculiarity,  that,  while  the  influ* 
ence  of  aristocracy  upon  those  Universities  is  not  less  than  it  was,  the  influ- 
ence of  other  political  classes  has  been  introduced  into  the  academic  cloisters 
also.  Never  has  learned  institution  been  more  directly  political  and  national 
than  the  University  of  Oxford.  Some  of  its  Colleges  represent  the  talent  of 
the  nation,  others  its  rank  and  fashion,  others  its  wealth ;  others  hare  been  the 
organs  of  the  government  of  the  day ;  while  others,  and  the  majority,  repre- 
sent one  or  other  division,  chiefly  local,  of  the  country  party.  That  all  this 
has  rather  destroyed,  than  subserved,  the  University  itself,  which  Colleges 
originally  were  instituted  to  complete,  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  deny; 
but  good  comes  out  of  many  things  which  are  in  the  way  to  evil,  and  this  an- 
tagonism of  the  Collegiate  to  the  University  principle  was  not  worked  out,  till 
Colleges  had  first  rendered  sigrnal  service  to  the  University,  and  that,  not  only 
by  completing  it  in  tliose  points  where  the  University  was  weak,  but  even  cor- 
roborating it  in  those  in  which  it  was  strong.  The  whole  nation,  brought  into 
the  University  by  means  of  the  Colleges,  gave  the  University  itself  a  vigor  and 
a  stability  which  the  abundant  influx  of  foreigners  had  not  been  able  to  secure. 
As  in  the  tweldli  and  thirteenth  centuries  French,  German,  and  Italian  stu- 
dents had  flocked  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  made  its  name  famous  in 
distant  lands,  so  in  the  fifteenth,  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  nation  furnished 
it  with  pupils,  and  what  was  wanting  in  their  number  or  variety,  compared 
with  the  former  era,  was  compensated  by  their  splendor  or  political  importance. 
At  that  time  nobles  moved  only  in  state,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  re- 
tainers and  servants,  with  an  ostentation  which  has  now  quite  gone  out  of 
fiishion.  Ruber  informs  us  that,  before  the  wars  of  the  Rnees,  and  when  the 
aristocracy  were  more  powerful  than  the  king,  eacli  noble  family  sent  up  at 
least  one  son  to  Oxford  with  an  ample  retinue  of  followers.  Nor  were  the 
towns  in  that  age  less  closely  united  to  tlie  University  than  the  upper  classes, 
by  reason  of  the  numerous  members  of  it  that  belonged  to  the  clerical  order, 
the  popular  cliaracter  of  that  institution,  and  its  intimate  connection,  as  now, 
with  the  seat  of  learning.  Thus  town  and  country,  high  and  low,  north  and 
south,  had  a  common  stake  in  the  academical  institutions,  and  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  academical  proceedings.  The  degree  possessed  a  sort  of  indeli- 
ble character,  which  all  classes  understood ;  and  the  people  at  large  were  more 
or  less  partakers  of  a  cultivation  which  the  aristocracy  were  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate. And,  though  railroad  traveling  certainly  did  not  then  exist,  commu- 
nication between  the  students  and  their  homes  occurred  with  a  frequency 
which  could  not  be  when  they  came  fVom  abroad ;  and  Oxford  became  in  a  pe- 
culiar way  a  national  and  political  center.  Not  only  in  vacations  and  term- 
time  was  there  a  stated  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  academical  youth,  but  mes- 
sengers posted  to  and  fVo  between  Oxford  and  all  parts  of  the  country  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  So  intimate  was  this  connection,  that  Oxford  became  a 
sort  of  selected  arena  for  the  conflicts  of  the  various  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
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•  serioua  Uoiyeraitj  strife  was  received  &r  and  wide  as  the  presage  of  dyil 
war. 

Such  ao  united  action  of  the  Collegiate  and  of  the  National  principle,  fiur 
from  being  pr^udicial,  was  simply  &vorable  to  the  principle  of  a  Universl^. 
It  was  a  later  age  which  sacrificed  the  University  to  the  College.  We  must 
look  to  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  if  we  would  witness  the  ascendancy  of 
the  College  idea  in  the  English  Universities,  to  the  extreme  prejudice,  not  in* 
deed  of  its  own  peculiar  usefulness  (for  that  it  has  retained),  but  of  the  Uni* 
versity  itselt  Huber,  who  gives  us  this  account  of  Oxford,  and  who  is  neither 
Oatliolic  on  tlie  one  hand,  nor  innovator  on  the  existing  state  of  things  on  the 
other,  warming  yet  saddening  at  his  own  picture,  ends  by  observing:  *' Those 
days  never  can  return ;  for  the  plain  reason  that  then  men  learned  and  taught 
by  the  living  word,  but  now  by  the  dead  paper." 

What  has  been  here  drawn  out  from  the  history  of  Oxford,  admits  of  ample 
illustration  from  the  parallel  history  of  Paris.  We  find  ChanceUor  Oerson  on 
one  occasion  remonstrating  in  the  name  of  his  University  with  the  French  king* 
'*  Shall  the  University,  being  what  she  is,  shut  her  eyes  and  be  silent  ?  What 
would  all  France  say,  whose  pupulation  she  is  ever  exhorting,  by  means  of  her 
members,  to  patience  and  good  obedience  to  the  king  and  rulers  7  Does  not 
she  represent  the  universal  realm,  nay,  the  whole  world  7  She  is  the  vigorous 
seminary  of  the  whole  body  politic,  whence  issue  men  of  every  kind  of  ex- 
cellence. Therefore  in  behalf  of  the  whole  of  France,  of  all  states  of  men,  of 
all  her  friends,  who  can  not  be  present  here,  she  ought  to  expostulate  and  ary, 

*  Long  live  the  king.' " 

There  is  one  otlier  historical  peculiarity  attached  to  Colleges,  to  which  I  will 
briefly  allude  before  concluding.  If  Colleges  with  their  endowments  and  local 
interests,  provincial  or  county,  are  necessarily,  when  compared  with  Universi- 
ties, of  a  national  character,  it  follows  that  the  education  which  they  will  adp 
minister,  will  also  be  national,  and  adapted  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. And  if  so,  then  again  it  follows,  that  they  will  be  far  more  given  to 
the  study  of  the  Arts  than  to  the  learned  professions,  or  to  any  special  class  of 
pursuits  at  all ;  and  such  in  matter  of  fact  has  ever  been  the  case.  They  have 
inherited  under  changed  circumstances  the  position  of  the  monastic  teaching 
founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  have  continued  its  primitive  tradition,  through, 
and  in  spite  of^  the  noble  intellectual  developments,  to  which  Universities  have 
given  occasion.  The  Historical  link  between  the  Monasteries  and  the  Colleges 
have  been  the  Nations,  as  some  words  of  Antony  a  Wood  about  the  latter  sug- 
gest, and  as  the  very  name  of  "  Nation  "  makes  probable ;  and  indeed  the  Col- 
leges were  hardly  more  than  the  Nations  formally  established  and  endowed, 
with  Provosts  and  Wardens  in  the  place  of  Proctors. 

Bulieus  has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Colleges,  which  illustrate  the 
points  I  have  last  insisted  on,  and  several  others  which  have  previously  come 
before  us.    He  says: 

The  College  system  had  no  slight  influence  in  restoring  Latin  composition. 
Indeed  Letters  were  publicly  professed  in  Colleges,  and  that,  not  only  by  per- 
sons on  the  foundation,  but  by  others  also  who  lived  within  the  walls,  though 
external  to  the  body,  and  who  were  admitted  to  the  schools  of  the  Masters  and 
to  the  classes  in  a  fixed  order  and  by  regulated  steps.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  that  all  the  ancient  Colleges  were  established  for  the  education  and  in- 
struction of  poor  scholars,  membera  of  the  foundation;   but  in  the  fifteenth 
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OQDtury  otlter  ranks  were  gradually  introduced  also.  By  this  means  the  leo- 
turer  was  stimulated  by  the  lorgeuess  of  the  classes,  and  the  pupil  by  emula- 
tiOD,  wiiile  tlie  opportunities  of  a  truant  life  were  removed.  Accordingly  laws 
were  frequently  promulgated  and  statutes  passed,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the 
martinets  and  wandering  scholars  within  the  walls  of  the  Colleges.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  when  this  practice  began ;  it  is  generally  thought  that  the 
CoUego  of  Navarre,  which  was  reformed  in  the  year  14G4,  was  the  first  to  opeo 
its  gates  to  these  public  professors  of  letters,  u  is  certain,  that  in  former  ages 
the  teachers  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  had  schools  of  their  own,  or  hired  houses 
and  hostels,  where  they  reoeived  pupils ;  but  in  this  centuiy,  teachere  of  gram* 
mar,  or  of  rhetoric,  or  of  philosophy,  began  to  teacb  within  the  Colleges. 

The  influence  of  the  College— of  the  constant  and  intimate  associate  of  ita 
BMmbership  on  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  ooontry  is  Immense.  When 
the  mind  is  most  impressible,  wheo  the  affections  are  warmest,  when  associa- 
tions are  made  for  life,  when  the  character  is  most  ingenuous  and  the  sentiment 
of  reverence  is  most  powerfbl,  the  future  landowner,  or  statesman,  or  lawyer, 
or  clergyman  comes  up  to  a  College  in  the  Univeraities.  There  he  fomra 
■fllendshlps,  there  he  spends  his  happiest  days;  and,  whatever  is  his  career 
there,  brilliant  or  obscore,  virtuous  or  vicious,  in  after  years,  when  he  looks 
back  on  the  past,  he  finds  himself  bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  aod  regret  to  the 
memories  of  his  eollege  life.  He  has  reoeived  fiivora  fK>m  the  Fellows,  be  has 
dtned  with  the  warden  or  provost ;  he  has  unconsciously  imbibed  to  the  fbll 
the  beauty  aod  the  music  of  the  place.  The  routine  of  duties  and  observances, 
tke  preachings  and  the  examinations  and  the  lectures,  the  dresses  and  the 
Oeremonies,  the  officials  whom  he  feared,  the  buildings  or  gardens  that  he  ad- 
mired, rest  upon  his  mind  and  his  heart,  and  the  shade  of  the  past  becomes  a 
•Oft  of  shrine  to  which  he  makes  continual  silent  ofi^ngs  of  attachment  and 
devotion.  It  is  a  second  home,  not  so  tender,  but  more  noble  and  majestic  anH 
authoritative.  Tlirough  his  life  he  more  or  less  keeps  up  a  connection  with  it 
wtd  its  successive  sojourners.  He  has  a  brother  or  intimate  fHend  on  tlte 
fbondation,  or  he  is  training  up  his  son  to  be  a  member  of  it  When  then  he 
heare  chat  a  blow  is  leveled  at  the  colleges,  and  that  they  are  in  commotion — 
that  bis  own  College,  Head,  and  Fellows,  have  met  together,  and  put  forward  a 
declaration  calling  on  its  membere  to  come  up  and  rally  around  it  and  defend 
it,  a  oiiord  is  struck  withiu  him,  more  thrilling  than  any  other ;  be  bums  with 
4Bprit  de  corps  and  generous  indig^atk>n ;  and  he  is  driven  up  to  tlie  scene  of 
hU  early  education,  under  the  keenness  of  his  feelings,  to  vote,  to  sign,  t» 
protest,  to  do  just  what  he  is  told  to  do,  from  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the 
fiq>resentations  made  to  him,  and  flom  sympathy  with  the  appeal.  He  appeare 
oo  the  scene  of  action  ready  for  battle  on  the  appointed  day,  and  there  be 
neets  othere  like  himself,  brought  up  by  the  same  summons  ;  he  gazes  on  old 
feces,  revives  old  friendships,  awakens  old  reminiscences,  and  goes  back  to  the 
country  with  the  renewed  freshness  of  youth  upon  him.  Thus,  wherever  you 
iook,  to  the  north  or  south  of  England,  to  the  east  or  west,  you  find  the  interest 
of  the  colleges  dominant ;  they  extend  their  roots  all  over  the  country,  and  eaa 
•carcely  be  overturned,  certainly  not  aoddenly  overtamed,  without  a  revolution. 
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Intbodu  cnox 

Before  passing  to  the  historical  development  of  tihe  UniTOisityof  Oxford, 
its  present  organization,  studies^  and  examinations  with  glimpses  of  student 
life  at  different  periods,  and  the  representative  men  of  the  principcd  coUegea, 
ive  give,  in  the  language  of  Prof.  Ooldwin  Smith,*  who  was  Seoretary  of  the 
Oxford  Comniission  in  185*2,  a  brief  statement  of  its  cbaracteristintlc  featoreVi 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  a  Federation  of  Colleges.  Each  college  is  a  sep- 
arate institution  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  discipline;  has  its  own 
govorijiug  body,  consisting  of  a  Head  (variously  styled  president,  princiiMd, 
warden,  provost,  master,  and — in  the  case  of  Chrlstchurch— dean)  and  FeUowi; 
its  own  endowmonts,  its  own  library,  lecturo-rooma,  and  dining-hall;  its  own 
domestic  chapel,  where  service  is  performed  by  its  own  chaplainR  Each  has 
also  its  own  code  of  statutes^  and  the  power,  subject  to  those  statutes,  of  mak- 
ing laws  for  it3<3lt  The  college  instructors,  call3d  tutors,  are  generally  chosen 
from  the  number  of  the  FeUows,  as  are  also  the  administratois  of  coUege  disci- 
pline, called  deans  or  censors.  All  the  members  of  the  colleges  are  members 
of  the  Uulversity,  and  subject  to  Universi.^y  government  and  laws.  The  Uni- 
versity holds  the  public  examinations  and  confers  the  degrees.  It  legislates, 
through  its  Council  and  Convocation,  on  what  may  be  called  federal  subjects, 
and  administers  federal  discipline  through  its  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors. 
In  the  matter  of  discipline  there  ia,  I  believe,  a  speculative  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  federal  jurisdiction  of  the  Proctors  within  the  coUege  gates;  bat  the 
bond  of  mutual  interest  betwean  all  the  members  of  the  Federation  is  too 
strong  to  allow  this  or  any  State-right  question  ever  to  threaten  us  with  an 
academical  civil  war.  There  is  also  a  University  staff  of  teachers  in  all  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  called  the  professors,  to  whose  lectures  the  students 
from  aU  the  colleges  resort,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  the  instruction  to  a 
higher  point  than  it  can  be  carried  by  the  college  tutors,  who  are  mostly 
younger  men,  not  permanently  devoted  to  a  college  life,  but  intending  to  take 
one  of  the  many  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  colleges,  or  to  em- 
brace, in  course  of  time,  some  other  active  calling.  The  federal  element  is 
embodied  in  the  public  buildings  of  the  University—- the  Bodleian  Library;  the 
Examination  Schools,  which  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  same  great  Tudor 
quadi'anglc;  the  Radclifle  Library,  from  the  dome  of  which  the  best  view  of 
the  city  is  obtained;  the  Convocation  House,  in  which  University  statutes  are 
passed  and  University  degrees  conferred;  the  Theatre,  in  which  the  memory 
of  the  founders  and  benefactors  is  celebrated  at  the  gay  ceremony  of  the  Sum- 
mer CommsmDration,  prize  compositions  recited,  and  honorary  degrees  be- 
stowed on  distinguished  visitors;  the  University  Museum;  the  University 

•  From  a  Irctnro  before  the  Histor'cal  Society  of  New  York,  fn  Deremhor.  18W,  bjr 
Oold  viu  Smitd,  Profesflor  of  History  in  the  Uiilve'-»itT  of  Oxford,  ffarper^t  MagagiM 
for  May,  1865. 
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Preas;  and,  above  all,  the  XJiiiveraty  Church  of  St.  Kaiy,  which,  with  its 
beautiful  spire,  crowns  the  Academic  City,  and  in  which  sermons  are  preached 
to  the  assembled  University,  after  the  hour  of  college  cbapel,  from  a  pulpit  not 
unfamed  in  the  annals  of  religious  thought. 

The  mainspring  of  the  system,  as  regards  education,  lies  in  the  University 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  At  these  exam  nations  the 
majority  of  the  students  seek  only  to  attain  the  standard  required  for  an  or- 
dinary or  ''pass  ^  degree.  The  more  aspiring  become  candidates  for  **  honors," 
and  obtain  a  plac3  in  the  first  or  one  of  the  lower  daaaeis  according  to  their 
merits.  The  publication  of  these  class-lists  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  great 
event  of  university  Lfe,  and  it  is  not  an  insignificant  event  in  the  domestic  and 
social  life  of  England.  The  training  of  those  who  read  for  high  honors  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  is  probably  the  severest  that  youth  anywhere  undeigoes, 
and  it  is  prolonged,  generally  speaking,  to  the  age  of  twenty-two.  The  system 
of  competition  is  not  carried  quite  so  high  at  Oxford  as  at  Cambridge,  where 
the  candidates  are  not  cmly  divided  into  classes^  but  arranged  in  each  class  in 
their  order  of  merit;  whereas  at  Oxford  they  are  only  divided  into  classes,  and 
the  names  arranged  alphabetically  in  each  dass.  Whether  such  strong  stimu- 
lants  of  youthful  ambition,  and  such  marked  distinctions  for  youthful  attain- 
ment would  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  a  perfect  state  of  things,  is  perhaps, 
a  doubtful  question.  But  in  English  society  as  it  is^  the  intellectaal  honors 
thus  awarded  by  national  authority  are  useful  as  a  counterpoise,  however  im- 
perfect, to  the  artificial  distinctions  of  hereditary  rank  and  wealth.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  the  class-lists  have*  given  England  men  in  all  departments, 
from  theology  to  finance,  whose  high  training  has  lent  loftiness  to  their  own 
character  and  aspirations,  and  to  the  character  and  asi^rations  of  their  nation. 
The  College  FeUowships,  which  are  bestowed  by  examination,  and  to  which 
stipends  are  attached  averaging  about  £200  or  |t,000  a  year,  form  additional 
and  more  substantial  prizes  for  exertion  among  the  flower  of  our  students,  and 
it  is  in  the  competition  for  these  that  the  highest  intellectual  efforts  of  all  are 
probably  made.  Our  almost  exclusive  subjects  of  instructioD,  till  recently, 
were  the  classics,  with  ancient  philosophy  and  ancient  history,  mathematics 
being  recognized,  and  by  some  of  our  students  carried  to  a  high  point,  but  not 
held  in  the  same  honor,  though  at  Cambridge  they  were  the  dominant  study. 
Recently,  by  an  Academic  revolution,  something  hke  that  which  substituted 
the  classical  for  the  scholastic  system  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  thrown 
open  our  doors  to  physical  science,  modem  history,  juriflpnidenoe,  and  political 
economy,  to  which  honors  are  now  awarded  legally,  equal  to  those  conferred 
on  classics,  though  classics  still,  practically,  retain  the  foremost  place.  The 
degrees  hi^er  tiian  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts—that  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
those  of  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Theology,  Civil  Law,  or  Medicine— are  rather 
marks  of  academical  standing  than,  rewards  of  intellectual  exertion,  though 
there  is  an  examination  for  the  degree  in  civil  law,  and  one  of  a  more  effective 
character  for  the  degree  in  medicine.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  is 
conferred  as  an  honorary  mark  of  distinction  on  illustrious  visitors  of  all  kinds 
—generals,  fidmirals,  politicians,  and  diplomatists,  as  well  as  men  of  letters  or 
science.  Law  and  medicine,  of  which  the  universities  were  the  schools  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  are  now  studied,  the  first  in  the  chambers  of  London  barristers, 
the  second  in  the  great  London  hospitalsi  Of  theology  Ehigland  has  no  r^;ular 
schooL  The  universities,  which  were  once  places  of  professional  as  well  as  of 
general  training  in  England,  as  they  are  still  on  the  Comtinettt,  are  now  in 
England  places  of  general  training  alone.  They  are  the  final  schools  of  those 
among  our  English  youth  who  can  afford  to  give  themselves  the  advantage^ 
and  pay  to  their  country  the  tribute  of  a  long,  liberal  education. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  following  chapters  are  contributions  only  to  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sitj  of  Oxford,  and  its  influence  on  liberal  education,  drawn  from  the  biogra- 
phies and  publications  of  eminent  gradoatesi  and  from  other  aooroeSi  which 
will  be  indicated  as  used. 

I.     PBB-OOCUmHTABT  PBBIOD. 

For  this  shadowy  period  of  the  history  of  Oxford,  both  a«  a  town  and  a 
university,  we  adopt  a  portion  of  an  article  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Newman,  in  the 
"  British  Critic  '*  for  July,  I'sSS,  and  since  incorporated  into  this  volume  of  His- 
torical Sketches  with  the  title  of  Mediaeval  Oxford.  The  article  is  an  artistic 
reproduction  of  the  valuable  antiquarian  memoranda  of  Dr.  Ingraham  in  hia 
richly  illustrated  *  Memorials  of  Oxford.* 

Little  can  be  narrated  in  any  connected  way  conceminf;  the  University 
previously  to  the  Norman  conquest  The  ravages  of  the  Danes,  clvU 
troubles,  and  the  debased  state  of  religion,  interrupted  and  dispersed,  at 
least  the  records,  If  not  the  scl^ols  and  studies  themselves,  of  the  peaceful 
place ;  and  the  scanty  glimpses,  which  are  left  to  a«,  are  like  the  broken 
remembrances  with  which  we  retrace  the  first  mysterious  portion  of  our 
childhood,  ere  memory  has  yet  become  continuous,  and  we  begin  to  live  in 
the  thought  of  our  own  Identity.  It  seems,  that,  about  the  year  737,  a  cer- 
tain governor,  provost,  or  viceroy,  **  sub-regulus,"  he  Is  called,  of  the  name 
of  Dldan,  ruled  over  a  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Oxford  with  dignity  and 
honor.  His  wife*s  name  was  {>afrrlda,  and  their  daughter  was  called  Frldes* 
wide.  ITavlng  received  a  religious  education  from  a  female  of  eminent 
sanctity,  this  young  lady,  not  only  embraced  the  monastic  life  herself,  but 
Induced  certain  otl}ers  among  her  equals,  of  respectable  families,  to  do  the 
like.  Her  mother  dying,  her  father  sought  consolation  according  to  the 
fashion  peculiar  to  those  times,  in  a  work  of  piety,  and  employed  himself  in 
the  construction  of  a  convent,  with  its  church,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
city ;  and,  having  dedicated  It  to  St  Mary  and  all  Saints,  he  made  over  his 
foundation  to  his  daughter.  This  church,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
8t  Mary  of  Oxford  **  prope  Tamcsln,"  or  "  on  the  Thames,"  was  the  rudi- 
ments of  tlie  present  cathedral,  as  the  priory  attached  to  It  was  of  the  pres- 
ent Christ  C  hurch. 

FHdawide  Priory. 

Frldes widens  x>rlory  was,  even  from  the  first,  something  beyond  a  simple 
religious  foundation.  She  died  on  October  19,  740,  and  was  burled  In  her 
own  church;  but,  even  before  her  death,  or  shortly  after,  the  king  of 
Mercla,  in  whose  territory  Oxford  lay  (Ethelbald),  constructed  certain  inns 
for  the  advancement  of  learning  In  connection  with  the  cacred  edifice. 
Alfred,  150  years  later,  after  wresting  the  city  from  the  Danes,  restored  them. 
Nothing  is  known  of  her  foundation  for  another  hundred  years,  that  is,  till 
A.D.  100),  by  wbicli  date  the  priory  of  St  Frideswide  has  been  richly  en- 
dowed, its  lands  Increased,  and  iU  church  enlarged.  Oxford  was,  at  that 
time,  the  metropolis  of  Mercia,  and  had  been  a  favorite  seat  of  both  Saxon 
and  Danish  monarchs.  King  Ethel  red  (lOOi)  built  the  church  tower,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Norman  story  and  spire,  is  still  standing.  So  great 
was  the  king's  satisfaction  at  his  own  work,  that  he  calls  It,  In  the  half- 
modernized  spelling  of  an  extant  MS.  **myn  owne  mynster  in  Oxenford.*' 
Another  hundred  years  brought  with  It  a  fresh  scries  of  changes;  the  nuns 
were  gone,  never  to  return ;  secular  canons  had  succeeded,  had  fallen  into 
disorder,  and  In  turn  been  dispossessed ;  and  in  their  place  an  austere  Nor- 
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man,  chaplain  to  Henry  I ,  was  made  the  prior  of  an  establishment  of  re^- 
lars.  Under  this  form  the  foundation  stood  till  the  time  of  WoUey,  wlien 
those  farther  changes  were  made  which  brought  it  into  its  present  shape. 
Meanwhile,  the  prior  of  St.  Frideswide  and  his  community  were  among  the 
most  learned  and  scientific  persons  of  their  times,  and  their  sainted  patroness 
was  proportionally  honored.  Her  relics,  as  it  seems  to  be  ascertained,  were 
in  1180  translated,  in  Wood's  words,  **  from  an  obscure  to  a  more  noted  place 
in  the  church,"  being  deposited  in  a  reliquary,  which  Dr.  Ingram  supposes  to 
remain  to  this  day ;  miracles  are  said  to  have  followed ;  rich  offerings  were 
made  at  her  shrine,  and  ample  endowments  were  added  to  her  foundation. 
A  more  splendid  shrine  received  her  relics  in  1289,  and  one  still  more  splendid 
about  1480.  Sermons  were  preached  at  her  cross,  the  University  authorities 
went  in  annual  procession  to  her  altar,  and  as  late  as  1434  she  is  called  in  a 
public  instrument  *'thc  special  advocate  of  the  flourishing  University  of 
Oxford." 

Co^giate  Church  of  /^.  George. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  earliest  endowment  for  learning,  in  a  place  which 
was  destined  to  be  so  fruitful  in  similar  noble  institutions.  The  next  that 
has  to  be  noticed  takes  us  back  to  the  important  era,  which,  whi!c  it  forms  a 
sort  of  commencement  of  our  civil  history,  brought  the  University  also  up 
on  to  a  new  stage  of  its  existence  Only  ten  years  had  passed  after  ths 
troubles  attendant  on  the  conquest,  in  which  Oxford  largely  partoolv,  when 
we  find  signs  of  returning  peace,  religion  and  learning  in  that  city.  The 
Castle  Tower,  which  still  Is  seen  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  by  travellers 
leaving  for  Bath  or  Cheltenham,  belonged  to  the  collegiate  Church  of  St 
George,  and  was  founded  at  that  date  by  Robert  d*Oiley  for  secular  canons  of 
the  order  of  St  Augustine,  being  such,  (observes  Wood,)  as  were  "most  fit 
for  a  University,  and  not  bound  to  keep  their  cloister,  as  regulars  are.** 
Here  they  continued  till  their  translation  toOseney  in  1149,  "at  which  time," 
Bays  the  eame  writer,  "this  their  said  habitation  became  a  nursery  for  secular 
students,  subject  to  the  chancellor's  jurisdiction."*  Brumman  Ic  Richc 
cndowcd'this  same  Church  of  St  George's,  on  its  first  foundation,  with  land  in 
the  northern  suburbs  of  Oxford;  whence,  as  Dr.  Ingram  supposes,  came  the 
tradition  that  the  University  was  anciently  on  that  side  of  the  town.  Thus 
established  as  a  scholastic  institution,  St  George  continued,  as  a  dependency 
of  Osency  Abbey,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  being  governed  by 
statutes  similar  in  some  respects  to  those  of  more  recent  colleges,  and  con- 
sisiing  of  a  warden,  fellows,  and  scholars.  The  warden  was  alwavs  to  be 
chosen  from  the  canons  of  Oscney ;  the  fellows  and  scholars  were  sworn  to 
the  performance  of  divine  service,  and  to  obedience  to  the  warden  and  to  a 
life  of  charity  and  purity.  There  were  five  secular  priests,  and  the  scliolars 
were  in  number  twelve,  for  the  most  part  Welshmen.  Such  was  the  record 
of  the  earliest  scholastic  foundations  of  Oxford,  being  situated  on  a  sjwt 
originally  a  palace,  and  now  a  gaol. 

0  enetj  Abbey — Atigwttinian  Canons. 

Since  Osency  has  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  bestow  a  few 
woi:ds  of  notice  on  this  celebrated  foundation,  though  it  lies  somewhat  off 
the  line  of  University  history.  It  was  founded,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  earl}- 
part  of  the  12th  century,  where  the  castle  now  stands,  as  a  priory  of  Angus- 
tinian  canons;  and,  when  it  had  removed  to  the  adjacent  isle  of  Osency,  so 
many  benefactions  poured  in,  that  the  priory  became  an  abbey,  and  ultimate- 
ly one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom.  From  the 
great  extent  and  splendor  of  its  buildings,  Wood  says,  **  it  was  one  of  the 
first  ornaments  and  wonders  of  this  place  and  nation.**    Theis'and,  on  which 
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it  wa3  placed,  was  one  of  tboso  formed  by  the  windiDg  branches  of  the 
Ouse  or  I  sis,  whence  it  derived  its  name  of  Oscney.  The  church,  dedicated, 
«s  8t  Fridcswide's,  to  8t.  Mary  the  Virgin,  was  lofty,  and  was  adorned  with 
two  towers ;  its  bells  were  celebrated  as  the  best  in  England  in  those  times, 
and  are  those  known  in  Dean  Aldrich*s  time  and  in  our  own,  as  **  the  merry 
Christ  Church  bells."  The  famous  Tom  of  Oxford,  which  tolls  nightly  at 
nine  o*clocIc,  was  the  bell  in  the  cloclL-towcr.  The  edifice  was  enriched  with 
a  variety  of  chape's,  having  not  less  than  twenty-four  distinct  altars.  Tho 
abbot's  house  was  also  celebrated  for  its  splendor,  and  was  frequently  hon* 
ored  by  the  company  of  Icings,  high  prelates,  and  nobles  of  the  first  rank; 
having  a  hall,  as  a  writer  describes  it,  "  more  befitting  a  common  society  than 
a  private  man  **  The  cloisters,  the  kitchen,  the  great  hall,  and  the  infirmary, 
were  on  a  corresponding  scale  of  magnificence.  King  Ilenry  lit ,  after  he 
had  raised  the  siege  of  Kenilworth,  passed  his  Christmas  here,  celebrating 
the  season  for  eeven  days*  space,  **  with  great  revelling  and  mirth.'*  Of  all 
these  gorgeous  buildings  scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains;  and,  had  not  • 
knowledge  of  the  t  itc  been  preserved  by  tradition  and  the  diligence  of  anti- 
quarians, it  could  not  from  the  face  of  tho  land  have  been  conjectured, 
gome  unevenncss  in  a  broad  and  fertile  meadow  marks  the  site  of  the  great 
quadrangle  ;  and  a  wall,  gate,  and  window,  belonging  to  its  outbuildings,  are 
still  standing,  near  a  mill  which  inherits  its  name.  Its  church  bells,  its  sole 
extant  memorial,  were  transferred,  as  wo  have  said,  together  with  its  endow- 
ments, to  Christ  Church  at  the  date  of  the  Reformation. 

Benedictine  Colleges. 

The  schools  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  were  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  :  but  now,  receding  from  the  river,  we  must  proceed  up  tho 
rising  ground  to  tho  north,  to  the  spot  occupied  by  the  present  Worcester 
College  whcro  lay  the  land  with  which  le  Riche  endowed  the  Church  of  St. 
George  Hero  was  the  great  Benedictine  College,  founded  by  John  Gifiard, 
Baron  of  Primesfield  in  rJ8  J.  for  the  reception  of  the  novices  sent  from  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  at  Gloucester  In  the  original  documents  connected  with 
this  place  its  site  is  much  extolled  for  its  suitableness  to  an  abode  for  study; 
%  consideration  which  seems  to  have  induced  Giflfard  to  enlarge  his  establish- 
ment in  order  to  be  a  **  studium  gencrale*'  for  all  the  Benedictine  youths  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury;  three  fourths  of  such  novices  being,  it  is  said, 
at  that  timo  sent  to  Oxford,  and  the  remainder  to  Cambridge.  The  Bene- 
dictines were  then,  as  in  later  times,  a  learned  body  of  men,  as  their  founder 
designed;  and,  a  tax  being  imposed  at  a  general  chapter  of  tho 
order  on  their  greater  abbeys,  buildings  adequate  to  the  occasion  quick- 
ly rose  Those  belonging  to  each  community  were  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  distinguished  each  by  appropriate  escutcheons  and  rebusscs  over 
the  doors,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  The  students  were  governed 
by  a  superior  called  **  Prior  Studentium,**  chosen  by  themselves,  by  a  rule 
(imilar  to  that  which  is  still  nominally  observed  in  the  University,  as  regards 
the  election  of  the  Principals  of  Halls  About  the  year  1343  wo  find  two 
chairs  of  theology  established  for  tlieir  instruction,  one  in  this  establishment, 
and  the  other  at  Durham  College. 

Thus  we  arc  introduced  to  a  sister  foundation  Durham  College  was  the 
Siminury  of  the  Benedictine  priory  at  Durham.  It  was  founded  about  12S6, 
uidcr  a  grant  of  land  mado  '* to  God,  and  to  our  Lady,  and  to  St  Cuthbert, 
and  to  tho  prior  and  convent  of  Durham/'  and  It  was  placed,  not  far  from 
Gloucester  College,  on  about  the  present  site  of  Trinity.  Several  bishops  of 
Durham  became  the  benefactors  of  the  foundation,  among  whom  Richard 
Angcn-yle,  or  do  Bury,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  left  them 
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lifs  great  collection  of  books,  whicli  '^as  to  be  open  for  the  use  of  all 
students.  The  building  erected  to  receive  this  collection  by  his  immediate 
successor,  still  remains;  and  there  arc  those  among  the  living  generation  of 
Trinity  men,  who,  though  not  tcnedictine  novices,  were  gainers  in  their 
undergraduate  days  by  a  like  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  College,  and 
associate  a  summer  vacation,  long  post,  with  the  calm  recesses  of  its  library. 
At  the  end  of  the  tliirtccnth  century  tlic  foundation  consisted  of  eight  fel- 
lows, who  were  to  be  priests  or  monks,  one  Icing  warden  or  prior,  and  eight 
secular  scholar-;  at  the  time  of  the  great  religious  revoluti<in  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  was,  with  other  regular  houses,  suppressed,  and  its  reve- 
nues transferred  to  the  new  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham. 

ScTtonl  Sfreet — Preeurtor*  €f  three  CoVege*. 

The  institutions,  and  the  schools  connected  with  them,  which  we  have 
hitherto  described,  were  of  a  monastic  cbaructer,  richly  endowed,  aid  sit- 
uated in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  as  beseemed  places  of  retirement  and  of 
dignity.  But  meanwhile  inside  the  town,  and  without  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  power  and  wealth  of  Augustinians  or  Benedictines,  was  growing 
up  a  distinct  family,  as  it  mav  be  called,  of  schools, — secular  schools  as  the 
former  were  claustral,  which  were  the  germ  out  of  which  the  collegiate 
system  was  afterwards  formed.  There  is  a  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
where  Alfred  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  which  may  be  called  the  birth-place  or 
loantain-head  of  three  societies  still  existing.  University  College,  Oriel,  and 
Brasenose.  Brasenoso  claims  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  palace,  Oriel  of 
his  church,  and  University  of  his  school  or  academy. 

(1.)  Of  these  Brasenose  is  still  called  in  its  formal  style  **the  king^s  hall," 
which  is  the  name  by  which  Alfred  himself  in  his  laws  calls  his  palace ; 
and  it  has  its  present  singular  title  from  a  corruption  of  hrcu^inium  or  braein- 
Amm,  as  originally  occupying  that  part  of  the  royal  mansion  which  was 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  brewing. 

(2.)  The  history  of  the  adjacent  church,  which  has  belonged  to  Oriel  Col- 
lege for  the  more  than  500  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  foundation,  is  a 
sort  of  repetition  of  what  had  already  taken  place  in  the  instance  of  Fridcs- 
wide*s.  A  convent  of  women  had  been  the  beginning  of  the  first  schools, 
and  of  a  church  of  St  Mary,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  and  a  convent, 
though  a  little  way  out  of  Oxford,  was  closely  associated  with  the  later 
schools,  out  of  which  came  the  present  C  ollegcs,  and  with  a  second  St. 
Mary's  in  the  heart  of  the  place.  The  liberty  of  Littlemore  lies  on  an  ele- 
yated  plain,  two  or  three  miles  from  Oxford.  Of  o'd  it  was  covered  with 
woods,  and  is  bounded  by  a  brook  which  Joins  the  Thames.  Situated  upon 
this  brook,  even  in  Saxon  times,  was  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  which  wa^  re- 
built after  the  conquest,  and  the  remains  of  which  still  bear  the  Saxon  name 
of  Mynchery.  \lhat  was  its  original  connection  with  Oxford  does  not 
appear ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  church  which  Alfred  is  said  to  have 
built  on  the  ^ite  of  the  present  University  Church,  and  is  spoken  of  as  "  St. 
Mary's,"  in  the  Doomsday  survey,  is  known  to  have  been  dedicated  to  "  our 
Lady  of  Littlemore."  This  Church,  it  is  supposed,  Alfred  made  the  nucleus, 
or  at  least  it  was  in  fact  the  starting  point,  of  a  large  collection  of  schools, 
both  claustral  and  especially  secular.  They  ran  from  the  west  end  of  the 
Church,  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  towards  the  north,  flanking  **  the  king's 
Hall  of  Bra  Inhu  e,"  as  wo  have  de  cribed  it,  in  a  long  street,  called  School 
Street,  which  reached  the  northern  wall  of  the  city,  that  i«,  up  to  the  present 
Broad  Street  These  schools  were  large  rooms,  which  either  were  integral 
portions  of  the  several  halls  or  inns  for  Ftudents,  ^ituated  in  the  ftreet,  or 
were  first-floors  over  tradesmen's  shops,  and  were  dependencies  on  monastic 
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bodies  in  the  neighborhood.  Among  the  Utter  the  conTcnt  of  Littlemoro 
had  a  place;  besides  possessing  the  ancient  hall,  now  called  St  Allmn^  and 
then  Nan  Hall,  to  the  south  of  the  Chnrch,  it  had  schools  in  the  ^cet  just 
mentioned,  which  were  called  after  the  name  of  St  Mary  of  Littlemoro. 

By  perm  is  iou  of  the  Crown,  t^  whom,  till  the  foundatioa  of  Oriel,  the 
Church  of  St  Mary  belonged,  as  many  as  six  of  its  chapels  or  chantries  were 
nscd  as  school  >  for  public  acts  and  degrees,  being  assigned  to  separate  Facul- 
ties.  Tliii  public  library,  erected  over  a  chapel  of  Henry  I.,  still  remains, 
and  is  tlie  present  law  school.  The  foundation  of  Oriel  seems  to  have  the 
beginning  of  a  change.  A  new  church  was  projected  to  the  south  of  the  old 
building.  Adam  dc  Brom,  rector  of  the  Chnrch,  and  first  founder  of  Oriel, 
began,  or  at  least  completed.  Its  tower;  the  chancel  was  built  by  a  provost  of 
Oriel  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  the  nave  and  aisle  by  the 
Universitv  at  the  end  of  it 

The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Chnrch,  led  also 
to  the  contemplation  of  schools,  worthy  of  a  great  University.  Thej 
were  withdrawn  from  the  chapels  of  St  Mary^s,  and  from  the 
halls  of  School  street  and  gradually  brought  together  at  its  upper 
end,  on  their  present  site.  Of  the  existing  buildings  the  beautiful 
Divinity  School  was  not  finished  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
nor  the  quadrangle  before  the  time  of  James  I.  In  the  interval  between 
these  dates  a  remarkable  Instance  occurred  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
abodes  of  learning  are  exposed.  The  ordinary  exercises  and  scholastic  acts 
in  the  University  being  suspended  during  the  religious  troubles  of  Edward 
VI.  *s  reign,  the  present  ante-chapel,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  Divinity 
School  was  converted  Into  a  garden  and  pig-market;  and  the  schools  them* 
selves,  being  abandoned  by  the  masters  and  scholars,  were  occupied  by 
glovers  and  laundresses. 

(8.)  The  claim  of  University  College  to  bo  the  Identical  school,  hall,  or  inn 
which  Alfred  Instituted,  Is  recognized  in  an  order  of  Parliament  as  early  as 
18S1,  and  in  licenses  of  mortmain  and  other  grants  from  the  ^  rown  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  VI.,  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  moreover,  It  is  indi- 
rectly  but  distinctly  confirmed  In  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
in  1726.  As  far,  however,  as  the  question  is  an  historical  one,  this  only  can 
be  said  for  it — that  the  bequest  of  the  founder  of  the  College  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  laid  out  In  getting  possession  of  the  Frasenose  or  Brasin- 
huse  with  its  schools,  which  has  already  been  described  as  Alfred's  palace; 
near  which  the  members  of  the  College  resided  for  about  eighty  years, 
when  they  seem  to  have  remoyed  to  their  present  site. 

St  Prideswide's  Priory,  St  George's  Church,  the  Abbey  of  Osency,  the 
establishments  for  the  Gloucester  and  Durham  Benedictines  have  gone  their 
way ;  but  Christ  Chnrch  is  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
abbots  and  canons  regular  whom  It  has  sneeeeded ;  Trinity  Col'cgo  occupies 
the  place  of  Durham,  and  Worcester  the  buildings  of  Gloucester  ;  St  John's 
is  a  revival  of  a  Cistercian  establishment,  founded  on  Its  site  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  Wadham  has  risen  amid  the  ruins  of  a  foundation  of  Augustines 
in  the  thirteenth,  whose  dlsputatlve  powers  were  kept  in  memory  in  the 
exercises  of  the  University  schools  down  to  1800.* 

*  The  practice  of  holdii>g  dispatatlons  apud  Augu$iin  ntet^  colloqaially  called 
** doing  Austins,**  continaed  down  to  the  introdactioa  of  the  new  examination 
etatate.  They  wire  held  in  tbe  school  of  Natnral  Philosophy,  every  Saturday  in  full 
term;  a"d  every  B.  A.,  after  his  Lent  determination,  was  boand  to  dispnte  there  once 
every  year,  cither  as  opponent  or  respondent,  before  he  could  proceed  to  his  Master's 
desrec. 
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Fuller  enumerates  not  less  than  tbirty-fonr  hosteU  in  Cambridge^  vhich 
were  absorbed  In  the  Colleges  before  1500.  Of  these  some  were  denominated 
from  the  saint  to  which  they  were  dedicated,  as  St  Margaret,  St  Nicholas; 
some  from  the  vicinage  of  the  church  to  which  they  were  adjoined,  as  St 
Mary's,  <&c.;  some  from  the  material,  the  Tiled  Hostel ;  some  from  those  who 
built  or  posses  ed  them,  as  Borden's,  Rud's,  Ac.  At  Oxford  the  Hostels, 
Inns,  and  Halls  were  still  more  numerous,  and  were  gradually  absorbed  first 
in  the  Religious  Houses,  and  finally  In  the  Secular  Colleges. 

RELIGIOUS    AND    MENDICAKT  ORDERS.* 

We  will  speak  briefly  of  the  Religious  and  Mendicant  Ordars  whose  very 
existence  is  collegiate,  and  whose  connection  with  the  universities  determined 
for  centuries  their  instruction  and  Influence. 

The  Benedictines  appeared  in  596,  and  established  their  first  house  at 
Westminster  in  616;  the  Cluniacs  in  1077;  the  Cistercians  in  1128;  the  White 
Canons 'Aug 'uUiniann)  in  1140;  the  Gllbertlnes  in  Lincolnshire  in  1150;  the 
Carthusians  in  1181,  the  Dominicans  established  their  first  house  in  1221, 
and  the  Franciscans  in  1324. 

The  relations  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  to  the  nniversltics  was  decided  In 
the  contest  between  them  and  the  Doctors  of  the  University  at  Paris,  who 
had  cordially  welcomed  them  in  1221,  but  denied  In  1281  their  right  to  teach 
publicly.  This  denial  was  reversed  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  In  1257,  when 
Thomas  Aquinas,  of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  Bonaventura  of  the  Francis- 
can Order,  received  the  cap  of  the  Doctors  of  Tlieology  from  the  Canon  of 
Notre  Dame,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris.  In  this  triumph  all  the 
religious  orders  devoted  to  study  were  authorized  to  share;  and  henceforward 
for  several  centuries  these  orders  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schools  of 
the  diflferent  universities  to  receive  students  into  their  protection,  as  well 
AS  to  give   instruction  in  schools  of  their  own. 

The  collegiate  systems  seem  to  have  arisen  In  consequence  of  the  Irregn- 
Uritles  and  disorders  of  University  life,  when  It  had  lost  the  checks  which  a 
religious  rule  originally  provided.  When  literature,  no  longer  confined 
within  the  precincts  and  dl-clpllne  of  a  monastery,  wandered  forth  Into  the 
halls  and  chambers  of  School  Street,  and  dispersed  Itself  among  a  hundred 
separate  circles,  what  was  to  be  expected  as  Its  lot  but  confusion  and 
trouble  ?  During  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  disorders  conse- 
quent upon  such  free  trade  In  letters,  reached  their  height,  and  what  aggra- 
vated their  seriousness  was  the  almost  Incredible  number  of  students  whom 
•ihc  reputation  of  the  place  attracted  thither.  .  .  .  Serious  quarrels  and 
tumults  between  hostile  parties  were  also  frequent,  of  which  loss  of  life  was 
no  uncommon  issue.  Moreover,  the  buildings  themselvc,  in  which  the 
students  were  lodged,  were  of  a  wretched  and  unsafe  character.  Fires  were 
frequent :  this  led  to  the  citizens  building  with  stone  and  slate,  instead  of 
timber  and  thatch;  and  when  they  could  not  afford  this  expense,  they  raised 
a  high  stone  wall  between  every  fourth  or  sixth  house,  remains  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Tut  the  institutions,  which  came  in  with  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  brought  a  remedy  for  both  the  physical  and  moral  evils  of 
the  place.  To  Walter  de  Merton,  the  founder  of  Morton  College  (a.d.  1:'64>, 
is  commonly  attributed  the  Introduction  of  the  collegiate  system;  and  to 
William  of  Wykeham,  the  founder  of  New,  In  the  latter  part  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  the  praise  of  establishing  it  in  buildings  of  snitible  splendor 
and  solidity.  The  two  combined  present  the  form  Into  which  the  present 
University  Is  almost  or  altogether  cast. 

♦  For  a  compwhen«1ve  i«arvey  of  the  ReMg'on*'  a*d  Teachlnar  Ord-  rs  of  ibe  C  'tho  ic 
Church,  BPB  Vf»lnmc8  XXIV.  and  XXVI.  of  JBamoreT*  American  Journal  <f  Educor 
tian—couaxd  Index. 
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The  great  Religiomi  HouseB  of  the  Benedictines,  the  Augostlnians,  the 
Dominicans,  and  Franciscans,  fifter  sheltering  the  stodioos  youth  of  the  realm 
residing  away  from  their  families,  for  centuries,  from  the  exposures  of  Hostels, 
Inns,  and  Halls,  in  which  there  was  no  domestic  life,  and  little  rule  or  super- 
vision,  fell  from  internal  dissensions,  and  departures  by  their  own  officers  and 
members  from  the  spirit  and  principles  of  their  foundations.  But  in  these 
picturesque  ruins  the  student  of  civilization  still  finds  an  interest,  because  in 
these  cloisters  the  expiring  lamp  of  learning  was  for  oonturies  kept  alive,  and 
by  their  brethren  was  knowledge  dis:eiunated  in  Church  and  State.  From 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Everiham,  Edmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1234,  passed  to  the  house  of  the  Order  in  Oxford,  and  when  his  training  was 
completed  at  Paris,  opened  a  school  of  his  own  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
St.  Edmund's  HalL  Under  his  general  rule  :  '*  Study  as  if  you  were  to  live 
forever,  live  as  if  you  were  to  die  to-morrow,"  were  educated  several  of  the 
most  influential  men  of  their  age,  and  among  them  Robert  Grossteste,  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  invited  the  Franciscans  to  Oxford,  read  lect- 
ures in  their  schools,  and  induced  Adam  Marsh  (Adam  de  Marisoo)  and  Roger 
Bacon  to  enter  the  order. 

Roger  Bacon,  b,  1214~d.  1294. 

Roger  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Frtndscan  Order  at 
Oxford,  was  bom  in  Ilchester,  in  1214.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  where 
he  received  the  degpree  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  On  his  return  he  settled  at 
Oxford,  in  the  Franciscan  Order.    Of  his  career  Mulligan  remark? : 

The  writings  of  Roger  Bacon  have  a  value  of  an  almost  unique  kind.  They 
not  only  give  us  an  insight  into  the  learning  of  the  age,  such  as  is  afforded  by 
the  writings  of  no  other  Englishman  in  the  thirteenth  or  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, but  they  also  supply  us  with  that  most  sssuring  of  all  corroborations  in 
our  estimate  of  a  remote  and  obsolete  culture— the  concurring  verdict  of  a 
contemporary  observer.  When  the  Oxford  friar  denounces  the  extravagance, 
the  frivolity,  and  the  shortcomings  of  his  time,  we  feel  less  diffident  lest  our 
own  impressions  may  be  chiefly  those  of  mere  prejudice  and  association;  and 
in  bringiog  to  a  termination  our  sketch  of  this  era,  we  can  scarcely  do  better 
than  record  the  conclusions  wherein  his  i)enetrating  intellect  has  summed  up 
its  stem  indictment,  as  his  eagle  glance  ranged  over  the  domain  of  knowledge, 
and  noted  vrith  what  caprice,  what  perversity,  what  blindness,  the  laborers 
yet  tilled,  planted,  and  essayed  to  gather  fruit  on  an  ungrateful  soil,  while  all 
around  them  broad  and  fertile  acres  stretched  far  and  wide,  or  faded  firom  the 
gaz9  on  the  dim  and  distant  horizon.  It  was  in  the  year  1267  that  Bacon  com- 
pleted those  three  treatises  which  be  had,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his 
patron.  Pope  Clement  IV.,  drawn  up  in  illustration  of  his  view?,  and  which, 
known  as  the  Opus  Majus,  the  Opvu  Iftntu,  and  the  Opus  Teriium*  are  sisill 
extant,  and  constitute  so  remarkable  a  monument  of  his  genius.  It  is  from 
these  writings,  together  with  two  other  treatises  written  at  a  later  period,  that 
we  gaiu  an  insight  into  the  actual  education  of  the  time,  such  as  wo  should 
vainly  seek  elsewhere;  and  as  the  writer  views  with  scornful  impartiality  the 
errors  and  defecis  of  the  prevailing  methods,  we  seem  rather  to  hear  the  voice 
of  his  great  nam  sake,  speaking  from  the  vantage  ground  of  three  additional 
centuries,  than  that  of  a  humble  friar  of  the  days  of  Henry  lEL  His  censure 
falls  alike  upon  Dominican  and  Franciscan ;  upon  Aquinas  and  his  method^ 


*  The  d  ffcrent  trentlseti  by  Bacon,  with  the  asflomi  d  dates  of  their  compoff't'on,  are. 


1271 ;  (<)  Compendium  Studii  TheoloQia  (rtlU  in  manascript),  1S93.    The  asterisk  denotes 
tho  ireLtis  B  mclQued  in  Trofedeor  Brewer's  edition  or  the  Kolls  series. 
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wherein  te  can  only  £69  philosophy  aspiring  to  usurp  the  province  of  theology 
— and  upon  Alexander  Holes,  to  whom  the  true  thought  of  Aristotle  had  never 
been  known,  and  whose  writings,  he  notes  with  satisfaction,  are  already  fall- 
ing into  neglect;  upon  the  superstitious  reverence  yielded  t>  the  Sentences 
while  the  Scriptures  were  neglected  and  set  aside;  on  the  errors  of  the  Vulgate, 
the  fal  e  Aristotle,  the  neglect  of  science,  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  those 
from  whom  the  ministers  of  the  Church  were  recruited,  and  tha  overweening 
attention  given  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  as  the  path  to  honor  and  emolu- 
ment. 

£ut  Bacon  was  no  mere  iconoclast;  and  while  he  severely  scrutinized  exisl- 
ing  defects  he  was  not  less  explicit  in  the  remedies  he  advocated.  Logic  was, 
indeed,  to  bo  dethroned,  but  its  place  was  to  be  filled  by  two  other  studies, 
which  be  regardad  as  the  portals  to  all  knowledge,  the  study  of  laaguuge  and 
t'^e  ftudy  of  mathematics.  To  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  original  tongues 
he  ascribes  the  confusion  then  so  rife  in  theology  and  philosophy.  The  earliest 
revelation  to  man  had  been  handed  down  in  the  Hebrew  tongue;  the  thought 
of  Aristotle  was  enshrined  in  Greek;  that  of  Avicenna,  in  Arabic.  How 
important,  tlien,  that  these  languages  should  be  thoroughly  known  I  And  yet, 
ho  afflcms,  though  there  are  many  who  can  speak  these  languages,  thtre  is  an 
almost  utU^r  ignorance  of  them  in  their  grammatical  structure.  **  There  are 
not  four  men  among  all  the  Latins/'  he  writes,  *' who  know  tho  Hebrew,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Arabic  tongues  grammatically.  I  know  what  I  say,  for  I  have 
instituted  rigorous  inquiry,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  have  gone  to  consid- 
erable pains  in  the  matter.'' 

lu  is  to  mathematics,  however,  that  he  asiigns  the  foremost  place.  Diviae 
Mathesi<,  and  she  alone,  can  purge  the  intellectual  vision,  and  fit  the  learner 
for  the  acquirement  of  all  knowledge.  As  for  the  implied  non-approval  of  the 
itudy,  which,  as  some  would  have  it,  had  been  conveyed  in  the  silence  of  the 
father?,  ho  urges  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  mathematics  were 
almost  unknown,  and  consequently  could  scarcely  have  been  either  con- 
demned or  approved;  but,  so  far  as  any  evidence  existed  to  show,  had  not 
Lsidoius  carefully  discriminated  between  the  uso  and  abuse  of  the  science,  in 
tho  distinction  he  had  drawn  between  the  ktudy  of  astronomy,  and  that  of 
astrology  or  magic  ?  The  uses  of  logic  cannot,  he  insists,  compare  with  those 
of  ma*.hematical  cr  linguistic  studies,  for  though  its  terminology  is  a  matter  of 
acquirement  in  the  language  which  we  speak,  the  reasoning  faculty  is  itself 
innate,  and,  as  Aristotle  had  himself  admitted,  even  the  uneducated  syllogize. 
Amid  the  many  disappointments  which  befel  him  in  his  troublous  career, 
Bacpn  was  yet  spared  from  foreseeing  how  completely  his  estimate  would,  in 
a  few  years,  be  set  aside  at  Oxford,  an  1  how  long  language  and  mathematics 
would  be  doomed  to  wait  without  her  gates  while  logic  reigned  supremo  within. 

And  yet  there  were  grounds  for  hope  in  tho  events  that  were  going  on  aroimd 
him ;  for  at  tho  time  that  these  three  treatises  were  written,  there  had  already 
been  founded  at  Oxford  an  institution,  to  which  indeed  we  find  no  reference 
ia  his  writings,  but  which  wo  cannot  but  suppose  must  have  &ugg(  sted  to  him 
a  coming  age  when  learning  should  be  set  free  from  petty  obstructions  cmd 
vexat.ons  like  those  that  haunted  h's  Franciscan  cell.  The  walls  of  Mcrton 
College  were  already  reared,*  and  though  his  soul  would  have  been  but  little 
gladdened  could  it  have  descried,  in  the  future,  Buns  Scotus  descanting  to 
Irjath'.ess  audiences  on  the  mysteries  ol  tho  intentiosecunda^  he  might  have 
derived  some  solace  could  he  have  foreseen  the  work  of  Occam  and  Wyclil 

♦The  ealict  ro'lec*;  foundation  at  Oxford  appears  really  to  hav«  bfcn  UnlveMfy  Col- 
leg  ,  f  'Undcd  by  Will  am  of  Dnrhani,  who.  dyina;  tn  1240.  Veqiieath'  d  810  raa'k'*  f-  r  the 
pupp  •'^t  of  |>o<«r  fcholir^.  Ha  bequest  lemaincd  unapplied  for  many  years,  daring 
Wiiicb  1  .terval  Merton  College  was  .oundcd. 
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WALTER  DE  MEBTON,  120^1277,  AND  THE  COLLBQE  STSTKlf. 

Walter  de  Merton,  the  founder  of  the  collegiate  system  at  Oxford,  was  bom 
about  1209,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  in  Holy  Orders  in  1237.  Having  been 
the  King's  derk  and  prothonotary,  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
England  in  1260,  and  made  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1274.  He  founded  a  re- 
ligious house  in  his  manor  of  Maiden  in  Surrey  in  1264,  for  the  perpetual  sus- 
tentationof  twenty  scholars  dwelling  at  Oxford,  or  *' wheresoever  else  learn- 
ing shall  happen  to  flourish,''  and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  a  warden  and 
three  or  four  ministers  of  the  Altar,  who  were  to  live  in  the  house  together 
with  lay  brethren  or  bailiffs,  whose  business  was  to  cultivate  the  property.  The 
society  belonged  to  none  of  the  religloos  orders,  the  community  were  not  bound 
by  monastic  vows,  nor  were  the  students  compelled  to  take  Holy  Orders.  In 
1270  he  ordained  that  the  warden  and  ministers  of  the  Altir  should  be  removed 
to  Oxford,  leaving  the  estates  to  be  managed  by  the  bailiffs,  under  the  control 
of  the  warden  and  scholars,  and  excluding  the  priests;  and  in  order  that  the 
property  and  entire  dominion  of  the  possessions  and  manors  of  the  house, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  socular,  might  be  clearly  shown  to  belong  to  the  schol- 
ars:, his  statutes  provide  that  once  in  each  year  the  stewards  and  bailiffs  should 
surrender  their  keys  to  the  senior  or  vice-warden,  and  that  a  diligent  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  by  the  vice-warden  and  scholars  into  the  life,  conduct,  and 
morals  of  the  warden,  stewards,  and  brethren.  His  statutes  were  revised  and 
confirmed  in  1274,  and  became  the  model  on  which  all  the  earlier  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  framed— monastic  so  far  as  a  common  life,  gov- 
erned by  statutes,  under  a  common  head,  and  protected  from  all  external  in^ 
terference  except  that  of  its  lawful  visitor,  but  its  members  were  not  bound  b^ 
vows  to  a  religious  life.  The  aid  and  privileges  of  a  fellow  or  scholar  was  ^ 
fixed  sum,  to  be  diminished  by  absence,  and  not  to  be  increased  by  any  sm-plua 
incomes  of  the  estates.  The  rule  of  life  included  attendance  at  chapel,  for 
which  two  chaplains  were  provided;  common  meals,  at  which  the  Bible  was  to 
be  read  by  one  of  two  Bible  clerks,  the  use  of  the  library,  and  command  of 
the  services  of  four  poor  boy.^  in  training  for  scholats,  called  postionistae, 

Statutet  of  Jlertcn  Cottegf, 

The  first  broad  fact  that  challeni^es  our  attention  in  these  statutes  is  the 
restriction  whereby  "no  religious  person,"  »«cii»o  rdgiotus^  is  to  be  admitted 
on  the  foundation— a  provision  wliich  it  may  be  well  to  place  beyond  all 
possible  misapprehension.  In  those  times,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  there 
existed  only  two  professions :  the  i  hurch  and  the  military  life ;  the  re'iyi  vs 
Vfe^  whether  that  of  the  monk  or  the  friar,  was  a  renunciation  of  the  world; 
the  former  withdrawing  from  all  Intercourse  with  society,  the  latter  disavow- 
ing any  share  in  worldly  wealth,  and  both  merging,  as  It  were,  their  Indi- 
vidual cxl  tence  In  their  corporutj  life.  Such  were  the  two  classes  whom 
Walter  dc  .Mcrton  sought  to  exclude  It  was  his  design  to  create  a  seminary 
for  the  Church,  and  he  accordingly  determined  to  place  It  beyot  d  the  power 
of  either  monks  or  friars  to  monopolize  his  foundation  and  convert  It  to 
their  exclusive  purposes.  All  around  hlra,  at  Oxford,  were  to  be  seen  the 
outward  sijjns  of  their  successful  ambition;  the  Benedictine  priory  of  SL 
Frideswide,  the  Augusthilan  Canons  at  Oseney,  the  Franciscans  In  St.  Ebbe's, 
the  Dominicans  In  the  Jewry,  St.  John's  Hospital,  where  Magdalen  College 
was  one  day  to  stand,  the  Augustinlan  Friars,  on  the  future  site  of  Wadham, 
the  Carmelites,  and  the  Friars  de  Pocnltentla.  He  might  well  think  that 
enough  liad  been  done  for  the  recluse  and  the  mendicant,  and  that  something 
might  now  be  attempted  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  destined  to  return 
a^aln  into  the  world,  to  mingle  with  its  afiairs  as  fcllow-cltlzens,  and  to  infln- 
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ence  its  thought  and  action  by  their  acquired  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  infer  tliat  Merton  College  was  originally  anything 
more  than  a  seminary  for  the  Churchy  though  such  a  limitation  loses  all  its 
apparent  narrowness  when  we  consider  that  the  clergy  at  this  period 
included  all  vocations  that  involved  a  lettered  and  technical  preparation. 

The  restriction  of  Merton  College  to  the  clergy  cannot  consequently  be 
held  to  have  excluded  any  of  those  professions  that  possess  a  cuniculttm  at 
cither  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  the  present  day.  C  onsiderable  stress  has 
indeed  been  laid  on  the  extent  to  which  the  monastic  mode  of  life  was  repro- 
duced in  the  discipline  imposed  upon  our  colleges,  but  a  very  slight  examiua- 
tion  of  the  early  statutes  is  sufficient  to  show  that  such  an  approximation 
was  simply  for  the  purposes  of  organization  and  economy  ;  the  essential  con- 
ception of  the  college  was  really  anti-monastic,  and  its  limitation  to  those 
designed  for  the  clerical  profession  was  simply  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  the  activity  of  the  Church  embraced  all  tlie  culture  of  the  age. 

The  next  important  feature  is  the  character  of  the  culture  which  the 
founder  designed  should  predominate  among  the  scholars.  It  was  his  aim  to 
establish  a  **  constant  succession  to  scholars  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  liter- 
ature,^* **  bound  to  employ  themselves  in  the  study  of  arts  or  philosophy, 
theology  or  the  canon  law  ;'*  '*  the  majority  to  continue  engaged  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  philosophy  until  passed  on  to  the  study  of  theology,  by  the 
decision  of  the  warden  and  fellows,  atid  as  the  rennfi  of  meritorUms  proficiency 
in  the  ficst-natned  mfjecU.^^  The  order  in  which  the  different  branches  are 
here  enumerated  may  be  regarded,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  early  college 
statutes,  as  significant  of  the  relative  importance  attached  by  the  founder  to 
the  different  studies.  The  canon  law  is  recognized,  but  the  students  in  that 
facu'ty  are  expres-ly  limited  to  four  or  five ;  to  the  civil  law  even  less  favor 
is  shown,  for  the  study  is  permitted  only  to  the  canonists,  and  as  ancillary  to 
their  special  study,  pro  utilitafe  eeqfesiatitici  rcgimininy  and  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  it  is  made  dependent  on  the  discretion  of  the  warden.  A  judi- 
cious remedy  for  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  grammar  is  provided  by  a 
clause  requiring  that  one  of  the  fellows,  known  as  the  gnutimntiatx^  shall 
devote  himself  expressly  to  the  study,  and  directing  that  he  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  all  the  necessary  books,  and  shall  regularly  instruct  the  younger 
students,  while  the  more  advanced  students  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
assistance  when  occasion  may  require.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  English  as  well 
as  Latin  enters  into  his  province  of  instruction. 

It  is  significant  of  the  founder^s  intention  that  only  real  students  should 
find  a  home  within  the  walls  of  .Merton,  that  another  statute  provides  that  all 
students  absenting  themselves  from  the  schools  on  insufficient  grounds  shall 
be  liable  to  corresponding  deductions  in  respect  of  their  scholarships,  and 
even  in  cases  where  proper  diligence  in  study  is  not  shown,  the  authorities 
are  empowered  to  withhold  the  payments  of  the  usual  stipends.  There  is 
also  another  reqrulation,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  any  importance  which  may 
not,  in  some  form  or  other,  be  found  embodied  in  the  rule  of  subsequent 
foundations,  providing  that  a  year  of  probation  is  to  precede  the  admission 
of  each  scholar  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  society. 

**  We  do  not  conceive,"  says  Walter  de  Merton's  biographer,  in  summing 
up  his  estimate  of  these  statutes,  **  that  there  need  remain  any  doubt  that 
the  particular  benefit  which  the  founder  designed  to  confer  on  the  Church 
was  the  improvement  of  his  own  order,  the  secular  priesthood,  by  giving 
them  first  a  good  elementary,  and  then  a  good  theological,  education,  in  close 
connection  with  a  university,  and  with  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  a 
scholar-family  living  under  rules  of  piety  and  discipline. 
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them  first  a  good  elementary,  and  then  a  good  theological  education,  in  cloM 
connection  with  a  university,  and  with  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  a 
scholar-family  living  under  rules  of  piety  and  discipline. 

Within  the  walls  of  Morton  were  trained  the  minds  that  chiefly  influenced  the 
thought  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  there  that  Duns  Scotus  was  educated ; 
it  was  there  that  ho  flrst  taught.  Thence  too  came  William  of  Occam,  the  revo« 
lutionizer  of  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  and  Thomas  Bradwardiue,  known 
throughout  Christendom  as  the  Doctor  Profundus,  whoso  influence  might  well 
vie  even  with  that  of  the  Doctor  Invincible ;  Richard  Fitzralph,  the  precurs(» 
of  Wycklif ;  Walter  Burley,  Bobert  Holcot,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of  the 
great  library  which  bears  his  name.  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a  host  of  other  names  of  not  inferior  fame* 
The  terraced  garden,  the  old  quadrangle,  the  library,  and  cathedral-like  church 
are  all  objects  of  interest.  *  Who,*  asks  Dr.  Johnson,  *  does  not  feel  emotion  as 
he  contemplates  at  leinure  the  magniflcenco  which  here  surrounds  him ;  pressing 
the  same  soil,  breathing  the  same  air,  admiring  the  same  objects  which  the 
Hookers,  the  Chillingworths,  the  Lowths,  and  a  host  of  other  learned  and  pious 
men  have  trodden,  breathed,  and  admired  before  ?' 

University  (Jollege,  1249. 
UNrrERsrrr  Collkoe,  waving  its  traditions  to  a  founder  in  King  Alfred,  and 
its  claims  as  a  royal  foundation  through  this  king,  on  a  decision  by  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  in  1726,  has  undoubted  recognition  by  William,  Archdeacoa 
of  Durham  in  1249,  who  bequeathed  certain  moneys  to  the  University  of  Oxford,, 
to  be  invested  for  the  maintenance  of  Masters  [of  Arts],  who  should  be  natives 
of  Durham  and  its  vicinity.  Four  mostcrs  took  up  their  abode  in  a  house  pur- 
chased out  of  this  bequest,  in  1280,  and  called  University  Hall.  The  society 
of  masters  was  recognized  as  the  College  of  William  of  Durham  in  1292.  The 
various  statutes  enacted  for  its  government,  were  superseded  by  a  new  code  in 
1786,  by  which  Latin  must  be  spoken  in  the  Hall,  and  the  Bible  read  during  din- 
ner. Attendance  at  chapel  twice  a  day  was  required  of  all  connected  with  the 
society.  On  the  basis  of  the  original  provisions  in  1249,  made  for  natives  of  Dur- 
ham and  its  vicinity,  the  two  Scotts,  Lord  Stowell,  and  the  Earl  of  Eldon, 
became  meml>ers  of  the  University.  On  the  rolls  of  the  college  are  the  names 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  William  Wyndham,  Dr.  Radclitfe, 
and  Sir  Rodger  Newdigate  the  founder  of  the  English  verse  prize.  Until  the 
action  of  the  University  Commission  of  1858,  many  absurd  customs  belonging  to 
an  obsolete  state  of  society  were  observed — Masters  and  Fellows  were  required 
to  attend  Disputations ;  at  Easter  each  member,  as  he  leaves  the  hall,  strikes 
with  a  cleaver  at  a  block ;  and  all  the  members  are  awakened  in  the  morning  by 
a  violent  hooting  and  yelling  at  the  foot  of  each  staircase. 

Balliol  CoUege,  Founded  12G3  and  1282. 
Balliol  Colleob  originated  in  a  request  of  John  de  Balliol  of  Scotland,  on  his 
deathbed,  of  his  wife  Devorgilla,  daughter  of  Alan  of  Galloway,  to  continue 
the  bounty  which  he  had  bestowed  since  1263  on  a  certain  number  of  poor  schol- 
ars at  Oxford  from  Durham,  by  which  he  had  commuted  for  a  scourging  at  the 
doors  of  Durham  Cathedral  for  some  high-handed  otfenso  to  the  Benedictine 
Monastery.  The  original  statutes  of  Devorgilla  are  dated  in  1282 — by  which  six- 
teen scholars  were  lodged  in  a  house  bought  by  her  for  this  purpose,  and  are 
enjoined  to  attend  divine  services  on  festivals,  and  on  other  days  to  frequent  the 
schools  of  the  university.  In  1281,  other  buildings  were  bought,  and  confirmed 
to  Walter  de  Foderinghaye,  the  first  master,  and  the  scholars  of  Balliol  college  for 
ever.  In  the  course  of  two  centuries  benefactions  were  added,  other  buildings 
were  built,  and  the  statutes  were  finally  settled  in  1504  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  on  a  basis  which  remained  unchanged  until  the  Oxford  Univer- 
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Bity  CommiMion  was  appointed  In  18r8.  The  original  statutes  did  not  fetter 
election  to  its  Headships,  Fellowships,  and  Scholarships,  and  Visitor,  to  particu- 
lar counties,  or  to  next  of  kin,  so  that  candidates  have  been  selected  for  various 
positions  on  their  own  merits — and  at  present  all  scholarships  arc  filled  after  open 
competitive  examination — except  students  from  Glasgow  University,  who  must 
have  atudned  to  certain  high  scholarships  there  to  oi^oy  the  exhibitions  founded 
by  Mr.  SncU  and  Bishop  Warner.  The  Oxford  Commissioners,  in  their  Beport 
(1852^  remark  that  ^Balllol,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  oolleges  as  regards  its 
foundation,  is  certmnly  at  present  the  most  distinguished.  It  has  the  ablest 
teachers,  and  the  most  successful  body  of  students  in  all  University  competitions.' 

Exeter  College,  Founded  in  1314. 

Exeter  Coluegi  was  founded  in  1814  by  Walter  dc  Stapledon,  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter, who  was  promoted  to  this  see  in  1307,  and  who  had  previously  supported 
thirteen  poor  scholars  in  Exeter,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  that  period.  To  his 
scholars  ho  gave  permission  to  elect  their  principal.  By  Pope  Innocent  VII., 
permission  was  given  to  Bishop  Staflbrd,  who  had  provided  for  additional  schol- 
ars from  his  diocese  of  Salisbury,  to  revise  the  statutes  and  change  the  name  to 
Exeter  Hall,  which  by  Queen  Elizabeth  was  made  a  college  in  156G,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Sir  William  Petro,  who  added  scholars.  Tlie  growth  of  the  college 
having  been  made  by  endowments  for  local  scholarships,  the  benefit  of  a  wide 
election  by  open  competition  was  lost,  and  its  immense  resources  did  not  secure 
reputation  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  fellowships  and  undergraduates, 
until  a  new  policy  was  inaugurated  in  18>8.  Among  its  graduates  arc  the  names 
of  Seeker,  Prideaux,  Dr.  Bray,  Earl  of  Shaftsburj',  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
and  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge. 

Oriel  CoUege,  Founded  in  1324. 

Oriel  College  was  founded  in  1324  by  Adam  de  Brom,  who  was  at  the  time 
Bcctor  of  St.  Mary's,  and  procured  from  King  Edward  II.  a  charter  for  a  college 
under  the  name  of  St.  Mary's  House.  In  the  year  following  the  king  grunted  a 
new  charter,  following  the  provisions  of  that  of  Merton,  and  making  Adam  de 
Brom  the  first  provost,  who  made  several  gifts,  and  among  others,  the  advowson 
of  St.  Mary's  church,  on  condition  that  the  college  should  keep  *  four  priests,  to 
celebrate  service  in  said  church  for  ever.'  The  name  of  Oriel  came  with  the 
occupancy  of  a  spacious  mansion  so  called,  acquired  by  the  college  of  the  chap- 
lain of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile.  The  code  of  1326,  after  having  lain  in  abeyance 
for  several  centuries,  was  resumed  in  1726,  and  continued  to  govern  the  society, 
with  such  modifications  as  suited  the  ease  and  emoluments  of  the  Fellows,  until 
1S58.     The  Report  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  1852  gives  an  abstract  as  follows  : 

*  There  were  to  be  ten  scholars,  or  fellows,  of  good  character,  poor,  and  willing 
to  study  Theology ;  with  a  permission,  however,  for  three  to  study  Civil  or 
Canon  Law.  A  Superior,  under  the  name  of  Provost,  was  to  live  in  the  house 
with  them.  They  were  to  receive  from  the  Provost  twelvepence  a  week,  so  long 
as  they  were  resident.  In  case  of  absence,  except  on  college  business,  a  rateable 
deduction  was  to  bo  made.  The  number  of  Fellowships  was  to  be  increased 
with  the  increase  of  the  revenues.  The  Provost  and  Fellows  were  to  live  at  a 
common  table  in  the  hall,  and  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  read  during  meals.  A 
senior  Fellow  was  to  be  placed  in  the  chambers  of  the  junior  Fellows  to  report 
their  conduct  to  the  Provost.  They  were  to  behave  quietly  in  their  chambers, 
and  to  talk  nothing  but  Latin  or  French.  The  harmony  of  the  college  was  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  relatives  or  strangers.  The  Fellows  were 
to  study  Logic  and  Philosophy  before  Theology.  They  were  to  lose  their  Fel- 
lowships in  case  they  took  monastic  vows,  entered  into  service,  obtained  a  rich 
benefice,  or  deserted  study.  There  were  to  be  three  Chapter-days  in  the  year, 
on  which  masses  were  to  be  said  in  St.  Mary'a  church  for  the  souls  of  King  Ed- 
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ward  II.,  King  Edward  III.,  Adorn  de  Hrom,  and  BUhop  BiiTgnsh.  The  statutes 
were  then  to  bo  read,  and  inquiry  was  to  be  instituted  into  the  state  of  study  in 
the  college,  New  statutes  might  be  made  by  the  college,  with  consent  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  Fellows  were  to  swear  obedience  to  these  and  all  other 
statutes  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  fidelity  to  the  college,* 

Queen's  CoUege,  Founded  in  1340. 

Queen's  Colleoi  was  founded  in  1340  by  Robert  de  £gglesfi«ld,  confessor  to 
Philippa,  queen  consort  to  Edward  II L,  in  whoso  honor  it  was  called  Queen's 
Hall,  or  the  ILiIl  of  the  Queen*s  Scholars,  The  olycct  of  the  founder  as  sot  forth 
in  his  statutes  was  *  to  defend  the  Catholic  Faith,  to  adorn  the  Universal  church, 
and  trunqnilize  and  instruct  the  minds  of  Christian  people.'  The  society  was  to 
consist  of  a  Provost  and  Fellows,  who  were  ultimntely  to  take  Priests*  Orders, 
and  study,  in  every  term,  the  Sentences  and  the  Scriptures  for  eighteen  years ;  a 
certuiu  proportion,  however,  were  to  study  Civil  and  Canon  Law  for  thirteen 
years.  TlK-ologicol  study  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  institution,  but  there 
were  other  objects  combined  with  it.  Fir»t,  for  the  sake  of  saying  masses  for 
the  souls  of  King  Edward  ill.,  Queen  Philippa,  the  Founder  and  his  tiunily,  and 
all  benefactor}*,  thirteen  chaplains  to  bo  chosen  and  supported  by  tho  Fellows, 
were  to  eelobrato  moss  in  the  dinpel  of  All  Saints  within  the  precincts  of  the 
college,  with  8olcmn  processions  and  anthems  on  great  festivals.  Secondly,  a 
number  of  i>oor  boys,  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  Fellows, 
but  so  as  not  to  exceed  seventy-two,  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
ProvaMt  and  Fellows,  and  taught  grammar,  logic,  and  singing,  by  a  grammarian 
and  *  Arti.->t,'  chosen  and  paid  for  that  purpose.  These  boys  were  to  have  their 
crowns*  neatly  shaved,  to  bo  decently  clothed,  and  to  officiate  as  choristers  in  the 
chapel,  and  to  receive  their  food  bareheaded.  They  were  to  bo  removed  from 
the  college  for  neglect  in  study,  but  if  they  attoined  the  Degree  of  M.A.,  they 
were  to  liavc  a  preference  in  elections  to  Fellowships.  Thirdly,  there  was  to  be 
a  daily  supply  of  potagc,  made  up  of  beans  and  peax,  with  an  admixture  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats,  doled  out  at  tlic  college  gates  to  the  poor,  besides  other  alms. 

Residence  was  involved  by  the  prescription  of  the  thirteen  or  eighteen  years' 
course  of  study.  The  Provost  was  never  to  be  absent  more  than  a  month,  except 
on  college  business.  Poverty  was  aecured  by  the  ii\junctions  tliat  ntme  but  tho 
poor  were  to  bo  elected,  and  that  tho  number  of  Fellows  was  to  be  increased  with 
the  increase  of  property,  a  contingency  to  which  the  Founder  frequently  alludes 
as  in  a  high  degree  probable.  The  Fellows  were  to  receive  ten  marks  yearly. 
Of  this  eighteen  pence  a  week  was  paid  weekly  for  commons,  and  the  rest  for 
clothes.  It-  absent  on  any  otlier  than  college  business,  or  at  any  other  time  than 
in  the  long  vacation,  they  were  to  lose  their  commons,  ond  a  proportion  of  their 
allowances.  A  benefice  or  property  of  the  annual  value  of  ten  marks  was  to  va- 
cate u  Fellowship.  Tho  Provost  was  to  have  five  marks  beyond  tlio  portion  of  a 
Fellow.  His  emoluments  were  to  rise  with  the  increased  labor  involved  in  tho 
increa.<ie  of  tho  number  of  Fellows,  and  to  reach  40/.  a  year  if  that  number  should 
beconje  forty  or  more.  On  no  consideration  were  his  emoluments  to  exceed  this 
last  sum.  lie  might  hold  a  benefice  if  it  did  not  require  residence.  The  Fellows 
were  never  to  sleep  out  of  college,  except  for  a  grave  cause,  or  with  permission 
of  the  Provost.  Two  Fellows  at  least  were  to  sleep  in  the  some  room.  The  pro- 
hibition of  archery  within  tho  walls,  of  chess,  and  dice,  and  of  the  keeping 
of  hawks  and  hounds,  found  in  many  statutes,  is  here  first  mentioned.  Bogs 
arc  forbidden  on  tho  express  ground  that  it  does  not  become  those  who  live  on 
alms  to  give  to  dogs  the  bread  of  man.    Musio  is  prohibited  as  disturbing  study. 

Magdalen  CvUegt,  Founded  in  1443. 
Magdalkn  College,  or  tho  College  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  together  with  Moi;- 
dxden  Ilall,  and  the  Magdalen  Grammar  School,  Oxford,  are  all  creations  of  Wil- 
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liam  Patten,  or  Long,  called  Waynflcte  from  the  place  of  Lis  birth—frora  1 148  to 
147U,  when  he  gave  to  the  college  the  statutes  by  which  it  was  governed  for  near 
four  centuries.  By  the  original  constitution  there  were  to  be  a  Head  (called 
president),  70  *  poor  and  indigent  scholars,'  12  chaplains,  and  16  choristers.  Of 
the  78  scholars,  30  were  to  be  called  Deiny»  (because  they  were  to  receive  half  the 
allowance  made  to  the  other  part  (called  Fellows),  which  was  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen pence  a  week,  according  to  the  price  of  wheat.  The  President  was  to  re- 
ceive 40/.  a  year  for  himself  and  three  servants.  Any  surplus  was  to  be  apphcd 
to  the  good  of  the  college.  An  ampler  allowance  than  above  specified  '  in  any 
way  or  under  any  color,'  was  strictly  forbidden  under  pain  of  perjurj'. 

The  Demys  were  to  study  logic  and  grammar,  and  two  were  to  be  designated 
*  to  write  verses,'  the  first  indication  of  a  classical  exercise  which  afterward  be- 
came so  prominent  at  Oxford.  The  Fellows  must  study  theology  and  moral  and 
natural  philosophy.  Evidence  of  good  conduct,  aptitude  for  study,  and  sufficient 
skill  in  chanting,  are  to  be  required  both  in  Fellows  and  Demys,  who  are  to  be 
elected  from  certain  diooescs  and  counties.  The  Grammar  school  was  open  to 
poor  boys — from  all  quarters. 

No  stranger  could  be  lodged  within  the  college  without  permission  of  the 
President,  who  could  receive  the  sons  of  twenty  noblemen,  friends  of  the  col- 
lego,  to  be  maintained  at  their  own  expense,  and  made  guardians  called  Crecmfen, 
The  King  of  England  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  with  their  suite  lodge  in 
the  college  whenever  they  pleased.  In  connection  with  his  foundation,  Wayn 
flete  founded  three  Lectureships  of  Divinity,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  to  instruct  not  only  members  of  his  own  college,  but  the  whole  Uni- 
versity— who  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  best  men  who  could  be  procured,  and 
should  succeed  to  vacancies  in  the  Fellowships  irrespective  of  place  or  birth 

The  Fellows  were  all  to  proceed  to  the  higher  degrees,  and  (unless  they  studied 
Civil  Law  or  Medicine)  to  take  Priest^'  Orders  within  a  year  from  the  Degree 
of  M.A.  Disputations  in  Logic  or  Philosophy  were  to  bo  usually  conducted  in 
the  college  holl,  and  disputations  in  Divinity  in  the  nave  of  the  college  chapel. 
Daily  private  prayers,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for  the  souls  of  the  Founder,  his 
family,  and  four  Kings  of  England,  were  enjoined  upon  all  the  Fellows  and 
Demyes.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  five  services  were  to  take  place  in  chapel, 
with  processions  round  the  college  cloisters,  the  President  attired  in  a  gray 
amice,  and  the  graduate  Fellows  in  surplices,  and  capes  of  fur  or  turned  up  with 
Chinese  muslin.  Masses  for  the  souls  of  certain  benefactore  are  to  be  celebrated 
daily.  The  garb  of  the  Fellows  is  prescribed  with  great  minuteness.  They  are 
commanded  to  walk  *  with  pricked  ears,'  according  to  the  Holy  Canons.  They 
are  not  to  wolk  out  alone.  The  Bible  was  to  be  read  in  hall ;  only  Latin  is  to  bo 
spoken  there ;  and  no  lingering  allowed  after  meals.  The  statutes  were  to  be 
read,  and  *8cnitinics'  into  the  conduct  of  the  Fellows  to  take  place,  once  a  year. 
8uch  is  a  meager  account  of  one  of  the  most  noble  and  rich  academical  societies 
in  the  world.    Of  it  Macaulay  writes : 

*  Magdalen  college,  founded  by  William  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Lord  Chancellor,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  academical  institutions. 
A  graceful  tower,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  Latin  hymn  is  usually  chanted  by 
choristera  at  the  dawn  of  May  Day,  caught,  far  off,  the  eye  of  the  traveler  who 
came  from  London.  As  he  approached,  he  found  that  the  tower  arose  from  an 
embattled  pile,  low  and  irregular,  yet  singularly  venerable,  which,  embowered  in 
verdure,  overhung  the  sluggish  watere  of  the  Cherwell.  Ho  passed  through  a 
gateway  overhung  by  a  noble  oriel,  and  found  himself  in  a  spacious  cloister, 
adorned  with  emblems  of  virtues  and  vices  rudely  carved  in  graystone  by  the 
masons  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  table  of  the  society  was  plentifully  spread 
in  a  stately  refectory,  hung  with  paintings,  and  rich  with  fantastic  oorving.    The 
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Bervices  of  the  church  were  pcrfonncd  morning  and  evening  in  a  chapel  which 
had  suffered  much  violence  from  the  Reformer*  and  much  from  the  Puritan*,  but 
which  was,  under  every  disadvantage,  a  building  of  eminent  beauty,  and  which 
has  in  our  own  time  been  restored  with  rare  tuste  and  skWl.  The  spacious  gar- 
dens ulong  the  river-side  were  remarkable  for  tlie  size  of  the  trees,  among  which 
towered  conspicuous  one  of  the  vegetable  wonders  of  the  islimd,  a  gigantic  oxik, 
older  by  a  century,  men  said,  than  the  eldest  college  in  the  University.' 

^  The  statutes  of  the  society  ordained  that  the  Kings  of  England  and  the  Princes 
of  Wales  should  be  lodged  in  their  house.  Edward  IV.  had  inhabited  the  build- 
ing while  it  was  still  unfinished.  Kichard  III.  had  held  his  court  there,  had 
heard  disputations  in  the  hall,  had  feasted  there  royally,  and  had  rewarded  tho 
cheer  of  his  hosts  by  a  present  of  fat  bucks  from  his  foresL  Two  heirs-apparent 
of  the  Crown,  who  had  been  prematurely  snatched  away — Arthur,  the  elder 
brother  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  Henry,  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  L— had  been 
members  of  the  college.  Another  prince  of  the  blood,  the  last  and  best  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishops,  the  gentle  Reginald  Pole,  had  studied  there.  In 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  Magdalen  had  been  true  to  the  canse  of  the  crown; 
there  Rupert  had  fixed  his  quarters,  and  before  some  of  his  most  daring  enter- 
prises, his  trumpet  had  sound  to  horse  through  those  **  qoiet  cloisters.'" 

Christ  Church— Fmmded  in  745  to  1525. 
If  we  look  for  the  foundation  of  Christ  Church  College  to  the  oldest  of  the  in- 
stitutions, which  were  merged  in  the  grand  conception  and  revenues  of  Cardinal 
College,  as  projected  by  Wolsey,  we  find  its  date  in  tlie  Priory  of  St.  Frideswide 
in  745,  or  tho  Cathedral  Church  of  Prior  Guimond  commenced  about  1120 ;  both 
of  which  were  included  in  the  site  of  the  new  college.  If  we  look  to  the  Patent 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  authorizing  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  erect  a  college  and  appro- 
priate the  revenues  of  twenty-two  monasteries,  amounting  to  8,000  ducats  of  gold, 
which  had  been  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  as  no  longer  useful  in  their  locali- 
ties for  religious  purposes,  wo  find  its  date  in  1525 ;  but  as  the  magnificent  design 
of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  and  a  Cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  princely  revenues  which  he  had  assigned  to  his  college,  fell  with  their 
founder,  this  college  is  sometimes  traced  back  only  to  the  act  of  Henry  VIIL, 
who  retained  in  part  the  plans  of  Wolsey,  and  declared  himself  the  founder  of  the 
*  College  of  King  Henry  VIIL,'  which  he  endowed  with  an  annual  revenue  of 
£2,000,  or  about  $40,0<X>  of  our  money,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  St  Frideswide.  In  1545,  the  founder  took  the  revenues  back 
into  his  own  hands,  and  erected  the  new  bishopric  of  Oxford,  the  see  of  which 
he  finally  fixed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Frideswide ;  and,  combining  the  chapter 
of  his  new  cathedral  with  the  governing  body  of  the  new  college,  re-established 
the  college  in  154G,  under  the  name  of  the  Chrid  Church  Cathedral  in  Oxford  on 
the  Foundation  of  Henry  VIII.^  together  with  a  Dean  and  eight  Canons,  to  whom 
was  granted  the  site  of  tho  previous  college  together  with  Canterbury  College, 
founded  by  Archbishop  Islip,  and  other  property.  To  this  grant  was  attached 
the  obligation  to  pay  certain  stipends  to  eight  minor  canons  [three  of  which  were 
annexed  to  University  Profcssorshii)s — Divinity,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  established 
by  the  King  in  l.MO],  eight  chaplains,  one  schoolmaster,  one  usher,  one  gospeler, 
one  postiler,  two  luy  clerks,  eight  choristers,  and  sixty  students.  As  the  King 
died  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  without  giving  statutes  for  the  government 
of  his  college,  it  has  continued  to  he  governed  by  orders  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
By  successive  endowments,  exhibitions,  scholarships,  and  annexations,  this  col- 
legiate society  has  developed  not  into  the  magnificent  conception  of  Cardinal 
College,  but  into  a  great  institution,  with  grand  buildings,  spacious  grounds,  and 
a  vast  aggregate  of  paid  scholarships  and  Fellowships,  and  not  a  very  large 
per  cent,  of  teaching  usefulness,  when  measured  by  its  revenues. 
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ORBEK  LANGUAGB  AND  UTEBATUSB  AT  OXFORD 

We  r^d  of  the  revival  of  Greek  studies  in  England,  bat  we  do  not  find  any 
reliable  evidence  that  Greel^  ever  constituted  a  subject  of  instruction  in  con- 
Tent  or  school,  or  that  even  the  more  advanced  scholars,  by  solitary  reading  or 
residence  on  the  continent,  had  anything  beyond  a  smattering  of  Greek  litera- 
ture prior  to  1311,  when  the  Com  cil  of  Vicnne  ordered  the  establishment  of 
profc  sors  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic  languages,  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Paris,  Oxfoiid,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca.  And  for  two  hundred 
years  afterwards  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  officially  recognized  teacher  gave 
instruction  in  Greek  at  Oxford.  It  was  not  till  1361  that  a  public  teacher  in 
this  language  was  to  be  found  in  Italy,*  and  in  1305  Emanuel  Cbry^oloras 
opened  a  school  in  Florence,  and  his  pupils,  and  those  of  Aurispa  in  1423, 
Fildfo  in  1427,  and  Gaza  about  1450,  established  schools  or  filled  professor- 
ships in  a'l  the  chief  cities,  until  the  love  of  the  old  classical  studies  absorbed 
the  minds  of  Italian  scholars. 

WUliam  Setting,  or  Sdlynge,  b.  142a-d.  1496. 
Among  the  earlie  t,  if  n  't  the  first,  of  those  who  in  England  caught  from 
Italy  the  inspiration  of  the  Grecian  muse,  was  William  Selling,  a  member  ol 
the  recently  founded  and  singularly  exclusive  foundation  of  All  fiiouls\ 
Oxfoi-d,  and  subsequent'y  prior  of  the  society  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury. 
Ills  own  taste,  which  was  naturally  refined,  appears  in  the  first  instance  to 
have  attracted  him  to  tlie  study  of  the  Latin  literature,  and  this,  in  turn, 
soon  awakened  in  him  a  lively  interest  in  the  progre  s  of  learning  in  Italy. 
He  resolved  himself  to  visit  the  land  that  had  witnessed  so  wondrous  a  re- 
vival, and  having  gained  the  permission  of  his  chapter  to  travel — partly,  it 
would  seem,  under  the  plea  of  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  the  canon  and 
civil  law,~lost  no  time  in  carrying  his  design  into  execution.  At  Bologna,  it 
is  stated,  be  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Politian,  and  forthwith  placed  him- 
self under  his  instruction.  From  thi-<  eminent  scholar  he  gained  a  knowledge 
of  Greek,  while  his  leisure  was  devoted,  like  that  of  William  Gray,^  to  the 
collection  of  numerous  manuscripts.  On  his  return  to  Fngland,  Selling  be- 
queathed these  treasures  to  his  own  convent,  and  his  acquirements  in  Greek, 
and  genuine  admiration  for  the  Greek  literature,  became  the  germ  of  the 
study  in  England.  His  attainments  as  a  scholar  now  led  to  his  appointment 
as  master  of  the  conventual  school  at  Canterbury,  and  among  his  pupils  was 
Llnacre.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  Cornelius  Vetclli,  a  fine  classical 
scholar  of  noble  birth,  located  at  Oxford,  and  gave  Instruction  In  both  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  after  the  methods  of  the  Italian  masters. 

Thomas  Linacre,  b.  1460— <f.  1534. 
Thomas  Linaore,  or  Ltnacbr,  was  bom  in  Cantcrbnry  in  1460,  where  he 
received  in  the  Conventual  School  under  Sel'lng,  his  first  Instruction  in 
Greek ;  and  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  up  to  All  Souls',  Oxford, 
it  was  with  a  stock  of  learning  that,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity, 
differed  considerably  from  the  ordinary  acquirement*  of  an  Oxford  freshman 
fn  those  days.  In  the  year  1484  he  was,  like  Selling  (to  whom  he  wa*  proba- 
bly related),  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls*,  and  became  distinguished 

♦  An  account  of  the  r  8»orttIon  of  Greek  learning  in  Italy  will  be  fonnd  ^r^  BamnrfCt 
American  Journal  qf  Education,  vl!.,  436.  8c«  «1«o  HnllamV  Introduction  to  the  Liter- 
ature of  Europe,  I.,  97.  An  accoan^  of  Rncblin.  Weseel,  AprricoH,  Hegiu-.  »»nd  Melanc- 
thon  will  he  foand  ia  Barnard* t  Educational  Rtformern  in  Gerri.any.  1867.  Revised 
edition.    1877.    See  also  Mnllln^r  s  UniverHtyqf  Camhridge.  1871. 

t  William  Gray,  accord<ng  to  W&rton.  who  was  made  Bii>hop  of  Ely  In  1454.  em- 
p'oyed  at  Venice  nvA  Florence  many  scribes  and  IllamtDators  in  prepfirlns  coi  leu  of 
the  rla«*'Cf  and  other  rare  books  which  he  K>ye  to  Baltol  College.  He  wmm  rl«o  aided 
bv  John  Phref%  an  eocleslaatic  of  Bristol,  in  ohtalninflr  Greek  manu-^crlpts  from  the 
East,  through  ItalUn  merchants  who  tramcked  at  Bristol.. 
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for  his  stadioas  habits.  Like  Caios  Aaberinus  at  Cambridge,  there  was  at 
tUlft  time,  at  Oxford,  a  learned  Italian  of  the  name  of  Cornelias  Yitelli ;  but 
while  Auberinos  taught  only  Latin,  Yitelli  could  teach  Greek.  Lluacrc  be- 
came his  pupil,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  noble  exile  soon  excited  in  his 
breast  a  longing  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  old  preceptor.  It  so  happened 
that  Selling  s  acquirements  as  a  scholar  had  marked  him  out  for  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  papal  court,  and  he  now  gained  permission  for  Linacre  to 
accompany  him  on  his  Journey.  On  his  arrival  In  Italy,  he  obtained  for  his  for- 
mer pupil  an  introduction  to  Politian,  at  Florence,  who  was  there,  and  divided 
the  academic  honors  with  Chalcondylas.  After  studying  at  Florence,  where 
he  was  honored  by  Icing  admitted  to  share  Politian's  instruction  along  with 
the  young  Mediccan  princes -Linacre  proceeded  to  Rome.  In  tlie  splendid 
libraries  of  that  capitol  he  found  grateful  employment  in  the  collating  of 
difiTcrent  texts  of  classical  authors,— many  of  them  far  superior  in  accuracy 
and  authority  to  any  that  It  had  previously  been  his  fortune  to  And.  One  day, 
while  thus  engaged  over  the  Phaedo  of  Plato,  he  wan  accosted  by  a  stranger; 
their  conver  atlon  tunicd  upon  the  manuscript  with  which  he  was  occupied, 
and  from  thi^  casual  interview  sprang  up  a  cordial  and  lasting  friendship 
between  the  young  English  f  cholar  and  the  noblest  Italian  scholar  of  the 
period — Hermolaus  Barbaru*.  It  became  Linacre's  privilege  to  form  one  of 
that  favored  circle,  in  whose  company  the  illu^trious  Venetian  would  forget, 
for  awhile,  the  sorrows  of  exile  and  proscription;  he  was  a  guest  at  tho-e 
simple  but  delightful  banquet*,  where  they  dij  cussed,  now  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  now  the  canons  for  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle;  ho 
Joined  in  the  pleasant  lounge  roun  t  the  extensive  gardens  In  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  listened  to  the  dlscu  sions  on  the  dicta  of  Dloscorldes  respect- 
ing the  vlrtncv^  and  medicinal  uses  of  the  plants  that  grew  around.  It  seems 
\u  every  way  probable  tliat,  from  this  InterconrrC,  Linacre  derived  Voth  that 
predilection  for  the  scicntiflc  writings  of  Aristotle  for  which  he  was  af ter- 
irard"*  fo  distinguished,  and  that  devotion  to  the  study  of  medicine  which 
afterwards  found  cxpres  Ion  In  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Pliyelclans, 
^nd  of  the  Linacre  lecture  hip  at  Verton  College,  Oxford,  and  at  ft  .lohn's 
College,  Cambridtre.  From  Rome,  Linacre  proceeded  to  Padua,  wlience, 
after  studying  medicine  for  »ome  month  ,  and  receiving  the  doctorial  degree, 
be  returned  to  England.  Ills  example,  and  the  interest  excited  by  his  ac- 
counts at  Oxford,  proved  more  potent  than  the  exomple  of  Selling.  ^^  Ithln 
a  few  year  three  otlier  Oxonians— William  Grocyn,  William  Lily,  and  Wil- 
liam Lallmcr-also  set  out  for  Italy,  and,  after  there  acquiring  a  more  or 
less  competent  acquaintance  with  Greek,  returned  to  their  university  to 
Inspire  among  their  fellow-academlclans  an  Interest  in  Greek  literature. 

William  Grocyn,  b.  1442— d.  1519. 

William  Groctw  was  born  at  Bristol,  In  1442,  and  passed  from  Winches- 
ter school  to  New  rollcge,  Oxford,  where  he  became  Divinity  reader  In  Magda- 
len Collcirc,  In  1489.  In  1482  ho  wa-  made  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  which  he 
resljrncd  In  1488  to  visit  Italy  to  Improve  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  ho 
did  under  (lialcondylas  and  Politian.  On  his  return,  he  taught  Greek  at  Ox- 
ford In  1491,  where  thU  new  learning  Imd  evoked  an  organized  opposition 
under  the  name  of  Trojan8.  Here  he  beeamc  acquainted  with  Enwinus,  in 
1499.  and  assisted  him  In  his  study  of  Greek.  He  was  master  of  Aristotle, 
and  aided  many  students  in  their  attempts  to  master  the  Greek  language. 

William  Latimer,  b.  1449— <f.  1546. 

William  Latimfr  was  cdncatcd  in  Oxford;  became  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College  in  1479;  studied  Greek  at  Padua,  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  was  In- 
corporated Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford  in  1513;  about  which  lime  he  '  ecamc 
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tatorto  Rog^inald  Pole,  who  obtained  for  him  the  rectory  of  Salntbnrg^,  In  Glou- 
cestershire. He  assisted  Erasmas  in  the  second  edition  of  bis  New  Testa- 
ment He  died  in  September,  15i5,  with  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best 
Grecic  scholars  of  his  as:e,  and  of  having  been  in  trumental  in  introducing  its 
study  into  England. 

William  USXy^  b,  1488-d.  1523. 

WILLIA3C  LiLLT,  whosc  uamo  is  identified  with  the  introduction  of  GreelL 
culture  into  England,  and  as  tlie  first  master  of  one  of  its  great  historic 
schools,  was  bom  at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  about  1468.  At  eighteen  he  was 
admitted  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  After  taking  his  degree  of 
bachelor,  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  spending  five  years  in  Rhodes,  at  that 
time  the  resort  of  many  learned  Greeks,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of 
scholarly  familiarity.  Before  returning  to  England,  he  spent  some  time  in 
linguistic  studies  under  John  Sulpitius  and  Pomponius  Sabinus.  In  1509  he 
opened  a  private  school  in  London,  in  which  he  gave  instruction  in  Greek. 
In  1512,  on  the  recommendation  of  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomaft  More,  he  was 
made  ma  ter  of  St.  PauVs  School,  by  Dean  Colct,  and  gave  it  at  once  a  reputa- 
tion second  to  no  other  in  the  kingdom.  His  Brevissima  Institutio  9eu  Ratic 
Orammcttices  Cognoscendae^  first  printed  in  1513,  ha^  been  as  widely  used,  and 
as  long  in  the  same  schools,  as  any  school  book  ever  issued. 

To  the  united  efibrts  of  these  illustrious  Oxonians,  the  study  of  Greek  lb 
England  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed ;  but  the  individual  claims  of  any 
one  of  the  four  to  this  special  honor  are  not  so  easily  to  be  determined. 
That  Grocyn  was  the  father  of  the  new  study,  Is  in  Stapleton^s  opinion  incon< 
testable,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  fir>t  who  publicly  lectured  at  Oxford  on  the 
subject ;  4f  he  who  first  publishes  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  studies,* 
says  Johnson,  ^merits  the  title  of  a  restorer  of  letters  above  others,  the 
award  to  Llnacre  will  not  be  questioned ;  *  while  Polydore  Virgil  considers 
that  Lilly,  from  his  industry  as  a  teacher,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  true 
founder  of  a  real  knowledge  of  the  language.  In  any  award  we  can  not 
ignore  the  claims  of  William  Selling  the  teacher  of  Linacre,  or  Dean  Colet, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  scholars  to  recognize  the  value  of  Greek  learning, 
and  to  provide  a  place  for  Lilly  in  his  school. 

Dean  Ckilet—Sxr  Thomas  More, 

The  service  rendered  to  the  New  Education  by  its  recognition  even  by  Dean 
Colet,  in  the  original  Constitution  of  his  great  school  as  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  head  master,  and  especially  by  the  employment  of  one  of  the  best 
Greek  scholars  of  the  age  to  inaugurate  its  studies,  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More  must  not  be  forgotten  in  our  even  brief 
notice  of  its  early  friends.  In  a  charming  letter  addressed  to  Colet,  who  had 
retired,  for  a  season  to  the  country,  leaving  his  parish  of  Stepney  to  a  curate, 
he  writes : 

"  Dear  Colet,  either  for  Stepney's  sake,  which  moumcth  for  your  absence, 
no  less  than  cliildren  do  for  the  absence  of  their  loviug  mother,  or  e-se  for 
London's  sake,  in  respect  it  is  your  native  country,  whereof  you  can  have  no 
less  regard  than  of  your  parents;  and  finally,  (though  this  be  the  least  mo- 
tive,) return  for  my  sake,  who  have  wholly  dedicated  myself  to  your  direc- 
tions, and  do  most  earnestly  long  to  see  you.  In  the  meantime,  I  pass  ray 
time  with  Grocine,  Linacer,  and  Lilye  ;  the  first  being,  as  you  know,  the  director 
of  ray  life  in  your  absence;  the  second,  the  master  of  my  studies;  the  tliird, 
my  most  dear  companion." 
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GUMPSSS  OP  UXlVERSnr  LIFE,*   1674-88. 

Prideaux's  Letters  from  Christ  Church  College. 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  KIlis,  written  in  1G74,  he  speaks  of  the  Bisliop  of 
Winchester  s  Coiumissioucra,  who  liad  come  to  examine  his  colleges — Mugdulen, 
New  College,  and  Corpus.  *  In  town  on  (one)  of  their  inquiries  is  whither  any 
of  the  scholars  of  those  colledges  weare  pantaloons,  periwigues,  or  keep  dogs; 
but  which  is  most  materiall  is  their  inquiry  wither  any  buy  or  sel  places?'  *  If/ 
he  goes  on,  '  ho  can  recti  y  this  abuse,  wliich  is  crept  in  at  Magdalen's  and  New 
Colledge,  to  the  uotorous  scandale  of  the  University,  ho  will  do  us  a  considera- 
ble kindnesse,  and  gain  himself  much  credit;  but  I  thinke  not  that  he  is  able 
lioe  for  to  provide  against  this  in  such  a  manner  as  those  which  Lave  found  out 
soe  many  tricks  to  cheat  God  Almighty  and  their  own  consciences,  will  not  like- 
wise have  store  of  them  to  evade  all  his  provisions,  especiably  since  they  have 
the  old  politician  Satan  to  helpe  them  out  and  their  damd  averice  to  entice  them 
to  harkeu  to  his  counsel.'  Pretty  strong  this  against  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen 
and  New  College,  who  no  more  than  the  Fellows  of  All  Souls — Prideaux's 
special  aversion — or  those  of  Balliol  and  Exeter,  escape  the  slanders  which  ho 
pours  forth  against  them  as  compared  with  the  students  of  his  own  '  House.' 

In  a  letter  soon  after,  August  IStli,  1C74,  Prideaux  informs  Ellis  of  a  journey 
he  had  made  to  Oxford  in  'miserable  bad  company.'  The  coach,  it  seems,  held 
six  inside,  three  on  a  seat  On  one  side  of  Prideaux  was  a  '  pitiful  rogue,'  and 
on  the  other  a  lady  with  an  unmentionable  name,  which,  however,  the  old  di- 
vine  raps  out  on  this  occasion  in  all  its  simplicity.  But  iiis  wrath  was  chietiy 
directed  against  *two  scholiars'on  the  opposite  seat,  who  'violated  his  cars 
with  such  horrid,  di.<woluto,  and  profane  discourse,  as  I  scarce  should  have 
thought  the  divell  himselfe  dared  cither  to  use  or  teach  others,  were  it  not  that 
I  was  soe  unfortunate  as  to  have  this  miserable  experience  thereof.*  In  these 
young  men,  undergraduates  as  it  would  seem,  we  may  see  the  reaction  from 
Puritanical  strictness  produced  by  the  g^y  and  dissolute  reign  of  Charles  II. 
When  the  court  set  such  a  bad  example,  young  men  were  apt  not  only  to  fol- 
low, but  to  out-Herod  it.  After  all,  Mr.  R.  Fincher  and  Mr.  Daniel — these  were 
their  names — might  have  been  only  bad  specimens  of  their  class;  and  it  is  some 
consolation  to  u:^,  as  it  was  to  Prideaux,  to  learn  that  when  these  two  profane 
youths  played  off  some  of  their  pranks  on  a  company  of  carters,  they,  Fincher 
especially,  'got  sturdily  belabored  wiih  whips  and  prong-staves.' 

In  tho  same  letter  ho  turns  next  to  the  quarrel  tlien  raging  lx»twecn  *Diclc 
Peers  and  Anthony  Wood,'  about  tho  Latin  version  of  th.o  *  Antiquities  of  Ox- 
ford,' which  Peers  had  written  much  to  tho  discontent  of  the  author.  From 
words  it  appears  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  at  eating- 
houses  and  the  press  itself.  'But,'  says  Prideau-K,  ' Peers  always  coming  off 
with  a  bloody  no.se  or  a  black  eye;  ho  was  a  long  time  afraid  to  goe  anywhere 
where  he  might  chance  to  meet  liis  too  powerfull  adversary,  for  fear  of  another 
drubbeing,  till  he  was  pro-proctor;  and  now  Woods  is  as  much  afraid  to  meet 
him,  lest  he  should  exercise  his  authority  upon  him ;  and  although  ho  be  a  good 
bowzeing  blad,  yet  it  hath  been  observed  that  never  since  his  adversary  hath 
been  in  office  hath  ho  dared  to  be  out  afler  nine,  least  he  should  meet  him  and 
exact  the  rigor  of  the  statute  upon  him.'  What  a  picture  of  University  life  in 
the  seventeenth  century !  Two  scholars  and  masters  of  arts  tighting  at  pot- 
hou.ses  and  the  University  press,  and  one  only  restrained  from  continuing  to 
thrash  the  other  by  fear  of  the  bull-dogs  which,  as  pro-proctor,  he  might  let 
slip  at  him.  Over  all  this  strife,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  tho  boom  of  'Tom'  at 
nine,  then,  as  now,  striking  a  hundred  and  one  for  the  'students  of  the  House,' 
and  calling  on  all  members  of  the  University  to  be  within  the  walla  betimes. 

We  have  already  heard  him  say  that  Pembroke  was  only  fit  for  brutes,  but 
Balliol,  it  seems,  was  very  little,  if  at  all  better.  As  for  the  head,  Dr.  Good, 
though  Baxter  styled  him  'one  of  tho  most  peaceable,  moderate,  and  honest 
conformists  of  his  acquaintance,'  Prideaux  only  calls  him,  'an  honest  good  old 

•  From  nn  nrt:c!e  in  the  tendon  Qmarterlf  Heview  for  July.  1P77,  on  Humpkrof  Prideamx't 
I^tfr*.  nddresjied  to  John  Ellis,  in  th«  year*  1674  to  1688.  from  Christ  Churrh  College,  Oxford. 
T)mn  Pridenux  is  the  author  of  '  Cnnectimn  httwtm  the  Old  and  JN'nc  TentamenL*  He  and  Elli* 
were  students  of  Westminster,  and  went  up  tofetbcr  to  Christ  Church  in  1068,  where  Prideaux  re- 
tided  ai  Student,  Fellow,  and  Tutor  till  1688. 
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tost,'  rather  a  figure  of  fun,  in  short,  'who,  out  of  a.desire  to  be  a  fool  in  print,* 
had  lately  published  a  '  Dialopue  between  a  Protestant  and  a  new  converted 
Papist.'  But  that  was  not  all,  for  there  was  another  ridiculous  story  of  him, 
•  which,'  says  tho  charitable  Prideaux,  '  I  doe  not  well  beleeve ;  but,  however, 
you  shall  have  it.  There  is  over  against  Balliol  College  a  dingy,  horrid,  scan- 
dalous alehouse,  fit  fur  none  but  dra\'nien  and  tinkers,  and  such  us  by  goeing 
therq  have  made  themselves  equally  scandalous.  Here  the  Balliol  men  contin- 
ually ly.  and  by  perpetual  bubbeing  ad  art  to  their  natural  stupidity  to  make 
themselfes  perfect  sots.'  This  was  very  8h(x?king  to  Dr.  Good,  and  so  Prideaux 
proceeds,  'The  head  beeing  informed  of  this,  called  them  together,  and  in  a 
grave  speech  informed  them  of  the  mischiefs  of  that  hellish  liquor  cald  ale,  that 
it  destroyed  body  and  soul,  and  adviced  them  by  no  means  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  it.' 

So  far  so  pood  ;  'but  on  (one)  of  them,  not  willing  so  tamely  to  be  preached 
out  of  his  beloved  liquor,  made  reply  that  the  vite-chancellor's  men  druuko  ale 
at  tho  *' Split  Crow,"  and  why  should  not  they  to?'  This  nonplussed  tlio  old 
man,  who  posted  off  to  Dr.  Bathurst,  of  Trinity,  then  vice-chancellor,  the  dis- 
tinguished wit  and  Latin  scholar,  who  was  one  of  a  large  family,  six  Fons  of 
which  had  fallen  in  tho  king  s  service.  But  when  Dr.  Good  desired  his  brother 
head  to  prohibit  his  Fellows  from  drinking  ale,  Bathurst,  'being  formerly  an 
(sic)  old  lover  of  good  ale,  answered  him  roughly  that  there  was  no  hurt  in  ale, 
and  that  so  long  as  his  fellows  did  noe  worse,  ho  would  not  disturb  them.' 
"Whereupon  Dr.  Good  returned  to  his  Fellows,  and  told  them  ho  had  been  with 
tho  vice-chancellor,  'and  that  ho  had  told  him  there  was  noo  hurt  in  ale;  truely 
lie  thought  there  was,  but  now  being  informed  of  the  contrary,  since  the  vice- 
chancellor  gave  his  men  leave  to  drinke  ale,  ho  would  give  them  leave  to ;  so 
that,'  adds  Prideaux,  'now  they  may  be  sots  by  authority.'  Well  may  the  ex- 
isting Uead  and  Fellows  of  Balliol  exclaim,  when  they  read  this  story, — 

Tempora  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamar  in  illis. 

The  dingy,  scandalous  ale-house  opposite  Balliol  perished  long  ag^,  when  Broad 
street  was  made,  and  along  with  it  has  perished  the  '  bubbeing '  of  tho  Fellows, 
which  drew  down  on  them  such  ridicule  in  the  time  of  Prideaux. 

Duchess  of  Cleveland  and  Nel  Gicyn. 

Just  at  this  time  (1674)  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  world.  The  Duchess 
of  Cleveland  came  to  Oxford  to  place  her  son  at  the  University,  and  sent  for 
'Mr.  Dean.'  leaving  the  whole  matter  in  his  hands.  'Her  third  son  was  with 
lier,  who,  as  she  said,  being  born  in  Oxford  among  the  schollars,  was  to  live 
some  considerable  time  amongst  them,  especially  since  he  is  far  more  apt  to  re- 
ceive instructions  than  his  eldest  brother,  whom  she  confesscth  to  be  a  very 
kockish  idle  boy.  The  momeing  before  she  went,  she  sate  at  least  an  hour  in 
her  coach,  that  everybody  might  see  her.'  Further  on  we  see  another  of  the 
king's  mistresses  on  very  easy  terms  with  him.  The  townspeople  of  Oxford 
having  a  dispute  with  the  king  as  to  their  town  clerk,  sent  a  deputation  to  him 
at  Newmarket,  and  there  Alderman  "Wright  was  much  scandalized  ;  f(  r  'it  seems 
when  the  Alderman  was  at  Newmarket  with  his  petition,  tho  king  walking  in  the 
feilds  met  Nel  Gwyn,  and  Nel  calld  to  him,  "Charles,  1  hope  I  shall  have  your 
company  at  night,  shall  I  not?" '  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Prideaux 
in  speaking  of  the  king  and  his  mistresses  and  their  children,  does  not  scruple 
to  put,  as  tho  French  say,  the  dots  over  the  i's.  Thus  when  old  Cartwright  of 
Aynhoe,  whom,  in  his  phonetic  spelling,  he  calls  '  Cartret  of  Ano,'  dies  and 
leaves  120,000/.  in  money,  and  8,000/.  a  year  in  land,  which  fell  to  his  grand- 
children, two  little  girls  getting  '25,000/.  a  peice,'  he  adds:  'I  suppose  the  king 
may  put  in  for  some  of  liis  bastards.  That  which  he  hath  here  with  us' — tho 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  son  of  Ciiarles  and  tho  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  men- 
tioned before — 'is  kept  very  orderly,  but  will  ever  be  very  simple,  and  scarce,  I 
beleive,  ever  attain  to  the  reputation  of  not  beeing  thought  a  fooL' 

Suicide  and  Simony. 

'Yesterday,  at  10  in  the  morning,'  Prideaux  writes:  'David  "Whitford  (an 
old  Westminster  and  student  of  "the  House" — Christ  Church,  who  had  not 
found  the  civil  war — in  which  he  had  served  in  some  capacity,  although 
educated  for  the  church — a  school  of  temperance)  was  found  dead  in  his  cham- 
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ber,  haveing  been  the  night  before  and  that  very  morning  at  eight  very  well. 
He  had  not  on  (one)  fartliing  in  his  pocket,  although  he  had  received  9/.  within 
ten  days  before;  but  all  was  spent  in  ale,  he  haveing  been  drunke  almost  every 
night  since  he  came  hither.  He  was  fond  falln  back  upon  his  bed  halfe  dressed, 
with  a  brandy -bottle  in  on  hand,  and  the  corck  in  the  other ;  he  findeing  him- 
selfe  ill,  ns  it  seemeth,  was  goeing  to  take  a  dram  for  refreshment ;  but  death 
came  between  tlio  cup  and  the  lips:  and  this  is  the  end  of  Davy.'  This  end 
was  sad  enough  though  Prideaux  treats  it  rather  jocosely ;  but  something  waa 
afterward  discovered  which  it  appears  shocked  him  and  Mr.  Dean  more  than- 
Davy's  death  itself;  this  something  being  no  less  than  simony;  for  'Mr.  Deao 
comming  into  his  chamber  on  the  noise  of  this  accident,  we  searched  to  se  what 
he  had  left.  Among  his  papers  I  by  chance  light  on  a  bond  ready  drawn  up  to 
be  sealed,  by  which  Davy  bound  himselfe  to  give  5002.  for  a  parsenago  by  such  a 
day,  or  resign  it  again.  The  horror  of  tliis  crime,  joined  to  the  rest  of  his  bade 
life,  hath  made  death  appear  very  dismall  unto  me.'  To  relieve  his  mind,  he 
tells  his  friend  what  Dr.  Fell  is  doing  at  the  press,  but  somehow  or  other  every 
thing  seems  to  turn  to  scandal  in  Pridcaux's  hand,  and  even  the  University 
Press  is  not  exempt  from  it  'The  Press?,'  ho  writes  on  January  24th,  1676, 
'  hath  often  furnished  me  with  something  to  tell  you.'  On  this  occasion,  Pri- 
deaux's  sworn  foes,  the  Fellows  of  All  Souls,  whom  he  had  hated  more  than  all 
the  Fellows  of  all  the  other  colleges,  had  secretly  had  some  of  Aretin's  infamous 
prints — Prideaux  calls  them  *  Postures  '—engraved  and  struck  off  at  tiie  Univer- 
sity Press.  Dr.  Fell  discovered  this  design  by  going  to  the  press  late.  '  How 
ho  tooko  to  Undo  his  Press  working  at  such  an  employment  I  leave  you  to 
imagin.  The  prints  and  plates  he  had  seased,  and  threatens  the  owners  of  them 
with  expulsion ;  and  I  thinko  they  would  deserve  it  were  they  of  any  other 
colledgo  then  All  Souls;  but  there  I  will  allow  them  to  be  vertuous  that  are  la- 
civious  only  in  pictures.  That  college  in  my  esteem  is  a  scandalous  place.' 
Further  on  he  gloats  over  the  story  as  he  tells  Ellis  how  the  dean  had  called 
*  sixty  of  these  cuts  in  which  had  got  abroad,'  and  committed  them,  very  prop- 
erly, to  the  fire;  but  though  he  hated  the  All  Souls'  men,  he  was  afraid  of  their 
vengeance.  '  I  must  desire  you  to  k  t  noe  on  (one)  know  from  whom  you  have 
such  like  intelligence.  The  All  Souls'  nien  from  on  end  to  the  other  have  all 
declared  w:ir  against  mo  already  for  sayeiug  they  had  no  famous  man  since 
Digs' — Dudley  Digges,  who  died  in  1G43 — 'and  that  they  had  lived  on  his 
credit  ever  since.  If  they  sliould  know  this  to,  they  would  hamstring  me ; 
therefore  you  must  be  sure  to  keep  secret  for  fear  of  the  worst ;  for  1  assure 
you  they  are  terrible  fellows  at  some  things.'  Not  altogether  an  idle  fear  in  a 
time  when  men  were  assassinated,  like  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,  in  their  coaches 
in  London,  and  when  hired  bullies  split  Dryden's  nose  for  writing  libels. 

Admiral  Van  Trump  vanquished  by  an  Oxford  Don. 

It  was  shortly  before  this  time,  in  January,  1675,  that  Oxford  was  visited  by 
one  of  the  heroes  on  the  Dutch  side  in  the  late  war  with  Holland.  No  less  a 
personage  than  Admiral  Van  Trump,  as  Prideaux  calls  him,  came  to  see  the 
University,  and  the  dean  and  the  University  authorities  were  sore  put  to  it  to 
do  him  honor.  It  was  not  that  ho  wanted  much,  for  his  tastes  were  very  sim- 
ple; salt-junk  and  brandy  being  the  only  things  that  seemed  to  please  'his 
pallet.'  '  He  had  much  respect  shown  him  here,'  says  Prideaux.  The  Univer- 
sity wished  to  make  him  a  doctor,  but  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
'  He  was  much  gazed  at  by  the  boys' — undergraduates — 'who,  perchance,  won- 
dered to  finde  him,  whom  they  had  found  so  famous  in  Gazets,  to  be  at  best  but 
a  drunkeing,  greazy  Dutchman.'  'Speed,'  says  Prideaux,  'stayed  in  town  on 
purpose  to  drink  with  him,  which  is  the  only  thing  he  is  good  for;  and  for  feare 
he  should  lose  soo  commendable  a  quality,  he  dayly  exerciseth  it,  for  want  of 
better  company,  with  Price,  our  butler,  and  Rawlins,  the  Plunjber,  with  whom 
he  spendeth  al  the  time  he  is  here  either  in  the  brandy-shop  or  tavern.'  For 
the  honor  of  the  University  over  its  cups,  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  Speed  (he 
was  M.D.  of  St.  John's  College)  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  he  defeated 
the  Dutchman  in  his  own  element — brandy.  '  We  got,'  said  Prideaux,  writing 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1675,  'a  greater  victory  over  Van  Trump  here  than  all 
your  sea-captains  in  London ;  he  confesseing  that  he  was  more  drunke  here 
than  anywhere  else  since  he  came  into  England,  which  I  think  very  little  to  the 
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honor  of  our  university.  Dr.  Speed  was  the  chiefe  man  that  encountered  him, 
who,  mustering  up  about  five  or  six  more  as  able  men  as  himself  at  wine  and 
brandy,  got  the  Dutchman  to  the  Crown  Tavern,  and  there  soe  plyed  liim  with 
both,  that  at  twelve  at  night  they  were  fain  to  carry  him  to  his  lodgeings.' 

John  Locke  al  Oxford  in  1675 — Expulsion  in  1684. 

In  the  political  movements  of  the  time  theiie  letters  show  Prideaux  to  have 
played  the  pnrt  of  a  spy  on  those  at  Oxford  suspected  of  liberal  feelings.  And 
it  so  happened  that  tiiere  was  one  illustrious  man,  a  student  of  Christ  Church 
and  an  old  Westminster  scholar,  over  whom  and  his  movements  Prideaux 
seemed  to  think  it  his  special  duty  to  spy  and  to  report.  Tiiis  was  John  Locke, 
whose  early  CDnnection  and  obligations  to  Ashley  were  well  known.  .  .  .  Tlie 
tlrst  notice  wo  iiave  of  John  Locke — whom  he  always  calls  Lock — is  in  16T5, 
when  Prideaux  writes  to  KUis,  'Lock  and  Ilodgea  are  both  here.  Lock  lialh 
wriggled  info  Ireland's  faculty-place,  and  intendeth  this  act  to  proceed  Dr.  in 
physick.  which  will  be  a  great  kindnessc  to  tis,  we  not  being  above  four  to  bear 
the  wiiojo  charge  of  the  act  supper.'  In  1676.  Prideaux  tells  ua  he  has  gone 
abroad,  and  wo  know  from  other  sources  that  he  stayed  abroad  till  1670.  for  the 
benefit  of  his  iioalth.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  England  when  Shaftesbury 
was  restored  to  favor,  and  then  we  hear  sometliing  more  about  hifn  from  Pri- 
deaux. Tims,  in  1081,  he  asserts  that  John  Locke  was  the  author  of  tiie  pam- 
phlet entitled,  'Noe  Protestant  Plot,'  though  Locke,  in  a  letter  written  to  Lord 
Pembroke,  most  solemnly  denied  it.  In  1682,  just  afler  the  passage  about 
Shaftesbury's  imprisonment  in  tlie  Tower  quoted  above.  Prideaux  writes,  'John 
Lock  lives  a  very  cunning,  unintelligible  life  here,  beeing  two  days  in  town  and 
three  out.  and  noe  one  knows  where  ho  goes,  or  when  he  goes,  or  when  he  re- 
' turns.  Cortaiinly  there  is  some  Whig  intreaguo  a-manageing,  but  here  not  a 
word  of  politics  comes  from  him ;  nothing  of  news  or  ouglit  else  concerning  our 
present  affdirs;  as  if  he  were  not  at  all  concerned  in  them.  If  any  one  asks  him 
what  news  when  he  returns  from  a  progresse,  his  answer  is,  "We  know  noth- 
ing." '  And,  a  day  or  two  after,  *  Where  J.  L.  goes  I  cannot  by  any  means 
lean),  all  his  voyages  beeing  so  cunningly  contrived ;  sometimes  he  will  goe  to 
some  acquaintances  of  his  near  the  town,  and  then  he  will  let  any  one  know 
where  he  is :  but  at  other  times,  when  I  am  assured  he  goes  elsewhere,  noe  one 
knows  where  he  goes,  and  therefore  the  other  is  only  made  use  of  for  a  blind. 
He  hath  in  his  last  sally  been  absent  at  least  ten  days,  where  I  cannot  learn. 
Last  nigiit  he  returned ;  and  sometimes  he  himselfo  goes  out  and  leaves  his  man 
behind,  who  shall  then  to  be  often  seen  in  the  quadrangle  to  make  people  be- 
leive  his  master  is  at  home,  for  he  will  let  noe  one  come  to  his  chamber,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  certain  when  he  is  there  or  when  he  is  absent.  I  fancy  there 
are  projects  afiwt.'  On  October  24th,  1683,  Shaftesbury  having  fled  on  the  19th 
of  that  month,  Prideaux  writes,  'John  Lock  lives  very  quietly  with  us,  and  not 
a  word  ever  drops  from  his  mouth  that  discovers  anything  of  his  heart  within. 
Now  his  master  is  fled,  1  suppose  we  shall  have  him  altogeather.  He  seems  to 
bo  a  man  of  very  good  converse,  and  that  wo  have  of  him  with  content ;  as  for 
what  else  ho  is  he  keeps  it  to  himselfe,  and  therefore  troubles  not  us  with  it,  nor 
we  hira.'  What  a  vexation  this  reticent,  self-contained  nature,  that  would  not 
commit  itself,  must  have  been  to  gossiping  Prideaux  I  But,  though  baffled, 
they  could  not  let  Locke  rest.  In  1 684,  when  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  discov- 
ered, Prideau-x  writes,  'Our  friend  John  Lock  is  likewise  become  a  brother  suf- 
ferer with  tiiem.  As  soon  as  the  plot  was  discovered  he  cunningly  stole  away 
from  u.^,  and  in  halfe  a  yeare's  time  noe  one  knew  where  he  was.  At  last  he 
began  to  appear  in  Holland,  and  the  last  account  we  had  of  him  from  thence 
was  that  ho  had  consorted  himselfo  with  Dane  of  Taunton,  and  they  two  had 
taken  a  lodgeing  together  in  Amsterdam.  We  have  been  told  orders  have  been 
given  at  court  to  inquire  after  him ;  however,  the  bishop — Dr.  Fell — is  resolved 
to  know  where  he  is,  or  put  him  out  of  beeing  student  of  Christ  Church,  a  cita- 
tion being  flxed  up  in  the  hall  to  summon  him  to  appear  and  give  an  account 
of  his  absence  on  the  first  day  of  January  next.'  In  November.  1684,  we  hear 
*  Lock  is  expelled  by  the  king's  special  command.' 

When  William  Cardonnel,  an  old  Westminster  scholar,  and  then  Fellow  of 
HertOD,  'a  very  fretful,  peevish  man,'  bangs  himself  at  bis  study  door,  having 
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been  forced  to  beg  pardon  on  bis  knees  of  tbe  warden,  Prideaux  is  naturally  full 
of  the  strange  story,  and  could  not  explain  till  ho  wrote,  '  It  seems  he  had  lived 
with  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  as  prseceptor  to  his  grandson,  where,  haveing  been 
poisened  by  Hobs,  on  his  return  hither,  blasphemy  and  atheisme  was  his  most 
frequent  talk,  of  which  beeing  at  last  sensible,  this,  it's  supposed,  precipitated 
him  into  despair.'  When,  after  Colied^e's  trial,  Dr.  Liimphiro,  principal  of  Hart 
Hall,  falls  mad  of  a  cold,  it  is  said  caught  at  tiie  trial,  Prideaux  will  not  believe 
it,  for  he  knows  better.  'For  my  part,  I  attribute  it  to  his  gluttony,  ho  beeing 
the  greatest  eater  that  I  ever  knew.'  In  the  same  letter,  he  relates  with  glee 
the  troubles  which  the  Fellows  of  All  Souls  had  got  into  by  being  detected  in 
selling  their  places,  and  how  they  had  been  disgraced  by  an  injunction  from  the 
archbishop,  and  a  mandnmus  from  the  king  to  elect  as  Fellow  'one  Sayer,  son  to 
tho  king's  cooke,  wliich  causeth  great  disturbance  among  them.'  Sometimes^ 
alas!  there  is  a  scandal  to  tell  of  within  *the  House'  itself,  as  when,  in  1G82,  one 
letter  contains  two  such  stories ;  tiio  first  being  that  it  had  been  found  out  that 
Mr.  Penny,  to  whom  a  Christ  Church  living  had  been  given,  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years  married  to  an  alewife's  daughter  in  Islip ;  the  other  that  Mr.  Charles 
Allestree  had  married  *  the  most  scandalously  bad  that  any  fellow  hath  don  I 
beleive  for  these  many  years,  his  wife  being  one  Mother  Yalden,  an  old  alowife 
with  an  house  full  of  children.  Its  one  of  the  greatest  disgraces  that  hath  hap- 
pened to  our  College  a  long  while.'  Again,  when  in  June,  1681,  there  was  to 
be  an  election  for  a  new  esquire  bedel,  Prideaux  writes,  'We  are  now  busy 
about  the  election  of  a  new  Esquire  Beadle,  Mr.  Minshul,  one  of  them,  haveing 
made  himself  top-heavy  by  drinkcing  too  much  last  Tuesday  night,  fell  off  his 
horse  and  broke  his  neck.' 

Prideaux's  Escape  from  Christ  Oiurch. 

One  of  Prideaux's  nccomplishments  was  that  of  being  an  Oriental  scholar. 
With  regard  to  Pococke,  'the  good  doctor,'  who  planted  the  fig-tree  which  is 
still  trained  to  the  wall  at  the  back  of  a  set  of  rooms  in  Tom  Quad,  and  proves 
rather  oppressive  to  the  inmates  when  it  puts  forth  its  leaves — with  regard  to 
him,  there  could  be  nothing  in  Prideaux's  mind  but  veneration  and  love.  But 
Pococke  might  die,  and  then  he  must  have  a  successor:  and  in  Oxford  two 
might  claim  the  succession — Prideaux,  and  the  keeper  of  Bodley's  Library, 
Hyde.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Prideaux's  reverence  for  Pococke  was  only 
equaled  by  his  abhorrence  of  Hyde.  We  suppose  it  was  only  the  old  story  of 
the  two  letters.  There  were  two  of  a  trade.  But  early  in  these  letters  Pri- 
deaux describes  his  rival  Hyde  as  a  poor  creature,  a  Jerry  Sneak  of  those  days. 
In  1C75,  he  writes,  'Our  Library  Keeper  Hyde,  at  present  lyeth  under  heavy 
afTliction.     The  story  is  pleasant,  and  therefore  I  will  relate  it  at  full.     I  suppose 

you  know  he  married  an  old  w here  about  Ibur  or  five  years  since,  who 

both  domineered  over  the  poor  fool  most  infamously  ever  since,  and  having  late- 
ly found  him  too  familiar  with  her  maid,  began  to  mistrust  him  of  makeing  lovo 
to  her,  and  challenged  him  for  it.  The  poor  man,  to  appease  his  wife,  took  a 
formal  outh  on  the  Bible  he  designed  noe  such  thing  with  the  mayd  as  he  was 
accused  of;  but  this  not  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  wife,  she  beat  him  soe 
basely  that  ho  hath  kept  his  chamber  these  too  months,  and  is  now  in  danger 
of  looseiug  his  hand,  which  he  made  use  of  only  to  defend  the  blows  and  beg 
mercy.'  Such  a  poor  creature  Prideaux  was  slow  to  admit  as  his  rival,  and  in 
1682,  when  there  was  an  alarm  about  'the  good  doctor's'  health,  and  he  and 
Ellis  began  to  correspond  about  the  succession,  be  would  not  even  mention 
Hyde  as  a  competitor,  though  ho  adroitly  complains  that  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  to 
whom  Ellis  was  then  secretary,  should  have  sent  his  Arabic  letters  to  '  soe  egre- 
gious a  donee '  as  Hyde  to  translate . . . '  who  doth  not  onderstand  common  sense 
in  his  own  language,  and  therefore  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  can  render  sense 
of  anything  that  is  writ  in  another.'  Shortly  before  this,  Prideaux  had  received 
the  first  installment  of  his  subserviency  to  the  Stuarts,  his  second  was  to  come 
for  his  conversion  to  the  interests  of  William  III.  This  first  installement  was  a 
prebendal  stall  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  which  he  owed  to  the  favor  of  Finch,  now 
Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  the  second  was  his  advancement 
to  the  Deanery.  The  Dean  he  found  in  occupancy  was  Henry  Fairfax,  who  as 
master  of  Magdalen  College,  resisted  tbe  aggressions  of  James  II.,  and  who 
turned  out  at  Norwich,  according  to  Prideaux,  *a  horrid  sot' 
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THOMAS  WARTON.— 1728-1790. 

Thomas  Warton  was  born  at  Basingstoke  in  1728;  admitted 
commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1743;  elected  scholar  in 
1744,  and  took  liis  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1760,  and  succeeded  to  a 
fellowship  in  1751,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  college, 
partly  occupied  as  tutor,  and  partly  in  literary  occupations.  In 
1757  he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry,  and  in  1771  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  small  living  of  Kiddington,  in  Oxfordshire.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  rests  on  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1774,  the  second  in  1778,  and  the 
third  in  1781.  His  poems,  although  few  and  occasional,  rank  high 
with  the  best  descriptive,  romantic  and  humorous  pieces  of  the 
same  character,  in  the  language.  His  notices  of  Oxford  and  Win- 
chester School  life  are  thought  to  be  highly  graphic. 

PROGRESS  OP  DISCOXTEXT. 

"When  now  mature  iu  classic  knowledge, 

Tlie  joyful  youth  is  sent  to  college, 

liis  father  comes,  a  vicar  plain, 

At  Oxford  bred,  in  Anna  a  reign, 

And  tlius  iu  form  of  humble  suitor, 

Bowing  accosts  a  reverend  tutor, 

"Sir,  Tm  a  Glo'siershire  divine, 

And  this  my  eldest  son  of  nine ; 

My  wife's  ambition  and  my  own 

Was  that  this  child  should  wear  a  gown; 

ril  warrant  that  his  good  behavior 

Will  justity  your  future  fuvor; 

And  for  his  parts,  to  tell  the  truth, 

My  son's  a  very  forward  youth ; 

Has  Horace  all  by  heart — ^you'd  wonder — 

And  mouths  out  Homer's  Greek  like  thunder. 

If  you'd  examine — and  admit  him, 

A  scholarship  would  nicely  tit  him: 

That  he  succeeds  'tis  ten  to  one ; 

Your  vote  and  interest,  sir!" — 'Tis  done. 

Our  pupil's  hopes,  though  twice  defeated, 
Are  with  a  scholarship  completed: 
A  scholarship  but  half  maintains, 
And  college  rules  are  heavy  chains : 
In  garret  dark  he  smokes  and  puns, 
A  prey  to  discipline  and  duns; 
And  now  intent  on  new  designs, 
Sighs  for  a  fellowship — and  tines. 

When  nine  full  tedious  winters  past, 
That  utmost  wish  is  crown'd  at  last: 
But  the  rich  prizp,  no  sooner  got, 
Again  he  quarrels  with  his  lot; 
These  fellowships  are  pretty  things, 
We  live  indeed  like  petty  kings : 
But  who  can  bear  to  waste  his  whole  age 
Amid  the  dullness  of  a  college, 
Bebarr'd  the  common  joys  of  life. 
And  that  prime  bliaa—a  loving  wife  I 
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0 1  what's  a  table  richly  spread 

Without  a  woman  at  its  head ! 

Would  some  snug  benefice  but  fall, 

Te  feastSf  ye  dinners  I  farewell  all  I 

To  offices  Vd  bid  adieu. 

Of  Dean,  Vice-Pres.— of  Bursar,  too  ; 

Come  joys  that  rural  quiet  yields, 

Come,  tithes,  and  house,  and  fhiitflil  fields. 

Too  fond  of  freedom  and  of  ease 
A  patron's  vanity  to  please, 
Lonj;  time  he  watches,  and  by  stealth, 
£ach  frail  incumbent's  doubtful  health: 
At  length — and  in  his  fortieth  year, 
A  living  drops — two  hundred  dear! 
With  breast  elate  beyond  expression, 
He  hurries  down  lo  take  possession. 
With  rapture  views  the  sweet  retreat — 
What  a  convenient  house !  how  neat  I 
For  fuel  here's  sufficient  wood : 
Pray  God  the  cellars  may  be  good  I 
Tlie  garden — that  must  be  new  planned — 
Shall  these  oKl-fashioned  yew-trees  stand? 
O'er  yonder  vac:int  plot  shall  rise 
The  tiow'ry  FJinib  of  thousand  dyes: — 
Yon  wall,  that  feels  the  southern  ray, 
Shall  blush  with  ruddy  fruitage  gay : 
While  thick  beneath  its  aspect  warm 
O'er  well-rang'd  hives  the  bees  shall  swann, 
From  which,  ere  long,  of  golden  gleam, 
Metheglin's  luscious  Juice  shall  stream. 
Up  )'on  green  slope,  of  hazels  trim, 
An  avenue  so  cool  and  dim 
Shall  to  an  arbor,  at  the  end, 
In  spite  of  gout^  entice  a  friend. 
My  predecess<.>r  loved  devotion — 
But  of  a  garden  had  no  notion. 

Continuing  tiiis  fantastic  farce  on, 
He  now  commences  country  parson. 
To  make  his  character  entire, 
He  weds — a  cousin  of  the  'squire; 
Not  over  weiglity  in  the  purse, 
But  manv  doctors  have  done  worse: 
And  thou;^^!)  she  boasts  no  charms  divine, 
Yet  she  can  carve  and  make  birch  wine. 

Thus  fixt,  content  ho  taps  his  barrel, 
Exhorts  his  neighbors  not  to  quarrel ; 
Finds  his  churchwardens  have  discerning 
Both  in  good  liquor  and  good  learning : 
With  tithes  his  bams  replete  he  sees, 
And  chuckles  o'er  his  surplice  fees; 
Studies  to  tind  out  latent  dues, 
And  regulates  the  state  of  pews ; 
Rides  a  sleek  mare  with  purp'e  housing. 
To  share  the  monthly  club's  carousing ; 
Of  Oxford  pranks  facetious  tolls. 
And — but  on  Sunday — hears  no  bells ; 
Sends  presents  of  his  choicest  fruit, 
And  prunes  himself  each  sapless  shoot; 
Plants  cauliflowers  and  boasts  to  rear 
The  earliest  melons  of  the  year ; 
Thinks  alteration  charming  work  is, 
Keeps  Bantam  cockB|  and  feeds  hia  turkeys: 
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is  to  receive  the  fee'  and  to  lecture  once  a  week  to  all  stndents.    Each  tator 
to  have  a  class  of  ei^ht  students  and  one  scholar  who  are  to  continue  under 
his  special  care  for  their  career  of  sixteen  term  . 
The  Revenue  of  the  Principal  to  I  e  «SU.  6».  8d. 
"  *'       each  Tutor  or  Senior  ««.  ll».  Sd, 

**  **       each  Junior  Fellow  m.  13a.  4d 

"  **        each  Student  13Z.  6».  «d 

«*  '♦       each  Probationer  Student «.  Ida.  id. 

**  ♦*       each  Scholar  4i.  8s.  4d. 

These  stipends  are  only  to  be  augmented  bv  an  allowance  of  6(2.  per  diem 
for  Commons,  for  8L  weeks,  making  an  addition  of  bl.  Sa.  6d.  per  annum  for 
each  memher  of  the  foundation. 

Any  person  of  superior  condition  to  pay  double  fees,  &c.,  and  to  be  *  dis- 
tinguished tho'  not  hy  a  different  govm  yet  by  a  tuft  upon  his  oap^  varying 
according  to  the  different  rank  in  which  he  is  admitted.* 

One  tutor  is  to  lodge  in  the  middle  room  of  tlie  middle  stairca  e  in  each 
angle  of  the  r oil cge  Court  [Hence,  according  to  Nic.  Amherst  (Appendix 
to  TerrcB-Pilius,  1736,  p.  295,  n. ),  they  were  nicknamed  Anglera.]    Each  com- 

Eartmcnt  shall  contain  an  outward  room,  a  t  ed-place,  and  a  stndv.  One 
ed-maker  fa  man  or  elderly  woman)  assisted  by  a  son  or  servant,  who  shall 
lodge  in  the  tutor's  suite  and  serve  him  out  of  the  hours  of  their  common 
service,  to  have  care  of  each  angle,  i.  e  of  15  sets  of  room»»  apiece. 

8  2.  Morning  prayers  on  common  days  at  6.80  or  7.80  according  to  the 
time  of  year.  On  Lltanv  days  tho  second  service  at  9.  Fines  of  2d.  for 
absence  or  bad  behavior  in  chapel. 

Evening  prayer  at  6.S0  p.  m. 

Immediately  after  first  service  on  Sundays  and  Holidays  in  term^  shall 
follow  a  very  short  eaplication  of  some  part  of  the  Church  CcUechtsmy  or 
instruction  in  some  morat  duty.  In  a  mannT  useful  to  the  servants.  On 
Sundays  at  8  or  9  p.m.  a  Catecnetical  or  T/'ieologiccd  lecture  for  under- 
graduates. All  to  communicate  on  Xmas  Day,  baster  Day,  Whitsun-day, 
the  first  Sunday  in  every  term,  and  at  the  admission  of  a  new  principal. 
Undergraduates  to  read  in  course  in  chapel  on  surp  ice  day;  and  on  other 
days  the  2d  lcs>on  for  the  morning  before  dinner,  and  the  2d  le  son  for  the 
evening  before  supper,  in  hall,  when  all  shall  be  present.  None  to  ri  e  from 
table  without  leave  till  the  second  grace  is  said.  The  college  ofllcers  may 
examine  the  reader  as  to  his  comprehension  of  the  chapter.  iHe  -  hall  write 
explanations  of  the  difficulties  in  the  les  ons  instead  of  his  weekly  theme, 
disputation  or  translation. 

%  8.  Oaths  on  admission.  9  4.  The  Principal  to  I  e  chosen  from  the 
Westminster  students  of  Christ  (  hurch  by  the  (  hancellor  of  Oxford. 

6  5.  There  snail  be  Lectures  (1)  by  tho  Principal  to  all  undcrgniduates  on 
Thursdays;  (2)  by  the  Tutors  to  their  respective  clas  es  on  M.  Tuesdays, 
W.  F  ;  (8)  ^■y  the  officers  or  their  assistants  at  9  p.m.  on  Tu.  Th.  Sat.  and  on 
Sundays  at  8  p.m.  in  winter,  9  p.m.  in  summer. 

Disputations  4  to  5  p.m.  :  of  Undergraduates  (beginning  from  Ea  tcr  term 
in  their  second  year)  on  M.  W.  in  Philosophy  (Logic,  Etliics,  Physics  and 
Metaphysics);  of  H.  A.  on  Fridays  in  Divinity  All  person  *  to  take  their 
turn  in  seniority  of  being  respondents  and  prior  opponents  Notice  to  be 
given,  a  term  in  advance,  of  the  subjects  and  persons  required  in  the  dis- 
putations. And  in  order  to  give  interest  to  the  proceedings  the  college  mod- 
erator i  to  order  the  same  questions  to  be  disputed  in  college,  as  any  of  the 
society  are  intending  to  take  up  in  their  pul>lic  exercises  in  the  schools,  i  'n 
these  occasions  only  those  of  B.  A.  degree  may  take  part  in  philoaopMcal 
disputations. 

*  The  Respondent  and  Opponent  shall  each  of  them,  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  disputation,  i»reml8e  something  relating  to  them  in  certain  speeiJies 
commonly  called  supposition  and  opposition  speechc!*,  wliich  shall  not  be  bare 
transcripts  out  of  philosophical  or  theological  books ;  but  the  former  a  short 
state  of  the  question,  shewing  in  what  respect  the  question  is  true,  in  what 
false,  with  the  application  of  such  distinctions  as  arc  to  be  met  witli  in  tlioso 
books  which  treat  of  the  questions  to  I  e  disputed  upon;  the  IcUter  an  elusive 
speech,  treating  plausi  ly  of  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  known  part 
of  a  dcclaimant  wi  o  holds  the  wrong  side  of  the  thesis;  unless  the  question 
may  be  sucli  as  mav  bo  well  supported  by  good  arguments  on  both  sides.' 
[ThU  wa^  probably  the  original  function  of  the  Tenxe-FUius  at  Oxford,  and 
the  Prcevarieator  at  l  ambridge  1 

Undergraduates  (even  when  not  in  residence)  to  make  a  theme  or  a  deda- 
mation  or  a  translation  every  week  in  full  term.  Declamations  in  Englisli 
during  their  t.*d  and  8d,  and  J  atin  during  their  4th  year.    Translations  from 
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Latin  Into  Enficlls^«  or  English  into  Latin,  or  by  adTanced  stndents  into 
Greek,  to  he  looked  over  by  the  tutors  on  Saturday  at  4  p.m.,  and  corrected 
in  the  following  week,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  reading  or  recitation  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  morning.  Permission  may  be  given  to  any  that  has  a  genius 
that  way,  to  write  English  verse  Instead. 

^Bachelors  of  Arts  for  the  Istaix  term«  which  they  aim  to  keep  towards 
their  Master's  Da^ra^  shall  nead  in  the  CMeae  as  an  «xcrcise  of  the  house 
the  Six  SMetMi  LSstures  (one  every  term  i  which  are  afterwards  to  be  read,  by 
those  in  tbc  schools  as  an  exercise  of  the  University  for  the  said  degree : 
and  in  every  of  the  other  terms  to  be  kept  for  the  aaid  degree,  they  shall 
make  and  pu>ilick1v  -peak  or  read  a  short  aenrum  upon  a  text  of  Scripture 
assigned  them  by  the  PHnoipal.  Without  the  performance  of  this  exercise 
they  '-hall  neither  keep  the  term  nor  receive  a  testimonHim  for  orders,  nor  an 
instrument  of  leaoe  to  go  ta  another  house.*  [A  Heeimigrare:  sUU  less  a 
bene  discessU.] 

Two  Undergraduates  a  week  to  deliver  narrtUion  [cp.  p.  119,  above. 
These  *  collections'  are  comiaonplace  beauties,  dlfBcultles,  and  other  note- 
worthy  references  from  four  classic  authors  chosen  fOr  each  student  by  his 
tutor,  in  the  way  of  elegant  extracts  to  be  recitodj  instead  of  their  theme  or 
translation 

%  6  The  Priiufipai  Is  to  have  the  aole  nomination  of  servants^  assistants; 
also  of  the  tutors,  only  they  may  not  e  his  own  or  his  wife's  relations  *eveii 
to  the  fourth  remove  inclusive,^  except  at  the  visltor*s  recommendation ;  ha 
shall  t>e  present  at  all  exercises ;  sha  I  visit  stndents  in  their  room*,  repri- 
mand them  when  neces  ary,  preside  over  a  ttdor's  meeiing  fortnightly  in  his 
own  lodgings,  as  hurscur  shall  hold  two  audits  a  year.  He  may  take  one 
private  pupil  only,  and  that  in  excess  of  tlie  statuable  mimber  of  students 
(S3).  If  a  tutor's  place  fall  vacant  within  the  first  year  of  hiA  principalship 
he  may  take  the  duties  and  stipend  himscif.  The  Irlnclpal  shall » e  removed 
if  he  accept  any  other  lecturcshin,  professorship,  care  of  souls,  dignity 
reauirinz  him  to*  break  the  statutable  residence,  Ac  ,  Ac, 

I  7.  The  TYttor  shall  Instruct  their  classes  1  hour  per  diem*  for  the  first 
year  in  clashes  ^compoiitlon  and  tranalotlon) and  theology;  for  the  three 
next  Mn  Universit}/  Learning,  not  exclusive  of  other:  for  the  three  several 
weeks  immediately  preceding  Christmas- day ^  Easter-day,  and  Whitsunday^  in 
Divinity  Proper  to  that  season:  for  two  rcveral  vacations  of  the  year.  In 
whatsoever  the  Tutor  ^hall  think  useful  to  them.*  Bnt  a*  few  probably  will 
then  stay  up,  two  of  the  tutors  may  be  absent  for  either  half  of  each  vaca- 
tion, and  only  one  of  the  two  then  in  residence  need  lecture  each  day. 
Tutors  shall  criticise  their  pupils*  themes,  Ac.^  »ee  that  they  do  them  in  good 
time;  shall  always  commence  a  lecture  l>y  examining  them  in  the  lost;  they 
ahall  frequently  visit  pupils  in  their  chambers ;  shall  with  the  Principal^ 
■anction  appoint  them  *  what  trcuiers  they  shall  deal  with  for  necessaries . . . 
ahall  insist  upon  it  that  no  pupil ...  do  contract  any  InHmaeies  with  trades- 
men or  their  families;  nor  accept  of  invitations  to  their  houses,  nor  intro- 
duce them  to  entertainments  at  hii  cham'  er.* 

*  The  quarterly  aUowanoe  to  scholars  *  is  to  bo  paid  back  into  the  tntor*s 
hand,  who  >hall  deduct  money  to  pav  tradesmen's  uills,  and  shall  return  the 
remainder  or  part  of  it  for  the  scholars'  pocket-money.  They  shall  have  no 
debt  above  the  value  of  5t.  with  any  person  keeping  a  coffee-house,  cook*s- 
ahop,  or  any  other  public  house  whatsoever. 

%  8.    The  Vice-Prineipal  acts  a^  Dson  and  Prosleetor  of  the  society. 

The  Chaplain  to  pray  for  any  sick  member  of  the  house,  though  he  be  not 
dangerously  ill,  to  lecture  to  the  servants,  &c. 

The  Caieehist  to  instruct  undergraduates  at  8  P.x.  on  Sundays,  to  recom- 
mend books,  answer  cases  of  conscience,  &c. 

The  Subordinate  Oowmor  (hall  examine  the  rooms  and  furniture  and 
punish  dis  >rders  committed  in  room*  of  the  angle  over  which  he  presides. 

SO.  A  Register  of  exU  and  redit  to  be  kept  Any  undergraduate  or  fellow 
shall  bo  fined  Is  for  each  day's  absence  in  term  time. 

%  10.  Three  years*  notice  to  be  given  of  Intention  to  apply  for  Holy 
Orders,  before  the  testimjonium  Is  granted.  Such  intention  will  not  te  regis- 
tered before  the  candidate  is  20  years  of  age. 

[Minute  rules  follow  against  encouraging  idleness  in  one*s  neighbors  and 
the  like.] 

No  one  is  to  give  an  entertainment  on  the  occasion  of  taking  his  degree ; 
nor  to  *  treat  any  examining  master,  or  collector,  or  other  officer  of  the 
Univerrity ;  or  present  any  of  them  with  anything  more  than  their  precise 
fees ...  or  accept  of  any  entertainment  from  any  proctor,  or  collector,  or 
other  officer  of  the  University  as  such.* 
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Penons  in  itolM  jMpiOari  to  tpply  to  tiie  PiiDdiMa  for  toy  fftTor,  r^^rtm, 
etc,  by  wriiten  Sng Ifh  letter*  omjr. 

No  cUwB  in  eoUese. 

No  (Uftniriianee  to  dudffinahaurg  (dif^  or  7:^  ▲.!!.  to  hoos,  and  from  9 
to  6  P.M.)  or  deqdng  hours  iy  y,M,  to  6el5  a-m.  In  ramnier  or  7:16  A.if.  in 
wintftrtj 

•  IL    OoMiMfm  IfoiKy  for  s  btodent  91,,  for  s  f clioUr  i'. 

The  Principal  to  take  hi^  Chmmaim  with  the  Tutor^.*  No  itndent  acoept- 
ioK  the  endowment,  shall  exceed  the  ram  of  60  a  wedc  for  eommtms  and 
batteU.  nor  any  acJkolar  i*.  M,  The  ezoees  of  one  week  to  be  deducted  from 
the  ordinary  allowance  of  the  next 

Saoceedings  of  U.  dd  apiece  to  be  allowed  on  the  noon  of  Chrintmas-di^, 
Eaater-daj,  Whitann-day,  and  the  commemoration  of  tiie  incorporation,  at 
tlie  expense  of  non-reeidenU  aa  well. 

The  President  is  the  prox>er  entertainer  of  student^'  relatives.  He  alone 
may  hate  food  cooked  in  the  kitchen  in  addition  to  the  regular  commons. 

The  gate  to  be  shut  dnring  dinner  and  svpper  time. 

[The  mles  for  Commons  have  been  given  already  and  will  be  found  on 
pp.  UM,  12{S  1»,  U9  in  this  esMiy 0 

1 12.  Room  rent  to  vary  from  w.  to  S'.  per  annum.  The  ont-goinc  tenant 
to  receive  for  f nmitnre  two-thirds  of  his  original  onUay,  or  after  s&  vears* 
tenure  one-lialf ;  according  to  the  common  system  of  *  hlrings '  (called  at 
T/UniBy  p.  78).  He  is  to  pay  detrimenU  to  the  college  aa  landloida  tf 
reonired. 

1 13.  Each  of  the  four  aeholart  is  in  his  course  to  summon  the  society  to 
prayert,  to  meals,  to  duputaHona^  to  public  and  private  ieahum,  to  note 
absentees,  and  to  be  c^fieer  of  the  gate.  Any  one  coming  into  college 
between  9  and  10  p.m.  to  be  reported  to  the  Principal.  At  10  o* clock  the 
key  is  to  be  taken  to  the  Principal  for  the  night:  Newton  thinking  it  proper 
that  any  one  who  was  out  of  college  at  that  lato  hour  shonld  lodge  at  an  inn, 
or  walk  abont  all  night;  and  if  his  behavior  was  not  good,  be  shut  up  in  the 
round-house  by  the  Proctor.  He  shonld  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  1«.  The  like 
fine  to  be  exacted  for  each  stranger  kept  by  a  student  in  his  rooms  after  that 
hour.  Half  the  fines  and  a  capitation  of  Id.  per  we^  to  be  paid  to  tlie 
scholar. 

'  There  is  not  a  greater  slave  in  Turkey  than  a  college  porter;  and  I  pra- 
nonnoe  that  he,  or  nis  deputy,  shall  die  a  death  immature.' 

•  li.  The  Butter  to  attend  at  his  office  between  8  and  0  a.m.,  and  19  to 
9  p.m.,  and  6  to  8  p.m.  No  by^^ervieee,  aharitiea^  or  KberaHtiea  to  l>e  entered 
to  students*  accounts.  Bedmakere  to  be  in  college  from  b:'^  or  6cH0  to 
9  AM.,  10  A.M.  to  *2  P.M.,  0  to  9  P.M.  To  rcceive  4tL  a  week  from  a  scholar, 
and  7c/.  from  other  i>er8on8  One  shall  attend  in  turn  for  a  week  near  the 
gate  within  call  so  as  also  to  receive  parcels,  direct  strangers,  *  to  keep  ont 
all  beggare,  fruiterere^  pamphlet  sellers,  and  other  idle  and  vagrant  persons  ;* 
to  keep  the  chapel,  and  tlie  orreens,  bordere,  and  fioufere  neat,  for  which  a 
payment  of  Ad.  a  day  shall  be  provided  from  the  common  public  stociL 

.  CondemD^ng  the  gny  clothes  of  some  of  the  clergy  I)r.  Newton  says, 
(p  1X8),  that  by  it  a  clen^man  cannot  ^he  known  to  he  a  detyyman^* 
whilst  the  graner  men  of  the  order  still  wear  black,  and  whilst  a  btue  coat, 
waistcoat,  breeciies,  and  stockhigs,  often  worn  by  others  of  the  clergy,  is  a 
dress  so  near  a  common  Hoery,  that  it  doth  not  aistlngnish  them  from  /bol- 
men.  The  tatuta  Ic  exception  in  favor  of  a  le  s  sombre  raiment  for  the 
sons  of  Barons  having  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  prove,  he 
thinks,  *  that  they  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  expose  themselves  in  a  green 
gold-lac'd  waistcoat,  and  red  lireeches,  and  in  a  Mdcfc  wig  one  day,  and  a 
white  one  another.* 

Scholars  (p.  160  r  not  upon  the  foundation  *are  admitted  under  the  title  of 
Commonere,  aixl  must  stand  to  Cknnmone  of  a  certain  value  at  their  oion 
expense.  ...  It  hath  already  been  ol>8erved,  that  Aittm^aif^  o^  Conmume  is  a 
penalty  in  aU  colleges,  and,  in  momfE,  for  almost  all  faiuHe,  But  of  this  sort 
of  penalty  they  oonld  not  be  capaole,  if  they  were  not  tu  eUmd  to  Commons 
during  their  residence ' 

There  he  *  masters  of  pnblick  houses  in  OacfonL  who,  as  it  Is  well  known.  In 
their  inquiries  after  maid-servants,'  have  inslated  that  they  should  be  some- 
what pretty. 


*  When  his  flunUy  was  not  with  bl«^  which  was  oftea  for  two  or  three  weeks 
tog'^ther.  Newton  says  that  be  genexslfar  snifted  *in  the  common  rtftetory,*  that  he 
neither  vsried  the  meat  nor  exoerded  tne  proportton  which  waf  set  be'ore  the  knemt 
eommoner :  that  IM  a  day  paid  for  his  nrMHcfhst,  dimMv,  and  lopper.  even  whoi 
there  fpof  All  in  the  toftVs^t  nh&dk  Umu  thars  MM  110I 
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'In  the  HistoiT  of  the  CfaftnceUorthip  of  Archhtahop Zoiid^  upon  a  repre- 
sentation that  there  were  at  that  time  thme  handrea  alehooees  in  Ootfiord^ 
he  is  said  to  hare  reduced  them  to  one  hondred  at  flnrti  and  afterwanla  to 


To  the  C^ee^HiM$t$  (p.  163)  *  all  the  inrcmlar  and  exiraTi«;aat  youth  re- 
tort, as  it  should  seem,  to  read  the  iieiM,  aner  which  an  inquiiy  U  natanU, 
and  may  be  useful ;  and  to  drink  a  olsh  of  eq/fhe  or  too,  liquors  neither  in- 
toxleating  nor  expensive;  but,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  to  dine,  at  much  iaier 
than  the  eoU^^  Aours,  upon  oosUy  Tarietles  before  heepohen.  and  ordered  to 
be  sent  thither  from  the  coofas'-Mqiw;  and  to  regale  themselves,  afterwards 
with  mmeht  or  wine^  till  they  find  themsdvea  ut  a  humor  for  childish, 
mischtevous,  or  cruel  enterprises.' 

There  is  not  *a  more  piteous  ereatnre  anywhere  to  be  fbimd,  than  a  yonng 
■cholar,  who,  havfaig  been  htmting  and  moQtimg  for  four  or  Ave  months  in 
the  country,  can  think  of  nothing  but  tmmting  and  MhooUng  from  the  moment 
he  retnms  to  his  college.*  And  that  not  imder  the  care  of  sn  experienced 
gamekeMMT,  but  in  large  troops,  whereby  *tad  aeeidenta, . .  h8|>pen  every 
year.*    Not  to  mentloti  that  much  of  this  sport  is  poaching. 

BQliardM  are  forbidden  by  the  sphrit  of  the  statue  against  cards,  dice,  etc 
The  CRadkUof^  entertainments,  condemned  by  the  statute,  have  long  oeen 
discontinued  at  Oxford.  Stage  players  are  admitted  only  at  Ihe  Aet,  and 
then  they  are  not  necessary,  mm  neenee  has  sometimes  been  refused.  *  It  to 
enough  that  onr  young  ipsntfswsw  do  at  that  Ume  speak  line  esrsss,  upon 
weU-eha«en  subjects,  in  a  handsome  manner;  and  that  the jpnooeeders  to  tne^ 
d^n^es  in  the  several  fscnlUes  do  perform  their  eosereCsss  to  the  satisfiiction 
of  ftttimed  men,  who  shall  come  to  hear  them ;  and  that  those  who  shaU 
then  complete  their  Degrees  in  Mnsiiek,  do  agreeably  entertain  the  ladies  of 
the  worthy  families  in  uie  neighborhood  of  uie  place,  who  shall  then  honor 
us  with  their  presence,  with  hcarmany  vocal  and  instrumentaL  To  rope' 
dcu%eBi%  it  seems,  there  is  not  the  same  exception  as  to  jiayen :  these  are 
•tm  said  to  give  ittnoosnt;  and  not  soQMneCes  enterkelnnienC* 

The  above  regulations  and  commentary  hMlicate  pretty  clearly  the  prevail- 
higt  extravagances,  indulgences,  and  Irrsgolarltles  of  eollsge  life  as  It  was  at 
Oxford  In  1197,  and  which  are  now  to  be  found  fai  every  commnalty  ef  young 
men  living  away  from  their  families  and  representing  aU  elassss  of  society. 
The  follies  and  vhses  of  the  rich  and  fashionable  are  more  conlnglftns  than 
the  awkwardness,  and  vices  even,  of  the  poor. 

The  merits  of  Oxford  ale  has  been  sung  by  ^Wharton : 

Nor  Proctor  thrice  with  vocal  Heel  alarme 
Our  Joys  secure,  nor  deigns  tiie  lowly  Boof 
Of  Pot-house  snug  to  visit :  wiser  he 
The  splendid  Tavern  haunts,  or  Coflbe-honse 
Of  Jambs  or  Juoems,  where  the  grateful  Breath 
Of  loathed  Tobacco,  ne*er  dillhsM  its  Balm. 

Let  the  tender  Swain 
Each  mom  regale  on  nerve-relaxing  Tea, 
Companion  meet  of  Languor-loving  Nymph  t 
Be  mine  each  Mom  with  eager  Appetite 
And  Hunger  undissembled,  to  repair 
To  friendly  Buttery ;  there  on  smoking  Crust 
And  foaming  Alb  to  banquet  unrestrained. 
Material  Breakfast !    Thus  in  ancient  Days 
Our  Ancesters  robust,  with  liberal  Cups 
Usher*d  the  Mom,  unlike  the  tqueamlsh  Sons 
Of  modem  Times. 

The  first  coffee-house  was  opened  in  London  in  1653,  by  a  Qreek  named 
Pasquet,  who  was  a  eervaut  of  an  English  merchant,  who  brought  some 
coffee  with  him  from  Smyrna,  which  proved  so  attractive  to  his  friends  who 
whihed  to  taste  the  new  beverage,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  set  up  an  estab- 
lishment where  it  could  be  bought  It  was  tot  Uitrodnced  into  Oxford  in 
1664,  and  in  Cambridge  in  1666. 
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ADAM  flOOTH  AT  TBOnTT  OQLLBOS— 174D-I747. 

The  ichoIanhi|>  of  ScoUasd  has  been  greatly  beoeOted  by  certain  eodiilji- 
tions  eetabliahed  in  1666  in  Balliol  College  in  the  UniverBlty  of  Oxford  by  Br. 
John  Warner,  Biahop  of  Rodiester,  for  natirea  of  Scotland;  and  by  John 
Snell,  of  Ayndiire,  who  was  educated  at  Glaagow,  and  dying  in  the  year  1679, 
bequeathed  a  valuable  eatate  and  manor  at  Uptoa,  Warwickahirey  for  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  certain  Sootdi  exhibitJonen,  to  be  appointed  by  the  principal  and 
profenors  of  Glasgow  Unirersity.  Among  these  exhibltionerB  are  Adam 
Smith,  John  G.  Lockhart,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lord  Honcriell^  Dr.  TUt,  the 
Archbii^qpof  Cantertmry,  eta  Oxford  indirectly  haa  been  largely  indebted  to 
two  of  theae  ezhibltioneni,  Adam  Smith  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  for  their 
timely  and  unanswerable  exposure  of  fhe  erite  of  the  unirerB  tj  system,  to  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  "which  they  were  introduced  by  their  reaidence  In 
Balliol  Ck)llege,  while  the  examinatians  and  scholarships  o^  this  ooUegei  in  con- 
sequence  of  these  exposures,  hare  risen  in  the  last  half  century  far  beyond  the 
^  average  of  the  Oxford  colleges^  The  tutorial  system  is  now  excellent^  and  the 
8dM)]arB  of  Balliol  furnish  an  unnanal  large  nnn^r  of  professors  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  masters  to  public  schools.  The  rrfonns  in  ttie  univeriitles»  which  wa« 
effected  by  the  Report  of  the  Boyal  CommisBion  of  18S2,  and  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament of  1864,  were  largely  due  to  Sir  William  HamHton's  trenchant  aiticks 
in  tiie  Edinburgh  Review,  which  made  parliamantaiy  inqoiiy  and  actionim- 
perative. 

Adam  Smith  was  bom  at  Kirkcaldy  in  Fifeahire,  June  5, 1728.  Hie  received 
his  early  education  in  the  Burgh  school,  and  entered  the  University  of  Glaagov 
in  1787,  where  he  took  his  degree^  and  received  the  Snell  exhibition  in  1740.  On 
the  income  of  this  exhibition  he  resided  at  Oxford  from  1740  to  1747  in  Balliol 
Ckdlege.  Of  his  studies  there  his  biographers  have  left  scant  record,  but  In 
in  his  Wealth  of  Natione,  published  In  1776,  after  he  had  seen  aomething  of  the 
universities  of  the  continent,  and  had  reflected  deeply  on  their  system  of  sup- 
port, instruction,  and  government^  he  pronounces  that  of  Oxford  easentiaUy 
bad.  '*  If  the  authority  to  which  a  teacher  is  sul^Ject  resides  in  the  body  cor- 
porate of  the  college  or  university  of  which  he  is  himself  a  member,  and  In 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  himself,  persons  who 
either  are  or  ought  to  be  teachers,  they  are  likely  to  make  a  common  cause,  to 
be  all  very  indulgent  to  one  another,  and  every  man  to  consent  that  his  neic^- 
bor  may  neglect  his  duty,  provided  he  is  tifaMAif  allowed  to  neglect  his  own." 
''In  the  University  of  Oxford  the  greater  part  of  the  public  professors  have 
for  these  many  years  given  up  altogether  even  the  pretense  of  teaching. '^  And 
he  adds,  **  In  England  the  public  schools  are  much  less  corrupted  than  the  uni- 
versities. In  the  schools  the  youth  are  taught,  or  at  least  may  be  taught,  Greek 
and  Latin.  That  is  everything  which  the  masters  pretend  to  teach,  or  which  it 
is  expected  they  should  teach.  In  tfie  universities  the  youth  neither  are  taught, 
nor  can  always  find  the  means  of  being  taught,  the  sciences  whidi  it  is  the 
business  of  these  incorporated  bodies  to  teach."  And  be  retained  through  life 
a  fixed  t)elief  that  endowments  for  education  tended  only  to  the  '^eaae'*  of  the 
teacher,  and  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  learner.  His  strictures  on  Oxford 
were  cited  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1858  as  evidence  of  the 
low  condition  to  which  the  University  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  century. 

In  1751  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
which,  in  1758^  was  changed  to  that  of  moral  philosophy.  In  1758  appeared 
his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment,  and  the  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Lan- 
guage, In  1768  he  became  tutor  of  the  young  Duke  of  Bucclough,  and  traveled 
with  him  on  the  Continent,  cellecting  the  material  for  his  great  work  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  whidi  appeared  in  1776.  In  1778  he  was  made  Cbmm's- 
sioner  of  Castom«,  and  died  Vn  SuVy,  \7QQ« 
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Adam  Skuh  in  his  *'Inqaiiy  into  the  Natore  and  Canses  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations^  devotes  a  chapter  [DL  of  Book  V.]  to  the  consideration  of  the  influences 
of  endowments  on  the  instroctors  aod  instmction  of  institotions  of  learning— 
suggested  by  his  observations  at  Oxford,  from  1740  to  1747. 

The  Esepenae  of  InttUutiona  for  the  Education  of  TouOi. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  accordingly,  the  endowment  of  schools 
and  colleges  makes  either  no  charge  upon  that  general  revenue,  or  but  a  very 
small  one.  It  everywhere  arises  chiefly  from  some  local  or  provincial  revenue, 
from  the  rent  of  some  landed  estate,  or  from  the  interest  of  some  sum  of 
money,  allotted  and  put  under  the  management  of  trustees  for  this  particular 
purpose,  by  the  sovereign  him.^lf,  or  by  some  private  donor. 

Have  those  public  endowments  contributed,  in  general,  to  promote  the  end 
of  their  Institution  f  Have  they  contributed  to  encourage  the  diligence,  and  to 
improve  the  abilities,  of  the  teachers  f  Have  they  directed  the  course  of  edu- 
cation towards  objects  more  useful,  bdth  to  the  individual  and  to  i^e  public, 
than  those  to  which  it  would  naturally  have  gone  of  its  own  accord  f  It  should 
not  seem  difficult  to  give  at  least  a  probable  answer  to  each  of  those  questiona 

In  every  profession  the  exertion  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  exercise  it 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  making  that  exer- 
tion. This  necessity  is  greatest  with  those  to  whom  the  emoluments  of  their 
profession  aro  the  only  source  from  whidi  they  expect  their  fortune,  or  even 
tiieir  ordinary  revenue  and  subsistence.  In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or 
even  to  get  this  subsistence,  they  must  in  the  course  of  a  year  execute  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  work  of  a  known  value;  and  where  the  competition  is  free, 
tha  rivalahip  of  competitors,  who  are  all  endeavoring  to  Justle  quo  another  out 
of  employment,  obliges  every  man  to  endeavor  to  execute  his  work  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  exactness.  The  greatness  of  the  objects  which  are  to  be  ac- 
quired by  success  in  some  particular  professions  may,  no  doubt,  sometimes  ani- 
mate the  exertions  of  a  few  men  of  extraordinary  spirit  and  ambition.  Great 
objects,  however,  are  evidently  not  necessary  in  order  to  occasion  the  greatest 
exertianflL  Rivalshlp  and  emulation  render  excellency,  even  in  mean  profes- 
sions, an  object  of  ambition,  and  frequently  occasion  the  very  greatest  exer- 
tions. Oreat  objects,  on  the  contrary,  alone  and  unsupported  by  the  necessity 
of  application,  have  seldom  been  sufficient  to  occasion  any  considerable  exer- 
tion. In  England  success  in  the  profession  of  the  law  leads  to  some  very  great 
objects  of  ambition;  and  yet  how  few  men  bom  to  easy  fortunes  have  ever  in 
this  country  been  eminent  in  that  profession  I 

The  endowments  of  schools  and  colleges  have  necessarily  diminished,  more 
or  lee?,  the  necessity  of  application  in  the  teachers.  Their  subsistence,  so  far 
as  it  arises  from  their  salaries,  is  evidently  derived  from  a  fund  altogether  in- 
dependent of  their  success  and  reputation  in  their  particular  professions. 

In  some  universities  the  salary  makes  but  a  part,  and  frequently  but  a  small 
part,  of  the  emohiments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the  greater  part  arises  from 
the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupils.  The  necessity  of  application,  though  al- 
ways more  or  lesa  diminished,  is  not  in  this  case  entirely  taken  away.  Reputa- 
tioa  in  his  profession  is  still  vt  some  importance  to  him,  and  he  still  has  some 
dependency  upon  the  affection,  gratitude,  and  favorable  report,  of  those  who 
have  attended  upon  his  instructions;  and  these  favorable  sentiments  he  is  likely 
to  gain  in  no  way  so  well  as  by  deserving  them,  that  is,  by  the  abilities  and  dil- 
igence with  which  he  discharges  every  i>art  of  his  duty. 

In  other  universities  the  teacher  is  prohibited  from  receiving  any  honorary 
or  f  ?e  from  his  pupils,  and  hi3  salary  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  revenue  which 
he  derives  from  his  office.  His  interest  is,  in  this  case,  set  as  directly  in  opposi- 
tion to  Lis  duty  as  it  is  possible  to  set  it    It  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  live 
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as  much  at  hiieaae  as  he  eaa;  and  if  hia  emohuBents  are  to  beprodnly  the 
same,  whether  he  does  or  does  not  perform  some  rery  laboriooa  doty,  it  ia  orr- 
tainlj  his  interesti  at  least  as  interest  ia  rnlgarlj  mideratood,  either  to  neglect 
it  altogether,  or,  if  he  is  sataiject  to  some  aatbority  which  will  not  suiter  him  to 
do  this,  to  perform,  it  in  as  careless  and  slorenly  a  maTuwr  as  tiiat  authority 
will  permit.  If  he  is  naturally  active,  and  a  lorer  of  labor,  it  ia  his  interest  to 
employ  that  activity  in  any  way  from  which  he  can  derive  some  advantage 
rather  than  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  from  which  he  can  derive  nooe. 

If  the  antfaority  to  which  he  is  suhtJect  resides  in  the  body  corporate,  the  col- 
lege or  university  of  which  he  is  himself  a  member,  and  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  himself,  persous  who  either  are  or  ou^^t  to 
be  teachers,  they  are  likely  to  make  a  common  cause,  to  be  all  very  indulgent 
to  one  another,  and  every  man  to  consent  that  his  nei^bor  may  nei^ect  his 
duty,  provided  be  himself  is  allowed  to  neglect  his  own.  In  the  University  of 
Oxford  the  greater  part  of  the  public  professors  have,  for  these  many  yeai^ 
given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  resides,  not  so  mndi  in  the  body  cor- 
porate ef  which  he  is  a  member,  as  in  some  other  extraneoua  persons,  in  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  example,  in  the  governor  of  the  province,  or,  per- 
haps, in  some  minister  of  state;  it  is  not,  indeed,  in  this  case,  very  likeiy  that 
he  will  be  suffered  to  neglect  his  duty  altogether.  All  that  such  snperion, 
however,  can  foroe  him  to  do  is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a  oerta'n  nmnber  of 
hours,  that  is,  to  give  a  certain  number  of  lecturea  in  the  week,  or  in  the  year. 
What  those  lectures  shall  be  must  still  dependiqxm  the  diligence  of  the  teacher; 
and  that  diligeooe  is  likely  to  be  proportioned  to  the  motives  which  be  has  for 
exerting  it  An  extraneous  jurisdiction  of  this  kind,  besides,  U  liable  to  beex- 
erdaed  both  ignorantly  and  capriciously.  In  its  nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  dis- 
cretionary; and  the  persons  who  exercise  it,  neither  attending  upon  the  lecturea 
of  the  teacher  themselves,  nor  periiapa  understanding  the  sciences  which  it  is 
his  bosineas  to  teach,  are  seldom  capable  of  exercising  it  with  judgmenti  From 
the  insolence  of  office,  too,  they  ara  frequeptly  indifferent  bow  th^  exercise  it» 
and  are  very  apt  to  censure  or  deprive  him  of  hia  office  wantonly,  and  wiHuNit 
any  just  cause.  The  person  subject  to  such  Jurisdiction  is  necessarily  degraded 
by  it,  and  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  respectable,  is  rendered  one  of  the 
mnanput  and  most  contemptible  persons  in  the  society.  It  is  by  povrerful  pro- 
tection only  that  he  can  effectually  guard  himself  against  the  bad  usage  to 
which  he  is  at  all  times  exposed;  and  thia  protection  he  is  most  likely  to  gain, 
nit  by  ability  or  diligence  in  his  profession,  but  by  obsequiousnees  to  the  wiU 
of  his  superiors,  and  by  being  ready  at  all  timea  to  sacrifice  to  that  will,  the 
rights,  the  interest,  and  the  honor  of  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  iaamem- 
ber.  Whoever  has  attended  for  any  oonsiderBble  time  to  the  aiinnfeiiaij-mtfn"  of 
a  French  university,  must  have  had  occasion  to  remark  the  effects  wkiich  natu- 
rally result  from  an  arbitrary  and  extraneous  jurisdiction  of  this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  number  of  students  to  any  college  oar  university', 
independent  of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers,  tends  more  or  less  to 
diminish  the  necessity  of  that  merit  or  reputation. 

The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  when  th^ 
can  be  obtained  only  by  residing  a  certain  number  of  yeara  in  certain  uaivei^ 
sities,  necessarily  foroe  a  certain  number  of  students  to  such  univenitiei^  inde- 
pendent of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers.  The  privileges  of  gradu- 
ates are  a  sort  of  statutes  of  apprenticeship,  which  have  contributed  to  tiie 
improvement  of  education,  just  as  the  other  statutes  of  apprenUoeship  have  to 
that  of  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  charitable  f oundationa  of  scholarships,  exhibitionsi  bursaries^  etc,  neo- 
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eauily  attain  a  ovfeAfai  aamber  of  itadento  to  oartein  eofleg^ 
tofethor  of  the  BBerit<rf  those  paxtlciilaroQllegea.  Were  the  ftadeatiiqxmtQQli 
charitable  foandattone  left  free  to  chooee  what  odUege  they  Uked  beet»  each  lib- 
ehj  might  perhi^  oontribiite  to  eaccite  eome  enulation  among  different  od- 
legea  A  regoletioii,  oq  the  oontrary,  which  prohibited  even  the  Independeot ' 
members  of  every  particolar  college  from  leaving  it,  and  going  to  any  otheTf 
without  leave  flret  aiked  and  obtained  of  that  which  they  meant  to  abando«| 
would  tend  very  mooh  to  extingniah  that  enmlatioo. 

If,  in  each  college^  the  tutor  or  teacher  who  was  to  Instruct  each  student  in 
aU  arts  and  sdeoces,  diould  not  be  voluntarily  chosen  by  the  student,  but  i^ 
pointed  by  the  bead  of  the  college;  and  if,  in  case  of  neglect^  inability,  or  bad 
usage,  the  student  should  not  be  allowed  to  change  him  for  another,  without 
leave  first  asked  and  obtained;  sndi  a  regulation  would  not  only  tend  very  much 
to  extinguish  all  emulation  among  the  different  tutors  of  the  same  college,  but 
to  diminish  very  much  in  all  of  them  the  necessity  of  diligence  and  of  atten- 
tion to  their  respective  pupUa  Such  teachers,  thou^  very  well  paid  by  their 
students,  might  be  as  much  disposed  to  neglect  them  as  those  who  are  not  paid 
by  them  at  all,  or  who  have  no  other  recompense  but  tfaeir  salary. 

If  the  teacher  hiqqpens  to  be  a  man  of  senses  it  mnst  be  an  unpleasant  thing 
to  him  to  be  consdons,  while  he  is  lecturing  his  students,  that  he  is  either  speak- 
ing or  reading  nonssnse,  or  What  is  very  little  better  than  neosensei  It  must| 
too,  be  unpleasant  to  hbn  to  observe  that  the  greater  part  of  his  students  desert 
his  lectures:  or,  perhaps^  attend  upon  them  with  plain  enou^  marks  of  neglect 
contempt,  and  derision.  If  he  is  obliged,  therelore,  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  lectures,  these  motives  akme,  without  any  other  interssti  might  dispose  him 
to  take  some  pains  to  give  tolerably  good  ones.  Several  different  expedients, 
however,  may  be  fallen  upon,  which  will  effectually  blunt  the  edge  of  aU 
those  Incitements  to  diligence.  Tlie  teacher,  instead  of  explaining  to  his  pupils 
himself  the  sdenoe  In  whidi  he  proposss  to  instruct  them,  may  read  some  book 
npon  it;  and  if  this  book  is  written  in  a  foreign  and  dead  language,  by  inter- 
preting it  to  them  in  their  own,  or,  what  would  give  him  still  less  trouble,  by 
making  them  interpret  it  to  him,  and  by  now  and  then  making  an  occasional 
remark  upon  it,  he  may  flatter  himself  that  he  is  giving  a  lecture.  The  slight- 
est degree  of  knowledge  and  sppUoation  will  enable  him  to  do  this  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  contempt  or  derision  of  saying  anything  that  is  really 
foolish,  absurd,  or  ridiculous,  The  discipline  of  the  college,  at  the  same  time^ 
may  enable  him  to  f <Mrce  all  his  pupils  to  the  most  regular  attendance  upon  ||is 
sham  lecture,  and  to  maintain  the  most  decent  and  respectful  behavior  dnriog 
the  whole  time  of  the  perf ormaaos^ 

The  discipline  of  colleges  and  universities  is  in  general  contrived  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  studentsi  but  for  the  interest^  or,  more  properly  speaking,  for  the 
ease,  of  the  masters.  Its  object  is  in  all  cases  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
master,  and,  whether  he  neglptcts  or  performs  his  duty,  to  oblige  the  studentsin 
all  cases  to  behave  to  him  as  if  he  performed  it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and 
ability.  It  seems  to  presume  perfect  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  one  order,  and 
the  greatest  weakness  and  folly  in  the  other.  Where  the  masters,  however, 
really  perform  their  duty,  there  are  no  examples,  I  believe,  that  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  students  ever  neglect  theirsL  No  discipline  is  ever  requisite  to  force 
attendance  upon  lectures  whidi  are  really  worth  the  attending,  as  is  weUknown 
wherever  any  such  lectures  are  given.  Force  and  restraint  may,  no  doubt^  be 
in  some  degree  requisite  in  order  to  oblige  children,  or  very  young  boys,  to  at- 
tend to  those  parts  «f  education  which  it  is  thought  necessary  for  them  to  ac- 
quire during  that  early  period  of  Ufe;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  aga^ 
provided  the  master  does  his  du^,  force  or  restraint  can  scarce  ever  be  necea- 
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8ary  to  cany  on  any  part  of  edncation.  Such  Is  the  generosity  of  tbe  greater 
part  of  young  men,  that  so  tar  from  being  disposed  to  neglect  or  despise  the  in- 
stmctions  of  their  master,  provided  he  shows  some  serious  intention  of  being 
of  use  to  them,  they  are  generally  inclined  to  pardon  a  great  deal  of  incorrect- 
nesB  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  sometimes  even  to  conceal  from  the 
public  a  good  deal  of  gross  negligenoe. 

Those  parts  of  education,  it  is  to  be  obsenred,  for  the  teaching  of  whidi  there 
are  no  public  institutions,  are  generally  the  best  taught.  When  a  yoong  man 
goes  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing  school,  he  does  not,  indeed,  always  leani  to  fanoe 
or  to  dance  very  well;  but  he  seldom  fails  of  learning  to  fence  or  to  dance.  The 
good  effects  of  the  riding  school  are  not  commonly  so  eTident  Tbe  expense  of 
a  riding  school  is  so  great  that  in  most  places  it  is  a  public  institutioo.  The 
three  most  essential  parts  of  literary  education,  to  read,  write^  and  account^  it 
stUl  continues  to  be  more  common  to  acquire  in  private  than  in  public  schools; 
and  it  very  seldom  happens  that  anybody  fails  of  acquiring  them  to  the  d^;ree 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  them. 

In  England  the  public  schools  are  modi  lees  oormpted  than  the  oniyersitieii 
In  the  schools  the  youth  are  taught,  or  at  least  may  be  taught,  (Jreek  and 
Latin;  that  is,  everything  which  the  masters  pretend  to  teach,  or  which  it  Is 
expected  they  should  teach.  In  the  universities  ttie  youth  neither  are  taugfaty 
nor  always  can  find  any  proper  means  of  being  taught,  the  sciences  which  it  is 
tbe  business  of  those  incorporated  bodies  to  teach.  The  reward  of  the  school- 
master,  in  most  cases,  depends  principally,  in  some  oases  almost  entirely,  npon 
the  fees  or  honoraries  of  his  scholars.  Schools  have  no  exdnsive  privileges. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  honors  of  graduation  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  person 
should  bring  a  certificate  of  his  having  studied  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a 
public  school  If,  upon  examination,  he  appears  to  understand*  what  is  taught 
there,  no  questions  are  asked  about  the  place  where  he  learnt  it. 

The  parts  of  education  which  are  commonly  taught  in  universities^  it  may 
perhaps  be  said,  are  not  very  well  taught  But  had  it  not  been  for  those  insti- 
tutions,  they  would  not  have  been  commonly  taught  at  all;  and  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  public  would  have  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  want  of  those 
important  parts  of  education. 

The  present  universities  of  Europe  were  originally,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  instituted  for  the  education  of  Churchmen.  They 
were  founded  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope;  and  were  so  entirely  under  his  im- 
mediate protection  that  their  members,  whether  masters  or  students,  had  aU  of 
them  what  was  then  called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  is,  were  exempted  from 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  countries  in  which  their  respective  universitiea 
were  situated,  and  were  amenable  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  What 
was  taught  in  the  greater  i>art  of  those  universities  was  snitable  to  the  end  of 
their  institution,  either  theology,  or  something  merely  preparatory  to  it 

When  Christianity  was  first  established  bylaw  a  corrupted  Latin  had  become 
the  conunon  language  of  all  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  The  service  of  the 
Church,  accordingly,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  which  was  read  ip 
churches,  were  both  in  that  corrupted  Latin,  that  is,  in  the  common  language  of 
the  country.  After  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  Latin  gradually  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope. But  the  reverence  of  the  people  naturally  preserves  the  established 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion  long  after  the  oircumstanoes  which  first  intro- 
duced and  rendered  them  reasonable  are  no  more.  Though  Latin,  ther^ore, 
was  no  longer  understood  anywhere  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  whole 
service  of  the  Church  still  continued  to  be  performed  in  that  language.  Two 
different  languages  were  thus  establidied  in  Europe  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
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ancient  KsTPt;  a  language  of  the  priests  and  a  language  of  tiie  people;  a  »- 
cred  and  a  profane,  a  learned  and  an  unlearned  language.  Bntftwasneoesaurj 
that  the  priests  should  understand  something  of  that  sacred  and  learned  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  to  ofllciate,  and  the  study  of  the  Latin  language^ 
therefore,  made  from  the  beginning  an  essential  part  of  university  education. 

It  was  not  so  with  that  either  of  the  Gredc  or  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
infallible  decrees  of  the  Church  had  pronounced  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible,  commonly  called  the  Latin  Vulgate,  to  have  been  equally  dictated  by 
Divine  inspiration,  and,  therefore,  of  equal  authority  with  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew originals.  The  knowledge  of  those  two  languages,  therefore,  not  being 
indispensably  requisite  to  a  Churdunan,  the  study  of  them  did  not  for  a  long 
time  make  a  necessary  part  of  the  common  course  of  university  education. 
There  are  some  Spanish  universities,  I  am  assured,  in  which  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  has  never  yet  made  any  part  of  that  course.  The  first  reform. 
ers  found  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  even  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old,  more  favorable  to  their  opinions  than  the  Vulgate  translation,  which, 
as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  had  been  gradually  aoconunodated  to  support 
the  doctrines  of  t^e  Catholic  Church.  They  set  themselves,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pose the  many  errors  of  that  translation,  which  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy 
were  thus  put  under  tbe  necessity  of  defending  or  explaining.  But  this  could 
not  well  be  done  without  some  Imowledge  of  the  original  languages,  of  which 
the  study  was,  therefore,  gradually  introduced  into  the  greater  part  of  the  uni- 
versitios;  both  of  those  which  embraced,  and  of  those  which  rejected,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation.  The  Ghreek  language  was  connected  with  every 
part  of  that  classical  learning,  which,  though  at  first  principally  cultivated  by 
Catholics  and  Italians,  happened  to  come  into  fashion  much  about  the  same 
time  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  set  on  foot.  In  the  greater  part  of 
universities,  therefore,  that  language  was  taught  previous  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, and  as  soon  as  the  student  had  made  some  progress  in  the  Latin.  The 
Hebrew  language  having  no  connection  with  classical  learning,  and,  except  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  being  the  language  of  not  a  single  book  in  any  esteem,  the , 
study  of  it  did  not  commonly  commence  till  after  that  of  philosophy,  and  when 
the  student  had  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology. 

Originally  the  first  rudiments,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  were 
taught  in  universities,  and  in  some  universities  they  still  continue  to  be  so.    In . 
others  it  is  expected  that  the  student  should  have  previously  acquired  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  one  or  both  of  those  langnagea,  of  "vdiich  the  study  oaor 
tinuesto  make  everywhere  a  very  considerable  part  of  university  education. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophy  was  divided  into  three  great  branches:  physics, 
or  natural  philosophy,  ethics,  or  moral  philosophy,  and  logia  This  general 
division  seems  perfectiy  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things. 

The  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
eclipses,  comets,  thunder,  lightning,  and  other  extraordinary  meteors;  the  gen- 
eration, the  life,  growth,  and  dissolution  of  plants  and  imtmAi*^  are  objects 
which,  as  they  necessarily  excite  the  wonder,  so  they  naturally  call  forth  the 
curiosity,  of  mankind  to  inquire  into  their  causea  Superstition  first  attempted 
to  satisfy  this  curiosity  by  referring  all  those  wonderful  appearances  to  the  im-' 
mediate  agency  of  the  gods.  Philosophy  afterwards  endeavored  to  account  for 
them  from  more  familiar  causes,  or  trom  such  as  mankind  were  better  ao* 
quainted  with  than  the  agency  of  the  gods.  As  those  great  phenomena  are  the 
first  objects  of  human  curiosity,  so  the  science  which  pretends  to  explain  them 
must  naturally  have  been  the  first  branch  of  philosophy  that  was  cultivated. 
The  first  philosophers,  aocordint^ly,  of  whom  history  has  preserved  any  acoou!it| 
i^ypear  to  have  been  natural  philosophers. 
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In  every  age  and  ootmtfy  of  the  world  men  biiibI  have  attended  to  the  diar. 
aoton,  deirigni^  and  actiona  of  one  another;  and  manj  reputable  mlea  and 
maTttna  for  the  conduct  of  homan  life  mnat  have  been  laid  down  and  approved 
of  bj  common  oonaent.  As  toon  as  wrtting  came  into  faahioo,  wise  mea^  or 
those  who  fancied  themselves  snob,  would  natorallj  endeavor  to  increase  the 
nomber  of  those  established  and  respected  maxims,  and  to  ezpreas  their  own 
sense  of  what  was  either  proper  or  improper  conduct,  sometimes  in  the  mora 
artificial  form  of  apologues,  like  what  are  called  the  faUee  of  iBsop,  and  some- 
times in  the  more  simple  one  of  apophthegms  or  wise  sayings  like  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon,  the  verses  of  Theognis  and  Phooyllictea,  and  some  part  of  the 
worbs  of  Hesiod.  They  might  continue  in  this  manner  for  a  long  time  merely 
to  multiply  the  nmnber  of  those  wii^yiwMi  of  pmdence  and  moral  ty  without 
even  attempting  to  arrange  them  in  any  very  distinct  or  methodical  order, 
moch  less  to  connect  them  together  by  one  or  more  general  principles,  from 
which  they  were  all  dedndble,  Uke  eflfects  from  their  natural  canseSb  Tlie 
bsanty  of  a  systematical  arrangement  of  different  observations,  conni^cted  by 
a  few  common  principles,  was  first  seen  in  the  rode  essays  of  those  ancient 
times  towards  a  system  of  natoral  philosophy.  Someth  ng  of  the  same  kind 
was  afterwards  attempted  in  morals.  Hie  maxims  of  common  life  were  ax^ 
ranged  in  some  methodical  order,  and  connected  together  by  a  few  common 
pr'ndplea,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  attempted  to  arrange  and  oonneet 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  science  which  pretends  to  investigate  and  ex- 
plain those  connecting  {^ndples  is  what  is  properly  called  moral  philosophy. 

Ditferent  antliorB  gave  ditferent  systems,  both  of  natural  and  moral  |rfiiloso- 
phy.  But  the  arguments  by  which  they  supported  those  different  systems,  far 
trcim  being  always  demonstations,  were  freqnenUy  at  best  but  very  slender 
prebabUities,  and  sometimes  mere  sophisms,  which  had  no  other  foondatiQii 
but  the  inaccuracy  and  ambiguity  of  common  language.  Specolative  systems 
have,  in  all  ages  of  the  woiid,  bean  adopited  for  reasons  too  frivolons  to  have 
determined  the  judgment  of  any  man  of  conunon-sense  in  a  matter  of  the 
■mallest  pecuniary  interest  Qrom  sophistry  has  scarce  ever  had  any  twUnm^pi^ 
upon  the  opinloos  of  mankind  except  in  matters  of  philosophy  and  speculation, 
and  in  these  it  has  frequentiy  had  the  greatest  The  patrons  of  each  ijstan  of 
natoral  and  moral  philosophy  naturally  endeavored  to  expose  the  weakness  of 
the  argnments  adduced  to  support  the  systems  which  were  opposite  to  their 
own.  In  examining  those  arguments  they  were  necessarily  led  to  censtder  the 
difference  between  a  probable  and  a  demonstrative  argument,  between  a  faUa- 
dons  and  a  conclusive  one;  and  logic,  or  the  science  of  the  general  principles 
of  good  and  bad  reasoning;  necessarily  arose  ont  ci  the  observations  which  a 
Bcrutiny  of  this  kind  gave  occasion  ta  Though  in  its  origin  posterior  both  to 
physics  and  to  ethics,  it  was  commonly  taught,  not  indeed  in  all,  but  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  previously  to  either  of  those 
scienceSb  The  student^  it  seems  to  have  been  thought^  ought  to  understand  well 
the  difference  between  good  and  badreasoning  before  he  was  led  to  reason  upon 
subjects  of  so  great  importance^ 

This  ancient  division  of  philosophy  into  thrse  parts  was;  in  the  greater  pari 
of  the  universitiea  of  Enrope,  changed  for  another  into  five. 

In  the  ancient  philosophy  whatever  was  taught  concerning  the  nature  eitiier 
of  the  human  mind  or  of  the  Jk&tj  made  a  pari  of  the  system  of  pl^^aios. 
Those  beings,  in  whatever  their  essence  might  be  siqppoied  to  oonaistk  were 
parts  of  the  great  system  of  the  universe;  and  parts,  too;  productive  of  the 
most  important  effects.  Whatever  human  reason  could  either  condnde  or  con- 
jecture concerning  them  made,  as  it  were,  two  chapters,  though  no  doubt  two 
very  important  ones,  of  the  science  which  pretended  to  give  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  revolutions  of  the  great  system  of  the  universe.    But  in  the  univer- 
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ftttosof  Birope,  iftwire  phBotcyby  ^wa  tmght  «Jy  as  wUmi  v  toui  to  theology, 
ttwMiMlval  to  dwell  kMfervpoBtlioid  two  ohtfiten  tliaii  vpon  any  other  of 
theacisDoeL  lli^weivgimdnallj  AOMaiidBUffa  esteBded,«Dd  were  divided 
lalo  many  iBf  erk)r  diaptoi%  tffl  at  last  the  doolHiia  of  i|ri^ 
can  he  known,  came  to  take  a|>  as  nsneh  room  ia  the  ■ystMim  of  philosophy  as 
the  dootriae  of  bodies,  of  which  so  nxioh  esB  be  known.  The  doolarines  oott* 
oesning  those  tw6  sabjects  were  considered  as  making  two  distinct  sdencesL 
What  are  called  metaphysics  or  ptisamatics  were  set  hi  oppoaitian  to  i^yskx^ 
and  were  cnltiTated  not  only  as  the  moresdblime,  hiA,  for  the  purposes  of  • 
particalar  prof^mioQ,  as  the  more  nsefid  sdenoe  of  the  twa  The  proper  sub- 
Ject  of  experiment  end  obsnrvation,  a  sal]«jeet  fai  which  a  carefal  attention  It 
capaUe  of  making  so  many  nsefol  dtodoveileSy  was  almost  entirdy  neglected. 
The  subject  in  whidi,  after  a  few  Tery  simple  and  almost  obvioos  tnith%  the 
most  careftal  attention  can  disoorer  nothing  but  ohsoofity  and  uncertainty,  and 
can  cooseqnently  prodnce  only  sobtiMlea  and  sophisms^  was  greatly  coltiyated. 

When  those  two  scienoes  had  tbus  been  set  in  opposition  to  one  another,  the 
eomparison  between  them  naturally  game  birth  to  a  third,  to  what  was  caUsd 
ontology,  or  the  science  whidi  treated  <rf  the  fuaUties  and  attributes  which 
Were  common  to  both  the  siAiJects  of  the  other  two  seienoes.  But  if  subtilties 
itod  soph.sms  composed  the  greater  part  of  thb  metaphysics  or  pneumatics  ai 
the  schools,  they  composed  the  whole  of  this  oobweb  sdenoe  of  ontology,  whkh 
was  likewise  tometimes  called  metaphyaica 

Wherein  consisted  the  happinesi  and  perfection  of  a  man,  considered  not 
only  as  an  indiyldoal,  but  as  the  member  of  a  femily,  of  a  state,  and  of  the 
great  society  of  mankind,  was  the  object  which  the  ancient  moral  philosophy 
proposed  to  inTestigate.  In  that  philosophy  the  duties  of  human  life  were 
treated  of  as  subservicBt  to  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  human  life.  But 
Irfaen  moral  as  well  as  natural  pfaltosophy  came  to  be  taught  only  as  subsenri* 
ent  to  theology,  the  duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as  chiefly  subservient 
to  the  happinesB  of  a  life  to  coma.  In  the  ancient  philosophy  the  perfection  of 
virtue  was  repreaented  as  nectasarily  prodactiTe^  to  the  person  who  possesnd 
it,  of  the  most  perfect  happiness  in  this  Ufa  In  the  modem  philosophy  it  waa 
toqnently  represented  generally,  or  rather  as  almost  always  inconsistent  wtih 
any  degree  of  happiness  In  tills  life;  and  heaven  was  to  be  eaiusd  only  by  pen- 
ance and  mofftiflcatiaii,  by  ttw  austerities  and  abasoment  of  a  moak,  not  by  the 
liberal,  generous,  and  ipirited  oondnct  of  a  mnL  OasuMry,  and  an  ascstio 
morality,  made  up  in  most  cases  tbs  greater  part  of  the  moral  philosophy  of 
the  schools.  By  finr  the  most  Important  of  aM  the  diif  erettt  branches  of  phfloa* 
ophy  became  In  this  manner  by  far  the  most  cotiupted. 

8uch,  therefore,  was  the  frtminon  oourse  of  phiksophical  education  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  univerrities  in  Burope.  Logic  was  taught  first;  ontology 
came  in  the  second  place;  pneumatotogy,  conpitJ lending  the  doctrine  concern* 
ing  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  and  of  the  Deity,  In  the  third;  in  the  fourth 
followed  a  debased  system  of  moral  philoaophy,  which  was  conaiclBred  as  la^- 
mediately  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  pnemnatology,  with  the  Immortality 
of  the  human  soul,  and  with  the  i^e^aiHls  and  punishmentB  which,  from  the 
justice  of  the  Deity,  were  to  be  expected  in  a  life  to  oome;  a  short  and  supeiil* 
dal  system  of  physics  usually  conohided  the  conrea 

The  alterations  which  the  universities  of  Europe  thus  introduced  Into  the  an- 
cient oooTBe  of  philosophy  were  all  meant  tot  the  education  of  ecdeeiastics,  and 
to  render  it  a  more  proper  introdnction  to  the  study  of  theology.  But  the  ad- 
ditional  quality  of  s^btilty  and  sophistry,  the  casuistry  and  the  ascetic  moral* 
fty  which  those  alterations  introduced  Into  It,  certainly  did  not  render  It  mora 
fbr  the  education  of  gentlemen  or  men  of  the  workk,  or  more  likely  either  to 
Improve  the  understanding  or  to  mend  the  heail 
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This  coarse  of  pbflosopliy  Is  what  still  oontinnas  to  be  tMi^t  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  univeraltiee  of  Europe,  with  more  or  less  diligeooe,  aooordiiig  as  the 
constitation  of  each  particular  uniyersity  hi^ypens  to  render  diUgenoe  more  or 
leas  necessary  to  the  teachers.  In  some  of  the  richest  and  best  endowed  md- 
yersities  the  tatora  content  themselves  with  teaching  a  few  unconnected  shreds 
and  parcels  of  this  cormpted  coarse;  and  trrea  these  tfaej  commonly  teach  very 
negligently  and  saperfldally. 

The  improvements  which  in  modem  times  have  bean  made  in  several  dill^ 
ent  brandies  of  philosophy  have  not,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been  made  in 
universities,  tbou^  some,  no  doubt,  have.  The  greater  part  of  universities 
have  not  even  been  very  forward  to  adopt  those  improvements  after  they  were 
made;  and  several  of  those  learned  societies  have  chosen  to  remain,  for  a  long 
time,  the  sanctuaries  in  which  exploded  systems  and  obsolete  prejudices  found 
shelter  and  protection,  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  every  otiier  comer  of 
the  world.  In  general,  the  richest  and  best  endowed  tmiversities  have  bean 
■lowest  in  adopting  those  improvements,  and  the  most  averae  to  permit  any  con- 
siderable change  in  the  established  plan  of  education.  Those  improvements 
were  more  easily  introduced  into  some  of  the  poorer  universities,  in  which  the 
teachers,  depending  upon  their  reputation  for  the  greater  part  of  thef  r  subsist- 
ence, were  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  current  opinions  of  the  world. 

But  though  the  public  schools  and  universities  of  Europe  were  originally  iur 
tended  only  for  the  education  of  a  particular  profession — that  of  Churchmen; 
and  though  they  were  not  always  very  diligent  in  instructing  their  pupils,  even 
in  the  sciences  which  were  supposed  necessary  for  that  profession,  yet  th^ 
gradually  drew  to  themselves  the  education  of  almost  all  other  people,  partio- 
nlarly  of  almost  all  gentlemen  and  men  of  fortune.  No  better  method,  it 
seems,  could  be  fallen  upon  of  spending,  with  any  advantage,  the  kmg  interval 
between  infancy  and  that  period  of  life  at  which  men  begin  to  apply  in  good 
earnest  to  the  real  busineaB  of  the  world,  the  business  which  is  to  employ  them 
during  the  remainder  of  their  days.  The  greater  part  of  what  is  taught  in 
schools  and  universities,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  proper  prep- 
aration for  that  business. 

In  England  it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  the  custom  to  send  young 
people  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  inunediatelyiqxni  their  leaving  school,  and 
without  sending  them  to  any  university.  Our  young  people,  it  is  said,  gener- 
ally return  home  much  improved  by  their  travels.  A  joang  man,  who  goes 
abroad  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  returns  home  at  one-and-twenty,  retuma 
three  or  four  years  older  than  he  was  when  he  went  abroad;  and  at  that  age  it 
is  very  difficult  not  to  improve  a  good  deal  in  three  or  four  yean.  In  tbe 
course  of  his  travels  he  generally  acquires  some  knowledge  of  ooe^  two  for- 
eign languages;  a  knowledge,  however,  which  is  seldom  suffident  to  enable  him 
either  to  speak  or  write  them  with  propriety.  In  other  reqpecfes  ha  commonly 
returns  home  more  conceited,  more  unprindpled,  more  diaripated,  and  more 
incapable  of  any  serious  application,  either  to  study  or  to  business,  than  he 
could  well  have  become  in  so  short  a  time  had  he  lived  at  home.  By  travelling 
so  very  young,  by  spending  in  the  most  frivolous  dissipation  the  most  precftoua 
years  of  his  life,  at  a  distance  from  the  inspection  and  control  of  his  parents 
and  relaticms,  every  useful  habit  which  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  mi^t 
have  had  some  tendency  to  form  in  him,  instead  of  being  riveted  and  con- 
firmed, ia  almost  necessarily  weakened  or  effaced.  Nothing  but  the  discredit 
into  which  the  universities  are  allowing  themselves  to  fall  could  ever  have 
brought  into  repute  so  very  absurd  a  practice  as  that  of  travelling  at  this 
early  period  of  life.  By  sending  his  son  abroad  a  father  delivers  himself,  at 
least  for  some  time,  from  so  disagreeable  an  object  as  that  of  a  son  unemployed, 
neglected,  and  going  to  ruin  before  his  eyes. 
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COLLEOS  UFB  IK  THX  UXIYEBSITT  OF  OZJOBa 

A  traveler,  who  visita  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  surprised  and  edified  by  the 
apparent  order  and  tranquillity  that  prevail  in  the  seats  of  the  English  muses. 
In  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  students, 
who  swarm  fVom  difierent  countries,  are  loosely  dispersed  in  private  lodgings  at 
the  houses  of  the  burghers:  they  dress  according  to  their  fancy  and  fortune; 
and  in  the  intemperate  quarrels  of  youth  and  wine,  their  swords^  though  leas 
frequently  than  of  old,  are  sometimes  stained  with  each  other's  blood.  The  use 
of  arms  is  banished  fh)m  our  English  universities ;  the  uniform  hahit  of  the 
academies,  the  square  cap  and  black  gown,  is  adapted  to  the  civil  and  even 
clerical  profession ;  and  flrom  the  doctor  in  divinity  to  the  under-graduate,  the 
degrees  of  learning  and  age  are  externally  distinguished.  Instead  of  being 
scuttered  in  a  town,  the  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  united  in  ool* 
leges;  their  maintenance  is  provided  at  their  own  expense,  or  that  of  the 
founders ;  and  the  stated  hours  of  the  hall  and  chapel  represent  the  discipline 
of  a  regular,  and,  as  it  were,  a  religious  community.  The  eyes  of  tlie  traveler 
are  attracted  by  the  size  or  beauty  of  the  public  edifices;  and  the  principal 
colleges  appear  to  be  so  many  palaces,  which  a  liberal  nation  has  erected  and 
endowed  for  the  liabitation  of  science.  My  own  introduction  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  forms  a  new  era  in  my  life;  and  at  the  distance  of  forty  years  I  still 
remember  my  first  emotions  of  surprise  and  satisfiiction.  In  my  fifteenth  year 
I  felt  myself  suddenly  raised  fi'om  a  boy  to  a  man :  the  persons,  whom  I  re* 
epected  as  my  superiors  in  ag^  and  academical  rank,  entertained  me  with  every 
mark  of  attention  and  civility ;  and  my  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  velvet  cap 
and  silk  gown,  which  distinguish  a  gentleman  commoner  fit>m  a  plebeian 
student  A  decent  allowance,  more  money  than  a  school-boy  bad  ever  seen, 
was  at  my  own  disposal ;  and  I  might  command,  among  the  tradesmen  of  Ox- 
ford, an  indefinite  and  dangerous  latitude  of  credit.  A  key  was  delivered  into 
my  hands,  which  gave  me  the  fi'ee  use  of  a  numerous  and  learned  library ;  my 
apartment  consisted  of  three  elegant  and  well-fiimished  rooms  in  the  new  build- 
ing, a  stately  pile,  of  Magdalen  College ;  and  the  ac^acent  walks,  had  they  been 
frequented  by  Plato's  disciples,  might  have  been  compared  to  the  Attic  shade 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.    Such  was  my  entrance  (April  3, 1762),  into  Oxford. 

To  the  University  of  Oxford  /  acknowledge  no  obligation ;  and  she  will  as 
cheerfully  renounce  me  for  a  son,  as  I  am  willing  to  disclaim  her  for  a  mother. 
I  spent  fourteen  months  at  Magfdalen  College ;  they  proved  the  fourteen  months 
the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  my  whole  life :  the  reader  will  pronounce  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  scholar ;  but  I  can  not  affect  to  believe  that  Nature 
had  disqualified  me  for  all  literary  pursuits.  The  specious  and  ready  excuse  of 
my  tender  age,  imperfect  preparation,  and  hasty  departure,  may  doubtless  be 
alledged ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  defVaud  such  excuses  of  their  proper  weight  Yet 
in  my  sixteenth  year  I  was  not  devoid  of  capacity  or  application ;  even  my 
childish  reading  had  displayed  an  early  though  blind  propensity  for  books ;  and 
the  shallow  flood  might  have  been  taught  to  flow  in  a  deep  channel  and  a  dear 
stream.  In  the  discipline  of  a  well-constituted  academy,  under  the  guidance 
of  skillful  and  vigilant  professors,  I  should  gradually  have  risen  ftom  tranala* 
tions  to  originals,  fit>m  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  classics,  from  dead  languages  to 
living  science :  my  hours  would  have  been  occupied  by  usef\il  and  agreeable 
studies^  the  wanderings  of  fancy  would  have  been  restrained,  and  I  sboukl 
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have  escaped  the  temptations  of  idleneaSi  which  finally  precipitated  my  de- 
parture  from  Oxfbrd. 

In  all  the  uniTenitiee  of  Europe,  exceptfaig  our  own,  ^e  famgnagee  and 
Bciences  are  distribnted  among  a  nameroua  list  of  effective  professors:  the  stu- 
dents, according  to  their  taste,  their  calling,  and  their  diligence,  apply  them- 
selves to  the  proper  masters ;  and  in  the  annual  repetition  of  public  and  private 
lectures,  these  masters  are  assiduously  employed.  Our  curiosity  may  inquire 
what  number  of  professors  has  been  instituted  at  Oxford  ?  (for  I  shall  now  con- 
fine myself  to  my  own  university ;)  by  whom  are  they  appointed,  and  what  may  be 
the  probable  chances  of  merit  or  incapacity  ?  how  many  are  stationed  to  the  three 
faculties,  and  how  many  are  left  for  the  liberal  arts  ?  what  is  the  form,  and  what 
the  substanoe  of  their  lessons?  But  all  these  questions  are  silenced  by  one 
short  and  singular  answer,  '  That  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  greater  part 
of  the  public  professors  have  for  these  many  years  given  up  altogether  even  the 
pretense  of  teaching/  Incredible  as  the  fkct  may  appear,  I  must  rest  my  belief 
on  the  positive  and  impartial  evidence  of  a  master  of  moral  and  political  wis- 
dom, who  had  himself  resided  at  Oxford.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  assigns  as  the  cause 
of  their  indolenoe,  that,  instead  of  being  paid  by  voluntary  contributions,  which 
would  urge  them  to  increase  the  number,  and  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  their 
pvpils,  the  Oxford  professors  are  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fixed  stipend, 
without  the  necessity  of  labor,  or  the  apprehension  of  control  It  has  indeed 
been  observed,  nor  is  the  obseiration  absurd,  that,  excepting  in  experimental 
sciences,  which  demand  a  costly  apparatus  and  a  dextrous  hand,  the  many 
valuable  treatises,  that  have  been  published  on  eveiy  subject  of  learning,  may 
DOW  supersede  the  ancient  mode  of  oral  instruction.  Were  tliis  principle  true 
in  its  utmost  latitude,  I  should  only  infer  that  the  offices  and  salaries,  which  are 
become  useless,  ought  without  delay  to  be  abolished.  But  there  still  remains  a 
material  diffbrenoe  between  a  book  and  a  professor;  the  hour  of  the  lecturer 
enforces  attendance;  attention  is  fixed  by  the  presence,  the  voice,  and  the  occa- 
sional questions  of  the  teacher;  the  most  idle  will  carry  something  away;  and 
the  more  diligent  will  compare  the  instructions,  which  they  have  heard  in  the 
school,  with  the  volumes,  which  they  peruse  in  their  chamber.  The  advice  of 
a  slciUful  professor  will  adapt  a  course  of  reading  to  every  mind  and  every  situ- 
ation ;  his  authority  will  discover,  admonirii,  and  at  last  chastise  the  negligence 
of  his  disciples;  and  his  vigilant  inquiries  will  ascertain  tlie  steps  of  their  lite- 
rary progresa  Whatever  science  he  prolbssee  he  may  illustrate  in  a  series  of 
discourses,  composed  in  the  leisure  of  his  doset,  pronounced  on  public  occa- 
sions, and  finally  delivered  to  the  press. 

Our  colleges  are  supposed  to  be  schools  of  science  as  well  as  of  education ; 
nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  body  of  literary  men,  devoted  to  a  life 
of  celibacy,  exempt  ttam  the  care  of  their  own  subsistence,  and  amply  provided 
with  boolcs,  should  devote  their  leisure  to  the  prosecution  of  study,  and  that 
some  effects  of  their  studies  should  be  manifested  to  the  world.  The  shjBlves 
of  their  library  groan  under  the  weight  of  the  Benedictine  folios,  of  the  editions 
of  the  ikthers,  and  the  collections  of  the  middle  ages,  which  have  issued  from 
the  single  abbey  of  St  Germahi  des  Prte  at  Paris.  A  composition  of  genius 
must  be  the  oflbpring  of  one  mhid ;  but  sudi  worlcs  of  fatdustry  as  may  be  di- 
vided among  many  bands,  and  must  be  continued  during  many  yean,  are  the 
peculiar  province  of  a  laborious  community.    If  I  inquire  into  tiie  manufeetureB 
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of  the  monks  of  ifagdalen,  if  I  extend  the  inqoiiy  to  the  other  eoBegefli  of  Ox* 
ford  and  Cambridge,  a  silent  blush,  or  a  soomAil  frown,  will  be  the  onlj  reipfy. 
The  fellows  or  monks  of  my  time  were  decent  easjr  men,  who  sapinely  enjoyed 
the  gifts  of  the  founder:  tlieir  dajs  were  filled  by  a  series  of  nniform  employ- 
ments ;  the  chapel  and  the  hall,  the  coffee-house  and  the  common  room,  till 
they  retired,  weary  and  well  satisfied,  to  a  long  sUimber.  From  the  toil  of  read* 
ing,  or  thinking,  or  writing,  they  had  absolTed  their  conscience;  and  the  first 
slioots  of  learning  and  ingenoity  withered  on  the  ground,  without  yielding  any 
Ihiits  to  the  owners  or  the  public.  As  a  gentleman  commoner,  I  was  admitted 
to  the  society  of  the  ieUows,  and  fondly  expected  that  some  questions  of  litera- 
ture would  be  the  amusing  and  insfcruotive  tq>ics  of  their  discourse.  Their 
conversation  stagnated  in  a  round  of  coUege  business,  Tory  politics,  personal 
anecdotes,  and  private  scandal :  their  dull  and  deep  potatkms  excused  the  briric 
mtemperance  of  youth;  and  their  constitutional  toasts  were  not  expressiTe  of 
the  most  lively  loyalty  for  the  house  of  Hanover. 

The  silence  of  the  Oxford  professors,  whk^  deprives  the  youth  of  public  in- 
struction, is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  tutors,  as  they  are  styled,  of  the  several 
colleges.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a  single  science^  which  had  satis- 
fled  the  ambition  of  Burman  or  Bernoulli,  they  teadi,  or  proroise  to  teach, 
either  history  or  mathematicSi  or  ancient  literature,  or  moral  philosophy ;  and 
as  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  defective  in  all,  it  is  highly  probable  that  of 
some  they  will  be  ignorant  They  ars  paid,  indeed,  by  private  contributiotti; 
but  their  appointment  depends  on  the  head  of  the  house:  their  diligence  Is 
voluntary,  and  will  consequently  be  languid,  while  the  pupils  themselves,  or 
their  parents,  sre  not  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  choice  or  change. 

The  first  tutor  into  whose  hands  I  was  resigned  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
tribe.  ...  As  soon  as  he  had  sounded  the  insulOciencgr  of  his  disciple  in  school 
learning,  he  proposed  that  we  should  read  every  morning  flx>m  ten  to  eleven 
the  comedies  of  Terence.  The  sum  of  my  improvement  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  confined  to  three  or  four  Latin  plays:  and  even  the  study  of  an  ele- 
gant classic,  which  might  have  been  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modem  theaters,  was  reduced  to  a  dry  and  literal  toterpretation  of  the  author^ 
text  During  the  first  weeks  I  constantly  attended  these  lessons  In  my  tutoifs 
room;  but  as  they  appeared  equally  devoid  of  profit  and  pleasure,  I  was  onoa 
tempted  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  formal  apolocgr.  The  apology  was  accepted 
with  a  smile.  I  repeated  the  offense  with  less  ceremony ;  the  excuse  was  ad- 
mitted with  the  same  indulgence:  the  slighest  motive  of  laziness  or  indispod- 
tioo,  the  most  trifling  avocation  at  home  or  abroad,  was  aUowed  as  a  wortliy 
impediment;  nor  did  my  tutor  appear  consdoiis  of  my  absence  or  negleet 
Had  the  hour  of  lecture  been  constantly  fllled,  a  single  hour  was  a  small  portien 
of  my  scademic  lesson.  No  plan  of  study  was  recommended  for  my  use ;  no 
exercises  were  prescribed  for  his  inspection ;  and,  at  the  most  precious  season 
of  youth,  whole  days  and  weeks  were  suffered  to  elapse  without  labor  or 
amusement,  without  advk»  or  account  I  should  have  listened  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  of  my  tutor;  his  mild  behsvior  had  gained  my  confidence.  I  pse- 
forred  his  society  to  that  of  the  younger  students ;  and  in  oar  evening  walks  to 
the  top  of  Heddington  Hill,  we  freely  conversed  on  a  variety  of  sntjeots.  SiB0s 
the  days  of  Pocock  and  Hyde,  oriental  learning  has  always  been  the  pride  of 
Oxford,  and  I  once  expressed  an  inclination  to  stuidy  Aiabio.    His  pmdencia 
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discouraged  this  childish  fancy ;  but  he  neglected  the  fiiir  occasion  of  direct- 
ing the  ardor  of  a  curious  mind. 

After  the  departure  of  [his  first  tutor]  to  a  college  living,  I  was  transferred 
with  his  other  pupils,  to  his  academical  heir,  whose  literary  character  did  not 

command  the  respect  of  the  college.    Dr. well  remembered  that  he  had  a 

salary  to  receive,  and  only  forgot  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform.  Instead  of  guid- 
ing the  studies  and  watching  the  behavior  of  his  disciple,  I  was  never  summoned 
to  attend  even  the  ceremony  of  a  lecture ;  and  excepting  one  voluntary  visit  to 
his  rooms,  during  the  eight  months  of  his  titular  office,  the  tutor  and  pupil  lived 
in  the  same  college  as  strangers  to  each  other.  The  want  of  experience,  of  ad- 
vice, and  of  occupation,  soon  betrayed  me  into  some  improprieties  of  conduct, 
ill-chosen  company,  late  hours,  and  inconsiderate  expense.  My  growing  debts 
might  be  secret ;  but  my  flrequent  absence  was  visible  and  scandalous ;  and  a 
tour  to  Bath,  a  visit  into  Buckinghamshire,  and  four  excuraions  to  London  in 
the  same  winter,  were  costly  and  dangerous  frolics.  They  were,  indeed,  with- 
out a  meaning,  as  without  an  excusa  The  irksomeness  of  a  cloistered  life 
repeatedly  tempted  me  to  wander;  but  my  chief  pleasure  was  that  of  travel- 
ing ;  and  I  was  too  young  and  bashfUl  to  enjoy,  like  a  manly  Oxonian  in  town, 
the  pleasures  of  London.  In  all  these  excuraions  I  eloped  from  Oxford ;  I  re- 
turned to  college ;  in  a  few  days  I  eloped  again,  as  if  I  had  been  an  independ- 
ent stranger  in  a  hired  lodging,  without  once  hearing  the  voice  of  admonition, 
without  once  feeling  the  hand  of  control  Yet  my  tune  was  lost^  my  expenses 
were  multiplied,  my  behavior  abroad  was  unknown ;  folly  as  well  as  vice  should 
have  awakened  the  attention  of  my  superiors,  and  my  tender  yeara  would  have 
Justified  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  restraint  and  disdpline. 

Gibbon's  connectioD  with  his  college  and  the  aniversity  was  sev- 
ered by  his  '  becoming  bewildered  in  the  dangerous  mazes  of  relig- 
ious controversy/  because,  as  he  alledges, '  our  venerable  mother  was 
often  remiss  in  the  spiritual  education  of  her  own  children.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statutes  of  the  university,  every  student,  before  he  is 
matriculated,  must  subscribe  his  assent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  are  signed  by  more  than  read,  and 
read  by  more  than  believe  them.  My  insufficient  age  excused  me, 
however,  from  the  immediate  performance  of  this  legal  ceremony ; 
and  the  vice-chancellor  directed  me  to  return,  as  soon  as  I  should 
have  accomplished  my  fifteenth  year;  recommending  me,  in  the 
mean  while,  to  the  instruction  of  my  college.  My  college  forgot  to 
instruct :  I  forgot  to  return,  and  was  myself  forgotten  by  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  university.  "Without  a  single  lecture,  either  pub- 
lic or  private,  either  Christian  or  Protestant,  without  any  academical 
subscription,  without  any  Episcopal  confirmation,  I  was  left  by  the 
dim  light  of  my  catechism  to  grope  my  way  to  the  chapel  and  com- 
munion table,  where  I  was  admitted,  without  a  question  how  far,  or 
by  what  means,  I  might  be  qualified  to  receive  the  sacrament'  In 
this  condition  of  things  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
&itb,  and  the  gates  of  his  college  were  closed  to  him. 
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BT  J.  C  ■■AIEF,  rftlKCirAli  Of  IT.  AimftBirf  UmTIBflTV 

I.  WrrHiv  the  anolent  CoUefe-gtto  I  pjiMed, 

Looked  roond  onoe  more  upon  the  well-knowa  aquAie : 
Change  had  been  busy  idnoe  I  §kw  it  la0l| 

Bepladog  ommhled  walls  hj  new  and  ikir ; 
The  old  chapel  goo»-Hi  rcot<k  atatelier  ahoir 
8oa|«d  high — I  wondered  if  it  aeea  below 

As  pare  heart-wonhipi  aa  cooiding  pnytr. 

n.  Bat  though  walls,  chapel,  garden,  all  are  ohange4«  . 

And  through  these  courts  quick  generations  fleets 
There  are  whom  still  I  see  ronnd  table  ranged, 

Jp,  chapel  snowjr-aloled  for  matins  meet ; 
Thopgh  many  ikoes  since  have  oome  luid  golMi 
Changeless  in  memory  these  still  live  on, 

A  Scholar  bcotherhood,  highHMNiled  and  complsto 

III.  From  old  foundations  where  the  nation  rears 

Her  darlings,  came  that  flower  of  England's  yonth. 
And  here  in  latest  teens,  or  riper  years, 

Stood  drinking  in  all  nobleness  and  truth. 
By  streams  of  Isis  'twss  a  fbrvid  time. 
When  sesl  and  yonng  deyotion  held  their  prims. 
Whereof  not  onreoeptlTe  thsss  in  sooth. 

IV   The  voice  that  weekly  from  St  Hai7*s  spaks, 

As  ifh>m  the  unseen  world  oracular, 
Strong  as  another  Wesley,  to  rs-swske 

The  sluggish  heart  of  England,  near  and  fSu*, 
Voic^  so  intense  to  win  men,  or  repel, 
Piercing  yet  tender,  on  these  spirits  fell. 

Making  them  other,  higher  than  they  were. 

V.  Foremost  one  stood,  with  forehead  high  and  bitMul, 
Sculptor  ne*er  molded  grander  dome  of  thought 
Beneadi  it,  eyes  dsrk-lostered  rolled  snd  glowed. 

Deep  wells  of  feeling  where  the  ftdl  soul  wrought ; 
Yet  lithe  of  limb,  and  strong  tm  shepherd  boy, 
^e  roamed  the  wastes  snd  drank  the  mountidn  Joy, 
To  cool  a  heart  too  cmelly  distraught 

VI.  The  voice  that  from  St.  Haiy's  thrilled  the  hour, 
He  could  not  choose  but  let  it  in,  though  loath ; 
Yet  a  fkr  other  voice  with  eariier  power 

Had  touched  his  soul  and  won  his  flrst  hesit-troth. 
In  school-days  heard,  not  Ur  from  Avon's  stresm : 
Anon  there  dawned  on  him  a  wilder  dream. 
Opening  strsnge  trsets  of  thought  remote  from  both. 

Vn.  All  travail  psngs  of  thought  too  soon  he  knew. 

All  currents  felt,  that  i^ake  these  snzious  years, 
Striving  to  walk  to  tender  oonsdenoe  true. 
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And  betr  his  load  alone,  nor  t«z  hto.ptw. 
From  thcM,  alaa  I  too  loon  he  moyed  apart ; 
B<AttMihg  ttiif  iaw  Hiili  go,  With  loyal  heatt, 

Vm.  Away  o'er  HigiiiiBd  Senr wid  gteM,  mntf 
He  roaased,  r4<riel«f  vltbo«t  le(«ir  Imnkd. 

And,  yeamkmr^Btill  to  Tittt  Amerioa, 
A  aimpler  lU^  aaera  fraedon,  aooght,  not  Kmfed. 

Now  the  woild  llaUm  to  Ida  lona^aoal  aof ; 

Bat  he,  for  all  ita  miaeriea  and  wrongs 
Sad  no  indra,  alMpA  beneath  Italian  gnmnd. 

IX.  Beddette  Odor  aahoUr  one  tfi^reilood, 

On  Bxokdt^  taoni^j^  *mid  the  hand  wUta'-^lwledv 
Ab  deeptf  thoogfat,  bnt  ehawlened  moUe  fai  auMd, 

Devont,  affaeHonate,  wid  hnmble  awded, 
TliM,  aahe  alood  in  dui|>el,  week  by  w«ek, 
lines  of  deep  feeling  farrowed  down  hia  cheek 
Lent  him,  even  flien,  an  aipect  itrangely  eld. 

X,  Not  fh>m  the  gUMil  Ibttndilloiisor  the  Imd, 
Bat  from  nirlae  and  leaned  iMiber^  voof, 
BiB  place  he  won  amid  that  scholar  band, 

Whtfi^fiiMM  gifts  of  laiAd  wefa  ip«t  to  ]pr6ef ; 
And  if  some  things  he  missed  irhidi  greai  seMtels'teaeh, 
Hore  preoioas  traits  he  kept,  beyond  their  reach,— 
Bhy  trails  that  nwgher  woiM  had  soared  tkfoi, 

XI.  Him  early  prophet  serais  of  (Md 

A  boy^A^oatpaaion  to  their  eoiiT4n»<SMriry 

And  yet  his  thoi^pfak  wm  lli^  and  pmdeffiMliWU 
All  sides  of  each,  afed  gsTO  te^ eadi'ifisdtte,  < 

O  pars  win  heasi,  and  gnilelees  as  a  child  1 

In  thee,  all  Jarring  discords  reconciled, 
KMwIedge  «id  reterence  abdlvided  gnhr. 

XII.  Ah  me!  wis dkwmedi* had  been  Uat«l«d 

The  wwld  by  ^w«r  xA  deeply^^owkted  books, 
And  lores  tfash  tfnd  haaty  nger  to  heed 

Old'tnlhssetfefftfa  with  l^eeh-aad  wiMi»me  l»ks ; 
Bat  he  those  heights  ftitoek  ivriheltfWiale 
And  aober  shades,  where  dwells  misfortnne  pale, 
And'aoMdw  ^dnea  In  iim  emembefed  nooks. 

Xm.  Where'er  a  loDsoaeli^ -and  had  so^  Mead, 

Avan  of  ooasolali<m  thene  was  he ; 
And  sU  lif#  k^  there  WM  no  pain  ts^  lend. 

No  grief  t9aohM)e,  bn*  hie  hswt  iN^ftM ; 
AsmI  then,  his  yeirs^.  pastoral  senriesdaae. 
And  his  long  soifering  meekly  borne,  he  won 

A  gniTs  «f  paio»  by  Bngtend'a  sontham 


XIV.  More  than  aQ  aiyamants  in  deep  hacks  'Startd, 
Than  any  prsaehei's  penetrallTe  tone, 
Kof»lhMdlHMil«b7*ii^^Mt9#nMd,      ^ 


^mmumtL  %tif 


To  lMB«t«Mi^lUb,4ky 

TUs  WM  VQilk  Kvtaif  fbr,  iikl  this 


Uittitor  «r  •  Wi^  fMCio 
Anolhtfyim  *•  MghlttoMi  «r 

Wbato'er  of  iMMttiM  w  ptfi  fmCf 

Or  rtatimiM  tmwil.,  lOMid  hk  MtiMiiiy  chf ; 


XVL  WithfiifliidoMOwajhotaM^  w> 

To  winglhojMl,  Um  opMMiBf  tilo  to  MU ; 
Tet  ofttiiiias  liflUiiii«  in  it  lf«7*o  tkifat, 

Prolbanier  laoodB  «poa  liis  q^ifft  Ml  < 
Wo  lMM«  Mm  tfcti^'Bi^[lMd  liM  hMid  Um  AMe» 
Uphold  thottlkii,  smIm  tiM  fiiiilj  wlnoo, 
And  Ikt  koiked  SoMtofcoPO  ooidkMd^bo  opoB. 


XYIL  There  tQ»«M«M,VRNidi>Wo«edf'iiM«|MiflMt| 
And  fhuno  fbr  toll  wwiyMf  d    W«  vtti  pMi 

A  sohool  of  Dutu^  tkiQi  •■WMftI  pkeo 
Hod  MM  to  ototfA  Umm  «ltoMi  ones  k«ldt ; 

FnMOUUftood  tMteM  tttt  toiNtoMo  to  eata«| 

To 


XVIIL  With  etrei^^i  Jwr  Vfcoff,  *  M  ^le  <m»ng<i  0t  %mf 
To  oMsoUMtoU  kegfatlilnialgMMd^; 
A  native  Mug  mtA  w^Am  mmfrngmtm^ 
PlownMM  or  ^Maier,  horm  to  LiM  tew  wriy  ; 

Smell  or  gioflt  4«ty  M«er  kaoips  to  iUiic, 
He  boidedjoyJy  to-otoMeetfrofk, 


XIX.  Comeebrighttf  WtkoMdagMMhadptiffinBMd 

Wltkto  the  tMioole  ««M  Mora  Umb  tookiMbttet, 
And  ftiende  MfdhMtt^r  4MhfllM0  ffWMd  i 

To  givo-fte '4a^  to  glfldiMM  tfam  WM  Moett 
Forth  to  the  fieWt  f^BJtfOd,    ■Mqpg  lfe»  yiiMif 
Green  leePM  and-ftMi,  Ue  la«gli  Iko  iovdMi  i 
Beyond  Ui»raM  hU  temd^Mw-te^Bd  iUot 


XX.  All  afternoon  <rer8lietoivei*ehraeqrhMdi 

Wowi^,thrawghb*eb<iidl>tilMiagtiot>withytofy 
The  Tenud  dreadi-fighto  ^er  tke  ftahMbeaeefe 
Trailed,  (0««rhe*l  ttM^lEjFlMki  eMntfta^ ; 


And  itted  owColleferaoaia 
Purejofa, 


XXL  AndthQttirMltheMa«ld^,M7iai«eftM«i4l 
)a 0<ibkll  aharar <tf  «Mit  fof  llio ivigto t 
Ah  me,  witkwlHft  iii%iiii»i  ■iBilw^iat 
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*  Tby  pale  oalm  ftoe,  thy  ■timng«lj-«oothiiig  bvoXU  ;' 
What  houra  oome  baokf  when,  ptoiiig  College  walka. 
New  knowledge  dawned  on  oa,  or  friendlj  fealkay 

Inaerted,  long  night-labora  would  beguile. 

XZIL  What  a^lla  throngh  meadowa  mown  of  fragrant  ha/. 
On  Bummer  eveninga  by  amooih  Cherwell  atream. 
When  Homer'a  aong,  or  ohant  fWm  Shelley'a  lay. 

Added  new  aplendor  to  the  aonaet  gleam : 
Or  how,  on  calm  of  Sunday  afternoon, 
Keble'a  low  aweei  vo&oe  to  devout  commune, 
And  heavenward  mnainga,  would  the  honra  radaam. 

XXin.  But  when  on  orlmaon  creeper  o*er  the  waD 
Autumn  hie  linger  beautifully  impreaaedf 
And  came,  the  third  time,  at  October'a  call, 
Cheerily  trooping  to  theb  rooma  the  reat, 
Filling  them  with  glad  meetinga  and  young  glee. 
His  room  alone  waa  empty — henceforth  we 
By  hia  aweet  fiellowahip  no  more  were  bleat. 


XXIV.  Too  Boon,  too  quickly  from  our  longing  aigihl, 
Fading  he  paaaed,  and  left  na  to  deplore 
From  all  our  Oxford  day  a  lovely  light 

GonCf  which  no  after  morning  could  reatore. 
Through  hia  own  meadowa  Cherwell  atill  wound  on. 
And  Thamea  by  Eton  ilelda  aa  gloriona  ahone— 
He  who  Bo  lovad  them  would  oome  back  no  morau 

XXY .  AmoQg  that  acholar  band  the  yonngeat  pair 

In  haU  and  chapel  aide  by  i^e  were  aeen. 

Each  of  high  hopea  and  noble  proaiiae  heir. 

But  ihr  in  thought  apart— a  world  between. 
The  one  wide-welcomed  for  a  frther*B  fiune. 
Entered  with  free  held  atep  that  aeemed  to  claim 
Fame  for  himaelf,  nor  on  another  lean. 

XXVI.  So  ftill  of  power,  yet  blithe  and  debonair, 

Sallying  hia  friend,  with  pleaaant  banter  gay. 
Or  half  a-dream  chanting  with  Jaunty  air 

Great  worda  of  Gcsthe,  catch  of  Beranger— 
We  see  the  banter  aparkle  in  hia  proae. 
But  knew  not  then  the  undertone  that  flows. 
So  calmly  aad,  throii|^  all  hia  atately  lay. 

XX  VIL  The  other  of  an  aneient  name,  erst  dear 

To  Border  HiUa,  though  thence  too  long  exiled, 
In  lore  of  Hellaa  acholar  without  peer. 

Beared  in  gray  halla  on  banka  of  Severn  piled : 
^Beaerved  he  waa,  of  few  worda  and  alow  apeecb. 
But  dwelt  atnBnga  power,  thai  beyond  worda  oonld  raaoh. 
In  that  aweet  fiMe  bj  no  rude  thought  defiled. 

XXVm.  Oft  atthehour  when  round  the  board  at  wine, 

Frienda  met,  and  oCbfurp'  talk  flowed  laat  and  fr«a, 
BlaUali&ldgaSlioManidginTelookhtfiign      . 
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Horo  than  all  upeeoh  made  aweat  aodety. 
Bat  when  the  rowan,  on  thak  rivala  gaining, 
Cloaa  on  the  goal  bent,  aTaiy  ainew  atninin^ 

Then  who  more  atout,  mora  reaoluta  than  ha  t 

XXIX.  With  that  dear  memory  come  back  moat  of  all 

Calm  daya  in  Hdy  Week  together  spent ; 
Then  biightneaa  of  the  Eaater  Feati^ 

0*er  all  things  atreaming,  aa  a-ileld  wa  went 
Up  Hinokaey  vale,  where  gleamed  the  young  piimKOMa, 
And  happy  children  gathered  them  in  poaiea, 

Of  that  glad  aeaaon  meet  accompaniment. 

XXX.  Of  that  bright  band  already  more  than  half 

Have  paaaed  beyond  earth's  longing  and  regret ; 
The  remnant,  for  grave  thought  and  pleasant  laogh. 

Can  meet  no  longer  aa  of  old  they  met : 
Tet,  0  pare  aoola  1  there  are  who  atill  retain 
Deep  in  their  hearta  the  high  ideal  atrsin 

Thay  heard  with  yon,  and  never  can  foigei. 

•  •  '     • 

XXXn.  Since  then,  through  all  the  jara  of  life's  rontina, 

All  that  down-draga  the  apirit'a  loftier  mood, 
I  have  been  aoothed  by  fellowahip  sarena 

Of  single  soals  with  heaven^s  own  light  endnad. 
Bat  look  wherever  I  may— before,  beldnd— 
I  have  not  found,  nor  now  expect  to  find. 

Another  aoch  high-hearted  brotherhood. 


▲DTASTAon  or  SN0LI8H  UNIVEBSITIBS. — Dr,  Parr's  SfUtd  Sermtm,  1800L . 

Thia,  I  am  aware,  is  not  precisely  the  Attest  opportunity  for  me  to  enter  into  a 
formal  defense  of  them  (the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford),  or  to  expati- 
ate upon  their  peculiar  and  indisputable  advantages,  upon  those  powerful  correct^ 
ives  of  singularity  and  fh>wardne8a  which  are  found  in  the  attrition  of  mind 
against  mind  on  a  spot  where  cUtferent  classes  lira  together  under  a  system  of 
general  disdpllne,— upon  the  force  of  established  rules  in  prodncii^  eariy  habits 
of  regularity  and  decorum, — upon  the  atrong  though  easy  yoke  that  la  thrown 
over  the  impetuoaity  of  youth,— upon  the  salutary  influence  among  well  imr 
preased  and  well  disposed  young  men,  of  that  ^^ima  ($^tnUi/td  eomradstkip) 
which  ia  so  beautifully  described,  and  ao  ftequently  extolled  by  the  writers  of  aiH 
tiquity, — upon  the  propensity  of  the  heart  unassidled  by  care  and  untidnted  by 
selflshness,  to  form  the  bast  friendships  from  the  best  motives, — upon  the  gener- 
oua  sense  of  shame  that  must  prevail  among  enlightened  equals,  observing  the 
conduct  of  equals,  and  cultivating  honor,  not  aa  a  showy  and  artifldal  flwhion,  but 
as  a  natural  sentiment,  and  even  an  indiapenaable  duty, — ^upon  the  goodly  etTeott 
that  are  wrought  on  the  temper  aa  well  aa  taste,  by  the  daily  and  hourly  view  of  ed- 
ificea,  agreeable  from  convenience,  or  striking  ftmn  msgnifloence,  or  venerable  from 
antiquity,  upon  the  desire  wiiloh  pictures,  statuea,  inaoriptiona,  public  haranguea, 
and  other  local  circumstances,  may  excite  in  men  of  vivid  oonceptiona  and  glowing 
ambition,  not  merely  to  admire  but  to  perpetuate  and  to  share  in  the  celebrity  of 
places  adorned  through  many  succesaive  agea  by  many  bright  luminariea  of  the 
schools,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  aenate,— upon  the  tendeney  of  well-regulated 
amnaements,  and  well  directed  studies,  to  plant  within  our  boaoma  those  attache 
menta  to  the  seat  of  our  education,  which  may  afterward  expand  into  the  love  of  our 
countiy,— upon  the  ihdlity  of  aooeas  to  well  atored  librariea,— upon  the  efficaogr 
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of  oral  instroctfoD,  jadicioaaly  md-  cKtigeatigr  eomnmioaltd^.  tpon  the  oompe- 
titions  that  will  arise  among  nimben^  trboee  jodgnests  od  tl»  qualificationfl 
of  each  other  are  too  freepieiil  lo  be  ekMled^  loo  impaitlal  to  be  resisted,  and 
too  weighty  to  be  sllghted,-^tipoa  the  institution  of  prises  for  eompositions  to 
be  recited  in  the  Halls  of  CoUeges^  or  the  Theatres  of  the  Univewitiss^  upon 
the  distrifootion  of  literary  distinctions  in  sowoae  ef  general  examination, — or, 
upon  the  connection  of  other  aoademieai  iew»rda,  kioiaiiv^  or  honorary,  with 
moral  and  intellectual  ezoeUeiioei.  Wtmngf  tlierefore^  all  snob  pertinent  and 
interesting  topiei^  I  wo^d  only  request  that  the  useftihiees  of  tbc«e  seminaries, 
like  that  of  every  human  insti^fition,  may  be  judged  by  their  fridlB. 

Dr.  Parr  quotes  passages  from  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  Dr.  Lowth,  to    support   his  fareivble    estinoRile  oi  English 

University  Education.     Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Idler  (No.  21),  says : 

The  number  of  learned  persons  in  these  celebrated  seats  is  still  considerable ; 
and  more  conveniences  and  opportunities  for  study  still  subsist  in  them  than  in 
any  other  place.  There  is  at  least  one  powerful  incentive  to  learning — I  mean 
the  genius  of  the  place.  This  is  a  sort  of  inspiring  duty,  wMeh^  every  youth 
of  quick  sensibility  and  Sttgenuous  disposition  creates  to  himself,  by  reflecting 
that  he  is  placed  under  thoee  venerable  walls  whefe  a  Hooker  and  a  Ham- 
mond, a  B^n  and  a  Newton,  once  pursued'  lifae  same  course  of  oeiott#B^  and 
IVom  whence  they  soai«d  to  Iftie  most  elevated  heights  of  liteiary  fame.  This 
is  that  incitement,  which  TuUy,  aooordiag  to  hi»  own  testimony,^  experienced 
at  Athens,  when  be  oontemplated  the  portico  where  Socrates  sat,  and  the  lau- 
rel-groves where  Plato  disputed.  But  there  are  other  circnaistanoes,  and  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  make  our  colleges  superior  to  all  places  of  educa- 
tion. These  institutions,  thouffh  somewhat  fkllen  ttom  their  primary  simplicity, 
are  such  as  influence  in  a  particular  manner  the  moral  conduct  of  their  youths ; 
and,  in  this  general  deprertty  of  manners  and  laxity  of  principles,  pure  religion 
is  tk>  irhtPe  nwie  strongly  inculcated; 

Sir  William  Jones  in  an  oration  intended  to  have  been  spoken 

in  Oxford,  July  9,  1773,  says : 

There  is  ao  bimiidi  of  Uteratora^  there  is  bo  Kbend  art,  nosiibllM»>or  «ss6d 
science  which  vmv  not  here  be  learned  to  perfection.  All  nature  lies  ooea  to 
oar  inspection.  The  surprising  fabric  of  this  visible  world  has  bemi  explained 
fo  us,  not  by  coi:yeotures  or  opinions,  but  by  demonstration;  the  works  of 
poets,  critics,  rhetoricians,  Msforiaas,  philosophers,  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
all  nations  and  all  ages,  are  here  made  accessible  and  &railiar  to  the  students  of 
every  dass^  ia  whose  »ind»  they  are  preserved  as  ia  •  curious  reporiteiy; 
whence  tiiey  may  at  any  time  be  eztraetod  for  the  hooor  and  beaefil  ef  the 
humao  speeie& 

Dr.  Lowfhy  in  tindicating  himself  from  the  implied  mptftwm 
of  Bishop  Warbnrton  in  contrasting  his  own  self-edacation  with  his 
(Dr.  Ub)  (^portnnities  of  aoademicat  onltare,  eonfeasea  :-^that 

Be  had  beea  edaoated  hi  the  If  idt«rsity  of  Oxfbrd ;  he  bad  ei^feyed  al  tka 
advantages,  boldi  paUie  and  private,  wfaieh  that  fiunooa  seal  of  learning  so 
laiigely  aflbrds;  that  he  had  spent  many  years  in  that  illostriooa  societgr.  ia  a 
well  regulated  course  of  discipUne  and  studies,  and  in  the  agreeable  and  im- 
proving commerce  of  gentlemen  and  scholars ;  in  a  society  where  emulation 
without  eniy,  ambition  without  jealousy,  contention  without  animosity,  incited 
industry  and  awakened  genius;  where  a  liberal  ponmit  of  knowle^fe,  and  a 
genuiiie  freedom  of  thot^t  was  raised,  encouraged,  and  poshed  fbrward,  by 
example,  by  oomnendatlon,  and  by  authority ;  that  he  had  breathed  there  the 
same  atmosphere  whioh  the  Hooking  the  Chilluigworth%  and  the  Loobea  had 
breathed  befiwsw 
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BoBiRf  Lowl  wM  bom  in  Bingham  in  mif  and  edoeat^d  $% 
Winciiester,  and  at  Univenttj  College,  Oxford,  where  he  gradnated 
in  high  honors  in  1833;  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Magdalen  in 
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by  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1842,  he  practiced  kw  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  he  sat  in  the  council  of  tluU  colony  from  1843  Uli 
1850,  when  he  returned  to  England.  In  185S  he  became  joint 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  1852  to  1855;  Yiee-Preai* 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Ttade  and  Paymaster  Oeneral  in  1855,  and 
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18^9.  ^e  wa#  m^a  Chancellor  of  ^e  Exchequer  under  Gladstone . 
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it  asesM  Co  me,  if  one  caa  Ibrm  aa  atakraet  idea  of  what  eoght  ta  ke  tanfb^ 
that  it  is  to  teaoh  a  person  a^rery  thiag  inportoal  lo  know,  and,  at  the  saoie 
time,  to  discipline  his  miad.    But  tm  the  period  daring  which  eduoatioa  eaa  he  . 
oommanioated  is  vary  ahoi\  we  Bia3l  qoaUiy  ttiat  view,  I  thinh,  bj  saying  Uiat , 
the  bosineas  of  ednoation  is  to  teaeh  persons  as  much  gf  that  whieh  i|  if  imr  . 
psfftaal  thej  shoaU  know  ss  caa  be  taaght  within  a  UmiffiA  tioM,  and  with  . 
ralfienes  to  tha  ordinary  faoalliaa  of  SMnklad,  and  that  also  ia  so  doing  cave  , 
shovld  be  taken  to  discipline  the  asind  of  the  papil  as  fiu*  aa  possibla    That  is 
what  I  ooooaiTe  to  be  the  object  of  eduoatioa    Well,  that  beii^  ao^  yoa  see  a 
question  arises  of  vefy  great  dittculty— What  is  it  most  important  that  pfcsoas 
ahouU  know  f— and  t^  wa  caa  aasw^  that  queadoa,  we  caa  net  aatiaftwstorOy 
solfe  the  qua8tk>n  which  I  am  aow  propoiiii^  to  oonsidar— What  is  the  eduoa* 
tioa  that  ought  lo  be  given  to  the  atiddle  and  upper  clasaes  of  this  eouatiy  7 
We  must  hivaat  for  ouraeKres  a  sort  of  new  saeoee— a  soiaoce  of  weights  aad  . 
measurea ;  of  ponderation,  if  I  may  coin  a  word — in  whiqh  we  ahaU  put  iota 
the  soaks  aU  the  different  ol^yeets  of  human  knowledge,  and  decide  upoa  thefr 
relative  importanoa.    All  knowledge  ia  valuabk^  and  (here  ia  nothing  that  it  ^ 
not  worth  while  to  know;  but  it  ia  a  question  of  relative  importanea    ftet  of 
decrying  thia  branch  of  kaowMge,  aad  pcaisiog  and  puflhig  that    but  of 
taking  as  &r  aa  poaaible  the  whole  eoale  of  human  knowledge^  aad  deoidiag  . 
what  ahoold  have  priority,  which  rikoukl  be  taught  ftritt  and  to  which  pur  at> 
teation  ahouid  be  most  urgently  diieoted*    That  is  a  probiem,  yea  wiU  allow, 
of  nK)at  enormous  diflksul^.    I  can  only  suggest  one  or  two  oonsideratkwa 
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which  may  assist  us  in  solying  it  I  tbi^k  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  bear 
me  that  as  we  live  in  a  oDiyerse  of  things,  and  not  of  words,  the  knowledge 
of  tUngs  is  more  important  to  us  than  the  knowledge  of  words.  The  flrsi  few 
months  and  the  first  few  years  of  a  child's  existence  are  employed  iu  learning 
both,  but  a  great  deal  more  in  making  itself  acquainted  with  the  world  than 
with  the  knowledge  of  language.  What  is  the  order  of  Nature?  Nature  be- 
gins with  the  knowledge  of  things — then  with  their  names.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  know  what  a  thing  is,  than  what  it  is  called.  To  take  an  easy  illustra> 
tion,  it  is  more  important  to  knt)w  where  the  liyer  is  situated,  and  what  are  the 
principles  which  affect  its  healthy  action,  than  to  know  that  it  is  called  >ecir  in 
Latin  or  9*a^  in  Greek.  I  go  a  litUe  fiuther.  Where  there  is  a  question  be- 
tween true  and  felse,  it  is  more  hnportant  to  know  what  is  true  than  what  is 
false.  It  is  more  important  to  know  the  history  of  England  than  the  mythdo- 
gies  of  Qreece  and  Borne.  I  think  it  more  important  that  we  should  know 
those  transactions  out  of  which  the  present  state  of  our  political  and  soda) 
relations  have  arisen,  than  that  we  should  know  all  the  lires  and  lores  of  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  that  are  contained  in  Lempriere*s  dictionary.  And 
yet»  aeoording  to  my  experience— I  hope  things  are  better  managed  ik>w— W0 
used  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  about  the  Pagan  than  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  schools.  The  one  was  put  by  to  Sunday,  and  dismissed  in  a  rerj  short 
time ;  the  other  was  eyery  day's  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  followed 
out  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  slightest  slip  in  the  name  or  htstoiy  of 
any  of  the  innumerable  children  of  the  genealogy  of  Jupiter  or  Mars  Was  fol-  • 
lowed  by  a  form  and  degree  of  punishment  which  I  never  remember  being 
bestowed  upon  any  one  for  any  slip  in  divinity.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  venture  fa 
think,  as  we  can  not  teach  people  every  thing,  it  is  more  important  that  wa 
should  teach  them  practical  thmgs  than  speculative,  thing*.  There  must  be 
speculation,  and  there  must  be  practice,  but  I  think  if  we  can  not  do  both,  wa 
should  rather  lean  to  the  practical  side.  For  instance,  I  think  it  more  impor- 
tant that  a  man  should  be  able  to  work  out  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  than  that  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  abstract  principlea  of  Aristotle's  logics  and 
that  the  moods  of  a  syllogism  are  not  so  important  as  the  rule  of  three,  prac- 
tice, and  keeping  accounts.  If  we  must  choose  in  the  matter,  we  shovdd  leas ' 
to  the  practical  side.  One  more  rule  I  will  renture  to  submit— they  are  four 
in  all — If  we  must  choose  in  these  matters,  the  present  is  more  important  to  us 
than  the  past  Institutions,  communities,  kingdoms,  countries,  with  which  we 
are  daily  brought  into  contact,  are  more  important  than  institutions^  kingdoms, 
and  countries  that  have  ceased  to  exist  fer  upwards  of  2^000  years.  I  wOl 
pursue  this  tc^ks  no  ferther. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  as  my  Kttle  oontributioB  towards  ^ 
the  new  science  of  ponderation  or  measurement  which  I  am  anxious  to  found, 
to  enable  us  to  compare  one  branch  of  knowledge  with  another,  I  will  prooeed, 
with  your  permission,  to  inquire  how  &r  the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  corresponds  with  this  idea.    Without  going  into  detail,  I  may  say  the  . 
principal  subjects  of  education — I  don't  say  in  Scotch  Universities,  for  yon  are 
more  liberal  than  we  are  in  England,  though  even  in  your  universities  nol 
quite  sufficiently  so^in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  analytical  mathematics^  and  . 
what  are  called  the  learned  languages— viz.,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Now  I  admit  that  mathematics  are  a  most  admirable  study,  and  are  cakn^  . 
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lated  to  train  the  mind  to  strict  habits  of  reasoning,  and  habits  of  dose  and 
sustained  attention.  But  these  are  the  STnthetical,  not  the  analytical  math^ 
matica  Consider  to  what  this  form  of  stndj  trains  a  man.  It  educates  him  to 
approach  a  subject  analytically.  He  takes  bis  conclusion  for  granted,  and  then 
investigates  the  conditions  upon  which  it  rests.  Well,  that  is  not  a  good  way 
of  reasoning.  The  best  way  of  reasoning  is  to  fix  upon  principles  and  &ct8 
and  see  what  conclusion  they  give  you,  and  not  to  begin  with  a  conclusion  and 
see  what  principles  or  fiu;ts  you  may  be  able  to  pick  up  in  order  to  support  it. 
Then  any  one  who  lias  gone  through  this  training,  knows  that  you  go  by  steps. 
One  understands  step  by  step,  but  the  whole  veiy  often  eludes  our  grasp,  and 
we  find  ourselves  landed  in  a  conclusion  without  knowing  how.  We  see  each 
step  we  have  taken,  but  we  see  not  how  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion.  This  is 
a  system  in  one  sense  too  easy,  because  each  step  is  easy ;  and  in  the  other  it 
is  too  difficult,  because  it  is  an  immense  strain  on  the  mind  to  grasp  the  whole 
effect  of  wliat  is  done.  Then  you  are  aware  of  this  also^  that  perhaps  the  most 
useful  lesson  a  man  can  learn  is  the  estimation  of  probabilities  and  sifting  of 
evidence.  But  this  is  wholly  excluded  Irom  mathematics,  which  deal  purely 
with  necessary  truth.  Therefore,  it  has  often  been  observed,  and  by  no  one 
more  forcibly  than  your  own  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  a  mind  formed  upon 
this  kind  of  study  is  apt  to  oscillate  between  the  extreme  of  credulity  and  scep- 
ticism, aad  is  little  trained  to  take  those  sensible  and  practical  views  of  the 
probabilities  and  the  possibilities  affecting  our  daUy  life,  upon  which,  far  more 
than  upon  abstract  reasoning,  the  happiness  of  mankind  depends.  I  may  here  .■ 
mention  in  illustration  what  was  said  by  a  great  judge  of  men  and  ability — ^Na-  . 
poleon  Buonaparte.  He  took  for  one  of  his  ministers  La  Place— one  of  the 
greatest,  perhaps  the  g^atest  of  mathematicians,  and  he  said  of  him — "  He  was  ^ 
a  geometer  of  the  first  rank  ;  but  whose  only  idea  of  transacting  the  business 
of  his  department  was  with  reference  to  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.*' 
Now,  I  pass  on  to  the  other  study  that  is  the  principal  occupation  of  our 
youth,  and  that  is  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  history, 
science,  geography,  and  mythology  connected  with  them — ^the  principal  study 
^  being  language,  and  the  rest  only  accessories  to  it  Now,  it  strikes  one,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  rather  a  narrow  view  of  education  that  it  should  be  devoted 
mainly — I  had  almost  said  exclusively — ^to  the  acquisition  of  any  language 
whatever.  Language  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  when  thought  and  knowl* 
edge  are  present,  it  is  desirable  as  the  means  of  conveying  it.  It  is  not  a  thing  ^ 
to  be  substituted  for  it — it  is  not  its  equivalent.  It  pre-supposes  knowledge  of 
things,  and  is  only  usefhl  where  that  knowledge  is  attained  for  the  purpose^ 
namely,  of  communicating  it  I  will  venture  to  read  a  few  lines  from  Pope  in 
illustration  of  what  I  say ;  I  should  only  weaken  the  thought  if  I  attempted  to 
state  the  effect  of  them.  They  are  140  or  160  years  old,  and  that  only  shows 
you  how  abuses  and  mistakes  may  be  pointed  oat  in  the  most  vigorous  Ian* 
guage,  and  with  the  most  oondusive  reasoning,  and  yet  they  may  remain  utterly 
onoaredfor: — 

Biaoe  mma  ttom  btaala  by  woidi  b  knovn, 
Woidc  an  man**  proTioe* ;  word*  w«  iMch  alont. 
When  raMon  doabtful,  lik«  the  Samian  letter. 
Points  him  two  wmj*^  th«  n«iTower  it  tho  hotter. 
Plued  at  tho  door  of  loarninf  youth  to  gaido, 
Wa  aavar  auAr  il  to  Hand  too  wkia,      . 
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To  Mk,  to  fui,  te  know, « Ihojr 
At  foD«y  qpeo^tlM  f|ttick  iprinfi  of 
Wo  ply  Uio  oMiDory,  we  load  the  brain. 
Bind  rebol  wit,  and  doubia  eliain  oa  ehain, 
Cboflno  tba  thoofht,  to  axaieifo  tiia  bioatk. 
And  kaop  tliani  in  tiM  pala  af  wooda  titt  daotk 

I  tfiink  it  is  A  poor  and  lmperfiK:t  coDcepUoB  of  edneatioB  tiial  should  liiDit  it 
to  the  leaniiDg  of  any  Umgoages  whatOTer;  but  sureij  if  we  are  to  nmke  ian- 
guage  the  whole  or  a  part  of  edacatioii,  it  shovdd  be  the  langoage  which  we  are 
most  ooDoeraed  with ;  and  I  imist  be  pemitted  to  say  that  in  my  science  of 
penderatioQ  I  thinlc  English  has  a  prior  dain  over  Latin  and  Qreek.  I  do  not 
disparage  Latin  or  Qreelc ;  hot  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  most  important  to  be 
talten  first ;  and  I  ^ink  it  is  melaneholy  to  consider  the  ignorance  of  our  own 
language  in  which  the  beet  edocaled  of  oor  jonng  men  are  bronght  up.  Latin 
ifl^  of  couree,  of  great  ose.  It  is  the  only  means  of  opening  up  a  great  store 
of  information  which  is  locked  up  in  it,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewliera 
It  has  a  noble  literature  of  its  own,  and  it  is  the  key  to  most  of  the  modem 
languages,  and  therefore  it  is  a  study  of  very  great  iraportDuce.  But  we  must 
remember  that  those  persons  who  spoke  a  language  which  was  the  most 
marked  by  felicity  of  expression,  and  which  is  the  model  of  all  literature— the 
inhabitants  of  Oreece,  I  mean — ^Icnew  no  language  but  their  own.  The  Ro- 
mans knew  Just  enough  Greek  to  make  them  neglect  their  Latin,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  their  literature  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  race  that  came  before  them 
who  knew  one  language.  And  only  see  how  you  set  about  learning  these  lan- 
guages. Learning  the  language  is  a  joke  compared  with  learning  the  grammar. 
The  grammar  is  one  thing,  and  the  language  another.  I  agree  with  the  German 
wit|  Heine,  who  said — "  How  fortunate  the  Romans  were  that  they  had  not  to 
learn  the  Lathi  grammar,  because  if  they  had  done  so  they  never  would  have 
had  time  to  conquer  the  world.**  Montaigne,  300  years  ago,  saw  this,  and 
pointed  it  out  most  forcibly,  and  by  learning  the  language  colloquially,  *'  without 
a  lash,  without  a  tear,"  he  became  able  to  speak  it  by  being  ti^ed  to  in  Latin. 
But  that  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  Because  it  is  said  *'you  must  disci- 
pline the  mind,"  therefore  a  boy  is  put  through  torture  of  elaborate  grammars, 
which  he  is  forced  to  learn  by  heart,  and  every  syllable  of  which  he  foigets  be- 
fore he  is  twenty  years  of  age.  There  seems  something  like  a  worship  of  inu- 
tility in  this  matter ;  it  seems  to  be  considered  very  fine  to  learn  somethhsg 
that  can  not  by  possibility  do  any  body  any  thing  of  good— 

Tha  UnfOBfaa,  aapaciany  tha  daad, 

Tba  aefaeoaa,  oipaeially  Uia  nkrtmw 
Tka  arti,  at  laart  aH  wah  an  oooM  be  nM 

To  botlM  Boat  MBole  fiom  ooimmo  om. 

It  is  an  idea  that  a  tUng  oaa  not  be  good  diaoipliae  for  tha  mind  unfeas  it  be 
BOBDething  that  is  utterly  uaele«  in  future  life.  Now,  I  do  not  think  aa  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Greek  is  a  language  of  wonderfhl  feUdty  of  ezpiesaioii ;  bat 
what  is  more  beautiful,  more  refined,  or  will  exercise  taste  better  than  to  stu^J 
the  best  modem  French  prose  to  be  found  in  M.  Pievoal  Paradol,  Sainte  Beuve^ 
and  other  French  writers  f  There  is  nothing  that  can  approach  it  in  the  English 
language.  If  a  man  wishes  to  exercise  himself  in  these  things  he  can  not  poe- 
sibly  have  a  l)etter  subject  than  French  proae.  The  diaciyiine  of  the  mind  is 
quite  as  good,  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  whan  he  goea  to  Paris  he  will  be 


aUe  to  go  to  A  boftel  and  Bake  known  liia  wants  without  baooming  a  laogfaiDg* 
stock  to  eyerfbody ;  but  this  would  ba  too  tiaeftil,  and  tbereibra  tbia  muat  ba 
put  aside  for  some  discipline  in  tba  Graek  language,  which  he  is  sure  to  foi^t 
beibre  he  is  thirtj.  It  dependa  upon  what  you  mean  to  make  men.  If  jou 
want  to  nwke  them  a  race  of  aophiats,  poetasters,  and  aohoolmaatera,  we  are 
foiag  about  it  in  the  right  waj ;  but  i>r  the  buainesa  of  lift  we  have  a  little  too 
Biuch  Latin  and  Greek,  and  if  we  are  to  hare  them  taught,  the/  ought  to  bo 
taught  on  a  very  different  qratem.  There  ia  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  at* 
tasopt  to  unUe  knots  that  haye  nerer  been  tied.    If  language  had  been  made 

00  a  set  of  geDeral  principles — if  it  had  been  laid  down  bj  the  wise  men  of  all 
nations  that  the  nominative  should  always  agree  with  tlie  verb,  and  a  verb 
ahould  always  govern  the  aocusative>»and  language  had  been  made  like  £ucli4 
—every  one  of  these  rulea  wluch  had  been  tied  we  oould  untie^  and  a  languaga 
having  been  put  together  in  that  way  we  could  analyze  it  into  rules.  But^  gen- 
tleman, language  was  not  so  made.  Language  grew  we  know  not  how — lika 
•  tree  or  a  plant;  it  was  not  made  under  geneiai  ruka,  and  therefore,  when  you 
are  trying  to  form  general  rulea  for  it^  you  are  aowing  the  aand— you  will 
never  attain  to  what  you  want;  and  the  result  is  that  when  you  oome  to  re* 
float,  you  will  find  that  you  have  waated  much  time,  and  the  best  years  of  youc 
lalb  have  been  made  miserable  by  studying  rules^  whoso  exoeptions  are  often  as 
numerous  as  their  illustrations^  and  of  which  you  never  know  whether  they 
Kjff^y  or  not. 

Latin  Veniflcaii^n, 
There  k  another  thing  I  enter  my  protest  against,  and  that  is  Latin  verssa. 

1  da  not  think  the  histery  of  poets  is  so  pro^)eroua  that  the  end  and  object  of 
mankind  should  bo  to  make  as  many  young  people  aa  possible  poetasters.  Oae 
oC  the  least  profitable  of  the  little  talenta  that  a  man  can  have  is  that  of  scrib- 
blittg  verae^  and  yet  years  of  our  lives  are  taken  up  in  the  attempt  to  teach  \m 
to  write  Latin  verses,  whick^  after  all,  are  a  mere  cento  of  ezpresaiona  stolen 
ttom  different  authorsi  tlie  meaning  of  which  we  may  not  ourselvea  know.  I 
know  that  I  have  been  highly  commended  for  verrea  I  could  not  construe  my* 
aM  This  of  eourse  gives  a  most  unfair  predominanoe  to  boys  who  have  been 
oaffijr  taught  bow  to  use  a  gradua.  The  knack  ia  aS  abanrd  and  repulaive  that 
DO  one  ever  accpiired  it  late  in  life.  It  must  bo  taught  aarfy  if  at  all  I  bav* 
known  men  of  high  olassical  attainmenta  who  have  not  got  honors  beoausa 
they  have  not  had  the  knaok  of  stringing  words  together,  called  doing  Latin 
Terses.  There  is  a  nwvement  going  on  againat  tba  qrstam,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
get  rid  of  it  Another  abauzd  thmg  ia  this— I  think  that  a  nxin  knows  a  Ian* 
gnage  when  he  can  read  witb  floDDcy  and  eaae  a  good,  plain,  atraigliUbrward 
nuthor,  who  writea  grammatically  and  aensibly.  This  may  very  soon  be  dona 
in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  that  is  not  half  enough.  There  ia  no  torture  in  that>— 
that  is  very  simple.  But  what  you  must  do  ia  to  taka  a  place  that  ia  bopelassly 
oarrupt,  where  the  amanuensis  haa  gone  to  sleep,  or  has  been  tipsy,  or  has 
dropped  a  line,  or  aomething  or  other;  you  must  read  two  or  three  pages  of 
notes  by  everybody  who  haa  read  at  thaae  plaoea,  written  in  bad  Latin,  stating 
thehr  idea  of  how  they  ought  to  be  reformed  and  translated.  If  .^Cachylus 
same  to  life  again  he  would  be  aaa&lty  plodced  in  one  of  bis  own  choruses;  and 
aa  for  Homer,  I  am  quite  oertain  he  did  not  know  the  differenoa  between  tba 
Boasinative  and  acousative  eats;  and  yet  tl^s  bast  houit  of  our  lives  are  spent 
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in  this  profitleas  analysis  of  works  prodoodd  hj  mm  ntterl/  nnoonscioiis  of  the 
tules  we  are  endeaToring  to  draw  fix>m  them. 

AnderU  History, 
Ancient  history  is  a  Tory  important  matter,  and  a  very  beantifhl  study ;  but 
it  is  not  so  important  as  modem  history,  and  it  does  not  bear  neariy  so  much 
upon  our  transactions.  Consider  what  it  is.  Ancient  history  has  but  two 
phases — ^the  one  is  a  monarchy,  the  other  is  a  municipality.  The  notion  of  a 
large  community  existing  by  yirtue  of  the  principle  of  representation — of  a 
popular  government  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  town — is  a  thing 
that  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  ancients,  so  that  the  best  years  of  our 
lives  are  spent  in  studying  history  in  which  that  which  makes  the  difference 
between  modem  history  and  ancient — the  leading  characteristic  of  our  society 
—that  principle  of  representation  which  has  made  it  possible  in  some  degree  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  a  large  country  with  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom-r-was  utterly  unknown.  The  Roman  Empire  was  estab> 
Ushed,  flrom  the  necessity  of  the  case,  because  when  Rome  became  too  large  to 
be  a  municipality,  the  ancients  knew  of  no  other  means  than  to  place  a  Caesar— 
a  tyrant— over  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  idea  of  sending,  as  we  should  do,  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  different  provinces  to  meet  in  Rome,  and  consult  upon  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Empire,  never  occurred  to  them.  That  was  not  known 
at  that  time.  That  was  a  discovery  of  many  hundred  years  later.  And  yet  to 
study  all  this  history,  which  wants  the  one  thing  that  is  the  leading  character- 
istic of  modern  history,  the  best  time  of  our  life  is  devoted.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  time  is  thrown  away,  but  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  this  history  is 
taught,  not  as  an  adjunct  but  as  a  substitute  lor  modem  history.  If  a  man  haa 
a  knowledge  of  modem  and  mediaeval  history,  it  is  important  that  he  should 
have  this  knowledge  of  ancient  history  with  which  he  has  to  compare  it;  but 
if  he  has  no  modem  history  he  has  not  the  means  of  comparison.  It  is  useless 
then  by  itself  That  state  of  things  has  utterly  passed  away.  It  perished, 
never  to  retum,  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  on  its  rains  sprang  up 
a  new  state  of  things — ^the  feudal  system  and  the  polity  of  the  Middle  Agea^ 
which  ripened  into  the  present  state  of  thingai  Of  all  that  our  youth  are 
taught  nothing — they  know^iothing  of  it  The  subject  is  never  brought  before- 
them,  and  their  study  is  limited  and  confined  to  the  wars  and  intrigues  of  petty 
republics,  the  whole  mass  of  which  would  hardly,  perhaps,  amount  to  as  many 
people  as  are  in  this  great  city.  There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  a  letter  by 
Servius  Sulpicius,  one  of  Cioero^s  friends,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  console  him 
for  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia.  This  is  a  translation  of  it: — ** Behind  me 
hy  .£gina,  before  me  Megaera,  on  my  right  Piraeus,  on  my  left  Corinth ;  these: 
cities,  once  so  flourishing,  now  lie  prostrate  and  demolished  before  my  eyes.  I- 
thought,  ^Are  we  little  mortals  afflicted  when  one  of  us  perishes,  whose  life 
inust  at  any  rate  be  brief,  when  in  one  place  lie  the  corpses  of  so  many- 
towns? '  '*  Well,  that  is  one  viray  of  looking  at  the  question.  I  have  been  IB' 
the  same  place,  and  also  had  my  thoughts,  and  I  thought  how  many  irretrieva* 
ble  years  of  my  life  have  I  spent  in  reading  and  leaming  the  wars,  and  the  in« 
irigues,  and  the  revolutions  of  these  little  towns,  the  whole  of  which  may  be 
taken  in  at  a  single  glance  fVom  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  would  not  make 
a  decently-sized  English  county.  I  think  that  reflection  must  fbroe  itself  on 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  gone  to  Greeoe,  and  has  seen  the  wondeifiilly 
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<  small  scale  on  which  Jthese  republics  are  laid  out,  to  whidi  the  earlier  jears  of 
his  life  were  almost  exclusively  devoted.. 

Idea  of  Progress  Wanting, 

There  is  another  g;reat  fault  in  this  exclusive  direction  of  the  mind  of  jouth 
to  antiquity,  and  that  is,  that  their  conception  of  knowledge  wants  entirely 
that  which  is  our  leading  conception  in  the  present  day.  I  do  not  think  that 
-you  will  find  any  where  in  the  study  of  antiquity  that  which  is  now  in  every- 
body's mouth — the  idea  of  progress.  The  notion  of  the  ancients  was  that 
knowledge  was  a  sort  of  permanent  fixed  quantity — ^that  it  could  not  be  in- 
creased— tliat  it  was  to  be  sought  for;  and  if  a  man  wanted  to  seek  for  knowl- 
edge he  did  not  sit  down  and  interrogate  Nature,  and  study  her  phenomena, 
and  also  analyze  and  inquire,  but  he  put  on  his  seven-leagued  boots  and  trav- 
eled to  Egypt  or  Persia,  or  as  fiir  as  he  possibly  could,  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  some  wise  man  there  Who  could  tell  him  all  about  it.  That  was  the 
case  with  Pluto,  and  almost  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  Now  it  is  no  small 
'  fault  of  the  modem  system  of  education  that  it  withholds  that  conception,  the 
key  of  modem  society — that  is,  not  to  look  at  things  as  stationary,  but  to  look 
at  the  human  race  as,  like  a  glacier,  always  advancing,  always  going  on  from 
good  to  better,  from  better  to  worse,  as  the  case  may  be — an  endless  change 
and  development  that  never  ceases,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  mark  it 
every  day.  That  conception  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  antique  world;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  that  idea  should  be  imparted  to  youth 
before  we  give  so  much  time  to  study  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  wholly 
.wanting.  I  won't  detain  you  with  any  discussion  in  this  place  on  the  morals 
and  metaphysics  of  the  ancients.  I  suspect  that  they  knew  as  much  of  the 
mental  sciences  as  we  do  now — neither  much  more  nor  much  less ;  and,  with- 
out speaking  disrespectfully  of  them,  we  may  say  this,  that  no  two  of  them 
bad  the  same  opinion  on  the  same  subject  Then  we  are  dosed  with  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  ancients.  Every  man  is  expected  to  know  how  many  Archoda 
there  were  at  Athens,  though  he  does  not  know  how  many  Lords  of  the  Treas- 
ury there  are  m  London ;  he  must  know  all  the  forms  of  their  courts,  though 
be  knows  hardly  the  names  of  our  own.  He  must  be  dosed  with  their  laws 
and  institutions — things  excessively  repulsive  to  the  young  mind — things  only 
valuable  for  comparing  with  our  own  institutions^  of  which  he  is  kept  pro 
foundly  ignorant 

Ancient  Geography, 

A  large  portion  of  time  is  spent  in  studying  divisions  of  countries  that  have 
long  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  world.  Of  course,  if 
you  are  to  study  the  language  of  the  ancients,  these  things  must  be  learned ; 
but  is  it  not  melancholy  to  think  how  much  modem  geog^phy  is  sacrificed  to 
this  knowledge?  There  is  nothing  in  which  young  men  are  more  deficient 
than  in  geography.  I  shall  just  mention  a  few  things  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge. Take,  fbr  instance,  Australia.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  person  who 
knows  where  the  colonies  of  Australia  are.  The  island  of  Java  is  said  to  have 
been  given  up  by  Lord  CasUereagh  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  the  Dutch  be- 
cause h^  could  not  find  it  in  the  map,  and  was  ashamed  to  confess  his  igno- 
rance. I  remember  a  veiy  eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  indeed 
—I  will  not  mention  his  name — wbo  made  a  speech  in  which  it  was  quite 
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manifeft  to  me  fhat  be  thought  that  Upper  Canada  was  nearest  the  moutii  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada  was  higher  up  the  river.  If  I  were  to  eUt 
you  his  name  you  would  be  astonished.  Well,  we  are  going  to  make  an  expe> 
dUion  to  Abyssinia.  The  whole  thing  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  eooatry. 
Kow,  what  do  we  know  about  it?  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  knowa  abovt 
iL  A  great  many  men  haye  traveled  there,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  it  It  is  as  much  as  most  men  can  do  to  find  it  on  tUe  ouip,  and  wsty 
few  know  a  single  town  in  it  I  have  amused  myself  trying  U>  see  liow  lew 
men  know  where  Grondar,  the  capital  of  tliis  oountiy,  is  situated  on  the  map ; 
and  afi  the  prisoners  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  rescue  can  probably  only  be 
jneadied  by  going  there,  and  ao  to  ICagdala,  it  is  nearly  as  important  to  know 
where  it  is  as  to  know  that  Halicamassus  was  the  capital  city  of  Cans,  or  that 
tliere  were  twenty-three  cities  of  the  Volscians  in  the  Campagna  of  Room. 
There  is  another  illustration  I  may  give.  The  name  of  the  place  is  in  the  Bi- 
ble, and  we  might  have  hoped  better  things.  You  will  remember  that  Mr. 
Bright  in  last  session  of  Parliament  denominated  certain  gentlemen  by  a  name 
derived  from  a  cave.  WeU,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  there  was  not  one  person 
in  twenty  whom  I  met  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  Gave  of  AduUam,  and  I 
was  under  the  melancholy  and  oruel  necessity  of  explaining  it  to  them,  and  of 
pointing  the  arrow  that  was  aimed  against  my  own  breast  After  all,  gentle- 
men, education  is  a  preparation  tor  actual  life,  and  I  ask  you — ^though  no  doubt 
the  memory  is  exercised  and  the  faculties  are  sharpened  by  these  studies  in 
some  degree— -whether  they  really  in  any  degree  fiilflll  that  conditaeo.  I  say 
there  is  nothing  so  valuable  for  a  man  as  to  avoid  credulity.  If  he  discounts  ja 
.  SMin's  bill,  lie  should  inquire  before  he  does  it  But  what  we  are  taught  by 
-this  kind  of  study,  our  attention  being  so  modi  placed  upon  words,  is  to  take 
•very  thing  for  fn^anted.  We  find  a  statement  in  Tliucydidee,  or  Comelivs 
-Kepos,  who  wrote  500  years  afterwards,  and  we  never  are  instructed  that  the 
•tatement  of  the  latter  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  former.  And  so  with  other 
things.  The  study  of  the  dead  languages  precludes  tlie  inquiring  habit  of 
ttind  which  measures  probability,  whkh  is  one  of  the  most  impoitant  that  a 
asan  can  acquire. 

Dtfidendeam  the  EdnuxOhn  of  a  PiAlic  School  or  Vnivermty  Man, 
1  will  now  ghre  yon  a  oatdogue  of  things  which  a  highly-educated  man— one 
who  may  have  received  the  best  education  at  the -highest  public  schools,  or  at 
Oxford — may  be  in  total  ignorance  o£  He  probably  will  know  nothing  of  the 
anatomy  of  his  own  body.  He  will  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  and  he  may  not  know  whether  the 
spleen  is  placed  on  the  right  or  the  lefl  side  of  his  spine.  He  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  simplest  truths  of  physics,  and  would  not  be  able  to  explain 
the  barometer  or  thermometer.  He  knows  nothing  of  tlie  simplest  laws  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  He  need  not  know,  he  very  often  does  not  know« 
any  thing  about  arithmetic,  and  that  ignorance  sticks  to  him  through  life;  he 
knows  nothing  of  accounts,  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  double  entry,  or 
even  a  common  debtor  and  creditor  account  He  m%y  write  an  execrable 
hand;  good  dear  writing — perhaps  the  most  important  qualification  a  gentle- 
man or  man  of  business  can  possess — is  totally  neglected.  He  may  be  per- 
Tectly  deficient  in  spelling.  I  kn&w  an  eminent  person  who  got  a  ficat-dass 
honor,  and  m  his  essay — a  most  excellent  English  essay — ^there  were  forty-six 
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ioi»«pelliiig8.  He  may  know  nothing  of  tb«  modern  geognpb)r  of  bis  oWn 
conntrj;  he  mejr  know  nothing  of  tkle  history  of  England.  I  knew  an  in- 
stanoe  not  long  ago  of  a  gentleman  who  had  attained  high  honora  at  the  Unii- 
▼ersitj,  and  who  became  a  contributor  to  a  periodical,  fa  which  it  was  saggested 
he  should  illustrate  some  fact  by  feferenoe  to  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry.  He 
'  said  ha  had  nerer  heard  of  Lord  Melbourne.  He  need  know  nothing  whatever 
of  modem  history — how  the  present  polity  of  Kurope  came  into  effect  He 
aeed  know  nothing  of  medisBTal  history,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  serious  impor- 
tance, because  important  results  have  flowed  fltxn  ignorance  of  that  history. 
Great  schisms  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  £ngland  ftom  absurdly*eKaggetaied 
ideas  of  the  perfection  of  every  thing  in  that  dreadful  period ;  and  the  state  of 
g^ss  ignorance  in  which  people  are  lefl  as  to  these  times  seems  almost  to  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  the  best  thing  that  modem  society  could  aim  at  would  be 
to  return  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  when  the  first  crusade  was  pro- 
jected. He  may  be  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  of  the  antiquities  or  the  law 
of  England ;  he  knows  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Home.  The 
English  laws  and  Antiquities  are  bound  up  with  our  freedom  and  history,  and 
are  important  to  every  day's  business ;  but  he  knows  about  them  nothing  what- 
ever. We  have,  I  here  say  boldly,  a  literature  unparalleled  in  the  world. 
Which  of  our  great  classical  authors  is  a  young  man  required  to  read  in  order 
to  attain  the  highest  honors  our  educational  institutions  can  g^ve  him  ?  His 
'  studies  in  the  most  minute  manner  the  ancient  writings  of  Rome  or  Greece. 
■But  as  for  Chauoer  and  Bpenscr,  or  the  earlier  classics,  the  old  dramatists,  or 
the  writers  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charies  I,  he  knows  nothing 
of  them ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  our  style  is  impoverished,  and  the  noble 
old  language  4>f  our  fbrefiithers  drops  out  of  use,  while  the  minds  of  our  young 
men  are  employed  instead  in  stringing  together  scraps  of  Latin  poets  leamed 
by  heart,  and  making  them  into  execrable  hexameters.  Tlien  as  for  modem 
languages  : — ^There  is  some  feeble  sort  of  attempt  to  teach  them,  but  nothhig 
effective ;  and  yet  surely,  if  English  is  to  have  a  preference  over  modem  lan- 
guages, as  it  oujifht  to  have,  modem  languages  ought  to  have  a  preference,  as 
-ftr  as  the  practical  affaira  of  life  are  concerned,  over  ancient  languages.  I  have 
•been  with  a  party  of  half-a-dozen  fhrst-class  Oxfbrd  gentlemen  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  not  one  spoke  a  word  of  French  or  German ;  and  if  the  waiter  had 
Aot  been  better  educated  than  we,  and  known  some  other  language  than  his 
<ram,  we  might  all  have  starved.  That  is  not  nearly  all,  but  that  is  enough. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  provisions  of 
iAie  Highland  im,  the  negative  catalogue  is  very  copious,  and  I  therefore  sum 
up  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  by  making  this  remark,  that  our  education 
does  not  communicate  to  ns  knowledge,  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  obtaining  Irnowledge,  and  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
Ineans  of  comnranksating  knowledge. 

These  three  capital  deficiencies  are  undoubted ;  and  what  makes  them  id 
|Nih>ftil  is  the  thought  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  things  eminently  worth 
faiowing  in  this  werld.  I  have  spoken  only  of  modem  history,  of  modem  lan- 
iguages ;  but  What  are  modem  history  and  languages  oonpttred  with  the  bound- 
less field  that  nature  opens  out-^wfth  the  new  woi4d  whidh  chemistry  Ip 
expanding  before  us— with  the  old  worid  that  geology  tias  called  again  into 
ezistenoe— with  the  wonderful  generalisation  with  regnrd  to  plants  and  an!- 
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mala,  and  all  those  noble  studies  and  specnlations  which  are  the  glory  and  dis- 
tinction and  life-blood  of  the  time  in  which  we  liTe,  and  of  which  onr  joath 
remain,  almost  without  exception,  totally  ignorant?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  man  who  becomes  really  well  educated  musi  begin  his  education  after 
it  has  dosed.  After  all  had  been  done  for  him  that  the  present  miserable,  con- 
tracted, and  poor  system  can  do,  he  has  to  begin  and  educate  himself  over 
again,  with  a  feeling  that  he  has  wasted  the  best  and  most  precious  years  of 
his  life  on  things  neither  useless  nor  unprofitable  in  themselves,  but  which  were 
the  mere  by-paths  or  appanages  to  the  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  mental 
stock  of  a  man  of  erudition. 

Influenct  of  Educational  Endowments. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  phenomenon — how,  with  physical  sdence  la 
the  state  that  it  is,  with  such  a  history  as  ours,  with  such  a  literature  as  ours, 
with  such  a  literature  as  that  of  modem  Europe  before  us,  we  should  turn  aside 
firom  this  rich  banquet,  and  content  ourselves  with  gnawing  at  mouldy  crusts 
of  speculations  which  have  passed  away  upwards  of  two  thousand  years? 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this?  It  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  mainly  the 
lault  of  educational  endowments.  When  the  educational  endowments  of  Uni- 
Tersities  were  made,  there  really  existed  no  English  literature.  Modem  history 
had  not  begun ;  medieval  history  was  only  to  be  found  in  meagre  annals  of 
monkish  chroniclera  Physical  science  was  not  in  existence  at  all ;  and  there 
really  was  nothing  to  direct  the  mind  except  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Aristotelian 
log^c.  No  blame,  therefore,  attaches  to  those  noble  and  philanthropic  persona 
who  made  these  foundations.  The  blame  is  in  those  who,  after  the  immense 
expansion  of  knowledge,  have  not  found  means  to  expand  the  objects  to  which 
these  endowments  may  apply  in  a  similar  proportion.  Kor  does  any  blame 
attach  to  our  Universities,  considered  strictly  as  euch — meaning  by  a  Univer- 
sity a  body  that  ought  to  examine  and  test  the  advancement  of  its  pupils;  be- 
cause our  Universities  do  give  examinations,.and  are  willing,  I  am  sure,  to  give 
them  on  any  subject  on  which  pupils  can  be  found.  But  the  blame  lies  with 
the  Government  of  this  country,  because  these  endowments  which  are  now  ex- 
clusively g^ven  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  are  really,  in  my  opinioii, 
public  property,  for  the  use  of  which  the  State,  as  representing  the  public^  is 
responsible.  So  long  as  they  answer  the  end  that  endowments  should  answer, 
they  should  be  let  alone.  When  they  do  not,  it  is  our  business  to  reform  theokr 
Now  what  eod  do  they  answer?  The  end  that  they  answer  is  this — they  give 
an  enormous  bounty,  an  enormous  premium,  on  the  study  of  the  dead  lai^ 
guages,  and  of  pure  mathematics.  Well,  the  studies  of  the  dead  language^ 
and  of  pure  mathematics,  are  noble  and  valuable  studies,  and  .if  that  was  all  I 
would  not  object.  But  you  know  very  well  you  can  not  give  a  premium  to  one 
study  without  discouraging  another,  and  though  their  firit  effect  is  to  give  a 
premium  to  these  studies,  their  collateral  and  (ar  more  important  effidct  is  to 
discourage,  and,  I  would  say,  prevent,  all  those  other  studies  which  appear  to 
me  infinitely  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  education.  If  a  young  man  has  taWnti 
and  is  in  want  of  money,  as  any  young  man  ia  apt  to  be,  and  wants  to  turn  his 
talent  to  advantage,  suppose  he  devotes  himself  to  physical  science  in  Oxford^ 
he  can  gain  a  first-class,  whatever  good  that  will  do  him.  But  there  is  hardly 
an  endowment  open  to  him ;  whereas,  if  he  gave  the  same  trouble  to  Latin  and 
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Greek,  he  might  be  a  FeUow  of  ht]f  a  dooen  difliBrent  colleges  with  the  most 
perfect  eaaei  How  can  yoa  expect  these  studiee  to  get  (kir  play,  when  they 
are  so  handicapped,  when  the  whole  weight  of  these  endowmenti^  amonnting 
to  about  half  a  million  annoallj,  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  dead  languages^ 
and  the  stadj  of  pure  mathematics?  The  fiuilt  lies,  therelbre,  with  the  Qoy- 
emment,  which  has  not  reformed  these  endowments;  and  the  remedy,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  that  these  endowments  should  be  emancipated  from  this  nar- 
row application,  so  that  the  emoluments  that  are  to  be  obtained  for  learning, 
may  be  impartially  distributed  among  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge— 
not  proscribing  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  aUuded,  but  not  giving  them  these 
invidious  preferences  over  all  the  rest. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  our  public  schools.  They  are  really  adventure 
schools,  kept  by  masters  for  their  own  profit  There  is  a  foundation  which 
forms  the  nucleus,  and  that  foundation  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  overrules  and  dominates  the  schools.  The  remedy 
is  in  the  hands  of  parents ;  but  these  schbols  have  got  a  good-will  such  as  no 
other  institution  in  the  country  has  got  A  man  that  has  been  at  a  school, 
however  badly  taught  he  has  been,  however  much  he  has  been  flogged,  always 
goes  away  with  an  affection  for  it  He  forgeta  his  troubles.  It  is  a  time  that 
appears  to  us  all  very  pleasant  in  the  retrospect;  and  as  these  troubles  are  to 
be  undergone  not  again  by  himself  but  by  his  son,  he  always  sends  him  there. 
No  doubt,  if  we  could  only  secure  a  &ir  stage  and  no  favor  for  all  the  different 
branches  of  instruction,  the  thing  would  remedy  itself!  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  part  of  the  duty  of  Government  to  prescribe 
what  people  should  learn,  except  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  where  time  is  so  lim- 
ited that  we  must  fix  upon  a  few  elementary  subjects  to  get  any  thing  done  at 
alL  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  fix  what  their  children  should 
leam.  But  then  the  State  should  stand  impartial,  and  not  by  endowments 
necessarily  force  education  into  these  channels,  and  leave  those  others  dij. 
And,  therefore,  what  I  would  press  is,  that  somehow  or  other  the  endowments 
should  be  so  recast  as  to  give  all  subjects — ^physical  science,  modem  history, 
English  history,  English  law,  ancient  languages,  ancient  literature,  ancient  his- 
tory, ancient  philosophy,  all  a  fkir  and  equal  start 

You  will  say.  How  is  it  possible  for  this  to  be  done  ?  I  don't  presume  to  ssy 
what  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  one  way  it  can  be  done, 
because  I  have  done  it  myselfl  I  wss  Secretary  to  the  India  Board  at  the  time 
when  the  writerships  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  We  had  of 
course  the  problem  to  solve  then,  because  if  we  had  restricted  them  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  of  course  we  should  have  excluded  a  great  number  of  very  merito- 
rious candidates-^gentlemen,  for  instance,  coming  from  the  Scotch  Universities, 
who,  though  very  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  many  other  valu- 
able studies,  would  not  have  been  able  to  compete  perhaps  successfblly  in 
classics  with  boys  trained  in  the  English  public  schools.  And  therefore  we  had 
to  attempt  to  do  something  of  the  kind  that  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  to 
yon  as  being  necessary  to  do.  In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  education,  I, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  other  eminent  men,  prepared  a  scsle 
which  has  since,  with  very  little  change,  been  the  scale  upon  which  these 
offices  have  been  distributed ;  that  is,  we  took  every  thing  that  we  could  think 
of  that  a  well-educated  man  ooold  Isam.    We  took  all  the  languages :  we  took 
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«f  Bvraiw^  iM  took  tepriaeipaL bnocfliei  ef  yhyaoil  niiiiM^  we  took  biotois^ 
S&glUik  UiifBtawo,  iifaiteaphcf  of  mind  oo  taught  iu  SooUndr  and  olOadted, 
OBd M  olhMr {tloQit;  we  tookoKO^  tfaiagr  «od  we  gmio  ineiki  to  eock  ooooid- 
iBg<to their  lelottto  ittpoctaoee^ aa  near  aaweooold  arrhre  toil;  andnadflr 
than  i^yalemaH  petaooa  haire  been  adndtled  eqoaUjr  and  fiiiify  to  the  beaeAli  af 
thoee  olBoeoy  wbatover  <heir  line  of  atadj  may  have  been.  Inatoad  of  toadhig 
Ike  dice  m  fibfoff  of  the  dead  kngoagca)  we  gave  them  all  a  ftor  atart,  aad  Urn 
thing,  BO  (ar  aa  I  kaot^  ^aa  worked  perieoUy  amoothly  and  with  perfsot  aoocaa^ 
Kow,  I  aay  aometking  of  that  kiad  ahould  be  done  if  we  are  to  refimn  endma* 
menta  ao  as  to  place  all  atudiea  on  a  level,  and  Ihen  lei  the  beat  atndj  win.  I 
won*!  pretend  to  inflaonoe  the  deoiakm  of  parents^  bal  I  ahonld  give  to  tkem 
•no  kffibe^  no  indueemea^  to  cbooae  one  atndy  more  than  another,  but  allow 
them  to  take  wkaterer  th^  Uke  beat  And  I  think  jon  would  find  that  «ba 
pid)lk)appetito  for  Latin  Toraea,  the  difficult  parte  of  Greek  choroaeB»  and  Urn 
abatniaer  ralea  of  grammar,  anoh  aa  are  girea  in  the  Latin  PriuMr  recently 
iHuad  for  the  aae  of  pobUo  achoola^  woold  begin  to  abate ;  and  tha  poopte 
would  think  it  ia  belter  to  know  aomething  of  the  world  aionnd  them,  aoma* 
thing  ahont  tho  hiatoiy  of  their  own  ooontrj,  aomething  about  thob:  own  bodin 
and  their  own  aonla,  than  it  ia  to  doTOto  themaeWea  entirely  to  the  atnlf  oflka 
Ittomtnreof  the  lepablica  of  Greece  aad  Kome. 

The  time  haa  gone  past  evidently  when  the  higher  daaaMcan  hope  bj  tof 
iodkect  influence,  either  of  property  or  coercion  of  any  kind,  to  diiact  Ike 
ceorM  of  pubUc  aflkira.  Power  haa  paaaed  out  of  4ieir  kanda,  aad  adiat  tbif 
da  mast  be  done  l^  the  influence  d  auperior  edneation  and  aupeiior  euhiaa^ 
tkw;  by  the  influence  of  mind  over  mind~"  the  aign  and  aignet  of  the Jkl^ 
feaightiy  to  command,"  wl^h  never  Aula  being  leeogaiaad  whatever  it  ia  tn^y 
teated.  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  how  ia  thia  likely  to  be  done?  fiiit  byoaa* 
fitting  tha  attantton  of  Iha  aona  of  the  wealthier  daaMa  of  the  eountiy  to^tke 
hiatory  of  theoe'old  languagea  and  thoee  Pagan  repobHca,  of  whioh  woddng 
men  nevar  heard,  with  wkidi  they  are  never  broa(^t<in  contact  in  any  of  itkair 
afllira,  and  of  whksh,  ftom  the  aeoeaaity  of  the  caae,  they  know-nothing?  li 
it  not  bettor  that  gentlemen  ahould  know  the  thinga  which  the  wovkinf^  amn 
know,  only  Imo^  them  kiAnitely  better  in  their  priac^dea  and  ki  thair  datailik 
80- that  they  may  be  abk^  in  theh*  hiteraooraa  and  their  eonunarce  with  tham^ 
to  aaaett  the  auperiority  over  them  wlneh  gaeaiir  •taitelliganee  and  leiaava  ia 
tore  to  give,  and  to  conquer  back  by  meana  of  awider  and  more  enUgfataned 
eoHivation  aiMnaaf  the  hiBaenoe  whiefa  they  have  hmt  by  politiaal  ckaaga?  I 
ooafeaa,  for  mj&At,  that  whenever  I  talk  with  an  intelligent  workman,  aafor 
ftam  being  able  to  aaaert  any  auch  aupwwrity,  I  am  alwaja  tormented  witk.tha 
oeiwcptioo,  *^  What  a  fool  a  man  maat  think  me  wlien  he  finda  me,  upon  whoae 
ednoation  thonsanda  of  pooada  have  been  spent,  utterly  ignorant  of  tha  matters 
which  eKperieeioo  teachea  him,  and  whksh  he  naturally  thinks  evety^edaeated 
awn  OQght  to  know."  I  think  thia  ought  easily  to  ke  maai^.  Tha  tower 
dasBCB ought  to-boedocated  to  disehaigatke  dutiea  cast  apootbcas.  Thcfj 
should  alaabo  edneatod  that  they  may  i4>pveeiate<and  dsikr  toa  kigker  cnltiaap 
tk»  when  they  meet  it;  aad  thehigWelaaaeaoQghtto  Wedaestedinava^ 
diflbrent  maanei;  ift  opdsr  that  th^  may  exhibit  to>  the  tower  ckases  that  kigktr 
sdneatieii  to  wUoh,  if  H  waiashown  to-tbHi,  th«y  waaUkow  down  and  date 


-By  tlie  act  *to  make  pfotiakm  for  tha good  gnwonmiaiit  ■nrt  nrlia^iii  cit 
the  Univeni^  of  Oxford '  of  1864,  and  tka  action  of  thaCaoimlMloneia  ai^ 
pointed  to  ailnrialwtar  Ua  ptovtoiona,  a  new  C^ovgaiing  Bo^y  was  nrtalad,  and  a 
aeriea  of  meaeoraa  hava  bee|i  Uuuigiiiated  by  whkh  Vkt  Indapendeai  and 
even  antagoniittc  actkn  and  laisga  ntPeniiea  of  ae?aal  CoUegca  am  in  tba 
wi^  of  being  aabordinated  to  tke  gVMnJadtmnoeaMntof  all  Ubenl  atndiei^ 
and  thU  oldeat  inrtltntion  of  learnlnic  In  tba  Britfch  laka,  buAead  of  lemabi- 
ing  a  mere  aggregation  of  narrow  ecbolartblp  and  prlmtd  iotaiMt^  la  b** 
coml^c  a  truly  National  Univeni^. 

Thb  UHiTKBaiTT  is  a  corporate  body  known  for  agea  by  -tba  style  of  Tk$ 
Ofmudkw^  Jfiuto^  0mdScfli^lwn^$k$VfKbm9itt^  O^ord^ta^  in  |U  palpable 
foiVL^inbincee  twenty  CoUsigea  a^  flTe  Halla,aU  tbeCoQ^gea  beliig  cocporata 
bodies,  gOTemed  each  by  ita  ownHaedandato^ateainmaUcrare^iutai^tQi^ 
own'coeie^ 

By  tlM  Act  of  VBU  t|ia  aOOia  of  tba  UnlTfialty  are  adnibilitcn4,by 

1.  As  JBhmm  <if  (bngr^gathi^  This  coosisU.of  Begienta,  aitbor  m^rmmJQ 
Sigmlm  or  Jly  aisi  od  pWipwi>  AU  Doctoa  of  ereiy  Vacnl^  and  all  Mair 
farsof  JkiUMnmf^MmrifkJk^mtm^tif^tmojtuB  from,  tba  end  of  IbeTenniii 
Wbi^  tbiiy  araadfnitted  to  tbdj  cei^aotlTa  degieea. 

411  the  following,  if  tpembers  of  GonTocatlon,  are  Mtfm^mmfi  gtuHmi^: 
FkvyCssBors;  09etora  of  creij  FaciiUy  resideiit  in  the  University;  Headaof 
GoUenesand  HallSh  or  in  their  absenca  their  deontiea:  Hastaraof  thafichoola; 
GaasorsaiHi  S>W  ot  Colleges. 

To  make  a  Hoase,  the  prefeaoe  of  the  dpancellor  or  YlcerClianctpUar  or 
gi^  of  hia  Dapiitles,,and  of  tba  ^o  Rraeloia  or  tha^r  neapectlTa  Depntiaii 
and  of  nhie  ot)iar  B^jants^  la  reqiiired. 

Tba  business  of  thia  Hoosa  la  ^<fn4nad  almost,  exdasiye^  to  eat^fytaig  tb0 
ppminaUoii  of  Examiners  bf  tba  Vlca-CbaiMMBar  and  BrocUiia,  and  tp  tba 
grapting^  onUnary  ];)«gr9eai 

a  I^  Mmm  of  Cewaaartiaa.-  Tt^  cooilfts  of  bot|t  BtfgenU  and  Non- 
IU10911U,  i  «.  of  all  who  have  been  admittrd  to  Bagency,  provided  thdr 
aames  have  been  constantly  icept  ontbe  bpoks^  some  CoUqpD  or  of  a^nit 
JBaU  or  of  the  JH^eg/^oi  ttie  Non-Aaefi|A  and  pfOTidedth^  bare  paid  all 
flatatablafees. 

To  ma|ce  a  Honsa,  the  presence  of  thaGjiancellororVlcarChaiirelVyr  or, one 
^  bis  Dq^es,  and  of  tba  two  Jfcoctom  or  tbair  jnaq^tlra  Piagiitlcat  la  Jf- 
qnired. 

In  this  Honse  ia  trtnsaetgd  a^  t|ia  foqual  bnsiness  of  the  Ui^Terslty  as  a 
Corporate  body,  except  wluit  is  above  named  as  belonging  to  the  Hoosa  of 
CoogvessUon. 

lilo  ftt^tnte  is  binding  intiL  U  baa  reee^vad  the.  assent  of  Conrocatlon. 

Hatters  of  special  and  individnal  oonc«n\  aoytbiag  which  reqalreaimsiO^ 
diaU  provision,  pi^ymenta  of  monegr  from.|be  Univerd^-Cliesiuaiesattled  by 
f^ree.of  Convocation. 

The  House  of  Convocatlod  conlvs  H^ooraiy  I>sflp)iea  4Mid  otbem  gniiiai 
OW^  of  the  qsnal  conrse  by  PMraMkOTrl^  Dfnrfa. 

it  als»  daeldsa  whether  t^  W  ad  the  Unfaraiillf  sl|aU  te  a0^to  a^ 
^ovtmrn^ifift  wteose  validity  th^Bfal  la,  raqfllslta. 

In  Ceafvo^atloB  nearly  all  Waeti(Mis  i^ogipfM  iiktliai^qf  tt».V|^^nMir 
take  place. 


•^34  ^™  UJIiVWmTT  OV  OXVOBD. 

In  the  Election  of  Borg^esBes  Membera  of  Convocation  may  vote  by  means 
of  voting  papers  without  being  personally  present  sit  the  PolL  In  other 
Elections  each  mnst  deliver  his  own  voting  paper  in  person  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  or  his  Deputy  at  the  Table. 

In  both  the  Uonse  of  Congregation  and  the  House  of  Convocation  the 
Chancellor  or  the  Vice-chancellor  or  his  Deputy  singly,  and  the  two  Proctors 
together,  have  the  right  of  veto  in  all  matters  except  elections;  otkierwise 
every  question  is  decided  by  the  ma^rity  of  votes. 

8.  Th»  Oii^mgaiUm  of  (As  VniwenUff  of  Oxford:  This  consists  of  the 
regular  oflkers  of  the  Univeisityy  and  of  all  membeis  resident  during  the 
year  in  the  precinct  of  the  University. 

The  Chancellor  or  the  Vice-Chancellor  or  one  of  his  Deputies,  and  the  two 
Proctors  or  their  respective  Deputies,  preside.  No  quorum  is  specified  in 
order  to  constitute  a  meeting. 

The  business  of  this  body  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  legislation.  When 
the  Hebdomadal  Council  has  framed  any  new  Statute,  it  must  first  be  prs* 
mti^^ataf,  after  due  notice,  in  this  assembly,  and  the  question  that  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Statute  as  stated  in  the  Preamble  be  approved  must  be  then  sub- 
mitted to  Congregation.  Any  members  of  Congregation  may  propose  amend- 
taients  at  the  time  of  promulgation ;  and  such  amendments,  provided  that 
they  have  been  seconded  by  another  member  of  Congregation,  and  that  they 
are  not  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Chancellor  or  his  Deputy  inconsistent  vrith  or 
irrelevant  to  the  principle  of  the  Statute  as  stated  in  the  Preamble,  must  be 
printed  and  taken  into  consideration  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  Congrega- 
tion. The  Council  may  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  paper  print  any 
amendments  which  they  may  think  fit  to  propose.  If  any  such  amendments, 
whether  proposed  by  the  Council  or  by  individnsl  niembers  of  Congregation, 
are  adopted  by  Congregation,  it  is  in  the  power  of  either  the  Coue^  or  any 
twelve  members  of  Congregation  to  propose  further  amendments.  If  no 
amendment  be  proposed,  or  when  aU  the  proposed  amendments  and  further 
amendments,  if  any,  have  been  considered  in  Congregation,  the  question  that 
the  Statute  do  pass  is  submitted  to  Congregation  on  a  subsequent  day,  of 
which  not  less  than  three  clear  days*  notice  must  be  given.  Whenever  it  may 
seem  expedient  to  the  Council,  resolutions  containing  the  chief  points  of  a 
proposed  Statute  may  be  submitted  to  Congregation  before  the  Statute  itself 
Is  framed ;  and  in  event  of  such  Resolutions  being  approved.  Congregation 
may  refer  them  to  a  select  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
Statute.  No  right  of  negative  is  allowed  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  or  the  Proc- 
tors in  this  assembly,  but  every  question  is  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes. 
A  Statute  approved  by  Congregation  is  to  be  submitted  to  Convocation,  after 
an  interval  of  seven  entire  days  for  final  adoption  or  rejection. 

4.  Tha  SMomadal  CouneU  consists  of  certidn  official  and  of  certain  elected 
members. 

The  official  members  are  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  late  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  one  year  after  he  has  ceased  to  hold  office  or  untU  the  next 
triennial  election,  and  the  two  Ph>ctors. 

The  elected  members  are  six  Heads  of  Colleges  or  Halls,  riz  Professors 
(who  may  be  also  Heads  of  Houses),  and  six  members  of  Convocation  of  not 
less  than  five  years'  standing  (who  may  be  either  Heads  of  Houses  or  Pro- 
fessors). These  are  elected  by  the  Congregation  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
for  six  years,  in  such  a  way  that  one-half  of  each  of  the  three  classes  vacate 
their  seats  every  three  years,  being  however  re-eligible.  This  Council  meets 
every  Monday  in  Term  time,  and  whenever  convoked  by  the  Vice<>haoeenor, 
and  has  the  initiative  in  all  the  legislation  of  the  University. 
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omciBs  OF  TBS  xnsmnsm. 

The  CbmeeUor  of  the  UniTerdty  of  Oxford  b  elected  by  the  Memben  of 
CooToeatioiL  The  office  is  holden  for  life ;  no  stipend  Is  Mtigned  to  it  The 
Chancellor,  who  waa  originally  an  ecclesiastic,  and  a  resident  member,  is  now 
elected  from  the  most  eminent  of  the  nobility.  He  nerer  resides,  and  Tisita 
only  on  special  occasions  Oxford,  bat  always  acta  through  the  Vice- 
chancellor. 

The  Seneschallns,  or  High  Steward,  Is  appointed  by  the  ruaneellor,  and 
approved  by  Convocation.  There  is  also  a  Deputy  Steward,  appointed  in  like 
manner.  The  ancient  stipend  of  the  High  Steward  is  £5  a  year;  the  Depn^ 
Steward  has  £3.    These  offices  are  holden  for  life. 

The  Vlce-Ghancellor  is  annually  nominated  by  the  Chancellor  from  the 
Heads  of  Colleges.  The  Letters  of  nomination  are  read  in  ConYoeatiott, 
shortly  before  the  beginning  of  Michaelmas  Term,  by  the  Senior  Proctor,  and 
the  new  Vice-Chsncellor  then  immediately  makes  the  requisite  declarations, 
and  enters  upon  his  office.  The  Vice-chancellor  Appoints  four  depotlea,  or 
Pro-Vice-Chancellors,  from  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  who  are  to  exercise  his 
power  in  case  of  his  illness  or  necessary  absence  from  the  UniTersity.  The 
office  of  late  has  been  generally  holden  for  four  years.  The  annual  income 
is  made  up  to  £600  from  the  UnlTersity  Chest 

The  two  Proctors  of  the  University  are  elected  annually  by  the  sereral 
Colleges  and  by  the  Halls  conjointly  aoeording  to  a  cycle  of  thirty  years,  be> 
ginning  from  1860.  The  electors  are  all  those  members  of  the  several 
Societies  who,  being  members  of  Convocation,  are  also  or  have  at  any  time 
been  Members  of  the  Congregation  of  the  University,  and  all  those  Fellows 
and  Scholars  of  a  College  who  are  Members  of  Convocation.  Any  such 
elector  may  be  ^ected  to  the  office,  provided  he  has  completed  four  and  hat 
not  completed  fifteen  years  from  his  admission  to  Regency  in  Arts.  Tht 
election  Is  made  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent ;  and  on 
the  second  (or  occasionally  on  the  first)  Wednesday  after  Easter  the  new 
Proctors  are  admitted  to  their  ofllces  in  ^  onvocatlon,  and  take  their  seats. 
Each  nominates  two  Masters  of  Arts,  of  three  years*  standing  at  the  least,  to 
be  his  deputies  or  Pro-Proctors.  Each  Proctor  receives  an  annual  stipend  of 
£850,  each  Pro-Proctor  £80.  Their  powers,  which  are  magisterial  and  sum*^ 
mary,  and  sustained  by  a  constabulary  force,  extend  over  three  milea  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  two  Burgesses,  who  represent  the  University  in  Parliament,  are  elected 
by  Members  of  Convocation — ^no  matter  where  they  may  reside. 

The  Chancellor  has  jurisdiction  In  almost  all  causes,  whether  civil,  spiritual, 
or  criminal.  In  which  scholars  or  privileged  persons  resident  within  the  pr»> 
elnct  of  the  University  are  parties.  For  the  exercise  of  It  a  Court  Is  holden 
every  Friday  during  Term  In  the  Apodyterium  of  the  Convocation  House,  ia 
which  the  Vice-Chancellor  Is  the  presiding  Judge,  and  the  two  Proctors  of 
the  University  may,  if  they  please,  sit  as  assessors.  But  for  the  better 
despatch  of  business  the  Vice^hancellor  appoints  some  Doctor  or  Bachelor 
of  Civil  Law  to  sit  with  him  as  Assessor  and  to  act  as  Judge  for  him  in  hit 
absence.    The  annual  stipend  of  such  Assessor  Is  £40. 

The  Registrar  of  the  Court  is  appointed  by  the  Chancellor.  He  must  be  a 
Master  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  Besides  the  duty  of  registering 
the  several  Acts  and  Orders  of  the  Court,  it  is  part  of  his  office  to  attend  at 
and  to  record  the  admissions  of  Principals  to  the  several  Halls,  and  to  perform 
all  manner  of  buAlness,  whether  of  contentious  or  voluntary  jurisdiction^ 
arising  from  the  authority  of  the  ChanceUor. 
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Procion  md  tUn^  three  in  number  at  the  least,  who  mnst  be  Maateri  of  Aita 
or  Bachelon  of  Civil  Law,  or  dte  either  Bal  ilateia  or  Attorneys  at  Law,  are 
•pp6lntttd  and  adkiiilttfd  by  the  Vloe-Chan«dtor  to  pndloe  in  1  owt 

the  FiiUie  Orator  ia  eleeted  by  Contdcgtldik,  of  iThicb  he  mnat  be  a  OMm- 
ber.  It  is  Ms  biwinesitowrlteletteriandaddMeeaaadtomakeoralloiiain 
the  name  of  the  Unlrerilty  npon  pvbUe  oecaalons,  to  present  thoae  on  whooi 
the  honorary  Mgi'ie  of  Master  of  Arts  Isto  be  eonfbrred,  and  to4elhferthe 
annnal  i  reweian  Oration  alternately  with  the  Professor  of  Poetry.  flCe  Is  eM 
Of  those  apipolnted  lo  adjodge  several  of  the  Unlteratty  Priiea. 

for  the  earliest  examinations  Known  as  Responslons  there  wrt  foot  Jtm^en 
^tki  i^bAooft,  who  are  nominated  yearly  in  ConvoeatiOtt,  two  tm  the  ilrst  day  of 
Act  Term,  by  the  two  Proctoi%  tfererally,  and  two  dn  the  ifst  day  of  XSIAmI- 
ttas  Term  t^  the  VIce-ChancdIor.  They  m^nt  be  Masters  ef  Arts  who  have 
been  admitted  to  Regency.  NoPro^ProctoreatthoMtfaeofllcei.  Ko  one  who 
hM  hM  R  fbr  two  yesirs  together  ean  be  nominated  again  ttn  afler  a-yeai's 
faHterTal,  and  no  Master  of  the  8(*hoo]s  can  be  either  a  Moderator  er  a  PiibBa 
Sumlner  at  thte  same  thne.    Thes^p«kdforeachlsM)ayear. 

For  the  First  Pttblle  Enttfaiatloh  fliers  are  ten  Moderaloiii  dhrlded  be» 
tween  two  Sidioois,  seren  in  ( 1asri<is  (namely,  f6vr  lo  examine  CsudMalaa  for 
HOiiMa,  three  to  examine  oflier Osndidatte)  and  thfee  to MatieoMtfiet;  n^ho 
are  nominated  by  the  Vice-chancellor  and  the  two  Proctors  seteraily  te  see* 
eetelon,  snbleH  to  the  approval  of  Cohgregatlon  and  of  Convolution.  They 
must  be  Kt  least  MaMers  of  Arts  who  have  been  admitted  to  Kigetj  o# 
daclMtors  of  Civil  Law  Or  Mtdiehie.  Thert  must  not  be  two  from  the  saam 
College  or  JUR  In  the  same  Behool  (or  section  of  School)  at  the  same  thne^ 
and  no  one  who  has  held  the  oflfee  for  two  years  together  can  be  nondnatsd 
•gafti  for  tli»  same  School  (or  section)  nntn  after  a  year's  inlervaL  The 
yearly  stipend  ior  each  Moderator  Ih  Classics  examteteg  for  Honors  la  £80^ 
hot  for  Honors  £6D ;  for  e«ch  to  If  sihematies  iM. 

For  the  Second  Public  Examination  there  are  nineteen  iMMr  Btmmlkmt^ ' 
iMded  among  five  Schobis,  seven  to  Classics  (nam^,  fonrto  exmotee  Can- 
didates f6r  Honors,  ttree  to  examine  other  Candidates),  three  to  MafthematlcSi 
three  to  KatnraY  Science,  thi>ee  to  Law  and  Modern  fiistoiy,  and  three  to 
Theology.  For  each  of  flie  first  fonr  Schools  th>^  are  somtoated  to  the 
same  way,  from  among  i>crsons  of  the  same  standtog,  and  nnder  the  same 
eonditlons  as  the  Moderators,  with  the  exceptlott  ttiat  a  penon  who  has  hM 
the  office  for  two  years  together  to  the  Sdiool  of  Mathemal^s,  or  of  Nsltnral 
Sdence,  or  of  Law  i^d  Modem  History,  may  be  nominated  ^pato  for  the 
same  School  after  ah  toterval  of  Only  half  a  year.  The  Examined  to 
Theology  nnsst  b^  Membeirs  &i  Convocation  to  Priest's  Ordem  They  are 
BOmtosfted  (stKhject  to  the  approvid  of  Congregation  and  of  ConvooaMoh)  by 
h  BobM  co«islstto|(  of  the  Ylee^rhancellor,  the  Proctors,  and  three  of  the 
following  Professors:  the  Regtos  and  the  Margaret  Professors  ef  Divinity^ 
the  Regtns  ProfeAsolfs  of  Hebrew,  Pestond  Theology,  ahd  Scelesimitlcal 
History,  and  the  Professor  of  the  Bxegests  of  Holy  Sortptnre.  The  yearly 
•tipend  for  each  Xxamtoer  to  Classics  examtotejg  for  Honors  Is  iKOi,  not  for 
Honors  £60;  for  esteh  to  Mathiemattei  or  to  Law  and  History  iTt,  to  Natan} 
Science  or  in  Theology  £BBl 

In  addition  to  the  «r^(«|0lrts  mMben,  whooe  appohrtmetat  and  hmdtons  are 
briefly  sUted  abote,  the  University  Registrar,  the  Keeper  of  ttie  Art^ihrm,  the 
Legsl  Comnel,  the  Librarians  of  the  Bodley  and  Raddillb,  the  Raddlflb  Ob- 
server, and  the  Professors  and  other  Untveratty  Teaehen  are  members  of  the 
Oongregation  of  the  UQlterslty. 


Iba  MlinrtBK UbVUted  (tataaieiit  piwBnta: 

1    Tile  Tltli  ot  euA  ProfeMW^p  and  Unlnt^^  Twehenhlp,  wUli  tb« 

date  of  Iti  fonndatlon. 
n.    Ttie  iBcamB  atluhad  to  Mch  p^d  ant  ot  Unlveitltf  TouAm. 
IIL    Tlie  Incoms  draini  from  Collie  Fundi. 
Ft.    Total  iDCOina,  axdnilTe  of  BeaideiiM. 

I.  n.  nt  IT. 

IMS.  DUiniu.  ii«[iii», jKt  mjm  aijm 

IBM.    ClTll  L.W.  tf-rliii. iH  '" 

IMt.i  H.^tdiw.  Rcrin, l»I"t 


IMfij  Ilabres,  R^Ctnt, M  UM  1,M« 

>M«?  Oi«ik.It«°l»-  ana  an 

tsaa:  DirinitT. 

tail.   Uronwrr. 


>M«?  Oi«ik.Itwliu .„ 

— .■   rirtnftj.  Marjiret, l/»  tJOi 

" nrr.  BartllaB, Ml  »•  4ti 


UIS.    AiiBmoniT.  SaTllian. 

int.  NuMnl  PsIloMphr.  ScdMan, . 
Hat;  Hfnl  Pbllawv&.Whtta-a,... 
Ion.'  Ancient  BlatarTi  uaiMB.... 


.   im,   Bolany  and  Biii*l  SeoBOKLj. m 

tm'  PdWrT,  BlTkheal m 

IML.  Arable,  Lord  AlBoaw-a, 41 

im    Modara  BIKonr.  Bw^a*. *R 

I   ns.  Bipfirtmiotal  rhnoMshf ml 

'    HM.' Kagllih  lAir,  VtBcrbn, — 

—  im*  An^o-SaxiUL _ 

MB.  OsakcrTPrlaM  Rrccat,,.:.., 
ISB.  PoUllcal  EsnoaaiT,  Draantoai 
im    flanikHt,  Bodea. 


laU.  hMoial  Tkralwy.  Rfwlaa, 

»a.  Bccl«*lar11caIHnwr7,"ll^Di... 

t»n.  Kz■ae■l^  trglsnd 

1104.  Latin  Lfuiaiare,  Oorpai_ 

HBt.  IntaroMlanalUw.oGldMlB,.... 

tmt.  Madefa  Blalor*.  ObkilMl*, 

IBM.  HciialPhUbi^T.  WajDlala,... 

tr  1798.  ChamlttiT,  WaraSate, 

UH.  PhrriDloe,  LfeamT. 


■lolBtg  Mnae 
paraliaPbiiu 


Conpanllira  FhUidogj,. . 


1970.    KDgliitinirforj.Pacdi,... 

laiQaD  LswRsdnakf  B, 

ntD'hi'laal  RmAhiUb 

VKt.    OrlnOelil.  Hrlmnr  Bcrtpliuw 

rHM.    ChanRBi.  wkbHaManUplaXwle..  ... 

UN.    Bclnvonlc  Baulaivhlp 

UBI.    Ptanch  Tsacbriahlp,  Tula, 

UN.    German  -       "     T(        

KlUllan              ■'                ■■        
Spaniih          "              "       


JU,ia> 


Prior  to  tlie  great  chaDgea  In  tlie  nunagcoMnt  and  examlnatloiu  ot  the 
Unlrenlty  whlcb  took  place  under  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  Landlan  BUtnto  ot 
1B8B,  the  effecUie  teaching  waa  dona  by  tlie  Xaalen  of  tbe  fichooU,  wtio  wen 
aetaal  Regent*  of  tbe  UnlTenlt;.  B;  defcreea  tbe  property  of  the  Halla  and 
Roctela,  and  the  teachli^  ot  tbeb  K^enti  were  abaorbed  by  the  Conege*. 

•  •pedal  tonne  if  a»  Ireai  ■palaeBwalnL 

t  tnm  XedadMtlaipoaariaan,  1»  Um  « tha  *to«ta  ot  a  t^ 

■nband  In  tbeCllbadral  Cboeh  ariidlAary. 

t  BpaeUI  latome  froBi  Feaa.  1b  Ihe  ^iW  e>  a«a  TMaa  Vaaaae  «aA>l>paM 
by  atadanta  nf  MwHeine  (£m.  MndernHialory  (£77),  liparlaMlal  FUlaaoptay  (£«), 
Gbcnlftrj  leilK).  ud  Bindoalanl  IfiK}. 
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The  regulftr  Balaries  have  been  largel j  increased  within  a  few  yeara,  bnt  are 
yet  insufficient  to  secure  the  permanent  residence,  and  the  entire  time  and 
energy  of  the  Incumbenta,  either  In  teacliing  or  original  research,  or  in  both. 
A  majority  of  the  present  professors  hold  profitable  livings,  some  of  them 
in  parishes  so  distant  as  to  destroy  the  Influence  of  th^lr  personal  presence  on 
the  University  society. 

All  of  the  existing  Professorships  in  their  present  form  and  endowmenta^ 
as  compared  with  the  foundation  of  the  University,  are  of  recent  origin; 
more  than  one  half  are  the  institution  of  this  century,  and  the  most  Im- 
portant of  these— all  which  touch  on  the  sciences  of  observation  and  expert-^ 
ment,  and  on  modem  thought— are  the  creations  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
Numerous  and  varied  as  the  Public  Teachershlps  now  are,  eminent  as  Indl* 
Tidual  incumbents  may  be  held,  the  real  teaching  of  the  undergraduate' 
members  Is  done  by  College  Tutors  and  Prelectors,  and  by  a  class  of  special 
trainers  known  as  Private  Tutors,  who  have  no  reoogniaed  position  In  either 
the  University  or  College  organization,  and  are  paid  by  their  pupils  for  work 
which  College  endowments  and  fees  are  designed  to  provide. 

The  College  Tutor  was  originally  the  academical  guardian,  the  adviser  at 
to  studies  and  conduct  of  tha  Undei^^raduato  assigned  to  his  special  care  when 
he  came  from  his  home  into  college  residence  and  discipline.  By  degrees  this 
special  function  was  only  partially  discharged,  and  the  CoUeges  came  Into 
the  practice  of  employing  these  Tutors  for  Instructing  their  junior  members 
in  the  first  stage  of  their  academical  course,  and  thus  converted  a  portion  of 
their  Fellows,  who  were  in  the  original  society  provided  with  residence  and 
commons,  that  they  might  be  learners  in  the  more  advanced  professional 
courses,  and  qualified  to  become  University  Regents— into  College  prelectors 
and  teachers. 

Under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  the  changes  Introduced  by  the 
Oxford  University  Act  of  1854,  and  the  modified  statutes  of  the  Colleges, 
the  Professoriate  Is  gradually  being  restored  to  Its  original  and  normal  posi* . 
tion,  an&  the  lectures  are  now  so  arranged  as  to  cover,  with  tutorial  class 
training  and  college  readers,  the  whole  field  of  academical  learning.  By  a 
scheme  of  Public  Lectures  Issued  in  1874  very  essential  help  is  now  given  to 
students  preparing  In  the  Classical  School  for  the  First  Public  Examination, 
and  for  all  In  their  Second  Public  Examination  in  the  schools— there  being - 
6  courses  In  the  School  of  Litera  Htmumioru;  8  in  the  School  of  Mathe- 
matics; 8  in  the  School  of  Natural  Science;  5  in  the  School  of  Jurispm* 
dence;  4  In  the  School  of  History;  and  6  in  the  School  of  Theology.  To 
these  arc  added  8  courses  In  the  Fine  Arts  (Poetry,  If  uslc,  and  Fine  Art), 
and  8  In  Languages  (Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Anglo-Saxon,  Hindustani,  French, 
(German,  Italian  and  Spanish).  Side  by  side  with  this  extension  of  the  publle 
teaching  of  the  University,  there  has  been  an  extension  of  the  teaching  of' 
the  Colleges  and  Halls— made  efficient  by  regard  had  to  individual  needs  and 
aspirations,  and  by  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  In  the 
assignment  of  tutorial  work.  Several  Colleges  have  opened  their  lectures  to 
members  of  other  Colleges ;  and  groups  of  (3olleges  have  combined  together 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  such  a  way  that  the  special  attidnmente 
and  qualities  of  certain  college  lecturers  are  now  made  available  to  any  and  all 
members  of  the  Colleges  in  union.  This  is  an  Important  modification  of  the 
College  system  in  the  direction  of  a  laige  University  OTganlaition  of  the 
entire  teaching  force,  which  in  the  aggregate  of  the  Colleges  is  large,  and  Is 
capable  of  being  still  further  utilized,  in  connection  with,  and  in  subcM^inft- 
Uon  to,  the  University  Professoriate  and  EzaminatioDa. 
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The  Bodleiftn  libraiy,  f oonded  bj  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  and  opened  in  1008;  Is 
under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Cnraton^  and  k  administered  by  a  Librarian 
and  two  Under-Llbrarians,  nominated  by  Iiim,  and  approved  by  the  (^nratora 
and  Convocation.  It  is  open  to  all  gradnate  members  of  the  University  from 
9  ▲.  M.  to  4  p.  M.,  and  the  Reading  Room  from  10  ▲.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  In  the 
gallery  is  the  Hope  C  ollection  of  Engraved  Portraits.    It  numbers  260,000  vols. 

Tkt  Oartndtm  BuOdimg  was  erected  In  part  from  the  profits  of  Lord  Claren- 
don*s  *  History  of  the  Reliellion,'  and  presented  to  the  University  by  hit 
son,  the  second  EarL  It  was  nsed  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  for  the 
printing  press  of  the  University,  but  is  now  devoted  to  various  University 
purposes— mainly  In  the  department  of  Ghemlstry. 

Th§  Shddomian  Thtotn  was  erected  at  the  ez])ense  of  Gilbert  Sheldon, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
opened  in  1000.    Comitia,  Encsnia,  and  Commemoration  are  celebrated  here. 

7ht  Athmo'ttn  Mntnun  was  erected  in  1071^-83,  to  receive  a  collection  of 
natural  and  artificial  curiosities  begun  by  Tradescant  and  his  son,  and  by 
them  left  to  Elias  Ashmole,  who  added  a  collection  of  antiquities,  and  as- 
signed the  whole  to  the  University.  It  was  the  first  museum  of  its  kind  in 
England.  A  poKlon  of  the  building  is  used  for  Examinations ;  another  for 
the  Arundel  Marbles,  and  a  third  for  the  Museum  of  Antiquities. 

Tfi4  Badc'iff$  Library  was  founded  by  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  who  died  in  1714, 
and  was  opened  by  his  trustees  in  1740.    It  nnmbers  80,000  volumes. 

1%4  Ruidifft  Ofmnalary  was  erected  by  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Dr. 
John  Radcliffe,  In  1772,  and  has  recently  received  a  grant  of  £2,500. 

The  Tiyfnr  JnttUmtiCn  was  erected  in  1848,  from  a  bequest  of  Sir  Robert 
Tkylor,  for  the  encouragement  of  Modem  European  Languages. 

The  UnivereUy  OailerUt  occupy  a  portion  of  the  Taylor  buildings— the 
sculpture  a  room  of  180  feet  by  28,  and  a  wing  of  90  by  28  feet,  and  the 
picture  gallery  a  room  nearly  as  spacious ;  the  whole  is  fire  proof.  The  Ox- 
ford School  of  Art  is  located  here. 

The  UnUrnntUy  Muneum  was  b^gun  in  1855  for  the  promotion  of  the  study 
of  Natural  History,  and  contains  Lecture  Rooms,  with  Work  Rooms  and 
Laboratories  for  all  the  Professors  In  the  different  departments  of  the  natural 
sciences,  with  a  spacious  Library  and  Reading  Room,  and  a  working  Obser- 
vatory for  students.  A  new  wing  has  Just  been  added  with  ample  accommo- 
dations for  the  department  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  including  a  Physical 
Cabinet  The  amount  expended  in  building  and  equipment  thus  far  exceed 
£100,000.  The  Boimmie  Garden  emd  Her^artmm^  began  In  1022,  is  now  receiv- 
ing special  attention.  The  new  University  Park  of  00  acres  will  become 
an  ArhoTetwm  as  well  as  afford  pleasant  views  and  walks. 

UiaVBBSITT  MEMOIfS  AXD  LXOTUESa. 

The  University  provides  for 

1.  Morning  sermons  throughout  the  year  by  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  the 
Deans  and  Canons  of  Christ  Church,  the  five  Divinity  Professors,  and  the 
Professors  of  Hebrew,  In  certain  order,  subject  to  exchanges. 

3.  Other  sermons  by  other  graduates  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Regency  as  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L. 

8.  Substitutes,  or  Select  Preachers,  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who 
decline  to  preach  in  their  ovm  turns. 

4.  Hampton  Lectures,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Rev.  John  Bampton, 
**  to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  Faith  "—the  lecturer  receiving  £200 
lor  their  preparation. 
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fncveti  Sefaotanlfatpt,  fatsaded  In  l«l7tyy  Lori  Chrren,  noir  emnlsl  «t 0«- 
ford  of  0,  of  M90  per  anninn  esch,  feaaMe  S  years.  Two  lehoterB  ireelectod 
in  Act  Term,  who  irnuit  hare  passed  tbe  Second  l^iMIc  Kxanrinaiaflfn  tn  Greek 
and  Latin  at  least  in  one  scliool,  and  not  have  gone  beyond  their  twentf- 
f oorth  term  sbice  matricnlatlon. 

Radciurc^s  Travelling  FeHowshtpB,  fonnded  by  Br.  RadclHfe  (fOnnder  of 
tbe  Radcllffe  Lfbrary),  in  1714,  now  consist  of  8  sclrolarshlps  of  £300  per 
annum,  tenable  for  8  yeara.  Candidates  must  have  jmssed  tSil  the  examhia- 
tfons  required  fbr  B.  A.  degrae,  mnst  hare  been  placed  in  tiie  Fint  <  laas  In 
School  of  Natural  Science,  mnst  declare  they  hitend  to  graduate  In  ^edlchie 
at  Oxford  University,  and  mnSt  travel  abroad  for  the  stady  of  Mediehie. 
They  must  also  hare  obtatated,  after  completion,  some  Universtty  Prixe  or 
Scholarship. 

Vlncrian  FeTlowiAlps  and  Scholandilps,  fonnded  In  17SB,  now  consist  of 
one  Fellowship  of  £100  i>er  annum,  and  8  scholarshtps  of  £80  per  annum 
each,  all  elected  for  three  years— the  Fellows  by  Convocatkm,  the  Sdiolars  by 
a  Board  appointed  for  the  purpose.  A  Candidate  for  the  FdDowship  must  be 
unmarried,  a  member  of  the  Untversity,  a  M.  A.  or  B.  C.  I.,  and  be  or  hav« 
been  called  to  the  bar,  A  Candidate  fbr  the  Scholarship  must  be  unmarried, 
a  member  of  the  tfrriversity  fbr  ti  calendar  months  previously,  and  not  have 
matriculated  more  than  6  years. 

Dean  Ireland*s  Scholarships,  founded  In  1835,  now  consist  of  4  of  £30  per 
annum  each,  of  which  one  Is  bestowed  annually  In  Lent  Tenn,  after  an  exam- 
ination in  Classics,  upon  an  undergraduate  who  has  not  exceeded  his  slzteenth 
Term. 

Eldon  Law  Scholarship,  founded  In  1880  by  public  subscription,  hi  honor  of 

Lord  Eldon,  consists  of  one  Scholarship  of per  annum,  for  8  yean. 

Candidates  must  be  members  of  the  Unlvertity  and  of  i  hurdi  of  England, 
have  obtained  B.  A.  degree,  have  been  rated  hi  the  First  Class  In  one  braadi 
at  least  of  B.  A.  examination,  and  must  intend  to  follow  legal  professloiL 

Boden  Scfholarshlps,  founded  by  CoL  Boden,  1890,  consist  of  4  of  £S0 
per  annum,  one  awarded  yearly  In  Lent  Candidates  must  be  under  9B|  and 
sihow  some  proficiency  In  Sanscrit  language  and  Hterature. 

Itathematical  Schohirdilps,  founded  In  1881,  now  eonsM  of  8  of  £80  per 
annum  each,  tenable  for  H  yean,  and  £30  extra  from  the  Johnson  fund  to 
senior  scholars  for  one  year. 

Eennicott  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  widow  of  Dr.  Kemdeoti,  In  1808,  for 
the  promotion  of  study  of  Hebrew,  /lonsists  of  but  one  Seholardilp  of  £144 
for  one  year.  Candidates  uuit  be  B.  A.,  and  not  have  exceeded  98  terns 
from  matriculation. 

Pusey  and  EUerton  BdMlarridpa,  fooded  In  1883  to  promote  "  sound 
theology  through  a  solid  and  critical  knowledge  ol  Hebrew/*  consist  of  3 
Sebolarsh^  of  £50  per  anmm  each  <dne  elected  ananaUy) ;  tenable  for  8 
yaars.    Candidates  muat  be  members  of  University,  and  under  8S  years  old. 

Denyer  and  Johnson  Seholarshlps  consist  of  8  (In  all  £110)  annually  for  oaa 
year,  awarded  to  B.  A.*a,  between  tkeir  nhieieentii  and  tweotj^eeventh  Term, 
who  are  the  three  best  who  pass  examinationa  in  Divinity. 

Hertford  Scholanlilp,  founded  in  1884,  consists  of  one  Scholarship  of  £88, 
tenable  for  one  year,  by  the  student  who  obtains  It  by  free  oompetltioa  cad 
public  examination,  for  profloieney  In  Latin.  Candidates  mnat  not  havo  com- 
pleted their  second  year  from  matrieulatlon. 

Taylor  Scholarships,  founded  in  1857,  consist  of  1  SclMilanhip  woiib 
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iKSO,  and  1  Exhibition  worth  £25  per  annnm,  each  tenable  for  1  jear,  for  pro- 
ficiency in  one  or  more  Modem  Langnagiet^  and  the  literature  of  the  same. 
Ctofidateft  moBt not  be  &t»Ufem.  • 

AirdeM<%«Ms  ScholarAil]^  fonan^  \A  IMQ,  eoMisI  of  2  of  £76  per 
annom  each,  tenable  for  2  yttm,  Caildldatet  niwt  iHvre  pasied  Examination 
iii  Sdkool  of  Natoral  Selene^  h«^  nol  cooqpleted  fisth  feu  from  matricida- 
ikm,  nkd  be  proficient  to  Ctodio^  and  VnUtnl  Sielenee  b«ariiig  on  Oeology. 

The  Chancellor's  Priaes,  instituted  by  the  £ari  of  Lichfield,  Chancellor  of 
the  Universily,  1702-72,  consist  of  ft  priaet  of  £20  eachy  given  ananally  for 
Latin  Verse,  Latin  Frose,  and  English  Prose,  to  members  who  tiave  not  ex- 
ceeded 4  years  since  matriculation. 

Sir  R.  Newdegate*s  Priae,  loonded  in  I8O61,  consists  of  J&l^  given  annnally 
for  the  best  composition  in  English  Verse,  under  same  restrictions  as  the 
Chancellor's  Prize. 

Ellerton  PrUo  Essay,  instituted  ta  1905  by  Dr.  Ellerton,  consists  of  an 
innnal  gift  of  £21  fot  the  best  theological  Essay  to  B.  A.'s  between  their 
sixteenth  and  twefity-elghth  Term. 

Sacred  Prise  Poem,  In  English.  A  prke  is  awarded  trtennially  to  the  beat 
composition  of  this  Icind,  relattiig  to  some  Mib)eei  previously  announced  by 
dbe  niifhoriliet.    Open  to  B.  A.'a. 

Arnold  Prize  Essay,  founded  In  1850,  in  iMiiOfy  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  R<igby; 
has  awarded  to  ft  annually  a  sum  <^  £4Bl  The  subject^  aanonnced  previoiM- 
^,  r^tes  to  some  Indderit  in  Andent  and  Modem  Rlatory,  and  Is  open  to  tSU 
IJMuates  who  hsrve  not  eoiceeded  tbelf  Mghth  ^«ar. 

Stanhope  Prize  Essay,  InsKtiifted  In  185$  by  't&fl  Stanliope,  relatea  to  some 
hislorieal  Incident  between  ISOO-ISIS,  indleated  by  the  authorities.  Open  to 
tM  lindergraduates  who  have  not  cmteved  their  aercMiteenth  Term.  The  prixe 
itglten  hi  books  16  tiie  vs3iie<>f  £29. 

Oals^rd  Prfaes,  founded  In  memory  ^f  t^.  CMsford,  hi  ISSd,  are  awarded 
to  the  best  compositions  In  GreA  prose  and  verse,->^K>f  about  £18  to  each. 

Johiison  IVfese,  founded  In  18^  ttk  m^atofy  of  If.  J.  Johnson,  M.  A.,  con- 
sists of  a  gold  medal,  value  Ten  O^lncna,  sriiratded  ouc«  In  4  years  for  an  essay 
Ofh  Uftik6  AstronomAeal  ot  Meteorologteal  Object  Minouaeed  2  years  prevlons- 
If .    OpeA  to  all  iaombers  o(  Unlteriifty. 

fiiA  find  BUl-floQgliton  Prtzes.  Ih  1868  and  1970,  the  Ret.  John  fi^ 
B.  D.,  Canon  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  the  Rev.  John  Houghtcm,  If.  A.,  of 
FeMbroke  C^Bege,  presented  a  sum  of  £4t90B,  as  a  fund  for  4  Ptiica  one  of 
£20  and  one  of  £30,  called  **  OmmmH  Ball  Oreek  TeKtaAieBt  Frttes,'*  and  two, 
OMiof  £25  and  one  of  £15,  ciMedthe'^Hall-HefughtotiSeptnagtatPrtaes." 

Marquis  of  Lothian's  HIstorieal  Frlxe.  In  IfTd,  this  pflae  of  £10  aaauaDy 
wte  Instituted  for  (he  best  essay  on  iny  point  of  iUielent  Foreign  History, 
whether  secular  or  eccleslasticaL  Open  te  an  uieiab<>fii  i^hohut^  Ml  ekeeeded 
the  twenty-seventh  term  it^m  fhelr  matrtotOatlOD. 

A  PHae  iMs  recentljr  beeiik  tosfltiifad  for  Ihft  best  eeMQT  ott  Inlflftiatlonal  Law. 

The  Conlngton  Prizo— f or  dissertalieia  ett  Mb^eei  pdrtMMdg  to  Ctasfleid 
Lataning.    Open  Ut  iOI  mensbera  of  the  tJfttteiMy. 

CHUBCH  PAnunc AOI. 

The  University  possesses  certahi  acclesla^cal  benefices  to  the  annual  value 
of  £1,036,  and  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  many  ecoleslastieal  benefices, 
and  of  nomination  to  several  free  Schools  in  27  difi^rent  counties,  which 
were  formerly  possessed  by  Roman  Catholic^  who  were  disabled  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
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The  Degrees  conferred  by  the  UniTenlty  upon  Stadenta  are  those  of 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  In  Moalc,  and  in 
the  three  superior  faculties  of  CiTil  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity. 

Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  degrees  are  granted  out  of  the  ordinary  coarse, 
by  Decree  of  Convocation,  or  by  Diploma,  to  persons  who  have  not,  as  well 
as  to  persons  who  have,  been  previously  Members  of  the  University ;  and  lees 
rarely  they  are  given  hanorii  eatua. 

The  conditions  required  for  degrees  in  the  ordinary  course,  ffd  noi  far  aU 
alUte^  are  Residence,  Time  or  Standing  (as  it  is  commonly  called).  Examination 
or  Exercises,  and,  at  the  time  of  ta^ng  a  degree,  certain  Declarations,  and 
the  payment  of  Fees,  besides  the  Grace  or  consent  of  the  Candidate's  College 
or  Hall  or  of  the  Censors  of  Unattached  Students,  and  of  Congregation, 
which  depend  upon  his  conduct  and  character. 

Twelve  Terms  of  Residence  are  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  for  the  position  of  Student  of  Civil  ^w  or  of  Medicine.  No 
further  rcsicence  is  necessary  for  any  degree.  ; 

lUnt  Mtquind  or  SUmditiff, 

ArU.  1.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  twelve  Terms  are  required^ 
which  must  be  Terms  of  residence. 

2.  A  Bachelor  of  Arts  can  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Master  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  Term  from  his  Matriculation,  provided  he  has  had  his  name  on  the 
Books  of  some  College  or  Hall,  or  upon  the  Register  of  the  Dele;gates  of 
Unattached  Students  for  a  i>eriod  of  twenty-six  Terms. 

Muiic,    1.    No  residence  is  required  for  the  d^^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Masic 

8.  A  Bachelor  of  Music  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor,  must 
produce  a  certificate  signed  by  two  or  more  trustworthy  persons  that  he  has 
been  studying  or  practising  Music,  whether  at  Oxford  or  elsewhere,  fOr  live 
years  from  his  admission  to  his  present  degree- 

CofU  Lam.  For  the  position  of  Student  of  .Civil  iaw  twelve  Terms  are 
required,  which  must  be  Terms  of  residence. 

1.  A  Student  of  Civil  Law,  or  a  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  may  be  ad- 
mitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  twenty-seventh  Term, 
(or,  if  the  Statutes  of  his  College  require  it,  in  the  twenty-third,)  from  his 
Matriculation. 

A  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  may  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  the  twenty-seventh  Term  from  his  Matriculation. 

2.  A  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  at  the 
end  of  five  years  from  his  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor. 

Mhdkhie,  For  the  position  of  Student  of  Medicine  twelve  Terms  are  re> 
quired,  which  must  be  Terms  of  residence. 

1.  A  Student  of  Medicine,  or  a  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor 
of  Civil  Law,  may  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  the 
twenty-eighth  Term  from  his  Matriculation. 

A  Bachelor  of  Medicine  may  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
and  yet  retain  his  former  degree. 

2.  A  Bachelor  of  Medicine  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  at  the 
end  of  three  years  from  his  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor. 

DMnUy,  1.  A  Master  of  Arts  may  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Dhinlty  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  his  admission  to  Regency. 

2.  A  Bachelor  of  Divinity  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  at  the  end 
of  four  vears  from  his  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor. 
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McamituUitm$  tmd  Murdam  far  Dfgren  in  Art. 

Cftndl(Ute8  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  mast  pftss  three  distinct  Ex- 
AmlnatioiiB:  1.  Responsions  before  the  Masters  of  the  Schools;  2.  The 
First  Pablic  Examination  before  the  Moderators ;  8.  The  Second  Public  Ex- 
amination before  the  Public  Examiners. 

1.  Bt^poHM'onM,  This  examination,  sometimes  called  LittU^,  is  held 
three  times  every  year,  and  begins  in  Michaelmas  Term  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  Lent  Term  on  the  Monday  following  the  third  or  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent  (according  to  the  time  of  commencement),  and  in  Act  Term  on  the 
second  Friday  before  the  Commemoration  Day,  or  on  the  day  following  any 
one  of  these  days  which  falls  upon  a  Holy  Day.  Each  candidate  must  put  his 
name  (In  person  or  by  his  tutor)  with  the  Junior  Proctor  six  days  before  the 
examination  begins,  and  must  at  the  same  time  give  in  a  list  of  the  subjects 
and  books  in  which  he  prefers  to  be  examined. 

The  examination  is  conducted  partly  in  writing  and  partly  orally.  In  the 
written  part,  questions  arc  given  in  Grammar  (Greek  and  Latin),  in  Arith- 
metic, and  in  Euclid  or  Algebra;  a  passage  Is  set  for  translation  from  English 
prose  into  Latin ;  and  passages  must  be  read  and  questions  answered  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek  author,  In  which  he  has  offered  to  be  examined.  The 
oral  examination  is  conducted  at  the  same  time,  in  two  different  places  within 
the  precincts  of  the  school,  by  two  Masters  of  the  Schools  conducting  it  in 
each  Each  successful  candidate  receives  a  certificate  to  Uiat  effect  (called  a 
JsNtantMr)  from  the  Examiners. 

S.  Jioderatifna^  or  Firti  PMie  Apsmi^irfioii.— There  are  ten  Moderators,  tIx., 
in  the  <  lassical  Schools  seven  (four  to  examine  Candidates  for  Honors,  and 
throe  to  examine  those  who  do  not  seek  Honors),  In  the  Mathematical  School 
three.  These  are  nominated  by  the  Vice-chancellor  and  the  two  Proctors 
(levorally  In  succession,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congregation  and  Convo- 
cation. If  members  of  the  University,  they  must  be  at  least  M.  A.  or  B.  C.  L. 
or  B.  M. ;  or  they  may  be  persons  not  members  of  the  University. 

The  Moderators  who  examine  Candidates  for  Honors  bold  office  for  two 
years;  those  who  examine  Candidates  in  the  Pftss  School  hold  office  for 
three  Examinations. 

No  Moderator  who  has  served  the  full  time  may  conduct  the  same  part  of 
the  Examination  till  after  a  year'i  interval;  and  no  two  members  of  the  same 
College  or  Hall  may  serve  in  the  same  part  of  the  Examination  at  tiie  same 
time. 

In  the  Pass  School  Candidates  are  admitted  In  their  fourth  Term ;  in  the 
Honor  Schools  only  from  their  fifth  Term  to  their  eighth  inclusively. 

The  Examination,  held  twice  a  year,  begins  on  the  2Sd  of  November  (or  if 
this  t>e  Sunday,  on  the  24th),  and  on  the  third  Friday  before  the  Commemora- 
tion. On  the  eighth  or  on  the  seventh  day  before  either  of  these  dates  each 
Candidate  in  person  or  by  his  Tutor  must  put  down  his  name  with  the  Junior 
Proctor,  and  give  in  a  list  of  his  subjects  and  books,  together  with  his 
Matriculation  paper,  and  his  Tmtamur  for  Responsions,  or  for  the  Previoua 
Examination  at  Cambridge.  Any  Candidate  who  does  not  go  up  for  Exam^  V 
ination  at  his  earliest  opportunity,  or  who  falls  to  satisfy  the  Moderates,  mayj?  ^' 
afterwards  offer  the  same  subjects  and  books  which  he  then  offered  or  might 
have  offered. 

A.  Candidates  who  do  not  seek  Honors  are  examined  in— (a)  The  Greek 
Text  and  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Gospels ;  (d)  Portions  of  at  least  three 
Greek  and  Latin  Authors  of  the  best  age  (two  Greek  and  one  Latin,  or  one 
Greek  and  two  Latin),  one  at  least  being  a  portion  of  a  historical  or  m 
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phnosophical  work;  («)  JUW  L^fk,  «p  tlie  EI^qmhU  o(  Geometiy  tnd 
oC  Algebra. 

Thoy  are  required  to  ibow  «  covpetenl  ksowledice  bott^  qf  ^e  ie^  and  ot 
the  eontenU  of  tbe  books  wblck  IIm^  offMr«  Md  to  summit  mA  only  ^acstioM 
relating  to  Orammar  and  Literature,  b«t  alto  any  qiieatlo^a  dkectly  arisiiig 
out  of  tbe  mattera  treated  in  tbeae  booka.  Tfanslatlon  from  Kn«(Uah  ii^to 
Latin  la  required  of  aU,  aa  well  aa  traoalatloo  of  #bort  pais^gea  trcjn  Orei^ 
and  Latin  booka  not  apeelally  oiSared. 

No  Candidate  la  allowed  to  otEnr  ^my  of  ij^  anpe  bool|%  ^apoittQa of 
aqy  of  tbe  aame  antbora»  fai  wklch  ba  aatiafled  tbe  Jl^tera  of  the  Schoola^ 
except  in  the  foUowimf  caaca : 

(i)  Gandidatea  who  have  offinred  a  i>ortU>n  of  the  Odyae^  ai  Raaponaioiifi 
may  offer  tbe  apecUled  portion  of  the  Iliad  a^  lloderat&ona. 

(ii)  Gandidatea  who  have  offered.tbe  Oeoi^gica  of  Virgil  at  Raaponaftooa  maf 
offer  the  apecifled  portion  <if  the  iSneid  at  ModeraUona. 

iiH)  Candidatea  who  have  oOiored  any  portion  of  Cicero  other  than  hit 
Omtiona  at  Reaponaiona  may  oWn  Qra^ona  of  Cicero  at  ICoderationa,  and 


For  Candidatea  who  oflbr  MathemaUca  the  siibjecta  of  examination  will  ba-« 

Jm  Algebra,  Addition,  Snbtvaetion,  HulUplieation,  and  Piviaion  of  Algebmr 
leal  Qnantitiea  (involvfaig  Fractional  aa  well  aa  Integral  IndiQea)^  Oreateat 
Common  Meaaure  and  Leaat  Conmioii  IColtiple,  Fractiona,  Extraction  of 
Square  Root,  Simple  Eqnationa  containing  one  or  two  unknown  qiOantitlaab 
Qnadratic  Eqaationa  oontalatBg  one  unknown  quantity,  Qoeatlona  prodacipg 
aucb  Equatioaa,  and  theaimpleal  properUea  of  Ratio  and  Propoiiiop. 

U  €komstrf,  the  aeomeliy  of  theOlrele,  vis.,  SacUd^  Book  IIL,  and  tb!» 
trat  nine  Propoaitlona  of  Book  IV. 

For  '  andidatea  who  oflbr  Logic  the  ^Qbjeota  .of  examination  wi^  be  Urn 
Elcmeata  of  Logic  Deductive  and  Inductlva 

The  subjecta  may  be  atttdied  either  in  Fowler'e  Elepa^r^ta  of  Dednctlya 
Logic  and  the  flrat  Ave  ehaptera  of  Fowler^a  Eleraenta  of  Inductive  Logic 
(omitting  the  aeetlonaon  Clasaiflcaiion,  Nomenclature,  and  Terminology,  and 
the  notes  appended  at  the  end  of  each  chapter)  or  in  Jevona*  Slementaqr 
Leaaonain  Logic 


B.  AU  Candidatea  who  §9ek  Honora  in  Claaaica  are  Mumined  in—  a»  The 
Greek  Text  and  the  contenta  of  the  Holy  Gospels;  (6)  Translation  of  uih 
prepared  paasagea,  botk  Greek  and  Latin ;  («)  Latip  Proae;  <d>  Not  lau  than 
five  Greek  and  Latin  Authora,  to  be  aelected  from  thO;  aubjoiued  Uat  under 
the  conditions  publislied  therewith. 

Grammar  queationa,  and  qncationadlfiectly  bearing  upon  the  cpotepta,  •tylaw 
and  literary  hiatory  ci  the  booka  offered,  will  be  considered  an  eaaeatM^  part 
of  the  examination. 

Papers  will  alao  be  aet  In  tlie  fOlk>wing  aubjepts :— (1)  Greek  Pioaa;; 
IS»  Latin  Verse;  (8>  Greek  Veme;  (4)  The  elemenU  of  Goa^parattv)a 
Philology  applied  to  the  illuatration  of  Gre^  and  Latin  iaflectiona;  (5)  Tha 
hiatory  of  the  Greek  Drama,  with  Aiistotle^a  Poetica ;  or  aa  an  alternative* 
the  literary  history  of  the  Aaguatan  Age,  with  QuintiL  Inat  Book  X.,  and 
Horace,  Ars  Poetica;  (6)  Tbe  elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  with iCagrath?a 
Selections  from  the  Organon,  S  S  29-«a,  8$-40,  llS-128. 

Candidatea  will  have  the  oppoKunlty  of  doing  aU  thfae  pap^aai.  hot  dc- 
flelency  in  or  omlsalon  of  oneornkOffe  of  themr  wMl  be  no  bar  to  tfaja  attain* 
ment  of  the  higheat  Honors,  if  compena^itedby  the  quanta  qf  tM  ^>^^ 
work  offered  or  the  general  excallenoa  of  tMr  papevs.  , 


\ 
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But  CaadldAtM  for  the  lUghcst  Honors  tre  reconapqaded  not  U>  omH  moos 
than  one  of  the  pnpen  numbered  i»  6i|  6i»  jnor  May  of  these  if  Uiey  omit  enj  ol 
the  Composition  papers. 

The  following  Rales  most  be  obeenred  in  the  selection  of  Boolcs : 

1.  All  Candidates  for  Honors  must  oflbr  the  following  anthors :  (1)  Homer ; 
(3)  Demosthenes;  (S)  Vlni:il;  (4)  Cicero. 

S.  The  number  of  Greek  and  Ijitin  authors  oflfered  must  be  as  nearly  as 
j>ossIble  equal 

8.  Of  the  authors  within  which  the  selection  lies,  not  mote  than  two 
must  be  offered  unless  the  Candidate  offers  more  than  eight  books. 

4.  If  two  Greek  Dramatiata  are  ofllere^t  one  of  the  two  must  be  either 
.Aschylus  or  Sophocles. 

C.  The  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Honors  in  Mathematics  begins  In 
Michaelmas  Term  on  the  18th  of  December  (or  if  this  be  Sunday,  on  tho 
19th)  and  in  Trinity  Term  on  the  day  after  the  Commemoration. 

Candidates  may  offer  themselyes  In  a  different  Term  from  that  in  which 
they  are  examined  in  Classics. 

The  subjects  of  Examination  are  :— 1.  Algebra  and  the  Theory  of  Sqiui- 
tlons.  2.  Trigonometry,  Flane  and  Spherical.  8.  Plane  Geometry,  includfaig 
tlie  <^cnic  Sections,  treated  both  geometrically  and  analytically.  4.  Geometiy 
of  Three  Dimensions,  including  the  straight  line,  plane,  and  ^here,  treated 
both  geometrically  and  analytically,  and  the  surfsces  of  the  second  order 
referred  to  their  principal  axes.  5.  The  Differential  Calculus,  including  its 
applications  to  plane  geometry ;  and  to  the  determination  of  tangents  and 
normals  to  surface  and  lines  in  space.  0.  The  Integration  of  Differential 
Expressions,  with  Geometrical  applications.  7.  The  Elements  of  the  Caleulnt 
of  Finite  Differences. 

8.  Cla*»^  or  Second  PiMe  IbBomliurtidn.— This  Examination  Is  held  twice 
every  year,  and  begins  in  Michaelmas  Term  on  the  18th  of  November,  in 
Easter  Term  on  the  Friday  In  the  tliird  week  before  the  Commemoration  Day, 
or  on  the  day  following  either  of  these  days  which  falls  upon  a  holiday. 
Each  Candidate,  in  person  or  by  his  Tutor,  must  put  down  his  name  with  the 
Senior  Proctor,  give  in  a  list  of  his  books  and  subjects,  and  exhibit  hii 
Testamur  for  the  First  Public  Examination,  eight  days  before  the  Exaralna* 
tton  is  to  begin. 

The  twenty-two  Public  Examiners  for  the  Second  or  Class  Examination  are 
divided  into  six  Schools,  viz.,  seven  In  the  School  of  Classics  (four  for  Candi- 
date*^ for  Honors,  and  three  for  the  Pass-Candidates),  three  to  each  of  the 
Schools  of  Mathematies,  Natural  Science,  Juriaprudence,  Modem  History, 
and  Theology. 

Candidates  who  obtain  Honors  are  assigned  to  one  of  four  classes,  aceord- 
ing  to  their  standing,  and  their  names  are  printed  alphabetically  in  each  elasak 
The  names  of  all  who  pass  the  Second  Examination,  as  well  as  those  wtio 
obtain  Honors,  are  printed  and  are  known  as  Classmen.  The  Lists  of  Classmen 
issued  by  the  Public  Examiners  are  printed  from  year  to  year  in  the  University 
Calendar,  extending  back  twenty  years. 

In  every  School  the  Examination  is  eondneted  partly  in  writing,  partly 
vi'd  voce.  No  Examiner  may  examine  any  (*andidate  from  his  own  College  or 
Han,  or  one  who  has  read  with  him  as  a  Private  Pupil  within  the  preoeding 
two  years. 

As  a  general  rule,  every  one  Is  required  to  pass  the  Examination  both  In 
the  c  lassical  School  and  also  in  8cm3  one  of  the  other  four  Schools,  ftit, 
provided  a  Tandldate  has  previously  satlsfiodtbe  Moderators  In  three  booki 
at  least,  it  is  sufficient  to  gain  a  Class  in  any  one  of  the  Final  Schools  and  to 
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pass  the  Bxamination  in  Divinity  or  in  the  permitted  substitnte.  The 
ordinary  Examination  In  Divinity  is  not,  however,  required  from  those  who 
obtain  a  class  in  the  School  ot  Theology. 

School  of  Classics, 

In  the  Classical  School  every  Candidate  mnst  be  examined  In  Divinity 
(except  those  who  are  Candidates  for  Honors  in  the  School  of  Theology)  and 
in  one  Latin  and  one  Greek  author  at  the  least  The  term  *  Divinity '  com- 
prises the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek,  the  History 
contained  in  tlie  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  subjects  of 
the  Books,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  Evidences  of  Religion.  Of  the 
two  authors  one  must  be  a  philosopher,  the  other  an  historian,  and  neither 
may  be  the  same  with  either  of  the  two  which  the  Candidate  brought  in  for 
Rcsponsions,  unless  he  now  brings  in  as  many  as  four  authors.  The  Exam- 
ination consists  of  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  and  for  constru- 
ing, and  of  questions  to  be  answered  both  on  i>aper  and  orally. 

Candidates  for  Honors  may  bring  in  one  or  more  of  t^e  Apostolical  Epistles 
with  or  without  some  part  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  any  t  lassical  writers 
on  History,  Rhetoric,  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  Ethical  or  Political  Science, 
which  subjects  may  be  illustrated  by  Modem  Authors ;  in  connection  with 
Ancient  History  they  are  examined  in  Chronology,  Geography,  and  Antiqui- 
ties ;  and  they  may  be  called  upon  to  compose  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as 
in  English.    With  Candidates  for  the  first  two  Classes  Logic  is  indispensable. 

Candidates  for  the  highest  Honors  in  Classics  usually  bring  in  most  of  the 
following  booiu.  Of  Aristotle,  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  the  Politics.  Of 
Plato,  the  Republic.  Herodotus.  Thucydides.  Of  Livy,  ten  Booics.  Of 
Tacitus,  the  first  six  Books  of  the  Annals,  or  the  Histories.  Bacon^s  Novum 
Organon.    Butler's  Sermons,  or  Analogy. 

School  of  Mathematics. 

In  the  Mathematical  School  all  mnst  offer  eithtr  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid 
cr  the  first  part  of  Algebra.  Candidates  for  Honors  must  offer  mixed  as  well 
as  pure  Mathematics. 

Candidates  for  Honors  are  examined  in  the  following  subjects:  Algebra, 
Trigonometry  Plane  and  Spherical,  Geometry  of  two  and  three  Dimensions, 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations  and  Finite  Differ- 
ences, Theory  of  Chances;  Mechanics  of  Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies,  Optics 
Geometrical  and  Physical,  Nowton*s  Principia,  sections  1,  2,  8,  with  parts  of 
9  and  11,  Astronomy. 

Natural  Science. 

In  the  School  of  Natural  Science  every  Candidate  for  a  Pass  must  be  ex- 
amined in  the  principles  of  two  out  of  these  three  branches  of  Natural 
Science,  viz..  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  further  in 
some  one  of  the  particular  Sciences  dependent  on  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
which  includes  the  Sciences  of  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics, 
Acoustics,  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 

C  andidates  for  Honor  have  to  pass  both  a  Preliminary  and  a  Final  Examina- 
tion ;  these  need  not  be  passed  in  the  same  Term,  and  a  candidate  may  ofl^r 
himself  for  the  Preliminary  Examination  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  the  First 
Public  Examination. 

The  Preliminary  Examination  is  compulsory  upon  all  in  this  School,  and  is 
restricted  to  the  more  elementary  parts  of  (1)  Mechanics  and  Physics,  (2) 
Chemistry,  with  a  simple  practical  examination  in  this  subject  at  least 

In  the  Final  Examinations  a  candidate  may  offer  one  or  more  of  the  three 
subjects,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology ;  and  in  each  the  Examination  will  be 
partly  practicaL 
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(School  of  Law  and  Modem  HUtory. 
In  the  School  of  Law  aad  Modem  Hietory  erery  Candidate  must  offisr 
hlnifelf  for  examination  Hihtr  in  English  Hlftory  from  the  Conqnest  to  the 
Accesdon  of  Henry  VIIL,  together  with  that  pui  of  English  Law  which 
relates  to  Things  Real,  or  in  English  History  from  the  Accession  of  Heniy 
VIII.  to  the  death  of  WUliam  IIL,  together  with  that  part  of  English  Law 
which  relates  to  Persons  and  Things  Penonal ;  being  at  liberty  however  to 
substitute  Adam  Smithes  *  Wealth  of  Nations*  or  some  other  approved  wo|^ 
on  Political  Economy  togetiicr  with  the  Histoiy  of  British  India  for  either 
portion  of  English  Law.  ■  ; 

In  the  School  of  Jnrispmdencee  the  Examination  includes  the  following 
subjects :  (1)  General  Jurispradence,  (2)  History  of  English  Law,  (8)  Roman 
Law,  (4)  International  Law. 

In  the  School  of  Modem  History  the  Examination  indndes  the  following 
subjects :  1,  The  History  of  England  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria. 
&  One  of  the  following  periods  of  general  History,  to  be  studied  in.  the  best 
modern  writers:  (1)  A.  D.  476-1272^  (2>A.D.  1000-1559,  (8)  A.  D.  1400-1648. 
(4)  A.  D.  1600-1815.  8.  (In  the  case  of  those  Candidates  who  aim  at  a  place 
In  the  First  or  Second  Class)  a  special  portion  of  History  or  Historical 
subject,  carefully  studied  with  reference  to  original  authorities. 

School  of  Theology. 

In  the  School  of  Theology  the  Examination  includes  the  following  sub- 
Jects:  The  Holy  Scriptures;  Dogmatic  and  Symbolic  Theology ;  Ecclesias- 
tical History  and  the  Fathers;  The  Evidenced  of  Religion ;  Liturgies;  Sacred 
Oriticism,  and  the  Archeology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  Books  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  studied  in  the  Oreek  text  The 
history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Litui^es  is  to  be  studied  with  reference  to 
original  authorities. 

Elementary  knowledge  of  Hebrew  has  some  weight,  advanced  knowledge 
great  weight,  in  the  distribution  of  Honors. 

Candidates  are  permitted  to  offer  portions  of  the  Septuagint  Version, 
Including  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 

No  Candidate  will  be  placed  in  the  First  Class  in  this  School  unless  he  shall 
have  proved  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  with  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  with  the  Exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  shsll  have  also  shown  a  good  knowledge  of  two  at  least  of 
the  remaining  subjects  enumerated  above. 

And  no  Candidate  will  obtain  Honors  unless,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  Rudiments  of  Faith  and  Religion,  he  shall  have  given  proof  of  diligent 
study  of  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  also  of  sttAsr  Dogmatic  Theology,  or 
Ecclesiastical  History,  cr  the  Evidences  of  Religion,  cr  Liturgies,  cr  Hebrew. 

JMgrm  qf  litui$r  4if  Arts, 

After  obtaining  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  no  further  examination  or  exercise 
Is  required  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  but  any  B.  A  of  three  years' 
standing  may  proceed  to  this  degree  on  payment  of  certain  fees. 

Digrm  i»  Mmtk. 

L  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  Mus.  are  required  to  pass  two  Examina- 
tions and  to  compose  a  piece  of  Music.  The  first  Examination  is  held  once 
a  year  in  Michaelmas  Term,  and  is  conducted  partly  in  writings  partly  «M 
•oee,  in  four-part  harmony.  The  second  Examination  is  held  also  once  a  year 
in  l£aster  or  In  Act  Temi,  and  is  conducted  partly  in  writing,  partly  vfcid  tms, 
b  five-part  harmony,  in  the  history  of  music,  In  the  use  of  musical  lostm- 
mcnts,  and  In  the  form  and  stracture  of  the  works  of  such  distinguished 
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compoBen  m  ihall  tM  ^MgutML  ^  'Urn  Vtoitnw  <€  Hasic.  Before  any 
ciiidktetB  oiB  pnitai  Mmoelf  itof  tMt'MODSA  ^wmlnnMoiH  te  mvat-not 
•biy  pfoAwe  llM  -ftHi^wi'  iBf  hatiUf rpft8Md>4he  Ant  gjMnainttlon,  bvt  moft 
iltfo'lMnre  adbnuMlied  for  ike  lifipr«na  of  4lie  fixAmhiers  a  piece  of  Music  4ii 
flvt^iOrt  iMRBeoyirlth  «i'«cc««i|iilii]iieiii  for  mi  JoMt  five  stringed  iattra- 
Mnte-;  «0|(etlM^  <witli «  nVitteB  AaMnmcd  tbat  ibe  who^  of  thU  pleee  -ef 
littile  U  oTMi'oir&iytedpolttUMSAeepy  of  which  imwtbedepositod^Btbe 
)f«fel«r6choolli 

.  The  EsuBlhe^s  mre  the  Praieltoor  of  Ifusic,  theChoragns^  end  some  other 
Oraduate  nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  proctom,  and  approved  by 
Ctiftvooatleii. 

S.'  >A  BtfcMior  of  Ifoiic  wiahfug  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  is 
reqnired  to  pass  an  Examination  conducted  wholly  In  writing  by  the  Exam- 
tMn  abofe  laenttetd,  odd  to  ooapose  a  piece  of  Vocal  Music  of  eight  parts 
wHh4ui  SfeeoMtMiahnoot  for  a  f«U  orchestra,  wliich,  when  approTed,  is  to  be 
perfoHxiod  taiinA>llo»  and  «  copy  of  It  is  to  be  deposited  in  ^e  Maaic  SchooL 

XMjjjffWiPl  vXVK  £0I9. 

Mo  one  may  be  admitted  a  Student  in  Civil  Law  nntU  he  shall  hare  pi^tfed 
all  the  Examinations  required  for  the  degree  of  l3.  A. 

1.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L.  mnst  pass  ah  EkAthlnation  whiA 
Is  held  onee  ^a  year  in  Trinity  Term,  and  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Studies 
ooBslstiag  of  the  Begins  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  the  Vinerlan  Professor,  the 
Chichde  Professor  of  International  Law,  the  Cbrptis  Ptofetoor  of  jWis- 
pmdence  (or  some  or  one  of  them),  and  the  Examiner^  hi  the  Hdtior  Bdibel 
of  Jurisprudence.  The  Examination  includes  (1)  JurispradMce,  gcneni]  or 
eompanitive,  (2)  Roman  Law,  (8)  English  Law,  (4)  IiitcrhiCtititiU  Lgw^;  tt  is 
partly  in  writing,  partly  vivd  voet;  Honors  may  ini  obttihibd  In  it  by  aayirlio 
have  not  exceeded  the  twenty-fourth  Term  from  their  matHcdlatlan. 

The  Board  of  Studies  may  require  that  any  tlandi'date  whohttvot^been 
olassed  in  the  Honor  School  of  Jurisprudence,  oi*  who  has  not  obtaMed  H 
certificate  as  hereinafter  provided,  ^sll  take  in  shtih  addftional  bodks  or 
sobijects  recognized  in  the  Honor  School  of  Jurifliptndencc  aK  tb^  niiy 
prescribe,  or  produce  such  evidence  as  they  may  tlkliik  fit  to  reqtilro  of 
acquaintance  with  such  books  or  subjects. 

Any  person  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  De^grce  of  Bairhillbr  of  C!vflLi#, 
who  has  passed  all  the  Examinations  necessary  tor  the  Degree  of  Baditlor  of 
▲its,  but  is  disqualifled  Vy  his  standing  from  b^^bilng  'a  CMidldite  In  Use 
Honor  School  of  Juriapradeoce,  shall  neverChele^  be  pcfDoftteA  to  offer 
himself  for  examination  in  that 'School,  and  aball  b^  iBkamlnisd  akif  lie  were 
a  Candidate  f6r  Honors;  aod«  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  fiictaHtiCirBlds  ^rbik 
be  of  sufficient  merit  to  enUU'e  him  (but  tor  such  di&qti]idS1ication)to  a  tAaee 
fai  the  Class-list,  he  shall  feccUve  k  tKffllfldbteto  that  eflfect 

N6  Candidate  ^shtll  be  adiMitea  to  SaaBiliiiiUmiuiflesi'heahall  have  given 
In  Ills  name  to  the  -Supfcriolr  BMel  M  thel^illty  o(  Law  seven  days  at  least 
before  the  Exatnlnatlon,  together  nAth  oertiicalet  of  his  Matriddatton  and 
of  his  having  been  admitted  to  thO'd^gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  to  the  posi- 
tlOD  of  Student  in  Ovil  Law. 

flL  A  Bacbelorttf  Civil  Law  wislUog  to  proceed  to  Che  degf66  Of  Doctdr  is 
reqahred  to  read  pubUcly  withhi  the  precinct  of  the  Schools  lii  the  pk-^MiDce 
ofHhe  Regius  Professor  a  DlssertaiMoa  composed  Ity  lilmselt  oh  some  subject 
pertaining  to  Civil  Law  approved  by  the  Profeai6r»aiid'tO  ddhr^tohkia 
OQpjr'of  it 
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Ezamin&iiona  required  for  tbt^legipeftot  B.  A. 

1.  Candidates  for  the  d^^jree  of  Q.  M .  are  required  to  pass  two  Examina- 
tions, each  of  which  is  held  yearly  In  full  Mlehaelmas  Term,  usually  in 
Npyember,  the  first  by  the  Regius  Professor  of 'MMicfaieaBA  thno  persons 
who  haTe  been  admitted  to  Regency  either  as^SIaaiers  of  Afis  orasOoeUm, 
and  who  are  nominated  yearly  by  the  Vfce-Chaneellor  subject'  to  thaupptOYal 
of  Convocation,  the  second  by  the  Regius  FMflMsor  and  two  Doctors  of 
Medicine  nominated  in  like  manner.  Each  EzamlDsAlo^  is  condaoked  paitly 
In  writing,  partly  vM  wool,  and  part  of  eaeb  Is  pnMtML  ThoNAjeetsof  the 
first  Examination  are  Human  Anatomy  and  Physloloij^,  Oomparati?e 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  to  a  certain  extent,  and  those  parts  of  Ifeohanical 
Philosophy,  Botany,  and  Chemistry  Whieh  innstrate  Medlelna.  Tha  subjects 
of  the  second  Examination  are  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  (Indnd- 
ing  diseases  of  women  and  children),  the  Materia  Medica,.  theimpeutios, 
Pathology,  the  principles  of  Snif^ery  and'Mldwiferyi  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
and  General  Hygiene.  Eveiy  Cia^ldaie  at  this  second  Examination  is  to  be 
examined  in  two  of  the  ancient  a«thorS|  Hippocrates,  AretaeuSi  Galen,  and 
Gdlsus,  or  In  one  of  those  few  and  |a  senee  modem  author  approyed  by  the 
Reglua  Profaaaor. 

Befoie  a  Candidate  is  edoOtted  >>  the  first  of  these  two  Examh^ons,  he 
nnst  here  eomideted  eight  Temys  from  the  da^  of  his  TtifUfmm  in  oi^e  of 
the  Sehooleat-tlwBefoed  FnbUc  Kxamtnatiog  ^or  the  degree  ot  B.  A.;  unless 
bfr  was  plaeed  is  tiie  JPifSt  or  0eooiidC)fMaJa.  the  School  of  Natunl  Science, 
la  which  case,  if  he  reoelvcd'  frooi  the  Public  Examiners  a  special  certificate 
of  his  attaiamenta  la  Meehgnkial  PbUosc^y.  Chemistry,  i>r  Botany,  he  may 
be  admitted  te  thia  BTimlnetjon  at  once,. and  need  not  theube  examined 
again  in  aiqr  soieoee  specified  in  s^ch' certificate.  Before  a  Candidate  is  ad- 
mittedi  to  the  second  Exaaiaaiiop,  he  mnst  have  completed  sixteen  Terms 
fi«iB  tke  date  of  the  same  IWteeitfr  and  two  year*  from  the  date  of  his 
fWceemr  in  the  First  Medical  KTaminaHon,  jmd  mnst  4eUyer  to  the  Beglus 
Professor  satisfactory  certificates  of  his  attendance  at  some  Ho^tal  of  good 
repute.  Every  one  intending  to  be  a  Candidate  at  either  Examination  is  re* 
quired  to  give  the  Professor  notice  of  his  intention  a  fortnight  at  least  before 
the  week  in  wl^ch  the  Examination  is  to  be  held. 

Ko  one  from  another  University  can  be  incorporated' at  a  OradtatH  In 
Medicine  without  passing  these  two  Examinations. 

2,  A  Bachelor  of  Medicine  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doetoor  Is 
required  to  read  publicly  within  the  precinct  of  the  Schools  la  the  presence  of 
the  Bcgius  Professor  a  PUsertatlon  composed  by  himself  on-some  Medieal 
•nbject  approved  by  the  Professor,  snd  to  deliver  to  him  a  copy  of'  it^ 

ihfPM  ^tlMa<4^ 

1.  A  Candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Blvtei^  Is  required  to  read 
two  Dissertations  before  the  Begtus  Professor  hi  the  Divinity  8otK>ol  i^on 
subjects  previously  approved  by  the  PraCessor. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  degree  wtthont  exMbttbig  his  Letters  of 
Priest^s  Orders,  or  a  Certificate  from  the  Begietrar  of  the  diocese  where  he 
waeofdained  stetkig  that  he  had  obtained  Ihem. 

%  A  Bachelor  of  Divinity  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  is 
to  read' In  the.  DivUUtyt  School  tl^^  ^^mg^ofJ  LfBctnres  upon  portion^  of 
Holy  Scripture. 
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A  ICaster  of  Arts  who  hA8  completed  fifteen  yean  from  his  admiatlon  to 
R^encj  may,  with  the  consent  of  Conrocation,  take  the  two  degrees  In 
Divinity  by  moemfudatton^  that  Is,  both  at  the  same  time^  doing  the  EzereSses 
for  one  of  the  two  only,  whichever  he  may  choose. 

DdeUaraUofi  an  Taking  Ikgrea^ 

Mo  snhscription  or  declaration  of  any  kind  is  required  from  any  person 
upon  being  admitted  to  the  position  of  8.  C  L.  or  S.  M.,  or  to  any  of  the 
degrees  of  B.  A.,  B.  G.  P.,  B.  M.,  or  of  B.  Mns.  or  D.  Mas. 

Before  admission  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,,  or 
Doctor  of  any  of  the  three  superior  faculties,  every  person  is  required  to 
make  and  subscribe  a  Declaration  of  Assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  taken  from  the  86th  Canon,  and  to  promise  that 
he  will  observe  the  Statutes,  PrivUegos,  Customs,  and  Liberties  of  the 
University,  and  will  act  faithfully,  creditably,  and  honestly  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congregation  and  Convocation,  especially  in  all  that  concerns 
.Oraces  for  denees  and  in  Elections. 

Deffrt»  OnmUd  to  Abmnt  l^rwnt, 

A  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  of  Civil  Law,  or  of  Medldne,  resident  in  any  Bri.lsh 
colony,  may  have  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  of  Doctor  of  any  of  the 
three  superior  fiunxltfes,  conferred  upon  him  in  Ms  absence.  For  this  purpose 
he  must  of  course  attain  the  standing  requisite  for  each  degree,  and  obtain 
the  Orace  of  his  College  or  Hall  or  of  the  Censors  of  unattached  Students; 
he  must  transmit  letters  testimonial  of  his  good  conduct  and  character, 
signed,  if  he  be  in  Holy  Orders,  either  by  the  Bishop  or  the  Arcbdeaeon  of 
the  colony,  or,  if  he  be  a  layman,  by  either  the  Bishop,  the  Archdeacon,  or 
the  Governor  of  the  colony,  or  by  a  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  it ;  he 
jmust  also  transmit  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  satisfactory  proof  that  he  has  sub- 
scribed the  Declaration  of  Assent  before  mentioned ;  and,  if  he  desires  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  or  of  Medicine,  he  must  compose  the  requisite 
Dissertation  and  send  it  to  the  Regfu^  Professor  of  the  Faculty;  or,  if  he 
desires  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  he  must  compose  two  DisputatlooB 
on  some  theological  subject  i>roposed  to  him  by  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  his  Disputations  must  be  approved  by  the  Professor. 

Lgna  6|r  JncorpofraHon, 

Members  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  or  Dublin  may  be  hicorporated, 
.that  is,  iieceived  as  Members  of  this  University  at  their  own  standing  or 
degree,  provided  they  have  kept  as  much  residence  in  their  own  University  as 
would  have  been  required  of  them  here.  An  Undergraduate  can  count  no 
Term  but  what  he  has  kept  by  a  residence  of  six  weeks.  A  Graduate  must 
have  kept  nine  Terms  by  a  residence  of  at  least  the  greater  part  of  each  of 
them  before  he  was  admitted  to  his  first  degree.  Masters  of  Arts,  Bachelors 
of  Divinity,  and  Doctors  of  the  three  superior  faculties  are  required  ta  sub- 
scribe the  Declaration  of  Assent  and  to  promise  that  they  will  observe  the 
Statutes,  Ac.,  of  the  University.  But  no  Doctor  of  any  of  the  three  faculties 
can  be  incorporated  without  the  express  consent  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Regius  Professor  and  three  other  Doctors  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  two  Proc- 
tors, or  of  the  greater  part  of  them. 

Ootit¥mm^fhil>^ertf^DegrmL 

On  Pk^senitation  Day,  and  on  all  public  occasions,  the  differeBt  degrees  are 
distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities  of  dress,  of  which,  as  they  eoier  laigely 
Into  the  dutwlu^  aspects  of  Oxford  Uniyerstty  life,  wo  give  a  deseriptlon 
from  the  OuUi»  to  Ostford, 
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The  dress  of  the  Chancellor  is  of  black  damtsk  sUk,  richly  ornamented 
with  Kold  embroidery,  a  rich  lace  band,  and  square  velvet  cap,  with  a  large 
goldtasseL 

The  Proctors  wear  gowns  of  princess  stofE^  the  sleeves  and  facings  of 
black  velvet ;  to  the  left  shoulder  is  afllzed  a  small  tippet  To  this  is  added, 
as  a  dress,  a  large  ermine  hood. 

The  Pro-Proctor  wears  a  Master  of  Arts*  gown,  faced  with  velvet,  witlt  a 
tippet  attached  to  the  left  shoulder. 

The  Collectors  wear  the  same  dreas  as  the  Proctors,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hood  and  tippet 

The  Esquire  Bedels  wear  silk  gowne,  similar  to  those  of  Bachelors  of  Law, 
and  round  velvet  caps.  The  Teoman  Bedels  have  black  stuff  gowns,  and 
round  silk  caps. 

The  dress  of  the  Verger  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Teoman  Bedel. 

Bands  at  the  neck  are  conaidered  as  necessary  appendages  to  the  academic 
dress,  particularly  on  all  public  occasions. 

Jhrni  cf  (TrsdiMrtBS. 

The  Doctor  of  Plvmlty  has  three  dresses:  the  lirst  consists  of  a  gown  of 
scarlet  cloth,  with  black  velvet  sleeves  and  facings,  a  cassock,  sash,  and  scarl 
This  dress  is  worn  on  all  public  occasions  In  the  Theatre,  in  public  proces- 
sions, and  on  those  Sundays  andliolidays  marked  (*)  in  the  (hfwrd  Caimdar. 
The  second  is  a  habit  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  a  hood  of  the  same  color  lined 
with  black,  and  a  black  silk  scarf :  the  Master  of  Arts'  gown  is  worn  under 
this  dress,  the  sleeve8.appearing  through  the  arm-holes  of  the  habit  This  is 
the  dress  of  business ;  it  is  used  in  Convocation,  Congregation,  at  Morning 
Sermons  at  St  Mary*s  di^ng  the  term,  and  at  Afternoon  Sermons  at  St 
Peter's  during  Lent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Morning  Sermon  on  Quinqua- 
gesima  Sunday,  and  the  Morning  Sermons  in  Lent  The  third,  which  is  the 
usual  dress  in  which  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  appears,  is  a  Master  of  Arts*  gown 
with  cassock,  sash,  and  scarf.  The  Vice-chancellor  and  Heads  of  Colleges 
and  Halls  have  no  distinguishing  dress,  but  appear  on  all  occasions  as  Doctors 
in  the  faculty  to  which  they  beiong. 

The  dresses  worn  by  Graduates  in  Law  and  Physic  are  nearly  the  same. 
The  Doctor  has  three.  The  first  is  a  gown  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  sleeves  and 
facings  of  pink  silk,  and  a  round  black  velvet  cap.  This  is  the  dress  of  state. 
The  second  consists  of  a  habit  and  hood  of  scarlet  cloth,  the  habit  faced  and 
the  hood  lined  with  pink  silk.  The  habit,  which  is  perfectly,  analogous  to 
the  second  dress  of  the  Doctor  in  Divinity,  has  lately  grown  into  disuse;  it 
is,  however,  retained  by  the  Professors,  and  is  always  used  in  presenting  to 
Degrees.  The  third  or  common  dress  of  a  Doctor  in  Law  or  Physic  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  Bachelor  In  these  faculties;  it  is  a  black  silk  gown 
richly  ornamented  with  black  lace ;  the  head  of  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  (worn 
as  a  dress)  is  of  purple  silk,  lined  with  white  fur. 

The  dress  worn  by  the  Doctor  of  Music  on  public  occasions  is  a  rich  white 
damask  silk  gown,  with  sleeves  and  facings  of  crimson  satin,  a  hood  of  th^ 
same  material,  and  a  round  black  velvet  cap.  The  usual  dresses  of  the 
Doctor  and  of  the  Bachelor  in  Music  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Law 
and  Physic. 

The  Master  of  Arts  wears  a  black  gown,  usually  made  of  princess  stuff  or 
crape,  with  long  sleeves  which  are  remarkable  for  the  circular  cut  at  the 
bottom.  The  arm  comes  through  an  aperture  in  the  sleeve,  which  hongs 
down.    The  hood  of  a  Master  of  Arts  is  bUck  silk  lined  with  crimson. 
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The  gown  of  a  BachelMr  «<  Ails  U  alffo  woally  made  of  prince's  stuff  or 
taupe.  It  has  a  full  sleeye,  looped  up, at  the  elbow,  and  terminating  In  a 
point ;  the  dress  hood  is  blacl^  trimmed  with  white  for.  In  Lent,  at  the  tline 
*  of  d^ermlning  in  the  Schools,  a  strip  of  lamb*s-wool  is  worn  in  addition,  to 
the  hood.  Noblemen  and  Geatlemeo-Commoners,  who  take  the  dcgf^ea  of 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  wea^  their  gowns  of  aSSk, 

JDrttt  of  VndnyraimaUa. 

The  Noblemsn  has  two  dreflKB;.1li»finii,  wWch  is  woni  In  the  Thetirey 
in  processions,  and  on  all  public  occasions,  is  «gi9wn4f  twirffln  dlwnirir  sUlt, 
ricUjromameiiled  with  gold  late:  Tin  second  is  a  black  sUic  gofWB,  with  ttil 
sleeves ;  it  has  a  tippet  attached  to  the  shoulders.  With  both  thisa  drossts  li 
worn  asqaam eap of  bheittc  vehret,  wllh«  geld  tesseL 

1%e  QeotleKiBn-GoiikBioBer  has  two  gowns,  btth  <f ,  Uadt  Iffi  /  Ike  fitst» 
which  is  considered  as  a  dress  gown,  althongfa  worn  on  all  oecasloiis,  al 
pleasure,  is  rktii^r  oniameated  with  tasads.  flie  second,  or  ttidress  flj^wn,  is 
emaneni^  with  t>lld4i§  at  the  ilesTesL  A  aqoare  bladL  THvet  «ap,  with  a  sQk 
tassel,  is  worn  with  both. 

The  dress  of  Commoners  is  A.  gown  of  blaclc  prince's  stuff,  without 
llfieyes;  from  each  shoulder  is  appended  a  broad  strip,  which  reaches  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dress,  and  towaids  the  t^p  Is  gathered  Into  plaits.  The  esp  is 
square^  of  -  UacIl  cloth,  with  sUk.  tassel 

The. dress  of  the-Beryitor  is  the  same  as  that  ofthe  Commoner,  btit  It  hsil 
BO,  plaits  at  tho  shonider,  And  the  cap  Is  without  a  tasseL 

The  student  of  CirU  Law,  or  ClTillan,  wears  a  plain  black  iflk  gown,  itad 
square  cloth  cap,  wUh  silk.  tasseL 

Beholsrs  and  Demies  of  Magdalene,  and  students  of  Christ  Ghttr6h  who 
have  not  taken  a  degree,  wear  a  plahi  black  gown  of  princess  stnii;  with 
round,  full  sleeves  half  the  length  of  the  gown,  and  a  square  black  cap,  trith 
iOk  tassel. 

fitndents  *  unaitadied '  wear  the  dress  of  Commoners. 

JVbte.-^The  Undergraduate  members  of  the  UaivetBitiy  «f  Oxford  Are  en- 
rolled in  one  of  the  f  uUowii^  classes  as : 

1.  Noblemen,  being  Peers  in  their  own  right,  who  enjoy  eciiain  prMltgw 
and  exemptions  not  aecofded  to  others,  in  the  diolce  of  roonsi  pi^^ 
higher  fees,  doing  less  work,  and  keeping  fewer  lessons. 

8.  Gentlemen  Oommeners,  being  eldest  seos,  or  only  sotta,  ermen  alrewlj 
In  ipossession  of  estsAes,  or  else  «re  lieivs  of  neuiy  aequired  weiStli.  Tktj 
have  a  better  choice  of  rooBS)  associate  at  meala  with'  the  Fellowa  «id  other 
authorities  of  the  College,  pay  doable  cautioQ  money  ftt  eBtraDte>  and  are 
Charged  more  for  tiitor^^  than  the  ttsval  ia&b. 

8.  Commoners,  who  pay  for  their  board  or  eommoaa,  and  an  other 
Charges,  and  are  not  ddpeodent  on  the  eadowme&ta  for  supports  They  cor- 
respond to  IhAkmen  at  Cambridge. 

4.  Servitors,  who  are  supported  wboQy  or  parily  by  the  College  funds,  and 
correspond  to  Sttb^ttmn  at  Cadibridgeb  They  were  formerly  required  to  wait 
St  dinner  on  those  of  higher  rank  and  perfom  other  menial  scrvioea,  besides 
being  the  butt  of  practical  Jokes. 

8.  Bible  Cleriss,  who  enjoy  eeiiain  scholarships,  and  were  f oitaieriy  required 
to  attend  all  chapel  services,  and  deliver  in  a  list  of  the  absent  Uadergrad- 
nates  to  the  oiBcer  chaiged  with  discipline.  In  Its  origlnhl  instltntlon  at 
Cambridge  the  studetit-wte  hM  this  otfBce  iras  required  to  retd  aloud  the 
Bible  at  meals. 

6.    Students  un«ttadied  to  any  GoQ^g*  or  Han. 


Ikgrm  nf  AtaoeiaU  in  ^K*— XocoK  or  MUdk  CUm  School  EumdMMtmM, 

Out  of  a  movement  Inaugiinted  fat  VKfl  mainly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dyke 
Alland,  and  Dr.  Teoipla  ^tlMoSead  Maatar off  Sogby  Miool,  and  siaoaBiabop 
of  Exeter)  the  CoBTocatloA  in  l^Sa  aitabUBhed,  ander  a  Dal^aey  o»  Board 
of  Ita  own  memban,  Local  KTamlnattona  at  placea  oottlde  of  Ozfbrd,  of 
parsons  who  have  been  in  no  direct  way  subjects  of  its  teaching,  bat  who 
Tolantarily  eoma  together  to  l^urt  thafar  attainments  In  certain  bnmches 
of  knowledge  tested  by  competent  and  impartial  judges^  aad  to  leeeire  sncb 
stamp  or  signs  of  sneeesa  aa  ahoq>d  at- once  inform  parents  as  tathe  valae  of 
the  teaching  of  a  large  number  of  schools  subject  to  no  oflieial  inspectloo; 
eneonrsge  deserring  toaekers  by  the  approfal  of  tliair  work  by  a  body  whose 
capacity  to  Judge  they  eould  met  qneettoa ;  and  adviMMM  the  olaims  of  deeerv> 
Ing  candidates  for  positions  of  public  or  prlTafca  tn^M  re^miriag  speckd 
knowledge,  or  fiUiultlea  tialaed  by  apec^  atndlea. 

TIm  Degree  of  Assookte  In  irta  la  given  on  tka  remit  of  a  aecoad  exam- 
ination, and  is  cootnad  to  those  who  have  taken  Honors  at  the  first  The 
value  of  the  Degree  fai  the  oOee  or  moA^mnikat  has  not  jftX  been,  tii^y 
tested. 

ThaCandldatea  ars  elassilled  Into  Seniors  and  Jnnlon^  aeeovilng  to  ago^ 
the  lowest  age  being  fifteen  on  the  first  doy  of  January  preceding  the  exam^ 
ination.  The  examination  Is  epndnctad  OU|l|^  by  mieans  of  printed  jmpers 
and  written  answ/ecN  itnd  oocupiea^  flva.worklng  daya.  No  ceodidiita  cm)  bt 
admitted  to  the  examination  proper  without  anawering  aittVifigtfHUy  oertain 
preliminary  questions. 

The  scheme  is  self-aa|]^rting,  th^  expense  fpr  Bi;ami»er9  end  University 
management,  including  printing  and  stattoneiy,  being  met  by  a  fee  paid  by 
each  candidate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Delegacy.  A  fee  la  alio  chaiged  by 
tha  Lfcal  Compiittee  for  Incidjcntal  expenses. 

]Pxperience  akme  will  show  to  what  exiept  thia  volunlnry  achtme  of  e:MMnlna- 
tlQo,  undertaken  by  several  Universities  in  diQbreot  pai^  of  tbekliiffdom, 
for  sehools  in  no  other  way  oAaiaUy  vtstted^  can  he  made  uniform,  eficient 
and  progressive. 

The  example  of  Oxford  has  been  followed  by  I'ambifdge,  and  other  Unlr 
versities  with  various  modifications,  and  thus  the  Superior  Inetltatlona  are 
brought  Into  direct  association  with  the  Etemeotaiy  and  Secondary,  and  a 
syjitem  of  inspection  and  test  pf  j?esnJita  Infft^tuted  by  general'  con^^t,  and 
without  any  sacrifice  of  the  teaohei^  lndep0odeBce,.or  of  parental  authority. 
Oa/ord  and  CamMdgt  SehooU  ExamhuMdn  Bund, 

Thia  Board  was  formed  in  1873,  in. accordance  with  Artldeaof  Agreement 
by  representatives  of  the  two  Universities,  to  examine  sneh  schools  as  have  a 
regularly  constituted  governing  body,  or  prepare  n  fair  proportion  of  their 
boys  for  the  Univen^u.  It.alao  gmids.ceirtiflcttes  to  boys  from  similar 
schools  who  are  aaaaalned  under  its  authority  at  a  few  convenient  centrea. 
The  Certificate  ExamJMtipn.niAy  ^lao  Conn.A  part  of  e  0ehool  Examination. 

The  School  Examinations  are :  (1)  Such  as  will  enable  the  Board  to  ii^port 
geneimlly  upon  the  school  work.  (3.)  Such  as  win  enalble  Am  Baamloera  to 
report  on  the  standard  reached  in  a  apecial  subject  or  subjects.  (3*)  ^^^  ** 
will  enable  the  Examiners  to  report  on  the  genenlwork  of  ih0  highest 
diflslon,  and  to  place  the  boys  in  order  of  merit,  and  to  award  eil4bition 
scholarshipa  and  prizes. 

TMs  echeme  may  prove  oion  without  any  TiaiflaqiMiary  lagMatloii,  aa 
efllelent  Leaving  Examinatlop  <ot  the  Grammar  and  other  fleeoadary  Sehoola, 
and  by  the  action  of  the  VBlvemlUfla  may  heeopiaji  vniten  Bnlmoce  aai 
Ifatricnlation  Examination. 
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UmmSITT  TKBM8. 

There  are  f qor  Terms  for  •cademlcal  exercises  in  eadi  year,  tmt  for  111U17 
purposes  Easter  and  Trinity  Terms  together  coont  as  only  one. 

1.  Michaelmas  Term  begins  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  ends  on  the  ITth 
of  December. 

8.  Hilary  (or  Lent)  Term  begins  on  the  14th  of  January,  and  ends  on  the 
day  before  Paim-Sonday. 

8.  Easter  Term  begins  on  the  Wednesday  after  Easter  Day,  and  ends  on 
the  Friday  before  Whit-Sunday. 

4.  Trinity  (or  Act)  Term  begins  on  the  day  before  Whit-Snnday,  and 
Qsoally  ends  on  the  Saturday  after  the  first  Tuesday  in  July,  but  may  be  eon- 
tinued  beyond  that  day  by  Congregation. 

If  the  day  fixed  for  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  Term  happen  to  be  a 
festiTal,  the  beginiling  or  end  of  such  Term  is  deferred  till  the  day  after, 
except  only  that  Easter  Term  in  such  case  ends  the  day  before. 

Full  Term  begins  on  the  Sunday  after  the  first  day  of  Term. 

Michaelmas  and  Hilary  Terms  are  kept  by  six  weeks*  residence  in  each, 
Easter  and  TYinity  Terma  either  by  three  weeks*  in  each,  or  by  f  orty-^lght 
days*  residence  in  the  two  Tenns  jointly. 

VmrSBSITT  FEB8  AlTD  DUI8. 

Students  are  required  to  pay  Fees  to  the  University  on  Tarious  occasions. 
1    At  Matriculation, 

A  BlMe-Olerk  pays   .  .  . 

Bveiy  other  person,  if  attached  to  fome  College  or  Hall 
"^       ''      if  not  attached  . 

2.  On  putting  down  a  name  for  Examination, 

At  RWpODSlOOS  ..... 

Before  Moderators     ..... 
In  the  RadfaMDts  of  IWth  sad  ReUgkm  atthe  Beoond  PabUe 

Sxamloatlon  lortbe  decree  of  B.  A. 
Also.  In  aoy  Ikhool  at  ditto     .... 
la  Mosle  (at  the  two  ezanfaMtlcnf ).  Oliil  Um.  or  Medldne 
After  pas»la<  both  Bxamlnatfcnw  in  Medicine  . 
After  pas»inff  both  Examinations  in  Mosle 
8.    Before  admission  to  the 

Positioaor  8.0.L.or8.  M.     .... 
Deftree  of  B.  A.  . 

**  ••      if  8.0.  L.  or  8.  M.      . 

Depree  of  M  A*         ..... 

^  *«       if  B.  C.  L.  before  Sept  n,  1885 

**'  •*      if  B.  C.  L.slnee8ept.M.18B6 

•*  "^       ifB.M.         . 

Degree  of  B.  Mos.  • 

^  D.MU«.     .  • 

*'  B.O.L.erB.M 

**  B  D.  .  * 

•*  D!aL.,D.'M.,erD.D. 

Degrees  by  Acnunn  latJon       ... 
Any  degree  granted  In  absenee  or  by  Decree  of  OoovooaikMi 


**  by  DiploiDa 

4.  Before  recovery  of  the  ri^t  of  voting  In  Convocation 
With  81  days*  reddenee  .... 
Wfth^at  vseh  reetdenee         .  .  «  . 

5.  Before  Incorporation, 

a9  B.  a. 

"  M.  A..B.C.T..aM.,erB.D. 
'^  D.  i\  L.,  D.  M.,  D.  D. 
*'  B.MBf.  . 
**  D.Uup.  . 

8.    Besides  these  Fees,  which  are  paid  In  money  on  the  several  occasions 

above  mentioned,  every  Member  of  the  University  Is  chai^ged,  in  the  Buttery 

Book  of  his  College  or  Hall,  with  the  sum  of  £1  yearly  ar  University  Dues, 

or  the  payment  at  one  time  of  a  sum  (from  £15  to  £6)  according  to  age. 
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OOLLBOn  AMD  HALLS. 

Thi  Collsobs  are  diBtinct  corporate  bodiea,  founded  at  various  times  for 
the  purpose  of  Mudyi  and  nearly  (if  not  quite)  all  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
education  also ;  within  the  University,  but  independent  of  it ;  governed,  as 
to  their  own  concerns,  by  their  respective  Statutes;  each  having  a  mansion 
for  the  residence  of  Members  of  the  Foundation  and  for  the  reception  of 
academical  students;  and  holding  property  of  various  kinds  through  the 
munificence  of  Founders  and  Benefactors.  In  common  use  the  word  *  Col- 
lege* signifies  the  mansion  of  each  Society  as  well  as  the  Society  itself. 

The  corporation  of  every  College,  except  three,  comprises  a  Head,  Fellows 
and  Scholars  in  various  numbers,  and  a  few  other  Mem^«ers,  whose  numbers, 
ofiices,  and  titles  differ  in  different  Societies.  All  these  are  If  embers  of  the 
Foundation,  and  receive  stipends  from  the  corporate  revenues.  The  three  ex- 
ceptions are  All  Souls'  College,  Christ  Church,  and  Keble  College.  At  All 
Souls*  College  there  are  no  Scholars ;  at  C  hrist  Church,  which  is  a  cathedral 
establishment  as  well  as  an  academical  institution,  there  is,  besides  the  Dean, 
a  capitular  body  of  Canons,  while  those  who  answer  in  other  respects  to 
Fellows  and  Scholars  are  called  Senior  and  Junior  Students ;  at  Keble  (  ollege 
there  are  neither  Fellows  nor  Scholars.  At  Merton  the  Scholars  are  called 
Postmasters,  at  Magdalen  Demies  (in  Latin  StnU-SoeU), 

The  Heads  of  Colleges  have  not  all  the  same  title.  The  title  is  *  Master* 
at  University,  Balllol,  and  Pembroke  Colleges ;  *  Warden  *  at  Merton,  New 
College,  All  Souls*,  Wadham,  and  Keble ;  *  Rector  *  at  Exeter  and  Lincoln ; 
*  Provost*  at  Oriel,  Queen*  s,  and  Worcester;  *  President*  at  Magdalen,  Cor- 
pus Christi,  Trinity,  and  St  John*s;  *  Principal*  at  Brasenose  and  Jesus; 
and  *  Dean  *  at  <  hrist  Church. 

In  Christ  Church  the  Dean,  Canons,  and  Senior  Students  are  the  governing 
body;  in  Keble  College  the  Warden  and  Council ;  in  every  other  College  the 
Head  and  Fellows.  Discipline  over  the  Junior  Members  of  each  Society  is 
exercised  by  the  Head,  his  Vicegerent,  and  certain  OfBcers  of  the  College, 
who  are  commonly  appointed  from  the  Fellows. 

In  almost  every  College  the  Head  is  elected  by  the  Fellows.  But  the  Dean 
of  ( hrist  Church  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  Provost  of  Worcester  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  the  WSrden  of  Keble  by  the  Council  of 
that  College.    9eadships  are  tenable  for  life. 

Fellows  and  Scholars  are  mostly  elected  by  the  Heads  and  Fellows,  or  by 
the  Head  and  certain  Fellows,  after  a  competitive  examination.  Fellowships, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  vacated  by  marriage  and  by  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment or  accession  to  property  of  a  certain  amount  Otherwise  they  are 
tenable  for  life.    Scholarships,  since  1854,  are  generally  tenable  for  five  yearib 

ffaUi, 

The  Academical  Halls  now  existing  In  Oxford  are  mansions  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students,  who  live  In  them  under  discipline  and  instruction,  and  pass 
through  the  course  of  study  to  their  several  degreea,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  other  students  who  reside  in  Ck>lleges.  But  the  term  *  Hall'  implies 
slso  the  society  of  students  belonging  to  each ;  and  in  this  sense  there  is  a 
very  Important  difference  between  Halls  and  Colleges,  Inasmuch  as  Halls  are 
not  corporate  bodlea,  and  have  no  endowments  for  Fellows,  and  all  the 
property  which  they  own  Is  held  in  trust  for  them  by  the  University. 

The  Heads  of  Halls  are  styled  *  Principals.*    In  four  of  the  five  which  slUl 
remain  the  Principal  Is  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University ;  In  the 
fifth,  St  Edmund  Hsll,  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows, 
of  Qneen*s  College.    The  Chancellor  Is  the  Tlsltdr  of  all. 

In  the  following  list  the  several  Colleges  and  Hslls  are  plsoed  in  the  order 
of  their  foundation. 


Tu  DnireT^tT  of  Oxford,  lalSn,  liKliid^»>0«l] 


Au-  SoDU'  Coiuaa,  lonndad  In  1137,  b^'Henr;  < 
Canterbnry,  poiMerae*  30  TeUowiblpi,  tba  3  Chlchel 
Bible  OerkBh^  It  ku  19  beneflcra  tn  tU  gin,  as 
WudBD :    Tb*  BsT.  Fnoci*  K.  Lol^too,  D.D.,  «1gcU 

Baujol  Collhk,  loundad  ftbont  ISflB  b;  th«  paren 
of  ScotUod,  poueMM  11  Fellovsblpt,  13  Bcholartbtp 
■Dd  S  of  60f.  per  aoiL,  besides  hud;  EdilblUoiu.  2( 
tDembci*  In  1971.    Bfuter  -.  Tha  Kev.  B.  Jowltt,  H.  A. 

BusRKon  CcxAMUt,  f  anndsd  In  UOa  b;  WlUlsm  Sc 
■qd  Sir  lUcturd  Suttao,  poiMtwM  20  Fdlonblps,  sll 
Sdislu-Bhips  Mxl  ExbLblUoiu,  mottly  tenftble  for  I 
Tslue  to  upwvdi  ot  BO',  per  um.  It  baa  also  npwar 
Its  palrougo  uid  iBllDciica,  sod  sboat  4B8  memben  li 
&«v.  Edwu'd  U.  Cndock,D.D.,  el«ct«d  1BS3. 

CuuiT  CinikCB,  iQundsd  origlnsU;  b;  CsnUnsl  ' 
made  (ba  ai«t  of  tba  Episcopal  Bee  of  Osney.  bj  Henr 
the  Cstbednl  Ctiarcb  of  Cbrist  Id  Oxford.  It  poau 
Btodeotshlpa,  28  ol  wblcb  am  called  Ba&lor  and  113  J 
fonuer  belog  eqnlTftleut  to  Fellowiblps,  tbe  Utt«r  t 
tbese  latter  SI  are  confliied  to  Westminster  Scbool,  si! 
Itbaa  nea/l;  100  beoedce*  In  Its  gift,  and  bad  1003  n 
.    Tbs  Vet;^  Rav.  Henr;  George  LIddel,  D.D.,  elected  IB 

CoBFUs  Chbibti  Coixbob,  fonnded  in  161S  by  I 
Wlncbester,  possesses  30  Fellowsblpt  and  31  BclioUn 
of  tba  Tsloe  of  SOL  per  »ub.,  besides  room*,  sod  tea 
Sa  benctlccs  In  Us  gift,  sad  3U  membera  In  ISn.  Tm 
NorU,  ao.,  elected  IMS. 

ExxTiB  CoLLBOB,  fonnded  In  ISU,  by  Walter  de  St 
etsr,  now  poeaeaaes  16  YellMrsblps,  all  open,  and  29 
bealdea  nnmitoas  ExIiibUlon*,  cblefly  connected  wt' 
dtscrtbed  benln  tb«>evlUi.  Xxetw  College  baa  16  b 
TOB  members  In  ISTl.    Rector :  The  Ber.  Jobn  Ptldui 

Jwvt  CoiAwa,  Xowtdod  lo  ISTl,  by  Qoeen  SlUsb 
Dr.  Bugb  Price,  TiWMirsr  of  Bu  Parld's,  lU  fint  < 
Frilowshipa,  to  bo  reduced  to  IS,  wberaof  a  part  wU] 
l«vsblps,and  tbe  rait  be  open.  It  vUlbaTeSBchol 
open,  andnnmerouBBblUtiouof  Iff.  pe^aB|i.,t«M 
eflces  In  gift ;  302  memben  In  1871.    rriwlpal ;  The  I 

LnrooMi  CoudMS,  (oOBded  tn  UB7  by  Blchaid  Flon 
cOD^sta  of  a  ll«etM,  10  FoUov*,  aw)  It  BcboUrs, 
noir  elected  by  open  eanpaUlton.  i  beaeOoes  ia  ^ 
Rector:  TbttBer.  Mar^Iattlsan,  B.D,,  eleot«dlSSL 

HA«D4Uar  CoUiKM,  fooiidBdiB  UBS  by  WUIlaiB  a 
Cbancellar,  eenslMe  of  »  Pntideot,  NTdlowa,  40  Scb 
eteotedbyorenoMtpeUtion.  lb  has  •!«>  tt  SBhtt>lUi 
WajDaetenrofeaaars.  UbeMAM«lBglft.  M.nwb 
TbefieT.  TredoileBtfej,  DJt. 

Hbbtor  CouMB.  iDuited  to  UH  ak  tWta.  te  U; 
de  Uertoo,  SWtop  ot  Sadieite,  eonitU  «f  a  Wan 
open,  U  Posttiustenblpa.  aodlBcb^vsMH-  Wmw 
banlolim.    Warden ;  Bobert  BnUodLManhapk,  nC 

Xiw  COLUOB,  founded  In  1388  by  William  ot  W 
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10  fcOowife^  aad  10  gckokiiMiM;  Vof  tlw  fonncr  Uiag  opn, 
■idttsTCfiwiflbprcferMcatoWliKteftorBdiooL  il  bt&ellcw  in  g;ift  917 
memben  in  187L    Wwd«i :  Tlie  RifT.  Jmms  B.  8ew^  D.D.,  ^ccted  IML 

OwBL  OoLLBBB,  iovodid  Ib  ItSO  hf  Xdwvnl  IL,  ooofllsli  of  a  ProToct,  15 
f  diows  and  10  SdMbrnkips,  witti  »  KzhltitkiQen,  tlie  Taint  of  each  of 
tha  ScbolafBhips  and  of  four  of  Mm  B^ihittona  being  QV.  per  ann.,  witli 
locsBiL  Ubesaficaa  faigifL  4U  OMmbtfa  in  1871.  PlOToti:  ThaBey.  Sd- 
md  Hawldaa,  D.D.,  clectad.lBa& 

FnowNEB  G<»XBOB,  f ooodod  in  UOA,  and  oaaed  after  William  Herbert^ 
■wl  of  Pmbroke»  then  Chancellor  of  the  UniTenity,  consists  of  a  Master,  10 
Fellows,  and  13  Scholars,  S  of  the  latter  to  be  held  with  Bible  Cleriuhips.  8 
haneflcea  in  gift    279  menbefs  in  187L    Master :  The  BeT.  B.  ETana,  M.  A. 

QuBBi*8  CVwiBcw,  founded  io  1S4D  by  the  Ohaphdn  to  Qnaen  Fhilippa,  af* 
tar  whom  it  was  nsmed,  consists  of  a  ProTost^  19  Fellows,  8  Chaplains,  1ft 
Scholars,  and  9  B&le  Clerical  and  haa  nwnerona  BxblbttloBa  from  difRueni 
Schoola.   90  beneflcea  in  gift   891  members  in  187L  Prov. :  W  Jackaon,  D.D. 

&  Jon*8  CoLLBQB,  f OQnded  in  1566  by  Aidermaa  Sir  T.  White,  of  London^ 
win  hereafter  consist  of  a  President^  18  Fellows,  and  84  Scholara.  The  Fel- 
lowships are  tenable  for  life,  and  are  all  open.  8  of  the  Sdiolanhips  oaly 
aie  open,  the  remainder  ara  appropriated— 81  to  Merchant  Tailors*  School,  9 
to  CoTcntry,  2  to  Bristol,  2  to  Beading,  and  1  to  Tonbrldge  Schools.  4  Fel* 
lowshlps  on  the  Fereday  Foondation,  not  included  amongst  the  abore  18,  are 
partially  restricted,  and  are  tenable  for  14  years.  88  benefices  in  gift  489 
members  hi  1871.    President:  The  BeT.  J.  Bellamy,  B.IX,  eleetad  187L 

TBrniTT  CoLXJcoB,  originally  fonnded  by  Bdward  IIL,  was  re-founded  in 
1554,  and  poasesses  a  President,  19  FelioiTs,  and  18  Scholais;  both  Fellow- 
ships and  Scholarships-  being  open ;  the  latter  worth  8V.  per  ami.  It  has  alto 
several  Exhibitions.  10  benefices  in  gift  879  members  in  1871.  Prsaideiil: 
The  Ber.  8.  W.  Wayte,  B.D.,  elected  1808. 

UjavsKSiTT  CoLLBoa,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alfred  the  Oroat  in 
873,  and  restored  by  William  of  Durham  in  1949,  consists  of  a  Master,  13  Fel- 
lows, 8  Honorary  Fellows,  13  Scholars.  It  has  5  Exhibitions ;  8  of  which  are 
open.  10  benefices  in  gtft  884  members  in  1871.  Master :  The  Ber.  Goorge 
Granville  Bradley,  M.A.,  elected  1870. 

Wai>hxm  CoLLSoa,  fbunded  In  1818  by  Nicholas  Wadham,  Esq.,  constits  of 
a  Warden,  14  Fellows,  15  Scholars,  9  Chaplains,  and  9  CIqHcs.  Both  Fellow- 
ships and  ScholarshlpB  open,  ft  has  10  Exhibitions  (4  for  Hebrew,  8  for 
Greelc),  besides  eereral  of  amaUer  impoitanea.  18  benefioea  In  gift  858 
members  in  1871.    Warden :  The  Ber.  John  Griffiths,  M.A.,  eleeted  1871. 

WoscxsTEB  CoLLiax,  fouudcd  in  1714  by  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  consists  of  a 
ProTOst,  18  Fellows,  and  15  Scholars.  The  Fellowships  nearly  all  open.  II 
has  7  Exhibitions.  10  benefices  in  gift  878  memben  in  1871.  ProYost:  Tht 
Bev.  Bichard  Lynch  Cotton,  O.IX,  elected  1889. 

SltBLB  CoLLsoB.~-Thls  Collcgc  wss  bulU  by  subscription  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Bev.  John  Keble,  some  time  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  md 
Professor  of  Poetry  In  the  University.  The  College  was  founded  in  1870  for 
'*providiDg  persons  desirous  of  academical  education,  and  wllUiy  to  live  eoo- 
nomically,  with  a  college  wherein  sober  living  and  high  culture  ^f  the  mind 
may  be  combined  with  Christian  ttaining,  based  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England.**  The  cost  of  tuition,  rent,  and  food  Is  about  60^.  per  m- 
num.    Warden :  The  Bev.  E.  S.  Talbot,  M.  A.   There  wave  88  members  In  1871« 


Maodalsk  Hall,  founded  by  Bishop  Waynfiete,  consists  of  a  Principal, 
Vice-Principal,  Tutor,  and  9  Lecturers.    It  has  8  Scholarships,  4  open,  and  4 
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Bzhlbitions,  all  tenable  for  8  yetn.  One  beceflce  in  gift  SM  memben  fat 
1871.  Fee,  5^.  on  eutrance,  or  8'.  lOt.  on  takfaig  Degree  ;  rent,  ST.  to  1(K.  per 
ann.    Principal :  The  Rev.  R.  Michell,  B.D.,  appointed  in  1868. 

Nnw  iKir  Hall  was  fnUy  established  In  1488,  but  existed  100  years  preri* 
OQsly  under  another  name.  84  members  In  187L  Principal  and  Tutor :  The 
Bey.  IL  H.  Cornish,  M.A.,  appointed  in  1800. 

8.  Albak  Hall,  named  after  Robert  8.  Alban,  a  eitiJEen  of  Oxford,  who 
once  owned  it,  had  108  members  in  1871.  Fees  payable  at  matriculation  ta 
Uniyersity,  8/.  8«.  :  to  Hall,  5f.  A  quarterly  payment  of  lO'.  includes  the 
charge  for  tuition,  furnished  rooms,  board,  coals,  servants,  and  almost  all 
necessaries.    Principal:  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Salter,  M.A.,  appointed  in  180L 

8.  Edmctkd  Hall,  supposed  to  be  named  after  8.  Edmund,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  temp,  Henry  III.  There  Is  one  advowson  held  by  the  XJniversily 
in  trust  for  the  Hall,  and  forming  the  endowment  of  the  Principal.  100  mem- 
bers in  1871.    Principal :  The  Rev.  E.  Moore,  B.D.,  appointed  in  1864. 

8.  Mabt  Hall  dates  from  1888 ;  possesses  4  Scholarships  of  SOL  per  ann., 
tenable  for  4  years,  and  1  Exhibition  of  80'.  per  ann.  187  members  In  1871. 
Principal :  The  Rev.  D.  P.  Chase,  M.A.,  appointed  in  1867. 

The  cost  of  the  eutire  Three  Tears*  University  Course  at  these  Halls  seems 
to  vary  between  281'.  lit.  6^.,  as  at  8.  Edmund*s  Hall,  and  297L  lOt.,  as  at  8. 
Mary*s  Hall.    The  aggregate  expenses  of  the  former  are : 


Entrance  fee  (t<i  the  HaH) 

Matrlcalatitin  fee  (tithe  Ui 

Caati  n  Dep  itit,  14/.,  retained. 
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Famiture,  ab<^at  W. ;  of  this  it  lost  hj  wear  and  tear  (say) 
Batells  for  three  years,  at  741.  (say)    .... 

Orticeries  and  Lights  (say)  .... 

Extra  payment  U>  Domns        ..... 

Laandrets  (iay)        ...... 

Degree  fees  (U>  the  Hall)         ..... 

^      (tuttajB  University) 


Time  reqalred  fur  Degrees:  Fur  B.A.  and  ft.OX.,  11  tenasof  lesldenee;  B.OJs,  cr 
X.A.,  in  twenty-seventh  term.  y 

T  Chab8Lbt*8  Priyatb  Hall  is  the  on^  instance  of  such  an  institution  be- 
ing open  for  the  reception  of  Students  under  the  Oxford  University  Ael  of 
1851    It  has  26  members.    Licensed  Master :  William  H.  Charsley,  II.A.> 

STUDnm  HOT  ATTAOHBD  TO  AVT  OOLLBGB  OB  HALJL^^'^    .(^^'c) 

In  the  year  1868  the  restrictions  of  an  ancient  Statute  were  removed ;  and 
persons  are  now  permitted,  under  certain  conditions  prescribed  in*  Statt  Tit 
UL  Sect  I.,  to  become  Students  and  Members  of  the  University  without  being 
attached  to  any  College  or  Hall.  Such  persons  keep  their  statutable  residence 
in  houses  or  lodgings  in  the  town,  with  the  same  rights  of  profiting  by 
Professors*  lectures,  of  competing  for  University  Prises,  of  attaining  distinc-. 
tion  in  the  Public  Examinations,  and  of  beng  admitted  to  degrees  and  to  all 
the  consequent  privileges,  as  are  enjoyed  by  other  students. 

The  reception  of  students  into  the  University  under  the  prescribed  condi- 
tionSj  and  the  general  direction  and  superiiktendence  of  them  during^their 
residence  in  Oxford,  are  committed  to  a  Board  consistii^  of  fh^Y^Sthmii 
eellor  and  four  Members  of  Convocation  nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  Proctors,  two  of  whom  are  styled  Censors,  under  the  title  Of  **  Dele- 
gates of  Students  not  attached  to  any  College  or  Hall.** 

The  Student  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Censors,  who  are  chaiged  with 
the  care  of  their  conduct  and  studies. 
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COLLBOS  XS8IDBNCB  ASTD  TACATIOX. 

Ko  member  of  the  UnWenity  is  eli«^ble  for -any  degrco  (except  in  Music) 
until  he  hss  resided,  under  certain  conditions  as  to  time  and  place,  within 
the  limits  of  the  UnlTersitj.  Tliis  residence  need  not  be  consecutive,  but  It 
must  be  within  the  limits  of  the  four  terms  into  which  the  academic  year  la 
divided.    An  Undergraduate  must  reside  either 

(L)  Within  the  ntes  of  a  College  or  Hall  (public  or  privatoX  or  of  one  of 
their  annexed  buildmgs : 

(Sl)  Or  in  lod^n)^  which  have  been  licensed  by,  and  which  are  under  the 
supervision  of,  the  Dele^tes  of  Lodging-houses : 

(3.)  Or,  nnoer  special  circomstanees,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Delegates,  in 
an  unlicensed  house. 

For  residence  in  a  College  or  Hall  no  other  consent  is  necessary  than  that 
of  the  authorities  of  the  College  or  Hall,  but  in  the  two  other  cases,  an 
Undergraduate,  of  whatever  standing,  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
Delegates  of  Lodgln^-bouscs.  If  he  takes  up  his  residence,  even  in  licensed 
lodgings,  without  such  permission,  he  forfeits  the  privileges  of  the  University 
for  tlie  time  during  which  such  re^dence  continues ;  and  if  he  persists  In 
such  residence  after  having  been  cautioned  by  the  Delegates,  he  is  rusticated 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  necessary  permission  to  go  Into  lodgings  is  given  under  the  following 
conditions : 

(L)  UndergnUluates,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  attached  to  a  College  or 
Hall,  must  have  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  unless  (a)  they  aro 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  (6)  or  have  resided  twelve  terms  within  the  Umver- 
sity;  in  either  of  which  cases  such  consent  is  dispensed  with. 

(2. )  Undergraduates  who  are  members  of  a  College  or  Hall  must  have  the 
consent  of  their  College  or  HalL 

The  consent  both  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  of  the  College  or  Hall, 
must  be  signified  to  the  Delegates  by  the  Head  of  the  College  or  Hall,  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  eertiflcate  of  good  character. 

A  list  of  licensed  lodgings,  with  the  prices  of  the  several  sets  of  rooms 
annexed.  Is  printed  every  year,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Delegates 
of  Lodging-houses.  The  prices  vary  from  7s.  to  65t.  per  week.  In  order,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  a  form  of  agreement  between 
lodging-bouse  keepers  and  their  tenants  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Univer- 
sity, and  must  be  signed  by  both  parties  when  lodgings  are  taken. 

Most  Colleges  and  Halls  prefer  that  their  Undergraduates  should  complete 
their  necessary  residence  within  the  College  walls,  but  some  Colleges  give  an 
absolute  option  lu  the  matter,  and  almost  all  allow  residence  outside  the 
College  walls  under  special  circumstances.  After  the  completion  of  twelve, 
and  in  some  cases  of  eight  terms*  residence  within  the  College  walls,  Under- 
graduates are  usually  required  to  remove  Into  lodgings,  exccDt  In  the  case  of 
.scholars  upon  the  foundation,  who  have  usually  the  option  of  retaining  their 
'rooms  In  College.  Those  who  reside  outside  the  walls  of  their  College  or 
Hall  are  subject  to  various  rules,  of  which  the  following  are  examples : 

At  BallloC  Undergraduates  may  choose  before  adnusslon,  subject  to  tho 
necessary  limitation  of  the  number  of  vacant  rooms  in  College,  to  reside 
either  in  College  or  In  lodgings.  Those  who  reside  in  lodgings  may  either 
.battel  (tak$  the  regular  m^)  In  Collie,  or  be  wholly  independent  of  the 
(College  in  respect  to  their  meals.  In  the  latter  case  they  may  still,  at  their 
option,  on  giving  notice  to  the  manciple,  dine  in  the  College  ball. 

At  Qneeir  8,  Undergraduates  may,  with  tho  consent,  If  they  are  under  age,  of 
their  parents  or  gaaralans,  obtain  the  leave  of  the  College  to  reside  In  lodg- 
ings during  their  whole  course.  As  a  rule,  scholars  and  exhibitioners  may  be 
required  to  go  out  of  College  after  twelve  terms*,  commoners  after  eight 
terms*  residence.  Residents,  whether  In  or  out  of  College,  are  allowed  com- 
plete freedom  In  regulating  their  own  expenses  with  reference  to  their  meals. 
.  At  Corpus,  Commoners  may  be  admitted  either  (1)  to  reside  In  College  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  terms  from  matriculation ;  or  (2)  to  reside  In 
lodgings  but  dine  In  the  College  hall  and  have  other  meals  brought  from  the 
CoUege ;  or  (8)  to  reside  and  battel  wholly  out  of  College,  but  attend  the 
College  chapel  and  lectures. 

At  Worcester,  Undergraduates,  under  special  circumstances,  are  allowed  to 
reside  In  lodgings  during  their  whole  course.  All  Commoners,  but  not 
scholars,  go  out  of  College,  unless  they  obtain  special  permission  to  remain 
In,  after  twelve  terms*  residence. 
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At  St  Marv  HolL  Undei^g^niduAtefl  iiuit  r«sM0  either  in  Hall  or  in  lodgixics. 
end  ma^  battel  either  wholly  or  partially  in  Hall,  or  wholly  outside.  All 
Undcrgradnatea,  as  a  nde,  except  the  Dyna  SdiolaM,  go  into  iddgiags  after 
elg^  terms*  r^idence  in  Hall. 

Actual  residence  in  Oxford  is  limited  to  one-half  tlie  jear,  and  this  period 
Is  so  broken  up  bv  frequent  and  lonj;  yacatlons  as  to  scnously  interfere  with 
regular  eourses  of  stvly. 

umvftiitmr  Ditowuitt. 

The  numerous  minirte  requiremettts  and  prohlbltoiFy  e»acCpMnts  of  the 

University  statutes  have  gradually  been  reduced  substantift^y  to  t|ie  following : 

1.    Junior  members  of  the  UnlYersity  are  required  by  the  statutes  to  wear  a 

Erescribed  academical  dress  ^^qmiUt  in  pm^'ie%im  piodnmi,^*  This  regulation 
as  gradually  been  narrowed  in  practice,  but  the  cap  and  gown  aro  stUl  ra- 
quir^  to  be  worn  (1)  always  before  1  jmc,  and  after  sunset;  (2)  always 
within  the  precincts  of  the  schools,  whether  a  student  is  or  is  not  under  ex- 
amination; (8)  at  UniTersity  Sermons;  (4)  in  caHing  efliciaily  upon  any 
oiBcor  of  the  UniyersitT. 

2l  They  are  required  to  abstain  from  frequenting  hotels  or  tayema,  excepi 
for  reasons  to  be  approved  bv  the  Vice-ChaBOidlor  or  Proctors. 

8.  Thev  are  not  allowed  to  keep  a  horse  or  to  drive  a  vdiicle  of  any  kind 
except  with  the  consent  both  of'their  College  or  Hall,  and  of  the  Proctors; 
nor  to  smoke  in  the  streets;  nor  to  engage  in  any  games  of  chance;  nor  to 
take  part  In,  or  subscribe  money  for,  horse-races  or  shooting-matches. 

The  praiishments  which  are  inflicted  for  a  breach  of  any  of  these  rules 
.oonsist  of  (1)  pecuniary  fines,  the  -amount  of  which  is  in  some  cases  spec^Hed 
.in  the  statutes,  but  is  mora-  asoally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  yice4,nancel- 
lor  or  the  Proctors;  <i)  rosticatien,  1  e.  banishment  from  the  University  for 
a  dcflnite  period ;  (8)  tfsolsion  from  the  University. 

For  the  cop^lzance  of  graver  offences,  and  snch  as  would  reBdcr  a  •student 
■menablo  to  the  orhninal  law  of  the  country,  the  Vico-Chance  lor  is  anped 
with  the  powers  of  ^  an  ordinary  JosUce  of  the  reace. 

COLUDOX  DltGIFLDIB. 

Every  ( ^olleee  and  Hall  had  its  own  speeial  code,  and  its  own  special  mode 
of 'administering^  It;  btit  there  are  certim  general  regulations  which  are  com- 
mon to  almost  ful  -Coll^^  and  Halls  The  Head  Is  clothed  with  authority  to 
enforce  diseipcine,  by  mipositlon  of  lessom,  chkipels,  restrictions  wtthtn  tiie 
g^tes,  ru^  tication,  Mvf  ee  to  withdraw,  and  expulslotf . 

1.  All  Undergraduates  are  required  to  commence  their  residence  In  each 
term  on  a  certain  day,  to  reside  during  the  prescribed  l^qgth  of  time  (usually 
dght  weeks  t,  and  not  to  leave  Oitord  without  having  obtidnod  leave  ftotn  the 
Hrad  or  Vicegerent  of  their  College  or  Hall. 

8.  They  are  required,  unless  specially  exempted,  to  attend  certain  lectvres. 
The  nrumlier  of  leictvrte  ifhich  are  thus  required  varies  so  much  that  no  gen- 
eral rule  can  be  laid  down,  biA  when  once  an  Undergraduate  has  been  ro- 
a nested  to  attend  ^  partleular  course  ho  must  either  send  a  valid  exevse  to 
le  lecturer,  or  attend  under  pain  of  censure. 

8.  They  are  usmdlv  expected,  but  not  compelled,  to  attend  the  chapd  of 
the  College  or  Hril  aC  least  once  a  dMr,  a  certain  proportion  of  such  attend- 
aiices  being  at  mortiing  chM>el.  At  the  Halls  the  rules  as  to  attendanes  iA 
chapels  are  prescribed  by  tn6  SImhUtt  AtiUarU  of  the  University ;  they  are  to 
the  eflfect  tliat  in  every  Hall  prayers  out  of  the  Book  of  Conmmn  Fiityer  must 
bo  read  every  day,  slid  tJh^t  idl  men/bers  of  the  Hi^l  must  attend.  But  in 
both  Colleges  and  Halls  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Churth  of  En|^ 
land  are  In  all  cases  estempted;  and  In  the  following  Colleges  attendance  is 
either  aKematlve  or  vohnrtury  : 

At  Balllol,  Undergraduates  must  attend  H<Asr  chapel  or  roll  call  In  the  Col- 
lege Hall  on  five  momlimn  In  every  week  during  term.  On  Sundays  they  are 
expected,  bnt  not  cora^led,  to  attend  chapel. 

At  Merton  aiyd  New  College,  Undergraduates  are  expected  to  attend  cbapal 
twice  on  Sundays,  and,  during  the  week,  Htherio  attend  chapel  or  to  present 
themselves  at  roll-call  at  8  a.m.  on  at  lea^t  four  mornings. 

At  Corpus,  attendance  at  chapel  Is  not  enforced  by  any  penalty; 

4.  The  gates  of  Colleges  and  Halls  ste  nsually  ckmm  at  9.10  p^m.  (it 
Christ  4  hurch  9.15  p.m.«  at  St  Mary  Hall  IOp.v.):  after  that  toemrfiooBe 
Is  allowed.  Without  special  permission,  to  leave  Ms  Colleee  or  Hall,  and  a 
small  line  Is  Imposed  upon  tnose  who  come  in.  Lodglnff<«onse  keepers  mrt 
required  to  close  their  doors  al  10  p.m.,  and  to  beep  aHM of  all  who  go  out 
or  come  Into  their  houses  after  that  hour.  No  Undergrtttaateli  allowed  to 
remain  out  of  either  College  or  lodgings  after  midnight  without  the  special 
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permission  of  the  Head  of  hk  CoUece  or  Hall :  and  any  Underjijadiiate  who 
withoat  leave  passes  a  night  away  from  his  college  or  his  lodgings,  renders 
lilnself  UaMe  to  a  aerere  penalty. 

^  Undeigradoates  are  not  alhiwed  to  enter  their  namea  f or  Unhrerrity 
Rxaminalions  without  the  consent  of  their  Tutor:  they  are  usually  reoulrea 
to  pass  such  Ezaniinations  within  certain  prescribed  llnuts  of  time ;  and  they 
are  usually  also  required  to  pass  certain  examinatiom  In  the  College  or  Bim 
Itaell    Here  Callow  spednMiis  t 

At  University,  Responslons  must  he  passed  within  the  first  two  tenna.  All 
Undeigraduata  memoers  of  the  College  are  required  to  read  for  Honors  in 
■ome  one  Fhial  tSchool,  and,  unless  specially  permitted  to  do  otherwise,  for 
Honors  In  efther  Claiiles  or  Mathematics  at  Moderations. 

At  BalUol,  aU  Universitj  Examinations  m«st  be  pa«ed,  unless  apeclal  per- 
mission be  given  to  do  otherwise,  at  the  earliest  ofwortunitv.  There  U  a 
College  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term,  at  which  every  Undergraduate 
member  of  the  CoOege  la  expected  to  bring  up  a  portion  of  his  work  for 
Hoderationa  or  one  of  the  Final  Schools,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  each  of 
such  examinattona  he  la  also  liable  to  be  examlBed  In  the  work  of  previoaa 
examinations ;  the  merit  of  hi*  work  in  each  subject  is  denoted  by  a  claaa- 
letter.  A,  B,  r,  orD. 

At  Christ  Chur^,  Responslons  must  be  passed  before  the  ehd  of  the  second 
term  of  resAdence,  Moderations  -within  elfbt  terns  of  standing,  ar»d  all  Ex- 
aminations reouiied  for  the  Degree  of  0.  A.  by  the  end  of  wAr  feurteettth 
term  of  standing,  except  in  the  case  of  Candidates  for  Honors.  Every 
Undergraduate  Is  required  to  x>ass  a  (  ollege  examination  once  a  year :  those 
who  pass  are  arranged  In  classes,  and  prlies  are  awarded,  eubject  to  certiafai 
regulations 

At  Wadham,  Undergraduates  are  required  to  pass  Responslons,  and  {except 
Candidates  for  Honors)  Moderations,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  unless  from 
some' special  reason  to  the  contrary.  If  any  one  has  not  passed  Responslons 
before  the  end  of  his  first  year,  and  Moaerattoos  before  the  end  of  Ma 
second,  his  name  will  be  removed  from  the  Colleire  bocdM.  Undergradualea 
who  are  not  C  andldates  for  Honors  are  required  to  pass  all  Examinations 
necessary  for  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  before  the  end  of  their  fourteenth  term. 

BiaCITLIKB  OF  XTKlTTkCKSD  STITDBIITB. 

The  following  are  the  DlsclpUnaiy  Regulations  of  the  Delegates  of  Unat- 
tached Stadents : 

1.  The  usual  residence  of  students  Is  not  less  than  eight  weeks  In  each  of 
the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  terms,  and  eight  in  the  Easter  and  Trinity  terms 
taken  together ;  this  reaidenee  must  be  within  dates  fixed  by  the  Delegaties. 
If  any  student  desires  to  reside  a  shorter  period  in  any  term ;  or  to  be  entirely 
non-resident  for  a  term ;  or  to  reside  during  any  vacation ;  he  must  obtain 
the  previous  pennlsslon  of  the  Delegates. 

2.  The  students  as  soon  as  poeslhle  after  their  arrival  In  Olford  In  each 
term,  are  expected  to  call  on  the  Censors  at  their  office  i  between  the  hours  t  f 
10  and  13  a.m.)  to  report  themselves,  and  to  be  directed  as  to  their  studies. 

8.  They  must  also  call  at  the  end  of  each  term  In  order  to  obtain  leave  to 
g^  down 

4.  No  student  b  to  esigage  lodgings  without  the  sanction  of  the  Delegates 
first  obtained. 

5.  All  students  who  are  out  of  their  lodghigs  after  10  p.m.  arc  reported  to 
Diii  Delegates  by  the  lodgbir-house  keepers.  If  out  after  midnight  they  will 
be  required  to  account  m  themselves. 

6.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  ofier  himself  for  any  University  Examina- 
tion, must  apply  to  the  Censors  for  the  necessary  form,  and  must  not  give  In 
his  name  to  the  Proctor  wlUiout  their  approval :  nor  may  he  withdraw  hia 
name  from  the  Proctor's  list  without  first  consulting  them. 

7.  At  the  bcflclnnlng  of  term,  the  duea  (£1  2«.  M.>  must  be  paid  to  the 
Delegates ;  the  dues  for  the  Mlohaolmas  quarter  must  be  paid  'l>efore  Uic  end 
of  Act  terni. 

Service  Is  held  In  the  chapel  adjoining  St  Mary*s  Church  at  9.90  every  Sun- 
day mominyr  in  full  term  ;  this  service  concludes  In  time  for  students  to  go  to 
the  University  Sermon  at  10.80.    Attendance  Is  voluntary. 

*7>rms  cf  i?«4tf«iM»  are  those  tMVM  durhir  which  a  jnember  of  the  UnWersity, 
whether  realdent  or  not,  has  keol  his  name  on  the  books  of  Oo4leR«  or  Hall,  or  oa>  the 
list  of  nnattached  stadents.  ana  has  paid  his  terminal  fees.  Terms  of  Standinff  are 
those  terms  in  wMch,  In  addition  to  tme,  he  has  ^resided  In  the  -manner,  sad  for  the 
len^h  of  time  required  by  the  regolatlon  of  his  College  orHall. 
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The  expenses  of  an  Undorgnulaate  at  Oxford,  in  addition  to  the  UniTersity 
Fees  (of  matriculation,  examination,  degree,  membership,  and  registration 
by  clerk  of  schools,  and  by  registrar  for  copy  of  certificates)  Sndndee  his 
payments  to  his  College,  viz. : 

1.  Admission  Fee,  which  Taries  in  different  colleges— from  no  charge  in  8; 
less  than  £5  in  8;  £5  in  7;  and  £8  and  upward  in  6. 

9.  CanUon  Money,  a  deposit  of  SSI&  (or  thereabonts)  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tntor,  for  the  prompt  payments  of  all  college  dues,  and  ts  not  returned  tin 
his  name  is  taken  from  the  books  of  his  College,  or  settled-  by  some  eom- 
pounding  for  the  annual  dues. 

8.  Tuition  Fees— paid  annually  during  each  term  of  residence  up  to  the 
last  examination  in  any  school  inclusive.  The  tuition  varies  from  £18  to  £97, 
or  an  average  of  £21.  The  total  sum  returned  in  1871  as  collected,  from  90 
out  of  the  24  Colleges  and  Halls,  from  1,706  paying  Undergraduates,  was 
£90,706,  which  sum  was  increased  from  tutoriid  endowments  by  £8,000. 
This  does  not  include  a  laige  item  every  year  to  Private  Tutors,  although 
unauthorized  and  discountenanced  by  the  University  and  College  authbrities. 
This  item  may  be  set  down  **  at  not  less  than  £50  a  year  on  an  average  for 
each  Undergraduate,  or  a  total  sum  larger  than  is  paid  to  all  the  regular  Col- 
lege Tutors  and  Lecturers." 

4  College  servants  and  general  expenses  of  residence-^viz.,  for  porter- 
age, shoe  cleaning,  bed  making,  cleaning  rooms,  and  not  including  gratuities 
(which  have  become  customary  chargesy — varying  in  different  colleges  from 
£15  to  £30  per  annum. 

5.  Room-rent  and  Furniture.  The  average  Is  given  at  about  £14,  and 
generally  a  separate  charge  for  the  furniture  when  hired  from  the  house,  or 
taken,  from  previous  occupant  on  valuation.  The  average  expense  in  four 
years*  residence  is  stated  by  various  authorities  to  be  about  £20  a  year. 

6.  Battells  (the  old  university  term  patella  or  batiVa  for  plate)  or  charges 
for  meals — which  vary  both  in  the  number  of  meals  and  of  articles  for  each 
meal  in  different  colleges.  There  is  in  roost  colleges  a  fixed  limit  of  expend- 
iture for  breakfast,  luncheons,  and  dinner,  in  .a  tariff  which  is  posted  in  the 
hall.    Accounts  are  paid  three  or  four  times  a  year.    Dinner  varies  from  1".  to  2^ 

7.  Fees  for  Degrees,  in  addition  to  the  University  fees,  from  lOn.  in  Keble 
to  £6  731.  in  St  John's  and  Balliol 

8.  There  are  other  inevitable  expenses,  always  classed  as  voluntary — such 
as  subscription  to  clubs  and  societies ;  and  tradesmen's  bills  for  dress,  enter- 
tainments and  sports,  and  railroad  fares,  which  may  vary  in  amount,  but 
sooner  or  later  are  incurred  by  minors  and  paid  by  parents. 

The  annual  expenditure  for  a  member  of  a  College  or  Hall,  who  dresses  and 
lives  not  above  the  average  standard  of  comfort  and  respectability,  is  never 
less  than  £800,  and  oftener  exceeds,  than  falls  below  £400. 

The  annual  expense  covers  less  than  a  half  years*  residence  and  instruction 
in  Oxford. 


According  to  the  University  Calendar  for  1874,  there  were  2,411  Undeigrad- 
uate  members  of  the  90  Colleges,  6  Halls,  and  students  unattached.  The 
latter  number  168,  more  than  in  any  one  CoUege,  save  Christ  Church  (2S9) 
and  Exeter  (171). 

The  number  of  members  of  Convocation— all  Doctors  of  every  Faculty, 
and  all  Masters  of  Arts,  whose  names  are  kept  on  the  books  of  some  College 
or  Hall,  or  the  Delegacy  of  the  Unattached  Students,  and  have  paid  all 
statutable  fees— was  4,650. 
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srvDHT  THnras  coNOBRSiKa  thb  ukitxbsitt— 1659. 

In  the  Barieian  MitodkaUeM  (VoL  VIL)  is  a  pamphlet  with  the  abore 
title,  which  shows  that  in  1689  there  were  reformers  at  Oxford,  quite  as  radi- 
cal in  educational  affairs  as  existed  there  and  elsewhere,  although  there  less 
than  cl  ewhcrc  in  the  Commonwealth,  concerning  Church  and  State  in 
(reneral.  One  document  is  entitled  *  A  Petition  from  some  well  affected 
persons  in  the  University  of  Oxford  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,*  humbly  praying:  *for  so  much  as  the  education  of  persons  to 
serve  in  (  hurch  and  State  is  a  thing  necessarily  to  be  considered  for  the  sub- 
aistence  and  continuance  of  a  republic,  that  the  youth  may  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  and  possessed  with  the  principles  thereof,  as  well  as  interested  in 
all  other  useful  learning,  we  humbly  beseech  that  you  would  take  into  your 
care  the  two  Universities  " — suggesting  among  other  things  *  that  everything 
in  the  laws,  instructions,  customs,  and  persons  which  could  be  looked  upon 
as  monarchial,  superstitious,  and  despotic,  should  be  done  away  with;  that 
there  should  be  freedom  of  opinion,  and  all  professorships  and  libraries 
should  be  ordered  accordingly;  that  all  ceremonies  tending  to  enervate  and 
beget  pride  should  be  abolished ;  that  all  despotic  power  in  any  offlcer  should 
be  revoked,  and  tliat  the  Chancellor  and  all  others  in  ecclesiastical  authority 
ahould  act  in  strict  subordination  to  the  government,  and  that  all  degrees 
should  be  conferred  only  on  those  who  deserve  them,  and  after  a  more  strict 
way  suited  to  preserve  and  uphold  a  republic,  and  in  the  presence  of  patriotic 
Senators,  that  they  may  become  there'  y  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
icholars.* 

The  same  pamphlet  contains  **  A  Slight  Model  of  a  College'*  to  be  erected 
In  connection  with  Westminster  School,  and  supported  out  of  the  canon- 
ries  of  L  hrist  College,  which  are  now  declared  to  be  subversive  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Tlic  following  suggestions  correspond  to  features  in  Cowley's 
Plan  of  a  Philosophical  College^  and  anticipate  by  two  centuries  reforms  in 
ihe  constitution  ani  studies  of  Oxford  which  are  only  now  in  the  progress 
^f  development 

Model  CoUeg9  Proposed  in  1659. 

Let  no  person,  professor  or  fellow,  have  any  extraordinary  allowances  but 
what  shall  arise  from  tiieir  care  in  instructing  others,  and  donatives  to  be 
given  from  time  to  time  by  the  governors,  accordingly  as  they  thullfind  men 
profit  in  learning,  and  hopeful  to  serve  the  i  ommonwealtli. 

Let  the  novices  of  the  foundation  be  provided  for  of  such  books  as  are 
prescribed  tliem  by  the  discipline  of  the  bouse  i  without  permission  to  read 
other-«  till  they  litivo  perfectly  laid  their  foundation  •,  and  accommodated  in  a 
decent  way  us  to  cloatlis,  diet,  and  chambers,  and  chamber  furniture,  and  with 
pbvsiclc  in  case  of  indisposition,  at  the  college  charire. 

Let  the  foundation  be  supplied  from  Westminster  School,  not  only  for  their 
better  instruction,  but  for  the  prcser>'ing  of  uniformity;  and  tliat,  upon  their 
coming  to  the  university,  they  be  not  enforced  to  one  ftudy,  or  general 
studies,  but  immediately  put  into  such  a  society  and  class  of  students  as  are 
for  this  or  tliat  profession. 

Let  there  l)e  certain  times  of  the  year  fixed  in  which  commoners  and  others 
may  be  received  into  the  college,  and  at  no  other  time,  to  prevent  disorders  in 
ftudics ;  let  that  time  be  such  as  the  professors  shall  agree  upon,  wherein  to 
finish  their  course  of  lectures;  and  let  these  be  distributed  into  classes  as  the 
other,  and  rei^ulated  in  their  diet,  habits,  and  company,  as  may  best  suit  with 
their  intended  course  of  life,  and  the  being  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
requires  that  the  youth  be  bred  up  to  sobriety,  frugality,  and  knowledge. 

Let  the  students  of  all  sorts  and  faculties  be  obliged,  before  their  departure, 
t »  umlerstand  the  grounds  of  a  commonwealth,  and  what  is  the  particular 
ba  is  of  tliis,  that  so  thev  may  be  more  active  In  their  persons  and  relations, 
It  being  their  reason,  and  not  custom,  which  induces  them  to  8ul)jection. 

Let  the  governors  make  it  their  care  that  when  persons  shall  orise  to 
maturity,  anci  capable  of  any  employments,  to  promote  them  in  everal  ways 
according  to  their  several  professions,  and  that  none  be  permitted  to  refuse 
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any  such  probation  employments.  As  for  physicians,  that  they  go  with  oar 
merchuntb  and  embassadors  to  remote  countries,  and  IJhat  thuuKh  the  emol- 
ument be  not  ^reat;  and  the  like  fur  such  as  study  other  faculties,  and  that 
none  decline  this.  That,  after  their  return,  they  ^ive  an  account  of  Uicit 
observations,  and  deposit  them  in  the  college  archives,  and  tiiat  they  be  at 
tlieir  return  maintained  as  before  <  their  places  in  their  absence  being  supplied 
by  others  i  till  the  state  can  find  them  employment 

Let  there  be  estab  ished  in  the  college  one  or  two  profossors  in  divinity, 
who  shall  tlni  h  such  a  course  therein  as  shall  be  thou^rlit  fit,  especially  fn- 
structiujii^  all  in  the  several  analysi  ^s  of  faith,  and  grounds  of  religion.  Let 
him  or  they  uphold  disputations  and  snch-likc  exercises. 

Let  tliere  be  a  professor  of  civil  law  and  politicks,  who  /nay  instruct  all  in 
the  foundatlon<»  of  common  right,  and  dispose  tlicm  to  prefer  a  common- 
wealth before  monarchy;  let  him  direct  them  in  a  nietiiod  of  particular 
politicks  and  history.  V, 

Let  there  be  one  professor  in  De«  Cartcs^s  philo  ophy  and  mathcmaticks. 

Let  th<  re  be  one  prof essor  of  Gassendus^s  philosophy  and  general  geogra- 
phy, who  may  also  give  directions  for  particular  gcc^raphy. 

Let  these  each  have  assistants,  out  of  the  fellows  to  be  constituted,  who 
inquire  into  the  mognetical  philosophy;  let  them  have  a  school  of  experi- 
ments in  oi)ticks  and  mcchanicks,  for  the  Instruction  of  the  gentry,  and  such 
as  shall  be  found  ruitable  to  assist  them  In  their » tudies ;  and  let  thi^  be  de- 
frayed by  the  publick,  or  by  levies  upon  each  commoner  that  comes  to  study 
there,  as  they  now  give  pieces  of  plate. 

Let  there  ue  a  professor  of  physick,  and  another  on  anatomy  ;  let  them 
read,  dissect,  and  keep  a  chymist  of  experiments,  and  promoting  of  medi- 
cines ;  let  tills  be  defrayed  partly  at  the  publick  charge,  and  partly  by  levy 
upon  the  students  in  physick,  and  such  as  shall  desire  to  be  present,  and 
partly  by  the  standing  apothecary  of  the  college  physician  . 

Let  there  be  a  professor  of  useful  logick  and  civil  rhctorick,  for  the  insti- 
tution of  such  as  are  employed  in  the  publick ;  and  let  them  practice,  not  in 
a  declamatory  and  light,  but  masculine  and  »olid  way,  that  is,  English  as 
well  as  Latin ;  and  that  they  be  instructed  in  the  way  of  i>ennlng  letters  and 
despatches 

Let  all,  or  any  of  these,  teach  such  as  are  not  versed  in  Latin  In  English ; 
and  let  such  be  distributed  into  agreeable  company,  for  tlie  bettering  them- 
selves ;  and  let  the  professors  bo  severely  prohibited  from  teaching  any  that 
sha  1  be  youne:,  and  not  of  their  college.  As  for  t  uch  as  are  grown  in  years, 
and  yet  would  learn  any  or  all  the  studies  aforesaid,  they  may  be  admitted 
and  disposed  of  according  to  discretion,  without  prejudicing  the  constant 
course  of  studies  to  be  upheld  in  the  college. 

Let  there  be  tixty  fellows  in  the  college,  with  competent  allowances,  to 
supply  the  quality  of  standing  vutors,  who  may  carry  on  tlie  studies  of  the 
youth  in  things  of  les  er  moment,  and  prepare  them  for  lectures,  examine 
them  after  lectures,  see  to  their  mani:er«,  &c. 

Let  twenty  of  these  study  controversial  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
yet  so  as  to  be  able  to  manage  the  practical  part  for  the  good  and  credit  of 
the  nation,  either  at  home,  or  in  cmplovments  with  ambassadors.  Let  a  third 
part  of  these  alternately  reside  at  London,  that  they  mav  not  be  stramjcrs  to 
the  world,  and  circumstances  thereof,  and  so  to  be  able  to  direct  better,  in 
order  to  the  education  of  their  countrymen. 

Let  the  twenty  study  after  a  competency  of  knowledge  in  the  theory,  and 
other  qualifications,  to  dispose  themselves  for  the  practice  and  altered  tutel- 
age of  such  as  mean  to  be  divines :  for  the  education  of  whom,  and  pro- 
moting them  in  order  to  the  sen'ico  of  the  nation,  the  said  governors  may 
take  care. 

Tlie  last  twenty  may  be  divided  so,  as  one  third  study  physick,  and  tutor 
others  therein,  under  their  professor,  they  having  prcceclancously  lc4imed 
one,  or  botli,  of  tlie  pliilosopliles  specltlcd ;  and  tlie  rest  may  study  general 
and  particular  politicks,  geography,  history,  and  all  the  other  armaments 
becoming  exacC  virtuosi,  and  accordingly  take  care  f  r  the  tutelage  of 
others  ;  and  that  part  of  them  be  obliged  to  go  abroad  at  the  statc*s  employ- 
ing, then  return,  and  after  that  reside  awhile,  before  they  engage  into  any 
determinate  course  of  life. 

The  governors  of  Westminster  may  rule  the  college  by  a  vice-principal 
elected  out  of  the  fellows,  and  the  fellows  themselves ;  the  power  cf  grati- 
fying and  encouraging  being  reserved  to  them.  And,  further,  they  may  con- 
stitute a  censor  of  discipline,  w  ho  may,  in  case  of  neglect,  punish  any  fellow, 
professor,  or  student  any  way  related  to  the  college,  arbitrarily,  without  being 
tubjeet  to  any  but  the  governors. 
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EXERCISES  KBCB88ABT  TO  m  FIRST  DEORBB  IN  ARTS  IN  1780. 

The  foUowiug  account  of  the  Exercl»e8  necessary  for  a  Degree  in  Arts  as 
Oxford,  appeared  in  the  GenVem.  fC»  MagaHtte  for  Jnne,  1780 : 

The  first  Exercise  necessary  for  a  decree,  is  the  holding  a  Disputation  in 
the  Public  Schools  on  some  question  of  Logic  or  Moral  Philosophy.  It  is 
tcrmi'd  in  the  phrase  of  the  University  doiruf  GrtutnU,  As  it  must  be  carried 
on  in  the  strict  forms  of  sylloj^ism,  and  is  ecnerallv  on  one  of  those  abstruse 
and  uninteresting  subjects  which  formed  the  learning  of  the  middle  ages,  one 
sho!ild  imagine  that  much  reading  and  of  a  particular  kind  would  be  requisite 
to  form  a  disputant  Tet  it  is  certain,  that,  within  a  week  after  his  admis- 
sion, any  younsc  man  of  moderate  abilities  may  tind  himself  a  match  for  the 
able  t  veteran  in  the  sch'>ols.  It  may  not  be  unentertaining  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  our  customs,  to  show  how  this  amazing  progress  is  made 
In  so  short  a  time.  Be  it  known  then,  that  every  Undei^raduate  in  the  Uni- 
versity, if  brought  to  confession,  has  in  his  possession  certain  papers,  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  are  denominated 
/twn'/jf.  By  virtue  of  these  papers  the  whole  miracle  is  performed ;  and  lest 
the  reader  should  suspect  that  our  Academical  Literati,  like  Avicen  of  old, 
have  brought  the  secret  powers  of  nature  into  subjection,  and  that  these 
paper <i  are  endued  with  magical  influence  to  communicate  knowledge  by  con- 
tact, we  must  assure  him  In  vindication  of  ourcelves,  that  we  have  jevery 
reason  to  imaicine,  both  from  tradition  and  experience,  that  the  wisdom  of 
tho  e  who  composed  them  never  went  so  far  as  to  become  suspicious  to  their 
neighbors.  These  Jlrinyn  consist  of  two  or  three  arguments,  each  on  those 
subjects  which  are  discussed  in  the  schools,  fairly  transcribed  in  that  syllo- 
gistical  form,  which  alone  is  admitted  on  this  occasion.  The  two  disputants 
having  procured  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  and  learned  to  repeat  tnem  by 
heart,  proceed  with  co  itidenco  to  the  place  appointed.  From  one  o*clock  till 
three  they  must  remain  seated  opposite  to  each  other,  entertaining  themselves 
as  well  as  so  ridiculous  a  situation  will  admit;  and  if  any  Proctor  should 
como  in,  who  is  appointed  to  preside  over  these  excrelses,  thev  begin  to  re- 
hearse what  they  have  learned,  frequently  without  the  least  knowledge  of 
what  is  meant  Though  the  Latin  style  of  these  arguments  is  equally  curious 
with  the  matter,  yet  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  that 
language,  I  have  subjoined  a  translation  of  one  of  them ;  and  even  they,  who 
have  been  used  to  them  in  the  original,  may  be  pleased  to  ace  them  in  an 
English  dress.  • 

itppo'tetit.  What  think  you  of  this  qne-tion,  whether  universal  ideas  are 
formed  by  abstraction  ? 

f<e*tx>n<Ont     I  affirm  it 

Opp.  Universal  ideas  arc  not  formed  by  abstraction ;  therefore  yon  are 
deceived. 

He*p.    I  deny  the  antecedent 

Onn.  I  prove  the  antecedent — Whatever  is  formed  by  sensation  alone  is 
not  formed  by  abstraction  :  but  universal  ideas  arc  formed  by  sensation  alone; 
tiicruforc  universal  ideas  are  not  formed  by  abstraction. 

Jiatp,    I  deny  the  minor. 

0/>n.  1  prove  the  minor.  The  idea  of  solidity  is  an  nnlvcrsal  idea :  but 
the  idea  of  solidity  is  formed  by  sensation  alone:  therefore  universal  ideas 
arc  formed  by  sensation  alone. 

R'^p.    I  deny  thb  major. 

Oftp  I  prove  the  major.  The  idea  of  solidity  arises  from  the  collision  of 
two  solid  bodies :  thcrei<>re  the  idea  of  solidity  is  formed  by  sensation  alone. 

Re<p.  The  idea  of  rolidity,  I  confess,  is  formed  by  sensation;  but  tho 
mind  can  con  ider  it  as  abstracted  from  sensation. 

The  Opponent  upon  this  is  to  suppose  himself  confuted,  and  after  a  short 

pause  thus  proceeds: 

Opp.  I  prove  it  otherwise :  what  is  formed  by  comparison  is  not  formed 
by  abstraction ;  but  universal  ideai  arc  formed  by  comparison ;  therefore  uni- 
versal ideas  arc  not  formed  by  abstractions. 

Jfe^n.    I  deny  the  minor. 

O'p.  I  prove  the  minor.  The  Idea  of  relation  Is  an  universal  idea;  but 
the  idea  of  relation  is  formed  by  comparison ;  therefore  universal  ideas  are 
formed  bv  comparison. 

Rf^p.    t  deny  the  major. 

**np.  I  prove  the  major.  The  idea  of  relation  Is  formed  by  comparing  one 
thini?  with  another:  therefore  the  Idea  of  relation  is  formed  by  comparison. 

liap.    In  truth,  the  Idea  of  things  related  is  formed  by  comparison ;  but 
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the  Idea  of  relation  itself,  taken  fteparatcly  from  tlic  Uiitt^fs  related,  li  fonned 
by  abstraetion. 

So  ends  this  hopeful  piece  of  aixnmentation;  and  after  tlie  reader  lias 
perused  It,  lot  hlni  not  Imagine  tliat  I  Iiavc  selected  a  ridlculou:»  example,  in 
order  to  jrlvean  unfair  representation  of  the  whole;  I  assure  him  of  the  con- 
trary ;  for  the  ar;guments  are  good,  and  would  be  allowed  snch  by  any  Proctor 
in  the  University. 

Four  times  at  least  must  this  farce  be  performed,  exactly  in  the  manner 
Whicli  I  have  described,  before  the  student  is  any  way  qualilie'd  for  the  dejrrce 
Of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  by  which  the  minds  of  youth  are  to  be  accustomed  to 
&  readiness  of  invention,  and  an  accurate  dlscemmert  in  the  investioration  of 
trutli ;  bow  far  the  end  is  answered,  let  the  judicious  reader  imagine  for 
him  elf. 

Tlio  remaining  Exercise  necessary  for  tlio  first  degree  is  an  examination  In 
five  sciences.  By  the  same  liind  of  Academical  Legerdemain  is  our  candidate 
enabled  to  pass  through  this  formidable  trial  with  credit,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  may  be  ignorant,  and  f  rcquentl  v  Is  so,  of  m  hat  is  meant  by  the  tenns 
£/*/»>,  Orimwiar,  Ofon»etry^  Rhttttnt^  ana  Elhicn. 

He  provides  what  is  here  called  it  tchefnt^  which  contains  a  collection  of  all 
the  questions,  which  will  probably  bo  aslccd  him  in  each  science ;  and  liaving 
fixed  this  jargon  in  his  memory,  he  is  sure  of  being  prondunced  properly 
qualified  for  his  degree :  it  Is  true,  he  Is  examined  in  three  classical  authors; 
but  as  these  are  in  his  own  choice,  and  he  has  three  or  four  years  In  which  bo 
may  prepare  himself,  he  will  certainly  talco  care  to  run  no  risk  in  this  point 

Dr.  Vlecslmus  Knox,  about  the  same  date,  in  his  Essay  — Moral  and  Literary, 

in  No.  7t,  takes  up  the  same  subject,  and  after  exposing  the  absurdity  of 

^^  doing  genera  es  and  ontiecrin^  «iMlrr-6aeAc*or,  obtaining  his /esfimrviu'icm,  and 

paying  a  sum  of  money  in  fees,  he  kneels  down  before  the  A^Icc-Chancellor  In 

the  Convocation-house,  whispers  a  lie,  and  rises  up  a  Bachelor  of  Artt*^ — 

goes  on  to  describe  the  proee  s  of  qualifying  for 

Mauier  of  Arte, 

And  now,  If  he  aspires  tit  higher  honors  (and  what  emulous  spirit  can  sit 
iown  without  aspiring  at  them  ?)  new  labors  and  new  difficulties  arc  to  be 
encountered  during  tlie  Hpaco  of  three  years.  lie  must  detertniue  in  Lent,  he 
must  do  qundUbets,  he  must  do  avditi^^  he  must  declaim  twice,  he  must  read  six 
solemn  lectures,  and  he  must  be  again  examined  in  the  sciences,  before  he 
can  be  promoted  to  the  degree  of  >i  aster  of  Arts. 

None  but  tlie  initiated  can  know  what  diterminingy  doing  quotPibeU^  and 
ditim/  au8tin*  mean,  and  1  have  not  room  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of 
such  contemptible  mufutla.  Let  it  suflSce  to  say,  that  these  exercises  con- 
sist of  disputations,  and  the  disputations  of  syllogisms,  procured  and  uttered 
nearly  In  the  same  places,  time,  and  manner,  as  we  have  already  seen  them  in 
doifg  /7'  net  a  m.  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  In  little  formalities, 
such  as  procuring  sixpenny  llceats,  sticking  up  the  names  on  the  walls,  sitting 
in  large  empty  rooms  by  vourself,  or  with  some  poor  wight  as  ill  emploved 
as  yourself,  without  anything  to  *  ay  or  do,  wearing  hoods,  and  a  little  pfcee 
of  lambskin  with  the  wool  on  it,  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars  too  tediout 
Unci  trifling  to  enumerate 

The  declamations  would  be  an  useful  exercise,  if  it  were  not  always  per- 
formed in  a  careless  and  eva  Ive  manner.  The  lectures  arc  always  called  Wall 
Lectures,  liecausc  Uic  lecturer  has  no  other  audience  but  the  walls.  Indeed, 
he  usually  steals  a  sheet  or  two  of  Latin  out  of  some  old  book,  no  matter  on 
what  subject,  though  it  ought  to  be  on  natural  philosophv.  These  he  keep* 
in  hi  pocket,  in  order  to  talvC  them  out  and  read  away.  If  a  proctor  ^hould 
come  in ;  but,  otherwise,  he  slts'by  himse  f.  and  solaces  himse  f  with  a  book, 
not  from  the  Hodlelan  but  the  circulating  library. 

The  examination  Is  performed  exactly  in  tlic  same  manner  as  before  de- 
scribed ;  and,  though  represented  as  very  formidable,  i '  such  an  one  as  a  boy 
from  a  good  school  just  entered,  might  go  through  as  well  as  after  a  seven 
years'  residence  Few,  however,  reside ;  for  the  majority  are  what  are  called 
term-trtttUrn,  that  is,  persons  who  only  keep  the  terms  for  form's  salce,  or 
spend  six  or  eight  weeks  in  a  year  in  the  university,  to  qualify  them  for  de- 
grees, according  to  the  letter  of  tlie  statutes. 

After  all  these  Important  exercises  and  trials,  and  after  again  taking  oatlis 
by  wliolesale,  and  paying  the  fees,  the  academic  Is  honored  with  a  Master's 
degree,  and  issues  out  into  the  world  with  this  undeniable  passport  to  carry  him 
through  it  with  crodit 
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THB  OXFOED  ACT— TBEBii  FILIUBL 

The  Act  of  Oxford,  which  came  gradually  to  sii^Qify  the  Public  Exercises 

pr  CommencemeDt  of  the  University,  originally  meant  the  special  closing 

exercises  of  a  candidate  for  a  degree  In  any  Faculty.    It  served  to  martL  the 

different  stages   of  academic  progress,  but  particularly  the  admission  of 

Bachelor  into  the  Congregation  of  Masters,  by  which  he  was  authorized  to 

ooxMBifCB  the  delivery  of  Lectures,  and  hence  the  expru  si.<ns  ot  it*ceptur  and 

imeq:>tU>H,    It  became  naturally  the  occasion  of  relaxation  and  festivity  both 

to  teacher  and  taught^and  from  sophister  to  doctor ;  there  were  presents  mad^ 

by  those  who  had  gained  i^lvancement  to  all  who  had  in.  any  way  talccn  part 

in  the  exercises,  from    servitor   to   registrar.     The  whole  ceremony  was 

crowned  by  a  banquet,  involving  in  all  cases  considerable  expense.    So  early 

as  1311  this  extravagance  hi^l  become  so  general  that  Pope  Clement  V.  i8sue4 

a  mandate  Inhibiting  inoeptors  in  any  faculty  to  expending  more  than  tria 

milU  Turoneiuiyfn^  which  as  expressed  in  the  silver  coinage  of  Tours  was  no 

less  than  £41  English  money  of  the  period.    By  an  early  prdi];uuice  of  the 

Chancellor  of  Oxford  a  sophister  at  the  time  of  his  responsions  was  limited 

to  sixteen  pence ;  bachelors  mIuhU*  quadraff»dmm  were  forbidden  in  *  the  holy 

season  of   Lent*  fronii  holding  any   celebrations  whatever;  ^d  inceptorf 

masters  of  arts  were  put  under  oath  not.  to  exceed  the  papal  iimitationsp 

But  these  limitations,  foreign  and  domestic,  were  not  observed,  as  the  foUowr 

ing  letter  from  James  Howell  to  hi^  brother,  Dr.  Howell,  at  J^sus  College, 

dated  London,  June  20, 163ti,  shows : 

Broitur^  I  have  sent  you  here  inclo  ed  warrant*  for  four  brae«  of  backs  and 
a  stag :  the  last  Sir  Arthur  Manwariqg  procured  of  the  King  for  you,  towarda 
keeping  of  your  Act,  I  have  ^ent  you  a  warrant  also  for  a  brace  of  bucks  out 
of  W'ldfUn  Cliace;  besides,  you,  shall  receive  by  this  carrier  a  great  wicker 
hamper,  with  two  Jou.Is  of  sturgeon,  six  barrels  of  pickled  oysters,  three 
barrels  of  Bt'ogni  olives,  and  some  other  8pani$\  commodities.  [He  then 
offers  to,  present  him,  on  the  next  vacancy,  to  the  rectory  of  Hamh^on^ 
worth  £500  a  year  cunmnnUuM  nn»in^  *  as  good  as  some  Bishoprics.^]  I  tbanls, 
you  for  inviting  n^e  to  your  Act,  I  will  be  with  vou  the  next  week,  God 
willing;  and  hope  to  find  my  father  there;  so  with  my  kind  love  to  Dr^ 
Mansel,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr  Madqcks,  and  Mr.  Napier  at  AU-iiuuU,  I  rest  your 
loving  brother.  J.  H« 

The  Oxford  Agt  in  IQa^DediccUion  of  the  Theatre, 
The  Sheldonlan  Theatre  was  begun,  after  plans  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
in  16W,  and  opened  Prlday,  July  9,  1669.    An  account  of  the  exercises  on 
this  occasion  Is  given  by  T)r.  John  WallU  in  ^  letter  to  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
dieted  July  17,  10Q9. 

Friday,  July  9,  was.  the  dedication  of  onr  new  theatre.  In  the  mornlntr 
was  held  a  convocation  in  it,  for  entering  upon  the  possession  of  It ;  wherein 
was  read,  first  the  Archbishop's  Instrumont  of  donatfon  (sealed  with  his  archl- 
episcopal  seal)  of  the  theatre,  with  all  Its  furniture,  to  the  end  that  St. 
Mary's  Church  may  not  be  farther  profaned  by  holding  the  act  In  It  Next  a 
letter  of  his,  declaring  his  Intention  to  lay  out  £3,000  for  a  purchase  to 
endow  It.  Then  a  letter  of  thanks  to  be  sent  from  the  universltv  to  h>m; 
wherein  he  Is  acknowledged  to  be  both  our  creator  and  redeemer  for  havlnir 
not  only  built  a  theatre  for  the  act,  but,  vrhleh  Is  more,  delivered  the  Hle««ed 
Virgin  from  belni?  so  profaned  for  the  future :  he  doth,  as  the  words  of  the 
letter  are,  *  non  t  rn'u-n  rr»n«i  r*»,  *««?  m'  cr^re  ffd  etWim  rtfttmtrf.^  These  words, 
I  confess,  stopped  mv  mouth  from  giving  a  placet  to  that  letter  when  It  wns 
put  to  the  vot-i.  I  have  since  desired  Mr.  Vice-chancellor  to  consldjjr, 
whether  they  are  not  liable  to  Just  exception.  He  did  at  flrst  excuse  It;  but 
upon  farther  thought^  I  suppose  he  will  think  fit  to  alter  them,  before  the 
letter  be  sent  and  registered.  Aftor  tlw  votlnir  of  this  letter.  Dr.  South,  as 
university  orator,  made  a  lonj?  oriytlon  :  the  first  part  of  which  consisted  of 
satirical  Invectives  against  Cromwcn,  fanatics,  the  Roval  Socletv,  and  new 
philoMphv.  The  next,  of  encomlastlcs :  the  praise  of' the  Archbishop,  tha 
theatre,  the  Vlce-ChanceVor,  the  ari'hitect,  and  the  painter.  Tlic  Inst  of  ex- 
ecrations; against  fanatics,  conventicles,  comprehension  and  new  philosophy ]{ 
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itmniag  them,  ad  biftroi  ait  attomant.  Tbc  or 
honorary  dcijreei  were  coaferred,  mid  tLie  convocatl 

TbB  afternoon  wu  Bjrent  in  pAoefnTlc  oratlong. 
Mveral  BorU  of  Terse  [' iDtarcbuij^bly  pranuuuci 
placed  In  Itie  roUrume,  la  PiodancB,  Kcloguei,  ili 
pinlfto  ol  the  Arcbblihop,  tlic  Um&tre,  Ac.,  and  cr 
whole  action  bogaD  and  ended  wltb  ■  noise  of  t 
interposed  variety  ot  music,  vocal  ond  InalrumcDl 
(or  tbU  occasion. 

Od  Saturday  and  Monday,  thou  eierclae>  app 
TUpers.  wlilch  were  wonl  tu  bo  performod  !□  8L  Hi 
the  tliuatrc.  In  vblcli,  beside  tbe  namber  of  pre 
divinity,  (uur  In  law,  five  In  pfayslc,  and  one  Itt  i 
traurdlnary ;  but  only  that  tbe  Irrra  /bii  for  both  di 
rllous;  and  so  suffered  to  proceed  without  tbc  Ici 
from  Vlce-ChaQcellor,  Pro-Vlce-Chaocellors,  Froc 
those  who  were  to  gmem  tbe  exerclaei ;  which  gav 
honest  spectatOTs,  Uiat  I  believe  the  tmiverslty  hath 
tion  than  they  have  i^ined  by  all  the  rest ;  all  or  in< 
and  eminent  pcrBona  in  the  univcrtily  with  their  i 
as  a  company  ot  .  .  .  and  dunces.  And  amuDg  I 
which  your  letter  mentioos.  .  .  .  Dnrirjr  this  solt 
before  and  since)  have  tteen  coDstanliy  acted  (by  tb 
■ncei  two  alage-clays  In  a  day  (by  those  of  tbe  D 
theatre  erected  lor  that  purpoae  at  lfa«  towD-hall: 
was  mnch  the  more  Innocent  thntra  ot  the  two. 
mon  fame  for  divers  weeks  (t>etore,  at,  and  ain< 
Chancellor  hud  i^vcn  £300  bond  (some  aay  ££00 
»»ve  them  harmlesB  whatever  they  should  say, 
blasphemy  nor  treason.  But  this  I  take  to  be  a  s 
menl  won  d  ferve  the  turn  with  sncb  persons.  8 
eommon  clamor)  the  Vice-chancellor  hatb  imprlao 
Is  said  be  mean*  to  expel  tiicm. 


John  Evelyn,  who  entered  fellow -Com  moner  In  I 
at  tbe  dedication  of  the  abcldualan  Theatre,  and 
in  his  Diary,  July  LO,  IMS : 

The  Terrfi  .PUiw  (the  UHirm^le  Fi^onii)  entertj 
tediona,  abusive,  aarcaatltal  rhap  odle.  mo  t  nnbei 
nntrenity,  ond  that  ao  erossly.  that  nnleaa  it  be  i 
consequence,  as  I  afterwards  plainly  expressed  m 
Vlce-Chnnrellor  and  several  beads  of  homes,  who  ' 
It,  and  n  olved  to  take  care  of  It  in  fntnre.  The  i 
Ins  npon  tbe  t)uestlunB  vaa  left  off,  falllnK  who 
'twas  rather  licentious  tying  and  railing  than  genoli 
S-anmaty  rf  Mn  Act  at  Orfurd' 

Wordswarlb  glvca  a  sumnury  of  "•!>■  Ad  »t  C 
AiahoK-f  fi.t  rwnwn  o'  Kml,"  [T,  Baker],  whic 
represented,  hits  off  tl«e  '  manncn  living  ns  they  r 
followlnE  cftaractcrB  appear  In  the  Dramatis  Person 

Tt-Kn.—Btam.  A  Oenllennn  roromcuisror  g  od  E>Ut( 

CspUIiT  smart.  A  Man  of  Honor,  f.iTmerrv  a  PrelBO. 
harl  t^MlsrortTinr  ii  ^niihled  b<  her.— «r.  MBti. 

Lamfom.  A  Wrtloitoa.  Wlmietnir  FeBow.— Jfr.  CKibrr. 

Pqnire  aUf  If  gWr.—Vr.  BiOa*.  __ 

JVpnty  »riPfp,  A  St"c)r-jnbh*r  and  Refonan  et  HaDU 

Chvm.  A  Servlt«.— JTr.  FfniatAaiM. 

Vnam.—Bfrvnaia.  A  One  Iddy  at  hrge  KsUto.  at  6c 

Arabrai.  Wife  to  the  D-puty.  s  Mmieni  V,  ty  IMj.—M. 

Mrt.  opSiWnim,  AWelctSonl— Jf«.  Lvau. 

Seme,  ihe  Univernty. 

Ad  I,  a-me  1.  71-  nu'lrk  O/intm.  Bloom,  th 
Elad  In  lay  asldu  Tils  Homer,  and  welcomes  CapL.  i 
London,  as  we  Bbonld  sav  now  lo  i'ommeaiormiirn. 


Spark  cor 
arthlB  til- 


s  time,  and  uie  noble  slluatloa  o 
of  Panose.' 
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^JToom,  Wliy,  faith,  this  publick  Act  has  drawn  hither  half  the  nation, 
men  o*  f achlon  come  to  shew  some  new  French  C  utt  laujrh  at  learning,  and 
prove  their  want  of  it  The  company,  the  diversion,  have  rais'd  us  a  pitch 
above  our.clvej:  the  doctors  have  smu'jjpf*d  up  their  old  faces,  powdcr'd 
t'.ieir  diminutive  bobs,  put  on  their  starched  bands,  and  their  best  pruncllo 
cassocks,  with  shlnin;r  shoes  that  you  mi;;ht  sec  your  face  in.  The  3'oung 
Commoners  have  sold  their  boolcs  to  run  to  plays.  The  Scrviters  have 
pawned  their  beds  to  treat  their  shabby  acquaintance,  and  every  college  has 
Drewcd. 

Smart.    P.ut  what^s  the  nature  of  tliia  publick  Act  ? 

Bloom,  Tlic  pretence  of  it  is  florid  orations  and  philosophical  disputes, 
which  few  understand,  and  fewer  mind;  but  in  fact  Uis  to  bring  honest 
fellows  together;  for  cv*ry  college  3*ou  pass  thro\  vouVc  accosted  thus, 
— Sir,  wl  I  yyu  wa  k  into  the  tntiUry  and  take  a  cruM,  ana  a  p'tite  o'  b'fr  [a  pla-e 
of  aJe  is  the  expression  still  used  at  Trinity  College,  '  ambridge,  for  one  of 
the  silver  tankards  purchased  by  fellow-commoners  for  their  own  use,  and 
left  by  them  as  a  parting  present  to  the  college]  w  a  Commonn  with  im  at  the 
JJurser'a  Tablj  ;  [Co  nnncL  or  Cdmina,  the  rations  provided  In  hall  at  Oxford; 
which  at  Cmnbrulf/e  may  be  supplemented  by  Szlrtg%  ;  at  Cambridfr,  tlic  term 
Is  now  used  chiefly  lor  the  supplies  of  bread,  butter,  &c.,  taken  from  the 
butteries ;  which^nswer  to  the  balteli  at  Oxford\  and  tlien  you're  carry'd  to 
the  Nick-nackatory,  where  the  ereatest  curiosity  is  threescore  emperors 
carv*d  upon  a  cherry  stone,  which  proves  mathematically  that  threescore 
grave  faces  at  Chford  may  make  one  good  head-piece.  [Cp.  Terra-FHia*^  No. 
JlXXIV.  *I  went  with  two  or  three  friends  who  were  members  of  the 
university  to  the  m^iMttim,  (vulgarly  called  the  ITtch-nackato'-y),  and  the 
t/uatre;  at  the  last  of  which  places  the  fa  r  younq  lady  who  keeps  the  door 
. . .  shewed  me  that  antiquated  marhiiu  where  my  predecessors  of  witty 
memory  gained  such  immortal  reputation  ^] 

Smart,    And  wliat  fine  ladles  does  the  place  afTord  ? 

Boom.  Why,  this  occasion  too  has  brought  In  the  country  dames  with 
their  awkward  airs;  from  Mrs.  AhUfaii  Uoweiy,  the  beauty  o*  I)ri»io\  to  MU 
Simper  o'  Shrewnbw^  that  has  lost  all  her  teeth  with  eating  sweet  cake;  but 
the  Tost  o'  the  University  is  the  fair  B'ryt*thia.  .  .' 

,Then  comes  in  Mr.  Deputy  Ihrif'tr,  a  member  of  the  CaWf^-head  Clu\  a 
hypocritical  rogue,  who  makei  a  trade  of  the  profession  of  being  '  a  Bustler 
for  Reformation.' 

The  Reforming  Society  which  exerted  itself  in  *  demolishing  a  poor  Sunday 
apple-stall,  settlno  the  beggars  at  work,  that  you  ma3'n't  bo  touz'd  to  give 
^em  anything;'  and  in  attending  *  committees  for  suppressing  BatCmtw 
Fair,'  was  not  likely  to  find  quarter  at  the  hands  of  a  dramatic  author. 
Drmer  is  made  to  say, '  The  Unlversltv  has  sufler'd  the  players  to  come  down 
among  *era  to  afTro'nt  the  Lo**don  6rand  Jury,  who  have  voted  'em  cor- 
rnptors  of  virtuous  i)rentlces  and  modest  chambermaids,  and  ordered  their 
wicked  bills  to  be  torn  down  »  y  the  Religious  Counter  Officers.'  f -'ce  Co'fry 
Cibb^ys  Autobiography:  he  learnt  the  character  of  Lampoon  in  this  play; 
in  which  capacity  he  was  to  say,  in  this  scene, 

*  Oontlein'^n,  ynuM  be  at  the  play,'  we  all  go  this  ev*  wing  oat  o'  pare  Reli^Ioa. 
Smart.    R  1  gioti? 

Lampoon.  Ay,  Sir,  f  r  the  town  of  Oxford  has  oblig'd  the  players  to  give  a  night 
towards  rcbaildins  t.te  Cuurch  iliat  fell  duwu.*] 

The  Deputy  continues :  *  t»ir  1  have  no  opinion  of  Oxfin-fl  education,  it 
breeds  nothing  but  Rakes,  and  rank  Tories;  I  have  a  son  at  University-learn- 
ing,  with  pious  Xo'tcon  In  ;    neither  do  I  approve  of    your     chool 

authors ;  Hortire  was  a  drunken  rogue  ....  therefore  1  had  the  Pi  n^^m's 
P$ttgr^ni  tum'd  into  Latin  by  a  Scotch  Anahaptist  for  the  use  of  my  -on  B>h.* 
A»  tor  Lamp fO>t*t^ — 'an  affected  carping  fellow,'  who  has  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  university  education,  and  professes  to  hate  *your  odious 
gowns,  like  so  many  Draggletall  Questmen,  and  your  filthy  square  caps  that 
seem  only  to  teach  one  to  squint;' — who  Is  one  of  the  *  Critlcks  that  affect  to 
be  short-sighted,  and  peep  up  at  ev'ry  woman  they  meet,  to  ►ee  if  she  wears 
her  own  face :'  —who  says  of  himself,  *  I  had  a  place  at  court .  .  .  the  quality 
round  me  wou'd  drop  down  with  laughing  till  I  was  tum'd  out  for  ridlcal- 
ing  people  of  Rank,  which  I  thought  as  honorable  as  a  witty  Turrfe-FUiuM 
here  that  s  expell'd  the  University  for  fear  of  Infecting  the  men  of  burthen'd 
learning  and  prodigious  memory  r — he  too  declares  himself  no  better  pleas'd 
with  his  vinit.  'Well,  this  Act  Medley  wou  d  make  one  die  with  their  Latin 
epecches  and  poppet  shews,  the  Turrce-FUim,  [so  the  visitors  seem  to 
have  pronounced  ItJ :  and  the  dancing  of  the  ropes,  they  should  c  en  put 
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a  false  hide  upon  one  o*  the  senior  Aldermen,  and  shew  him  for  the  XiiMoIn- 
9hire  ox.* 

Squire  Caff  of  Risex  has  come  up  too  :  *  the  town*s  so  full  I  was  forced  to 
pat  my  horses  into  the  Col  eg*  library  j*  his  object  is  to  make  merr^  with  his 
old  toplnc:  friends,  and  *  to  near  the  TurnB-FMua^  they  say  he  designs  to  be 
violently  witty,  and  I  love  an  Oxford  TurrcB-FHUui  better  than  Merry  Anduw 
in  Leicester  FieuU.  .  .  I,  Sir,  was  seven  years  a  fi^entleman-commoner  here,  and 
YOU  may  see  my  name  every  day  i*  tli*  buttery  book — i  onnorttnt  L'nif  of 
ak'^ial  (JdUqe^  Esq.;  sixteen  pence  boil'd  beef,  eight  pence  I  aeon,  a  penny- 
half-penny  bread,  and  a  farthing  carrot.* 

Then  we  have  a  specimen  of  an  argument  on  the  merits  of  the  university 
education  between  two  excellent  Judges:  the  worthless  Londoner,  and  the 
debauched  country  Fqulre  who  had  dishonored  Oxford  with  his  evil  habits 
and  by  a  pretence  of  learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, and  .  . .  vice.  We  can  hardly  credit  him  with  canning  away  even  a 
smattering  of  any  but  the  last.  His  principles  would  not  suit  political 
economists :  ^  I  eat  great  store  of  beef,  that  an  ox  may  bear  a  good  price, 
wear  flannel  shirts  to  encourage  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  make  ev*ry 
body  drunk  to  promote  the  duties  upon  malt,  salt,  mum,  syder,  pipes,  and 
perry.  * 

*d/iumy  whose  father's  a  chimney-sweeper,  and  his  mothc#  a  poor  ginger- 
bread woman  at  Cow-Cro»^  a  gentleman-servitor  of  Brl^zl^^'^o>le  College,* 
whose  business  is  ^  to  wait  upon  gentlemen-commoners,  to  dress  *em — clean 
their  shoes,  and  make  Uieir  exercises;*  takes  the  place  of  the  faithful  (lave 
in  the  old  comedy,  and  by  personating  a  wealthy  suitor  wins  BtrLnfhia  for 
his  master  Smart,"  The  poor  fellow,  whose  fortune  is  soon  told,— *  the  rever- 
sion of  old  shoes  whicn  gentlemen-commoners  leave  ofl,  two  raggs  caird 
shirts,  a  dogs-car*d  Orammar,  and  a  piece  of  an  Quid  de  IriUUmsj* — ^ia  re« 
warded  by  a  present  of  500  guineas. 

'  As  an  interlude  in  Ad  iv.  See.  3,  the  Theatre  at  Oxford  is  diaeovered  *  A 
Semi-Circle  of  the  Doctors,  to  the  extent  of  the  stage  The  pupils  over 
them,  ladies  rangM  on  each  side,  and  Bloom  as  TerriB-FUita  seated  high, 
nearer  the  audience. 

A  performance  of  trumpet-muslck,  and  the  following  ode  rett  and  sung  by 
Mr.  Leveridf/e, 

Dam  cantat  Orpheoa  carmlna  montlbns,  &c. 

Sic  en  peritocam  fldlbae  tabae 
Claneore  mltto  sascitur  aUina 
Babllme  Sheldoni  Theatram 
Oxonlo  Decaa  et  Camoenis.^ 

After  the  stanzas,  which  are  not  worth  quoting  in  full,  B'oom^  who  is  choaeii 
Terra- Fdiiui^  starts  up  and  delivers  an  apology  for  a  speech;  or  rather,  an 
apology,  because  ^  you  shall  no  more  hava  a  Tmrae-FkiuM  than  a  Mmic  Spee^ky 
[which  was  not  peculiar  to  Cambridge]. 

It  Is  not  worth  while  to  transcribe  his  excuse,  inasmuch  as  it  can  hardly  be 
a  fair  specimen,  as  it  was  Intended  for  a  town  audience.  We  gather  merely 
that  It  depended  for  effect  on  Its  bold  and  impudent  satire  without  di  tine- 
tion  of  person:  that  it  was  delivered  (to  Judge  from  the  printing)  in  yrkHy 
either  to  give  room  for  applause  or  *  to  beget  an  a^f ul  expectation  in  the 
audience.*  It  contained  sei*aps  of  verso  in  English  or  ^  the  learned  lan- 
guages.* It  was  ^  generally  made  by  a  Club  :*  (so  Act  iv.  Sec.  2,  p.  40,  Bloom 
says:  '  the  speech  is  made  by  the  Sandal  Oub;  for  at  Oxfcn-d  there  must  be 
more  heads  than  one  to  write  a  sensible  witty  thing  *). 

From  a  list  of  TerrcB-FUii  in  Worddworth*s  Unvoertity  Life^  it  appears 
that  F.  Horkons,  M.A.,  of  New  Clollege,  who  attained  to  considerable  repu- 
tation a<  an  author,  was  so  'bitterly  catirical*  in  his  performance  (1591)  that 
he  was  expelled.  In  1647  the  *  chartered  libertine*  *  denounced  the  slownesa 
of  the  Parliament  in  executing  the  King.'  In  165S  the  7>rrce /Y^ttcA  made 
free  with  the  godly  party  ot  those  times  (who  were  in  authority)  and  waa^, 
expelled.  In  1680,  the  personalities  on  one  of  the  university  authorities  were 
80  offensive  that  TerrcB'FUwA  was  cudgelled  severely  by  a  son  of  the  abused 
professor. 
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TnC  OXFORD    ACT  OB  COMMENCEMBNT  IN  1714. 

Tlic  following  account  of  nn  Oxford  Commencement  by  John  Ayllffc, 
LL.D.,  (in  his  AttVent  and  Preaetit  SlaU  of  (he  Vniverniy^  published  in  1714,)  i« 
taken  from  Wordsworth's  Vnivfrnity  L*fe : 

There  Is  a  ircneral  Commencement  once  every  ycnr  In  all  the  Faculties  of 
Lcarnini^,  wliich  is  called  the  Aef  at  (hcford^  and  the  Oimo.eureme  t  nt  Cni' 
b'uh/f,  which  A^t  Is  opened  on  the  P>nlaft  following  th»^  Ttli  of  Jnhi^  and 
Exercises  jierformcd  In  the  Schools  on  Sa^nnlnu  and  }fmidt*y  ensuing  tho 
oi>eninic  thereof,  and  also  in  the  public  Theatre  with  jjreat  Solemnity. 

On  .V  /"»•«/  //,  In  the  forenoon,  all  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  read  In  tho 
Bcvenil  Arts  and  Sciences,  all  c'othed  In  their  proper  Habits,  as  was  hcretoforo 
usual  at  tlic  V*'''jie>x  or  Evenlnj^  Exercises,  •which  are  on  y  now  Disputations 
in  the  several  Parts  of  Learnini^,  from  one  o'clock  till  live  In  the  aftcmoon, 
tho  A  ti^l^^  Disputations  belui;  had  in  the  Theatre,  and  thnse  of  Diviuity^  //iir, 
and  P'tysir^  in  tlielr  proper  Schools.  Tho  Incei)tor8  In  Arts  dispute  c  n  thrco 
P/iilmtiphifal  Questio'is,  and  one  of  these  Inciptors  (for  so  arc  the  Masters 
called,  who  stand  for  their  Regency  In  tills  solemn  ^^O  to  be  appointed  by 
tlic  Sniutr  Proctor,  has  tlic  Place  of  the  Respondent  And  first,  the  Senior 
Proctor  opposes  on  all  the  Questions,  and  conlirms  an  argument  on  the  First; 
tlien  tlic  rro-Proctor  and  7er«/e-/'i/ii/«  dispute  on  the  Second;  and  lastly  tho 
J'fuinr  Proctor  on  llie  Third  Question ;  and  all  the  Inceptors  are  obliircd  to 
attend  these  disputations  from  tho  beginning  to  the  end,  under  tlic  pain  of 
8i.  4tl.  At  tlie  equal  expense  of  a  1  the  Inccptors,  there  is  a  sumptuous  and 
clc;^ant  supper  at  tho  Col  ego  or  Hall  of  the  Senior  of  each  Faculty,  for  the 
enterUiinment  of  the  Doctors,  called  the  Arf-Supper. 

On  Suuduy  between  the  r«/vr«  and  tho  CnntUtn  (for  so  oro  tho  exercises  of 
S'Unrdaff  and  Mo'uiau  styled)  there  are  two  Sermons  in  the  }'un  'mh  tongue,  at 
.  St.  Marf^*M  Ciiurch,  ])R»ached  l)y  any  one  of  the  Inccptors,  as  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  shall  appoint,  being  Doctors  of  />i»4f#«f/,  in  this  Act. 

On  Mondnj  at  nine  o'clock,  all  the  Inccptors  iro  with  the  Beadles  of  their 
several  Faculties  to  St.  M'lr*,^*^  and  there,  after  Prayers  at  the  «  onmiunion- 
Table,  make  Oblations;  and  if  any  person  ^hall  absent  himself  or  be  irrever- 
ently present,  ho  shall  bo  mulcte  I  five  shillings,  and  moreover  punisiied  at 
tho  Vice-'  hnnccllor's  pleasure.  Then  the  Comitial  Exercises  beirinnin<r,  tho 
Sctd  »r  Proctor  mounts  the  Pew  on  the  vexl  side  of  tho  Theatre,  and  the  J"nior 
Pmctor  the  Pew  opposite  to  him  on  the  «*»*<  side.  The  Professor  of  Physic, 
with  his  Inecntors,  on  tho  tc^Ht ;  and  the  Law  Professor,  witli  his  Inccptors, 
on  the  cn}tt  side  thereof ;  and  the  Divinity  Professor,  with  his  Inccptors,  on 
the  uorth  side,  under  tho  Vico-Chancellor*;  and  the  Inccptors  In  Music,  with 
their  Profe-sor  in  tho  Music  Gallery,  on  tho  aow/A  ;  and  at  the  e  OnnUial  Dis- 
putations, tiie  same  method  Is  used  in  respect  of  the  Agents,  as  at  T'^/Kr*,  »"r. 
tirst,  the  Sfiitiof  Proctors;  tlien  tho  Terne-hihuA^  and  Pro-Proctor;  and  lastly, 
tho  Junior  Proctor;  and  ho  who  was  Bespundent  the  year  before,  is  tlio 
ManUtrr  liepVwnjis  this  year.  The  first  Oppt/netd  among  the  I  ceptors  has  a 
Book  given  liim,  at  tho  end  of  Disputation*,  by  the  Sitt'o^  Proctor  (>\h«»  in 
respect  of  the  Arttsfi'  Inccptors,  Is  called  Fatfier  of  the  < 'omit i a)  and  is  also 
created  Master  l)y  a  kiss,  and  putting  on  his  cap.  After  the  Comitini  Exercises 
in  Arts  are  ended,  if  there  do  any  person  taking  a  Music  Degree,  he  is  to 
perform  a  fong  of  six  or  eight  paris  on  Fw  I  and  7"«fr»«m^w'rtr<  Music,  and 
then  he  shall  liave  his  Creation  from  the  Siralinn  Professors,  <tc.  After  tho 
performing  of  tlie  Exercises,  and  tho  C  reation  of  Doctors,  according  to  a 
prescript  form  in  each  Facultv,  the  Vice-Chancellor  closes  the  Act  in  a  solemn 
speech ;  whereiii  it  Is  usual  lor  him  to  commemorate  the  transactions  of  tho 
year  past,  and  cspeclallv  such  benefactions  as  have  been  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity. And  after  tlie  end  of  the  Act^  tlic  Vice-Chancellor,  with  the  Regents  *  f 
the  forejfoing  year,  Immediately  assemble  in  the  Congregation  House;  where, 
at  the  Mipplieation  of  the  Doctors  and  Masters  newly  created,  the}'  are  wont 
to  dispense  with  the  wearing  of  b  ttt^  and  »op  «A'*<.t,  to  which  the  Doctors  and 
Masters  of  the  Act  are  obliged,  during  the  OmtiH'^ 

On  'iund'iy  afttT  tlie  ComUia  a  l.a'in  Sermon  is  preached  to  the  ( lergy,  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  in  St.  Mary' m  Chureii:  the  preacher  to  be  cither  some 
Doctor,  or  Bachelor  in  Tnn>iiy,  and  of  the  Vice-  hanccl  or's  appointment, 
with  a  Pif-twrnifion  for  this  end  from  tho  Viee-ChanccUor  for  three  months 
beforehand.      The  questions  to  be  disputed  on  In  each  Faculty  arc  to  be  ap- 

{)rovcd  by  the  congregation  of  Masters  some  time  before  the  Act;  and 
)ecause  that  Civilian*  ought  to  know  the  dlflTerenccs  between  the  Civil  and 
our  own  Muniripal  Laws,  one  r  f  the  law  questions  onsfht  to  have  some  afflnity 
with  the  Comnvm  Law  of  England  ;  wherein  tho  Professor,  by  a  short  speech. 
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oujrlit  to  show  what  the  one  and  what  the  other  law  maintains.  If  any  con- 
tumelious, reproachful,  or  defamatory  lan^ruai^e  be  f^ivcn  In  any  speech  or 
argument  at  Disputations,  the  Vice-Chancellor  may  convene  the  person  before 
him,  and  command  a  copy  of  his  speech:  and  if  he  pretends  that  he  has  no 
copy,  he  may  convict  him  by  oath,  and  punish  him  according  to  the  heinous- 
ness  of  the  oflence,  in  respect  of  persons  and  other  circumstances,  eitlicr  by 
public  i-ecantation,  imprisonment,  or  banishment  from  the  Univer  ity,  as  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace ;  besides  tlic  sati> faction  lie  is  obliged  to  make 
to  the  party  injured:  so  that  there  is  not  that  licensceiven  for  an  impudent 
buffoon,  of  no  reputation  in  himself,  called  a  Temp-FiiM*^  to  sport  and  play 
with  the  good  name  and  reputation  of  others ;  but  the  business  of  tliis 
Trrrt^FUhMXR  a  solemn  and  grave  Disputation.  And  although  this  manner 
of  sporting  wit  had  its  first  original  at  the  time  of  tlie  Refonnation,  wlien  the 
gross  absurdities  and  superstitions  of  the  R  mou  Church  were  to  be  exposed, 
and  should  have  been  restrained  to  things,  and  not  have  reached  men  s  per- 
sons and  characters ;  yet  it  has  since  become  very  scandalous  and  abusive, 
and  in  nowise  to  be  tolerated  in  an  University,  where  nothiug  ought  to  ap- 
pear but  religion,  learning,  and  good  manners. 

LATER  EXHIBITION  OP  TERIl-»-riLIUS  AT  OXFORD. 

The  above  remarks  on  the  performance  of  the  Terra-I'ilitu  were  probably 
suggested,  or  at  least  intensified  by  his  speech  tlic  year  previous,  which  was  so 
scurrilous,  that  it  was  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  Bedell  in  the  Theatre 
Yard  by  order  of  the  Convocation.  This  act  created  considerable  excitement 
in  tlic  country,  and  a  pamphlet  devoted  to  it  {^fore  Burning  Word*  for  the  Oxford 
CmivoetUion)  passed  through  several  editions.  In  the  Guardian  for  June, 
1718,  (No.  72 »,  Mr.  Ironsides  says:  *In  my  time  I  remember  the  Terrxt-JUiut 
contented  himself  with  being  bitter  .upon  the  Pope,  or  chastising  the  Turk: 
and  raised  a  serious  and  manly  mirth,  and  adapted  to  the  dignity  of  his 
auditory,  by  exposing  the  false  reasonings  of  the  heretic,  or  ridiculing  tlio 
clumsy  Pretenders  to  genius  and  politeness.  In  the  jovial  Reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  wherein  never  did  more  wit  or  more  ribaldry  abound, 
the  fashion  of  being  arch  upon  all  that  was  grave,  and  waggish  upon  the 
ladies,  crept  hito  our  scats  of  learning  upon  these  occasions.  This  was 
managed  grossly  and  awkwardly  enough,  in  a  place  where  the  general 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  manners  could  ill  bear  the  mention  of  such  crimes, 
as  in  courts  and  great  cities  are  called  by  the  specious  names  of  air  and 
gallantrj-.* 

Nicholas  Amhcr't,  in  his  Secret  HUinry  ff  the  Univenity  of  Or/brd  (written 

to  avenge  himself  on  the  Head  of  St   John's  College  for  his  expulsion) 

alludes  to  a  Terrct-F'Uun  speech  which  was  suppressed  about  this  period,  thus  : 

*  One  of  these  academical  picVe-lfrringn  scurrilously  offrontcd  the  learned 
president  of  St.  John's  1  ollcgedn  defiance  of  the  statute  </«eo»«<M»y«Wt'x  rr«n4- 
pe^ttH'iu\  by  shaking  a  box  aiid  dice  in  the  theatre,  and  calling  out  to  him  by 
name  as  lie  came  in,  in  thi*  manner.  Facta  f*t  n!en  dftor^  SfverCs  the  ffain^  in 
allusion  to  a  scandalous  report  handed  about  bv  the  doctor's  enemies,  that  he 
was  guilty  of  that  infamous  practice,  and  had  lost  great  sums  of  other peopit^g 
money  at' dice.' 

In  the  Public  Act  at  Oxford  for  1733,  which  was  remarkable  *for  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  regular  performances  in  prose  and  verse,'  Teme-FiHtut  was  so 
Impudent  that  his  speech  was  suppressed.  From  a  notice  of  this  performance 
in  the  Oiftrrd  Undergraduate  Jtmntal  for  May  29,  1867,  by  a  writer  who 
had  seen  the  original  In  the  Bodleian  pamphlets,  we  can  estimate  the  extreme 
license  with  which  the  university  officials  and  imputed  characteristics  of  tho 
Colleges  were  assailed  at  this  time : 

The  Trrrcp-FVh'ft  bct^ins  by  apostrophizing  the  Bishop  (of  Oxford  I  pre- 
sume ns  a 'mitred  Hog,' and  by  asking  what  he  has  to  do  with  a  wife  of 
eighteen.  ^'•.  Ch,  was  unpopular:  the  place  was  indeed  at  its  zenith,  it  had 
its  till  (»f  lich  aristocrats,  its  tutors  were  intelligent,  and  appreciated  the 
value  of  their  connection  with  We  tminster,  it  could  boast  of  West  (the 
'Favonius,'  who  always  was  Ho  have  a  front  box  in  tho  theatre  of '  Gray's 
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*  little  be&rt,*)  and  of  Bnd^ell ;  but  the  men  f^ve  thcmseWe^  airs,  with  wonder- 
ful l^noraDce  and  conceit  they  claimed  to  •  elong  to  an  House,  not  to  a  Col- 
lege;  those  of  other  colleges  were  'squils*  and  'hodmen/  they  were 
accustomed  with  suppressed  blushes  to  style  their  foundation  '  royal  and 
ample;*  Gibbon  was  wrong  in  saying  that  iJoclce  was  expelled  un  speculative 
grounds,  but  they  understood  him  as  little  as  thev  saw  why  such  a  fuss 
should  be  made  about  Handel :  accordingly  this  l€rra-J''i !««  sneers  at  the 
establishment,  and  brands  the  Dean  [J»>hn  t'vfiybMre^  elected  the  preceding 
year]  as  a  courtier.  *  Long,  iitt'e  President  of  Tf  imly/  [Geo.  Huddesfurd, J 
be  proceeds,  'hast  thou  expected  the  lash  and  screened  thyself  for  fear 
behind  thy  barrel-gutted  fellows.*  The  'worthy  Head  [Theo.  Leigh]  and 
men  of  /^i  ti>»  —I  mean  Belial,*  had  yet  to  maiwe  their  character  and  that  of 
their  house;  the  shape  of  the  seats  of  their  chairs  at  the  high  table  was 
Indeed  unexceptionable,  and  must  have  been  excogitated  with  deep  thought, 
— but  many  of  the  men  ate  raw  turnips,  the  Dons  used  to  punish  some  de- 
linquents by  sending  them  to  the  Sacrament,  and  others  by  heavily  tinine 
them.  '  L'ne  n  always  was  and  always  will  be  under  the  devlKs  inspection/ 
but  whether  the  devil  was  the  statue  over  the  College  or  John  Wesley,  1  can*! 
say.  .V.  John"*  boasts  its  *  Jacobite  topers.*  In  llbri«4/rr  *  there  cannot  be 
found  [a  Parsoni  who  can  easily  read  [Prayers]  in  English,  much  less  in 
Latin;*  perhaps  Shadweirs  Lady  Cheatly  got  her  chaplain  there.  Kete  'W- 
lff«  is  a  place  where  boys  elect  a  bov  as  their  Warden  [John  i  oxe].  The 
Fellows  of  <^uf€it**  are  'haui;hty  and  imperious*  Aristotelians.  In  Atl  &ms^ 
'live  your  Smarts,  your  gallant  gentlemen;*  by  their  sensual  habits  (which 
bear  out  another  satirist  in  coupling  them  with  Johnians)  you  would  think 
them  all  bodies  and  no  souls  at  all ;  they  got  so  drunk  as  to  prove  that  Uoff*o 
is  not  necessarily  a  ho-ih  intmt'inti'f^  by  way  of  maintaining  tneir  Tudor  repu- 
tation of  bcin*;  swashbuclilers.  Bra^nnv'  engrosses  good  liviigs.  and  brews 
ale  which  Hies  to  the  seasoned  head  of  an  Essex  Souin*;  in  a  play,  a  man 
who  wishes  to  be  taken  for  a  Fellow  of  that  College  has  to  use  a  large  pillow 
for  a  stomach.  [Miller's  H'l^nnr^  nf  Oxf*n^iy  Act  iv.]  Enter  Is  *  governed  by 
old  women'  (who,  when  Shaftesbury  was  there,  enfuriated  the  men  by 
cmpoverishing  the  becr».  No*.  Atwell,  Rector,  1733.]  Jmnn  College  is  ver» 
minous  and  smells  of  toasted  cheese.  The  Ofid  men  are  all  In  debt  The 
Mu/foUn  Dons  are  loose  livers.  The  Vrwon  men  are  *  Lollards*  ^perhaps 
Low  Church/  and,  as  Meadowcourt,  Hanoverian.* 

LENT  VERSES  AT  OXFORD— COURSING. 

At  Oxford  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Cambridge  Tripon  venet  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Oirmi^ia  Qnad>-a{/etimalia  or  Lent  Verses.  They  are  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  Winchester  ^vufgi$*:^  still  more  of  that  of  the  West- 
minster epigrams.  They  are  described  in  the  second  fatclntlun  (edited  by 
Ant.  Parsons)  in  174S,  as  verses  recited  publicly  in  the  schools  on  the  first  day 
of  Lent  by  the  determining  Bachelors  of  each  college.  They  are  composed 
on  tlie  tlicmc  of  the  disputation,  which  is  to  follow  their  recitation,  as  one  of 
the  exercises  hi  Q-tadrag^»ima  qualifying  for  the  degree.  They  are  epigram- 
maticul  illustrations  of  the  subject:  not  always  very  philosophical,  but 
elei^ant.  E^ie  collected  one  volume  of  those  composed  by  Christ  Church 
men,  and  Parsons  another:  the  two  appeared  respectively  in  the  years  1723 
and  1748. 

It  is  stated  in  (Walker's)  Otntiiana,  I.  61,  that  Dr.  Fell,  when  Vice-'  hancel- 
lor,  {\tUij,  1617,)  reformed  several  abuses  In  the  schools,  and  *  because 
ctur-^nif  in  the  time  of  Lnit^  that  Is,  the  endeavors  of  one  party  to  run  dowa 
and  confute  another  in  disputation,  did  commonly  end  in  blows,  and  domestic 
quarrels  (the  refuge  of  the  vanquished  side),  he  did,  by  his  authority,  annul 
that  custom.  Dr.  Fell,  that  he  might,  as  much  as  possible,  support  the  exer- 
cises of  the  University,  did  frequent  examinations  for  degrees,  hold  the 
examiners  up  to  it,  and  if  they  would,  or  could  not  do  their  duty,  he  would 
do  it  himself  to  the  pulling  down  of  many.  He  did  also,  sometimes,  repair 
to  the  Ordinaries,  commonly  called  WV/  l>rtHre»  (from  the  paucity  of 
auditors^  and  was  frequently  present  at  those  exercises  called  ihnjtnlnivmn  in 
Austin'*,  when  he  would  make  the  disputants  tiegin  precisely  at  one,  aud 
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continue  disputing  till  three  of  the  clock  In  the  afternoon;  so  that  upon  hU 
appearance  more  auditors  were  then  present  than  since  have  usually  appeared 
at  those  exercises.*  In  bis  Diary,  hawever,  A,  Wi^d  thus  comments  on  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Fell: 

*1083,  Ftb.  17.  Eg»g  Saturday,  but  one  Bachelor  of  Vag.  hall  presented  ad 
dfcnwnanUum^  whereas  since  the  kiug^s  return  they  were  never  without  6  or 
8  or  2,  and  Exeter  College  not  one,  wlio  used  to  have  commonly  1.'.  About 
*4,0  matriculated  before  Egg  Saturday  for  Lent  term. 

'  1 .0  Bachelors  determine,  whereas  there  never  used  to  be  under  200.  Letit 
d  Kp''t  »f .#*»»*  decay,ihe  bachelors  don't  dispute,  or  will  not,  unless  the  superiors 
( boyish  rei^ents)  arc  present ;  some  senior  masters  go  to  hear  disputations, 
particularly  Mr.  Huntingdon,  after  his  long  absence,  but  they  will  not  dis- 
pute, and  stand  silent,  while  their  abetters  sneer  and  grin ;  thi»u.€  goi  by  having 
coursing /yt4/  d^wn  Uy  Dr.  Fell.* 

Ihinj  AHftiu'^^TkM  Wall  Ltduret—CireuUing, 

The  obsolete  exercise  of  ^  doing  An*titi*9^  Is  said  to  have  derhred  Its  name 
from  the  custom  of  scholars  disputing  with  the  Augutiine  mutii:«,  who  had 
acquired  a  great  reputation  for  exercises  of  this  kind.  They  are  termed  in 
the  old  Oxford  Statutes,  Diapufationett  in  Angii^tittengibifs  Tlie  Proctor  chose 
his  col'ecttir  in  Augtin^M,  who  had  the  power  of  matching  disputants  together 
at  his  own  discretion,  at.d  was  expected  to  provide  eutertalnment  for  the 
bachelors  and  their  friends. 

In  1079  Wood  exclaimed,  *■  Is  it  not  a  shame  that  it  should  be  accounted 
unusual  for  scholars  to  go  to  Augustln^s  disputations,  and  that  the  masters 
of  the  schools  speak  English  to  them  ?*...*  This  Lent  the  collectors  ceased 
from  entertaining  the  bachelors  by  advice  and  command  of  the  proctors. 
Van  der  Ilwyden  of  Oriel  was  then  a  collector;  so  that  now  they  got  by 
their  collcetorships,  whereas  before  they  spent  about  £100  besides  their  gains, 
Qn  cloatlis  or  needless  entertainments.* 

COMMEMORATION  OR  ENCiLENIA  IN  1750. 

The  Act  at  Oxford  (on  the  first  Tuesday  In  July)  was  properly  only  a  solemn 
season  for  the  conclusion  of  academical  exercises  and  for  full  admission  to 
degrees. 

Commemoration  (which  fell  nearly  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  and  which 
now  lends  Its  name  to  the  ceremony  for  conferring  honorary  degrees,  the 
recitation  of  prize  compositions  in  the  Sheldonlan  Theatre,  and  the  display 
of  gayety  and  hospitality  which  of  old  accompanied  the  public  Acti  is, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Bnea^nin^  or  Celebration  of  Founders  and  Benefactors, 
<iowhc1d  in  June,  In  the  Theatre  (which  was  opened  formally  July  9,  16C9>. 
In  the  OenVem'iH*8  Jiag'tzine^  for  1750,  Is  a  description  of  Oxford  Commemo- 
ration in  that  year.  *  Monday,  JnJy  2.  Tlie  Doctors  <fcc.  were  entertained  at 
Lord  C  rcwe's  expense  In  New  College  Hall.  At  4  o'clock  there  was  a  p  o- 
eeMion  to  the  theatre.  Music  was  performed.  The  orator  stood  In  the 
roiUnim  which  had  been  moved  Into  the  centre  of  the  area.  Letters  from  the 
Chance'lor  were  read,  and  an  honorary  degree  contcrmd  on  the  Rt  Hon.  Earl  of 
Plymouth  The  orator^ m  sp^eeh  lasted  above  an  hour.  An  o'/^  set  by  Professor 
Hays  ( Wx'liam  Hayes  who  was  succeeded  by  PhWp  Hayes  In  1777).  The 
theatre  was  quite  full,  a  very  handsome  appearance  of  ladles ;  and  the  whole 
was  conducted  with  great  decorum.* 

[The  demonstrations  of  boyl  h  rudeness — the  yelling,  hissing,  and  other 
vulgar  Impertinences  generally  on  (  ommemoration  Day,  and  the  wasteful 
extravagances  in  all  sorts  of  social  entertainments  during  Commemoration 
Week — have  reached  a  point  which  calls  for  Parliamentary  interference,  if 
the  University  authorities  cannot  control  the  Undergraduates  In  these 
respects.] 
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fhit  BtUieries  and  Dinner  Hovr  as  they  were, 
Wordsworth  devotes  several  pages  of  his  Uni%€rtUy  Lift  to  College  Fare,  and 
College  Barbers,  fVom  which  we  give  extracts : 

The  college  fare  was  simple,  f.«.,  it  consisted  of  less  variety  of  viands  than  at 
present.  In  his  sermon  at  Paules  croHse  in  l.^dO,  Thomas  Lever,  Fellow  and 
rreacher  of  St.  John*f«,  told  of  those  ^  menne  not  werye  of  theyr  paynes  *  at  Cam- 
bridge, whose  first  meal  was  when  *at  ten  of  the  clocks  tney  go  to  dynner, 
whereas  they  be  contente  wy*^  a  penye  pyece  of  byefe  amongest  liii.,  hanvng  a 
fewe  porage  made  of  the  brothe  of  the  same  byefe.  wy'^  salte  and  otemell,  and 
nothynffe  eL^/  Their  only  other  food  was  taken  at  *  v.  of  the  clocke  in  the  cuen- 
yng,  when  as  they  haae  a  supper  not  much  better  then  theyr  dyner/  It  was  one 
of  Sir  Tho.  Morels  humorous  proposals  to  his  children  when  he  resigned  the 
ChancellorHhip  to  retrench  their  expenses  by  degrees  frova.  LincoIn^s  Inn  diet  to 
Uie  new  Inn  fare,  and  so  on  at  last  to  the  Oxford  fare.  *  which  if  our  newer  stretch 
not  to  maintaine.  then  may  we  like  poore  schollers  of  Oxforde  goe  a  ocgging  with 
our  bags  and  wallets  and  sing  sa/««  rtgina  at  rich  mens  doores,  wliere  for  pitle 
some  goode  folkes  will  ffive  us  their  mcrcifuU  charitie ;  and  so  keep  compania 
and  be  merrie  togoather/ 

The  10th  of  Sundry  Queries  (^mcernina  ike  Univereity  qf  Oxon.,  <fec.,  London, 
IHnttd  by  Thomas  Creeke.  1G59,  ai*k8,  'Whether  the  Canons  of  Christ  Church 
ought  not  to  eat  the  bread  of  affliction  and  drink  the  water  of  afRiction  ;  since 
thev  refuse  to  eat  tho  same  bread  and  drink  the  same  drink  with  the  rest  of  the 
college,  which  indeed  is  bad  as  never  was  worse  eaten  or  drunk  but  by  the  satn6 
eanonH  before  they  come  to  be  canons/ 

In  1662,  writing  to  his  mother  John  Str3rpe,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  whilst 
a  student  of  Jesus  college,  gives  the  following  account  of  Cambridge  fkro  : 

*  Do  not  wonder  so  much  at  our  commons :  they  are  more  than  many  colleger 
have.  Trinity  itself  (where*  Herring  and  Davies  are),  which  is  the  famousest 
college  in  the  University,  have  but  tnreo  halfpence.  We  have  roast  meat,  dinner 
and  supper  throughout  the  weeke  ;  and  such  meate  as  yon  know  I  had  not  use  to 
care  for ;  and  that  is  Veal :  but  now  I  have  leafnt  to  eat  it  Sometimes  neverthe> 
lesse,  we  have  boiled  meat,  with  pottage ;  and  beef  and  mutton,  which  I  am  glad 
of:  except  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  ana  sometimes  Wednesdays ;  which  days  w^ 
have  Fish  at  dinner,  and  tansy  or  pudding  fbr  supper.  Our  parts  then  are  slen- 
der enough.  But  there  is  this  remedy  ;  we  may  retire  into  the  Butteries,  and 
there  take  a  half-penny  loafe  and  butter  or  cheese ;  or  else  to  the  Kitchen  and 
take  there  what  the  Cook  hath.  But,  for  mv  part,  I  am  sure,  I  never  visited  th6 
Kitchen  vet,  since  I  have  been  here,  and  tne  Butteries  but  seldom  after  meals ; 
unlesse  iur  a  Ciza  [or  Si»«^  or  ISice]  that  is  for  a  Farthinff  worth  of  Small-Beer  t 
BO  that  lease  than  a  Pcny  in  Beer  doth  serve  me  a  whole  day.  Neverthelessd 
sometimes  we  have  Exceedings  :  then  we  have  two  or  three  Dishes  (but  that  ii 
very  rare) :  otlierwise  never  but  one :  so  that  a  Cake  and  a  Cheese  would  be  very 
welcome  to  me ;  and  a  Neat^s  tongue,  or  some  such  thing ;  if  it  would  not  require 
too  much  money.  .  .Mother,  I  kindly  thank  you  for  your  Orange  pills  you  sent 
me.  If  you  are  not  too  straight  of  money  send  me  some  such  thing  bv  the  Wo- 
man, ana  a  pound  or  two  of  Almonds  and  Raisons.  .  .We  go  twice  a  aay  to  cha- 
pel ;  in  tho  morning  about  7,  and  in  the  evening  about  5.  After  we  come  frotXL 
Chapel  in  the  morning,  which  is  towards  8,  we  go  to  the  Butteries  for  our  break- 
fiiAt,  which  is  usually  five  Farthings  ;  an  halfepenny  loafe  and  butter  and  a  cize 
of  beer.  But  sometimes  I  go  to  an  honest  House  near  the  College,  and  have  a 
pint  of  milk  boiled  for  breakfast.' 

Of  the  monotony  of  Cambridge  dinners  in  1710  Uffenbach  complained ;  as  weU 
as  of  the  closeness  of  Trinity  college  hall,  which  smelt  so  of  bread  and  meat  that 
he  was  sure  he  could  not  eat  a  morsel  in  it  Francis  Bnrman,  who  was  there  in 
1702,  mentions  that  at  a  |pimd  dinner  the  dishes,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
square  wooden  platters :  (still  partiiUly  used  at  Winchester). 

TThe  Hon.  Roger  North,  writing,  I  suppose,  between  1720  and  1730,  compared 
the  state  of  the  University  in  his  own  days  with  that  when  his  elder  brother,  thd 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Korth,  was  Fellow  of  Jesus  Coll.,  Cambridge,  before  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Master  of  Trinity  : 

*  The  Doctor  conformed  to  all  the  orders  of  the  college,  seldom  ate'out  of  hall, 
and  then  upon  a  finh  day  only,  being  told  it  was  for  his  health.  He  was  con- 
stantly at  the  chapel  prayers,  so  much  as  one  may  say  that,  being  in  town  [Cam- 
bridge] he  never  failed.  This,  in  the  morning,  secured  his  time ;  for  ho  went 
fVom  thence  directly  to  his  study  without  any  sizing  or  breakfast  at  all.' 

I  gather  fVom  the  Cook's  accounts  at  Peternouse  that  in  the  17th  century  rareW" 
more  than  one  joint  appeared  at  the  Fellows'  table,  and  on  Fridays  fish  only.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  Master  of  that  House,  Dr.  Cosin,  or  Dr.  Sterne  of  Jesus,  who 
represented  to  Apb.  Laud  in  1686,  that  *  upon  Frydaye  and  all  Fasting  days,  the 
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victnaling  houses  prepare  Flesh  good  store  for  all  Schollers  and  others  that  will 
oome  or  send  unto  them/  and  the  Tutors  allow  double  monej  for  sappers  on 
those  days.  At  Peterhouse,  after  the  Revolution,  the  custom  of  eating  fish  on 
Fridays  remained,  but  it  was  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  provision  of  meat. 

*  It  was  the  custom  for  colleges,  and  indeed  for  most  otner  people,  till  towards 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  to  dine  at  ten  or  eleven  o*clock  in  the  forenoon. 
**  With  us  (says  the  prefiice  to  Hollinffshed)  the  nobilitie,  gentrie,  and  students, 
do  ordinarilie  go  to  dinner  at  eleven  before  noone,  and  to  supper  at  five,  or  be- 
tween five  ana  six,  at  aftemoone.  The  merchants  dine  and  sup  seldome  before 
twelve  at  noone  and  six  at  nifht,  especiallie  in  London.  The  husbandmen  dine 
also  at  liigh-noone,  as  they  call  it,  and  sup  at  seven  or  eight ;  but  out  of  the  terme 
in  our  nuiversiUes,  the  scnolcrs  dine  at  ten.*' ' 

On  F«h.  10,  1721-2,  Hcame  wrote  in  his  diary  *  Whereas  the  university  dispu- 
tations on  Ash  Wednesday  should  begin  at  1  o'clock,  they  did  not  begin  this  year 
till  two  or  after,  which  is  owing  to  several  colleges  having  altered  their  hours 
of  dining  from  11  to  12,  occasioned  from  peoples  lyinff  in  bed  longer  than  they 
used  to  do.'  So  a  vcar  later  he  laments  that  whereas  Oxford  scholars  were  sum- 
moned to  meals  at  lO  o'clock  on  Shrove  Tuesday  by  the  pancake-bcll  at  S.  Marv's, 
and  at  4  o'clock  ;  at  Edmund  hall  dinner  was  now  at  12  and  snpf>er  at  B,  ana  no 
fritters.  ^  When  laudable  old  customs  alter  'tis  a  sis^  learning  dwindles.'  So  on 
Christmas  Day,  1782,  the  University  Sermon  was,  by  order  of  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor,  advertised  not  to  be^n  till  11  o'clock,  *the  reason  given  was  sermons  in  colL 
chapels.  This  reason  might  also  have  been  ^ven  formerly.  But  the  true  reason 
is  that  people  might  lye  in  bed  the  longer.  They  used  formerly  to  begin  in  cha- 
pels an  hour  sooner,  and  then  they  were  ready  for  the  university  sennon.  The 
same  reason,  viz.,  lying  o-bed  the  longer  hath  made  them  in  almost  all  places  in 
the  university  alter  the  hours  of  prayers  on  other  days,  and  the  hour  of  dinner 
(which  used  to  be  11  o'clock)  in  almost  every  place  (Christ  Church  must  be  ex- 
cepted) in  the  university  where  ancient  discipline,  and  learning,  and  piety, 
strangely  decay.' 

In  1747,  Dr.  Ri.  Newton's  rule  for  Hertford  college  (p.  70)  was  dinner  at  1,  sup- 
per at  7.  He  proposed  to  provide  1  lb.  of  meat  per  man,  value  not  exceeding 
threepence  (which  was  double  the  existing  price).  He  attempted  also  to  obviate 
an  abuse  such  he  had  witnessed  where  the  ten  seniors  would  eat  all,  and  leave 
the  ten  juniors  to  dine  *  abroad  in  Public-Houses  at  four  times  the  Exptnct 
attended  with  Other  Inconveniences.' 

At  Cambridge  in  175.5,  and  for  monv  years  after,  every  college  dined  at  12 
o'clock,  and  the  students  after  dinner  locked  to  the  philosophical  disputations 
which  began  at  2.  At  St.  John's,  in  1799,  it  was  ^  agreed  that  tne  hour  for  dinner 
be  2  o'clock  during  non-term.'  In  D'Ewes'  time,  1020,  during  Sturbridge  fair, 
they  swallowed  down  their  dinner  at  9  o'clock,  *  and  having  quickly  ended  by 
reason  of  short  commons,  the  greater  part  of  the  undergraduates  did  run  pres- 
ently to  the  fair.'  At  Emmanuel  the  hour  was  changed  fVom  1  to  8  about  the 
year  1785.  This  arrangement  tended  to  thin  the  attendance  in  the  divinity 
schools  when  Dr.  Watson  was  moderating.  At  Trinity,  in  1800,  it  wos  at  2h. 
15m.  On  Sundays  it  was  at  a  quarter  past  1,  and  the  sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  which 
was  well  attended  by  students,  was  at  8  o'clock.  The  Vice-Chancellor's  weekly 
dinner  parties  were  at  1.80,  and  all  his  company  accompanied  him  to  St.  Mary's. 
At  Oxford,  in  1804, 1805,  those  colleges  which  hod  dined  at  3  advanced  to  4,  those 
which  had  dined  at  4  to  5.  In  1807,  Southey's  Espriella  (letter  xxxii.)  speaks  of 
dininff  with  a  fHend  in  hall :  *  instead  of  assembling  there  at  the  grace,  we  went 
into  tne  kitchen,  where  each  person  ordered  his  own  mess  from  what  the  cook 
provided,  every  thing  having  its  specific  price.  The  students  order  their  messes 
according  to  seniority ;  but  this  custom  was  waived  in  our  friend's  favor  in 
courtesy  to  us  strangers.'    This  was  at  Balliol. 

Breakfast  was  a  meal  which  saw  strange  revolutions  :  it  became  a  more  serious 
meal  as  the  dinner  hour  waxed  later.  ^  Whilst  Hr,  John  North  was  at  Jesus  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  coffee  was  not  of  such  common  use  as  afterward,  and  the  coffee- 
houses but  young.  At  that  time,  and  long  after,  there  was  but  one,  kept  by  one 
Kirk.  The  trade  of  news  also  was  scarce  set  up  :  for  thev  had  only  tne  public 
ffozette  till  Kirk  got  a  written  news-letter  circulated  by  one  Muddiman.  But  now 
fcir.  1725],  the  case  Lh  much  altered  ;  for  it  is  become  a  custom  after  chapel,  to  re- 
pair to  one  or  other  of  the  coffee-houses  (for  there  are  divers)  where  nours  are 
spent  in  talking ;  and  less  profitable  reading  of  newspapers,  of  which  swarms 
are  continually  supplied  from  London.  And  the  scholars  are  so  greedy  after 
news  (which  is  none  of  their  business),  that  they  neglect  all  for  it ;  and  it  is  be- 
come very  rare  for  any  of  them  to  go  directly  to  his  chambers  after  prayers, 
without  doing  his  suit  at  the  coffee-house ;  which  is  a  vast  loss  of  time  grown 
out  of  a  pure  novelty,  for  who  can  apply  close  to  a  subject 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was  usual  at  Cambridge  to  take  some  relazA- 
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tion  after  dinner,  to  go  to  chapel  at  half-past  five,  then  to  retire  to  their  rooms, 
shut  the  outer  door,  take  tea,  and  read  till  10  or  11  o'clock. 
AtTri  ■    "  .    -      - 

partook 
in  the  C 

*  taking  duty '  in  the  country.  This  is  still  kept  up  at  King's  an  the  'Samaritan 
Svpper.^  It  was  also  called,  from  the  only  dish  (of  mutton)  wliich  was  provided, 
*Aeck  or  Kothing,*  At  St.  John's  it  was  known  as  *  the  CttraUs'  Clvb ;'  ut  Christ's 
the  meeting  was  designated  *  the  Apodolic  .*'  there  the  supper  was  always  tripe 
dressed  in  various  ways.' 

"With  undergraduates,  supper  was  the  favorite  meal  of  sociality. 

At  8  P.M.  the  *  Sizing  Belr  was  rung  to  show  tliat  the  '  {Sizing  Bill '  was  ready. 
This  was  a  hill  of  fare  for  the  evening,  with  the  prices  marked.  Each  guest  of 
the  *  Sizing-party '  ordered,  at  his  own  expense,  whatever  he  fancied,  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  entertainer's  rooms ;— *a/wir<  or  fowl '  or  duck  ;  a  roasted  picreon  ;  *  a 
part  of  apple  pie,'  &c.    The  host  supplied  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  beer,  a 

*  beaker,'  or  a  large  tea-pot  full  of  punch,  which  was  kept  upon  the  hob.  *  These 
tea-pots  were  of  various  sizes  (some  of  them  enormous),  ana  supplied  by  tlie  bed- 
makers,  who  charged  according  to  size.  Nothing  could  be  more  unexceptionable 
than  these  meetings.'    Wine  was  not  allowed. 

A  supper  at  Trinity,  Oxon.,  in  1792,  is  described  as  commencing  at  9  o'clock 
(after  tea  at  6)  with 

BoiM  fowl,  mU  herringt,  noMgM, 
Cold  beef  nnd  brawn  and  bread  and  cbeaae 
With  Tankarda  fall  of  Ale. 

There  it  was  the  custom  for  men,  of  the  same  college  as  the  host,  to  pay  for  his 
own  share  of  the  dessert  at  a  wine  party. 

University  and  CoUege  Barbers. 

One  custom  prevailed  at  both  Universities, — a  custom  which  has  become  obso- 
lete,— that  of  regularly  dressing  for  dinner.  Every  one  arrayed  himself  in  white 
waistcoat,  and  white  stockings,  and  low  shoes  ;  (for  boots  or  gaiters  were  not  al- 
lowed to  be  worn  at  dinner  time  at  Trinity,  or  at  St.  John's,  even  in  the  early 
port  of  the  present  century)  •  and  his  wig— or,  latterly,  his  own  hair— was 
combed,  curled,  and  powderea. 

The  University  Barber  in  old  days  was  no  mean  practitioner.  At  Oxford, 
theirs  was  the  only  trade  which  might  be  followed  by  matriculated  persons  ;  ana 
the  Members  of  the  Company  of  Barbers,  which  existed  till  18r)9,  dined  once  a 
year  with  the  V ice-Chancellor,  and  supped  annually  with  the  Proctors,  They 
nad  been  incorporated  by  the  Chancellor  in  1348 :  one  stipulation  being  that  they 
should  maintam  a  light  before  the  image  in  our  Lady^s  Chapel  in  St.  Frides- 
wyde's ;  another,  that  they  should  not  work  on  Sundays,  only  on  the  market 
Sundays  in  harvest  time,  nor  shave  any,  but  such  as  were  to  preach  or  do  a  re- 
ligious act,  on  the  Sundays  in  any  part  of  the  year. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  College  Barber,  who  was  a  regular  6cr\'ant  of  the  society, 
to  attend  to  the  tonsure  of  the  clerks  or  the  foundation. 

In  post-reformational  times,  this  functionary  appeared  daily  before  hall  time  to 
powd!er  the  Fellows'  wigs.  As  lately  as  1775,  there  was  a  barber's  shop  just 
within  Trinity  gate,  near  the  Bishop's  Hostel,  where  their  wigs  were  dressed ; 
whence  a  wag  abstracted  them  one  Saturday  night  and  placed  them  upon  the 
heads  of  the  statues  upon  the  roof  of  the  libranr.  This  must  have  been  espe- 
cially mortifying  to  their  owners,  because  Sunday  was  a  great  occasion  for  the 
display  of  capiluiry  attraction  :  so  much  so  that  in  17i:8,  the  V ice-Chancellor  had 
issued  a  prof/ramma  *  to  All  and  Sinjy^nlar  Berbers,'  forbidding  them  to  ply  their 
trade  upon  that  day:  just  as  ^Ilis  Highness  tlic  Lord  Protector'  had  done  some 
85  years  earlier ;  when  by  a  proclamation  he  also  forbade  ^  vainly  and  profanely 
walking' on  the  Sabbath. 

When  Shenstone  the  poet  was  at  Pembroke  Coll.,  Oxon..  it  was  with  some  per- 
sonal inconvenience  that  he  transgressed  the  reigning  fasliion  of  wigs,  by  wear- 
ing his  own  long  hair  in  the  way  which  was  afterward  practiced  at  Cambridge  by 
Pnnce  William  of  Glo'ster,  to  whom,  as  to  others  who  did  the  same,  was  applied 
the  nickname  Apollo, 

A  year  before  ne  and  Johnson  had  lain  in  Uie  '  perfect  nest  of  singing-birds,' 

another  eminent  man  at  the  same  college  [Pembroke],  George  Whiteneld  the 
« — :*^-  i...,i ...:»u  ..^^ .  u--- x« j.^ ._.....  _becanse  ho 

lis  exemplar, 
give  to  the  poor :  ana 
it  is  recorded  that  the  only  instance  of  his  deferring  to  the  ad>'ice  of  another  wis 
when  hid  brother  Sam  persuaded  him  to  have  the  ends  off. 
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Howflver  trt»  Cunbrid^  maj  noir  b«  of  Iboliah  U) 
toiranl  frcnhmen,  then  «m  t  tlma  U  both  the  EngUsh 
cotncrs  were  subjectsd  to  >  mock  coremon f  of  initUttoD 
Wood  dduMibes  hi*  own  initiation  at  Uiiton.  Ha  h 
booka  on  St.  Luka'l  day  (Dot  IS) ;  and  from  Allhalloi 
tna*  Ihcro  ircro  charcoal  Urea  in  tha  hall  a  little  after  I 
grndnatcs  would  make  the  lyeahmen  ait  on  a  fonn,  and 
pretty  Bpotlii^iiiG,  or  make  a  JeRt  or  bull,  or  apecks  ■ 
make  the  coin  jmnj  laugh.'  If  any  were  ntuucceseAil 
pntgmaticnl  seniors  would  luct  him :'  Le,,  woold  won 
nail  of  tha  thumb,  bf  praaiing  tha  Up  with  ths  other  fi 

Ahont  Candlemaa-dar  (Fob.  S,  Taut  of  the  ParUcat 
atrucled  to  prepare  their  ipeecha*  to  ba  dadalmed  bafo 
aervatita  in  hull  on  Shrove  Tuaadi?.  The?ellawag( 
and  left  the  Held  dear,  with  an  Bdmonitlon  '  that  all  i, 
good  order.'  The  eook  prepared  the  lesser  biaas  pc 
froehmcn'a  expcnue,  and  each  fhiahman  in  order  had  te 
band,  and,  if  poMibl.v,  to  make  himself  look  like  a  scow 
of  tlie  ocademio  eiorciaea  was  performed.  The  Tiotim 
the  high  Uble,  and  to  speak  hla  speecti.  After  which 
lag  a«  he  had  acijAiilted  himielf  well,  iDdifferentlf,  or 
ministprcd  to  liim  of  '  cawdol,'  cawdel  and  aalt,  or  so] 
possibly,  the  expression  ot payinf/er  eut't  tail),  'wl 
ward  the  Bunior  cook  administered  an  oath  over  an  old 
of  the  fomiula  remainlDg  la 

lUB  tu  junbit,  quod  ^naifui  had  SOB  1 
(This  was  a  stone  seat  for  loungera  in  ths  market,  a 
shoe  being  kist,  tha  Freshman  put  On  his  gowne  and 
among  the  Seniors. 

At  the  tailing  at  Pembroke  college  In  Angtiat,  1A!0, 
aoplis],  and  two  or  three  of  the  amu,  did  'axoelleli 
of  beer,  as  at  alt  snch  meetings,  was  drimk,' 

There  is  on  old  Statute  pmbiblllng  the  aartmonta  ta 
At  Bt.  Jobii'K  Ibey  liad  treiedinf  In  hall  on  the  occaai< 
for  taliinj  in  the  tutor's  bill,  0*.  id.  When  the  Eari 
oollegc,  Cambridge,  ho  was  charged,  in  IS77,  'at  the  i 
onstome,  vijt.'  Bomctliing  of  the  kind  seems  to  ht 
Trmt,  for  wliicb  (tollmen  paid  f'ffk  Fvi  at  St.  John'i 

Martrn,  in  Ida  Li/t  qf  t!u  I\nt  Lord  Shi^fleibmy,  n« 
undcrgrudiintcB  of  Exetor  College,  Oxford,  undertook 
dignity  of  having  liis  chin  scraped  by  a  Senior  with  t 
long  for  this  pnrpose,  and  then  to  drink  a  beer-glasa  of 
ized  resistance  among  hia  fellow  fVeshtnen,  which  resi 
the  Colli'Kt-liail,  that  could  only  be  quelled  by  the  mai 
to  the  abolition  of  the  casCom. 


«.,0f*»il 

^».M«.t.b.l«|t.i 

lioai' 

.  InTTisblr  from  bu<r»D. 

»itr, 

br  hiihei  .ui),< 

..pirit«ri«>RaleoDru>r 

p^Tid. 

UkI 

ord.n»it 

H<>MG< 

Buit.Td'>  ^^. 

r.'».  J^ 
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Frcperiy  and  Income  in  18*73. 
In  January,  1872,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  ^io  inquire  into 
the  Property  and  Income  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  therein,  with  the  prospects  of  increase  and 
decrease,  and  to  report  the  losses  to  which  such  property  and  income  are 
applied.'  The  Commission  consisted  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Lord 
Frederick  Charles  Cavendish,  Baron  Clinton,  Hon.  John  William  Strutt, 
William  Henry  Bateson,  Bartholmew  Price,  and  Kirkman  Daniel  Hodg- 
een.  A  Report,  including  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Chancellors 
of  the  two  Universities,  the  Preliminary  Letters  addressed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  the  Forms  of  Return  respecting  all  external  and 
internal  sources  of  income  and  the  expenditures,  and  the  answers  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  was  submitted  to  Uie  Queen,  and  presented  by  her 
command  to  Parliament  in  July,  1874.  The  information  is  full  and  sati^ 
fiictory  in  all  respects,  except  the  extent  and  value  of  the  site,  buildings, 
and  equipment  used  by  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  each  University 
and  College  for  the  purposes  of  residence  and  instruction. 

I.    PROPERTY. 

1.  The  whole  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  two  Universities  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1872,  comprised  819,718  acres,  distributed  through  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales.     Of  these  lands 

7,683  acres  belonged  to  the  University  of  Oxford; 
184,764     "  "  "       Colleges  and  Halls  of  Oxford; 

2,445     "  M  44       University  of  Cambridge; 

124,826     ''  **  <<       CoUeges  of  Cambridge. 

S.  The  Universities  and  Colleges  hold  tithe  rent  charges  to  the  follow* 

ing  amount: — 

Oxford— University £1,224 

"         CoUegeB  and  Halls 83,238 

Cambridge— University 1.741 

"  Colleges 63,679 

8.  The  amount  of  stocks  and  shares  is  not  given,  but  the  annual  in* 

come  therefrom  is  given  for 

Oxford— University £13,086 

"         CoUeg^  and  Halls 26,426 

Cambridge — University 7,687 

"  OoUeges 19,314 

4.  The  number  of  beneBces  in  the  gift  of 

Oxford— University 5— net  income    £1,036 

Colleges  and  Hails 439—       "            187,659 

Cambridge— University 1 —       »»                   394  - 

Colleges 311—      "            135,016 

n.  INCOME. 

The  total  income  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  year  1871, 
was  £754,405.  Of  this  sum,  £665,601  was  for  corporate  use  (A),  and 
£88,803  subject  to  conditions  of  trust  (B),  distributed  as  follows  :— 

Oxford— University (A)£32,151— (B)£16,437 

"         Collejrea  and  Halla 230,836 —        36,417 

Cambridge— University 23,642 —        10.407 

Colleges 278,970—        27,640 
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External  Jncenne. 
The  revennes  arise  from  two  different  sources : 

1.  The  endowments  or  inropeft)' — desiipnAted  extemiL 

2.  Rents,  dues,  and  fees— ^esignsted  intemsl. 

The  external  income  oT'Olford  was  from 

VmimmMm. 

Lands £12,083 £170,990 

Houses 1,162....  26,833 

Tithe  Rems 480 t^\b2 

Other  Bent  Charges... 872 <092 

Stocks.  Shares,  Jtc 12,939 24,242 

Other  Property 1,494 13,574 

tSpstial  TBttdoawBsnt  of  JLead 6^89 

'Internal  Jheeme. 

TThe  internal  income  of  the  Unirersity  arises  Wholly 'from  taxation. 

At  Oxford  orrery  viember  of  ^e  Unfrersitj' pa^rs  £1  «nnnallj  to  (he 
UniTersity  Chest,  pajmble  in  four  eqaal  quarterly  payments.  Those  who 
rhvre  beenmdmttled  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.-oan-eompoond  their  does  by 
m  single  payment  The  whole  atrai  received  in  1 871  was  £14, 900.  There 
are  fees  for  matrientetion,  at  -all  examinations  and  on  gradoation,  whidi 
amounted  in  1871  to  £18,066. 

•The  internal  inoome  of  the  Collegea  and  fialte  -arisas  from  rente  of 
(TOOBS,  or  chambera  occopied ;  from  fees  on  ontranoe  and  graduation; 
frx>m  dues  paid  by  all  mesobers,  whether  reaideitt'or  non^reaident ;  from 
profits  of  buttery:  and 'kitchen ;  and  fr^em  oasval  paymenta. 

The  total  received  by  each  college  from  each  item  is  not  given,  except 
fit>m  tuition  paid  by  1,500  undergraduates,  which  for  Oxiard  was  £30,- 
761,  which  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  College  tatoraand  lectmws; 
and  firom  Cambridge  (18  out  of  the  17  colleges)  was  £26,413. 

m.  xxPESDrruBxs. 

1.  The  whole  amonnt  expended  by  the  UniverBily  of  Oxford  was 

£27,552,  and  of  Trust  Funds,  £15,883. 

For  Univeniitj  Officers,  Yice-Cbancellor,  Proctor. . . .  £3,350 

**   Ppoleeaora 4,648 

"^          "^         out  of  College  Income 6,694 

*^   Examiners  and  Examinations 2,397 

•*   Bodleln  Library 3,615 

-**         "      TrustFond 2,837                ' 

^  Bdeatiftc  Institutions ., 1,916              ] 

2.  The  largest  items  of  College  expenditures  are  as  follows : — 

1.  For  Heeds  of  Cblleges^  besides  Rent  of  Houses^  to. : 

19Collegesin  Oxford £30,543 

17  ""        Cambridge 20,415—50,958 

2.  For  F^ows,  besides  room  and  other  allowanoee: 

Oxford £101,171 

Cambridge 102,976  — .264,141 

8.  The  sum  paid  to  Scholars  and  Exhibitions  out  of  the  corpocate  in- 
come of  the  colleges  was  lor 

Oxford £26,226 

Cambridge 24,308—  60,634 

4.  The  sum  charged  from  the  management  of  estates  in  the  colleges  of 

Oxford £8,801 

Cambndce 6,906—  16,7aT 


TBS  UNIVE^OT  OP  o;:;70uiL  ^31 

mZVSJlSXTT   COLLM^X, 

•     ".  ■  "  ^  • 

UoiTtBttj  CoUefe  io  I87S  owaed  7,004  aciM  of  kad.  fraoi  vhieb  »  mt  imeot^j^  X7.4I4  .wm 
•eeeivcd.  Thia  iaooroe  wm  intntmd  Twin  oUmf  eoponte  ^Miureai  to  JC  11.(9^  ezdutiTC  ^ 
X2,XI3  from  tptciftl  Cfuit  funds  and  XIJBOO  from  Uiltioa  Am,  inakiiy  ft  toUl  oiT  ovor  XU,OpQ. 

or  tbo  tolfl  wponditaiM  (Xll^Htf) : 

Xl^IIO  WM  nU  talWilMlir.  X815  wm  pa)d  to.Colbgo  Sanrmnta. 

S.lfi4    »*         -      17  lCu>«a.  87    -         •<     Ubmry. 

1,191    "         **      SehoUn  and  ExhibHiom.  483    "         ^     Ifaioianaaea  oT  EUabluli- 

139    **         "      liaatan  and  Followa.  mooL 

HciTOH  omjLMmm, 

Mellon  Collafa  in  1871  ownad  13,490  aerw  of  land,  twa  wUek  1^  oft  MMPftl  ioaoan  wpt 
retamed  for  1871  at  X9,097— -increaMd  by  IneooiM  from  oCbor .  fiinds  to  X1T|796^  ^aefaiuv*  of 
X  1,353  from  tajcion, Jfce. 

Of  tbo  aipM^itaiw  for  1871 : 


£lJSgJ  was  p«U  to  CMIaga  Barranta. 
74    -         **      LIbraiy. 
1,M9    '•         **     Maintoooncaor  BrtaUiA- 


Xl,119  WM  paid  to  tha  Wardao, 
(L7S5    "         *«      93  Fdlowt. 
330    •«         *«     Seholara  and  Exblbitioaa. 
7^   «•        ••     JUnivonat/ PvAwofa. 

OUSft  GOIiL«0«. 

Tha  land*  balonfiiy  to  Orial  GoIoko  in  187S  amountad  to  t,165  aeiM,  yialdinf  an  ineoma, 
with  other  pvoparty,  of /15^1,  wbiok  wm  benaead  by  Moa  leota^oatnuiQa  and  fndiialloo 
Jf«  t»  Xlfi^5()fOL ' 
^  Oftbeezpendito>M<Xl«,709>: 
X8,339  WM  paid  to  the  Pioroat. 


X|8B  was  paid  to  Collega  Ot^mmJimMMjk*. 

4.e80    •«    ■     -      17  Fellowi.  »    **         "      Library. 

991    •*        «     SeMtnondBxMhiUMk  fii   «        «•     flateftplioiw,  Uoaotiona. 

JSO    ••         -     TuitocialFapd. 

rr.  JOHM*a  ooLLsas. 
Th^Coll^.ootba  Ut4»r  4an^  1879».ltfld  10,499  acrai  of  land^fiaai^  which  it  ioooi«ad  a  Mt 
income  of  jei2,0Q0.  whleh  was  iMtoasad  from  othar.aoocoM  to  JSsis/0L 
Of  the  expeoditanB, 


iB433  was  paid  to  tha  Tutorial  Fted  and  other 
Inistitations ; 
98  WM  paid  to  the  Ubrtry. 


Xl,853  wu  paid  to  the  PrMident ; 
9.019    "         '*     33  Fellows; 
1,735    **        •*    flehelanandJSkWMtiav; 

Tho  aaaail  Taloe  af  a  eaaiff  FclbarAip  is  aboat  iMflO,  and  Miw  fiMlowiliipi  dboat  XaO^ 

ooEFua  CHmian  coli.b«s. 

This  Collefe  owns  I7t09i  aevas  of  land,  from  which  an  iocome  of  JB}4|9«8  waa  dariffd  io  1811, 

and  which  wm  iociaasad  fsom  other  soaiaM  to  i518,000. 

Of  the  expeoditofes, 

Xl,350  WM  paid  to  the  President ;  Xl,900  wm  paid  to  University  ProlosBoii ; 
4,395    **         **     15  Fellows;  10    «*         **     Library; 

1,640    **         **     SchoUrsandEahlbi-  806   '*         **     Cole«e  «erTanls ; 

tioM;  flSS    "        **     Viea-Piaihleat,Oaaa»lte. 

XAODALSN  COLLaaS. 

Magdalea  College  holds  lands  to  the  anonat  of  97,000  aerM,  from  which  aa  fneoaaa  of  £11^^ 
is  deriYcd,  which  is  increased  by  other  wonm  to  X16.000->besidai  haldiaf  49  benafioM  of  the  act 
annual  Taloe  of  X90,460. 

Of  the  expenditure  (X33,000)  of  1871,  there  wm  paid— 

X9.504  to  the  President;  I  Xl,900  to  UniToraity  Pip|hwoii ; 

19,400  to  30  Fellows ;  |  138to  Iflitiiy.      ^^ 

9,895  to  ▼arioosBxhibition;  | 

■RAasnon  coLLsas. 

This  College  holds  6,S39  acras  of  land,  from  which  an  iacono  of  X3,S11  ww  darhrad  in  |871« 
which  was  increased  by  room  rant,  tuition,  fees,  Ifce^  to  ,aboat  ^13,000.  Besidai  .^8^540  ftoai  a 
Specisl  Fund.    Of  the  expendttora  for  1871 — 


XI, 4%  was  paid  to  the  Principal ; 
94)95    **         *«      19  Feltows ; 
853    "         **     Scholars  and  Bible  Clerk. 


X540  WM  paid  to  Tutorial  F^ad ; 
1,476   II        H     GogjeBirTa^; 
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CoUege  Property^  Income  and  Expenditures, 

•T.  rSTSa*!  COLLBAB. 

8L  Peter*!  College  owned  la  1873,  3,811  aertt,  jieldinf  %n  annual  net  incoaie  of  £7,019,  wliieh 
wai  increaied  from  other  aonreet  to  X1S,000. 
Of  the  expendhurw  (je8,(W3) : 


JCI.ISS  waa  paid  to  the  Master. 
8,461    -         "      llFellowt. 
353**         **      Scholar*  and  Eihibitiont. 
309    '*         •*     College  Offieett. 


JCSS9  wai  paid  to  Chapel  SerrieeL 
58    •*         ••      Lihrarj. 
SOS    a         M     ErtabtiduMot  of  CoUeft. 


CLAEB  COLLBOB. 

Clare  CoUege  In  1873  owned  4,937  aere*  of  land,  jieldiog  an  {neome  of  XI  1,099,  exeloMTe  of 


£1,397  from  rents,  fees.  Ace.,  and  £1,391  from  tnition. 

Of  the  expeoditares  (£13,317} : 

£1,017  was  paid  to  the  Master. 
4,481    •*  ••      18  Fellows. 

1,749    **         *«      Seholart  and  Eshibitioas. 


£430  was  paid  to  CoHcfe  OAeers. 
777    "         '*      Cotlefe  Benranta. 
47    "         "      Lihrary. 


oomriLLB  aud  caipi  collbob. 

This  CoUege  in  1873  owned  8,971  acres  of  land,  jielding  a  net  income  of  £13,990,  which 
Increased  by  room  rents,  fees,  tec,  £3,117,  and  £3,091  fur  tuition — making  a  total  of  £19,000. 
Of  the  toUl  expenditures  (£17,000) : 


£132  was  paid  to  College  Serrante. 
43    •*         *•      Lihrariei. 
035    **         **      Maintenanw  of  ErtaUiik- 
maat 

XIHO'a  COLLBOB. 


£875  was  paid  to  the  Master. 
8,013    *•         *'      33  Fellows. 
1.399    '*         **      Scholars  snd  ExhibiUoos. 
307    •*         "      College  Offlcers. 


King*s  College  Id  1873  owned  SS.00O  aeies  of  land,  yielding  £93,313;  inafeaied  by  iwrt^  diri- 

dends,  and  from  other  property  to  £35,931,  exehisiTe  of  tuition  bee. 

Of  the  total  expenditures  (£34,003)  : 

£3,056  was  paid  to  the  Provost. 
14.397    *•         **      47  FellowB. 
1,560    •'         *'      Schulers  and  Ezhibitiooi. 
1,448    '*         "      Resideat  Members. 


£736  wai  paid  to  College  OfBoeit. 
1,833    ««         **      Chapel  UMi  Chapel  Ser. 

13    **         **      Library. 
1,071    **         **      MainleoaMa  of  Estab. 


■T.  jobm'i  collbob. 

This  eoUega  in  1873  held  16,777  aeies  of  land,  yielding  a  net  income  of  £33«503,  which  wae 
increased  by  rents  from  houses  and  other  property  to  £35373 ;  to  this  was  added  fitMn  bee,  fcc, 
£9,877,  and  £6,377  from  tuition  of  nndergndnates— making  a  total  income  of  £50,058. 

Of  the  total  isxpeoditore  of  £49,000 : 

£1,934  was  paid  to  the  Master. 
19,499    *'  "      56  Fellows. 

6,838    **         *«      Scholars,  Bixars,  Ezh. 
603    •*         **     Tutorial  Fund. 


£1,060  was  paid  to  College  Ofllcer*, 
3,698    **         *•      College  Senrants. 

341    **         •*      Library. 
3,756    **         **      Mainteaaoeoof  Eetab. 


TRimTT   COLLBOB. 


Trinity  College  owns  18,940  acres  of  land,  yielding  a  net  income  of  £17,999,  whidi  is  in- 
creased  from  other  sources  (houses,  tithes,  tuition  of  undergraduates,  Acc^  to  £75,000. 
Of  the  expenditures : 


£3.670  was  paid  to  the  Master. 
18,371    **         "*      83FM10WS. 

3,163    **         "      Scholars  and  Exhibitiooe. 

4,361    **         '*      Foundation  Members. 


£1.330  was  paid  to  Examtnors  and  Profciioii. 
4,461    ^         **      College  Servaats. 
"         ••      Library. 


The  college  holds  the  advowson  of  63  benefices,  of  the  annual  Talne  of  £30.000,  and  to  tho 
eecond  and  third  presentation  to  two  other  beoeOoes  to  the  annnal  Tahw  of  £790  and  £300. 

The  value  of  the  buildings,  Masteff*s  Lodge  and  CoUege  ground,  can  he  Jodged  ftom  the  city 
assessment  of  £4.759. 

The  ennual  value  of  a  Senior  Fellowship  and  a  Laborer  FeUowship  is  £440 ;  of  a  *8ixteea' 
Fellowship,  £374 ;  of  a  Major  Fellowship.  £975 ;  and  of  a  Minor  Fellowship,  £330— beaidei 
oommons  and  certain  allowances  during  residence. 

A  tutorship  (3)  is  worth  about  £1,100  annuallv,  beaidea  £3,889  paid  to  3  totora.  13  aaaiatants, 
8  lecturers,  and  a  pralecior  in  Physiologr.  exclnsive  of  £471  paid  for  their  incidental  expenses. 

The  annual  value  of  a  minor  acholarsbip  varies  from  £50  to  £100,  and  of  a  fouodatloa  schol- 
arship about  £75. 

The  Library  received  about  £1,000  fiom  itntt  of  eoOego  ^amban,  and  qiaoial  fundi  net 
included  in  abova  axptnditara. 
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THB  UNIVEBSrnES  OF  OXFOBD  AND  CAMBRIDGB  ACT— 1877. 

PrtamJblU, 

Whereas  the  reyeimee  of  the  UnivenitieB  of  Oxford  and  Cambrid^  are  DOt 
adeq(tiate  to  the  full  discharse  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  respectively, 
and  it  is  therefore  expedient  tbat  provision  be  made  for  enabling  or  requiring 
the  colleges  in  the  respective  Universities  to  contribute  more  largely  out  of  their 
revenues  to  University  purposes,  especially  with  a  view  to  fariner  and  better 
instruction  in  art,  science,  and  other  brancnes  of  learning,  where  the  same  are 
not  taught,  or  not  adequately  taught,  in  the  University: 

And  whereas  it  may  be  requisite,  tor  the  purposes  adPoreeaid.  as  regards  each 
University,  to  attach  fellowships  and  other  emoluments  held  in  the  colleges  to 
offices  in  uie  University: 

And  whereas  it  is  also  expedient  that  provision  be  made  for  regulating  the 
tenure  and  advantages  of  fellowships  not  so  attached,  and  for  altering  the  con* 
ditions  on  which  the  same  are  held: 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  amend  in  divers  other  particulars  the  law 
relating  to  the  Universities  and  colleges. 

Clause  1  gives  the  title;  2,  the  interpretation;  and  S,  orders  the  appointment 

of  Commissioners. 

Oxford  Commissioners. 

4.  The  following  persons  are  hereby  nominated  the  University  of  Oxford 

CommissioQers: 

The  Right  Hon.  Roundell,  Baron  Selbome. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Thomas,  Earl  of  Redesdale. 

The  Right  Hon.  Montague  Bernard,  Doctor  of  (^vH  Law. 

The  Hon.  Sir  William  Robert  Grove,  one  of  the  Justices  of  Her  Majesty's 

Hiffh  CkHirt  of  Justice. 
The  Rev.  James  Bellamy,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Preddent  of  St  John's  CoUega. 
Heniy  John  Stephen  Smith,  Master  of  Arts,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometiy. 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  Esq.,  Master  of  Arts. 

Cambridge  Commissioners, 

5.  The  following  persons  are  hereby  nom'nated  the  University  of  Cambridge 
Commissioners: 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  Alexander  James 

Edmund  Cockbum,  Bart 
The  Right  Rev.  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  Right  Hon.  John  William,  Lord  Rayleigh. 
The  Ri^t  Hon.  Edward  Pleydell  Bouverie. 

George  Gkibriol  Stokes,  Master  of  Arts,  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Lady  Margaret  Ptofesdor  of 

Divinity. 
George  wirgman  Hemming,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  Master  of  Arts. 

Clause  6  provides  for  any  vacancies  among  the  Commissioners  being  filled  up 

by  the  Queen.    7.  Confirms  the  duration  of  the  Commission  to  the  end  of  1880, 

unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Queen  in  Council  from  time  to  time,  but  not 

beyond  1881.    8.  Provides  that  Lord  Selbome  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Oxford 

Commission,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Ju<%tice  of  the  Cambridge  Commission;  in 

their  absence  a  chairman  to  be  chosen  by  the  other  Commissioners  present; 

three  to  be  a  quorum.    9.  Provides  a  common  seal  to  be  judicially  noticed.  10. 

Vacancies  not  to  affect  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  Commission,  unless 

reduced  to  four,  when  their  powers  are  to  oeasa 

Statutes  for  University  and  CoUeges,~-Fower  for  University  and  Colleges  to 

make  Statutes^ 

1 1 .  Until  the  end  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  eight, 
the  University,  and  m  Oxford  a  college,  and  in  Cambr.djiie  the  gpverning  body 
of  the  colleg;e,  shall  have  the  like  powers  in  all  respects  of  makmg  statutes  for 
the  University  or  the  college,  and  of  making  statutes  for  altering  or  repealing 
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CoUege  Property^  Ihoame  and  Ezpendiiures. 

8L  Peter*!  College  owned  la  1873,  3,811  eeite,  jMdinf  ui  anoaal  net  income  of  £7,019,  wliieh 
wmi  inereeied  IVom  other  tooreet  to  X1S,000. 
Of  the  expenditare*  {£B,WS)  *. 


jei.133  wu  peid  to  the  Master. 
8,461    -         ••      llFeUowt. 
3S3    **         **      8ebokr»  end  Exhibitiont. 
309    **         •*     College  Offieert. 


£9S9  WM  paid  to  Chapel  SenrleeL 
58    •*         ••      Ubmrj. 
SOS    a         M     ErtebttduMot  of  CoUeft. 


CLARK  COLLBOB. 

Clare  CoUege  io  1873  owned  4,937  aerai  of  land,  jielding  an  income  of  XI  1,099,  ezeloalTe  of 


£1,397  from  rents,  fees,  he,,  and  X1,3S1  from  tuition. 

Of  the  expendilnrm  (£13,317) : 

£1,017  was  paid  to  the  Master. 
4,481    ••  •»      18  Fellows. 

1.749    '*         **      Scholars  and  Eshibitions. 


£430  was  paid  to  CoHcfe  Ofllcers. 
777    "  "      College  Benranta. 

47    "         «      Library. 


oomriLLB  aud  caipi  coixbob. 

This  CoUege  in  1879  owned  8,971  acres  of  land,  jielding  a  net  income  of  £13,990,  which 

increased  by  room  rents,  fees,  tec,  £3,117,  and  £9,091  fur  tuition — making  a  total  of  £19,000. 

Of  the  toUl  expenditures  (£17,000) : 

£875  was  paid  to  the  Master.  £132  was  paid  to  CoUege  Serranta. 

8ill3    *•         **      33  Fellows.  43    •*         *•      Libraries. 

1,399    '*         *•      Brholara  and  Exhibitions.  OSS    **         **      Mainteoaaee  of  ErtaUnk- 

307    ••  CoUege  OfBoers.  J  meat 
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King's  Colkge  la  1879  owned  95,000  aeies  of  land,  yieldinf  £98,919;  inafeaied  by  iwrt^  divi- 
dends, and  from  other  property  to  £35J91,  ezelnslTe  of  tuition  ftet. 
Of  the  total  expenditures  (£34,003)  : 

£3,056  was  paid  to  the  Provost. 
14.997    **         **      47  Fellows. 
1,560    *«         **      Scholars  and  Exhibitions. 
1,448    **         "      Resident  Members. 


£736  was  paid  to  College  OfBoeit. 
1,893    **         **      Chapel  and  Chapel  Ser. 

19    *         "      Library. 
1,071    *•         **      Mainteoaaee  of  EaUb, 


•T.  JOBM'i  COLLBOB. 

This  coUege  in  1873  held  16,777  acres  of  land,  yielding  a  net  ineome  of  £99,503,  which  waa 
increased  by  rents  from  houses  and  other  property  to  £35373 ;  to  this  was  added  from  6ee,  Itc, 
£9,877,  and  £6,977  from  tuition  of  nndergradnates— making  a  total  ineome  of  £50,058. 

Of  the  total  isxpenditnre  of  £49,000 : 

£1,934  was  paid  to  the  Master. 
19,499    *'  *'      56  Fellows. 

6,838    **         **      Scholars,  Bixars,  Exh. 
603    •*         **     Tutorial  Fund. 


£1,060  was  paid  to  College  OAoers, 
8,698    *«         *•      College  Servants. 

841    «*         "      Library. 
9,756    **         **      Maintenaoeoof  EstaU 


TRimTT   COLLBOB. 


Trinity  College  owns  18,940  acres  of  land,  yielding  a  net  income  of  £17,999,  whidi  is  in- 
creased  from  other  sources  (houses,  tithes,  tuition  of  undergraduates,  Ace.,)  to  £75,000. 
Of  the  expenditures : 


£3.670  was  paid  to  the  Master. 
18,371    "         "      83  Fallows. 

3,163    "         "      Scholars  and  Exhibitiooa. 

4,361    **         "      Foundation  Members. 


£1  j230  was  paid  to  Examiners  and  Proftmocs. 
4,461    **         **      Collage  Servants. 
"         *      Library. 


The  eolleie  holds  the  advowsoo  of  63  benefices,  of  the  annual  value  of  £80.000,  and  to  tho 
aecond  and  Uiird  presentation  to  two  other  beoeHoes  to  the  annual  value  of  £790  and  £900. 

The  value  of  the  buildings,  Mastef*s  Lodge  and  CoUege  ground,  can  be  Judged  ftom  the  ei^ 
assessment  of  £4.759. 

The  annual  value  of  a  Senior  Fellowship  and  a  Laborer  FeUowship  is  £440 ;  of  a  *  Sixteea  * 
Fellowflhip,  £374 ;  of  a  Major  Fellowship.  £975 ;  and  of  a  Minor  Fellowship,  £330— beaidea 
eommons  and  certain  allowances  during  residenoe. 

A  tutorship  (3)  is  worth  about  £1,100  annuallv,  besides  £3,889  paid  to  3  tutors.  13  awistants, 
8  lecturers,  and  a  pralector  in  Phyti(4ogy.  exclusive  of  £471  paid  for  their  incidental  expenses. 

The  annual  value  of  a  minor  scholaisnip  varies  from  £50  to  £100,  and  of  a  founitotloa  schol- 
arship abfHit  £75. 

The  Library  received  about  £1,000  from  fiots  of  eoOogo  chamhaia,  and  qiioial  ftindi  Mt 
included  in  above  expenditure. 
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THB  UNIVEBSrnES  OF  OXFOBD  AND  CAMBRIDGB  ACT— 1877. 

Preamble, 

Whereas  the  reyemifis  of  the  UniveraitieB  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  Dot 
adeouate  to  the  full  discharse  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  respectively, 
and  It  is  therefore  expedient  tbat  provision  be  made  for  enabling  or  requiring 
the  colleges  in  the  respective  Universities  to  contribute  more  largely  out  of  their 
revenues  to  Univernty  purposes,  especially  with  a  view  to  further  and  better 
instruction  in  art,  science,  and  other  brancnes  of  learning,  where  the  same  are 
not  taught,  or  not  adequately  taught,  in  the  University: 

And  whereas  it  may  be  requisite,  tor  the  purposes  adPoreeaid.  as  regards  each 
University,  to  attach  fellowships  and  other  emoluments  held  in  the  colleges  to 
offices  in  the  University: 

And  whereas  it  is  also  expedient  that  provision  be  made  for  regulating  the 
tenure  and  advantages  of  fellowships  not  so  attached,  and  for  altering  the  con* 
ditions  on  which  the  same  are  held: 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  amend  in  divers  other  particulars  the  law 
relating  to  the  Universities  and  colleges. 

Clause  1  gives  the  title;  2,  the  interpretation;  and  S,  orders  the  appointment 

of  Commissioners. 

Oxford  ComnUssUmen, 

4.  The  following  persons  are  hereby  nominated  the  University  of  Oxford 

Commissioners: 

The  Right  Hon.  Roundell,  Baron  Selbome. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Thomas,  Earl  of  Redesdale. 

The  Right  Hon.  Montague  Bernard,  Doctor  of  C^vH  Law. 

The  Hon.  8hr  William  Robert  Urove,  one  of  the  Justices  of  Her  Majesty's 

High  Court  of  Justice. 
The  Kev.  James  Bellamy,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  President  of  St  John's  College. 
Heniy  John  Stephen  Smith,  Master  of  Arts,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry. 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  Esq.,  Master  of  Arts. 

Cambridge  Cotntnissioners, 

5.  The  following  persons  are  hereby  nom'nated  the  University  of  Cambridge 
Commissioners: 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  Alexander  James 

Edmund  Cockbum,  Bart. 
The  Right  Rev.  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  Right  Hon.  John  WiUiam,  Lord  Rayleigh. 
The  Ri^t  Hon.  Edward  Pleydell  Bouverie. 

George  Gkibriel  Stokes,  Master  of  Arts,  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Lady  Margaret  Ptofesaor  of 

Divinity. 
George  Wirgman  Henmiing,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  Master  of  Arts. 

Clause  6  provides  for  any  vacancies  among  the  Conmiissioners  being  filled  up 

by  the  Queen.    7.  Confirms  the  duration  of  the  Commission  to  the  end  of  1880, 

unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Queen  in  Council  from  time  to  time,  but  not 

beyond  1881.    8.  Provides  that  Lord  Selbome  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Oxford 

Commission,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Ju<%tice  of  the  Cambridge  Conmiission;  in 

their  absence  a  chairman  to  be  chosen  by  the  other  Commissioners  present; 

three  to  be  a  quorum.    9.  Provides  a  common  seal  to  be  judicially  noticed.  10. 

Vacancies  not  to  affect  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  Commission,  unless 

reduced  to  four,  when  ttieir  powers  are  to  oeasei 

Statutes  for  University  and  CoUeges,~-Fower  for  University  and  Colleges  to 

make  Statutes, 

1 1.  Until  the  end  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  eighty 
the  Univeorsity,  and  m  Oxfcntl  a  college,  and  in  Cambr.dji^e  the  gpveming  body 
of  the  college,  shall  have  the  like  powers  in  all  respects  of  malang  stetutes  for 
the  Univernty  or  the  college^  and  of  making  statutes  for  altering  or  repealing 
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■tatotes  made  by  ffaem,  as  ore,  fit>ni  and  after  the  end  of  that  rear,  ocmfeired 
on  the  Cotmnisaanera  by  this  act;  but  every  itatnte  so  made  Aan  be  laid  before 
the  Commlwionergy  and  the  aune,  if  approved  b^  the  Commisalonei  s  by  writing 
under  their  seal,  but  not  otherwise,  uall  be  deeta^  to  be  al  aUitiit^  made  by 
the  Comm  ssioDerSy  and  hhall  be  proceeded  on  and.  if  and  as  far  as  the  same  m 
not  disallowed  as  in  this  act  provided,  iball  have  enectacoording^y. 

I^noerfbr  CommiasUmen  to  makB  Statutes  far  IMittnMjf  and  Colleges. 

13.  PVom  and  after  the  snd  of  the  year  cn^  thnumnd  eight  hundred  emd 
seventy  eight,  the  Conuoissiantani  may  by  yirtoB  of  this  acC  and  sidiject  and 
aooonung  to  the  provisions  thereof,  nake  statutes  for  fiie  Univers'ty  and  for 
any  college,  and  for  altering  or  repealing  statutes  made  by  the  Ccnnmis- 
sioners,  and  may  exerdae  those  powers  from  time  to  time  with,  teferenoe  to  the 
Univenity  and  to  any  ooUege. 

Limitation  of  Fifty  7ear& 

IS.  ^nie  Gommisstoneiv  Aall  not  maks  a  stetutB  altBrfaigflie  trusts  of  a  Uni- 
verity  or  college  emolument,  unless  tfa^instrument  of  foundation  or  of  endow- 
ment thereof  was  nude  or  execated  more  than  ftfty  yeare  before  the  paasing 
of  t^iis  act:  but  nothing  in  t^is  section  rhal!  nrevent  the  ComrnisBionerB  from 
making  a  statute  increasing  the  endownnnt  of  any  Univenity  or  coUsge  emol- 
nment,  or  otherwise  improving  the  position  of  tbeholder  thsseol 

Regard  to  Main  Design  of  Founder. 

14.  TheOommliBsionen,  in  making  tbe  statute  affecting  a  XTniversity  or  college 
emohment,  shall  have  regard  to  tro  main  design  of  the  foonder,  eroept  whm 
the  same  has  ceased  to  be  observed  before  the  passing  of  ttiis  act,  or  vmere  the 
trusts  of  the  emoinment  have  been  altered  in  substance  by  or  under  any  dtber 
act. 

Provision  for  Eduoaltianf  Religion,  Ae. 

15.  The  CdmmliBioberB,  in  mBkfng  a  statute  for  the  University  or  a  ooOeM, 
shall  have  regard  to  the  interests  of  education,  religion,  learning,  and  researcn, 
and  in  the  casoof  astatute  foracoDegeshall  have  regard,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  those  interests  within  the  college,  as  far  as  may  appear  to  them  requitfte. 

Objects  of  Statvies  for  University. 

IS.  With  a  view  to  further  and  better  instruction  in  art  science,  and  other 
branches  of  learning,  the  Commissioners,  in  statutes  nmde  by  them  for  the 
Universities,  may  from  time  to  time  make  provision  for  the  following  purposes, 
or  any  oC  them: 
(1.)  For  requiring  the  several  coUeges,  or  any  of  tbem,  to  make  oontribntion 
out  dt  iheir  revenues  for  Un^ersity  purposes,  regard  being  first  had  to 
the  wants  of  the  several  oolleges  in  tneiiwelves  for  ediicwlaonal  and 
other  collegiate  purposes : 
(2L>  For  coosoUdating'  any  two  or  more  profef  sorships  or  leetoradiips: 
&. )  For  erecting  andendo  wing  professorships  or  lectureships: 
(4  \  For  incTBasing  the  endowment  of  any  professorship  or  lectureship: 
(|5.)  For  altering  the  conditions  of  eligibinty  and  mode  of  dection  to  ally 

profenonmip  or  public  readership: 
(6.)  For  providing  retiring  pensioui  for  professors  and  pid)lic  readers: 
(7.)  For  providing  new  or  improving  exiPting  buildings  libraries,  oollectionfl^ 
or  apparatus  for  any  purpose  ooonecte  t  with  the  instructifla  of  any 
menroers  of  the  University,  or  witb  research  in  any  art  or  science,  and 
for  maintaining  the  same : 
(8.)  For  diminishing  the  expense  of  University  education  by  founding  scfaol- 
arsbips  tename  by  unattached  stcdeots  not  numbers  of  any  college,  (sr 
by  paying  salaries  tj  ^e  teachers  of  such  students,  or  otherwise;: 
(9.)  For  fcnmdiug  and  endowing  scbolandiips,  exhibitions,  and  prizes  for 

encourascement  of  proficiency  fa  any  art  or  science : 
(10.)  For  mo  lifV  i^  the  trusts  of  nnv  University  endowment  foundatfon.  or 
gif  b,  or  of  any  profesBorship,  (ectu^esh  p,  scholarahip,  ofiOce,  or  institu- 
tion, in  or  coonected  witb  the  Universiry,  as  far  as  the  Commis- 
son  ra  fhnk  the  nKxliacaWon  thereOt  necessary  or  expedient  for 
giv  n^  offe  t  to  ^tatute)i  made  by  them  for  any  purpo83  in  this  act 
mentioned: 
(11.)  For  altering  or  repealing  any  statute,  ordinance,  or  regulation  of  the 
Univeriity,  and  iubit.tu2ing  or  aiding  any  statute  for  or  to  the  same. 
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OtijeeU  of  SMmUipur  OoOtgeB  in  ^gmmtoeM, 

17.  Tlie  Commiasioiien.  in  stetates  made  hj  them  for  a  college,  may  from 
tiioa  to  time  make  proyisioii  lor  the  foUowiog  prnpotei  relatire  to  the  college^ 
oraoyof  them: 

<1.)  For  altering  and  regulating  the  conditions  of  eligibility  or  appointment 
to  any  emotument  or  omoe  held  in  the  coUegeu  the  mode  or  election  or 
appointment  thereto,  and  the  length  and  oonaitions  of  tenure  thereof^ 
and  for  providing  a  pension  for  a  holder  thereof: 

(2.)  For  eonsoudatihig  any  two  or  more  emoluments  held  in  the  college: 

(3.)  For  dividing,  siiapendinft  or  soppresBing  any  emolument  held  in  th»> 
college: 

(4.)  For  atmching  any  eroohunent  held  in  or  connected  with  the  college  to 
any  oJDoe  in  the  college,  on  such  tenure  as  to  the  Commi«8ioner8  seems 
fit,  and  for  attarhing  tu  the  emolument,  in  connection  with  the  ofBoe, 
conditions  of  reddenoe,  study,  and  dui^,  or  any  of  them: 

(jlk)  For  affording  further  or  better  instruction  in  any  art,  science^  or  other 
branch  of  baming: 

(flu)  For  providing  new  or  improving  existing  buildings,  libraries,  collections^ 
or  apparatus,  for  any  purpose  conne<^ed  with  instruction  or  research 
in  any  art  or  sdenee,  aind  tor  maintrfiinfng  the  same: 

ft.)  For  diminishing  the  expense  of  education  in  the  college: 

ifik)  For  alterinff  or  repealing  any  statute,  by  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation 
of  the  college,  and  substituting  or  adaing  any  statute,  by-law^  ordi- 
nance, or  regulation  for  or  to  the  same. 

ProvisUm  for  BeligUms  Instruction^  cfe. 

18L  The  Commissioners,  in  statutes  made  bv  them  for  a  collm.  shall  mako 
provision,  as  far  as  may  appear  to  them  reau»:te»  Cor  the  due  fulfllment  of  the 
requisition«i  of  sections  five  and  six  of  the  Universities  Te«ts  Act,  1($71  ireluting 
to  religious  iuatmction  and  to  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer);  but  they 
shall  not  make  the  entering  into  Holy  Orders  or  the  taking  of  any  test  a  condi- 
tion of  the  holding  of  any  headship  or  fellowship  to  which  that  condition  is 
not  at  the  passing  of  this  act  attached. 

Objects  of  Statutes  for  OoUeges  in  BeUUion  to  University. 

19.  The  Commissioners,  in  statutes  made  by  them  for  a  college^  may  from 
time  to  time  make  provision  for  the  following  purposes  relative  to  the  Univer* 
,  or  any  of  them: 

.)  For  annexing  any  emolument  held  in  the  college  to  any  dBoe  in  the 
University,  on  sodi  tenure  as  to  the  Commissioneni  seems  fit,  and  for 
attaching  to  the  emolument,  in  connection  with  the  office,  conditions 
of  residence,  study,  and  duty,  or  any  of  them: 

(3.)  For  assigning  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  college  for  encouragement 
of  instruction  in  the  University  in  any  art  or  science,  or  for  the  main- 
tenance and  benefit  of  persons  of  known  ability  and  learning,  studying 
or  making  researches  in  any  art  or  science  in  the  University,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  statutes  made  by  them  for  the 
University: 

(8.)  For  modifying  the  trusts  of  any  college,  endowment,  foundation,  or  gift^ 
affecting  or  relating  to  the  Univerfrity,  as  far  as  the  Cominssioners 
think  the  modification  thereof  necessary  or  expedient  for  giving  eifect 
to  statutes  made  by  them  for  the  University. 

Increase  of  or  Additional  Incoms  to  be  Regarded, 

90.  The  Commissioners,  in  making  a  statute  affecting  a  University  or  college 
emolument,  may,  if  they  thmk  it  expedient,  take  into  account  any  prospective 
increase  of  ihe  income  of  the  emolument,  or  any  prospective  addition  to  the 
revenues  of  the  University  or  college,  and  make  pi-ovitoon  for  the  appUcation 
of  that  increase  or  addition. 

Power  to  AUow  Continuanee  of  VtAwnUxry  Aiyme»t& 

9t.  Nothing  in  or  done  under  this  act  shall  prevent  the  Commissioners  from 
making  in  any  statute  made  by  them  for  a  college  such  provisions  as  they  thmk 
expedient  for  the  continuance  of  anv  voluntary  payment  that  has  been  used 
to  be  made  out  of  the  revemies  of  the  college  in  connection  with  the  collegB 
estates  or  property. 


sity. 
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ProvUionfor  AecounU,  Audit,  dbc 

82.  The  CommiBBioiien,  in  statutes  made  by  them,  shall  make  prorislaii— 

(1.)  For  the  form  of  acooants  of  the  University  and  of  a  college  relating  to 
funds  administered  either  for  general  purposes,  or  in  trust,  and  for  the 
audit  thereof: 

(2L)  For  the  publication  of  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  money 
raised  under  the  borrowing  powers  of  toe  Uniyenity  or  of  a  college. 

Union  of  Colleges  arid  Holla  or  Combination  for  Edueation, 

28.  The  Commisfiioners,  in  statutes  made  by  them,  may  make  provision  for 

the  complete  or  partial  union  of  two  or  more  colleges,  or  of  a  college  and  a 

hall,  or  of  two  or  more  halls,  or  tor  the  oiganisation  of  a  combined  educational 

system  in  and  for  two  or  more  colleges  or  hall?,  provided  applicati(in  in  that 

behalf  is  made  to  the  CSommitsioners  on  the  part  of  each  college  and  hall,  aa— 

(1.)  In  the  case  of  a  college  in  Oxford,  by  a  reeolutlon  naraed  at  a  general 

meeting  of  the  college,  specially  summoned  for  this  purpose,  by  the 

votes  oi  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  number  of  persons  present  and 

voting,  with  the  consent  in  writiDg  of  the  Viator  o^  the  college: 

(2.)  In  the  case  of  a  hall,  by  a  resolution  of  the  hebdomadal  coancil«  with  the 

consent  in  writing  d  the  Visitor  and  of  the  Principal  of  the  hall: 
^)  In  the  case  of  a  college  in  Cambridge,  by  a  resolution  ^Mssed  at  a  gi^ieral 
meeting  of  the  governing  body  of  the  coUege,  qpecially  summoned  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  case  of  an  application  for  complete  union,  the 
resolution  being  passed  by  the  votes  of  not  less  than  tipo  thirds  of  the 
number  ef  persons  present  and  voting. 

24.  Provides  for  transferring  the  canonry  of  Ely  firom  the  Greek  Profes- 
sorship of  Cambridge  to  a  professorship  of  a  theological  or  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter. 25i  Saves  the  rights  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  respect  to  endow- 
ments of  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Oreek,  Hebrew,  or  Divinity.  26.  Allows 
the  Commissioners  to  modify  the  trusts  of  the  Dixie  foundation  at  Emmanuel 
College.  27.  Saves  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  headship  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge.  28.  Commissioners  to  give  notice,  three  weeks  at  least, 
exclusive  of  vacations,  to  the  governing  bodies  of  Universities  or  colleges  of 
any  proposed  new  statute,  and  to  take  into  consideration  any  representation 
thereon.  29.  Any  new  statute  to  be  published  one  month  before  final  adop- 
tion. 80.  Commissioners  may  suspend  elections.  81.  Saves  vested  interests. 
82.  Provides  for  taking  evidence  on  oath  and  the  production  of  documents. 

Bjwer  in  Cambridge  for  ChaneeUor  to  Settle  Daybts  in  Statutes, 

88.  If  any  doubt  arises  with  respect  to  the  true  meaning  of  any  statute  made 
by  the  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Cambridi^,  the  Council  of  the 
Senate  may  apply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  for  the  time  being,  and 
he  may  declare  in  writing  the  meaning  of  the  statute  on  the  matter  submitted 
to  him,  and  his  dedaration  shall  be  registered  by  the  resistrarv  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  tbe  meaning  of  the  statute  as  therein  declared  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  true  meaning  the;  eof. 

Representation  of  Colleges,— EXedbUm  of  Commissioners  by  Colleges, 

84.  Eight  weeks  at  least  (exclusive  of  any  University  vacation)  before  the 
Commissioners,  in  the  first  instance,  enter  on  the  consideration  of  a  statute  for 
a  college,  they  shall,  by  writing,  under  their  seal,  c^ve  notice  to  the  college, 
and  in  Oxford  to  the  Visitor  oi  the  college,  or  of  their  intention  to  do  so. 

In  Oxford  tbe  college,  and  in  Cambric^  the  eoverning  body  of  the  ccdlege, 
at  any  time  after  rec^pt  of  the  notice,  may,  at  an  ordinary  general  meeting, 
or  at  a  general  meeting  specially  summoned  for  this  purpose,  elect  three 
persons  to  be  Commissioners  to  represent  the  college  in  relation  to  the  tn«ir  wg 
by  the  Commissioners  of  statutes  lor  tbe  college. 

If  during  the  continuance  of  the  Commission  a  vacancy  happens  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  among  the  persons  so  elected,  the  same  may  be  fiilea 
up  by  a  like  election;  and  so  from  time  to  time. 

Each  person  entitled  to  vote  at  an  election  shall  have  one  vote  for  every  place 
to  be  ttien  filled  by  election,  and  may  give  his  votes  to  one  or  more  of  tlie  can- 
didates for  election,  as  he  thinks  fit 
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The  penom  elected  by  a  college  fhall  be,  to  all  intents,  CommiflBioiMn  in 
relation  to  the  making  by  the  CommivioQerB  of  statntee  for  the  college,  before 
and  after  the  making  thereof,  but  not  further  or  otherwige,  aare  that  they  shall 
not  be  deemed  CommiBsionerB  for  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
requiiing  four  Conmiiasionen  to  be  actiug  and  three  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting. 

Sfi.  Commissionera  to  give  college  under  consideration  fourteen  days'  notice 

of  any  meeting.    30.  Validity  of  Commissioners'  acts  not  to  be  affected  by  the 

failure  of  any  person  elected  to  attend  meetings. 

SchooU.— Notice  to  Ooveming  Body  of  School^  dte, 

87.  If  in  any  case  the  Commissioners  contemplate  making  a  statute  abolishing 
any  right  of  preference  in  elections  to  any  college  emolument  lawfully  belong- 
ing to  and  enjoyed  by  any  sch<w)l,  individually  named  or  designated  in  any 
instrument  of  foundation,  they  shall,  two  montiis  at  least  before  adopting  any 
final  resolution  in  that  behalf,  give  notice,  by  writing  under  their  seal,  to  the 
governing  bo<ly  of  the  sobooL  or  to  the  master  of  the  school  on  bebali  of  the 
governing  body,  and  to  the  Cnarity  Commissioners,  of  the  proposed  statute. 

Where  the  emolument  is  not  a  fellowship,  by-fellowship,  or  studentship,  the 
Commissioners  shall  not  make  the  proposed  statute  if  witnln  two  months  after 
receipt  of  that  notice  by  the  governing  body,  master,  or  principal,  two  thirds 
of  the  Roveming  body,  or  two  thirds  of  the  aggregate  body  composed  of  the 
several  governing  bodies  of  several  schools  interested,  or  if  within  two  months 
after  the  receipt  of  that  notioe  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  those  Commis- 
sioners, by  writinjc  under  their  respective  hands  or  seal,  dissent  from  the  pro- 
posed statute,  on  the  erouud  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  school  or  schools 
aafiaplace  or  places  of  learning  and  edncation. 

WTiere  fellowships  or  studentships  are  tenable  in  a  coll^|;e  by  undergraduates, 
and  the  fellowships  or  studentships  of  the  college  are  divided,  or  proposed  to 
be  divided,  into  elder  and  vounger,  the  elder  only  shall  be  deemed  to  be  fellow" 
ships  or  studentships  withm  thu  section. 

Provision  for  Case  of  Contingent  Right 

8S.  The  governing  body  of  a  school  having  a  right  of  preference  contingently 
only  en  the  failure  of  fit  objects  from  some  other  school  entitled  to  and  in  the 
enjoymertt  of  a  prior  right  of  preference  shall  not  have  the  power  of  dissent 
from  a  proposed  statute  under  tois  act. 

S9.  Makes  tho  governing  body  of  a  school  a  corporation. 

Statutes  for  Schools  Dissented  from, 

40.  The  Commissioners  shall  send  to  the  Secretary  of  State  every  statute  re 
lating  to  a  school  proposed  by  them  and  dlsiented  from  as  aforesaid  (unless  an* 
other  statute  has  been  substituted),  and  it  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament 

Provision  respecting  Right  of  Preference  when  retained  by  School. 

4t.  Every  rieht  of  preference  retained  by  or  for  a  school  under  this  act  shall 
be  subject  to  all  statutes  from  time  to  time  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  college  emolument,  to  which  the  right  relates,  more 
conducive  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  coU^^  and  school,  or  ror  the  purpose  of 
throwing  the  emolument  open  to  general  or  extended  competition^  on  any  va- 
cancy for  which  no  candidate  or  claimant  of  sufficient  merit  oilers  nimself  firom 
any  school  entitled. 

Universities  Committee  of  Privy  CouneiL 

42.  There  shall  be  a  committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  CouncU,  styled  the 
Universities  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  (m  this  act  referred  to  as  the 
Universities  Conmiittee). 

The  Universities  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President  for  the  time  being 
of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  for  the  time  being,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  the  time  being,  if  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  the  time  being,  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Connol,  and  such  other  member  or  two  members  of  the  Piivy 
Council  as  Her  Majesty  from  time  to  time  thinks  fit  to  appoint  in  that  behalj; 
that  other  membor,  or  one  at  least  of  those  two  other  members,  behtig  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  (^ounciL 

The  powers  and  duties  o(  the  Universities  Committee  may  be  exercised  and 
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difldiafsed  by  1117  three  or  more  of  the  memben  of  the  oomnittee,  one  of 
whom  flDall  be  the  Lord  Chenoellor  or  a  member  of  the  Judieiftl  Cooimittee. 

48.  New  statatei  to  be  pobUahed  in  the  I^andon  OwuIUb.  4C  Three  months 
allowed  for  petitionliig  the  Qaeen  is  Connoil  for  diaallowaiioeb  4&  New  itat- 
ote  may  be  referred  to  Universitiee  Ck)minittee  of  Pri^y  Coancil.  46l  Which 
may  disallow  the  same,  or  refer  it  back  to  Commissioii  for  reoooaideratioiL 
47.  Statute  not  disallowed  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  4a  Whioh  may  die- 
allow  the  same  within  twelve  weeks,  exeliisiTe  of  any  reeees.  49.  Pnblicafcioii 
of  notice  in  the  Londoi^  QaxetU  soffldent  evidenoe  of  the  statute  having  been 
laid  before  Parliament. 

E^€dt  of  8tahUe8,^8taUUe»  to  be  Binding  and  Sff<$otyaL 

60.  Brery  etatote  made  by  the  CommUBlonere,  gasetted  and  not  dlsalTOwed, 
or  the  part  thereof  not  dieaUowed  (as  the  case  may  be),  shall  be  binding  on  the 
University  and  on  every  college,  and  shall  be  effBCtoal  notwithstanmng  any 
instroment  of  foundation  or  any  Act  of  Parliament,  decree,  order,  statine,  or 
other  instrument  or  thing  constituting  wholly  er  in  part  an  instrument  of 
foundation,  or  conflrminK  or  varjring  a  foundation  or  endowment,  or  other- 
wise regulating  the  University  or  a  collegei 

Alteration  of  l^atvte9.^Bjwer  for  Univergttff  to  alter  Staiuiee^  So, 

61.  A  statute  made  by  the  Coma^issioners  for  the  University  shall,  after  the 
oever  of  the  powers  of  the  Conmiissioners  be  subject  to  alteration  by  statute 
made  by  the  University. 

Batoer  for  Collegee  to  aUer  Statutes,  dbe, 

69.  A  statute  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  a  coUeee.  and  any  statute,  or- 
dinance, or  regulation  made  by  or  In  relation  to  a  college  under  any  fornix 
act,  shall,  after  the  cesser  of  the  powers  of  the  Commianoners,  be  subject  to 
alteration  by  ordinance  made  by  the  college,  the  same  being  passed,  at  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  college  specially  summoned  for  this  purpose,  by  the  votes 
of  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  number  of  persons  present  and  yoting. 

But  where  a  btatute  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  a  college  affects  toe  Uni- 
Tenity,  the  same  shall  not  be  subject  to  alteration  under  this  seoti<m  ezoepi 
with  the  consent  of  the  University. 

Conflrmtxtion  or  Dieallowanoe  of  altering  Stahttes, 

68.  Every  statute  or  ordinance  made  by  the  University  or  a  college  under 
either  of  the  two  next  preceding  sections  of  this  act  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Queen  in  Council,  and  be  proceeded  on  as  if  it  were  a  statute  made  by  the  Com- 
missionera,  with  the  subsutution  only  of  the  Univervitv  or  the  college  for  the 
Commissioners  in  the  provisions  of  tnis  act  in  that  behalf;  and  the  same,  if  and 
as  far  as  not  disallowed,  shall  be  as  binding  and  effectual  as  a  statute  made  by 
the  Commissioners. 

But  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  an  ordinance  so  made  by  a  college,  whfdi 
might  have  been  made  by  the  college  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  be  laid 
bmre  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Oovemment  of  CoUegee  in  Oxford—Limit  on  Votee  of  Fdlowe, 

64.  If  at  any  time  in  a  college  in  Oxford  the  number  of  fellows  not  bedding 
an  office  in  the  college  or  in  the  University  exceeds  one  third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  voters,  the  junior  of  the  fellows  not  so  holding  office,  if  elected  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  tote  in  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege until  the  number  of  those  fellows  is  reduced  to  mie  third  er  leas,  and  m 
ffom  dme  to  timeu 

TtfiB.—Saving  for  Tests  Act. 

66.  Nothing  in  this  act  diall  be  construed  to  repeal  any  provisloli  of  the  Unl- 
'yendties  Tests  Act,  1871. 

Operation  of  Tests  Act  as  regards  Theologioal  Qfflees, 

60.  Where  the  Commisiiooers,  by  any  statute  made  by  them,  ereot  or  endow 
an  office  declared  by  them  to  require  in  the  incumbent  thereof  the  possession 
of  theological  learning,  the  Universities  Teets  Act,  1871,  shall,  with  reference 
to  that  statute,  be  real  and  have  effect  as  if  the  statute  bad  been  made  before^ 
and  was  in  operatioii  at  the  passing  of  the  Uniyersities  Tests  Act,  1871. 
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Proposed  Eefarms  and  Extension  from  WWiin — 187t. 

In  1878,  a  Committee  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  qaestions  connected  with  the  extension  and  better  endow- 
ment of  the  Professoriate;  and  in  May,  1877,  the  Council  prepared  for 
the  consideration  of  Convocation  a  statement  of  the  requirements  of  the 
University,  based  upon  the  inquiries  of  this  and  other  committees,  both 
as  to  buildings  and  teachers. 

As  regards  public  teaching,  the  Comicil  are  of  opinion — 1.  That  it  is  desirable 
that  a  class  of  Readers  shoald  be  established  in  addition  to  Professors.  2.  That 
such  Readerships  should  be  tenable  with  College  tutorships  and  lectureships. 
3.  That  the  emoluments  of  a  Reader  should  not  be  less  than  £400  a  year.  4. 
That  a  Reader  should  reside  during  three  terms  of  not  less  than  eight  weeks 
each,  and  should  give  not  less  than  sixteen  lectures  in  each  term,  except  for 
special  reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  Yice-Chancellor.  5.  That  a  Reader  should 
give  private  instruction  live  hours  a  week  during  his  residence,  and  hold  exam- 
mations  in  the  subjects  of  his  lectures.  6.  That  a  Reader  should  bold  his  office 
lor  seven  years,  and  should  be  re-eligible. 

In  the  departments  connected  with  the  School  of  Liters  Humaniores,  the 
Council  recommend  the  establishment  of— 1.  Two  Readerships  in  Philosophy. 

2.  An  additional  Professorship  and  an  additional  Readership  in  Ancient  History. 

3.  An  additional  Professorship  of  the  Classical  Languages.    4.  Four  Readerships 
in  Classical  Subjects.     5.  A  Professorship  of  Classical  Arciiseologv. 

In  the  department  of  Modem  History,  the  Council  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of— 1.  A  Professorship  of  Indian  History.  2.  A  Professorship  of  English 
Literature.  3.  Two  Readerships  in  Modern  History,  and  a  Reader^ip  in  Polit- 
ical Economy.  4.  The  appointment  of  an  occasional  Reader  in  Northern  An- 
tiquities. The  Council  recommend  that,  contiidering  the  probability  of  a  fbrther 
development  of  the  study  of  Modem  History  in  the  University,  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  in  this  department  to  the  expediency  of  making  additional 
provision  for  strengthening  the  staff  of  Professors  and  Readers^  and  for  the 
appointment  of  Professors  extraordinary. 

In  the  department  of  Jurisprudence,  having  in  view  the  needs  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Honor  School  of  Jurispmdouce,  tl>e  Council 
recommend  the  establishment  of— 1.  A  Professorship  of  Oriental,  and  specially 
Indian,  Law.  2.  Two  or  more  Reader8hip)s,  one  of  which  should  be  in  Roman 
Law,  and  one  in  Englisli  Law.  They  also  recommend,  in  the  case  of  the  Law 
Professors,  that  residence  should  be  required  so  soon  as  their  chairs  shall  have 
been  adequately  endowed ;  but  tiiey  think  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
secure  the  services  of  lecturers,  not  necessarily  resident,  in  addition  to  the  resi- 
dent Professors  and  Readers. 

In  the  department  of  Mathematics,  the  Council  recommend  the  establishment 
of— 1.  An  additional  Professorship  of  Pure  Matliematics,  and  two  Readerships. 
2.  An  additional  Professorship  of  Applied  Mathematics,  and  two  Readerships. 

In  regard  to  the  department  of  Natural  Science,  the  Council  consider  that 
the  following  Professorships  are  required  for  the  subject  of  Biology : — (a)  Bot- 
any, (6)  human  and  comparative  vertebrate  anatomy,  U)  invertebrate  anatomyy 
(d)  physiology  and  hygiene,  (e)  the  Regius  and  Clinical  Professorships  of  Medi- 
cine to  remain,  but  restrictions  upon  the  choice  of  persons  as  Professors  to  be 
removed.  To  satisfy  this  requirement,  the  establishment  of  one  new  Chair  and 
some  rearrangement  of  the  existing  Professorships  would  be  necessaiy.  That 
from  time  to  time  a  person  should  be  appointed  as  an  Extraordinary  Professor 
to  deliver  lectures  upon  the  Anthropological  collection. 

They  recommend  the  ultimate  appointment  of  a  second  Professor  of  Physici^ 
with  the  requisite  laboratories  and  apparatus,  and  meanwhile  additional  demon- 
strators They  also  advise  a  Professorship  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  a 
second  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  with  suitable  laboratories,  apparatU8»  and 
assistants,  and  one  assistant  or  demonstrator  in  permanent  charge  of  the  Geo- 
logical collections  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Geology. 

As  to  Oriental  languages,  the  CouncU  recommend — 1.  That  a  new  Profe880^ 
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slilp  or  Readership  in  some  branch  of  Semitic  learning  should  be  established. 
2.  That  the  subjects  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Persian  should  be  assigned  to  the 
two  Arabic  Chairs.  3.  That  there  should  be  an  occasional  Readership  in  Ethi- 
opia 4.  That  Professors  should  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity 
may  offer,  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  languages  and  antiquities  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  such  appointments  to  be  for  life,  but  the  Professorships  to  be  ter- 
minable on  each  vacancy. 

For  teacliing  Indian  subjects  the  Council  recommend — 1.  That  there  should 
be  a  teaclier  of  Telugu,  not  necessarily  resident,  but  who  might  come  to  read 
with  his  pupils  once  or  twice  a  week.  2.  That  there  should  be  a  reader  of  In- 
dian Law,  unless  the  Professorship  of  Oriental,  and  specially  Indian,  Law, 
recommended  under  the  head  of  Jurisprudence,  be  established.  3.  Tliat  there 
should  be  a  Professor  of  Persian,  unless  one  of  the  Professors  of  Arabic  under- 
take that  subject.  ^ 

New  Modt  of  AppoinHng  Professors  and  Readers, 

The  Council  recommend  that  Boards  should  be  constituted  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Professors  and  Readers.  Each  of  these  electing  Boards  might 
comprise  (1)  the  Vice-chancellor;  (2  and  3)  Two  Members  of  Convocation 
chosen  for  a  terra  of  years,  one  by  Congregation  and  one  by  the  Hebdomadal 
Council,  and  serving  on  all  Boards  connected  with  some  one  department  of 
study ;  (4)  a  Professor  deputed  on  the  occasion  of  each  election  by  the  Pro- 
fessors and  Readers  in  the  department;  (5)  a  person  occupying  an  eminent 
official  position  in  connection  with  literature  or  science  outside  tlie  University 
— t.g.^  a  Professor  in  pari  materia  in  tlie  University  of  Cambridge,  or,  in  the 
case  of  Natural  Science,  the  President  of  one  of  the  learned  societies.  In  the 
case  of  any  Professorship,  of  which  the  endowment  is  wholly  or  mainly  sup- 
plied by  any  College,  it  will  probably  be  convenient  that  the  College  should  be 
represented  on  the  electing  Board. 

Special  Professorships  for  Life  or  l\srm  of  Tears. 

The  Council  further  recommend  that,  in  the  interests  of  learning  and  science, 
a  fund  should  be  formed  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a  small  Board ;  that 
this  Board  should  have  power  to  assign  Professorships  for  life  or  for  a  term  of 
years  to  persons  who  have  obtained  eminence,  or  who  are  obtaining  eminence, 
m  particular  branches  of  study,  whether  such  branches  of  study  are  or  are  not 
recognized  in  the  University ;  and  that  tlie  Professorships  thus  specially  created 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  terminate  with  the  tenure  of  the  persons  for  whom 
they  were  created.  Out  of  this  fund  also  persons  of  high  literary  or  scientific 
eminence  might  be  remunerated  for  occasional  lectures  or  courses  of  lectures. 
Lastly,  out  of  this  fund  special  grants  might  be  made  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  to  promote  original  research  in  any  branch  of  literature  or  science. 
The  Council  suggest  that  the  Board  for  these  purposes  should  consist  of  five 
persons — viz.,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  two  members  of  Convocation  to  be  elected 
by  Congregation,  and  two  members  of  Convocation  to  be  elected  by  the  Council 
— the  seats  of  the  elected  members  to  be  vacated  periodically. 

In  connectioQ  with  these  special  Professorships,  the  Council  recom- 
mend that  retiring  pensions  should  be  provided  for  Professors  who  may 
become  incapacitated  by  age,  or  continued  illness,  or  deserve  the  same 
by  eminent  service ;  that  vacancies  in  Life  Professorships  need  not  be 
filled  if  an  appointment  in  some  other  subject  should  be  deemed  more 
desirable ;  that  a  Professor,  in  the  interest  of  research  or  literary  work, 
may  appoint  an  (assistant)  deputy  to  be  paid  by  himself,  to  lecture  in  his 
stead  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years ;  that  Professors  and  Readers 
may  be  allowed  to  take  fees,  in  augmentation  or  in  place  of  salary,  and 
that  in  Lent  Term  of  each  year.  Professors  and  Readers  should  arrange 
a  general  plan  for  courses  of  lectures  to  be  given  by  them  in  the  Aca- 
demical Year. 
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Wordsworth  in  1820  (Maj  80),  in  his  Ode  to  Oxford  refers  to  Cam- 
bridge in  no  unfilial  strain : 

Te  sacred  nuraeries  of  blooming  youth ! 

In  whose  collegiate  shelter  England's  flowers 

Expand,  enjoying  through  their  vernal  hours 

The  air  of  liberty,  the  light  of  truth ; 

Much  have  ye  suffered  from  Time's  g^wing  tooth, 

Tet,  O  ye  spires  of  Oxford  I  domes  and  towers  I 

Gardens  and  groves  1  your  presence  overpowers 

The  soberness  of  reason ;  till,  in  sooth. 

Transformed,  and  rushing  on  a  bold  exchange, 

I  slight  my  own  beloved  Cam,  to  range 

Where  silver  Isis  leads  my  stripling  feet ; 

Pace  the  long  avenue,  or  glide  adown 

The  stream  like  windings  of  that  glorious  street,^ 

An  eager  novice  robed  in  fluttering  gown  I 

SOXKBT— kino's  college  CHAPEL,  OAMBRIDOE. 

Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  vain  expense^ 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  planned — 

Albeit  laboring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white  robed  scholars  only — this  immense 

And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence  I 

Give  all  thou  canst:  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more ; 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 

These  lofly  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells, 

Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 

Lingering  and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die ; 

Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 

kino's  college  chapel. 

They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build.    Be  mine,  in  hours  of  fear 
Or  g^veling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  here ; 
Or  through  the  aisles  of  Westminster  to  roam ; 
Where  bubble's  burst,  and  folly's  dancing  foam 
Melts,  if  it  cross  the  threshliold ;  where  the  wreath 
Of  awe-struck  wisdom  droops :  or  let  my  path 
Lead  to  that  younger  pile,  whose  sky-like  dome 
Hath  typified  by  reach  of  daring  art 
Infinity's  embrace ;  whose  guardian  crest, 
The  silent  cross,  among  the  stara  shall  spread 
As  now,  when  she  hath  also  seen  her  breast 
Filled  with  mementos,  satiate  with  its  part 
Of  gratefbl  England's  overflowing  dead. 

WUHam  Wardsworih. 
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LIKES  ON  RBYisrmra  trihitt  oou^iq^ 

I  past  beside  the  reverend  w«Ui) 

In  which  cf  old  I  wore  the  gown ; 

I  roved  at  random  through  the  town 
And  saw  the^ tumult  of  the  halls; 

And  heard  once  more  in  college  thnes 

The  storm  their  high  built  organs  iMke^ 

And  thunder-music,  rolling  shake 
The  prophets,  blasoned  on  the  panes; 

And  oaugbt  once  siors  the  distant  aboat| 

The  measured  pulse  of  radng  oars 

Among  tba  wiUqws  ;  paced  the  shoves 
And  ttmof  a^bddge,  and  aHaboiit 

The  same  graj  flats  again,  and  felt 

The  same,  but  not  the  same;  and  last 

I[p-tbat  loqg  walk  9f  Um^  Ipast^ 
iCo fsetlhe^iAonM in  whicrhbe dweU- 

Another  na^  was  on  the  door: 

I  lingered ;  all  within  w^s  pov»     . 

Of.songs^  and  dapping  hands,  .i^nd  Iboj^ 
That  crasb^  the  glass  and  beat  the  Hqor ; 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 

Of  youthful  IHends,  on  mind  and  art 

And  labor,  and  the  changfing  mart, 
And  all  the  frame-work  of  the  land ; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow^ikhr, 

But  send  it  sleekly  from  the  string; 

And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring, 
And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there ; 

And  last  the  master^bowman,  be 
Woukl  deave  the  mark.    A  willing  ear 
'  Wfr  lent  btm.    Who,  but  hung  to  hear 
The  rapt  oratlqn  flowing  free 

•£rom  point  to  point  with  paii[er.  and  graoe^ 

Apd  music  in  the  bounds  of  law, 

To  those  oondusions  when  wei  saw 
The  God  with|n  him  light  his  iace, 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 

lu  azure  orbits  heavenly- wise ; 

And  over  those  ethereal  e^es 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo. 

TEKmrsOK.    2n  Ifemoriam, 
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oxroRD. 

Ye  fretted  pinnacles,  ye  fanee^ablime, 

Te  towers  that  wear  the  moss^  veat  of  tiooe ; 

Te  massy  piles  of  ol4  munitioeuoe, 

At  once  tb&  pride  of  learning  jmd  defense ; 

Te  cloisters  pale,  that,  lengthening  to  the  sight, 

To  cotitemplution,  step  by  step,  invite; 

Te  high-arched  walks,  where  oil  the  whispera  clear 

Of  harps  unseen  have  swept  the  poet*s  ear; 

Te  temples  dim,  where  pious  duty  pays 

Her  holy  hymns  of  ever-echoing  praise, — 

Lo  I  your  loved  Isis,  from  the  boixlering  vale, 

With  all  a  mother's  fondness,  bids  you  haiV-- 

Hail,  Oxford,  bail  I  of  all  thaCs  good  and  great 

Of  all  that's  fair,  tbe  guardian  and  the  seat; 

Nurse  of  each  brave  pursuit,  each  generous  aim, 

By  truth  exalted  to  the  throne  of  ume  I 

Like  Greece  in  science  and  in  liberty. 

As  Athens  learned,  as  Lacedemon  IVeel 

Even  now,  confessed  to  my  adoring  eyes^ 
la  ftwfnl  ranks  thy  gifted  sons  arise. 
Tuning  to  knightly  tale  his  British  reeds, 
Thy  genuine  bards  immortal  Chaucer  leads: 
His  hoary  head  overlooks  the  gazing  cbtar, 
And  beams  on  all  around  celestial  fire. 
With  graceful  step  see  Addison  advanoe, 
The  sweetest  child  of  Attic  elegance : 
Bee  Chillingworth  the  depths  of  doubt  ezpleie, 
And  Selden  ope  the  rolls  of  ancient  lore : 
To  all  but  his  beloved  embrace  denied, 
Bee  Locke  lead  Reason,  his  ro^)estio  bride : 
See  Hammond  pierce  Religion's  golden  mine, 
Aiid  spread  the  treasured  stores  of  truth  divine. — T,  WJiartofk 
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I  have  a  debt  of  my  heart's  own  to  thee, 

School  of  my  soul  1  old  lime  amd  cloister  shade  I 

Which  I,  strange  suitor,  should  lament  to  see 

Fully  aequitted  and  exactly  paid. 

The  first  ripe  taste  of  manhood*s  best  delights, 

Knowledge  imbibed,  while  mind  and  heart  agree, 

In  sweet  belated  talk  on  winter  nights, 

With  friends  whom  growing  time  keeps  dear  to  me ; — 

Such  things  I  owe  thee,  and  not  only  these : 

I  owe  thee  the  far-beaconing  memories 

Of  the  young  dead,  who,  having  crossed  the  tide 

Of  Life  where  it  was  nsrrow,  deep,  and  dear, 

Now  cast  their  brightness  from  tbe  fiirther  side 

On  the  dark*flowiiig  hours  I  breast  in  fear. 

Richard  Mofikton  MUnft — Lord  Houghton, 

ON  BBTISITHra  OXFORIX 

I  never  hear  the  sound  of  thy  glad  bells, 

Oxford  I  and  chime  harmonious,  but  I  say 

(Sighing  to  think  how  time  has  worn  away), 

'  Some  spirit  speaks  in  the  sweet  tone  that  swells, 

Heard  after  years  of  absence,  from  the  vale 

Where  Cherwell  winds.'    Most  true  it  speaks  tbe  tale 

Of  days  departed,  and  its  voice  recalls 

Hours  of  delight  and  hope  in  the  gay  tide 

Of  life,  and  many  friends  now  scattered  wide 

By  many  fates.    Peace  be  within  thy  walls  I 

WiUiam  Lisk  Bowles, 
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smrH  or  mauduit. 

IffTehnins  will  bum  their  Indian  weeds 

The  very  night  I  pass  away, 
And  oloaa-propelling  puff  and  pnff, 

A»  white  the  thin  smoke  melts  awajr ; 
Then  Jones  of  Wadham,  eyes  half  cloMd, 

Rubbinff  the  ten  hairs  on  his  chin, 
Will  say,  ^*  This  very  pipe  I  use 

Was  poor  old  Smith^n  of  Maudlin.** 

That  night  in  High  Street  there  will  walk 

The  nifilinff  gownsmen  three  abreast, 
The  stilT-necked  proctors,  wary-eyed. 

The  dons,  the  coaches,  and  the  rest ; 
81y  "Cherub  Sims'*  will  then  purpose 

Billiards,  or  some  sweet  ivory  sm ; 
Tom  cries,  **  He  played  a  pretty  ffame,— 

Did  honest  Smith  of  Maudlin." 

The  boats  are  out  I — the  arrowy  rash, 

The  mad  bulPs  jerk,  the  tiser's  strength; 
The  Balliol  men  have  wopped  the  Queen's,— 

Hurrah  I  but  only  by  a  length. 
Dig  on.  ye  muffs ;  ye  cripples  dig  1 

Pull  blind,  till  cnmson  sweats  the  skin ;— 
The  man  who  bobs  and  steers  cries,  "  O 

For  plucky  Smith  of  Maudlin  1  *' 


theolond; 

Is  in  the  chair  erect  and  proud ; 
Three  are  asleep, — one  to  himself 

Sings,  "  Vellow  jacket's  sure  to  win." 
A  silence ; — "  Men,  the  memory 

Of  poor  old  Smith  of  Mandlm  I " 

The  boxing-rooms,— with  solemn  air 

A  freshman  dons  the  swollen  glove ; 
With  slicing  strokes  the  lapping  sticks 

Work  out  a  rubl>er, — three  and  love ; 
With  rasping  jar  the  padded  man 

Whips  Thomnson^s  foil,  so  square  and  thin, 
And  cnes,  **  Wny.  xnr,  you've  not  the  wrist 

Of  Master  Smith  of  Maudlin." 

But  all  this  time  beneath  the  sheet 

I  shall  lie  still,  and  free  from  pain, 
Hearing  the  bed-makers  slulT  in 

To  gossip  round  the  blinded  pane ; 
Try  on  my  rings,  sniff  up  my  scent. 

Feel  in  my  pockets  for  my  tin  ; 
While  one  hag  nays,  **  We  all  must  die, 

Just  like  this  Smith  of  Maudlin.'* 

Ah !  then  a  dreadfbl  hush  will  oome, 

And  all  I  hear  will  be  the  fly 
Buzzing  impatient  round  the  wall. 

And  on  the  sheet  where  I  must  lie ; 
Next  day  a  jostlinf^  of  feet, — 

The  men  who  bring  the  coffin  in : 
**  This  is  the  door, — uie  third-pair  back,— 

Here's  Mr.  Smith  of  Maudlin  1 '' 

WaU4r  Tkamhirf. 
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GiiRKNE,  S.S.,  Object  Teaching 85 

Educational  Duties  of  the  Hour 85 

Gregory,  J.  M.,  The  Problem  of  Edncatlon.  85 

(4RISCOM,  Joum,  Memoir  snd  Portnlt W 


Krfncation  and  the  Stat*. '^A  C\rYf«n,WTvS,%t^tY  of  Public  Instrnct  Ion  inFrence   50 

EducAtion  DoHnod ^^    V\\i\A.v^TOki.Y.^'&at'«^Oa.^x*«;K!cadcmy » 
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Halk,  Sib  If ATTmEW«  Stndicfl  and  Conduct. ....  95 

Hall«  S.  R.,  Edncatlooal  La)x)ni  and  Portrait. . .  M 

Ham  AN  N,  J.  Q.,  Pedatrotrical  Vicwh 35 

Haxil.  S.  M.,  Bchoul  Diacipliuc  25 

Hamilton,  J.,  and  the  Ilamiltoniaii  Method 25 

Haxilton',  SlrW.,  Mathenialicit 

TheCoHcL'oln  thcUnlvcrHliv 25 

Haxmond.  C.  New  Kn;?]aDd  Acadeoiiep 25 

Hanover,  Sv.-teni  of  Public  SchnolH 25 

Hart,  J.  M .,  The  Amcrlcun  Student  at  Gutliugon  25 

Uart.  J.  S.,  Memoir  and  Poriruil 5"^ 

Charactoritftics  of  a  Normal  SchcMjl ^15 

AiikIo- Saxon  in  the  Siady  or  Enelitth 25 

Hartlid,  S.,  Plan  of  Ct/lle^'e  of  H  riHlmndry  in  \*XA  2:> 

Haut,  v.,  and  the  iBMiructlon  of  the  Bliud 25 

Havbn,  JoHEPii,  M"ntal  Science  otf  a  Study 25 

n AWB^,  Joel,  Female  Education 25 

Hbdoe,  N.,  School«»  an  they  were 25 

Hkikeu  Felix,  PubllcIii'>tniction  in  Finland..  25 

Hklfemstsin.  J.,  MediiP\nl  Uulverfiitics 25 

Hbmby,  J.,  Common  Schools* 2.'» 

Hbnry.  Jooeph,  Phi]wM>phy  of  £<lucation 25 

U BMTsonBLL.  E.,  Tuackinf?  Singing; 25 

Teachin;;  Drawinjr 25 

Hbubekt.  J.  F.,  Pi^asfOL'icrtl  Views 50 

Hbrder,  Life  and  K<l'ir'itionHl  Views 25 

Uesfu-Caseel,  Sy^ii'm  of  I'ublic  Schooln 25 

HesiPC-DarmHUi'it,  Syr'tem  of  Public UcbooU 2r> 

HiLi*,  M.  D.,  K-  I'lrmalory  SchoolB 25 

Hill,  T.,  True  Order  of  Studiet* 25 

Hxi.liard,  G.  S.,  Botfton  Public  Librarr 25 

UiLLiioui-B,  J.  A.,  Literary  Culi  lire  In  Kepublica.  6U 

Hints  and  Meiliofim  for  tliC  r-»;  of  Teachmi? 25 

HoDJiNS,  J.  Georue,  Educ:ition  in  Upper  Canada  25 

Uoldrook.  J..  Educational  Lab(»ra  and  Portrait.  50 

Tr»o  Am«'ri«-"m  Lyceum 25 

U -Hand,  S>«*iera  of  Public  InstructioH 25 

llooi),  'I'iioM  Ai»,  The  Iri>*h  Srhoolmai«tut*s 25 

IfooLE,  <!.,  The  Old  Art  of  Teachin«:,  J<»50 25 

Hopkins,  M.,  Educatbmal  I^borm  ana  v  lews l.<k) 

HowB,  S.  O.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 50 

Laura  Rri'Unnan 25 

HuMBOLT,  Wm.  Von,  Sfudiefl  for  Old  Aj;e 60 

lluv  E>uuEY,  Heman,  Normal  SchcxtlH 25 

Common  Schools  ai*  they  were 25 

HuNTiNOTOS,  F.  D.,  Unconscious  Tuition 25 

C«»lli'ire  Prayers  25 

IlL'Xi.Er,  T.' H.,  SclencolnSi.luMils 25 

loNATii':)  LoTOLi,  and  the  Schools  of  the  Jesuits  25 

Hl^teracy  in  the  UniU-d  Slates 25 

Ireland,  Engll:«h  Educational  Policy 25 

National  Schools 25 

Endowed  Schools 85 

Universities 25 

lUly,  System  of  Public  Instruction 25 

Revival  of  OlaH^ical  L<*arning 5() 

Mediicval  UuiverHlties 25 

Infant  School  and  Kinder^^arten 25 

Jacobs,  F..  Method  of  Teaching  Latin 25 

Jacotot,  L.,  Memoir  and  Method  of  Instruction.  25 

Jameson.  Mr-*..  Social  Occupations  of  Women...  25 

Jarvis,  E.,  Mipdireirtcd  Education  and  In^anity.  25 

Jerome,  St..  E>lucation  of  DauKhtcrs 25 

Jesuits,  Society  and  Schools  of  the 25 

Jkwell,  P.  S.,  TeacblnK  as  a  Profession 25 

Johnson,  Samubl.  Educational  Views 2'^ 

Johnson.  W.  K.,  Educational  Labors,  &  portrait  25 

Jhlius,  Dr.,  Normal  SchtxjlH  in  Prussia 60 

Kb«nan.  p.  J.,  Organization  of  Irish  Schools 26 

KiNDBHMANN.  School  Rf  foHU  in  Bohcmla 25 

KiNusBunr,  John,  Memoir  and  Portrait 23 

Kn loiiT,  Cir ARLEd,  Ec" •nomical  Science 60 

KiRKi'ATRicK.  E.,  Education  in  Greece  &  Rome.  25 

Key,  Joikimi,  Prussian  Schools 50 

Krusi,  Life  and  Educational  labors 25 

Laloic,  J.,  Nature  and  Objects  <if  Education.  ...  25 

IiANCA!>iTER,  Jos.,  MfMioir  and  Monitorial  Schoctls  25 

Lawrbmcb,  a.,  and  I^wTence  Scientific  School. .  25 

Latiii  L'Ui^dHKe,  Methods  of  Teaching 60 

Leium,  E.,  IlUteracy  in  the  Unit' d  States 25 

Lkwi-*,  Dio,  The  New  Oymnnstics 25 

Lewis,  Samuel.  Memoir  and  Portrait K) 

LEwm,  T.,  Methods  oi  Teac  ii  (r  Greek  and  Latin  S5 

LiNDHLEY,  PuiLiP,  Mcmolr  and  Portrait 60 

LocKB,  John.  Thoughts  on  Education 1 .00 


LoNosTREET.  Schools  M  th«7  weTC  In  Georgia. . .  81 

LoTi£iu)P,  S.  R.,  W.  Lawrence  &  N.B.  Academiea  91 

LowK.  HoRBUT,  University  Studies fU 

L'lWBLL,  John,  and  the  IjOwoH  Lectures K 

I.rTiiBi:,  Martin,  Memoir  and  Views  on  Bdncat.  (M 

Lton.  Mary,  Principlesof  Mr.  Uolyoke^^^eminary  6( 

Lttton,  Sir  E.  B..  Studies  and  (Conduct il 

Monry,  its  Acquisition  and  Uses Si 

LYcrufiUs.  Hiul  S|»artan  Education 8i 

Lykli.,  Sir  (.'iiARLEs,  Physical  Science  in  Bdncat  2j 

Macaitlay,  Ix>rd  T.  B.,  Educational  Views V 

.M  ANi<FiKi.i>,  K.  D.,  Militarv  Acad,  at  West  Point  9J 

HioTory  of  Nation.tl  Lairn  Grants  to  Ohio t( 

M  A1U  KL.  (\.  Conversational  Method  in  Language  6< 

March,  K.  .\..  Study  of  English  Langnage 9< 

Maria  Thkresa,  Eriiirationai  Reforms il 

Marion,  Ckneral,  Free  Schools  for  RcpHblics..  3! 

Mann,  Horace,  Memoir  and  Portrait 64 

Lectures  and  Reports 6.64 

Trachers'  Motives 81 

I*rof  essii  .nal  Training  of  Teachers SI 

College  Code  of  Honor 81 

Four,  h  of  July  Oration,  1842 « 

Manual  Libor  in  Education S 

M  A^oN,  Lowell,  Memoir  and  Portrait 5 

Ma-on,  s.  W.,  Plivslcal  Exercises  in  School » 

Masson,  D.,  ( ■ollcL'c  and  Self- Education ft 

Milton's  Hcune,  School,  and  College  Education  t 

May,  S.  J.,  Etliiratlonal  Work,  with  Portrait....  5 

Mayhkw,  Ira,  Eilurational  Work  with  Portrait.  5 

McCrie,  Dr.,  Universities  of  Scotland 81 

McElmoott.  J.  N..  Debating  in  School  Work...  ft 

Mrierotto,  Method  of  Teaching  Latin S 

M  KLANCTiioN,  IV,  Memoir  and  Educational  Work  1 1 

Mi;tin'y  Rtltir  i  >clia)l.  Rise  and  Progresi 2 

Mill,  J.  S.,  University  Studies 8 

Milton,  John,  Trxctate  on  Education 8 

Home,  School,  and  Univer-ity  Training 8; 

MoLiNKir.x,  E.  L.,  Military  Exercises  in  Schools.  81 

Monitori^il  Synteni  and  Method S 

MosTAioNE,  Educational  Views ft 

MoNTK^m•IE^^  Educational  Views 8 

More,  Sir  Thomas.  Educational  Views... 2 

MoRRiMON,  T.,  School  Management 6i 

MuiAJABTRu,  R.,  I'tisit ions  and  Elementaire 2 

M  urra  y,  J.  N.,  E!iLMihh  Policv  in  Irish  Education  2 

M  iific.  Met  h<Kl  for  Common  Schools 2 

Nrander,  M.,  Educational  Views 8i 

Nkwman,  Univfrsitv  Education 2 

NiEniTHR,  Method  of  Philological  Study 2 

Nik  MEYER,  Aphorisms  (other  German  Educators)  8.5 

NissKN.  H,  I'nblic  Schools  in  Norway 2 

NoRTHKvi),  E,  Mi-moir and  Portrait ft 

Norkinl  Schools  and  Teach.  Svm.,  Ed.  of  1854.  2.0 

Norwich  Free  Academy 9 

O BERLIN,  J.  F.,  Educational  Work 2 

Ohjoct.  Teaching,  and  other  Methods 8.A 

Oral  Methods 6 

Olmsteau,  D.,  Memoir  and  Portrait. 5 

Democratic  Tendencies  of  Science 9 

Timothy  Dwigbt— a  Model  Teacher 8 

Oterrero,  B,  Educational  Views 8 

Owen.  R.,  Educational  Views 8 

Oxford  University  in  1873-4 8 

Page,  D.  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait c 

Pouring  In  and  Dran  Ing  Out  Metkods 8 

Par*s,  The  Old  Un'.veniity 8 

Superior  Normal  School 8 

Polytechnic  Schools 6 

Parr*.  iUMUBi.,  Educational  View*' 8 

Partridok,  a..  Educational  Work  and  Portrait.  6 

Pattison.  Prns'tian  Normal  Schools 8 

Payne.  Joseph,  Science  and  Art  of  Education..  8 

Pearody,  GEetoE.  Educational  Benefactions...  8 

I*BiitcE.  B.  K.,  R'-tormat»ry  for  Girls 8 

Peircb,  ('Yitirs.  Memoir  and  i*ortrait r 

pKSTAi.oEZf.  Memoir  and  Portrait 1.6 

L<'<  mard  and  Gertrude 1.0 

Evmiui:  Hour  of  a  Hermit 8 

Pestalozei,  and  PestalozEianism 8.5 

Pestalozzi.  Fellenbcni  and  V^ehrli 2 

I'BTRARCH,  Dante,  and  Boccacio 9 

T>btty,  Sir  W..  Plan  of  a  M«*chanlra1  Co  leg*,  1M7  2 

Phelps,  Almira  L.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 8 

Fhblps,  W.  F.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 8 
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Patxi,  a..  The  8clenoe  and  Art  of  fldncation.  95 

Philbriok,  John  D.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 50 

Work  tor  the  National  Teacher*'  APAOciatlon.  25 

Report  on  Boston  Pablic  Schools,  1874 60 

Plattbr,  T^  Bcbool  Life  in  the  15in  Century 95 

Plittaboh,  Educational  Viewp S6 

PoMBAL,  MABquiP,  Educa.  Work  in  Portugal...  S5 

Port  KoyaliBts,  Educational  Viewf* 95 

PoBTKB,  J.  A.,  Plan  of  an  Af^lcnli  nral  College. .  15 

PoBTBR,  Noah,  Price  Ew&j  on  8cho<  >1  Reform  . .  95 

Barnard's  Rdacational  Activity  in  Conn.  «fe  R.  I  60 

Portugal,  System  of  Pablic  Insi  ractioii 95 

PoTTBR.  Alonbo,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Conraiidation  of  American  Ci'lleires 95 

PoTTBR,  E.  R.,  Reliirioo  in  Public  Schools  60 

PonoHBT.  M.,  French  View  of  Ger.  Universities  96 

Pni!>sia,  tsy Ptem  of  Pablic  Schools 8.00 

1.  Primary  Schools 50 

t.  Secondarr  Schools 60 

8.  Univenities 60 

4.  Technical  Schools 60 

6.  Military  Schools 66 

Public  Schools,  Official  BxpoalUon  In  185G 50 

Quick.  Educational  Rcformen>— Jacotot 95 

QuiNTiLiAM.  Educatioual  Views 95 

KABBLAia,  Educational  Views 95 

Ramus,  Pbtbb.  Memoir  and  Education al  Views  .  95 

Randall,  Hbnrt  S..  School  Libraries 95 

Randall,  S.  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Raphall.  M.  L.,  Education  among  the  Hebrews  95 

Ratioh,  Educational  Viewff 60 

Rauhbb,  Karl  Von,  German  Universities 9.50 

Early  Childhood 95 

Methods  of  Teaching  Latin 95 

Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic 95 

Physical  Education  *25 

Education  of  Girls 50 

Educational  Revival  inltaly 95 

Progressives  of  the  17th  Century 95 

Ratlch,  CnmeniuB  and  Basedow 1.00 

Loyola  and  Schools  of  the  Jesuits 93 

Raumbr,  Rudolf,  Instruction  in  German 95 

Ravaisson,  p..  Instruction  in  Drawing 95 

Reformatory  and  Preventive  School  A  A(>:encies  1.50 

Rbnan  ,  B.,  (Gkrman  views  of  French  Education . .  95 

Rbndu,  E.,  Prussian  A  French  School  Expenses.  95 

Rbucblin,  and  Education  in  the  16th  century.. . .  96 

Rhodt^  It*land  Institute  of  Instruction 95 

Rxohards,  W.  F..  Blanual  of  Methods 60 

RicKOFF,  A.  J.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

HiKOKB,  Philosophy  of  Early  Educati* >n 95 

RidbBjAdiiiral,  Navigation  Schooli*  for  Enghind  95 

Roes,  W.  P.,  Catechetical  Method 96 

RouasBAU,  Memoir  and  Educati-tnal  Vi  ws 95 

RoLLiN,  Charlbs,  Education  of  Tonth 60 

RussBLL,  ScoTT,Ti>chnical  University  forEngland  96 

Systematic  Technical  Education 95 

RU8»BLL.  Willi  AM,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Normal  Trainiug 1.50 

Legal  Recognition  of  Teaching  as  a  Profession  95 

Russia.— System  of  Pablic  Inntmctlon 95 

Military  and  Naval  Education 96 

Universities 96 

Rtbbson,  Edoerton,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Savigny^  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages 60 

Saxony,  System  of  Public  Instruction 96 

Secondaiy  and  Superior  luiitmctiOB 96 

Technical  and  Special  Schools 96 

Saxon  Principalitie«i,  Public  Instmctton 96 

bABHiBNTo,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

TheSchoolmasterV  Work 96 

School  Architecture,  Rcvined  Kdition, with  600  111.  6.50 

School  Architecture,  Practical  Illustrations 1.00 

Do.     Rural  and  tJngraded  Schools 60 

Do.     City  and  Graded  Schools 1.00 

Do.     Primary  and  Infant  Schools 60 

Do.     Public  High  Schools 60 

Scotland,  Svstem  of  Public  Instruction 60 

S  -rondary  Schools  and  Uiiivcn»ii ie»« 1.00 

Sbblbt.  iI.,  Cambridge  S\'srem  ol  BxaminatiODS  95 

Skouin,  Treatment  and  Training  of  Iillotn 95 

SBTON,  8.  8.,  SchoolM  as  they  were  60  Years  Ago  95 

Sbbldon.B.  A,  Object  Teaching 95 

SnKNSTOMK,  W. ,  The  8choo\m\str«M 96 


SouTHBT,  RoanT,  Home  BdncstloiL IS 

Dr.  Dove,  and  the  Schoolmaster  of  Ingletun. . .   5 

Spkaoub.  W.  B.,  Influence  of  Tale  College ^ 

Spain.  System  of  Public  Xnstructlon 95 

SpDKXHRiM.  Educational  Views 93 

Stamlky.  Lord,  Lyceums  and  Popukr  Bducntlou  ts 
State  ana  Education— The  American  Doctrine. . .  15 
Stbarns,  E.,  Earlv  History  of  Normal  Schools. .    S5 

Stow,  David,  Gallery  Training:  Lesson 15 

Stowb,  Calvin  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait. OB 

Teachers'  Seminaries 95 

^TiTRM,  John,  Educational  Views 95 

Sullivan.  O.,  Teaching  the  Alpliabet K 

Sweden  and  Norway,  I*nblic  Instruction 95 

SwBTT,  John,  Educational  Labors  and  Portrait..  50 
Swiff,  Jonathan,  Manners  and  Conversation .  .  tt 
8  witserlaud.— Public  Instruction  in  each  Oanton  1.50 

Military^  snd  Cadet  System » 

Stbel,  u.  Von,  The  German  University 95 

Tainsh,  E.  C,  Prize  Essay  on  Education  A  Crime  95 
Tappan,  H.  p..  Memoir  and  Portruit 80 

Educaf  If  •nal  Development  of  Eun>pe 95 

Tarboz,  J.  N.,  American  Education  Society*. ...   95 

Taylor,  Hbnrt,  True  Uses  of  Wealth fb 

Text  Books,  Catalogue  of 1.00 

ThATBR,  Gidbon  r.,  Memoir  and  Portrait. ...      SO 

Letters  to  a  Young  Teacho' SO 

Tillinohast,  Nicholas,  Memoir  and  Portrait. . .    50 

Town,  Salem,  hchools  as  they  were 95 

Trotzbndorf,  Educational  Views 95 

Tubingen  University 15 

TucKBB,  Gboroe,  Educational  Census  of  1840. .     S 

Turkey,  Schools  and  School  Code 15 

Tyndall,  Science  in  Education 95 

Unconscious  Influence^-Bushnell 95 

Unconscious  Tuition— Huntington 16 

United  States,  Systems  of  Public  Instmctinn. . . .  6.50 

< *ommon  Schools  as  th^  were  about  IfCO 1 .00 

Common  Schools  in  1870 1.00 

CoUegi'saud  Universities 1.00 

MUitary  and  Naval  Schools 1.00 

Normal  Schools 8.B0 

Universities  andCoUeges 5.S0 

Universitv  Life— Past  and  Present 00 

Denosiiion,  Pennalism,  Landmannschaften....   80 

Trlp«»s,  Pnevaricator,  Terra  Filius 60 

Vail,  T.  B.,  Methods  of  U»ing  Books 95 

Vaspar,  M.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 80 

Vbbbli,  J.,  Industrial  Element  in  6cho«*Is tt 

Venti  latlon  and  Warming  of  School  houi*es 95 

Vienna,  Educational  Institution!* tt 

VivBS,  L.,  Memoir  and  Educational  Views tt 

Wadsworth,  Jambs  8.,  Memoir  and  Portrait. . . .  60 
Wasbinoton,  Gborob,  Rules  of  Conduct 95 

Natiooal  Education tt 

Watland,  Francbs.  Memo! rand  P«>rtrait GO 

Intellnctaal  Education— Institu'o  Address tt 

Wbbstbr,  Danxbl,  Educational  Views 96 

Wbbstbh,  Noah.  Educational  Views tt 

Wblls,W.H.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Methods  in  English  Grammar 95 

West  Point  Military  Academy 95 

Whatblt,  A.,  Annotations  on  Bacon's  Essays...    96 

WoKWBLL,  W.,  Educational  Views 96 

Wb  itb,  E.  E.  ,  Normal  Schools  for  Ohio 96 

Natiiinal  Uun>anof  Education 

Writb,  S.  II..  National  Bureau  of  Education 

Wichern,  T.  H..  German  ReformatoiySchools.. 
WicKBRSHAM,  Educatloiul  Work  and  Portrait. . . 

Educution  in  KeconstmctloR 96 

WiLLAU.N  Mrs.  Emma,  Memoir  and  Portrait 50 

WiLSiiN,  J.  M.,  Science  in  Rugby  Srhool 95 

WiLU AH  of  Wy keham  and  St.  Mary's  Collegi*.. . .  95 
WiLLM,  J..  Teachers'  Conferences  and  Libraries.  95 
WixvER,n.,bpecial  Schools  in  Saxony. 95 

Public  lii:*rmc' ion  in  Dresden 96 

WiNBs,  E.  C,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Winterbotham,  W.,  American  Education  In  1796   96 

WiRT,  William.  ProfecMonal  Studies— Law 96 

Wolf,  T.  A.,  E 'ucational  Views 95 

WoTTON,  Si.t  Hbnrt,  Educational  Views 95 

Wurteml>rrg.  Syntem  of  Publlo  Instruction. 95 

Technical  Schools 15 

Wooobridgb,  W.  C.  Memo*.rand  Portrait 10 
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Superior  Instruction  nr  Great  BRiTAm :  Unif  ereities  and  Colleges  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England.  Republished  from  Barnard's  American 
JownwA  of  Education.     New  Edition.     656  pages.     187a     Price,  $3.00. 

Part  L  Universities  or  Scotland— St.  Andrews;  Glasgow;  Aberdeen; 
Edinburgh — 64  pages :  50  centa 

Part  II.  Universities  or  Ireland— Dublin,  and  Trinity  College;  Queens 
Colleges  and  Universitj ;  Catholic  University — 64  p. :    50  cents. 

Part  IIL  Universities  or  En'Olano — Oxford  [144  pages:  $1.00] ;  Cam- 
bridge; Durham;  London— 43G  pages:  $2.50. 
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Rasitletico  Abroad  for  Educational  Purposes 673 
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Bacon  Academy.  Culcbester,  Cuan.,  311. 
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Barbert,  C«>  le:^  and  Univeriity.  921. 
Barnard,  Henry,  Elucittonal  Publications,  945. 

American  Journal  of  Elucation,  15. 

Papon  Salecte  1  from.  Price  List.  949. 
Barnard,  John,  of  Miirblshend,  Autobiofrapny,  88. 

School  Life  Older  Cheever.  68. 

Hanrard  Co!le|e  in  1007. 70. 

BeneHiRtions.  Ilain  t-.i  Poor  Students.  68. 
Barnard,  J'lhn,  of  H^dley.  Benefaction.  147. 
Barnird,  Tb<im  is,  Teachier  in  Sutem.  533. 
Bartlett,  St.  G.tbriel*«  Mission  iu  Mexico,  90. 
Basedow  and  Roch«»w.  495. 
BaUvia  Republic,  69^  703. 

Bates,  Joshua,  an  I  M  iMlebury  CoMon  in  1810.  300. 
Bate-b,  Patella.  Oxford  Me  lU  in  rialT.  817,  ifl't. 
B.  C.  L..  B  ichelor  of  Ci^il  nnd  Canon  L:iw,  8HS. 
Beaftte.  University.  161,931. 
Beardsley,  Dr..  Life  of  Pres.  S.  Johnson,  401. 
Bedmaker,  Oxford,  848.  914. 
Bees,  Di*rnestie  ec  inomy  drawi  from.  75X 
Beeeher,  Elwnrd,  li'i  i  lis  Collejpe  in  1831,  337. 
Beecher,  Lymai.  and  I^ano  Semin.iry,  337. 
Beer  Code  and  Cuatnms.  German,  0&>. 
Beer  Duel,  Dierjun^^en.  0.10 
Belfast,  Quee-is  Co  'C'^e,  78.1 
Belknap,  Dr.,  New  llimiishire  Srhoots,  981. 
BelU  Aiidrew,  and  Bell  Chairs  of  EUucntinn,  6S9,  090. 

Laurie*a  Inau^^nrnl  Discourse.  193,  6^,  090. 

Meiklejoh'i  nt  St.  Andrews.  93il. 

Pru|Eram:n9  of  Instruction  for  1877.  093.  090. 
Bemooste  Hft'ipter,  Moss-grown  heals,  641. 
Benedictine  Order,  4.  81 1.  837. 
Benefactio  IS,  Educati  mnl.  General  Policy.  880. 
Benefit  of  Clergy,  nmsnnble  tj  Eccles.  Courts,  856. 
Benevolence  in  Trifles.  735. 
Bentley,  Dm ition  of  Book*,  Meadvilte,  330. 
Berkeley,  Geo'fe.  Dean  and  Bishop.  4,  401. 

Letters  to  Dr.  Johnson  of  Stratford,  404. 

Scholarship  at  Yale  College,  404. 

Westward  tlie  Star  of  Empire,  400. 
Berkeley«  Governor  of  Virg^nin,  Free  School,  55. 
Berlin  City,  and  Universitv  in  1883.  Oil. 

American  Student  at,  041. 

English  Report  on  Scientific  side,  350. 

French  Estimate,  341. 

Legal  Faculty  and  Lectures  in  1803,  042. 
Bermudas,  Berkeley's  Colleie  in  the,  401. 
Berwick,  Maine,  Academy  7n  1830.  991. 
Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Moravian  School,  974. 
Beveridge,  J<ihn.  Philadelphia  College,  1758,  480. 
Bible  as  a  Textbook  in  Schools,  989. 
Bible  Clerk,  at  Oxford,  903 
Bible  Class  In  Common  School,  106. 
Bigelow,  Jacob,  Science  and  the  Acts,  591. 
BiUings,  R..  Earlv  Teacher  in  Dorchester.  113,  US. 
Binney,  Horace.  Legality  of  Girard*s  Will,  601. 

Charity  and  Charitable  TrosU,  601. 
Bioeraphy  and  History,  931. 
Birthdav  Feast  in  Ancient  Greece,  737. 
BirkbecK.  and  London  Mechanic  Institute,  438. 
Blacks.  Rights  to  Lihertv  and  Light,  713. 
Blair,  James.  Memoir,  58. 
Bloomingt«m.  Illinois,  College  In  1890,  337. 
Boarding  Houses  for  Universit/  Students,  811. 


Boarding  round.  Country  Scboolnutsten,  97S. 
Boden  Scholarships.  Sanscrit  Literature,  680. 
Bodleian  Library,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  Oxford, 
Bohemia.  Educational  Reform,  510. 
Bologna  University,  Model  for  Glasgow,  675. 
Bonaveatura,  Fraocisesn,  820. 
Bonifacius,  or  Essays  to  do  Go<id,  Mather,  383. 

Franklin's  Indebtedness  to,  393. 
Books  and  Libraries,  value  of,  3,  995. 

Frank'in,  400 ;  Hillhouse,  376 ;  Webster,  933, 985. 
Boston  News  Letter.  407. 
Boston  Public  Schools  in  1830,  309. 

Latin  Grammar  School,  07,  89. 

PrimifY  School  in  1890.  S3 ;  1830,  30S. 

Frankii*i*s  Legacy  for  Medals,  434. 
Bourgeois,  Margaret,  Congregation  of  NAcre  Daow,  tSL 
Bowdoin,  J^  and  Bowdnin  Ccrfkwe,  994. 
Boys,  E<lucattoi  of,  in  Ancient  Graeee,  737-754. 
Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  L^ej  for  Indians,  98. 

Boxing  and  cross-exaraioation,  661. 

Braxeaose  College,  Brasininm.  893,  900,  931. 
Brebeuf.  Father  John  de.  Catechism,  29. 
Brief,  Royal,  Authority  to  take  op  Collections.  486. 
Brinstf^,  J.,  Consolation  for  Grammar  Sebools,  44, 7L 
Broiiklyn,  N.  T..  Institntlons  in  1830,  318. 
Brown,  Francis,  and  Dartmouth  Collie,  988. 
Brown,  J(»hn  Carter,  Memoir,  937. 
Brown,  Nicholas,  and  Brown  UniTOrsity,  311. 
Brown  Universitv,  311,  706,  711. 
Rrown,  Simuel.  benefaction  to  Saleta  in  1724, 103L 
Brownell.  George.  Franklin's  Teacher,  401. 
Burdett-Coutt's  Scholarships,  Geology,  891. 
Burgesses.  Oxford  members,  865. 
Bursa,  or  Hall  for  Students  in  Germany.  804. 
Burr,  Joseph,  and  Burr  Seminarr,  Manchester,  999. 
Butler,  B.  F.,  Educati^al  Developroent  in  N.  Y.,3SL 
Butler,  Henry,  Earlv  Teacher  in  DorehesCer,  109. 
Busilidius,  H.,  Collegium  Triliagtie  at  Loovatn,  894. 
Butteries,  and  College  Domestic  E«'onom7,  919, 925. 
Busy  Bodv,  Franklin*s  Papers  in  1728,  411. 
ByOeld.  Mass.   Female  School  in  1H30,  305. 
By-Servises.  Charities,  and  Liberalities.  8S0. 
Bulaeus,  Influence  of  College  Svstem,  815. 
Cabell.  Joseph  C,  University  or  Virginia,  ~ 
Cabinets  of  Natural  Histnrv,  4.  959.  953. 
Caldwell,  Dr.,  Faculty  of  Chapel  Hill  College, 
Cambridge  University,  Property,  Income,  9X1. 

Colleges.  Income  and  Expenditares,  939. 
Campbell.  Thomas,  Rector  of  Glasgow  Uoirersity,686k 
Canadian  Indians,  French  Missions,  91. 
Canon  Law,  Study  and  D^^ees,  640. 
Ca|>es.  W.  W.,  College  System  at  Athens,  759L 
Carl«ruhe  PaWtechnioal  School,  fGA. 
Cardinal  de  Vitrv,  803. 
Carthusians  in  England.  4,  830. 
Carnahan,  J.,  and  Faculty  of  Nassaa  Hall,  N.  J.,  9S3L 
CanI  playing  at  English  Universities,  683. 
(/astalio's  Dialogues,  399,  399. 
Catechism,  in  New  England  ose,  106,  153. 

Marther.  Richard,  1(%. 
Catechism,  in  Hart  Hall  or  College,  849. 
Catholic  Church  and  Education,  175,  491. 

Missions  and  Schools  for  Am.  Jhidians,  19,  93. 
Catholic  Disabilities  in  Ireland.  703. 
Catholic  UniverWty  of  Ireland.  899-800. 
Caution  Money.  Securitv  for  Fees  and  BIHs,  650, 91S. 
Celibaev,  Enforced  on  College  Fellows,  844. 
Chair  of  Education,  in  Scotch  Univwsities,  689, 600. 
Champlain.  Religions  Motive  of  first  Toytge,  91. 
Chamberdekys,  and  Martinets,  8J7. 
Censor,  of  Unattached  Students,  Oxford.  708, 911. 
Center  College,  Danville,  K^.,  in  1837,  335. 
Chancellor.  Uni vanity,  Oxford,  885. 
Chancellor  Prixes,  Oxford.  Composition,  Kll. 
Chandler,  Dr.,  Helper  of  American  Colleges,  48S. 
Channing,  George  G..  Reminiscences  of  Newport,  7V7. 

Schools,  Tenchera.  Books,  706. 
Channing.  W.  E..  Labor  and  Culture,  234. 
Charlottesville,  Va..  University  in  1830,  33t 
Charleston.  S.  C,  School,  and  Cotlege  in  1830,  a& 
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Ckarlartowo.  IUh^  EarliMt  FVm  School  io  1645, 137. 

Harvmrd  Grammar  dcbool-hoino,  350. 
Charity,  a  Chriitian  Virtue,  601. 
Charity  and  Charitable  TrusU,  Lefal,  601. 
Charten,  College  and  Uairenily,  133. 
Cbartley*t  Private  Hall,  Ozr.ird,  906. 
Charity  8ch<iols.  Early  American,  306,  438,  460. 
Cbaun'eey,  Cbariei,  President  of  Harvard  College,  135. 
Chauncey  Hall  School.  Boston,  in  1830,  305. 
Cb«ever,  Exekiel,  MusterthijiorBtNtoii  Latin,  165,391. 
Cbemiitry,  Early  Proreitorihips.  4,  8d7. 

Prominence  in  German  Univenitiet,  310. 
Cheshire  Episcopal  Academy,  Coon..  313. 
CTheverus,  John,  Missionary  and  Cardinal,  811. 
Christ  Church  ColleM,  Foundatiori,  Resources,  906. 
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Christian  Knowledge  Society,  Dr.  Bray  in  1607,  330. 
Christian  Charity,  Characteristics.  606,  T& 
Christian  Brothers,  Schoul  in  America  1737,  33. 
Christian  Sabbath,  under  Girard*s  Will.  Webster,  613. 
ChrUt  (*hnrch  Bells,  Tom  of  Oxfonl.  H21,  830. 
Christ  Church  Col^egs,  Foundation.  Resources,  8354106. 
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Cieero,  cited.  477, 875. 
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Circuiting,  Doing  Austins,  Collector,  033,  034. 
CistMciaoe  at  Oxford,  833. 
Cities,  Peculiar  dangers,  SflS. 

PUns  of  School-houses  fur,  850. 
Citiienship.  University,  341,  633. 
Civilizatitm  of  American  Indians,  17-33.  f37. 

Spanish  efforts,  17 ;  French,  30 ;  English,  34 ;  Am.. 
Civil  Engineering,  Courses  for,  356. 
Civil  Law,  in  German  Universities,  646. 

English  Universities,  Oxford,  808. 
Civil  Service,  Basis  of  Appointments  to,  440. 
Clap,  Lucy,  Teaoher  in  Dorchester,  115. 
Chip,  President  of  Yale  College,  470. 
Chue  College,  Property.  Income  and  Expenditure,  033. 
Clarke,  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes.  N«>rthampton,  631. 
Clarendon  Press  and  Building,  Oxford  881). 
Class  and  Pass  Examination*,  Oxford,  818,  805. 

Time.  Candidates,  Publie  Eiaminations,  805. 
Class  List  or  Classmen,  published  in  Calendar.  805. 
Classics,  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  and  Language,  1. 

Supremacy  in  English  Schools,  818. 

Assisted  by  Laws,  871,  888. 
Clero,  Laurent,  American  Asylum,  316. 
Clergy,  Fitness  and  Claimt  for  Educational  work,  503. 

Exclusion  from  Girard  College,  600,  600,  611. 

Irish  and  Irish  Schools,  704. 
Clinton.  N.  Y..  Hamilton  College  in  1830,  313. 
Clover-leaf,  a  Social  Reading  in  German  Uni.,  653. 
Clubs  for  Literary  Improvement  of  Members,  437,  430. 
Coach  and  Coaching,  Private  Tutors  and,  66 J,  861. 
Coffee  and  Coflee-houses  at  Oxford,  850. 
Cogswell,  J.  6..  Round  Hill  School  In  1830,  304. 
Com,  Dean.  Study  of  Greek,  838. 
Coleman,  William,  Franklin's  friend,  430. 
College  and  College  Svstem,  80I-81tf.  [810.  837. 

Development  into  piaoes  of  Study  and  Instruction, 
College  Associations.  Social  Power,  684,  81 1. 
College  Life,  English  and  Scotch  contrasted.  683. 
Colleges  and  HalU  in  English  Universities,  801,  836 
Ctrilege  Tutor,  Expansion  of  Fellowship,  800. 
Colleges  in  United  States  in  1830,  803,  SB. 

Maine,  303 ;  New  Hampshire,  806 ;  Vermont,  300. 

Massaehusetts,  307 ;  Cooneeticut,  313 ;  R.  L,  31L 

New  York,  313 :  New  Jersej.  383 ;  PenoM  385. 

Virginia,  391 ;  North  Carolina,  333 ;  Georgia,  334. 

Md.,  338 :  Dis.  of  Col.,  330;  Ala.,  Louisiana,  335. 
Collins,  Librarv  Association  in  R.  L,  in  1730,  705. 
Colonial  Legislation  respecting  Schools,  Mais^  50. 
Colored  Children,  Taught  gratis  in  Newport,  710. 
Columbia,  District  of.  Schools  in  1830,  330. 
Columbia,  (Kings)  College,  N.  Y.,  390. 
Oulumbia,  8.  C^  Comge  hi  1830^  333. 


Columbian  College,  Dis.  of  C.  in  1830,  380. 
Columbian  Orator,  700. 
Comitia,  Majora  et  Minora.  031. 
Commaodinetits  and  Lord*s  Prajer,  707. 
Commemoration  Day  at  Oxfortj,  034. 
Commencement  Exercises,  Oxford,  031. 
CommeocenMnt  at  Harvard  in  1643,  141. 
Commencinr  Master  of  Arts,  Ineeptor,  031. 
Commerce,  Flistory,  to  be  taught,  Franklin,  444. 
Comenius,  Proposition  to  bring  t:)  Harvard,  13S. 
Commoner,  in  Hartford  Colltce,  850. 
Commoii  Sense,  Rarity  and  Value,  Wirt,  736. 
Common  Schools  in  U.  S.,  in  1830,  301-338. 
Commons  Living  in  CoIlMe,  850.  [RSO. 

Putting  out,  a  penalty  850 ;  Standing  to  Commons, 
Competitive  exa  niiiation.  Military  Service,  300. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford,  810. 
Comradeship,  College.  Salutary,  860. 
ConconI,  Mass ,  Alcott,  Emenon.  335. 
Concord.  N.  H.,  and  Count  Rumlord.  564. 
Conduct,  Advice  by  men  Eminent  in  Affairs,  I. 

Edwards,  731,  737.  Jefferson,  574,  548. 

Franklin.  733.  Mather.  384. 

Gaston.  551.  Raleigh.  730. 

HiUhouse,  360.  Wirt,  735. 

Conferment  of  Degrees,  Cetemooy  at  GOUiagm, 
Congregation,  House  o^  Qxford,  an. 
Congregation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  894. 
Congregationnlists,  Collens,  in  1830,  801,  314. 
Connecticut,  Schools  ami  Education  in  1830,  311. 

Elementarv,  31 1 ;  Academies,  313 :  Collegw,  3IS. 

Female  Education  and  Schools  before  1800^  873, 
Conniogton  Prices,  Classies.  Oxford.  801. 
Conatitution  of  the  United  States,  436,  400. 
Constitutions  respecting  Instruction,  I«oyolaM65. 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  in  Paris,  iS7. 
Conversation,  Instruction  bv.  Alcott,  335. 
Conversational  Method,  400. 
Conversations  with  Children  on  the  Gospel,  SSL 
Convocation,  House  of,  Oxford,  883. 
Codperative  Study,  younger  with  older  stodeoli,  640L 
Cootes,  English  Schoolmaster.  73,  101. 
Cooper,  Mvles,  Columbia  College.  458.  [STB, 

Cookery,  An  of,  Count  Rumford,  Ubort  to  inprovtt, 
Coiiehnd,  Patrick,  First  Free  School  in  Viigioia,  48. 
Cork,  Queens  C>llege.  Faculty,  78J. 
Corporate  feature  of  Universities.  841. 
Ciirpus  Christi  College,  Resources,  Expense*.  006^  tOL 
Cotmetes,  or  Rector  of  College  at  Athens,  765. 
Costume,  Academic  Oxford,  06L 
Cotton,  John.  131,  140. 
Coursing  in  Lent,  Wall  Lectures,  033. 
Courtesies,  Benevolence  in  Triflw,  73Sw 
Coit  of  three  ve.irs  course  at  Oxford,  006,  018. 

Admission.  Tuition,  Rent  and  Furniture,  008,  018. 

Servants,  Feet,  Subscriptions.  006.  013. 
Creancers,  Guardian's  of  Noblemen's  sons  at,  834. 
Crosby,  Nathan,  First  half  century  of  Dartmouth,  8T7. 
Croxal's  Fables  and  Stories  for  children,  445. 
Cullick,  John,  Trustee  of  Honkin's  Bequest,  14S,  133. 
Culture  and  Litarature,  in  a  Republic.  380. 
Culture,  an  End  of  Education.  I^urie,  808. 
Cumberland  College.  Ky^  in  1830,  335. 
Curriculum  Vitae,  665. 
Curris,  Ernest,  as  a  Lecturer.  636. 
Curtis,  Abel,  Compend  of  English  Grammar  1779, 8701 
Cutter,  Timothy.  Rector  of  Yale  College,  453. 
DaboU's  Arithmetic,  709. 

Daily  Routine,  Individual.  Examples,  Rumfoid,  S63. 
Daily  Routine  of  CoUege  Requirements,  848,  863,  010. 
DebaUnc  and  Debating  Societies,  168. 
Debts  Of  Undergraduates, 

Declaration  of  Assent  to  30  Articles  at  Oxford,  900. 
Declamation,  Co  lege  Exercise,  848. 
Degrees,  Original  Significance,  and  Exereieea.  80t. 
Degrees,  Fees,  University  and  College,  Oxford,  901 
Degrees  in  Medicine,  Oxford,  800. 
Degrees  in  Theology.  Early  Requirements,  037, 888L 
Degrees  in  Civil  Law.  Oxfuid,  doS 
DegrMi  in  Muaie,  OjObrd,  897. 
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in  Arts,  Daehelor  and  Maiter,  Oxfoid,  8B8. 
Smei  fur  AdmiMioa  in  encb  year,  8KL 

Oundition*.  RMidence,  Btandins.  Examination*,  893. 

Eatidenoe.  Terms  from  MatricuTntion  for  Defree,  MIbL 

Examinatio  la.  Retpunaiont,  First  Public,  (^13. 
Little  Go.  Proctor,  Oral  and  Written.  8iKI. 
Moderations  or  Pirst  Public.  Subjects  for  Pass..  SKI. 
8ul](jects  fur  Honors, Quiintity  and  Uunlity^SM. 
Class  or  fleiro  id  Pubbc  Exaininntion.  6J5. 
Division  of  Honor  men  in  classes.  Mode.  895. 
Ciassics,  Mathemnticsi.  NatumI  Science,  8M. 
M'Mlern  HMturr,  Law,  Theology,  difi, 

liasler*s  Derree.  Ye«rs  of  Staudiitg,  tt)7. 
Dame  School,  Earljr.  6d,  707. 

Dartmouth,  Earl  or,  Duoation  to  Moor*s  School,  807. 
Dartmouth  CulleKe,  Bnriy  History,  277,  9^. 

Student  Life  in  17(M.  isn. 

Webster's  Student  Life,  1797-1800,  S85. 

Pres.  Wheelock's  Narrativi*,  377. 
Dark  Closet,  the  Terror  of  Lktie  Children.  707. 
Davis,  Emerson,  Principal  of  We^ttield  Aciidemy,  304. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  nnd  Co  int  Rumfurd.  584. 
Day,  Jeremiah,  and  ^eeukv  of  Yule  Co.ldj^e,  ld30,  314. 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Institutions  in  IdTIU,  316.  32<t,  33d. 
Deelaratton  of  American  Independence.  533. 
Deealofue  of  Practiciil  Life,  Jefferson,  549. 
D'lvenois,  and  Academy  of  Geneva,  536. 
Delaware,  Educational  institutions  in  18.10,  338. 
Demoeraey,  American.  Strength  a-id  Danipirs,  373. 
Democratic  features  of  Ancient  Universities,  813. 
Demafogue,  Picture  of  an  American.  550. 
Demostlienes,  in  Miramin  Ctillege.  477. 
Demys,  or  Half,  Fellows  at  Maj^aleti  College.  834. 
Denominational  Institutions  about  1830, 389-340. 
Derry,  N.  H..  FemnI?  Academy  in  J8W,  395. 
Devoirgilla,  Original  Statutes  of  Bailiol  College.  831. 
Detriments,  ABuwance  fur  damage  to  Furniture,  8j0. 
Developing  School.  Objects  and  Conditions,  358. 
Dewey,  Chester,  Berkshire,  Gymnasium,  3U3. 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle.  Penn  .  in  UOO,  325. 
Didactic  Method  of  Teaching.  334. 
Didan,  Begulusof  Oxford  in  1737.  819. 
Dieostmiidchen,  the  German  Student's  gyp.,  689. 
Diligence  in  Study  and  Work,  440.  553. 
Dilworth*s  Schaii  B  »olts.  79, 153, 373. 
Oiogeneum,  a'ld  Ptol.>inaenm,  at  Athens,  763. 
Diogenes,  as  a  Teacher,  746. 

Discipline,  by  Encouragement  rather  than  Pun.,  394. 
Discipline,  University^and  Cuilege,  910. 
Disputations,  College,  848. 

District  Schools,  of  Massachusetu,  Lav.  63.        [337. 
District  of  Columbia,  Educational  Institutions,  1830, 
Divinity  School.  Camltridge,  Mass ,  309. 
Diversifleation  of  Industries,  Oberlio,  100. 
Doctor,  D^rees,  818. 

Doer  and  Doing  of  Good.  Ftranklin,  332.       [833.  850. 
Don,  and  other  hunting  pets,  excluded  from  Cuilege, 
Doing  Austins,  Disputations  apud  Augustinienses,  833. 
Doing  General*,  Disputation  in  Lugicand  Ethics,  915. 
Domestic  Economy  of  Colleges,  Cost  of  Living,  913. 
Domestic  Side  of  UniversityLife,  6d3»  68(K  811. 
Dominicans  in  England.  5.  836. 
Dons,  University  Authorities,  944. 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  Early  Grammar  Scho>l,  105. 

Early  Sohool-bfMiks,  School  •houses.  Teachers,  708. 
Dove,  David,  Sch»>lmaster  in  Ph  I.,  475,  469. 
Dover,  N.  H.,  Schools  prior  to  IHOO.  3.^1. 
Drawing,  School  Instruction  at  Athens,  750i 
Dress,  Academical,  Official,  90L  rG9L 

Dreox.  Henry,  Rector  of  Erasmian  Grammar  Scouol, 
Druggist,  and  Pharmnceutical  (;hetnistry,  3^3^ 
Duane,  William  J.,  Girard's  Will.  600. 
Dublin,  Institution  of  Science  and  Arts,  760. 

University.  Trinity  Collejw,  5,  13. 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  at  Oxfonl.  1647,  B40. 
Dummer,  Jeremiah,  Services  to  Yule  College.  450.  470L 
Duoster,  Henry,  President  of  Harvard  College.  130. 
Durham  College,  Benedictine  Seminary,  Oxiurd.  831. 
Dust  and  Ashes,  Earty  Benefactor  to  College,  37.  45. 
Dwight,  Sereno,  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  731. 
DwigbC,  T.,  Girls  ia  Actd^  aVQi«3ntut^^W\\\,'an\. 


Early  School  Books  in  New  England,  101, 108. 1S5. 
Easton.  Penn.,  Lafayette  College  ia  1830, 337. 
Eaton,  Nathaniel,  Harvard  College,  13U. 
Ecclesiastics,  Exclusion  from  Girard  Cullefe.  600. 
Ficcleiiasticnl  Law,  LecUires  at  G6ttin|en,  6S7. 
Economics,  or  Domestie  I'raining  of  l\ omen,  755. 

Edinburgh  University,  674.  

EdgehilL  N.  J.,  Seminary  in  1830,  333: 
Edueat  oi.  Defined.  906.  906.  933. 

Agencies  and  Processes,  905,  906, 919L 

History,  689,  69U.  LimiUttnns,  917. 

Science.  904.  Intellectual,  313. 

Art,  689.  tiOO.  iEstheCical.  31X 

Power  and  Scope,  900.  917.  Practical.  307. 

Culture,  374.  Infant  and  Primary.  8.  10. 187. 

Theory  of  Philosophy.  689, 600.  Riemea..  314.  9daL 

Physical,  915,  751.  Secundarv.  914. 

Moral  and  Religious,  919.  Snp.,673,'769,80L 

Educated  Cbiss,  in  a  liemocraey,  Hillhouse,  374. 
Edwards.  B.  B.,  389. 

Ediicutioial  Iiistitotiont  in  U.  8.,  in  1830,  90^-310. 
Edwards.  Jonathan.  Memoir.  731. 

Resolutions  fur  a  Holy  Life  734. 
E^vpt,  Anrisnt,  Cim;  ared  with  Greeee,  379. 
Eldon  Law  Scholarihip.  Oxford.  890. 
Electricity,  Franklin's  Discoveries  in.  414. 
Elementary  Schools  in  the  United  States  in  1830, 

Maine,  391  ;  N.  H.,  395;  YL.  899;  Maas.,  309. 

R.  I.,  310;  Conn.,  311  :  N.  Y.,  416;  N.  J..  333. 

Penn.,  334 ;  Del.,  338 ;  I  h.  of  C.  399 :  Va.,  330. 

N.  C.  333;  8.  C,  333;  Ga.,339;  Ala..  334. 

Miss.,  3:14  ;  Florida,  335  ;  Louis  ,  335 ;  Kv.,  331 

Missouri,  336  ;  III.,  336 ;  lod,  337 :  Ohio,' 3J8. 
Eliot,  Jubn.  Labors  for  the  Indians,  95, 99,  396u 
Eliot,  History  of  Harvard  College,  199. 
El  »quence.  Van  dcr  Palm,  648,  699. 
Ellis.  George,  Life  of  Coont  Rumferd,  561. 
Einenon,  Geurge  B.,  Pema'e  School  in  1830,  304. 
Emerson,  J..  Teachw  in  Dorchester.  103. 
Emerson,  Rnloh  W.,  and  A.  Bronson  Alentt,  9X. 
Emerson,  Nicnohu,  Teacher  of  Daniel  Webster,  981 
Encaenia,  or  Commemoration  day,  Oxford,  924. 
Encouragements,  by  praise  and  rewards,  304. 
Eiicoytle,  or  Pick-a-back,  Leap-frog.  Grecian.  741. 
EiMlowments,  Educatiooal  in  U.  S.,  in  1830,  991-<I38. 

English,  Unequally  applied,  needs,  881. 
Engineering.  Civil,  Courses  of,  780;  Zurich,  9S6. 
England.  Territorial  and  Moral,  373. 
Enj;|ish  Law.  in  Belfast  Queens  College,  787. 
Engliiih  Scho<il.  Plan  by  Franklin  in  1 149,  445. 
English  Schoolmaster,  American  Edition,  Coole,  lOL 
Ephippus,  Birth  Feast  of  Greeee.  737. 
Epitaphs,  Franklin  443 ;  Jelfeison  539. 

Rumford,  593 ;  Olierlin,  193. 
Epostrakismos,  or  Ducks  and  Drakes,  in  Greeee,  74L 
Epps,  Daniel,  Grammar  Master  in  1676,  99,  I0<l. 
Essays  to  du  Go<id,  Mather's  Bill  of  Particulars,  387. 
Eitate,  Care  nf,  Raleigh's  Advice.  731. 
Elheces  Eleroeuta,  Johnson,  ased  by  Franklin,  445. 
Ethical  Life.  The  Formal  and  Real  of  Education,  91X 
Euripides,  cited.  738. 
Everett,  Edward,  a  Dorebester  man,  118. 

Influence  of  Dorchester  on  Conn.,  and  Genv^a,  1191 

Reminiscences  of  Bnaton  Latin  School,  9lu 

Yaliie  (if  a  Public  Library,  93. 
Everett,  Oliver,  Teacher  and  Pastor,  117. 
Evelyn.  T'trrae  Filius  in  1669,  918, 
Ewnid,  Lecturer  at  GOttingen.  947  f833.  906^ 

Exeter  Collc!^,  Oxford,  Foundation.  Eaduwrnenta, 

Expenses  for  Servants  and  general  charges, 
E.xeter,  New  Hampshire,  Phitlipe  Academy,  983. 991 
Examinations,  Oxford  System,  818. 
Exceedings,  in  Butteries,  at  Christmas,  KJik. 
Expenses,  University  and  CtiRege.  Oxford,  919l 
F.xpulsion,  in  College  Discipline,  864,  910. 
Faculty,  of  a  University,  C^erman,  949.  [948. 

Functions  343;    Administration  949;   Instruct  ioHb 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,— Franklin,  734. 
Farrar,  Nicholas,  Bequest  in  1630  for  Virginia,  39. 
Faraday.  Michael,  and  Rnval  Institution.  58S. 
\^?«.\km,8«ni4ir  Rcfent  in  UnivenKy  Act,  881. 
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Fauchet,  Abb«,  Eulofy  on  Fninklin  in  Piirn,  430. 
Fawcett,  Prof.  Galway  Queens  Coliei^.  791. 
Federation  of  Collem  in  English  Univenities,  817. 
Fees,  University  and  College, 
Oxford,  University  and  Cullege,  904.  B06, 912. 
German  Universities,  345,  SM. 
German  Scientific  Schoob,  356. 
Advantages  uf  this  mode,  Adam  Smith,  833. 
Felbiger,  and  Rochow,  500. 
Fellows,  and  FeUowships,  Ozfoid.  985. 

Influence  of  Endowments,  Gibbon,  861,  863. 
Ferule,  used  on  head  and  feet  as  well  as  hands,  79. 
Fell,  Joseph  B.,  History  <if  Salem  Schools,  97. 
Female  Teachers,  Early  Examfile*.  115.  [337. 

Female  Education  and  Schools  in  U.  S.,  prior  to  1800, 
HinU  by  Franklin  rJ3 :  Jefferson  548 :  Socrates,  753. 

Vives,  341 ;  Wirt,  735  ;  Woodbridge,  373. 
Special  Schools  about  1830,  380-330. 
Filial  Duty,  Examples,  Edwards,  736;  Franklin,  404. 
Fisk.  Wilbur,  and  Faculty  of  Westeran  Uni ,  313. 
Flatterers,  Danger  and  Avoidance  of,  730. 
Florida  Indians,  Spanish  Missions,  18. 
Flogging,  as  a  School  and  Collese  Punishment,  6,  304. 
Foreigners,  assimilated  by  Native  Schools.  475. 
Foreign  Students,  in  German  Universities.  631,  635. 
Fowle.  John.  Teacher  of  <^ount  Rumfbrd,  561. 
Franciscans  in  England.  Roger  Bacon,  836. 
Franck6,  on  tbe  Law  of  Inheritance,  658. 
Franck6,  Collegium  Pietatis,  391. 
Franklin,  Benjamin.  Memoir,  401-448. 
Autobiography,  4i01  ;  Business  Life,  411. 
Ofllcial  Service  to  State  and  Country,  414,  431. 
Ideas  of  an  English  School  in  1740,  440. 

Studies  for  an  Academy,  445. 
Advice  to  his  Daughter.  733. 
Correspondence  with  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Stratford.  466. 
Last  Will  and  Bequest,  to  Boston  and  Phil.,  435. 

Condition  of  Funds  left  in  1876,  437. 
Albany  Plan  of  Union  of  the  Colonies,  415. 
Franklin  Medal,  Boston.  93.  435. 
Franklin,  William,  411.  417. 
Franklin's  Stove,  in  1741,  413. 
Free  School.  Early  Form  of,  in  N.  England,  55-185. 
Boston,  Latin  Mhool,  55. 
Salem,  Town  School,  97. 
Dorchester,  Town  Grammar  Schofil,  105. 
Roxbury,  The  Free  School,  Latin  and  feao,  ISL    . 
Charlestown.  Town  Grammar.  137. 
Ipswich,  Watertown,  Newbury,  138. 
Free  or  Charity  School,  397,  474. 
French  Revolution,  Influence  on  Holland,  688. 
French  Missrons  and  Schools  fur  Indians,  31-83. 
Freiberg,  Mining  Aeademjr,  Saxony,  351. 
Friday,  Closing  Exercises  m  a  Newport  School,  707. 
Frideswide,  St.,  and  Priory,  Oxford.  819. 
Friend's  Boarding  School.  R.  I^  311.  709.  713. 
Fruitlands,  Labor  and  Culture,  Alcott,  334. 
Fryburg,  Maine,  Academy  in  1830,  391. 
Fuller,  John,  Charity  in  Aoyal  Institution,  585. 
Funeral  Discourse,  an  Act  of  Justice,  305. 
Funds  for  Educational  Piirpoies,  809-333. 
Influence  on  choice  of  Studies,  853,  880. 
Future.  The  Teacher  of  the,  318. 
Fox,  George,  Instructions  for  Right  Spelling,  700. 
Gabriel  Mission,  St.,  in  Mexico,  SO. 
Gains,  Institutes,  651,  653. 
Gallaudet,  American  Asylum  in  1830,  316. 
Galway,  Queens  College,  783^790. 
Gamhier,  Kenyon  College.  1830,  337. 
Games  for  Children,  in  Ancient  Greece.  730. 
Gardening  and  Affricnlture,  taught  at  School,  444. 
Oberiin.  184  ;  Kinderman.  510. 
Count  Rumford's  Efforts  in  Bavaria,  573. 
Gardiner,  Maine,  Institute  in  1830,  303. 
Grarrick.  David.  Aid  to  American  College,  488. 
Garriso'is,  Converted  into  Schools  of  Instruction,  571. 
Gaston,  Address  to  Cnllere  Students,  .VSl. 
Wnrniriff  agnintt  Disunion  In  1833.  558. 
Gataker.  Dr..  Education  in  Virginia  in  1657,  55. 
Geneva.  N.  Y.,  College  in  1830,  318. 
Geneva,  SwitserUnd,  MigTatioo  of  Fioftaaoni  566^ 


Genitti  of  the  Plaee,  Lreal  and  Personal,  870. 
Geology,  Earliest  Professorships,  887,  915. 
George  ill..  Benefactions  to  American  Colleges,  486* 
Georgetown,  D.  C^  Catholic  College  in  1830.  3^ 
Georgia,  Early  New  England  Settlement,  ISO. 

Decision  and  Action  as  to  Independence,  130. 

Eduoational  Institutions  in  1830,  333. 
ElemenUry,  333 ;  Academies,  333 ;  College,  334. 
German  Lecture  System,  637.  046. 
German  Science  Tieaching,  847. 
German  Stove,  or  Oven,  ftt7. 
German  Student  Life,  Hart,  686. 
German  Universitjr  Town,  345,  685. 
German  Universities.  International  view, 341, 340. OSS. 
Gerson,  Chancellor.  Supremacy  of  the  University,  81Aw 
Gettysburgh  Theologieal  Seminary  in,  1830,  330. 
Gibbon,  Eilward,  Aubibiogrnphy  at  Oxford,  8«il. 
Gifflird,  John,  Benedictine  College  at  Oxford  831. 
Gilbertliies  in  England,  7,  8i6. 
Giimanton,  N.  H.,  Academy  in  1830,  398. 
Girard  College  and  its  Founder,  593-618. 
Girard.  Steplien,  Memoir,  509. 
Girard,  Stephen's,  Will.  Provisions,  601. 

Binney,  on  Charitable  uses,  604. 

Webster,  on  Religious  Instroetion.  611. 

Story.  Judge  Sustains  Validity,  615. 
Girls,  and  Female  Education, 

Comnton  Schools  prior  to  180O,  153. 

Academies  and  Seminaries  about  1830,  801-334. 

Colleges  recently  established,  617. 

Rochuw's  School  at  Rekahn,  505. 
Giving  and  Taking,  between  Teacher  and  Pupil,  894. 
Gladiator's  Entertainment  at  Oxford.  8  il. 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Irish  UaiTersity  Reform,  7,  788L 
Gleim  and  Roohow,  503. 

Gluttony,  Drunkenness,  and  Profligacy,  at  Oxford,  849L 
Gneist,  Professor,  Berlin,  641, 647. 
Godfrey,  Thomas,  Uadley's  Quadrant,  430. 
Goeschen,  Revolution  of' Study  of  Civil  Law,  6S8. 
GAethe,  the  Science  of  Law,  Faust,  665. 
God  and  our  Neighbor,  Love  of.  607. 
Good,  Enough  to  do.  Mather,  387. 
Good  Breeding,  and  Good  Doing,  Franklin,  444. 
Good  Man,  Portrait  of  a,  by  Jemrson,  549. 
Good,  Dr..  Head  of  Balliol,  839l 
Gdttingeu  University.  636. 

American  Student's  Experience,  685. 

English  Report  on  Science  Department,  350. 

Legal  Studies  and  Examination,  645. 

Degrees,  Ceremonies.  Fees,  Doctor,  673L  f80. 

Gould,  Benjamin  F.,  Master  of  Boston  Latin  Scoool/ 
Gown,  Academics,  901. 
Gown  and  Town,  Antaffonism  and  Riots.  825. 
Grammar,  English,  in  Elementary  Schools,  333. 

Earliest  American  Text  Books,  Curtis,  379. 
Grammar  Schools  of  N.  England.  First  Enactment,  HI. 

Historical  Development,  05-144. 

Ordinance  of  General  Court  of  New  Plymouth,  61. 

First  Law  requiring  Masters  to  be  examined,  68. 

SaUries  before  1800,  15ft. 
Grant,  Miss  Z.  P..  Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  30Sw 
Granville,  Ohio,  Baptist  Institution  1830, 337. 
Gratuities  to  Servants.  Customary  Charges,  013. 
Gray,  William,  Early  Promoter  of  GraeK  in  Eng., 
Greece,  Ancient,  History  and  Geofraphy,  875. 

Importance  Exafgerated  in  Modern  Study,  870. 
Greece,  Schools  of  Public  Instruction,  737-768. 

Home  Education.  Birth  Feast,  Nurse  and,  737. 
Toys,  Sports,  Pastimes  and  Games,  739. 

Elementanr  Schools,  Age  of  Attendance.  745. 
Place  or  Attendance,  Teacher,  Fees,  747. 
Studiifs.  Arithmetic,  Music.  Drawinf,  740. 

Physical  Education,  Gymnastic  Trainfng,  751. 

Domestin  Training  of  Girls,  Science  of  good,  7SS. 
Xeno;ih»n's  Economies,  Socrates  and,  755. 

Higher  Instruction,  The  College  at  Athens,  780. 
ReIi*io'is  Opening  of  Lerture^  Rectors,  763. 
Annent  Tablets,  Stone  Records  of  Schohrs,  71 
Greek  Lnnfuage  and  Literatnre.  in  England,  837,  8S7« 
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Early  Taaehets  at  Oxford,  837. 
Felieitiai,  rastnrad  for  tha  few,  874. 
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OiMt  Britain,  Soperior  Inttruetion,  M9. 

Iratand,  773;  BeotUind,  673;  EoflaiMl,  801. 

Royml  Institution.  Count  Rumford,  579. 
Gnenwood,  Principal  of  Owena  Ctillefe,  Report,  840. 
Gridley,  Jeremy,  AMittant  in  Boston  Lktin  School,  78. 
GriBwoM  University,  Free  Places,  iM5. 
Griffin,  E.  D..  and  Faculty  of  WilUans  Collefe,  30(L 
Grifith,  Master  of  Private  SckouL  Boston.  711. 
Grocyn,  William.  Early  Teacher  of  Greek,  837. 
Gymnasia,  and  Gymnastics,  Greek,  751. 
Habit,  Physiolojry  of,  817  ;  Reliance  of  Teacher,  10, 
Hadley,  Mass..  Hopkin's  Donation  School,  145  ISO. 
Hale,  E.  E.,  Cultivation  of  Natural  Aptitudes,  865. 
Hall,  John,  Seminary  at  EUinftno,  Conn.,  313. 
Hall,  Lyman,  Signer  of  Deolaralioo,  Teacher,  190. 
Ball,  8.8.,  English  School  and  Teacher,  Andov.,  305. 
Halls,  in  Universities,  807,  008. 
Halliwell,  Maine,  Academy  in  1830,  901. 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton.  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  318. 
Hampton  and  Sidney  CoHege,  Va^  in  1830,  331. 
Hamilton  Sir  William.  Collc«eB  in  Oxford,  80L 
Handicrafts  for  Winter  and  Evening  Work,  lOa 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dartmouth  CoHege.  877,  897. 
Hand  Weaving  in  New  England,  875. 
Hart  Hall,  Hartford  College,  New  Refolations,  847. 
Hart,  James  M..  German  Universities,  6)t5-668. 
Hartford,  Ct.,  Educational  Institutions  in  18:10, 313. 

Washington  Colege.  313 ;  American  Asylom,  316. 
Harvard,  John,  Memoir  and  Bequest,  190. 
Harrard  College,  Earlv  Hbtory,  ElioC,  130-144. 
Harvard  Grammar  School,  Charlestown,  3S0. 
Head,  of  a  College,  Principal,  Master,  Dean,  005. 
Health  in  Education,  Jeflersoo,  540. 
Hebrew  Langiiaget.  447,  889, 8U0. 
Hebdomadal  Meeting,  Heads  of  Houses,  800. 
Hebdomadal  Council,  Oxford,  884. 
Heildelberg  University,  853. 

Henry,  Patrick,  518.  f784. 

Henry,  P.  S.,  United  Secalar  and  Separate  Religions. 
Henry  VIII.  and  Christ  Church  College.  Oxibrd,  335. 
Herodes,  Teaching  the  Alphabet,  740. 
Herr  and  other  Titles  in  Germany,  673. 
Herman.  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  Law,  650. 
Hertford  College,  Rules  and  Sututes  in  1747, 847. 
Hawmann's  Hand  Lexioon  to  the  Corpus  Juris,  640. 
Hidden,  Early  Student  uf  Dartmouth,  880. 
Higginson,  N.,  Teacher  in  Salem.  103. 
Hininsun,  Thomas.  His.,  of  R.  I„  Pub.,  Sehoola,  710. 
Hiiher  SchooU,  Influence  on  Lower,  705. 
Hiuhouse,  James  A.,  Lecturer  1838,  360. 

Culture  and  Literature  for  the  Rich.  360. 

Profession  of  Letters^  Past  and  Present,  360. 

Relation,  Rank  of  Literature  and  Scienoe,  370. 

Letters  in  Old  and  New  England,  373. 

Dan^rs  from  an  Unlettered  Democracy,  374.   f376. 

Motives  and  Objects  fur  young  men  bom  to  Wealth, 
Hiitory,  Methods  and  Teaching,  803,  317,  331. 
Hiatory  and  Geography.  Ancient.  876. 
History  of  Commerce  and  Arts.  Franklin*s  Acad.,  444. 
Hiatory  of  Education.  Chair  at  Edinburgh,  193,  689. 
Hitehoock,  Enos,  Providence  Schools,  70(9,  713.  718. 
Hoar,  Leonard,  Harvard  College,  137. 
Hodder,  James,  Arithmetic,  101. 
Holbrook,  Josiah,  American  Lyoenm,  438. 
Holland,  Influence  of  French  Revolution,  609,  704. 
Hooie  Education,  Improved  Buildings,  183. 

Ancient  Greece,  737,  756. 
HoaM  Industries,  Encouraged  and  Taught,  183,  756. 
Honesty,  a  Primary  Virtue,  Gaston,  553. 
Hooors  and  Honor  men,  Oxibrd,  818,  804. 
Hoop,  an  Ancient  and  Modem  Game,  740. 
floose  of  Regenu  683 ;  of  Non-RegenU,  883. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  Benoest  in  1654.  145. 
Hopkins*  Grammar  or  Donation  School.  Hadley,  145. 
Horariuro,  or  Students'  Day  at  Cambridge,  813. 
Bom-book,  in  New  England.  101. 153. 
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Ifandieancy  i  i  nnrnria.  Count  Riimrord,  573. 
MeMer,  Am.  Drown  Univemty,  311. 
Ifetapbysics,  Jeffereon'a  tUtimata  m  a  Stadj,  510. 
Mertun,  Walter  de.  Memoir.  820. 
Merton  Cijilese,  Early  Statiitet.  839.  OtMI. 
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Mexico,  Early  Indian  MiM:oiia  and  8cho<il4.  17. 
Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1830.  337. 
Michifan  Territory,  Educatioa  in  18J0,  Xkl 
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Middletovvn,  Ct..  We«>l  ivan  University  in  1830,  3R 
Military  8rh(Mila  ami  Eflncntioii,  3li3. 57L 
Miller  of  MnnsOeld,  Benevolence  in  Tri(le!i,  735. 
Ministers,  How  they  m  iv  do  Good,  Mather,  'JfiS. 
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Mining  Scho«>!s  nod  Bn^innerinf;,  SSI.  ^'ii. 
Miiitoaarie<i,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  391. 

Labors  with  American  lodians,  li-!Kk 
Miasiisippi,  Education  in  I8:I0.  334. 
Missouri,  Education  ii  1830,  33l{. 
Model  College.  Pronuted  tbr  Oxford,  013. 
Moderatio  is.  Reqoirements  as  to  time  of  musing,  Oil. 
Moderators.  Ctmdact  Rxamifiatinna.  8^.  HUl. 
M>»dem  Lans*s.  Science,  Politic — Neglected,  873,  877. 
Mommsen,  History  of  Rome.  648. 
Money,  (Jver  estimated  in  America.  375. 
Monasteries  a'ld  Schi»ols.  Collegen,  811. 
MonitorinI  .Systen  in  lGd9,  08 ;  Bell,  Laneoster,  104. 
Monsoii  Ara'loiny  in  IrCU,  304. 
M'tntai^Tie,  Method  of  learning  L^tin,  874. 
Monticell  I.  Jelfarson'a  Residence.  513 
Montreal,  ii^eminarv  of  Ht.  Sulpitius  in  1A4.5,  31. 
Moor,  Joihun.  and  Moor's  Clinnty  8choiii  for  liid.,  390. 
Moot  Courts  in  I^gnl  Rdiicntion,  31.%  0.V). 
Moral  Plnl  >so(>hv  or  Kthici  in  Examinutioitt,  154,447. 
Motives  to  L-ibor  and  Study,  390.  507. 
Morse,  Geogrnphy  in  Sch'K>'s,  709. 
Music  in  .Ancient  Grei^k  Eilucntion,  749. 
Music,  l)«gr>j«  in.  al  Oxfo.-il.  897. 
Mount.  St.  Miirvs  (.Ni.lege,  Md..  1830,  :)39. 
Maindn,  or  Bl  nd  M i-ts  Buff,  Anrient  and  Mod.,  749 
Munich.  Rumfinrs   Extirpnto-i  of  Mendicancy,  373. 

University.  23-5:  P  Ivtechvi-um,  355. 
Mulligan   Oxforl  Lo-I^mg  llousn,  834. 
Mutual  Btudf.  Vnn  der  Palm,  031;  Hurt,  601. 
Nanturk't,  Acndemr  in  1830,  300. 
Narration,  Elegtnt  Bxlrnrts  recited,  Oxford,  840. 
Nashvill).  Univerviry  in  18.10.  33.'>. 
Nassau  Hall,  College  of.  New  Jersey  in  1830,  333. 
Natick  Indinns,  Eliot's  Lnb«)r«  with,  37. 
Nition.  in  Uiiivertitv  fTse,  English,  SM. 
National  Chtirnrter,  Influence,  815. 
Nat'O-ial  Ediirat  on,  Barnard's  Systems.  947. 
National  Ped!t?o:;v,  Serie«  of  Volumes  devoted  to,  946. 
Nature.  Phenomotta  and  Science.  873.  890. 
Natural  Aptitudes  to  be  Ciiltivnted,  358 
Natural  History  in  Hi?her  Edoestion.  8-^. 
Natural  Philosophy,  Early  Professorships,  887. 
NavigMtion  and  Bo  >k-keeping,  710. 
Necessity,  tlie  Law  of  Elforts.  386,  BSX 
Needle-work.  Oberlin,  Kindermann,  187,707. 
Neglected  Education,  National  Ruin,  305. 
Negro  or  Colore<l  Children.  Early  School  for.  R.  I.,  707. 
Ne'ghbor,  l^ve  of  God  and  our,'  Bi*seoce  of  Chr.,  006. 
Neil.  E.  D.,  Virginia  Company  and  Schools,  33. 
Netherlands,  Colleges  in  University  of  Louvain,  804. 

Distinction  between  Pvdagogia  and  Colleges,  804. 
New  Bedford.  Friend's  School  in  1830.  3U6. 
New  Brunswick.  Rutgers  College  in  1830,  333. 
New  College.  Oxford,  I>ata,  Scholarships.  833,  006. 
Newdsate  Prizes.  Oxford,  English  Verse,  8JI. 
New  England,  Early  Legislation  reap..  Schools,  50, 156. 
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Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  391-316. 
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New  Hampshire,  Pres.,  Wheekick«  and  Dart.,  ColUgi^ 

Schools  as  they  were  befuf*  I8u0,  S81,  S83. 

Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  905. 
Elementary,  SOS :  Academies,  995 ;  Colleges,  807 
New  Hampton,  Baptist  lostituU,  N.  H..  996. 
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Female  Education  in  1779,  974. 
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New  Inn  Hull.  Oxford,  Foundation.  908. 
New  Jersey,  Edurational  Institutions  in  1830.  33. 

Elementary,  333 ;  Academies,  %EI ;  CoilegBs.  30, 
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Newman.  P.  W.,  Prae  documentary.  Oxfordi  8191 
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New  York  City,  Kings  College  in  1754.  435. 

Public  Schools,  Agent  to  visit  SdiuoU,  1830, 317. 

C«>lumbia  Colle».  City  Univefsity,  3l<i. 
New  York  State.  Ediieational  Institutions  in  1830. 

Eiemeiitarv.  310:  Academies,  317;  Colkgca,  313.331. 

Development  of  Education  from  1790  to  1830,  381. 
Nich«ilson.  LL  Governor  of  Va.,  Aid  ta  College,  58L 
.\oetica.  Johnsou's  First  Principles,  447. 
Noininnlists  and  Realists,  Via  Antiquorum.  605. 
Non  Multa.  Sed  Muitum,  Maxim  for  Reading,  383. 
Normal  Schools.  Noa.«xistent  in  1633,  338. 
Nott.  Eliphalet,  aid  Union  Coileaa  in  1830,  313. 
North  Carolina,  Education  in  1830,  333. 
Notes  on  Virginia,  Jefferaoa,  513. 
Niins,  Tea-hing  Orders.  10. 
Nurses,  Training  School  f  »r.  Grecian,  737. 
Oakes,  Urian.  President  of  Harvard.  1680,  138. 
Obedience,  11. 

Oberlin.  J.  F..  Memoir,  177-193. 
Object  Lessois  and  Teaching.  11,  948. 
Obligat<iry  and  Oiitional  Studies,  880,  850,  863. 
Ob«ervatiO'i  and  Experiment,  Science  oC  444. 
OlHcers  and  Faculty  of,  American  Col.,  in  1830. 303b 
Ofliee  Seekin<r,  Besetting  Sin  of  American  life,  375i. 
Occam,  William.  9.  &11. 
Occiim,  Samson,  Indian  Preacher,  997. 
Occupntbn  a  Trade,  Education  for.  957. 
Oiiio.  Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  337. 

Elementary,  337 ;  Academies,  337  ;  Colleges,  338. 
Ohio  University  at  Athens,  337. 
O  d  Ag^.  Examples  of  serene,  400.  439. 
01m<is,  h  rnnci«can  Father  and  Mexican  Indians,  18. 
Opiionent  in  Disputations,  479.  915,  931. 
Oral  Teaching,  and  Living  Prufessor,  863. 

Living  Mind  with  Living  Mind,  933. 
Or.itu'v,  St.idr  of.  Franklin.  446. 

Jctfersou's  Hi•lt^577. 
Orbilius,  and  Orbilian  Discipline,  304. 
Ordinarii,  Profess  irs.  343,  356.  [907. 

Oriel  College,  Uxibrd,  Origin.  Bcholarshipa,  833,  639; 
Oriental  Studies,  Van  der  Palm.  605. 

Prizes  to  Encourage,  590,  697. 

Professorships,  843,  887. 
Original  Research,  by  Practical  Teachers.  444,  940. 
Orphans,  Object  of  Christian  Charity,  005. 

Girard  College  for,  59?. 
Osbom.  Benj ,  Teacher  of  Moor's  Charitt  School.  960. 
CHeney  Abbey,  St.  George's  Collegiate  Church,  USX. 
Outfit  and  Fees,  for  Freshmen,  913. 
Oxford,  Ohio,  Miami  University  in  1830,  337. 
Oxford.  English  Town  and  City,  819,  835, 851. 
Oxford  University,  817-943. 

Historical  Development,  819. 
Prae  Documentary  Period.  810. 
Lodging  Houses.  Hostels,  Inns,  894. 

Promoters  of  Greek  Stud?  and  Litaratore^^83A. 

Glimpses  of  University  Life  and  SCodies,  839-880. 

Prideaux.  Warton,  Smith,  Gibbon,  Parr.  Lowe,  830 

Present  Constitution,  Scholarships,  Exam.,  883). 

Public  Exercises  of  CommenoanMnt,  the  Act,  831. 

Property,  Income.  Ezpeaditares.  090. 

Sundry  Things  fespnoUif  Un  Univcnity,  913^ 
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Pkgmateclnr.  Prof,  ZoGlogieid  ColWdioo  of.  353. 
Ptnn  Views  in  Education,  394,  400. 

Greek  Scboolt  and  Education,  737*768. 
Pafani,  Bi^jaos  4cc^  in  Scotch  Univertity.  878. 
ftuidecten  pmcticum,  and  Moot  Conrti«  A5& 
Pandects  in  German  Legal  Education,  647. 
Papal  Authorization  at  to  Universities,  67S,  858. 
Parents,  Essays  to  do  Go;)d,  Mather,  387. 
Parental  Obligation  and  Codperation,  307,  508,  88L 
Paris.  University  of,  89A.  9Vi. 
Park  and  Arboretum,  Oxford,  880. 
Parker.  R.  G..  Grammar  School  of  Roxbury,  308^ 
Parkman,  Jesuits  in  North  America,  18. 
Parliamentary  Commissions,  678,  080,  089,  033. 
Parochial  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  Scotland,  8BL 
Parr,  Samuel,  English  Universities,  8(10. 
Parsonsfidd  Acadenir,  Me.,  in  1830,  S90. 
Partidas,  the  Code  of  Alfonso  in  1936,  150. 

Education  fur  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Kiagi,  150. 

What  constitutes  a  Tyrant,  1(10. 

Universities  and  City  Schools,  161 
Masters  Scholars,  Jurisdiction,  Beadle,  163. 
Parton,  James,  Biographies  quoted.  431,  54S,  503. 
Pass  and  Class,  and  Honors,  818.  804. 
Patriotism,  Constant  Inciilo-ition,  in  Greece,  767. 
Pay  of  Teachers  and  Professors,  Oxford,  853,  887. 

Adam  Smith.  853 ;  German,  356 :  Knox,  67a 
Payne,  Eloise,  Teacher  of  Girls  before  18JQ,  710. 
Peaa^ogy,  Examples  of  National,  Barnard,  048. 
Peace-makers,  Oberlin's  Inculcation  and  Exaniple,  191. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Queens  CollMe  and  Univ.,  773. 
Peers,  Beniamin  O..  in  1830.  3M. 
PMdIing,  Made  a  literary  Oooupation,  Aleott,  337. 
Pembroke  Colle^,  Origin,  Scholarshifis,  007. 
Penmanship.  Griflith.  Method  in  Botton,  79. 

Everett's  Indebtedneis  to  MasUr  Tileston,  OL 
Penn.  William,  324  ;  Thomas.  John,  484. 
PWiniless  Bencli.  in  Salting  Freshmen,  M8.  [473. 

Pennsylvania,  E^ucnti'mil  Institutions  in  1748-80,441, 

ElemenUry  in  183U.  3i4 ;  Academies,  334. 
People,  American  and  English.  374. 
Permont,  Ph  le:nnn.  Entreated  to  teach  in  1636,  65. 
Pestalozzi,  Pollowors  in  England,  Greaves,  330. 
Peters,  Richard,  Frankliirs  Academy,  473,  475. 
Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  German,  353. 
Phemiits,  Homer's  Teacher,  748. 
Philosophy  at  Louvain,  Logic.  Physios,  Moral,  804. 
Philosophy,  Natural  and  Moral,  857. 

Logic,  or  the  Science  of  Reasoning  applied  to,  859. 

Ontolosry  or  Metaphrsics,  Pneumatology,  850. 
Philadelphia.  Franklin's  Proposals  relet.,  Educa.,  441. 

Charity  School,  Aea  iemv.  College,  44.'). 

Sketch  of  nn  English  School  1749.  445. 

Observaiiom  relating  to  in  1789,  448. 

Smith  William,  Labors  fur  a  College,  489. 
Phillips,  John,  Profewirahip  in  Dartmouth  Cot., 378. 
Phillips  Academy  at  And^iver,  Mass..  in  1830,  305. 

Exeter  Academy,  N.  H.,  395;  Webster's  Ree..  391 
Phillips,  Wendell,  on  Rugbies  Developing  School,  303. 
Phipps,  .\bner.  Report  o  i  School-houses,  Moss ,  35J. 
Philosophy  versus  Suiientition  as  to  Natural  Phe.,  H5. 
Philosophy,  School  of,  in  Philadelphia  Col.,  J7.18,  480. 
Physics,  how  Taught,  Ber  ii.  350;  Munich,  355. 
Physical  Education  and  Training,  751. 
Physicians,  how  tliey  may  do  CrtMid,  Mather,  389. 
Physiuloiiry  ^'^^  Laboratory,  Heidelberg.  353. 
Physiology  and  Psychology  in  Education,  315. 
Pierce,  Sarah,  School  for  Girls  at  Litchfield,  313. 
Pillans.  J.,  University  Chair  at  Edinburgh,  105. 
Pinkerton,  and  Pinkerton  Academy,  N.  II..  396. 
Pious  or  Charitable  Uses,  Doctrine,  600. 
Pitt.  William,  Earl.  Estimate  of  Franklin.  419.  430. 
Pittsburg.  Penn.,  Western  University  in  1830,  396. 
Pius  v..  Brief  addressed  to  Jesuit  Missionaries,  19. 
Phin  of  Life,  Franklin,  410  ;  Edwards,  784. 
Plan  of  Legal  Studies.  JeiTeraoo,  545. 
Plans  of  School-houses.  333. 
Plato,  on  Education.  749. 
Pliny,  cited.  Use  of  Wine.  733. 
Plymootli  Colony,  School  Polier.  59, 8L 
Politian,  Teacher  of  Greek  in  Italy,  837. 


Poetry,  Study  of«  in  Higher  Education,  979. 

Inspired  by  Universities,  865,  941,  944. 
Political  Economy,  Early  Professonhipe,  788. 
Politics,  Aroeriean.  Hillhoosa,  373. 
Ponderation,  New  Scianoe  of,  Lowe,  871. 
Poor  Students  in  Early  Days  of  UniversKiee,  813. 
Pope,  Alexander,  Study  of  Words,  873. 
Polytechnicum,  German.  354,  855. 
Popes,  Associated  with  Universities.  675,  798. 
Portland.  Me.,  Academy  in  1830,  393. 
Postionistae,  intraining  for  Scholars,  Merton  CoL,888l 
Potter.  Alooxo.  Union  College  in  1830,  319. 
Poochet,  G.,  Estimate  of  German  Universities,  S41. 
Power.  Formal  End  of  Education,  3(18,  817. 
Practical  Educators,  Franklin.  401 ;  Kindermaan,  500. 
Practical  Science  and  Arts,  Rojral  Institution,  585. 

Lectures  by  Van  der  Palm  in  1788, 696w 
Prague.  Lower,  Seat  of  Kindermann^s  Activity,  510. 
Praise  for  Well-doing.  Eneouragement.  3U4. 
Prayer  and  Praying,  Franklin's  Estimate,  Publie.  487. 

Coleridge,  93 ;  Edwards,  796. 


Prayers  and  Religious  Services  in  Schools,  107. 

Harvard,  140;  Oxford.  865.  889.  910. 
Precinct,  in  Mass.,  School  Laws,  63. 
Preparatory  Schools  for  Universities,  681. 

American,  65-136,  534  ;  Irish,  794. 
Presbyterian,  Sehools  and  C<rileges  in  1830. 317-338b 
Prideaux,  Humphrey,  Letters  from  Oxford,  839. 

Glimpses  of  Universitv  Life  1674, 839. 
Priestley.  John,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  431. 
Primary  Schools,  Boston  in  18iS6,  9X 
Principal  of  a  College,  847. 
Princeton,  Nassau  Hall  College  in  1830, 333. 
Private  Schools  and  Teaching,  Early  in  Boston,  09. 
Privet-docent,  in  German  Universities,  344.  649. 

American  Observer,  648 ;  French  Estimate,  343. 
Privation,  Privatissime,  Applied  to  Lecturing,  843. 
Prixe  Scheme,  as  a  Motive  Power,  9i,  891. 
Privileges,  Academic,  German.  311,  6i33. 
Probabilities,  Estimation  and  Siftini,  873, 878. 
Profane  Language  by  Students,  Prideaux.  8.19. 
Professors  in  American  Colleges  in  1830,  389-338. 
Profewions  and  Occupations  not  to  be  Ignored,  903, 
Progress.  Mea  of.  Not  found  in  Ancient  Lit.,  877. 
Prohibitions  and  Penalties  in  Discipline,  394, 855,  010. 
Promotion  in  the  Army.  Principle  and  Modes,  385. 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Society  fur,  340. 
Property  Taxation  for  Public  Schools,  Mann,  84. 
Protestantism  and  Classical  Studies,  857. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Schools  as  they  were,  706. 

Schools  and  College  in  18:10,  310.  31 L 
Provost.  Applied  to  Head  of  a  College,  833,  005. 

American  Use.  473.  I8i),  493. 
Prussia,  Appropriation  to  Universities,  341. 

Iiegal  Profenion,  Preparation.  643. 
Psalter,  in  American  Schools,  101,  108, 153. 
Psychology  and  Teaching,  Laurie,  317. 
Public  Act,  a  Commencement  exercise,  817. 
Public  Schools  in  England.  Adam  Smith,  858. 
Public  Examinations  at  Oxford.  880. 
Public  University  Lectures  and  Private  Teach*f,  888. 
Public  Libraries,  Everett,  93. 
Puchta.  Prof..  Institntionen,  849. 
Punishments,  Public  Schools  and  Univ.,  79,  108,  910. 
Puppets,  Rattles,  Universal  Institutions,  741. 
Puritanical  Strictness.  Reactionary  License,  830. 
Pusey  Scholarship,  Hebrew,  Oxford,  863. 890. 
Quaestor,  in  German  University,  034. 
Qualifying  Examination  for  Army,  368. 
Quakers,  Friends'  School,  Providence,  310. 

School  Books,  Fox's  Spelling  Book,  709. 
QuarterlyRegister,  Schools  in  U.  S..  Edward,  379-338. 
Quebec,  Early  Educational  Institutions,  83. 

Notre  Dame  des  Anges  in  1638,  Hotel  Dien  1830.  S3. 

Ursuline  Convent  and  School,  Little  Seminary,  S3. 
Queens  College.  Oxford.  Ancient  Statutes,  833. 
Queens  College  (now  Rutgers),  New  Jersey,  38X 
Queens  Colleges,  Ireland,  773. 
Quincy,  Josiah,  and  Faeuhy  of  Harvard  in  1830,  306L 
Quintilian,  on  Corporal  Punishment.  394, 
Quix,  or  Zig-xag  Blathod  of  Review,  Hart,  881. 
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Radoliflfe,  John,  Oxford,  687. 

Ra)e,  Father,  Dietionary  of  Abnaki  Toafoa,  tl. 

Raletfh,  Sir  Walter,  Advice  to  his  Son,  7». 

Choice  of  Wife,  Friend*,  SerraoU,  730. 

Flatteren,  QuarreU,  EiUte,  731. 

Bichet  and  PuTertj,  Wine,  Relifioo.  7^ 
Randall  Henry  B.,  Life  of  Jeffenon,  513. 
Rate-Bill,  or  Tuiiion,  in  Free  Sehoob,  97,  lOS,  1I& 
Rauch,  F.  A.,  Seminary  at  York,  Penu.,  317. 
Recollet  Fnthera,  in  Caiiada,  Seminary  io  UBQ,  tL 
Rector  in  Scotch  Univenitiet,  684,  68S. 
Read,  Daniel,  Ohio  Univertity,  337. 
Reading  in  School.  Utilised  for  all  Knowledge,  443. 
Reading,  an  Arouieroent  of  Franklin,  440. 
Reading  and  Writing,  Franklin**  School,  445. 
Readerships,  in  addition  to  Profenorahipe,  Oxford.  030. 
ReadfieU.  Me.,  Weeleyan  Seminary  in  1830,  SObL 
RecklcM  Press,  Evils  of  a,  Hillbouse,  374. 
Recreation,  B«ioial  for  Colleges,  054,  603,  604. 
Record  of  a  School,  Miss  Peabody,  A.  B.  Aleott,  83L 
Reed,  Debomh,  Wife  of  Franklin,  411. 
Reed,  Governor  of  Penn.,  University,  408. 
Reed,  Tapping.  Law  School  at  Litchfield,  315. 
Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  317. 
Relifion,  and  Religious  institutions,  778, 865,  807. 

Webster's  Claims  for  all  Schools,  611. 

Binney,  Care  be  given  by  Laymen,  010. 

Gibbon's  Experience  at  Oxford,  864. 
Religious  Liberty.  Jeflbrson's  Bill,  538u 
Religious  Honses  and  Orders  in  England,  11,  896. 
Religious  Oaths  or  Test  for  Professors,  778,  707. 
Rekahn,  Rochow  Mndel  School,  505.  [50& 

Young  ChiMren  attend  one  hour,  Girb  taught  to  sew, 

Difficulties  explained  Orally  in  advance,  505. 

Aim  to  mnke  Religious,  end  practical  men,  505. 
Republics  and  Higher  Education,  375. 
Repetition  and  Collateral  Reading,  653. 
Repitorium  or  Exegeticum,  or  duis  examination,  660. 
Research,  Discovery  and  Diffusion,  Rumfurd,  581. 
Research  and  Instruction,  848,  040. 
Residence  in  College,  Requirements,  Oxford.  009. 
Respoisions  or  Little  Go,  Oxford.  888.  893,  Oil. 
Respondent  and  Opponent.  470.  848,  015.  991. 
Rewards  for  Diligence  and  Proncieacy,  Mather,  304. 
Rererenoe  due  S<iperiors,  140. 
Reynolds,  Dr..  Funeral  Discourse,  cited,  300,  303. 
Rbietoric.  in  Curriculum.  470. 
Ribbentropp,  Professor  at  Gdttingen.  663. 
Rich,  Edmund,  and  St.  Edmund's  Hall  Oxford,  837. 

Rule  of  Study  and  Life,  887. 
Richard  de  Bury,  Library,  831.  888. 
Richard,  Franklin's  Poor,  Almanac,  418. 
Riches  and  Poverty,  733. 
Rhode  Island,  Etrly  Schools  and  Teachers,  705. 

Channing's  Remmisoences  of  Newpoit,  707. 

Staple's  Annals  of  Providence,  70dw 

Howlaod's  Narrative,  713. 

Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  310. 
Elementarv,  310;  Academies,  310;  College,  311. 
Richter,  J.  P.,  cited.  313,  31.5,  6^,  OOa 
Riots,  Town  and  Gown,  Oxford,  835. 
Ritter,  Prof.  Mode  of  Lecturing.  C37. 
Road  and  Brid;^  Buildin^^,  Social  Necessity,  180. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  much  read  in  N.  E.,  prior  1800,  375. 
Rochow,  Von,  Memoir,  497. 

Educational  Books  and  Work,  497,  503. 

MoJel  School  for  School  Oflkers  and  Teachers,  555. 
Rochester.  N.  Y  ,  Manual  Labor  School  in  1830,  318. 
Rod,  in  N.  England  Schools  prior  to  1800,  79,  107,  111. 
Roeland«en,  Adam,  Early  Teacher  in  Manhattan,  65. 
Rolfe,  Benjamin.  Sarah  Walker,  504. 
R<rife  and  Rumford  Charity  at  Concord,  586. 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  School  and  Edacatioo  19. 
Roman  Civil  Law,  645,  651,  898. 
Romance  Reading,  Jenerson,  550. 
Rote-learning  and  Teaching,  834. 
Roxbary,  Free  Grammar  School,  181-188. 

Foun^rs,  Benefactors,  and  Teachers,  181. 

Blessing  to  Church  and  State.  186. 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  Early  Hbtorr.  57B. 

Count  Rumfuid'tOriciaal  FvDfMial  in  1700, 579 


Royal  Inatltotion  of  Gnat  Britain,  (Mnfmtcerf.) 

Proepaetos,  Charter,  By-iawa  <be.,  1800,  5BS. 

Young,  Davy,  Faraday,  Tyodal,  585. 
Rttggles,  S.  P.,  Plan  of  a  Developing  School,  SS7. 

School  Shops,  Dieeossione  of  Meiits,  SSB. 

Hale,  PhiUipe,  Wrwht,  960.  (SHL 

Rumford,  Count,  BeaMosia  TbompeoB,  Meenoir,  901^ 

Birthplace,  School  Life,  Clerk,  "reacher,  561. 

Maair  Thompson,  Uader  Colonial  8ee*T,  0>1.,  SIR 

Sir  Benjamin  Thoospson,  Count  of  Holy  Ron.,  SML 

Beneficent  Work  in  Bavaria,  Military  Acad.,  571. 
Military  Work-hoose,  Tramps  and  the  Poor,  SI9. 
English  Garden,  Improveanent  in  Kitcbeot,  STB, 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  Origin.  579. 

Overtures  for  his  Return  to  America,  Weat*pt^9B7. 

Benefactor*  to  American  Acad.,  of  Science,  5M. 

Bequest  to  Harvard  College,  Ronifonl  Prof.,  507. 

Monument  in  English  Garden,  Munich,  308. 
Rumford,  Coantess,  Rolfe  and  Rumford  Asyluv, 
Rumford  Medal,  Award*,  500. 
Rumford  Professorship  of  Physical  Science,  591. 
Running,  and  Runner*  in  Grecian  Gamea,  793. 
Rural  Khools  and  Country  people,  Rochow,  4Nl 
Russell,  Samuel,  Teacher  m  1688,  I618. 
Russell,  and  A.  B.  Alcott's  School  in  Boatoo,  SSL 
Rustication  in  College  Discipline,  910. 
Rutgers  College,  New  Jeiaey  in  1830,  383L 
Sagan,  Normal  School  of  F^Blbifer,  509. 
Salamanca  University,  Alfon*o  X.,  161. 
Salarie*.  Principle  of  Adjusting  Univenity,  893, 81 

Oxford.  887;  German  Univer*itieB.  8S6. 
Salem,  Mass.,  Eariy  PubNc  Schools,  97,  101 

Notices  of  Teacnen,  Books,  for  100  years,  97. 
Salting  Freshmen,  and  Tucks  to  boot,  «98. 
Sanliom.  F.  A.,  Memoir  of  A.  Bronaon  Alcolt, « 
Sanderson,  Bishop,  Idle  Gentlemen  and  Beggai*, 
Sandhurst  Military  College  io  1876,  363. 
Sandys.  Sir  Edwin,  Viigmia  Educatioo,  33. 
Saturday,  Half  or  Whole  Holidav,  84,  479. 
Savigny,  History  of  Civil  Law.  650.  nVt 

Say  res,  Mrs.  and   Mise,  School  teachers  beftire  UtO 
Scheplar,  Lmisa,  Housekeeper  of  OberKn,  198. 
Schimmelpennick,  Grand  Pensioner,  708,  704. 
Scholars  and  Scholarshi|«,  780,  800,  006. 
Schools  of  Public  Examination,  Oxfnrd,805. 

Classics,  896 ;  Mathematics,  896 ;  Science,  8BS. 

Law,  807 ;  Modem  History,  Kll ;  Theology,  80T. 
School*.  American,  as  they  were  before  1800, 

Ct ,  373 ;  Mass.,  01 :  N.  H.,  381 ;  R.  1.,  707.  70S. 

School-houses.  01,  108,  708 ;  Books,  73,  79,  100, 

Discipline,  708. 
School,  in  Oxford  Univereity  use,  897. 
School  Architecture,  Old  and  New,  101, 153, 353. 
Schultens,  at  Leyden  in  1750,  608. 
Schusterus,  the  Honest  Lawyer,  Epitaph,  300. 
Science  in  Universities  and  Colleges,  849,  760,787. 
Science  and  Literature,  370. 
Scotlitnd,  Superior  Instruction,  673-608. 

Knox's  Plan  of  University  Reform.  676. 

DiiTereiices  in  English  and  Scotch  Institntiona,  68L 

Rectorship,  Glasgow,  Campbell's  Incumbency,  flOR 
Scraping  feet  in  Loeture  room,  640. 
Scriptures,  Reading  at  Harvard.  140. 
Seats  and  Desks  as  they  were.  707. 
Secondary  or  Intermediate  Schools,  681,  794. 
Seeds  and  Agricultural  Implements,  Oberlin,  188. 
Self  Examination  for  the  Root  of  any  Sin.  735. 
Self-Reltanoe  and  a  Good  Conscience,  Gaston,  555. 
Selling,  W.,  Early  Teacher  of  Greek  in  England,  63R 
Seminaries,  Female  in  1830.  891  336. 
Seminaries,  Theological  in  U.  S.,  in  1830^  891,  338. 
Senate,  University,  German,  848. 
Senex.  Female  Education  before  1800.  873. 
Seneschallus,  or  High  Steward,  Oxford,  885. 
Sewing  in  School,  and  Sewing  Schoota,  506. 
Sbairp,  J.  C^  Balliol  Scholar*,  a  ReminisceQee,  80SL 
Shaw,  Chief  Justice,  Hadley  Hopkin's  Foun.,  15Sw 
Shea,  John  G..  Catholic  Missiott*  to  tho  Ind^  18, 9X 
Sheldunian  Theatio,  Oxford,  830. 
Sherred,  Educational  Boqvnet,  SSL 
BUesia,  School  RifonM,  FNdtrio,  FUbifV,  aOft. 
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Bimeoniiet,  the  Schoolnuuten  of  hniel,  396. 
Slavery.  Dangers  to  be  Apprehended,  Gaston  1830,  556. 
Small.  Prof,  Jefferson's  Teacher  and  Adviser,  514. 
Smith,  Adam,  Memoir,  859. 

Strictures  on  Universities  in  Wealth  of  Nations,  853. 
Smith,  Sophia,  Memoir  and  Benefactions,  617. 
Smith  Colleji^  for  Females.  Northamf^n,  Mass.,  081. 
Smith  Charities  and  their  Founder,  Oliver  Smith,  fSSSt 
Smith,  Goldwin,  University  of  Oxford,  617. 
Smith,  William.  Provoat  of  College,  PhiL,  473-406. 

Miramia  and  Ideal  College.  1754,  475,  483. 
Mechanics*  School,  Latin  School,  College,  478. 

Academy  in  Phila,,  Studies  in  1758,  481. 

Collections  made  in  England  in  Aid  of  College,  484. 

Part  taken  m  the  Revulutiun,  490. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  originated.  493. 

Work  in  Md.,  American  Philowphical  Society,  494 
Smith  of  Maudlin,  a  Non-Reading  Man,  944.      [653, 
Snell  Scholarshi|M  at  Oxford,  for  Scotch  Students,  674. 
Social  Intercourse,  Educating  Power,  S75.  613. 
Socrates,  on  Household  Economy  and  Edaeation,  755. 
Socratic  Method,  Franklin's  Adoption,  4U7. 
Solitude  and  Hilence,  Time  for,  S87. 
Sophronistae,  Inspectors  at  Athena,  747. 
South  Carolina,  Educational  Institutions,  1830,  332. 
South  Honover  College,  Indiana,  337. 
Spain  and  Spanish  Pedagogy,  161-173^  339l 

Alfonso  X.,  Code  of  13M.  161. 
Universities.  Studiam  Generale,  City,  Special,  161. 

Loyola,  Constitution  respecting  Instruction,  165. 

Vives.  Memoir  and  Pedagogy,  339. 

Missions  and  Schools  fur  the  Indians,  17. 
Sparta  and  Spartan  Education,  Nurses,  739. 
Special  School  and  Training,  Narrowing  Tend.,  107. 
Speilmg  Taught  incidentally  hy  Writing,  445. 
Spelling  Book,  when  first  Introduced,  153,  173. 
Sports  and  Pastimes  for  Children  in  Greece,  739. 
St  Albans  Hall.  Oxford,  006. 
St  Andrews  Universitv,  390,  675. 
St  Biiriiabas  Day  at  Oxford,  834. 
St  Catharines  College,  Cambridge,  106. 
St.  Edmunds  Ilnll,  Oxford.  9U6. 
St  Frideswide  Priory  and  Church.  810. 
St.  Johns  Colle^,  Annapolis,  Md.,  338. 
St  Johns  College,  Cambridge,  033. 

Pr«»perty.  Income,  and  Expenditure,  933. 
St  Johns  Co  le<!e,  Oxford,  Origin,  Resources,  907. 
St.  John,  Manners  and  Customs,  Ancient  Greece,  737. 
St  Leonards  College.  St  Andre%rs,  675. 
St  Martins  He  1  at  Oxford,  825. 
St.  Marys  Church,  Oxford.  833. 
St.  Marys  Hall.  Oxford.  818.  909. 
St  Scholastica's  Day.  Riot  at  Oxford,  835. 
Staif  Ollicers.  Special  School,  363,  367. 
Stanho[ie  Prize,  History,  Oxford,  834. 
Standing  and  Residence,  Time  or  Terms,  802.      [058. 
Standing  in  Uuadragesima.  Determining  Uues.,  933, 
Staples,  Annals  of  Providence,  706. 
State  and  PnrenU.  Children's  Studies,  503. 
State  and  Education,  33,  03,  503. 
Sterne,  cited,  Small  Courtesies  of  Life,  735. 
Statutes,  Ancient  College,  Specimens  of,  130. 
Stille,  Dr..  Memoir  of  William  Smith,  473-484. 
Stone,  Kdwin  M.,  Life  of  John  Howland,  715. 
Student  Life,  University  and  College,  6311,  C83,  918. 
Stuart  Monen,  and  Faculty  of  Andover  Sem.,  310. 
Story,  Justice,  Decision  in  Girard  Will  Case.  015. 
Studium  Generale,  Defined  by  Alfonso's  Code,  101. 
SliidcnU,  Extern.  Intern.  Resident  Non-Res.,  799. 
Studies  and  Conduct,  Advice  by  Eminent  men. 

Edwards,  721.  JeflTerwin,  514.  548. 

Franklin,  733.  Mather,  385. 

Gaston,  551.  Raleigh.  739. 

Ilillhoiise,  300.  Wirt  735. 

Study,  Method  with  Pen  in  hand.  731. 
Subscription  to  a  Religious  Test,  737,  900. 
Subscriptions  one  Item  of  StudenU  Expense,  913. 
Suicide  and  Simony  at  Oxford  in  1080,  840. 
SufTrnge.  cnlls  fur  FlUlueatiun,  Universal,  374. 438,  883. 
Sullivan,  Prof.,  Irish  Catholie  Edueatioo,  79a 
Supervision  df  Scbooli,  by  Obtrlio,  186. 


Support  of  Public  Schools  and  Universities,  853. 

Tuition  Fees,  155,  856,  8rt7  ;  Taxation^^lSS. 

Annual  Subsidies,  841 ;  Eodowroeots,  678,  887. 
Supposition  and  Oppositioo,  in  Col.,  Dispute*,  84BL 
Surgery  and  Medicine,  Degrees,  907. 
Swieten,  Gerhard  Von,  Maria  Theresa  Reforms,  51S. 
Sy mines,  Benj.,  Legacy  to  Free  Schools,  Va^  1634,  54. 
Talking  and  Teaching,  7,  334. 
Tappan,  James,  Letter  of  Daniel  Webster,  386. 
Taxati«>a  for  School  Purposes,  64. 
Taylor,  Sir  Robert,  and  the  Taylor  Buildings,  880. 
Taylor  Scholarships,  Modem  LAOg.,  Oxford,  800. 
Teacher.  Dignity  of  O0ce.  318. 
Teacher  and  Parents,  319,  387. 
Teaching,  Its  Ends  and  Means,  Calderwood,  13. 
Teaching  for  the  purpose  of  LiMrning,  634. 
Teaching,  Defects  in  Existing,  Meikleiohn, 

EncycTopedism  and  Abridgment,  3*i0. 

Reliance  on  Books  in  place  of  Living 

Mechanical  Routine,  834. 

Inculcation  and  Telling,  without  Interrogmtioo,  891. 
Telling  versus  Edueing,  !Q4. 
Tempos  in  German  University  use,  638. 
Tennessee,  Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  33S. 
Tennyson,  Trinity  Collae  Revisited,  943. 
Terms  for  Academical  Exercises,  Oxford,  904. 
Terms  of  Residence  and  Standing,  911. 
Terrae  Filius,  the  University  Joker,  917. 

Scandalous  Performances  in  1660,  918,  988. 
Text  Books    College  and  Schools.  DefecU,  383,  878. 
Thayer,  G.  F.,  Chaunee^  Hall  School.  305. 
Tlieological  Seminaries  in  U.  S.,  in  1830, 

Counectieut,  315 ;  Maine,  304 ;  Mass^  309. 

N.  Hampshire,  396;  N.  Jersey.  :^23;  N.  York,  SU. 

Ohio,  337 ;  Penn.,  336 ;  Vermont  301. 

Thenry  of  Education,  Instruction,  (580.  690.         

Things  and  Words,  Relative  Claims  of,  873.         (WM. 

Thirty-nine  Articles  and  Book  of  Com.  Praywr,  964, 

Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Bonaventura,  825. 

Thornburv.  W.,  Smith  of  Maudlin,  944. 

Thurber,  Ssmnel,  Schools  in  Prov.,  as  they  we,  TIM. 

Tilestone,  Master,  Everett's  Tribute  to,  91. 

Time,  Distribution  for  Study  and  Play,  530. 

Town.  Taxation  for  School  purposes,  60.  106. 

Toys  and  other  Children's  Sports  in  Greece,  739L 

Trade  or  Business,  Every  boy  should  know,  388. 

Training  Col.,  of  Eng.,  105;  Univ..  Chairs,  195. 

Trosk.  A.  B.,  Schools  of  Dorahester.  105u 

Travel,  Suggestions  and  Experience  of.  548,  800L 

Tramps  or  Vagrants,  Rumford's  Treatment,  573. 

Transcendentalism  in  New  England,  233. 

Triiiity,  or  Act  Term,  904. 

Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Origin,  Resources.  007. 

Trinity  College.  Hartford.  Conn.,  Washington,  313 

Tr<iy.  New  York.  Mrs.  Willard's  Seminary,  318. 

Trouncing,  H'>w  done,  79. 

Tuition  in  Early  Free  Schools  of  N.  England,  99.  187. 

Tucks  in  the  Ceremony  of  Salting  Freshmen,  9SH9L 

Tuqiin,  Schoolmasters  in  Providence  in  1830, 334. 

Turgot  the  Franklin  Motto.  414. 

Tuscaloina,  State  University  in  1830,  334. 

Tutor,  Regular  College,  887 ;  Private,  887. 

Unnttached  StudenU  at  Oxford,  911. 

Censor,  Delegates,  Lodgings,  911. 
Unconscious  Tuition  or  lufluence,  585,  865»  870. 
Undergraduates,  Chissiflcation, 

Noblemen,  Commoners,  Servitors,  Bible  Clerk, 

Renident,  Non-Resident,  Intern  or  Extern,  790L 

Bnjans,  Magistrand,  Semis.  Bachelors,  678. 

Called  by  their  Surname  at  Harvard,  141. 

Academic  Costume,  901. 

Reverence  and  good  Manners  ordained,  141. 
I?nion  College,  Faculty  in  1830.  310. 
United  States  of  America,  Const!.,  Conventioti, 

Colonial  Legislation  and  Action.  17,  33,  50. 

Schools  as  they  were  prior  to  1800,  373,  70S. 

Schoob  and  Cirfleges  In  1836,  Edwards,  889-33& 

State  or  City  Superintendent,  County  losjieetor, ' 
Universal  History,  at  a  Reading  Book,  444. 
UnivefMla,  Nommalists  and  Realists,  805. 
Univenity  College,  Ozfoid,  833, 838,  007. 
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UoiTenity  and  Gymnuium,  Intermediate,  OM. 
UnlTenity  Life,  Glimpaet  and  Peculiarities, 

Engiiih.  G81,  839.  840.  847,  950. 

Gernoan,  241. 1M9.  &i5 ;  Greek,  Ancient,  759. 

IrUh,  773.  793 ;  Scotch,  875,  CHI. 
Uoivenities  and  Collegei,  Individual, 

Atbem,  759.  (veo.,  at  Atbent,  334. 

Berlin,  250.  Harvard,  3U7.  145. 

Brown,  249.  31L  Hamilton,  318. 

Bowdoin,  294.  N.  Carolina.  333. 

Catholic  of  Irel.,  793.         N.  J.,  Princeton,  393. 

Columbia.  330.  Penn^  at  Phila.,  327. 

Dublin  and  Trinity ,613.      8.  Cnrolina,  334. 

Dartmouth,  297,  277.  Union.  913. 

Edinburgh.  674.  .  Virginia,  333,  539. 

Glascow,  675.  Wash..  Trinity,  313. 

GOttingen,  230.  Wetleyan,  3ll 

Heidelberg,  253.  Wm..  and  Mary,  535. 

Leiptic  252.  Yale,  314. 

Munich,  255.  Zurich,  25|1 

Oxford,  8^)1-913. 
UniTeraitiei  and  College*  in  United  SUtet,  889-338. 
UniTortities,  originally  Demooraciet.  813. 
Upbam,  C.  W..  Bern.,  Thompson's  School  keeping,  563. 
Unulines,  Early  School  for  Girts  in  Canada,  1(W,  33. 
Useful  Knowledge  Society,  Franklin's  Plan,  437. 

Expansion  into  Brougham's  Society,  438. 
Usher,  Archbishop,  the  New  Commandment,  93. 
Usher  in  Free  or  Grammnr  Schools,  77. 
Vacation  and  Term.  Oxford.  904.  909. 
Vafrants,  Tramps,  Rumford's  Treatmeot,  573. 

Children,  if  any,  Educuted,  575. 
Vaill,  Joseph,  Early  Student  of  Dartmouth,  879. 
Van  der  Palm,  Memoir,  691. 

Middleburg  Museum,  Lvceum  Duties,  606. 

B&nien  to  National  Education.  Inspector,  703. 
Venable.  Charles.  University  of  Virginia,  543. 
Venerable  Society,  Go»pel  in  Foreign  Parts,  330. 
Veritas,  Motto  of  llnrvnrd  College,  133. 
Vernacular,  Uniform  Spelling,  7(0. 
Vermont,  Educational  Institutions  in  1830.  899. 

Elementary,  299 ;  Academies,  299 ;  Colleges,  300. 
Vicarious  Punishment  in  Schcols,  69. 
Vice,  Associations  for  Discountenancing,  438. 

Cotton  Mather's  Plan  for  in  1710,  391. 
Viee-Cbancellor,  in  English  Universities,  885. 
Vine  Culture,  in  Kinderroann's  School,  505. 
Virginia.  Earliest  EffbrU  to  establish  a  Col.,  1619,  33. 

I^e  School,  Copelanil,  Ferrar's  Bequest,  1031, 41, 54. 

Donation  by  Uuit  and  Ashes  in  1020,  37. 

Peasley's  Bequest  to  a  Free  School  1625,  56.      [44. 

Brinsley,  John,  Consolation  for  our  Gram.,  School, 

Sjmmes,  Benj.,  Legacy  for  a  Free  School,  lti34,  55. 

James  Blair;  William  nnd  Mary  College,  58. 
Jefferson's  Plan  of  Reorganixntion,  535. 

Governor  Berkeley's  answer  to  B)ard  of  Trade,  55. 

Bvstem  of  Pub.,  Instruction  proposed,  Preamble,  533. 

University  of  Virginio,  Jefferson's  Work,  539. 

Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  332;  1876,  544. 
VisiUtion  of  Schools  by  Cler;ymen,  389. 
Vitelli,  Cornelius  at  Oxford,  Teacher  of  Linacre,  837. 
Vives,  Memoir  nnd  Educational  Views,  339. 
Von  Tromp,  Admiral,  at  Oxford,  841. 
Von  Rochow,  Memoir.  405. 

School  Bookt.  Tenchers,  Schools,  496. 

Model  School  ot  Reknhn,  5U4. 

Educational  Publication*,  and  Rest,  507. 
Von  Zedlitx,  School  Boord,  501. 
Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Origin,  Endowments,  907. 
Walbnch.  Scene  of  Oberlin's  Lalion,  177. 
Walker,  Timothy,  and  Count  Rumford,  564. 
Walter  de  Merton,  and  Merlon  College.  826,  829. 
Walter  de  Stapledon,  and  Exeter  College,  832. 
War,  Horrors  and  Evils  Modified  by  Franklin,  425. 
Wardlaw,  St.  Andrews  University,  675. 
Warner,  Scotch  Exhibitions  at  Oxford,  853. 
Warton.  Thomas.  Progress  of  Discontent,  844. 
Washington.  Synonym  of  every  Virtue,  Gaston,  554. 
Washington  B  Sword,  Presentation  by  Adams,  4i38 
Washington  College,  at  Hartford  in  1830,  313. 

Lexington,  Va.,  331. 


Waterhoose,  T ,  First  Teacher  in  Dorchester,  109. 
Waterville  CollMe,  Me.,  in  1830,  293. 
Watson,  Caleb, 'Teacher  at  Hadley  and  Hartford,  15L 
Wayland,  Francis,  and  Faculty  of  Brown  Univ.,  31L 
Waynflete.  Founder  of  Magdalen  College,  834. 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Chapter  on  Universities,  H53. 
Wealth.  DebiliUting  Influence  on  the  Will,  853. 

Acquisition  and  Powesrioo,  378. 
Webster.  Daniel.  Autobiography,  282. 

School  and  Early  Life,  Aspirations,  283. 

Teaching  and  Professional  Study.  SM». 

Letter  to  his  early  Teacher,  Master  Tafipan.  286. 

Religious  Element  in  Schools  and  Education,  611. 
Webster,  Ezekiel.  91,  281.  285. 
Webster,  Noah,  Spelling  Book,  153,  707,  709. 
Wedderburn  and  Dr.  Franklin,  4J7.  [S97. 

Wentworth, Governor,  Gift  to  Dr.  Whee!ork*s  Col, 
Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson.  O..  in  Ir30,  206. 
Wesley,  John,  at  Christ  Church  Coll^,  Com..  937. 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown  in  1^30,  312. 
Wethersfield,  Seat  of  Yale  College,  450. 
Westfield  Academy  in  1830.  304.  [913. 

Westminster  School,  and  Ch..  Church  Col..  Ox'ord, 
Westpoint  Military  Academy,  Count  Riimlnrd.  :Bi. 
Whipping,  Authorixed  and  A|»plied  in  Univ.,  iSi. 
Whitinsville  Graded  School  House.  557. 
White  Canons,  or  A  ugustinians,  t<2iB.  fSl7. 

Will.  Free,  Codperating  with  healthy  bodily  Vulitioo, 
Wideman,  Prof.,  at  Cnrlsrulte.  855. 
Wigs  of  Fellows,  College  Barber,  927. 
Wife.  Choice  of,  Raleigh's  Advice  tu  his  Fon,  729. 
Will,  Edwards  on.  Estimation,  384. 
Wilbr.tham,  Wesleyon  Seminarv  in  1820,  304. 
William  of  Durham,  University  College,  t^,  83L 
Wilson,  R.  G.,  Ohio  University  in  1H3U.  337. 
William  and  Mary  College,  Foondatiun,  57. 

Jefferson's  Plan  of  Reorganixation,  53S: 

Faculty  and  Condition  in  1830,  33J. 
Williams  College  in  1830.  306. 
William  of  Waynflete,  Magdalen  Ccllege.  834. 
Williams,  Roger,  Experience  as  a  Teacher,  706. 
Willsrd,  Mrs.  Emma.  Seminary  at  Troy.  3J3. 
Winthrop,  John,  Fint  mention  of  Free  Schouls.  ISl. 
Wine.  732;  Wine  Parties  at  Cambridge,  IHf. 
Women.  Education  and  Accomplishments,  273,  755. 
Wonder  and  Curiosity  of  Children.  224. 
Wood,  Anthony,  cited,  815.  839. 
Wood,  Alva,  Alabama  University,  334. 
Wood.  Samuel.  Webster's  Teacher,  2H4. 
Woodbridge,  William,  Dictionary,  273. 

Reminiscences  of  Female  Ed  n  cot  ion  liefore  IP00.2731 
Woodlock,  Rector  of  Irish  Catholic  Univcrsitv,  HM. 
Woolwich  Roynl  Military  Academy,  College.  364 
Woodmansey,  Boston  Latin  School  in  lti50,  07,  650. 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  Oiigin,  Scholarships,  iM. 
Words,  Excessive  Attention  to,  in  Eduraritm,  8713. 
Wordsworth,  University  life  in  18th  Century.  S25. 
Wordsworth,  W.,  Kings  College  Chapel,  941. 

Ode  to  Oxford,  941. 
Work  and  Study,  Manual  Labor  Schools  in  1P30,  390. 
Workshop  and  8cho(>l  united.  Ruggles.  257. 
Work-house  for  able-bodied  Poor,  Munich,  574. 
Wrestling  and  other  Exercises  in  Greece,  7M 
Wright,  Elixur,  on  School  Shops,  3ti9. 
Writing  and  Thinking.  723. 

Wyse,  Sir  Thomas,  Irish  Catholic  Univen'ty,  798. 
Wythe,  George,  JeflTersim's  Character,  519. 
Xenophon.  Economics  of  Go<»d  Husbandry,  755. 
Yale  College,  Condition  in  1714,  449. 

Additions  to  Library  in  1717,  451. 

Berkeley  Scholarships,  Johnson's  Agencv,  463  471. 
Yeomen  BedelU.  Oxford.  901. 
Young,  Professor,  and  Royal  Institution.  585. 
Young,  J.  C,  Center  College,  Danville,  Ky^  336. 
Young  Men,  Associations  for  Mutual  Improvem't,  388L 
Zedlitx,  Minister  Von,  Teachers  for  Royal  Schools,  501. 
Zodlogy,  Collections  in.  at  Heidelberg.  255. 
Zurich,  University  and  Polytechnicum.  St55. 

Prof.  Zeuner,  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,! 
Zwickau,  Saxony,  Free  Mining  School,  950. 
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